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L  I  M 

LIMO^NIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  family  of 
AurantiacetB^  so  called  from  the  original  Indian  names, 
Neemoo  and  Leemoo,  of  the  Lemon.  Several  of  those 
descriY>ed  under  this  genus  hy  Dr.  Roxburgh  have  been 
referred  \o  AtalanHa  and  Glycosmts.  The  species  still 
included  are  rather  heierogeneous  in  nature,  and  will  pro- 
bably require  further  separation.  As  most  of  the  family 
abound  in  essential  oil,  so  the  leaves  of  some  of  the  Limo- 
nias  are  fragrant,  and  the  fruit,  though  small,  of  Z.  acicUs' 
$ima  and  crenulata  is  very  acid.  Limonia  laureola,  referred 
to  this  gentis  by  Dr.  Wallich,  in  his  '  Plantsa  Asiat  Rar.' 
t.  245,  is  remarluible  as  the  only  plant  of  this  family  found 
oiv  the  lops  of  cold  mountains.  The  people  of  the  Hima- 
layas, remarking  its  highly  fragrant  leaves,  fancy  that  it  is 
by  feeding  on  them  that  the  musk  acquires  its  strong  and 
peculiar  flavour. 

LIMOUSIN,  or  LIMOSIN,  a  province  of  France,  now 
comprehended  in  the  departments  of  Corrdze  and  Haute 
Vienne.  Limousin  comprehended  an  area  of  3900  square 
miles,  watered  by  the  Yienne,  one  of  the  great  tributaries 
of  the  Loire,  and  by  the  Dordogne,  and  its  tributaries  the 
Isle  and  the  Vezdne,  all  belonging  to  the  system  of  the 
Garoone.  The  province  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
Vezera  Haut  or  Upper  Limousin  was  to  the  north-west 
of  that  river,  and  had  Limoges  for  its  capital:  Bas  or  Lower 
Limousin  was  to  the  south  and  east ;  its  chief  towns  were 
^ves  and  Tulle.  Limoges  was  the  capital  of  the  whole 
provvttf^e.  Limousin  was  included  in  the  dioceses  of  Limoges 
aad  Talle,  tbe>n^kM^  of  which  were  both  suffragans  of  the 
archbishop  of  Bourges. 

This  district  was  antiently  inhabited  by  the  Lemovices,  a 
Celtic  people  conquered  with  the  rest  of  the  Celts  by  Csesar. 
In  the  subsequent  division  of  Gaul  into  provinces.  Limousin 
was  included  in  Aquitania :  and  upon  the  subdivision  of 
that  prorince,  in  Aquitania  Prima.  It  formed  part  of  the 
domioions  of  the  Visigoths  till  the  overthrow  or  Alaric  IL 
by  Clovis  at  the  battle  of  Vougl6,  or  Vouill6,  in  Poitou.  It 
was  subsequently  under  the  government  of  the  dukes  of 
Aouitaine,  or  of  Guienne,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Pepin 
k  Bref,  It  was  subsequently  included  in  the  great  duchy  of 
Guienne,  under  which  limoges,  its  capital,  became  a  vice- 
^Hinty.  It  was  in  a  quarrel  with  Ad6mar  V.>  viscount  of 
Limoges,  that  Richard  I.  (Ccsur  de  Lion),  king  of  England 
and  duke  of  Guienne,  lost  his  life,  being  shot  with  an  arrow 
as  he  was  besie^ng  the  castle  of  Chains  in  Limousin.  The 
possession  of  Limousin  was  subsequently  disputed  by  the 
kings  of  England,  as  dukes  of  Guienne,  and  the  kings  of 
France.  It  afterwards  came  by  marriage  into  the  hands  of 
the  dukes  of  Bretagne,  and  later  still  into  those  of  the  counts 
of  Albret.  It  was  inherited  by  Henri  IV.  from  his  mother 
Jeanne  d' Albret,  and  was  by  him  united  to  the  French  crown. 

LIMOUX.  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Aude.  and  on  the  bank  of  the 
mrer  Aude.  The  streets  are  paved  and  lighted,  and  the 
bouses  are  of  tolerably  good  appearance.  The  market- 
place hi  a  regular  square.  There  are  two  churches,  four 
public  fonntains,  and  a  public  walk.  The  public  edifice 
most  deserving  notice  is  the  gate  of  La  Trinit6,  a  modern 
oectioD,  near  the  bridge  over  the  Aude.  The  population 
ua  1831  was  6247  for  the  town,  or  6518  for  the  whole  com- 
mune; in  1836  it  was  7105  for  the  commune,  showing  an 
P.  0^  No.  851, 
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increase  in  five  years  of  nearly  600,  or  almost  10  per  cent 
The  principal  manufactures  are  of  leather  and  woollen 
cloth ;  there  are  several  oil-presses,  and  in  the  neighbour- 
ing district  there  are  iron-works.  The  surrounding  country 
produces  good  white  wine.  There  are  a  hi^jh  school,  an  agri- 
cultural society,  an  hospital,  and  a  small  cullf  ction  of  paint- 
ings, beside  several  government  offices  for  judicial  or  fiscal 
purposes.  The  town  is  about  12  miles  south- west  from 
Carcassonne,  the  capital  of  the  department. 

The  arrondissement  comprehends  688  square  miles,  and 
had  a  population  in  1831  of  72,707,  in  1836  of  75,891 :  it  is 
subdivided  into  four  cantons  and  150  communes. 

LI'MULUS,  the  name  for  a  genus  of  crustaceans,  one  of 
the  most  knorwn  of  which  is  popularly  called  The  King  Crab, 

[XiPHOSURIANS.] 

UN  A'CEiE,  a  small  natural  order  of  plants,  related  to 
Cistacese,  from  which  it  differs  in  having  an  ovary  with 
many  cells,  containing  one  or  two  seeds  each,  several  styles, 
a  definite  number  of  stamens,  &c.,  and  to  Greraniacesd,  from 
which  the  separate  styles  and  peculiar  fruit  of  LinacesD 
abundantly  separate  that  order.  The  definition  of  Linacea^ 
may  be  briefly  expressed  thus :  polypetalous,  hypogynous, 
monadelphous  exogens,  with  a  broken- who rled  caJyx;  a 
many-celled,  many-styled  ovary,  containing  one  or  two  pen- 
dulous ovules  in  each  cell,  and  a  capsule  t^plitting  at  the 
point  into  as  many  valves  as  there  are  celU.  The  fruit  is 
remarkable  for  having  each  of  its  carpels  divided  into  two 
cells  by  a  spurious  dibsipiment  originating  inside  the  back, 
so  that  in  reality  each  cell  is  two-seeded,  although  from  the 
presence  of  this  spurious  partition  it  seems  to  be  one-seeded. 

But  although  Linacee  approach  the  two  orders  already 
named  in  the  structure  of  the  oreans  of  fructification,  the 
vegetation  is  essentially  different,  the  leaves  being  alternate, 
free  from  all  trace  of  a  volatile  secretion,  and  destitute  of 
^stipules,  and  the  nodes  of  the  stem  not  being  capable  of 
disarticulation.  The  whole  order  contains  but  two  genera, 
'Linum  and  Radiola :  the  former  comprehends  many  species^ 
the  most  important  of  which  is  common  flax,  Linum  usita- 
tissimum,  the  woody  tissue  of  whose  stems  is  so  valuable 
for  its  toughness  and  fineness,  and  whose  seeds  furnish 
linseed  oil.  [Flax,  where  the  plant  is  called  by  mistake 
Linum  perenne ;  Linseed  Oil;  Linum.] 

LINACRE,  or  LYNACER,  THOMAS,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  of  his  age,  descended  from  the  Linacres 
of  Linacre  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Chesterfield  in  Derbyshire, 
was  born  at  Canterbury  about  1460.  He  received  his  first 
education  in  his  native  city,  under  William  Tilly,  or  De 
Selling,  and  afterwards  entered  at  Oxford,  where  he  was 
chosen  a  fellow  of  All  Souls  College  in  1484.  Anxious  for 
further  improvement  in  learning,  ne  accompanied  De  Sel- 
ling into  Italy,  whither  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the 
court  of  Rome  by  King  Henry  VII.  De  Selling  left  him 
at  Bologna  with  strong  recommendations  to  Angelo  Poli- 
ziano,  &en  one  of  the  best  Xatin  scholars  in  Europe. 
Linacre  removed  thence  to  Florence,  where  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici  allowed  him  the  privilege  of  attending  the  same 
preceptors  with  his  own  sons ;  and  under  Demetrius  Chal- 
condylas,  who  had  fled  from  Constantinople  at  the  taking  of 
that  city  by  the  Turks,  he  studied  Greek.  He  then  went 
to  Rome,  and  studied  medicine  and  natural  philosophy 
under  Hermolaus  Barbanis.  .  He  annlied  himself  parties 
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lailf  to  tba  works  of  Aristotle  and  Galen,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  Englishman  who  made  himself  master 
of  those  writers  in  the  original  Greek.  He  also  translated 
several  of  Galen's  treatises  into  ele^nt  LAtin,  and  with 
Grocyn  and  William  Latymer  undertook  a  translation  of 
Aristotle,  which  was  never  completed.  On  bis  return  to 
Bncland  he  was  incorporated  M.D.  at  Oxford,  whioh  degree 
he  had  taken  at  Padua,  and  gave  temporary  lectures  in 
physic,  and  taught  the  Greek  language  at  Oxford.  His 
reputation  became  so  high  that  Bang  Henry  VIL  called 
him  to  court,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  care  both  of  the 
health  and  education  of  Prtnco  Arthur. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Linaore  stood  at  the  head  of 
« his  profession,  and  showed  his  attachment  to  its  interests 
by  founding  two  lectures  on  physic  in  the  university  of 
Oxford,  and  one  in  that  of  Cambridge.  He  may  alM  be 
considered  the  founder  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in 
London;  fur  in  1518  he  obtained  letters-patent  from  King 
Henry  VIIL,  constituting  a  corporate  body  of  regularly 
bred  physicians  in  London,  in  wnom  was  vested  the  sole 
right  of  examining  and  admitting  persons  to  practise  within 
the  ei'y  and  Mven  miles  round  it ;  and  also  of  licensing 
praciitioneni  throughout  the  whole  kinedom,  except  such 
A*  Mere  graduates  of  Oxford  or  Cambria^e,  who  by  virtue 
of  their  degrees  were  independent  of  the  colleKe,  except 
wiihin  LoiuTun  and  its  precincts.  The  college  had  likewise 
auihoriiy  given  to  it  to  exatnuie  prescriptions  and  drugs  in 
apothecaries*  shops.  Linacre  was  the  first  president  of  the 
new  college,  and  at  his  death  be  bequeathed  to  it  his  bouse 
in  Knight  Rider*street,  in  which  the  meeting  of  the  mem- 
bers had  been  held.  Before  this  time  medicine  bud  been 
pract  ised  without  control  by  nretenders  of  all  kinds,  but  chiefly 
by  monks,  who  were  licensea  bv  the  bishops ;  and  this  charter 
mas  the  first  measure  bv  which  the  well-educated  physician 
was  afforded  >tbe  least  aavantage,  beyond  that  which  his  own 
character  would  give  him,  over  the  most  ignorant  empiric 

Highly  as  Linaere  was  esteemed  in  his  profession,  be 
became  desirous  to  change  it  for  that  of  divinity,  or  rather 
to  combine  the  two  pursuits.  In  1509  wo  find  him  in  pos* 
session  of  the  rectory  of  Mersham,  which  he  resigned  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  same  year,  and  was  installed  into  the 
preliend  of  Baton  in  the  church  of  Wells :  and  afterwards, 
m  1518.  be  became  possessed  of  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral 
of  York,  where  he  was  also  for  a  short  time  precentor.  He 
bad  other  preferments  in  tbe  church,  some  of  which  he 
received  from  Archbishop  Warham,  as  he  gratefully  ac- 
knowledges in  a  letter  to  that  prelate.  Dr.  Knight  informs 
us  that  he  held  a  prebend  in  St.  Stepben^s  chapel.  West- 
minster ;  and  Bishop  Tanner,  that  be  had  the  rectory  of 
Wijpan  in  Lancashire.  He  died  of  tbe  stone,  aAer  great 
suffering,  Oct  20.  1624.  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul's  cathe- 
dral, where  Dr.  Caius  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

In  his  literary  character  Linacre  holds  a  high  rank 
among  the  men  of  learning  in  this  country.  He  was  one 
of  the  first,  in  conjunction  with  Colet,  Lily,  Grocyn,  and 
Latymer,  who  revived  or  rather  introduced  classical  learning 
into'  England ;  and  he  conferred  a  benefit  on  bis  profession 
by  translating  into  Latin  several  of  the  best  pieces  of  Galen. 
Inese  were,  the  treatises  *  De  Sanitate  tuenda,'  fol.  Par. 
1417;*Meihodus  Medendi,*  fol.,  Par.  1519;  'De  Tempo- 
ramentis,*  4ta  Cambr.  1521;*  *  De  Pulsuum  Usu,' 4to. 
Lond.  1522;  *De  Naturalibus  FacuUalibus,*  4to.  Lend. 
1523 ;  *  De  Symptomatum  Difl*erentiis  liber  unus.  Ejusdem 
de  Symptomatum  Causis  liber  tres,*  4to.  Lond.  1524.  In 
these  versions  Linacre*s  stvle  wss  excellent. 

Linaore's  translation  of  Pruclus,  *  De  Sphnra,*  was  printed 
in  the  *Astronomi  Veteres'of  1499.  His  translation  of 
Paulus  iSgineta,  *De  Crisi  et  Diebus  decretoriis,  eorumque 
signis,  Fragmentum.'  8vo.  Bas.  1529.  He  also  wrote  a 
amull  book  upon  the  Rudiments  of  Latin  Grammar,  in 
English,  for  tbe  use  of  the  Princess  Mary,  first  printed  by 
Pynson  without  date,  and  afterwards  translated  into  Latin 
by  Buchanan.  But  his  most  learned  work  was  his  treatise 
'DeEmendaUStructuraLatini  Sermonis  libri  sex,'  printed 
at  London  immediately  after  his  death  in  1524,  and  fre- 
quently reprinted  in  later  years  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Of  Linacre's  talents  as  a  physician  no  testimony  remains 
except  the  high  repute  which  he  eigoyed.  For  the  excel- 
lence of  his  translations  from  Galen  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  quote  the  praise  of  Erasmus,  who,  writing  to  a  friend, 
as^-s,  *I  present  you  with  the  works  of  Galen,  now,  by  the 
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help  of  Linaore,  speaking  better  Latin  than  they  ever  befbtv 
spoke  Greek.* 

There  are  two  copies  of  Linacre's  '  Methodus  Medendi, 
open  vellum,  in  the  British  Museum :  one  a  presentation 
copy  to  King  Henry  VIU.,  the  other  to  Cardinal  Wolsey ; 
and  a  dedicatory  letter,  in  manuscript,- to  Wolsey,  precedes, 
in  fui  copy,  the  dedication  to  Henry  VIIL  The  Museum 
also  contains  the  treatise  '  De  Sanitate  tuenda,'  upon  vel- 
lum. This  was  Wolsey's  copy,  and  has  tbe  cardinaVs  bat 
illuminated  in  the  title,  and  a  similar  dedicatory  letter 
similarly  placed. 

{Biogr,  Brit, ;  Herbert's  edit  of  Ames's  Topogr,  An  tig. ; 
Wood's  AtheruB  Oxon.,  by  Bliss,  vol.  L.  ool.  42 ;  Tanner, 
BibL  Bnt.  Hub.;  Chalmers's  Biogr.  Diet.) 

LINCOLN.    fLiNCOLifSHiRa.f 

LINCOLN  COLLEGE,  Oxfoid,  was  founded  in  1427,  by 
Richard  Flemming,  or  Flemmynge,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
for  a  rector  and  seven  fellows ;  it  was  afterwards  greatly 
augmented  bv  Thomas  Rotherham,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  sub- 
sequently archbishop  of  York,  and  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England,  who  added  five  fellowships,  and  gave  a  body  of 
statutes  to  the  foundation,  in  which  be  limited  the  election 
of  the  fellows  to  the  old  dioceses  of  Lincoln  and  York,  with 
the  exception  of  one  to  the  diocese  of  Wells.  This  was  in 
1479.  Lord  Crewe,  bishop  of  Durham,  and  sometime  rector 
of  this  College,  in  1 7 1 7  made  an  addition  to  the  emoluments 
of  the  rector  and  fellows,  and  in  1718  endowed  tweh'e  exhi- 
bitions of  20/.  a  year  a-piece.  Tbe  scholarships  and  exhibi- 
tions received  a  further  augmentation  at  a  later  time,  by  the 
willof  Richard  Hutchins,D.D.,  rector  from  1755  to  1781. 

The  pesent  foundation  coosiiits  of  a  rector,  twelve  fel- 
lows, eight  scholars,  twelve  exhibitioners,  and  one  bible- 
clerk.  The  total  number  of  members  upon  the  books  on 
December  31,  1837,  was  132.  The  patronage  consists  of  tbe 
rectories  of  Cublington  and  Tw)ford  in  Bucks,  of  Winter- 
borne  Abbots  with  Winterton  Stapleton  in  Dorsetshire,  of 
Hadleigh  and  Leighs  Magna  in  Essex,  and  of  Waddington 
in  Lincolnshire ;  with  the  curacies  of  All  Saints  and  8u 
Michael's  in  Oxford,  and  of  Forest  Hill  andCombe-Longa  in 
Oxfordibire.  Tbe  buildings  of  Lincoln  College  rtstain  much 
of  their  original  character.  Tliey  consist  of  two  quadrangles, 
besides  six  sets  of  rooms  erected  at  a  later  period.  The  largest 
quadrangle  includes  tbe  rector's  lodgings,  library,  and  hall, 
built  in  tbe  fifkeenih  century ;  tho  librarv  was  originally  the 
chapel.  The  smaller  court  was  in  part  built  about  1612  by 
Sir  Thomas  Rotherham.  The  present  chapel,  upon  iu 
south  side,  was  built  in  1631,  by  archbisliop  Williams.  Tbe 
windows  are  rich  in  painted  glau  procured  by  the  arcbbisbup 
from  Italy  in  1629.  In  1818  tbe  whole  front  of  the  eulWeo 
was  repaired,  and  much  improved  in  its  appe«r«nce  by  the 
addition  of  battlements  and  the  iutroduciion  of  appropriate 
Gothic  windows.  Among  tlie  more  eminent  members  of 
this  college  wore  Dr,  Robert  Sanderson,  bishop  of  Lincoln, 
archbishop  Potter.  Sir  William  Davenant  tbe  poet.  Dr. 
George  Hickes,  Sir  George  Wbeler.  Hervev,  tbe  author  of 
the '  Meditations,*  and  the  celebrated  John  Wesley.  (GutcVs 
and  Chalmers's  Colleges  and  Halls  qf  (h^ford ;  and  tbe 
Univ.  Calendar  for  1838.) 

LINCOLNSHIRE,  an  English  county  bounded  on  the 
north  by  tbe  estuary  of  the  H umber,  which  separates  it 
from  Yorkshire ;  on  the  north-west  by  tbe  county  of  York ; 
on  the  we»t  by  tbe  county  of  Nottingham,  from  which  it  is 
partly  separated  by  the  Trent ;  on  tbe  south-west  by  the 
counties  of  Leicester  and  Rutland  ;  on  tbe  kouth  by  North- 
amptonsbire;  on  the  south-east  by  tbe  counties  of  Cam- 
brioge  and  Norfolk,  from  the  last  of  which  it  is  scparmicvl 
by  the  Cross  Keys  Wa:ih ;  and  on  tbe  east  by  tbe  North 
Sea  or  German  Ocean.  Its  form  is  irregular,  having  its 
greatest  length  from  north  to  south,  75  or  76  miles  from 
the  bank  of  tbe  Humber  near  the  town  of  Barton  to  the 
bank  of  tbe  Welland  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Market 
Deeping;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  51  or  52  miles,  from  the 
junction  of  the  three  counties  of  York,  Nottingham,  and 
Lincoln,  to  the  sea  at  Saltfleet.  The  area  is  estimated  at 
2611  square  miles;  and  the  population,  in  1831,  was 
317,465,  giving  122  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  size 
it  is  the  second  English  county,  Yorkshire  alone  exceeding 
it ;  in  population  the  fourteenth,  being  rather  less  populous 
than  Essex,  and  rather  more  so  than  Hampshire  ;  and  in 
density  of  population  inferior  to  all  other  counties  except 
Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  WestmoreUuuL  It  is 
oomprehended  between  52^  39'  and  53**  45'  N.  Ut.,  and 
between  0'  22' E.  and  (f^mt^^^vh^L^Mn€oia. 
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tlieeouiity  town,  is  121  miles  north  by  west  f^om  London 
in  a  straight  line,  or  134  miles  by  the  mail-road. 

Cofli(-/i«^.— The  coast,  fSrom  theWelland  to  the  Hum- 
ber,  fonns  a  tolerably  regular  curve  convex  to  the  sea,  and 
is  low  and  marshy,  except  about  Clea  Ness,  near  Grimsby, 
Tfbere  the  coast  rises  into  cliff:*.  A  belt  of  sand  skirts  the 
lancl,  of  varying  breadth ;  and  the  forest  which  once  occu- 
pied the  fea  country,  where  tbe  trunks  of  trees  are  found 
under  the  soil,  extended  over  a  considerable  space  now 
covered  by  the  sea.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Welland  to 
that  of  tbe  None  the  coast  i*  so  low  as  to  require  the  pro- 
UctUm  of  a  sea-wall  or  bank.  The  present  bank  is  more 
advanced  toward  the  ocean  than  what  is  termed  the  old  or 
Roman  bank,  so  as  to  gain  a  considerable  extent  of  land. 
The  wtuary  of  the  Wash  is  occupied  for  the  most  part  by 
landbanks,  dry  at  low  water.  Between  these  banks  the 
streams  which  How  into  the  ©stuary  have  their  channels. 
Two  vide  spaces,  or  pools  of  deeper  water,  between  the  banks, 
afford  anchorage  to  vessels.  The  opening  near  the  Norfolk 
coast  is  termed  Lynn  Well  or  Lynn  Deeps,  though  in  some 
maps  the  name  of  Lynn  Deeps  is  given  to  the  eastern  channel 
of  the  Ouse.  The  opening  near  the  Lincolnshire  coast  is 
called  Boston  Deeps:  it  fbrms  a  lonf?  narrow  anchorage,  shel- 
tered to  seaward  oy  Long  Sand,  Dog's  Head,  and  Outer 
Knock,  a  range  of  sand-banks  which  run  parallel  to  the  coast 
to  Skesiess,  north  of  Wain  fleet  The  water  in  Boston  Deeps 
is  usually  ftom\V\Tee  to  six,  but  in  some  places  seven  or  eight 
fatboms  deep.  The  coast  between  Boston  and  Wainfleet 
is  occupied  by  a  line  of  salt-marshes.  There  are  other 
salt-marshes  along  the  flos(uary  of  the  Humber.  (Arrow- 
smith's  Hap  o/EngtcMd;  Greenoogh*s  Geological  Map.) 

Surfhce  and  Geological  Character. — A  considerable  part 
of  Lincolnshire  consisU  of  alluvium,  constitutinff  a  vast 
extent  of  flat  or  marsh  land,  from  the  border  of  which  the 
subjacent  strata  rise  and  form  comparatively  elevated  tracts. 
TbeaHurial  soil  occupies  the  whole  of  the  coast,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  small  insulated  spot  about  Clea  Ness.  It  skirts 
the  bank  of  the  Humber,  and  that  of  the  Trent,  as  far  up 
as  Gainsborough.  West  of  the  Trent  it  spreads  over  Thome 
Waste,  or  Thome  Level,  from  the  midst  of  which  rises  the 
Ide  of  Axholme.    This  level  was  antienlly  occupied  by  a 
TSiit  forest ;  the  trunks  of  the  trees  are  still  found  in  great 
abundance  beneath  the  present  surface,  rooted  in  the  firm 
ground  in  which  they  grew.  [Axholme,  Isle  op.]    West 
of  the  Wiaah  the  alluvium  extends  inland  from  Waintleet, 
by  Spilsby,  to  the  river  Witham,  up  the  bank  of  which  it 
extends  fkr  above  Lincoln.    It  spreads  in  breadth  to  a  con- 
siderable distance  (thr^  or  four  miles)  from  each  bank 
neatly  up  to  Lincoln,  where  it  is  contracted  to  a  narrow 
strip.    %«ath.ward  from  the  Witham  the  alluvium  occupies 
bill  tbe  bresdlli  of  ihttounly,  being  bounded  westward  by 
ftUoe  drawn  from  Hecfcinffton,  between  Sleaford  and  Bos- 
ton, to  VfRnetou  on  the  Welland,  between  Stamford  and 
Deeping,  and  extending  bevond  theWelland  and  the  None 
into  Northamptonshire  ana  Cambridgeshire.    The  alluvial 
eoontry,  fhMO  Wain  fleet  and  Spilsby  southward,  forms  part 
of  the  great  fen  country  of  England.  The  alluvium  between 
Louth  and  the  sea  consists  principally  of  unstratifled  elay 
mjxed  with  sand  and  various  marine  deposits. 

From  Barton- upon- Humber  to  Burgh  near  Wainfleet  a 
line  of  chalk  downs  extends,  called  the  Wolds  of  Lincoln- 
sbire.  These  downs  sink  on  the  north  and  east  beneath 
t)ke  allnvium  described  above.  They  form  part  of  the  great 
ckalk  formation  which*  though  occasionally  interrupted  or 
coiered  by  other  beds,  extends  through  England  from 
Fltmborough  Head  in  Yorkshire  to  the  coast  of  Dorset- 
shire. The  length  of  the  Lincolnshire  Wolds  is  about  forty- 
sereo  or  forty-eight  miles,  their  average  breadth  six  or 
seven,  their  greatest  breadth  twelve  or  thirteen.  The  chalk 
is  of  two  ooloiirs,  red  and  white,  disposed  in  regular  strata, 
the  red  commonly  undermost:  in  the  white  obaik  seams  of 
flint,  two  to  six  inches  thick,  frequently  occur.  The  chalk 
is  found  extending  under  tbe  alluvium  in  the  marshes 
round  tbe  Wolds:  water  is  obtained  from  it  bv  boring 
through  tbe  superincumbent  soil;  and  along  the  coast 
Bortii  and  south  of  8altlieet  are  natural  outlets  of  water 
tailed  provincially  *  blow  wells '  (*  flow  wells'  in  Greenough's 
map),  deep  ciroular  pits*  which  furnish  a  continual  flow  of 
vater,  and  are  vulj^rly  reputed  to  be  unfathomable ;  they 
u«  presumed  to  communicate  with  the  chalk.  The  chalk 
Wbeeo  piesced  by  wall-diggers  300  feet;  but  it  is  not 
DMatioDed  whether  the  wells  were  sunk  wholly  in  the  chalk 
QfthnMgh  it. 


The  Wolds  have  their  steepest  esearpment  towuds  the 
West,  on  which  side  the  green-sand  crops  out  and  forms  a 
narrow  belt,  skirting  the  chalk  from  Barton  to  Burgh. 
This  formation  is  supposed  to  be  thin.  At  the  south  point 
of  its  extension  the  green-sand  sinks  under  the  alluvium  of 
the  fen  district.  The  iron-sand  occupies  a  narrow  belt  of 
land  west  of  the  greei.-sand.  These  two  formations  eon- 
stitute  a  range  of  hills  extending  from  north-west,  near 
Market  Raism,  to  south-east,  near  Spilsby,  running  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Wolds,  to  which  they  adjoin  at  their  north- 
western end,  forming  an  inferior  terrace,  while  in  other 
parts  they  are  separated  from  them  by  the  valleys  of  tht 
Bain  and  the  Steeping. 

Westward  of  the  iron-sand  extends  a  wide  flat,  watered 
toward  the  north  by  the  Ancholme,  and  toward  the  south  by 
the  Witham,  occupied,  except  where  overspread  by  alluviuni 
or  by  chalk  rubble,  by  the  Oxford  or  clunch  clay.  Th^ 
district  occupied  by  this  formation  is  very  narrow'  in  th« 
north,  and  becomes  wider  as  it  proceeds  southward,  until  i| 
disappears  beneath  the  fens.  Its  breadth  near  tbeHumbef 
is  about  threo  miles,  east  of  Lincoln  about  fifteen  mile% 
and  between  Sleaford  and  Spilsby  twenty-five  m^es ;  but  in 
this  part  it  is  partially  coverea  by  the  marshes  of  the 
Witham.  The  elevation  of  this  stratum  scarcely  exoeed| 
that  of  the  adjacent  fens.  It  has  been  penetrated  to  th« 
depth  of  nearly  500  feet,  and  its  breadth  may  be  probablj 
estimated  at  700. 

The  low  district  of  the  Oxford  clay  forms  a  lam  eentnj 
valley  separating  the  Wolds,  with  the  ac^acent  hills,  from 
the  higher  grounds  formed  of  the  oolitic  strata,  which  ei;* 
tend  southward  through  the  county  from  the  marshes  which 
line  the  Humber.  They  are  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  lin« 
drawn  by  Lincoln  (where  the  oolites  subside,  forming  a  nar- 
row gap  of  a  mile  or  two  wide,  occupied  by  the  Witliam  and 
tho  adjacent  marshes),  Sleaford,  and  Bourne  to  Uffington. 
This  range  of  hieh  laud  forms  part  of  what  have  been  termed 
the  stonebrasb  hills,  and  separates  the  valleys  of  the  An- 
cholme and  the  Lower  Witham  from  those  of  the  Trent  and 
the  Upper  Witham :  they  have  their  steepest  escarpment  oH 
the  western  side,  which  is  called,  south  of  Linooln,  Clifie 
Row.  This  western  escarpment  runs  southward  finom  Lincoln 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Grantham,  and  then  westward  inte 
Leicestershire.  From  the  Humber  to  Linculh  these  forma* 
tions  occupy  a  very  narrow  strip,  varying  from  one  or  two  to 
four  miles  wide ;  between  Folkinzham  and  Grantham  they 
extend  eight  or  nine  miles  in  width ;  and  between  Bourne 
and  Ab-Kettleby  in  Leicestershire,  twenty-five  miles.  The 
eastern  side  of  this  range  of  hills  consists,  from  Barton  to 
Lincoln,  chiefly  of  the  great  oolite ;  and  south  of  Linooln 
of  the  cornbrash  and  great  oolite,  separated  by  a  thiek  bed 
of  clay.  The  west  side  is  occupied  by  the  inmior  division 
of  the  oolitic  formations.  Several  stone-quarries  are  opened 
between  Sleaford  and  Grantham.  There  are  one  or  'two 
outlying  masses  of  oolite  about  Grantham*  «nd  between 
Grantham  and  Newark,  separated  fix>m  the  prineipal  oolitie 
range  by  intervening  valleys  occupied  l^  tbe  subjacent 
strata  of  lias. 

This  last-named  formation  oceupies  nearly  all  the  rest  of 
the  countv.  Commencing  at  the  Humber,  where  thedistntt 
occupied  by  it  is  not  more  than  two  or  three  miles  wide,  it 
proceeds  due  south  to  Lincoln,  sonthward  of  which  it  per- 
vades all  the  western  side  of  the  county,  exeept  one  amaU 
spot  extending  over  the  border  into  Nottinghamshire  and 
Leicestershire.  It  b  conterminous  on  its  eastern  side  with 
the  oolitic  formations,  from  beneath  which  it  erope  out. 
The  north-western  corner  of  the  eoun^  is  occupied  by  the 
new  red  sandstone  or  red  'marl,  which  extends  along  the 
banks  of  the  Trent,  and  from  them  westward  into  Notting- 
hamshire and  Yorkshire.  It  is  covered  all  round  the  Isle 
of  Axholme  (which  is  composed  of  red  marl)  by  the  allu- 
vium of  tbe  Thome  Level,  Hatfield  Chase,  and  the  con- 
tiguous marsh-lands.  Gypsum  occurs  plentiAiUy  in  this 
formation  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme  and  on  the  border  of  the 
Trent ;  and  there  are  mineral  springs  containing  sea-salt 
and  other  purging  salts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gains- 
borough. 

Hydrography  and  ConrnmniooHorur^TiM  Trent  touohet 
the  border  of  the  county  nearly  midway  between  Newark 
and  Gainsborough,  and  for  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  mOet 
separates  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Nottingham ;  from 
below  Gainsborough  to  its  junction  with  the  Yorkshire  Ouse 
its  course  of  nineteen  miles  is  almost  entirety  within  the 
I  borderoflinoolnshii^.    Thia^k^ii^Tifablethrougboiil 
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that  part  wbicb  belongs  to  this  county;  and  yessels  of 
160  tons  can  ascend  to  Gainsborough,  where  the  river  is 
erMsed  by  a  bridge.  The  Idle,  which  comes  from  Netting- 
bam^ire,  or  rather  the  Bykerdikeor  Vicardyke,  a  cut  from 
the  Idle,  skirts  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Isle  of  Ax- 
holme,  and  fidls  into  the  Trent  a  little  below  Gainsborough 
on  the  left  bank.  The  Bvkerdyke  and  the  Idle  are  naviga- 
ble from  Bast  Retford.  The  old  river  Tome,  another  affluent 
of  the  Tirent,  skirts  the  Isle  of  Axholme  on  the  north-west, 
and  cuts  (not  navigable),  distinguished  as  the  New  river 
Idle  and  the  New  Tome,  pass  from  the  rivers  after  which 
they  are  respectively  named,  through  Axholme  Isle  into 
the  Trent 

The  Ancholme  rises  near  the  village  of  Spridlington  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  Market  Rasen,  and  flows  north-east  six 
or  seven  miles  to  Bishop  Briggs,  when  it  is  joined  by  a  little 
river  Rase  from  near  Market  Rasen.  Here  the  navigation 
commences,  and  the  stream  is  carried  in  an  almost  direct 
line  bv  an  artificial  cut,  about  twenty  miles  long,  into  the 
Humoer,  a  short  distance  west  of  Barton.  The  old  channel 
of  the  river  winds  much  more  than  the  navigable  cut,  but 
coincides  with  it  in  the  general  direction  of  its  course. 
This  river  serves  to  drain  the  marches  through  which  it 
flows.  The  Ancholme  carries  off  the  drainage  of  the  valley 
between  the  Wolds  and  the  oolite  or  stonebrash  hills. 
The  streams  which  fall  into  it  are  all  small. 

The  Tetnev  river  rises  ftt>m  two  sorings,  one  near  Nor- 
tnanby  and  the  other  at  Thorpe-le-Mire,  near  the  south- 
westem  escarpment  of  the  Wolds,  between  Binbrook  and 
Market  Rasen ;  the  streams  from  these  springs  unite  and 
flow  by  Binbrook  and  Tetney  into  the  German  Ocean  be- 
tween Grimsby  and  Saltfleet.  The  length  of  the  river  is 
about  twenty-two  miles.  The  mouth  hss  been  made  navi- 
gable, the  Louth  navigation  entering  the  sea  there. 

The  Ludd  rises  near  the  south-west  escarpment  of  the 
chalk  range.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  three 
brooks  which  unite  above  Louth  and  flow  north-east  into 
the  German  Ocean  by  several  arms,  one  of  which  enters 
the  sea  by  Orainthorpe  sluice  between  Tetney  and  Saltfleet, 
another  near  North  Somcrcoats.  and  the  third  at  Saltfleet. 
The  length  of  the  Ludd  is  about  eis^hteen  mile^^.  The  Louth 
navigation  consists  partly  of  this  river  and  partly  of  an  arti- 
ficial out  from  the  village  of  Alvingharo  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tetney  river :  the  navigation  is  about  fourteen  miles  long. 

The  Withera  or  Withern  Eau  rises  near  Ashby  Puerorum, 
and  flows  north-east  into  the  sea  at  Saltfleet,  where  its 
iBStuary  receives  one  of  the  arms  of  the  Ludd :  its  length  is 
about  twenty-four  miles.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it 
is  called  the  Calceby  Beck.  The  Steeping  rises  near  Ashby 
Puerorum,  and  flows  south-east,  not  far  from  Spilsby,  twenty 
miles  into  the  sea.  Wainfleet  stands  on  a  small  feeder  of 
this  river,  about  three  or  four  miles  from  the  sea:  small 
eraft  can  get  up  to  the  town.  This  river  was  formerly  na- 
vigable for  larger  vessels,  but  the  water  has  been  drawn  off 
by  the  dykes  cut  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the  adjacent  fen. 

Sooth  of  Wainfleet  the  fen  district  commences :  and  from 
the  extensive  system  of  draining  that  has  been  carried  on, 
the  hydrography  of  the  county  becomes  very  complicated. 
The  nvers  have  in  several  places  been  diverted  from  their 
natural  beds,  and  now  flow  in  artificial  channels  in  direct 
lines ;  and  are  connected  with  artificial  cuts,  which  open  a 
communication  between  rivers  naturally  unconnected.  We 
must  therefore  oomprehend  the  natural  and  artificial  hy- 
drography in  one  view,  from  the  impossibility  of  drawing 
exactly  the  line  of  demarcation  between  them. 

The  Witham,  the  most  important  river  in  the  county, 
rises  near  the  village  of  Tbistleton.  just  within  the  border 
of  Rutlandshire ;  but  almost  immediately  enters  Lincoln- 
shire, flowing  northward  to  the  town  of  Grantham,  and  receiv- 
ing by  the  way  several  brooks.  Below  Grantham  the  river 
flows  first  north,  then  west,  then  north,  and  north  by  east 
to  Lincoln ;  two  or  three  miles  of  its  course  in  this  part  are 
on  the  border  of  the  county,  which  it  separates  from  No^ 
tinghamshire ;  the  rest  within  the  county.  A  few  miles 
above  Lincoln  it  receives,  on  the  right  bank,  the  little  river 
Brant,  nearly  fifteen  miles  long,  ftt)m  Brandon,  north  of 
Grantham.  At  lincohi  the  river  turns  eastward,  and  flows 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bardney  Abbey,  where  it  receives  the 
united  stream  of  the  Langworth  river  and  the  South  Beck. 
The  principal  source  of  this  stream  (the  Langworth)  is  in  the 
chalk  hills  between  Market  Rasen  and  Loutb,  and  its  whole 
oourse  is  about  eighteen  miles.  From  the  junction  of  the 
Langworthf  the  Witham  flows  louth-eatt  to  the  neighbour- 


hood of  Tattershallt  where  it  receives,  on  the  left  bank,  the 
river  Bain ;  and  on  the  right  bank  the  Sleaford  river,  or 
Kyme  Ban.  The  Bain  rises  in  the  chalk  hills  at  Ludford, 
between  Market  Rasen  and  Louth,  and  flows  southward  by 
Horacastle  and  Tattershall.  Its  length  is  about  twentv-six 
miles:  it  receives  the  Waring,  Scrivelsby,  and  Bnderby 
Becks.  There  is  a  navigation  eleven  mues  long,  partly 
artificial,  nartly  natural,  from  the  Witham  up  to  Homcastle. 
The  Sleaford  river  rises  near  Ancaster,  and  flows  north-east 
by  Sleaford  and  South  Kyme  into  the  Witham ;  its  coune 
is  about  twenty-two  miles:  there  is  a  navigable  channel 
thirteen  and  a  half  miles  long,  partlv  natural,  partly  arti- 
ficiaU  from  the  Witham  up  to  SlMford.  From  the  junction 
of  these  streams,  the  Witham  flows  by  an  artificial  cut  to 
Boston,  below  which  town  it  flows  in  its  natural  bed  into 
the  Wash.  The  whole  length  of  the  Witham  may  be  esti- 
mated at  from  seventy-five  to  eighty  miles,  for  about  half  of 
which  it  is  navigable.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  to 
Beckingham,  iust  above  which  it  aivides  Nottinghamshire 
from  Lincohoshire^  its   banks  are  diversified  with  rising 

EDunds  and  pictures(|ue  objects.  From  Beckingham  to 
ncoln  it  flows  in  a  wide  sandy  valley ;  at  Lincoln  it  pastes 
through  a  depression  in  the  oolite  or  stonebrash  hills ;  and 
soon  Stier  enters  the  fens,  through  which  it  has  the  rest  of 
its  course.  At  Lincoln  it  communicates  with  the  Foss 
Dyke,  and  below  that  with  the  Homcastle  and  Sleaford 
navigation ;  there  are  also  numerous  cuts  connected  with  it 
for  tne  purpose  of  drainine  the  feus.  It  i»  supposed  that 
before  tne  Conquest  the  Witham  had  a  tideway  navigation 
for  large  vessels  up  to  Lincoln ;  but  its  navigation  has  been 
liable  to  frequent  impediments,  and  has  required  much  at- 
tention. 

The  Welland  rises  in  Northamptonshire,  and  flows  along 
the  border  of  that  countv,  which  it  divides  successively  from 
Leicestershire,  Rutlandshire,  and  Lincolnshire.  It  fint 
touches  the  border  of  Lincolnshire  just  above  Stamfurd, 
from  whence  it  flows  to  Deeping  and  Crowland,  where  what 
is  termed  the  Old  Welland  runs  northward  to  Spalding, 
while  another  arm  called  the  Shire  Drain  proceeds  along  the 
border  of  the  county,  into  the  Wash  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Nene.  From  Spaldinj^  the  Old  Welland  is  conveyed  in  a 
direct  line  by  an  artificial  channel  into  the  Wash.  There  ii 
a  navigation  up  to  Stamford.  Between  that  town  and  Deep- 
ing there  is  a  canal  by  the  side  of  the  natural  stream :  be- 
low Deeping  the  natural  channel  is  employed  for  abont  two 
miles ;  and  then  there  is  a  navigable  cut  to  Spalding.  The 
navigation  is  about  twenty-eight  miles  long  from  Stamford 
to  the  Wash. 

The  Glen  rises  between  Grantham  and  Folkingharo,  and 
flows  south  by  Corby  to  Barholm  not  far  from  Stamford  ; 
in  thii  part  of  its  course  it  crosses  a  projecting  comer  of  the 
county  of  Rutland.  Just  below  Barholm  it  receive  a  stream 
which  rises  near  the  Glen  and  has  a  course  almost  parallel 
to  it.  From  the  junction  of  this  stream  at  Wilsthorpe  the 
Glen  flows  north-east  into  the  Wash  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Welland.  Its  whole  length  is  about  thirty-six  miles.  A 
small  rivulet  which  joins  the  Glen  has  been  made  nsvigs- 
ble  for  three  miles  and  a  half^  up  to  the  town  of  Bourn ;  and 
below  the  junction  of  this  rivulet  the  Glen  is  navigable  for 
about  twelve  miles  into  the  Welland  between  Spalding  and 
the  Wash. 

A  general  account  of  the  great  fen  district  of  England, 
and  of  the  changes  which  it  has  undergone,  is  given  else- 
where. [Bedford  Lbvbl.]  The  limits  of  the  Lincolnshire 
fens  have  been  already  given,  and  it  is  only  reouisite  to 
notice  some  of  the  principal  cuts  and  drains.  The  Car 
D^ke,  which  skirts  the  westem  border  of  the  fens,  com- 
mences in  the  Welland  between  Stamford  and  Deeping,  and 
mns  northwanl  nearly  thirty-flve  miles  into  the  fens  of  the 
Witham,  with  the  drainage  of  which  it  is  connected.  Some 
authors  state  that  the  Car  Dyke  mns  into  the  Witham,  but 
this  appears  not  to  be  the  case  at  present,  though  it  mav  have 
originally  been  sa  This  canal  is  supposed  to  be  of  Roman 
origin :  it  is  sixty  feet  wide,  and  has  on  each  side  a  wide  flat 
bank. 

The  South  Forty-Foot  is  cut  fivm  the  Glen  by  a  circuit- 
ous course  to  the  Witham  at  Boston :  iu  length  is  about 
twenty-two  miles :  it  receives  a  number  of  small  streams 
flowing  from  the  hills  that  form  the  western  boundary  of 
the  fen  countnr. 

The  North  Forty-Foot  mns  ten  miles  from  the  Kyme,  or 
Sleaford  river,  near  its  junction  with  the  Withsm,  rarallel 
to  the  Witham,  into  the  South  Forty-Foot,  nmt  Boston 
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The  West  Fen  Catch-water  Drain,  and  the  East  Fen  Catch- 
witer  Drain  bound  the  fen  district  on  the  north  side,  and 
extend  about  ten  and  seven  miles  respectively ;  they  do  not 
immediately  communicate.  The  Old  and  New  Hammond 
Beck  runs  by  a  circuitous  course  from  the  Welland  near 
Spalding  to  the  South  Forty-Foot  near  Boston.  Its  length 
b  aboul  twenty  miles.  The  other  cuts,  provinoially  termed 
•  Leuns.'  *  Droves.'  *  Drains,'  *  Becks,'  •  Eaus,'  and  •  Dykes,' 
are  two  numerous  to  admit  of  distinct  notice.  In  the  fens 
between  the  Glen  and  that  arm  of  the  Welland  called  the 
Shire  Drain  they  are  particularly  numerous.  The  drainage 
of  the  northern  fens  is  noticed  elsewhere.    [Axholmk,] 

Of  navigable  canals,  beside  the  Ancholme,  Louth,  Hom- 
eastle,  Sleaford.  Bourn,  and  other  navigations  already  no- 
ticed, ibere  are  only  two.  One  of  them,  the  Foss  Dyke,  is 
probably  a  Roman  work,  and  appears  to  have  been  used 
for  nangation  previous  to  the  Conquest.  Henry  I.  had  it 
fleined  out  and  the  navigation  improved.    Some  have  sup- 

dbim  to  be  the  author  of  it.  It  extends  from  the 
;  at  Torksey,  once  a  place  of  some  consequence,  above 
Giin&borough,  to  the  Witham  at  Lincoln ;  its  length  is  eleven 
win;  it  is  level  throughout,  but  its  waters  are  four  or  five 
feet  above  those  of  the  Trent  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  continuation  of  the  Car  Dyke,  whicli,  though  now  used 
only  for  draining,  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  oC  navigation :  but  there  is  no  need  to  assume  any 
connection  between  the  Car  Dyke  and  the  Foss  Dyke,  if, 
as  is  likely,  the  Witham  was  antiently  navigable  for  ships 
up  to  Lincoln.  Tlie  other  canal  is  the  Stainforth  and 
Ikeadby  Canal,  which  opens  a  communication  between  the 
Don  or  Dun  navigation  at  Stainforth  near  Thome  in  York- 
shire, and  the  Trent  at  Keadby  in  Lincolnshire.  This  canal, 
which  is  fifteen  miles  long,  has  a  part  of  its  course  in  the 
U\e  of  Axholme  in  Lincolnshire. 

Among  the  projected  railways  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
WM  designed  to  pass  through  this  county.  It  was  to  run 
from  London  by  Cambridge  to  York.  It  was  to  enter  Lin- 
cobshire  a  little  to  the  east  of  Market  Deeping,  and  was 
designed  to  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  present  coach-road  to 
Lincoln;  and  from  thence  first  on  the  left,  tlien  on  the 
nebt  of  the  Foss  Dyke  to  the  Trent  above  Gainsborough. 
The  eiecation  of  this  railroad,  except  of  the  part  from  Lon- 
don to  Cambridge,  has  been  given  up  for  the  present. 

The  principal  coach-road  is  the  Hull,  Barton,  and  Lincoln 
mail-road.    This  enters  the  county  at  Market  Deeping,  90 
miles  fit)m  London,  and  runs  north  by  west  by  Bourne  (97 
miles),  Folkingliam  (106  miles),  and  Sleaford  (115^  miles) 
toUncoln  (134  miles).     From  Lincoln  the  road  runs  due 
non\k\a  a  direct  line  along  an  old  Roman  road  for  many 
miles:  jujd  lYietv  turning  north  by  east,  runs  by  Brigg,  or 
GJan/ord  Bridge  (156  mik»>  to  Barton  (167  miles),  on  the 
wath  bank  of  the  Humber,  opposite  Hull.    The  Louth  and 
Bdston  mail  road  branches  oft  from  the  above  just  before  it 
enters  Lineolnshire,  and  passing  through  the  opposite  ex- 
tremiiyof  the  town  of  Deeping,  runs  by  Spalding  (101  miles), 
Boston  (]I6|  miles),  and   Spilsby  (133i  miles),  to  Louth 
(U9  ffli/^);  from  whence  a  road  runs  onward  to  Great 
Cnmsby  (165  miles)  on  the  Sea.    The  great  north  road 
(trafelied  by  the  Thurso,  Edinbur|;rh,  ana  York  niail.  and 
bt  the  Glasgow  and  Carlisle  mail)  enters  the  county  at 
Stamford  (89  miles),  and  runs  north-north-west  by  Gran- 
tham (110  miles)  into  Nottinghamshire.     Roads  lead  from 
liMoln  by  Wrngby  to  Louth,  and  on  to  Salttieet ;  by  Market 
''^UR)  to  Grimsby ;  and  by  Newark  to  Nottingham.   A  road 
^m  Nottingham  by  Bingham  falls  into  the  high  north  road 
at  Oranibam ;  and  a  road  from  Yarmouth  and  Norwich,  by 
Ljna  aal  Wisbeach,   falls  into  the  Louth  and  Boston  road 
at  Spalding.    The  other  roads  do  not  require  specific  notice. 
Apia&tre. — The  agriculture  of  Lincolnshire  Ls  inte- 
resting on  many  accounts.     The  soil  varies  greatly  in 
diS<!rent  districts.     In  some  places  it  is  as  rich  and  produc- 
tive as  the  greediest  farmer  could  desire,  and  in  others  so 
poor  as  to  weary  the  patience  and  industry  of  the  most 
per^etering.     The  grazing  land  in  this  county  cannot  be 
iQipasied  in  \V&  capabiUties  for  fattening  cattle;  and  some 
i^f  the  drained  fens  and  warp  lands  along  the  rivers  possess 
I  hii(h  degree  of  fertility  when  cultivated.    From  these  cir- 
nautances  it  ibllows  that  every  variety  of  cultivation  which 
^  island  presents  may  be  observed  in  this  county.   There 
'nt^]J  some  lands  which  are  under  the  old  course  of  two 
^'^  and  a  fallovr,  while  others  are  cultivated  with  all  the 
cin  vbich  an  improved  system  of  husbandry  recommends. 
Jo  £i?e  a  general  idea  of  the  various  kinda  of  8oil«  i?e 
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will  follow  the  division  given  by  A.  Young  in  his  Report  of 
this  county ;  premising  however  that  it  cannot  be  considered 
as  entirely  correct,  but  only  an  approximation  to  the  truth. 

Acres. 

He  reckons  of  fen  lands      •     «     •     •  776,960 

Of  loamy  and  sandy  heaths,  now  mostly 

cultivated 118,400 

Of  wolds,  chiefly  chalk        ....  234,880 

Of  various  loams  and  sands  of  mode- 
rate quality      •••••••  718,080 

Making  a  total  of    .     .  ^  1,848,320 

Upon  the  whole  the  majority  of  the  lands  in  Lancolnshire 
may  be  said  to  possess  a  soil  of  more  than  medium  fertility, 
compared  with  the  average  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  the  county,  both  in  grain  and  cattle,  is  very  con- 
siderable. 

The  temperature  of  Lincolnshire  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  centre  of  England.  The  flatness  of  the  sur&ce 
allows  the  winds  to  blow  uninterruptedly  over  it,  and  of 
these  the  western  are  the  most  violent.  Near  the  coast  the 
sea  tempers  the  cold  easterly  winds  in  winter,  and  the  snow 
seldom  lies  long. 

The  climate  in  the  lower  parts,  where,  in  spite  of  extensive 
drainings,  much  marshy  ground  still  remains,  is  not  very 
healthy,  and  intermittent  fevers  are  prevalent;  but  they 
are  becoming  much  less  frequent  since  the  draining  and 
improvement  of  the  soil.  Tne  water  in  the  lower  parts  is 
bad  and  brackish,  being  procured  only  from  wells  and  ponds ; 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  spring  of  pure  water  in  the  fena 
The  lands  which  have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by 
banking  and  draining  are  mostly  laid  in  large  farms,  which 
require  a  considerable  capital.  In  other  parts  of  the  county 
there  are  many  small  properties,  cultivated  by  the  owners, 
and  kept  with  great  neatness.  There  were  formerly  many 
more  of  these  than  there  are  now.  Lincolnshire  exhibita 
great  neatness  in  the  care  with  which  the  land  is  weeded 
and  manured,  especially  the  light  sands.  The  introduction 
of  bones  for  manure  has  made  many  poor  light  sands  in 
Lincolnshire  vie  with  the  best  in  production,  and  nowhere 
have  ground  bones  been  used  so  long  and  so  abundantly4 
The  turnips,  which  are  raised  by  means  of  this  manure  on 
the  poorest  sands,  being  fed  ofif  with  sheen,  lay  the  founda<* 
tion  of  a  productive  course  without  any  other  manure. 

Among  the  different  manures  which  are  used  for  tho 
arable  land  in  Lincolnshire,  we  must  not  pass  over  that  of 
fish,  especially  that  small  fish  which  abounds  in  shallaiv 
waters,  and  is  named  the  stickleback.  It  is  very  soon 
putrid,  and  greatly  assists  the  natural  juice?  of  the  eanh  in 
producing  vegetation. 

On  the  richest  fen  lands  the  most  profitable  rotation 
consists  of  the  following  crops: — 1.  Cole,  fed  off  with 
sheep ;  2,  oats ;  3,  beans ;  4,  wheat ;  5,  clover ;  6,  wheat* 
If  wheat  were  sown  immediately  after  the  cole,  it  would 
be  rank,  and  probably  lodged.  The  oats  and  beans  reduce 
it  to  a  proper  state,  by  exhau.nting  a  portion  of  the  manure 
and  preparing  the  soil  better  for  wheat.  The  oats  are 
always  fine  and  abundant,  seldom  less  than  8  quarters  per 
acre,  and  often  10  and  even  12  quarters. 

In  some  heavy  soils  the  Essex  rotation  is  adopted:^- 
1 ,  fallow ;  2,  barley ;  3,  beans ;  4,  wheat ;  and  this,  alter- 
nated with  the  other,  answers  well  on  rich  lands.  A 
fallow  once  in  ten  years  is  almost  indispensable,  to  keep 
the  land  free  from  root-weeds.  The  clover  also  recurs  less 
often,  and  is  consequently  less  apt  to  fail  than  when  it  is 
sown  every  sixth  year  on  the  same  land.  Those  who  have 
been  induced  by  some  eminent  agricultural  writers,  such 
as  Arthur  Young,  and  others,  to  attempt  to  cultivate  heavy 
and  wet  soils  without  an  occasional  fiaillow,  have  soon 
been  obliged  to  return  to  this  effective  mode  of  cleaning 
land :  the  hoeing  of  beans  or  other  green  crops  can  never 
be  executed  so  perfectly  as  to  keep  the  land  entirely  free 
from  those  destructive  weeds  which  have  perennial  roots. 
For  the  poor  sands  there  is  no  system  so  advantageous  as 
that  of  raisine  turnips,  and  feeding  sheep  with  them  on  the 
land  where  they  grew.  The  tread  and  urine  of  the  sheep 
give  consistency  to  the  loose  sand,  and,  for  a  time,  impart  to 
it  the  properties  of  a  good  loam,  so  that  it  will  retain  water 
sufl&cientlv  to  supply  the  roots  of  the  growing  com.  If 
marl  can  oe  put  on  the  sinface  at  the  same  time,  the  nature 
of  the  soil  will  be  greatly  improved ;  and  that  which  would 
only  bear  a  crop  of  oats,  will  now  become  capable  of  giving 
a  s^  return  of  wheat.    Manure  alone  cannot  effect  this  ; 
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under  tbe  Romaoi.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxoni  it  was  also 
a  place  of  consequence;  and  notice  of  it  occurs  in  the 
struggles  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes.  At  the  time  of  the 
Conquest  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  places  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  emporium  of  a  considerable  trade.  Wil- 
liam the  Conqueror  onlered  the  erection  of  a  strong  c4MtIe 
here  a.d.  1086.  The  erection  of  this  castle  is  said  to  have 
caused  the  demolition  of  two  hundred  and  forty  houses.  At 
the  time  of  the  Domesday  turvev  there  were  in  Lincoln 
1070  houses  and  900  burgesses.  The  prosperity  of  theplace 
appears  to  have  been  fUrtner  promoted  in  the  time  of  Henry 
I.  by  clearing  out  the  Foss  Dyke,  and  making  it  again 
a>'ailable  for  navigation.  This  inland  communication,  with 
the  advantage  of  the  navigation  (probably  a  tideway  navi- 
g^ation  for  sea-borne  vessels)  of  the  Witham,  rendered  the 
situation  of  Lincoln  peculiarly  fkvourable  for  commerce.  In 
the  reign  of  Stephen  the  empress  Maud  was  besieged  here 
by  the  king,  who  took  the  city,  but  the  empress  escaped. 
Tjie  castle  was  shortly  after  surprised  by  some  of  her  par- 
tisans, and  being  besieged  by  the  king,  who  had  the  towns- 
men in  his  interest  (a.d.  1141),  was  relieved  by  the  approach 
of  Robert  earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  brother  to  the  empress. 
Stephen,  upon  the  approach  of  the  relieving  force,  gave 
battle  to  it ;  but,  by  the  desertion  of  Alan  earl  of  Richmond, 
he  was  defeated  and  taken  after  fighting  with  the  greatest 
intrepidity. 

In  the  civil  wars  of  the  reign  of  John  the  town  was  taken 
by  Gilbert  de  Gaunt,  one  of  the  barons  in  the  interest  of 
liouis,  Dauphin  of  France,  who  had  created  him  earl  of 
Lincoln.  The  castle  however  held  out  for  the  king  and  was 
besieged  by  Gilbert,  who  hearing  that  John  was  approach- 
ing from  Norfolk,  retreated  from  the  place.  John  however 
having  lost  his  baggage  in  the  Wash,  and  died  of  (^ief,  Gil- 
bert retook  the  town  and  reinvested  the  castle.  The  earl  of 
Pembroke,  regent  duringthe  minority  of  Henry  III.,  ad- 
vanced to  relieve  it,  and  Fulk  de  Brent,  a  chieftain  of  the 
king's  party,  threw  himself  with  a  reinforcement  into  the 
castle.  The  besiegers,  who  were  supported  by  a  body  of 
French,  were  attacked  on  both  sides ;  and  the  town,  in  which 
they  attempted  to  defend  themselves,  was  stormed  by  the 
earl  of  Pembroke.  The  count  of  Perche,  commander  of  the 
French,  was  slain  ;  many  of  the  insurgent  barons  and  other 
prisoners  of  rank  were  taken,  and  the  party  of  the  Dauphin 
was  crushed.  The  battle  was  fought  June  4,  1218.  At  a 
subsequent  period  the  castle  was  in  the  hands  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  son  of  £dward  HI.,  who  greatly  improved  it 

In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  the  inhabitants  promised  to 
support  the  king,  but  in  aj>.  1643  the  city  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  parliamentatians,  who  had  a  garrison  here.  The 
royalists  attempted  by  treachery  to  possess  themselves  of  the 
place ;  but  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  tlie  cavaliers  who 
nad  broken  in  were  repulsed.  They  got  possession  of  the 
city  however  soon  after;  and  in  1644  the  parliamentary 
army  under  the  earl  of  Manchester  attacked  the  city  and 
took  the  lower  part  of  it.  The  royalisU  retreated  to  the 
cathedral  and  the  castle,  which  were  stormed,  in  spite  of  a 

Sillant  resistance,  on  the  night  of  May  5th,  two  days  after 
le  earl's  arrival  before  the  place. 

The  city  is  built  on  the  southern  slope  and  at  the  foot  of 
m  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  the  cathedral.  It  con- 
tains twelve  parishes,  and  part  of  a  thirteenth,  the  re- 
mainder of  which,  with  two  others,  are  locally  within  the 
limits,  though  ^ot  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city.  There  are 
four  parishes  in  the  Uberty  of  the  city,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river :  the  area  of  the  city  cannot  be  given  separately : 
the  city  and  liberty,  and  the  included  parisnes,  contain  alto- 
gether 17,560  acres.  The  town  is  irr^larly  laid  out ;  the 
principal  street  is  along  the  road  from  London  to  Barton-on- 
Humber,  which  extends  right  through  the  place,  crossing 
the  Witham  by  a  hridge,  and  running  up  the  hill  on  which 
the  cathedral  stands.  This  street  also  extends  a  considerable 
length  south  of  theWitham.  The  streets  are  paved,  lighted 
with  gas,  and  supplied  with  water  from  public  conduits  or 
fountains.  There  are  several  small  bridges  over  theWitham 
or  over  the  drains  or  dykes  near  the  eitv.  The  high  bridge 
over  the  Witham  has  one  arch  of  nearly  22  feet  span,  and 
1 1  feet  high ;  it  is  considered  to  be  at  least  five  hundred 
years  old.  There  are  market-places  or  market-houses  for 
3orn,  cattle,  meat,  and  butter,  in  different  parts  of  the  city ; 
the  fish-market  is  held  near  the  hi^h  bridge. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  pubhc  buildings  is  the  cathe- 
dral, which  is  advantageously  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
hdl,  and  may  be  seen  for  many  milia  across  the  flat  country 


to  the  south-east  or  south-west*  its  three  towers  have  at  a 
distance  a  very  fine  effect  It  has  been  erected  at  different 
periods,  and  combines,  in  consequence,  various  stylet  of 
architecture :  the  predominant  style  is  the  early  Bngluh.  ofa 
remarkably  rich  and  beautiful  character.  The  cathedral  may 
vie  with  any,  and  has  been  by  some  judges  preferred  even  to 
York.  It  u  much  enclosed  by  buildings  on  the  north,  Mmth, 
and  west  sides ;  but  is  more  open  on  the  east.  The  nave  ta 
very  fine,  and  the  piers  in  this  part  are  peculiarly  rich  ;  and 
though  the  side  aisles  are  unusually  narrow,  the  effect  of 
the  whole  is  excellent  The  western  front  which  embraces 
the  width  of  the  nave  and  aisles  with  the  side  chapels  (or,  at 
some  term  them,  transepts)  at  the  west  end,  is  partly  Nor- 
man, partly  earlv  English :  it  has  two  towers  whose  height 
from  the  ground  is  1 80  feet  There  were  formerly  spi/es 
upon  these,  of  the  height  of  101  feet  but  these  were  taken 
down  thirty  years  ago ;  there  are  still  pinnacles  at  the  coroen 
of  the  towers.  At  each  angle  of  the  west  front  are  octa- 
gonal staircase  turrets  crowned  with  pinnacles.  There  ore 
three  west  doorways,  the  centre  one  opening  into  the  nnve, 
the  side  ones  into  the  two  side  aisles.  There  is  much  sculp- 
ture and  tracervon  this  front  in  excellent  presenatiun  ;  aud 
over  the  central  doorway  are  several  statues  of  thu  kin^*>  i4 
England,  from  the  Conquest  to  Edward  111.,  under  decorutctj 
canopies.  The  central  or  great  transepts  are  chietly  in  \\m 
early  English  style;  they  have  aisles  on  the  eattern  m'Is, 
which  are  divided  into  rooms,  used  as  vestries  or  chape. g 
There  are  at  the  ends  of  the  transepts  circular  windnw*] 
that  at  the  end  of  tbe  south  transept  is  one  of  the  fnu^ 
circles  in  the  early  English  style  remaining.  The  *  Galilee 
court'  or  poreh  attached  to  the  west  side  of  the  south  trsi» 
sept  and  the  chapels  on  the  east  aisle  of  the  same,  are  parti 
cularly  deserving  of  attention  for  the  intricacy  and  beauty  ol 
their  mouldings,  and  the  singularity  and  excellence  of  iheii 
general  composition.  At  the  intersection  of  these  tran»ep4| 
with  the  nave  and  choir  is  the  central  tower,  53  feet  square 
with  pinnacles  at  the  comers.  The  windows  of  this  tovei 
are  rather  small,  which  circumstance  renders  the  lanten 
obscure.  The  height  of  this  tower  from  the  ground  to  tb 
summit  of- the  pinnacles  is  about  300  feet.  The  choir  is  f 
richer  and  more  elaborate  composition  than  the  na%'e  an 
transepts;  though,  like  them,  it  is  of  early  English  ch  a  rac 
ter.     it  is  separated  from  the  nave  by  a  rich  stone  screen. 

The  eastern  end  of  the  choir,  with  tbe  Lady  Chapel,  w  of 
transition  style  between  tbe  early  and  decorated  Ent:li»l 
of  peculiar  beauty  and  interest  The  east  window,  of  eigh 
lights,  is  a  fine  composition.  The  cathedral  is  at  this  end  \e* 
encompassed  with  buildings;  a  better  view  of  it  can  cuum 
quently  be  obtained.  There  are  two  transepts  to  ihe  ea*l 
warrl  of  the  principal  transepts,  and  there  are  several  chapd 
in  different  parts.  The  dimensions  of  the  cathedral  are  a 
follows:  —Exterior  length  of  the  church  within  its  bultreM* 
524  feet;  inferior  length  4^2  feet;  width  of  the  a^.haln 
(interior  width,  we  believe,  of  the  nave  and  choir  with  thei 
respective  aisles)  80  feet;  height  of  the  vaulting  of  th 
nave  80  feet;  width  of  the  western  front  174  feet  El 
terior  length  of  the  principal  transept  250  feet  intcna 
222  feel;  width  66  feet  Smaller  or  eastern  transept- 
length  170  feet;  width,  including  the  side  chapels  4^ 
feet  The  dimensions  are,  we  believe,  when  not  otherwi* 
specified,  interior  dimensions. 

The  old  bell,  called  the  Tom  of  Lincoln,  which  was  cai 
in  1610,  and  hung  in  the  northernmost  of  the  west  toweri 
became  cracked  in  1827,  and  being  broken  up  in  1834,  will 
six  other  bells,  was  recast  into  the  present  large  bell  sw 
two  Quarter  bells  by  Mr.  Thomas  Mcars  of  l>ondon,  sw 
placed  in  the  Rood  (or  central)  tower  in  1835.  The  D(M 
bell,  which  is  larger  and  heavier  than  the  old  one.  is  6  w« 
104  inches  in  diameter  at  the  mouth,  and  weighs  5  too 
8  rwt :  the  old  one  weighed  nearly  a  ton  less.  v»«.  4  ijjn 
1 4  rwt  The  new  bell  is  more  musical  than  the  old  one,  o" 
not  nearly  so  loud  and  sonorous.  It  is  the  third  t>ell  for  si* 
in  the  kingdom;  being  exceeded  only  by  'Mighty Tom  0 
Oxford  (7  tons  1 5  cwt)  and  •  Great  Tom'  of  Exeter  (6  toos^ 

On  the  north  side  of  the  cathedral  are  the  cloisters  wi" 
tbe  chapter-house.  The  cloisters  enclose  a  quadrangle  ° 
118feetbv91:  three  sides  remain  in  their  oriipnal  stJWs 
and  are  or  good  decorated  work ;  over  the  fourth  (the  non 
side  is  a  library  built  by  Dean  Honevwood  in  the  U 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  library  ^^"{^'rj 
collection  of  books,  with  some  curious  tpecimcns  of  *^*?^ 
antiquities.  In  the  enclosure  of  the  cloisters,  •*"^^, 
below  the  surface.  i|,fte&«?d|ggit_^t^rtea  pa^«» 
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From  the  eastern  side  of  tbe.cloisters  is  the  entrance  to  the 
chapter-house,  a  lofty  and  elegant  decagon,  with  a  groined 
loof  supported  by  a  central  pillar.  Though  not  equal  to  the 
chapter-hoose  of  Salisbury,  it  is  very  fine.  Its  interior 
diameter  is  60  feet  6  inohes. 

The  cathedral  contains  numerous  monuments ;  but  many 
more,  which  formerly  existed,  have  been  removed  or  totally 
destroyed.  Many  were  defsiced  or  pulled  down  at  the  Re- 
fbrmatioD,  or  by  the  parliamentary  soldiers  in  the  great  civil 
Ttr;  and  many  vrere  disarranged  when  the  floor  of  the 
rathedral  was  newly  paved  in  a.d.  1783,  or  when  subse- 
ijuent  alterations  were  made  in  the  nave  and  choir.  Among 
other  tombs  are  those  of  Catherine  S  win  ford,  duchess  of 
Lancaster,  wife  of  John  of  Graunt ;  of  Joan,  countess  of 
Westmoreland,  their  daughter ;  and  of  several  bishops  and 
deans  of  the  cathedral. 

The  ofBcers  of  the  cathedral  are  the  bishop,  dean,  pre- 
ceator,  chancellor,  suhdean,  six  archdeacons,  fifty^two  pre- 
bendaries, four  priest-vicars,  five  lay-clerks  or  singing-men, 
in  or^ist,  seven  poor  clerks,  four  choristers,  and  six 
burghtst  chanters.  The  net  yearly  revenue  of  the  bishopric 
s  4542/. ;  the  net  yearly  income  of  the  cathedral,  divided 
between  the  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  and  subdean,  is 
69B6/.;  these  dignitaries  have  residences.  On  the  south 
iide  of  the  cathedral  are  the  ruins  of  the  bishop's  palace, 
wh^ch  was  demolished  during  the  civil  wars.  The  snell  of 
I  the  magnificent  hall,  eighty-four  feet  by  fifty  feet,  supported 
by  two  rows  of  piUars,  a  gateway,  and  part  of  the  kitchen 
wail,  remain.  A  modem  bouse  has  been  built  on  part  of 
(he  site,  in  which  the  bishop  resides  when  at  Lincoln.  The 
deanery  is  an  antient  building ;  and  near  it  is  another 
I  antient  building,  called  *  the  Works  Chantry,*  formerly  the 
I  residence  of  the  chancellor  of  the  diocese.  The  vicar's 
college  once  formed  a  auadrangle,  of  which  at  present 
there  remain  only  four  houses  inhabited  by  the  vicars. 
There  a  an  antient  gateway  yet  standing. 

The  see  of  Lincoln  was  originally  at  Dorchester  on  the 
bank  of  the  Thames.  The  see  of  Dorchester  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  aj>.  625  or  636. '  The  dioceses  of  Leicester  and 
Sidnacester  (probably  Stow,  between  Lincoln  and  Gains- 
boKQugh),  the  latter  of  which  comprehended  the  parts  of 
lin^,  were  added  to  it ;  and  in  the  eleventh  century  (a.d. 

1057,  or  107^  or  1088,  for  accounts  vary)  the  seat  of  the 
brsboprie  wu  removed  to  Lincoln.  Although  the  dioceses  of 
Ely  (in  the  twelfth  century),  Oxford  and  Peterborough  (in 
the  sixteenth  century,,  at  the  Reformation),  were  taken  out 
i  of  it,  it  is  still  the  most  extensive  diocese  in  the  kingdom.  It 
ii  divided  into  six  archdeaconries :  1,  Lincoln ;  and,  2,  Stow, 
I  vhith  two  comprehend  the  county  of  Lincx>ln ;  3,  Leicester, 
which  indxtAea  Leioestershire ;  4,  Bedford,  which  includes 
Bed/bnisfaire;  5,  Huntingdon,  which  includes  Huntingdon- 
tbire  and  port  of  Hertfordshire ;  and,  6,  Buckingham,  which 
includes  Buckinghamshire.  (Considerable  alterations  are 
however  to  be  made,  in  conformity  with  the  act  6  and  7 
Vf  i\\.  IV.,  c  77.  The  counties  of  Huntingdon  and  Bedford 
arc  to  be  tran^rred  to  the  diocese  of  Ely ;  the  county  of 
Buckingham  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  diocese  of  Oxford ; 
the  county  of  Leicester  to  the  diocese  of  Peterborough  ;  and 
the  part  of  Hertfordshire  to  that  of  Rochester.  Of  the 
present  diocese  only  the  county  of  Lincoln  is  to  remain, 
but  to  this  is  to  be  added  the  county  of  Nottingham,  trans- 
^red  from  the  diocese  of  York.  A  fit  residence  is  to  be 
erected  for  the  bishop,  whose  average  income  is  to  be  from 
imi  to  50001. 

The  parish  churches  of  Lincoln  are  twelve  in  number ; 
<«naerty  there  are  said  to  have  been  fifty  or  more,  most  of 
vbiebwere  standing  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  The 
F^sent  cbnrches  are  mostly  small  and  much  mutilated. 
four  of  five  churches  south  of  the  Witham  have  Norman 
^^if^^t.  An  additional  church  is  about  to  be  built  by  sub- 
»cnption. 

Tne  remains  of  the  castle  stand  on  the  hill,  west  of  the 

caihcdnl:  they  consist  chiefly  of  the  outer  walls  and  the 

Oneway  tower.     The  site  of  the  castle  is  occupied    by  the 

fiHiatygaol  and  court-house,  which  were  rebuilt  a  few  years 

^pvaM.  handsome  style  by  Sir  R.  Smirke.    In  one  corner 

^  tbe  area  is  m  small  building,  *  Cob's  Hall,'  supposed  to 

,  ^Te  been  a  chax>el ;  and  in  one  part  of  the  outer  wall,  on 

*V  north  side,  are  the  remains  of  a  turret  in  the  line  of  the 

I^f'Qun  wall  of  Lindum,  in  which  is  a  gateway  apparently  Ro- 

\  <^^  and  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  gates  of  that 

I  ^^^  or  to  have  belonged  to  a  building  more  antient  than 

I  uiD  cvtie. 
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Lincoln  abounds  in  monastic  and  other  remains  of  antient 
architecture.  There  are  several  antient  gateways,  us  the 
Chequer  or  Exchequer  Gale  in  the  Cathedral  C5lose,  and 
the  Stonebow  in  the  High-street ;  the  remains  of  a  fort 
called  'Lucy  Tower;'  a  tower  of  three  stories,  incorporated 
in  a  modem  house  called  '  the  Priory,'  and  several  other 
buildings.  'The  Grey  Friars*  is  a  large  oblong  building, 
the  lower  story  of  which  is  occupied  as  a  spinning-school, 
and  lies  some  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground ;  part  of 
the  upper  slor>',  formerly  the  chapel,  is  now  used  for  a  free- 
school,  and  the  remaining  part  as  a  library.  The  remains 
of  John  of  Gaunt's  Palace  and  of  a  buildmg  called  John 
of  Gaunt's  Stables  present  some  interesting  Norman  and 
early  English  features.  In  the  gable  of  the  palace  is  a 
beautiful  oriel  window. 

The  population  of  the  city  and  liberty,  in  1831,  was 
11,843,  to  which  may  be  added  that  of  the  three  parishes 
locally  included,  1360;  together,  13,203.  The  chief  trade 
is  in  flour,  which  is  sent  to  Manchester  and  London,  and 
there  are  some  extensive  breweries  noted  for  their  ale. 
There  are  now  eight  or  ten  steam-engines  in  the  city;  a  few 
years  ago  there  was  not  one.  The  county  assizes  and  the 
election  for  the  northern  division  of  the  county,  and  quarter- 
sessions  for  the  city  and  liberty,  are  held  here.  There  are  a 
race- course,  a  theatre,  and  assembly-rooms. 

There  are  several  dissenting  places  of  worship,  several 
public  libraries,  two  news-rooms,  a  flourishing  mechanics'  in- 
stitute, and  several  book-societies.  There  are  a  general  dis- 
pensary, a  lunatic  asylum,  a  county  hospital,  a  lying-in- 
hospital,  and  several  other  charitable  institutions. 

Lincoln  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  Henry  II.,  hut 
the  governing  charter  was  that  of  Charles  I.  By  the  Mu- 
nicipal Reform  Act  the  city  is  divided  into  three  wards, 
and  has  a  mayor,  six  aldermen,  and  eighteen  councillors. 
The  guildhall  is  an  antient  Grothic  building;  the  court- 
house for  the  city  is  modem ;  the  gaol  is  not  large  enough 
to  admit  of  the  proper  classification  of  prisoners. 

The  city  returns  two  members  to  parliament:  it  first 
exercised  this  privilege  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The 
parliamentary  constituency,  in  1833,  consisted  of  603  free- 
men and  621  ten-pound  householders:  total,  1124.  The 
parliamentary  borough  comprehends  the  city  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  liberty. 

There  were  in  the  city,  in  1833,  two  infant-schools,  with 
323 children;  five  dame-schools,  with  67  children ;  thirty- 
two  day-schools  (including  two  endowed  schools,  with  86 
children),  with  776  children ;  four  boarding  and  day  schools, 
with  150  to  180  children  ;  one  national  school,  with  474 
children ;  and  seven  Sunday-schools,  with  about  760  chil- 
dren. There  were  at  the  same  time  in  the  liberty,  one 
boarding-school,  with  30  to  40  children ;  six  day-schools 
(three  of  them  partly  or  wholly  supported  by  subscription), 
containing  246  children ;  and  five  Sunday-schools,  with 
320  children. 

Grimsby  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Bradley  Haverstoe,  in  the 
parts  of  Lindsey,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  H umber,  near  its 
xnouth.  In  the  time  of  Edward  HI.  Grimsby  was  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  furnish  the  king  with  eleven  vessels  and 
170  marmers  for  his  armament  against  (Calais.  The  gradual 
blocking  up  of  the  harbour  by  the  accumulation  of  mud  and 
sand  led  to  the  decay  of  the  port,  until  it  was  renovated  by 
the  spirited  exertions  of  some  of  the  neighbouring  landed 
proprietors  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  The 
landing  at  low  water  is  nowever  still  very  bad,  and  a  jetty  is 
now  erecting  to  remedy  this  inconvenience.  The  parish  of 
Grimsby,  the  township  of  Clee,  and  the  hamlet  of  Weelsby, 
comprehend  2110  acres,  and  had  in  1831  a  population  of 
4225,  of  which  a  small  proportion  is  agricultural.  The 
town  consists  of  two  parts:  the  older  part  of  the  town 
is  irregularly  laid  out,  and  is  at  the  head  of  the  harbour, 
about  a  mile  firom  the  sea ;  the  new  part,  commonly  called 
'  the  Marsh,'  consists  of  three  streets  parallel  to  the  harbour, 
on  the  east  side.  The  harbour,  which  is  a  tide  harbour, 
with  a  lock,  &c.,  is  atone  of  the  mouths  of  the  Laceby  Beck* 
extending  inland  about  a  mile  southward  from  the  sea: 
vessels  drawing  sixteen  feet  can  enter  it  with  high-water  at 
neap  tides.  There  are  large  warehouses  and  timber-yarda 
attached  to  the  harbour.  The  town  formerly  consisted 
of  two  parishes  now  united.  The  church  of  St  James, 
now  the  only  one,  is  a  large  cross  church,  with  a  tower  in 
the  centre;  the  architecture  is  in  a  neat  degree  early 
English ;  the^  west  door  is  Norman.  There  are  in  the 
church  some 'antient  monuments  and  inscriptions,  &nd« 
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large  foqt  of  early  English  character.  There  U  a  small  ill- 
manuged  horough  s^ol.  There  are  a  tan-yard,  two  bone- 
mills,  some  coru-tniTu,  and  a  lar^e  ropery  for  making  patent 
cordage  of  phorraiura  tenax,  which  ua«  not  been  very  auc- 
ccHsfui.    The  market  is  on  Friday. 

Grimsby  is  a  borough  by  prescription ;  the  council  under 
the  Municipal  Reform  Act  consists  of  four  aldermen  and 
twelve  councillors.  The  parliamentary  borough,  which 
was  considerably  enlarged  by  the  Bounaary  Act,  includes, 
besides  the  manicipaf  borough,  the  rest  of  the  parish 
of  Grimsbv,  and  the  parishes  of  Great  Coates,  little  Coates, 
Bradley,  L«aceby,  Waltham,  Scartho,  and  Cle^,  with  the 
towni^hlp  of  Cleethorpe,  containing  an  additional  popu- 
lation of  '2.364 ;  making  in  all  6589.  Clee  has  an  autient 
chutch,  with  some  fine  Norman  piers  and  arches. 

Xhe  living  of  Grimsby  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry 
of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  53il,  There  are 
seveial  dissenting  places  of  worship. 

There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833.  one  infant  school,  with 
20  children,  partly  supported  by  the  corporation ;  a  gram- 
mar-t>chool,  with  60  boys  and  20  girls;  a  school  preparatory 
to  the  grammar-school,  with  64  boys  and  19  girls;  and  a 
school  tor  dis&ienters,  with  22  children :  the  first  two  of  these 
schools  were  wholly  and  the  third  partly  supported  by  the 
corporation :  four  oiher  day-schools,  with  1 14  children ;  one 
boarding-school,  with  23  children ;  and  one  Sunday-school, 
with  1 10  children. 

A 1  ford  is  in  the  hundred  of  Calcewortb,  in  the  parts  of 
Lindsey,  140  miles  from  London  by  Boston  and  Spilsby,and 
near  the  head  of  a  small  stream  which  flows  into  the  sea. 
The  parish  contains  1410  acre9.  with  a  population,  in  J  831, 
of  1784.  about  one  fourth  a^ricuUuraL  Tlie  town  consists 
chiedy  of  one  strecL  The  church  is  an  insignificant  build- 
ing. There  are  one  or  two  dissenting  meeting-houses. 
Tiie  markt^t  is  on  Tuesday.  The  living  is  a  vicarage,  united 
wuh  liic  chapelry  of  Rigsby,  in  the  archdeaconry  qt'  Lincoln, 
of  liie  clear  yearly  value  of  122/.  There  were,  in  1833.  an 
endowed  grammar-school,  with  24  boys  ;  a  national  school, 
with  l'<^8  children;  and  five  other  day  and  boarding  schools, 
with  190  children. 

Boliugbroke  is  in  th0  loko  of  Bolinsbroke,  in  the  parta 
of  Liudsey,  133  miles  firom  London,  by  Boston.  There  was 
here  an  antieiit  castle,  built  by  William  de  ^oraara,  earl  of 
Lincoln,  which  afLerwards  caipe  into  the  bandj»of  the  Lacy 
family,  aud  subsequently  into  those  of  John  of  Gaunt. 

Seury  IV.,  sonof  Johu,  was  born  in  this  castle,  and  tooK 
:>m  it  his  surname  of  Il^nry  of  Bolingbroke.  There  are 
a  lew  remains,  consisting  cluedy  of  the  lower  at  the  south? 
westfirn  angle  of  the  cattle,  which  wa^  quadrangular,  llie 
parish  comprehends  an  area  of  2^70  acres,  wiih  a  popula- 
tion of  72^  There  is  a  small  maif  ufociory  of  earthenware. 
The  market  is  on  Tuettday.  The  ohurcb,  which  is  antient» 
was  pattly  destroyed  in  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  1.  Tiie 
living  is  a  rectory,  united  with  the  chapelry  of  Hareby, 
both  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  373/.  There  were  in  the  parish,  in  1833,  oue  en* 
dowed  and  one  other  day-school,  with  46  children,  and  ono 
Sunday-school,  with  40  children. 

Bourn  is  in  Aveland  wapentake,  in  the  parts  of  Kesteven, 
on  the  road  from  London  to  Lincoln,  97  miles  from  the 
former,  and  36  from  the  latter.  There  was  formerly  a  castle 
here,  which  was  the  seat  of  a  lordship  of  aome  not«  in  tha 
Saxon  times.  Here  ward,  the  Anglo-Saxon  chieftain  who 
oppose<l  the  mobt  protracted  re!»istanoe  to  the  Norman 
conquerors,  was  the  son  of  the  lord  of  Bourn,  or  Brunne. 
The  parish  comprehends  8190  acres,  with  m  population  of 
2569 :  it  is  divided  into  three  hamlets,  of  which  that  of 
Bourne,  with  Tongue-End,  contains  a  population  of  2355, 
nearly  one-half  agnculluraL  The  town  consiau  ohietiy  of 
one  long  street  of  modem  well-buiU  houses.  In  the  centre 
of  the  market-place  is  an  antient  town-haU,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  the  great  Lord  Burgbley,  a  native  of  the  town ; 
the  lower  part  is  used  as  a  market-house.  The  church  is 
large,  but  appears  to  be  only  part  of  a  more  extensive  plan. 
The  piers  ana  arches  of  the  nave  are  of  Norman,  the  cleres- 
tory of  perpendicuhir  date.  At  the  west  end,  portions  in 
the  perpendicular  style  have  been  ingrafted  upon  others  of 
an  early  English  character.  There  are  two  towers  at  this 
and.  Wool-stapling  and  tanning  are  carriad  on,  and  the 
the  town  has  some  trade  in  leather  and  wool:  there  is  a  na- 
vigable canal  communicating  with  the  river  Glen.  A  tesael- 
biied  pavement  and  some  Roman  coins  have  been  dug  up  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  thera  an  th«  tncet  of  the  ait«  of  an 


Augustinian  priory,  the  revenue  of  which  at  theDisiolutioa 
was  197/.  17«.  5d.  gross,  or  167/.  14#.  ^d.  clear.  There  srv 
some  dissenting  places  of  worship.  The  living  is  a  >  icamgc, 
in  the  archde.iconry  of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  ycariy  isTut 
of  320/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were,  in  the  year  1»>J3, 
in  the  narish,  one  dame-school,  with  20  children ;  an 
endowed  school,  with  18  boys;  a  national  school,  with  Hi 
children;  nine  otlier  day-schools,  with  167  chihlren;  and 
two  Sunday-achools,  with  169  children. 

Caistor,  or  Castor,  ia  in  the  wapentake  of  Yarborougb, 
in  the  paru  of  Lindsey.    Its  name  indicates  it  to  have  b«i:n 
a  Roman  station :  bv  the  Saxons  it  was  called  Thong  C^ibior 
Some  Homan  and  Saxon  antiquities  have  been  diM*o\crtd 
here.  The  whole  parish,  which  extends  into  the  wopeulake 
of  Walshcroft,  contains  4470  acres,  with  a  populaiion  ui 
1525:  the  chapelry  of  Holton-le-Moor  contains  175U  acre*, 
with  a  population  of  150,  leaving  for  the  part  of  the  paiub 
which  contains  the  town  2720  acres  and  1375  inbabiiuni», 
of  whom  about  a  sixth  are  engaged  in  agriculture.    T..e 
church  is  paitly  of  Norman,  partly  of  early  English  thaiac- 
ter.    The  town  has  a  market  on  Saturday.    The  living  i>  a 
rectory,  united  with  the  chapelries  of  Houghton  andl  h\- 
by,  exempt  (rom  the  archdeacou*s  jurisdiction,  of  the  cUur 
yearly  value  of  215/.,  with  a  glebe- house.    l>ere  wcie  in 
the  parish  (exclusive  of  Helton  chapelry),  in  1833,  an  en- 
dowed day-^hool,  with  74  children ;  eight  other  day-schooU. 
with   194  children;   a  national  Sunday -school,  with    144 
children ;  and  another  Sunday-school,  with  70  children. 

Corby  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Beltisbe,  paru  of  Kestcven, 
105  miles  firom  London  by  Bourne.  The  parish  compie- 
hend«  3790  acres,  with  a  population  of  654,  abo\e  half 
agricultural.  The  market,  which  has  almost  fallen  into 
disuse,  is  on  Thursday.  The  Uving  ia  a  vicarage,  united 
with  the  rectory  of  Irnham  and  the  chapelry  of  Bulby,  all 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Ijncoln,  and  of  the  joint  >  early  value 
of  60tt/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  Corby  paruh, 
in  1833,  an  endowed  free-school,  with  from  10  to  25  scho- 
lars; two  other  day-schools,  with  38  children ;  and  one  Suo' 
day-school,  with  b2  children, 

l)eeping,  distingui!>hed  from  aome  neighbouring  places  of 
the  same  name  as  Market  Deeping,  is  m  the  wapentake  of 
Ness,  in  the  parU  of  Ke»teven.  It  is  90  miles  from  lAjudun, 
on  the  road  to  Liucoln.  The  parisli  comprehortd^  iU'jQ 
acres,  and  ha<l  in  1831  a  population  of  1U91.  Pie  houM;* 
are  mostlvold  and  ill  builL  The  market  is  on  ThurstU). 
Some  traae  i«  carried  on  by  the  Wellaqd.  The  ohuiih  loii- 
tains  some  traces  of  Norman  and  some  portions  of  curly 
English  architecture ;  the  tower  and  other  parts  are  of  per- 
pendicular character.  The  living  is  a  rectorv  of  the  dear 
yearly  vaiue  of  579/,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in 
1833  an  endowed  day-school  with  70  bohobrs;  aix  other 
day-schools  with  173  children;  and  one  Sunday- school, sup- 
ported out  of  the  poor-rates,  with  80  childieo. 

Deeping  St.  James  is  a  village  so  near  to  Market  Deeping 
as  almost  to  constitute  one  town  with  it.  The  parish  faa»  an 
area  of  6470  acres,  with  a  population  of  15^7.  The  church, 
orieinally  a  chapel,  built  bv  the  monks  of  Croylaiid,  is  larise 
and  curious,  chicdy  in  the  Norman  and  early  English  styles: 
it  contains  a  curious  Norman  font.  There  is  an  antient 
stone  cross  m  this  village.  The  living  is  a  vicarace  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  191/.,  with  a  glebehouse.  There  were 
ip  1833  three  day-sohools  with  85  children ;  a  national  school 
with  100  children;  and  a  Sunday-school  with  64  children. 

Donington  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Kirton,  in  the  parts  of 
Holland.  It  ia  1  ipi  mil^  from  London,  on  the  le0  uf  the 
road  to  Boston.  The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of  6ib0 
acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  1759,  more  than  hall 
agricultural.  licmp  is  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  to  a 
great  extent;  and  mtich  hemp-seed  ia  sold.  The  church  u 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  and  the  Holy  Rood ;  there  are  uoo 
or  two  Dissenting  places  of  worship.  There  is  a  market  un 
Saturday.  The  living  is  a  vicarm  in  the  archdeaconry  oi 
Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  ofl  26/.,  wuh  a  glebe-bou#c 
There  were  in  the  paruh  in  1833  four  damescbouU  woh  2d 
children ;  four  endowed  day-schools  with  315  chddren ;  and 
one  Sunday-school  with  20  children. 

Falkini^ham,  or  Folkingham,  is  in  the  wapentake  of 
Aveland,  in  the  parts  of  Kesteven,  106  miles  from  London 
on  the  road  to  Lincoln.  Here  was  antient ly  a  cattle  on  ilie 
eastern  side  of  the  town,  but  only  the  moats  and  mounds 
remain.  The  parish  comprebeiuls  1 700  acres,  and  had  lu 
1831  a  population  of  744,  above  half  agnculturaL  Tne 
streeta  are  clean  and  well  pftved.  The  church  ia  Urge  and 
Digitized  by  \^jvjvjwi\^       • 
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bandiome,  cbtefly  of  perpendicnltr  charactet ;  the  tower  ha« 
eight  pinnacles  and  a  rich  battlement.  A  small  gaol  wa$ 
er«c(ed  thirty  years  ago  on  the  site  of  the  antient  castle,  and 
btf  been  since  enlarged.  The  market  is  on  Thursday,  the 
living  is  1  rectory  united  with  the  Vicarage  of  Laughton, 
both  in  ihe  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  bf  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  511/.  There  were  in  the  parish  in  1833  an  en- 
dowed day-school  with  30  children ;  four  other  day-schools 
wi'rb  66  children;  one  boarding  and  day  school  with  36 
chiidren  ;  and  one  Sunday-school  with  131  children. 

Glacdbrd-BHgg,  or  Ola n ford-Bridges,  or  by  familiar  ab- 
breriation  Brigg,  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Yarborough,  in 
the  parts  of  Lindsey,  23  miles  from  Lincoln,  and  156  miles 
ftom  London  on  the  road  to  Barton-upon-Hutnber.  The 
cbapelry  of  Glanford-Bri^g  is  in  the  parish  of  Wiawby  with 
Keti^y,  which  comprehends  5070  acres,  and  had  in  183! 
a  population  of  2418,  of  whom  1780  were  In  Glanford 
fMpelry.  The  town  is  advahtageoosly  situated  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  east  of  the  Ancholme  natigation,  by  means  of 
which  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  corn,  coal,  and 
timber.  Besides  the  Episcopal  chapel  there  are  Dissenting 
■nd  Catholic  places  of  worship.  The  market  is  on  Thursday. 
The  cbapelry  is  annexed  to  the  vic*ra^e  of  Wrawby,  which 
is  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of  ine  clear  yearly  value 
of  220 (.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  Were  in  1833  in  the 
cha^Uy  three  dame  schools,  with  about  50  children ;  an 
endowed  day-sthool  with  21  children ;  four  other  day- 
schools  with  125  children ;  one  boarding  and  day  school  with 
54  children ;  and  three  Sunday-schools  with  387  children. 

Holbeach  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Elloe,  in  the  parts  of 
Holland,  109  miles  fh)m  London,  a  feW  miles  to  the  right 
of  the  road  to  Boston.  The  parish  comprehends  an  area  of 
t0,t40  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  3890,  chiefly 
agncuUuraL  The  town  is  indifferently  built  and  is  in  a 
low  marshy  district.  The  church  is  a  large  and  handsome 
building,  consisting  of  a  nate,  ehancel,  aisles,  and  square 
tower,  snrmountetT  with  an  ornamented  octangular  spire. 
The  market  is  held  on  Thursday.  The  living  is  a  vicarage 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincdln,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
762/.  There  were  in  1833  an  endowed  day-school  with  101 
children;  a  day-school,  partly  supported  by  subscription, 
with  40  children  ;  nine  other  day-schools  with  349  chil- 
dren; and  three  Sunday-schools  with  275  children. 

Horacastle  is  in  the  soke  of  Horncastle,  in  the  parts  of 
liod&ej,  136  miles  from  London  by  Sleafbrd  andTattershall. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station;  somo  think 
tbat  it  was  the  Bannovallnm  of  Ravennas.  There  are  traces 
of  a  fortification  yet  visible,  which  was  a  parallelogram  en- 
closinz  an  area  of  twenty  acres,  and  comprehending  a  con- 
siderable pan  of  the  moaern  town.  Roman  coins  and  other 
antiquities  b^re  been  discovered,  and  at  the  point  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Waring  and  the  Bain  is  an  intricate 
circle  or  labyrinth  called  Julian's  Bower.  The  name  Horn- 
rattle  it  derived  firora  the  Saxon  word  hym,  a  corner,  and  is 
descriptive  of  the  situatioti  of  the  place  in  the  angle  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  above-mentioned  rivers.  The  town, 
which  is  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Wolds,  has 
be«a  raucn  hnprovcd,  and  consists  of  respectable  well-built 
bouses.  The  church  has  been  in  great  part  rebuilt  of  late 
years.  Part  of  it  is  as  antient  as  the  time  of  Henry  VIL 
There  are  several  Dissenting  meeting-houses.  Corn  and 
wool  are  the  principal  articles  of  commerce,  which  has  heen 
moch  promoted  by  the  opening  of  the  Horncastle  navigation 
frotn  this  town  to  the  Witham.  The  market  is  held  on 
Saiorday,  and  there  are  three  fairs  in  the  year,  one  of  thera 
probably  the  largest  horse-fair  in  the  kingdom.  The  area 
of  the  parish  is  2510  acres;  the  population  in  1831  was 
WSfi,  about  one-tenth  agricultural.  The  living  is  a  vicar 
a^  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly 
▼aiae  of  612/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  1833  three 
dame-schools  with  58  children ;  a  Lancasterian  school  with 
145  children;  one  national  day  and  Sunday  school  with  225 
day  aeholars,  and  189  on  Sundays;  thirteen  other  day- 
lebools  with  331  children;  two  boarding  and  day  schools 
with  84  children;  and  two  Sunday-schools  with  1 85  chil- 
dren. There  were  two  endowed  schools  (otie  a  grammar- 
•chool)  fVom  which  no  return  was  made.  There  are  two 
pal»Ke  libraries,  a  subscription  library  of  1000  volumes,  and 
aeferkal  library. 

Kirlon  (distingnished  as  Kirton  hi  Lindsey  from  another 
tine  of  the  same  name  in  the  parts  of  Holland)  is  in  the 
wiMDlake  of  Corringham,  in  the  parts  of  Lindsey,  about 
ISfmdds  ftom  Ldxidon  to  the  left  of  the  Barton  road.    It 


is  situated  on  the  slope  of  that  range  of  hills  which  extends 
from  Lincoln  to  Barton-upon-Humber  and  overlooks  the 
valley  of  the  Trent.  The  parish  fcomprehends  42 1 0  acres ; 
with  a  population  in  1831  of  1542,  more  than  one-third 
agricultural  The  quarter-sessions  for  the  parts  of  Lindsey 
are  held  here  by  adjournment ;  and  there  dre  a  courthouse 
and  house  of  correction.  There  is  a  market  on  Saturday. 
The  church  is  large  and  has  a  considerable  portion  of  good 
early  English  work ;  there  are  meeting-houses  for  Metho- 
dists and  Baptists.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdea 
conry  of  Stow,  of  the  clpar  yearly  value  of  249/.  There  were 
in  the  parish  in  1833  an  infant-school  with  58  children  -^  an 
endowed  national  day  and  Sunday  school,  with  105  childi-en 
in  the  week,  and  100  on  Sundays;  nine  other  day-schools 
with  150  children  ;  and  one  Sunday-school  with  99  children. 

Louth  is  in  the  hundred  of  Louth  Eske,  in  the  parU  of 
Lindsey,  l48  miles  from  London  by  Boston  and  Spilsby. 
There  wfere  antiently  three  religious  eatablishmenu  (two 
*  guilds'  and  a  '  chantry'),  the  funds  of  which  are  now  appro- 
priated to  the  grammar-school.  The  parish  comprehends 
an  area  of  3620  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  6976, 
about  one-eijrhth  agricultural.  The  town  is  in  a  pleasant 
situation  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Wolds,  and  on  the  bank 
of  the  little  river  Ludd,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge.  It 
is  well  built;  the  houses  are  of  brick,  and  the  streets  are 
well  paved  and  lighted.  The  church  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  county :  it  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  two  aisles, 
with  a  lofty  and  elegant  tower,  surmounted  by  a  rich  octan- 
gular crocketed  spire,  at  the  west  end.  The  exterior 
presents  a  fine  specimen  of  perpendicular  architecture :  the 
east  window  is  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  tracery.  The 
angles  of  the  tower  are  supported  by  rich  buttresses  which 
terminate  in  octangular  crocketed  pinnacles ;  there  are 
flying  buttresses  from  the  spire  to  these  pinnacles.  The 
height  of  the  spire  is  288  feet.  The  grounds  of  the  vicarage- 
house  are  curiously  laid  out  as  if  attached  to  a  hermitage,  and 
are  interspersed  with  scats,  cloisters,  and  other  appropriate 
buildings.  There  are  a  sessions-house  and  a  house  of  cor- 
rection for  the  division ;  a  modern  guildhall ;  an  assembly- 
rootn;  a  small  theatre;  and  a  pubhc  subscription  library 
and  news-room.  There  are  some  manufactories  of  worsteo, 
carpets,  rugs,  and  blankets,  which  give  employment  to  about 
100  people;  a  soap  manufactorv,  a  paper-mill,  and  breweries. 
Trade  is  carried  on  in  wool  and  corn.  The  Louth  navigation 
extends  from  the  town  to  the  ocean  just  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Humber.  The  markets  are  on  Wednesday  and  Satur- 
day, and  there  is  a  weekly  market  for  cattle  on  Friday 
during  the  spring.  The  quarter-sessions  for  the  division 
are  held  alternately  here  and  at  Spilsby.  The  town  was 
incorporated  by  Edward  VI. :  by  the  late  Municipal  Reform 
Act  it  was  divided  into  two  wards,  and  has  6  aldermen  and 
18  councillors.  The  borough  is  coextensive  with  the  parish. 
The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  300/.,  with  a  glebe-bouse.  There 
are  several  Dissenting  places  of  worship.  There  were  in 
1833  an  infant-school  with  130  children,  a  dame-school  with 
20  ;  a  free  grammar-school,  with  a  large  endowment,  with 
8C  children ;  another  endowed  day-school  with  25  children ; 
thirteen  other  day-schools  With  322  children ;  a  national 
day  and  Sunday  school  with  284  scholars  during  the  week, 
and  59  on  Sundays;  and  three  Sunday-schools,  with  580  chil- 
dren. 

Markot-Rasen,  or  Raisin,  is  in  the  hundred  of  Walshcroft, 
in  the  parts  of  Lindsey,  on  a  little  brook,  the  Rase  or  Raisin, 
which  joins  the  Ancholme.  nearly  148  miles  from  London 
by  Lincoln.  The  parish  comprehends  1 220  acres,  and  had 
in  1831  a  population  of  1428,  about  one-sixth  agricultural. 
The  parish-chiurch  is  commodious.  The  Roman  Catholics 
and  Methodists  have  meeting-houses :  there  is  an  hospital 
or  almshouse  for  four  poor  men.  The  market,  which  is  on 
Tuesday,  is  well  frequented.  The  Ancholme  navigation  be- 
gins here.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  223/.,  with  a  glebe-house. 
There  were  in  1833  ten  day-schools  (one  of  them  with  a 
small  endowment)  with  201  children;  one  boarding-school 
with  4  children ;  and  two  Sunday-schools  with  282  children. 

Sleaford  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Flaxwoll,  in  the  narts  of 
Kesteven,  1 154  n^»l«5  from  London  on  the  road  to  Lincoln. 
It  is'  on  the  little  river  Slea.  or  Sleaford,  which  flows  into  the 
Witham,  and  is  called  New  Sleaford  to  distinguish  it  f^om 
the  adjacent  village  of  Old  Sleaford.  Stukely  conjectured, 
but  on  insu^cient  grounds,  tbat  the  Romans  had  a  station 
here.  Roman.coins  have  been  |pg$y)feyjHig  bishoj^s  of  Lin 
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^1n  bad  a  castle  here,  which  it  now  quite  levelled  with  the 

(ground.  The  perish  comprehendti  1800  acres,  with  a  popu* 
ation  in  1831  of  2450,  scarcely  any  of  it  afsrioultural,  beside 
the  hamlet  of  Huldin^ham.  1360  acres,  and  137  inhabitanlN 
chietiy  aKTicuUural.  The  town  has  been  much  improved 
of  late  years :  tlie  streets  are  paved  and  lighted.  The  church 
consists  of  a  nave  wiih  side  aisles,  and  a  large  chapel  or  tran- 
sept on  the  south  side,  and  another  transept  on  the  north,  and  a 
chancel  without  aisles :  there  is  a  tower  surmounted  with  a 
spire  rising  to  the  height  of  1 44  feet.  The  steeple  is  the  most 
antient  part  of  the  church,  and  is  of  early  English  character, 
the  upper  part  and  the  spire  being  of  somewhat  later  date 
than  the  rest :  the  aisles  and  the  north  transept  are  of  deco- 
rated character,  and  the  piers  and  arches  of  the  nave,  the 
clerestory,  and  the  chancel  chietiy  of  perpendicular  date. 
The  west  front  is  verv  fine :  and  the  design  and  execution 
of  most  parts  of  the  church  are  excellent.  There  are  some 
Dissenting  places  of  worship ;  and  a  town-hall  of  mo- 
dern architecture.  The  market  is  on  Mondsy..  The  Slea- 
ford  canal  is  cut  from  this  town  to  the  Witham.  The  living 
is  a  vicarage,  exempt  from  the  archdeacon's  visitation,  of  the 
clear }  early  value  of  1 70/.,  with  a  j^lebehouse.  There  were 
in  1 833,  in  the  parish,  an  endowed  day-school  with  40  chil- 
dren; seven  other  day-schools  with  388  children;  and 
three  Sunday-schools  with  311  children. 

Spalding  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Elloe,  in  the  parts  of 
Holland,  101  miles  from  London  on  the  road  to  Boston.  It 
was  a  place  of  some  conse<iuenoe  even  in  the  Saxon  times. 
There  was  a  monastic  establishment  here,  which  underwent 
many  changes.  Its  revenue  at  the  dissolution  was  878/. 
18<.  3d,  gross,  or  767/.  Ss.  Ud.  clear.  The  parish  com- 
prehends 12,070  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  6497, 
about  one-third  agricultural.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Wellaod,  in  a  fenny  district,  hut  well  drained; 
the  streets  are  clean  and  well  paved,  and  the  houses  neat 
The  church,  which  is  mostly  of  perpendicular  character,  has 
a  fine  tower  and  crocketed  spire.  There  is  a  town-hall  or 
court-house,  a  substantial  brick  building,  in  the  market- 
place. There  are  assembly-rooms  and  a  small  theatre.  The 
town  derives  its  principal  support  from  beingthe  emporium 
for  the  neighbouring  agricultural  district.  The  Wetland  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  40  or  50,  or  even  70  tons,  up  to  the 
town,  and  there  is  a  considerable  coasting  and  carrying 
trade.  The  market  is  on  Tuesday,  and  is  very  prosperous. 
Long  wool  is  sent  from  this  neighbourhood  for  the  supply  of 
Norwich  and  the  inanufacturin<;  towns  of  Yorkshire.  The 
living  is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln, 
of  the  clear  annual  value  of  950/.,  with  a  glebe  house.  There 
were  in  1823  a  free  grammar-school  witn  5  scholars;  an- 
other endowed  free-school  for  60  boys ;  a  free-school  called 
'The  Blueco8t^«chool,'  with  50  free  and  24  pay  scholars; 
twenty-four  other  day-schools  with  6 1 4  children ;  and  five 
Sunday-schools  with  705  scholars. 

Spilsby  if  in  the  soke  of  Bolingbroke.  in  the  parts  of 
Lindsey,  1334  miles  from  London  through  Boston.  The 
parish  comprehends  2340  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831 
of  1384,  of  which  a  very  small  portion  was  agricultural. 
The  town  consists  of  four  streets  meeting  in  a  spacious 
market-place.  The  town-hall,  a  plain  brick  building  on 
arches,  stands  at  one  end  of  a  row  of  houses  in  the  centre  of 
the  market-place,  and  the  market-cross,  a  plain  octangular 
ahafi  rising  from  a  quadrangular  base  and  terminating  in  a 
vane,  at  the  other  end.  The  church  is  an  irregular  pile, 
having  at  the  west  end  a  handsome  tower  of  later  date  than 
the  rest  of  the  building:  itoontains  several  antient  monu- 
ments. There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Monday.  The  living 
is  a  perpetual  curacy,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  109/.  There  were  in  1833  three  dame- 
schools  with  50  children ;  one  day-school,  pattially  endowed, 
with  60  scholars ;  a  national  day  and  Sunday  school,  with 
75  rh.Idren  in  the  week  and  70  on  Sundays;  another  na- 
tional school  with  thirty  scholars ;  three  other  day-schools 
with  52  scholars;  and  one  Sunday-school  with  110  chil- 
dren. 

Swineshead,  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Kirton,  in  the  parts  of 
H<dland.  113^  miles  from  London,  and  7  fh>m  Boston. 
There  was  formerly  a  Cistertian  abbey  here,  founded  a.d. 
1 1 34.  hy  Robert  de  Gre^lei ;  the  yearly  revenues  at  the  dis- 
fi'lutiun  were  175/.  \9s,  \0d.  gross,  or  167/.  1 5«.  3J.  clear, 
inland  ie«luces  them  to  80/.  In  this  monastery  King  John 
appears  to  have  rested  after  his  escape  with  his  life  in  cross- 
mg  the  Wash,  where  he  lost  his  baggage.  His  death,  which 
occurred  at  Newark  shortly  after,  was  by  aome  ascribed  to 


poison  administered  by  a  monk  of  Swineshead.  The  parish 
comprehends  6100  acres,  and  had  in  1831  a  populatioti  of 
1994,  about  half  agricultural.  Swineshead  was  formerly  % 
port,  and  the  sea  flowed  up  to  the  market-place,  where  there 
was  a  harbour.  The  market  i»  on  Thursday,  but  it  is  almost 
disused.  The  church  is  a  liandsome  spacious  building  nith 
a  lofty  spire.  The  living  u  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdesicoDry 
of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  240/.  There  were  in 
the  parish  in  1833  an  endowed  day-school  with  90  scholars; 
six  other  day-schools  with  154  scholars;  and  one  Sunday- 
school  with  75  children.  There  is  in  the  town  a  ciicular 
Danish  encampment,  sixty  yards  in  diameter,  surrounded 
by  a  double  fosse. 

Tattershall  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Gartree,  in  the  parts 
of  Lindsey,  127  miles  from  London  through  Sleaford.    It 
is  on  the  little  river  Bairr,  just  above  its  junction  with  the 
Witham.    Here  was  formerly  a  strong  castle  built  b)-  the 
Fitz-Eudos,  barons  of  Tattershall,  andimproved  by  Crom- 
well, Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer  to  King  Henry  VI.    The 
site  is  marked  by  two  fosses,  the  outer  one  of  earth,  the 
inner  one  ten  feet  deep,  faced  with  brick,  and  occaaionally 
filled  with  water  from  the  river.    The  principal  gateway 
was  standing  till  of  late  years :  a  square  brick  tower  built 
by  Treasurer  Cromwell  is  still  remaining:  it  is  flanked  by 
octangular  turrets  which  were  crowned  with  spires  covered 
with  lead ;   three  of  these  spires  yet  remain.    The  main 
wolls  rise  to  the  top  of  the  fourth  story,  where  a  capacious 
machicolation  encompasses  the  tower,  on  which  rises  a  pa- 
rapet wall  of  vast  thickness,  with  arches  for  the  protection 
of  those  employed  at  the  machicolations ;  above  this  is  a 
second  platform   with  a  parapet  and  embrasures.      The 
tower  is  in  tolerable  preservation..  The  parish  compreheDds 
3840  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831of  599,  two-fifihs  agri- 
cultural.   The  town  is  much  decayed.    The  church  i-^  a 
beautiful  and  spacious  edifice,  in  tne  form  of  a  cross.     It 
has  however  suffered  much  from  dilapidations.    Tho  win- 
dows of  the  choir  were  glased  with  beautiful  stained  glass, 
which  was  remove<l  by  a  former  marquis  of  Exeter  on  con- 
dition of  replacing  it  with  plain  glass ;  but  the  condition  uas 
never  fulfilled,  and  the  interior  has  suffered  much   from 
the  ex|)osure:  a  rich  carved  wooden  screen  and  stalls  aie 
nearly  rotten.    The  Homcaatle  navigation  passes  through 
the  town ;  but  there  is  little  trade.    The  market  is  now  held 
on  Thursday.    The  living  is  a  donative  exempt  from  the 
archdeacon's  visitation,  of  the  clear  )earlv  value  of   Ilu/. 
There  were  in  1833  a  boarding  and  day  school  with  *J3  ch.l 
dren ;  two  day  schools  with  10  or  12  children  in  each ;  a  na- 
tional school  attended  hy  104  children  in  the  week  and  C^ 
on  Sundays;  and  one  Sunday-school  with  18  or  20  children. 
Mineral  waters  have  lately  been  discovered  at  Woodhall  be- 
tween Tattershall  and  Uomcastle,  which  are  coming  into 
repute :  handsome  baths  are  built,  and  an  hotel  is  in  course 
of  erection. 

Waindeet  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Candieshoe,  p^rU  of 
Lindsey,  133  miles  from  London  through  Boston.  If  a 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station,  the  Vainonaa  of 
the  geographer  Ravennas.  The  haven  was  antienily  fre- 
quented by  ships,  but  it  was  going  to  decay  in  Leland  a  time. 
The  waters  have  been  so  lowered  by  a  drain,  that  it  ia  now 
used  only  for  small  craft  The  tomi  is  supposed  to  have 
stood  formerly  higher  up  the  creek,  where  the  old  cbuich 
of  All  SainU  stands.  The  parish  of  Wain  fleet  All  Saints 
coroprehend.H  1830  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  1 13^. 
al)OUt  one-fourth  or  one-flfih  agricultural:  that  of  Wain- 
fleet  St.  Mary  comprehends  6440  acres,  with  a  population  of 
660, almost  entirely  agricultural:  together  8270  acres*  vttth 
a  population  of  1795.  All  Saints  church  is  a  handsome 
building  fast  going  to  decay  :  it  has  a  biick  tower  of  mo- 
dern date.  St.  Mary*8  church  is  also  much  decayed.  There 
is  a  school- house  for  the  free  grammar-school,  founded  by 
Wiiliam  of  Waynflete.  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  the  fineentb 
century.  The  market  is  held  on  Saturday,  but  is  almoat 
disused.  The  living  of  All  Saints  is  a  rectory,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  322/, ;  that  of  St.  Mary  is  a  vicarage,  of  ib« 
clear  yearly  value  of  201/,  with  a  glebe-house;  both  mie  m 
the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln.  There  were  in  1833»  in  the 
two  parislies,  a  dame-school  with  16  children;  WiUuan  of 
Waynflete's  firee  grammar-school,  with  42  children  ;  an  en- 
dowed  free-school,  supported  by  the  governors  of  Bethle- 
hem Hospital,  with  133 children;  nine  other  day-achools 
with  222  children;  and  three  Sunday-schools  with  3a7 
children :  one  of  the  Sunday-schools,  with  105  children,  «aa 
supported  by  the  governors  of  Bethlehem  Hospital.  '  Wd- 
uigitized  by  VJV.'^^viV 
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liam  of  Wajmflete  was  of  this  town ;  his  name  was  William 
Psitin.    He  founded  Magdalen  College,  Oxford. 

Wragby  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Wra^goe,  F^rts  of  Lindsey, 
.44  miles  from  London  through  Lincoln.  The  parish  com- 
pRbendil710  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  601,  more 
than  a  iburth  agricultural.  The  town  is  neatly  built  and 
pWasaDilj  situated.  A  handsome  new  church  was  built  in 
1837.  by  Afr.  Turner,  the  proprietor  of  the  town.  There  is 
a  Methodist  meeting-house;  also  an  almshouse  for  six  cler- 
gjiseo's  widows  and  six  other  persons,  with  a  chapel.  The 
market  is  on  Thursday.  The  living  is  a  vicarage  united  with 
the  rectory  of  East  Torrington,  both  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Lincoln,  and  of  the  joint  yearly  value  of  327/.,  with  a  glebe- 
boute.  There  were  in  1833  an  endowed  day-school  with  20 
children;  another  day-school  with  25  children;  and  a  Sun- 
day-school with  28  children. 

The  following  places  had  markets,  now  disused. — ^Bin- 
brook  is  in  WaUhcroft  hundred,  parts  of  Lindsey.  It  hes 
in  tiie  Wolds  between  Caistor  and  Louth,  out  of  any  great 
roftd.  It  consists  of  two  parishes,  St.  Gabriel  and  St.  Mary, 
haftng  a  joint  area  of  6070  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831 
of  1030,  more  than  two-thirds  agricultural.  There  are  ex- 
tensive rabbit-warrens  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  consider- 
able business  is  done  in  dressing  skins  for  furriers.  The 
.iring  of  St.  Gabriel  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear  yearly  value 
of  7&U  exempt  from  the  archdeacon's  visitation;  that  of 
St.  Mary  is  a  Tectory,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of  the 
clear  ye^ly  value  of  291/.  There  were  in  1 823,  in  the  two 
parisilies,  four  daj'-schools  with  75  children,  and  two 
Sunday-schoals  with  184  children. 

Burton,  distinguished  from  other  places  of  the  same 
uame  as  Burton-upon-Stather,  is  in  the  wapentake  of 
Manley,  parts  of  Lindsey,  169  miles  from  London  through 
Newark  and  Gainsborough.  The  parish  comprehends  an 
area  of  3860  acres,  with  a  population  in  1831  of  760,  three- 
Qfihi  ai^ncuIturaL  The  town  was  formerly  more  extensive, 
but  different  calamities  that  have  happened  to  it  have  com- 
bined with  the  rise  of  Gainsborough  to  reduce  it;  its  market 
has  coo^uently  been  given  up  of  late  years.  It  is  on  a 
hill  overlooking  the  Trent,  upon  the  bank  of  which  there  is 
a  vbarf  The  living  is  a  vicarage  united  with  the  rectory  of 
Riiborough,  both  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Stow,  and  of  the 
joint  yearly  value  of  752/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  There  were, 
m  1833,  five  day-schools  (one  partly  supported  by  a  yearly 
dooation),  with  130  children ;  and  two  Sund&y- schools,  with 
107  children. 

Crowlaod  or  Croyland  is  in  the  wapentake  of  Elloe,  parts 
of  Holland,  near  the  old  channel  of  the  Welland,  and  near 
the»ovUh  border  of  the  county,  87  miles  from  London, 
through  Hantiugdon,  Ramsey,  and  Thorney.  It  is  a  place 
of  considerable  antiquity  and  interest.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured to  have  been  a  Roman  station ;  but  though  various 
Roman  antiquities  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, they  are  not  sufficient  to  support  the  conjecture.  In 
the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms,  a  monastery  was 
founded  here  by  Ethelbald,  king  of  Mercia,  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighth  century.  The  first  building  is  said  to 
have  iMcn  of  timber ;  and,  from  the  marshy  character  of 
the  »oil,  was  founded  upon  piles.  In  or  about  a.d.  870,  in 
the  reign  of  Ethelred  I.,  this  monastery,  with  several  others, 
vas  d^troyed  by  the  Danes.  In  the  latter  part  of  tho 
eleventh  century,  the  monastery,  which  had  been  restored, 
vu  a^ain  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  rebuilt  a  few  years 
ilterwards,  with  funds  partly,  if  not  wholly,  raised  by  the  sale 
of  indulgences.  Fire  thousand  persons  are  said  to  have 
been  present  at  the  laying  of  the  first  stone ;  and  the  abbey, 
thus  restored,  increased  rapidly  in  wealth  and  reputation. 
At  the  dissolution,  its  yearly  revenues  were  estimated  at 
1217/.  5#.  llrf.  gross,  or  1083/.  15$.  iOd.  clear.  The  build- 
ings of  the  abbey  were  much  injured  during  the  siege  of 
Croy1and«  which  the  royalists  had  fortified,  by  the  parlia- 
aentaiy  forces  under  Cromwell:  there  are  yet  standing 
k>weTer  considerable  remains  of  the  church.  This  build- 
mq  was  originally  cruciform,  with  a  central  tower,  which 
probably  rose  little  above  the  roof  of  the  church :  there  was 
a  campwiile  tower  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  church.  After 
the  dittolution  the  transepts  and  choir  were  pulled  down ; 
tbe  nave  with  its  side  aisles  was  left  for  use  as  the  oarish 
efaoreb ;  but  the  damage  sustained  in  the  civil  war  led  to 
the  ehurch  being  transferred  to  the  north  able  of  the  nave; 
Vkd  the  centre  and  south  aisle  were  abandoned  to  decay,  in 
*t^  state  they  now  remain.  The 'architecture  of  the 
balding  vaiiea  i  part  is  of  Norman,  part  of  Early  English, 


and  part  of  Pexp^ndicular  architecture.  At  the  west  end  of 
the  present  church  is  a  massive  tower  of  Perpendicular  cha- 
racter :  the  western  entrance  to  what  was  the  central  part 
of  the  nave  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  rich 
Early  English  in  the  kingdom.  The  groming  of  the  roof 
of  the  present  church  is  very  good,  and  the  original  windows 
have  been  fine  ones.  There  are  some  antient  screen-work 
and  an  antient  font  The  very  foundations  of  the  other 
conventual  buildings  have  been  destroyed. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  church  is  the  triangular  bridge 
at  the  confluence  of  two  streams.  There  is  no  record  of  its 
erection,  but  from  its  style,  which  is  Decorated  English,  it 
may  be  ascribed  to  the  fourteenth  century.  It  consists  of 
three  semi-arches  meeting  in  a  common  centre,  and  form- 
ing by  their  junction  as  many  pointed  arches.  The  bridge 
is  too  steep  for  carriages,  and  is  little  used  even  for  horses. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  designed  as  a  symbol  of  the 
Trinity.  At  one  angle  of  the  bridge  is  the  statue  of  some 
king  much  decayed. 

The  parish  comprehends  12,780  acres,  with  a  population 
in  1831  of  2268,  nearly  two-thirds  agricultural.  The  village 
is  surrounded  by  fens,  and  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in 
grazing,  in  the  dairy,  or  in  the  breeding  or  taking  of  geese 
and  wild-fowl.  The  market  has  been  removed  to  Thorney. 
The  living  is  a  rectory,  in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of 
the  clear  yearly  value  of  115/.,  with  a  glebe- house.  There 
were  in  1833  nine  dame-schools,  with  about  100  children; 
eight  day-schools,  with  226  children;  and  two  Sunday- 
schools,  with  206  children. 

Navenby  is  in  the  hundred  of  Boothby  Graffo,  parts  of 
Kesteven,  on  the  road  from  Grantham  to  Lincoln,  124  miles 
from  London.  The  church  is  partly  of  Early  English  and 
partly  of  Decorated  English  architecture.  The  windows 
of  the  chancel  are  very  fine  specimens  of  Decorated  cha- 
racter, particularly  the  east  window,  the  mullions  and 
tracery  of  which  are  remarkably  graceful.  The  parish  com- 
prehends 2110  acres,  with  a  population,  in  1831,  of  778, 
above  half  agricultural.  The  market,  formerly  held  on 
Thursday,  has  fallen  into  disuse.  The  living  is  a  rectory, 
in  the  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of 
688/.,  wiUi  a  glebe-house.  There  were  in  1 833  two  dame- 
schools,  with  18  children;  two  day-schools,  with  26  chil- 
dren; and  one  endowed  day  and  Sunday  school,  with  109 
children  in  the  week  and  166  on  Sunday. 

Saltfleet  is  in  the  hundred  of  Louth  Eske,  parts  of 
Lindsey,  169  miles  from  London  by  Sleaford,  Homcastle, 
and  Louth.  Saltfleet,  half  a  century  ago,  was  a  place  of 
some  conseouence,  but  is  now  decayed  and  is  a  mere  hamlet 
to  the  parisn  of  Skidbrooke.  Some  of  the  inhabitants  are 
engaged  in  the  oyster  fishery ;  there  is  a  bank  of  good 
oysters  off  the  coast  The  parish  of  Skidbrooke  contains 
2420  acres,  with  a  population  of  362,  about  half  agricul- 
tural. The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  archdeaconry  of 
Lincoln,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  271/.  There  were  in 
1833  two  day-schools,  with  62  children,  and  one  Sunday- 
school,  with  68  children. 

Divisions  for  Ecclesiastical  and  Legal  Purposes. — This 
county,  as  noticed  above,  is  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  and 
constitutes  the  two  archdeaconries  of  Lincoln  and  Stow. 
The  intended  changes  in  the  diocese  have  been  also  given. 
The  archdeaconry  of  Lincoln  is  subdivided  into  the  following 
rural  deaneries: — 1,  Lincoln;  2,  Aswardburn,  or  Asward- 
burn-cum-lAfford ;  3,  Aveland ;  4,  Beltisloe  or  Beltislaw ; 
6,  Bolingbroke  or  BuUingbrook ;  6,  Candleshoe ;  7,  Calce- 
worth  or  Calcewarth ;  8,  Gartree;  9.  Grantham;  10,  Graffo 
or  Graffoe;  11,  Grimsby  Hill;  12,  Horncastle;  13,  Longo- 
bovey;  14,  Loveden;  16,  Lowth-cum-Ludbrook ;  16,  Ness, 
or  Nesse;  17,  Stamford;  18,  Walshcroft  or  Walscroft; 
19,  Wraggoe  or  Wraghoe;  and  20,  Yarborough  or  Yar- 
burgh.  The  archdeaconry  of  Stow  is  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing rural  deaneries: — 1,  Aslacoe  or  Aslacko;  2,  Cor- 
ringham ;  3,  Lawress ;  and  4,  Manley  or  Manlake.  The 
number  of  parishes  is  given  bv  Camden  at  630.  In  Lewis's 
•Topographical  Dictionary*  they  are  given  at  609,  of  which 
306  are  rectories,  244  vicarages,  and  the  remainder  perpetual 
curacies,  chapelries,  or  donatives.  The  diocese  of  Lincoln  is 
in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  C!anterbury. 

Lincolnshire  is  in  the  midland  circuit.  The  assizes  are 
held  at  Lincoln,  where  is  the  county  gaol.  The  quarter- 
sessions  are  held  as  follows :  for  the  county  of  the  city  of 
Lincoln,  at  Lincoln ;  for  the  parts  of  Kesteven  and  Holland, 
the  Epiphany,  Easter,  and  Midsummer  sessions,  at  Bourn ' 
the  Imcnaelmas  session  >  at  Boston :  for  the  parts  of  Lind- 
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My,  (bf  one  difision,  at  Kirton  in  Lindsey ;  and  for  the 
other  division,  (he  Epiphany  and  Midsatnmer  sessions  at 
SpiUby,  and  the  Easter  and  Michaelmas  sessions  at  Louth. 

Before  tlte  passing  of  the  Reform  Aet  the  county  re- 
tiimctl  two  members,  who  were  elected  and  the  poll  taken 
at  Lincoln.  Two  members  each  wete  returned  for  the 
city  of  Lincoln,  and  for  the  boroughs  of  Boston,  Grantham, 
Grimsby,  and  Stamford. 

By  the  Reform  and  Boundary  Acts  the  county  tras  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  each  to  return  tiro  members.  The 
northern  division  comprehends  the  parts  of  Lindsey :  the 
election  takes  place  at  Lincoln,  and  the  polling  stations  are 
Lincoln,  Gainsborough,  Epworth.  Barton,  Glanford  Brigg, 
Market-Rascn,  Grimsby,  Louth,  Spilsby,  and  Horncastlc. 
The  southern  division  comprehends  the  parts  of  Kesteven 
and  Holland:  the  election  takes  place  at  Sleaford,  and  the 
noUingstations  are  Sleafbrd,  Boston,  Holbeach,  BoUrn, 
Dnnington,  Navenby,  Spalding,  and  Grantham. 

History  and  Antiquities — At  the  time  of  the  Roman 
conquest  Lincolnshire  constituted  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Coritani  (topiravoi),  who  occupied  several  of  the  mid- 
land counties,  and  whose  dominion  stretched  througli  Lin- 
colnshire to  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Humber.  In  the 
division  which  the  Romans  made  of  Britain  Lincolnshire 
was  included  in  the  province  of  Flavia  C»sariensis. 

The  principal  British  roads  or  trackways  which  passed 
through  Lincolnshire,  were  Ermine-street,  which  had  two 
branches;  the  Foss-way;  and  what  has  been  termed  the 
Upper  Salt-way.  Ermine  street,  after  passing  over  an 
angle  of  the  countv  near  Stamford,  re-entered  it  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  South  Witham,  between  Stamford  and 
Grantham.  It  immediiltely  divided  into  two  branches,  of 
irhich  the  most  easterly  ran  north  by  Ancaster  and  Lincoln 
to  Wintringham  on  the  Humber.  The  other  main  branch 
ran  north-north-west  into  Nottinghamshire.  The  Fossway 
commenced  on  the  coast  at  Grimsby  or  Saltfleet,  or  some- 
where between  them,  and  ran  south-west  by  Lincoln  through 
Nottinghamshire  to  Leicester.  The  Upper  Salt-way  appears 
tohave  been  the  communication  between  the  coast  of  Lin- 
colnsliire  and  the  Salt-works  of  Worcestershire.  Two  of 
these  lines  of  road,  the  eastern  branch  of  Ermine-street  and 
the  Foss,  were  adopted  by  the  Romans.  There  were  sub- 
ordinate branches  from  these  roads,  and  Dr.  Stukely  con- 
sidered that  there  were  traces  of  other  Roman  rotids. 

Lindnm,  the  modern  Lincoln,  was  a  British  town  before 
it  was  made  a  Roman  station :  it  is  at  the  intersection  of 
the  two  jrreat  roads,  the  eastern  branch  of  Ermine-street 
and  the  Foss.  Ptolemy  calls  it  hivtov,  and  mentions  it  as 
one  of  the  two  chief  towns  of  the  Corilani.  It  was  made  a 
Roman  station,  and  according  to  Richard  a  Ronian  colony, 
whence  the  latter  syllable  of  its  modern  name.  The  station 
was  on  the  hill  now  occupied  by  the  cathedral  and  the 
cantle:  its  form  was  that  of  a  parallelogram,  the  sides 
nearly  facing  the  (bur  cardinal  points;  on  each  side  was  a 
pate.  The  enclosed  area  was  1*200  feet  by  1300.  The  walls 
huvo  been  almost  entirely  levelled  with  the  ground,  and 
the  gate$,  with  one  exception,  have  been  long  since  demo- 
lished. The  remaining  gate,  now  called  'Newport  Gale,' 
is  one  of  the  most  t^morkabio  Roman  remains  in  the  king- 
dom. It  consists  of  a  central  arch  nearly  sixteen  fbet  wide, 
and  formed  with  large  stones  put  together  apparently  with- 
out mortar ;  the  hcij^ht,  according  to  Stukely,  was  originally 
abo\o  twenty-two  feel,  but  it  is  now,  from  the  elevation  of 
the  causeway,  scarcely  mure  than  half  that  height.  On 
each  side  of  the  great  arch  are  two  lateral  arcltes  or  posterns, 
nuw  nearly  closed  up  by  the  elevation  of  the  soil ;  the>^e 
small  arches  were  each  Seven  fret  and  a  half  wide  by  fifteen 
hi^b.  Adjacent  to  this  gate  is  a  mass  of  the  Roman  wall; 
a  Roman  arch  and  part  of  the  wall  are  incorporated  with  the 
Norman  castle;  and  another  portion  of  wall  parallel  to 
that  of  the  station,  and  now  called  *  the  Mint  Wall,'  is  sup- 

Eo«e'l  to  hate  Ijcen  pari  of  a  granary  or  of  some  other 
toman  building.  A  fortified  wall  with  lowers  at  the  cor- 
ners appears  to  have  run  down  to  iho  bank  of  the  Witham, 
and  then  along  the  bank;  If  any  part  of  this  remains,  it 
has  been  so  mingled  with  later*  Saxon  or  Norman  work- 
manship, that  it  cannot  be  dttcriminated.  Coins  of  the 
craierort  Nero,  Vospa«ian,  and  Julian  have  been  found 
here,  and  e»i)ectally  of  Crtrau^nn.  who,  as  wmie  have  sup- 
po*cd,  resided  for  a  time  at  Linwln.  A  te^cllaled  pave- 
ment and  a  hjpot*niMt  beitralb  it  were  di<ro>*cred  in  A  o. 
739:  the  pavement  was  thirteen  feetvbelow  the  pre^nt 
rface.    Anoihet  bypoctntl  and  «eveial  tiilif|Uitieshaie 


been  also  dwcovered,  especially  a  sarcophagus  and  some 
stone  cofiins,  earthen  and  glass  urns,  and  other  funereal 
utensils.  Part  of  a  set  of  glazed  earthen  conduit-pipc»  and 
other  specimens  of  pottery  have  been  also  found. 

The  only  other  Roman  station  in  the  county  mentioned 
in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  was  Causenna).  Ad  Abum.  men- 
tioned by  Richard  of  Cirencester,  was  on  Erminestreet»  mt 
Winleringham  or  Winterton,  near  the  south  bank  of  the 
Humber.    The  Baniiovallum  and  the  Vainonas  of  the  ano- 
nymous geographer  Ravennas  have  been  fixed  at  Homcasile 
andWainncet.  Causcnnce  was  probably  Ancaster  on  Erroine- 
street,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Lincoln.     Roman  coins   ha*-* 
been  found  here.  The  remains  of  the  station  at  Winterton. 
supposed  to  be  Ad  Ahum,  were  ploughed  up  not  more  than 
six  years  before  Stukely  wrote  the  account  of  it.  and  'great 
pavements,  chimney-stones,'  and   othoj*  antiquities    were 
found,  but  not  preserved.    Three  curious  tessellated  pave- 
ments were  fbund  here  A.O.  1747.  At  Roxby,  Hibbaldstow, 
Appleby,  Sandton,  and  Broughton,  all  in  the  same  part  of 
the  county,  various  Roman  antitiuities  have  been  discovered. 
At  llorkstotV  also,  near  Winterton,  several  Roman  remains, 
chiefif  tessellated  pavements  and  the  foundations  of  build- 
ings, have  been  fbund.    At  Torksey,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Foss  Dyke  with  the  Trent,  between  Lincoln  and  Gainsbo- 
rough, there  was    probably  a  Roman   settlement     The 
foundations  of  the  anticnt  Norman  castle  appear  to  bate 
l)ecn   Roman.     At    Scarapton,  about    six   miles  north  of 
lincoln,  were  discovered  in   1795  the  foundations  of  a 
Romdn  villa,  occupying  a  site  200  feet  square,  and  having 
upwards  of  forty  apartments    on   the  ground  plan,    with 
painted   and   stuccoed  walls,  and  no   less    than   thirteca 
Roman  pavements,  only  one  of  which  was  perfect.     Some 
of  the  walls  were  of  great  thickness.     Various  Roman 
antiquities  were  found  scattered  over  the  spot.     Upon  the 
banks  of  the  Trent,  three  miles  west  of  Stow,  in  the  same 
part  of  the  county,  two  Roman  altars  and  other  antiquities 
hare  been  discovered.     Ilorsley  was  inclined  to  fix   the 
station  Scgelocum  here,  on  the  Lincolnshire  side  of  the 
Stream,  instead  of  placing  It  at  Dttlcborough  on  the  Not- 
tinghamshire side,  tvhere  he  admits  that  the  town  attachcil 
to  the  station  stood.    Stow  Is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Sidnaceaster  of  the  Saxons,  the  scat  of  a  bishopric  afiei- 
wards  transferred  to  Lincoln.     Near  C^ainsburouj^h  and  at 
Aukborough,  both  on  the  Trent,  are  Roman  camp;?:  the 
latter  was,  in  Stukely *s  time,  very  perfect,  and  formed  a 
square  of  300   feet;  near  it  was  one  of  tho^e  labyrinth-, 
formed  of  banks,  called  here  and  elsewhere  Julian's  bvrcr. 
Camps,  probably  Roman,  have  been  found  at  Gedncy  H  ill, 
near  Holbeach,  and  at  Honnington,  not  far  fi'om  Grantham ; 
a  mosaic  pavement  at  Denton,  in  the  same  neighbourhood; 
and  Roman  coins  and  pipes  of  baked  earthenware  in  other 
places. 

Under  the  Saxons,  Lindsev,  a  name  which  perhaps  ex- 
tended nearly  or  quite  over  the  modern  county  of  Dncoln, 
appears  to  have  been  a  subordinate  state  dependent  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Mercia.  It  was  included  among  the  con- 
quests of  Edwin  of  Northumberland,  under  whose  influence 
Christianity  was  introduced  by  the  missionary  Paolmns. 
Bede  has  recorded  that  Blecca,  the  j,overnor  of  Lincoln, 
was,  with  his  household,  amon^  the  first  converts,  a.d.  SJ**. 

When  the  Danes,  or  Northmen,  were  canjing  on  their 
ravages  in  England  in  the  time  of  Ethclred  I.,  Lincolnshire, 
which  then  had  several  monastic  establishments,  suflertd 
greatly.  The  narrative  of  their  ravages  given  in  the  pages 
of  the  apocryphal  Ini^ulphus,  is  interesting ;  and  if  its  ou- 
theniicity  eould  be  depended  on,  would  afmrd  consndeiable 
light  amid  the  historic  darkness  of  the  period.  Early  in 
the  year  870  the  Northmen  landed  at  Humhcrstan  (Ilura- 
berstone),  near  Grimsby,  lavaced  Lindissy  (Lindsey).  and 
marched  to  Bardeney  dti  the  Witham,  \ihere  was  a  Kimo»u 
monaMcry,  the  monks  of  which  they  n  a-.<acretl  In  the 
church.  About  Michaelmas  they  peiielraftd  uitoKesto\cn, 
bloodshed  and  dovaatation  marking  their  course.  litre 
however  they  were  met  by  a  force  thus  descTil>ed  by  Ingrl- 
phus:— 'Count  A I  par  (Comes  Algnrus)  and  two  Knights 
(militet)  his  seneschals  (scheneschalli  sui),  called  Wibcrt 
and  Leofrie(from  whose  names  the  n^ed  men  and  rvi^tir;* 
thereabout  have  since  given  appellations  to  the  villages 
where  thcv  lived,  calling  tlietn  \vibcrl(^n  arid  Lcfrinktonj, 
drew  together  all  the  youth  of  Holland  (II(»>!andiu),  with  a 
band  (cohors)  of  two  hundred  men  from  tfie  mon* 
Cn»yland,  stout  warriors,  inn?mach  as  iuo>l  of  tfc 
exil«  (fugilivi),  wTio  were  commanded  by  K 
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(Tolio*),  «ho  bftd  beromo  •  monk  in  tb«t  munutorv,  hftving 
tcca  bv(i>ro  tliat  the  mmt  rciionncd  for  tnililur)  bktU  in  qU 
Mrmo,  but  «bu  bad  then*  fiuin  tho  d^totre  of  a  hfravcuh 
riiuntry,  gi«ca  up  H?cuUr  fur  »pirituil  warfare  at  l'ro))aj)J. 
Tlio>  Kttl*^<>''v<2  tt>RcthLT  alto  about  thru;  buntlrcd  brave  and 
nailiko  mi'n  fruiu  IVpiiig.  ijintftofl,  and  Ba»(un  (BuMou), 
V  itb  «bt>fii  th«>  itiinod  Murrard  (MQrcardu»),  lord  of  Brunno 

<  Bourne).  «ilh  ni»  ralaiiuT*  (fauiiUa),  who  uero  very  »tout 
and  numorou*  ;  xlwy  ihvro  ii]orco\er  aidod  by  0»gpt,  deputy 
(\tr<*ilominu«)  of  Lam*oln,  a  brave  veteran,  with  a  bond  of 
6('0  Lincoln  men.*  In  the  flrai  engagement  the  natives  had 
tt»o  advantatfB ;  but  tbo  njiolbrcameuta  which  joined  llie  in- 
valers  in  tlie  night  ttruck  »ucb  terror  into  tnc  Christiana 
ttiut  many  UiiL  Tho  re>i  havtni^  received  the  Mrramcnt, 
und  *  bcu»g  fuliv  prvparod  to  dio  for  the  fkilh  of  Chruit  and 
tl.t*  iWleiicv  ol  their  counliiV  marched  to  tho  battle.  Tho 
No:thmen,  eurjgod  at  tlio  ioa»  of  Uireo  of  ihcir  knigs  (who 
\*i  lu  buriv*!  at  a  plaro  previoualy  calUd  Laundon,  but  »ub- 
Mtjucnily  TrvkyngbamK  fought  with  the  utmoat  ferocity ; 
but  tlte  Cbrutiana,  though  far  iolbrior  in  number,  matu- 
tained  th«  cotubot  lill  nightfall,  and  wore  then) overcome 
otiih  by  airaiatfom.  Algar  and  hia  seneichala  and  Toly  (ell; 
nud  of  tho  whole  body  only  a  few  young  men  of  Sutton  and 
(n-denc)  ifcaped*  wliu  carried  the  HMMimfal  tidinga  to  tiw 
monk*  of  C'ro)land.  To  that  moiuatery  the  Northmen 
*.Hiii  proceeded,  murdero<l  the  abbot,  and  those  otiier  in- 
ni  i;c%  who  were  Uto  old  or  tou  oung  to  lly  (except  one  bov 
of  \vn  \  rar»  old.  whom  iho  ooMipaMton  of  one  of  the  Daniao 

<  liicnain*  prr»4'rY«i),  and  burned  tlie  roona»lery.  From 
(  rov  land  thvy  nurched  to  the  monastery  of  Me(b*»hiimalod, 
ni»w  IVtrrUitoii-h,  which  thry  al«o  entirety  dc»tro>ed, 
lux  II)'.;  put  tho  nmiatot,  without  exception,  to  the  twortj. 

Liiicoliuhiro  jm^vd  permanently  into  Danish  Hands 
o1h>uI  \.t).  877  ;  it  corifttituted  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
l)4iii«h  burt{h%  of  l^ncoln  and  Stamford  ;  and  was  included 
vtihm  the  Umndar)  of  tho  Danelagh,  or  Danelago  (the 
*  Dain^h  law,*  or  IXinisb  *  jurwlicti  iir>,  as  settled  by  tho 
trtai)  botween  Alfred  and  Guthnin  the  Dane.  Tho  con- 
tinent of  thi«  pdrt  of  the  island  by  tho  Danes  appear*  to 
have  lK*en  complete;  but  the  aimilarity  of  tl»e  laws  end  in* 
•tttutiouk  of  the  Anglo  Saxons  and  the  Danes  diminished 
tho  \k»lenoe  of  the  diangrs  effected  by  it.  Danish  names 
howe%er  supplanird  ibe  previous  A  tu(lo-fiaxon  ones;  and 
il  wo  may  judge  bv  the  provaience  of  the  Danish  terminal 
tion  *by*(as  in  Gnmiby,  haltflei^iby,  Normanby,  Wil- 
luughhy,  &c.),  the  change  must  hjve  been  made  in  a  great 
many  cates.  Tlie  denommatioiu  of  the  popular  as»om- 
\i\w%  and  tribunals  appear  to  ha\e  been  changed ;  the 
luuie  *  wspvntAke*  au|Kitii4'^M  that  of  hundred/  In  time 
liowevcr  ttie  Daniid)  and  Anglo-Saxon  population  became 
auiol,;amaud. and  tho  wh<i1o  di^tnrt  came  imder  the  au* 
pioiuao  of  t.ie  An>:!o  Saxun  croun. 

In  the  n\il  war  bctui*t*n Stephen  and  the  empres«Mattd 
I^iM  .ilufthire  wa>  the  »4*eno  of  content.  Tlu*  aiege  and  battle 
of  L>ucoIn,  \  IX  11  11.  hj\o  been  alreody  noticed.  In  the 
\  n>il»  in  which  Henry  II.  wa*  iufolved  with  his  children, 
one  of  the  Mowbra)^  who  had  a  castle  in  the  Isle  of  Ax* 
h«>lme,  and  WAS  an  adhrn^nt  of  the  insurgent  Frinee  Henry, 
was  cvimptUed  to  «ubmit  by  the  leal  and  loyalty  of  the  Lin- 
o>ln-hire  mm,  who  rrosMxl  o%er  to  the  inland  in  boats, 
(>hli.;t*<l  the  i;arnsi>n  to  surrender,  and  raxed  the  eaalle  to 
the  ground.  In  the  ei\  d  war  of  the  barons  with  John  and 
ht«  stm  Ileor>  IIU  lincoln  was  stgnalued  by  a  second 
battle,  which  sealed  Henry  III.,  )«t  a  boy,  securely  on  hia 
thnme.  At  the  btter  pert  of  hisi  reign,  when  troubles  had 
mf^nin  broken  out.  Axbolme  bocano  otice  more  the  refuge 
of  the  dtiaflecte<l.  In  tlie  civil  war  of  the  Ros4*4  Lincoln- 
shire appt*ars  not  to  have  suflrred  much.  Sir  Robert  Wells, 
out  of  revenffc  ft^r  hia  fother's  death,  whom  Edward  IV. 
bad  belieadoil,  iwtaed  a  rebtdlion  auoinst  that  prince,  and 
gathered  an  at  my  of  3U,ouu  Lncolnfthirc  men.  Ho  w.'te 
di^ft'ttictl  with  dteadtVil  1im«  near  SumA>rd,  and  put  to  death  < 
by  the  kinK*4  command.  Thu  batllo  is  sometimes  calM  I 
the  battle  of  •  L*)*^!^^!-!!^*^!*  from  the  vanuui»he<l  harinj^  ' 
cs-t  off  their  c.mii«  in  onler  to  run  away  the  ibstor.  At  < 
tlio  ti  >ie  of  the  UefiMtnaM-in  the  LineolnHhue  men  broke  I 
«*tit  into  open  xk  !><-llio;i  up  >ti  tho  suppres»ion  of  the  monas- 
tmes,  AJx  lili.  Tlio  r*  ^^  llion  he^an  at  Louth,  where  tlie 
e  cU>«iaHtical  comuH«»»<>ncrs  were  to  hold  a  nsitation.  It 
was  i'Xcited  b\  l>.  Makt-rel,  prior  of  Barlings,  or  Oxney, 
betwaeo  Lincoln  and  Wragby.  and  or  one  Melton,  who  as- 
■qpg^tiM  name  uf  *  Capioin  Cobler/  (SimU  Pmp^M,  pub- 
llbo  Reoocd  Comamsiouer».)  Tho  rt belhon  spread 


into  Yorkshire,  where  Robert  Aske  took  the  command  of 
tliu  inaurgcuts.  The  Lincolubhire  rebels  MfUt  in  petitions 
to  the  kjii^.  ^pecif>ing  what  they  deemed  their  {nu mantes; 
and  the  king  cu\e  au  oiihwcr  {Stah  Papm,  *  Hcnr)  VUl., 
port  ii.,  No.  xlviii.).  in  which  he  desi^'iiali'i  the  shiro  *  one 
of  the  most  bruto  ond  bcestelie  of  thu  uholu  rt^alin/  Tlie 
earls  of  Shrewsbury.  Rutland,  and  Huntingtlon,  and  tho 
duke  of  Suflblk.  were  sent  into  Linculni»hiro  uith  all  tho 
(brce  thai  could  bo  collected ;  and  I  ho  reheU  disi  ct>cd  with- 
out cuuiiug  to  an  engagement,  delivering  up  tneir  leaders 
to  the  king's  oOIcepi.  Dr.  Makorcl,  witfi  the  vicar  of 
Louth  and  tbirleen  othera,  were  afieiv^ards  executed  at 
Tyburn. 

Of  the  ccclesiaitical  and  baronial  cdiflces  which  were 
erected  bet\fteen  thu  Conquest  and  the  Refarmaxion,  Lin- 
coln»)ure  contains  many  admirable  specimens,  esiiecially 
chuiclics.  Tho  cathedral  of  Lincoln  and  the  churches  of 
Louth,  SIcaford,  Spalding,  and  other  places,  ha%e  been 
alrcadv  noticed.  On  the  liill  which  runs  from  l^incoln 
towards  Grantham  is  a  hne  of  churches,  presenting  a 
number  of  interesting  features.  Rockingham,  Normantun, 
and  Ancaster  have  coiuidcrable  portions  of  Norman  cha- 
racter. Ca)tborpe  church  is  chiefly  of  Dceorated  Englikh 
chancter.  and  nreaenu  several  aiugulorities  in  its  arrange- 
ment. Leadenham  has  n  tower  and  spiro  of  Early  Perpen- 
dicular date,  and  of  good  design ;  tlie  rest  of  the  churcn  u 
an  excellent  example  of  Decorated  English.  The  churche* 
on  and  near  the  ruad  from  London  to  Lincoln  exhibit  aa 
much,  if  not  more  variety  and  excellence  of  composition 
than  is  to  be  me^  with  m  any  p«rt  of  the  kitigdom  in  the 
same  distance:  among  them  are  Sleaford,  rolkingham. 
Bourne,  and  Market  Deeping  churches.  Kdby.  Threcking- 
haro,  Kirby  Laythorpe,  llowel,  Horbling,  Sempringham, 
and  Morton  have  portions  of  Norman  character,  sempring- 
ham church  appeara  to  bo  the  remains  of  a  much  larger 
building;  it  has  a  tower  of  plain  Perpendicular  character. 
Silk  Wuloughby  churab  is  of  ine  Decorated  English  charac- 
ter, with  a  tower  and  spire  of  good  composition.  Walcot 
baa  a  tower  and  fine  crockcted  spire,  which  are  of  De- 
corated Btigliah  character,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  church ; 
the  oast  window  is  very  fine.  Heckingtoa  church  ia  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  models  of  a  church  in  the  kingdom, 
hftving  almost  every  fioature  of  a  fine  church.  It  is  a  large 
croas  chturch,  having  a  nave  and  aislea,  apacious  traoaepia, 
a  large  chaacel  with  a  vestry  attached  to  the  north  aide, 
and  at  tho  west  end  a  tower  crowned  with  ibnr  pentagonal 
pinnacles  and  a  loAy  spire, 

Tho  finest  churches  in  the  Fena  are  for  the  most  part  of 
Perpendicular  character ;  they  have  lofty  spirts,  some  of 
thorn  crocketed.  The  churched  already  noticed  are  chiefly 
in  Kesteven  and  Ilollojid  ;  those  of  Lindaey  are  of  inferior 
arc4iaeotupp.  except  in  the  flat  marshy  tract  between  the 
Wolda  and  tho  Ocean  or  tho  U umber,  where  there  are 
some  fine  ones.  Tho  churches  hi  this  district  var)  but 
httle  in  their  form  and  character ;  they  have  a  nave  with 
north  and  sooth  aisles,  a  ehanoeU  south  porch,  end  western 
tower.  They  are  commonly  built  with  good  materials.  The 
churehea  amid  the  Wolds  have  little  claim  to  architect ural 
beaulv.  In  the  western  parta  of  lindaey  some  of  the 
charches  are  of  great  antiquity  and  of  considerable  archi- 
tectural beauty.  Stow  church,  in  thn  pari,  is  of  conaiderable 
sixf ,  and  chiefly  of  Norman  eharartar. 

Of  monastic  edifteea  there  are  aevenl  romaina.  Of  Bail- 
ing's Abbev  part  of  a  wall  and  some  fraemenU  of  eolumna 
remain.  Of  Thornton  Abbey,  not  for  nom  Barton-upon- 
H umber,  the  remains  are  more  important  and  mteresting. 
It  was  founded  by  William  La  Graa,  or  Le  Oroa,  earl  of 
Albemarle,  a.i>.  list,  aa  a  priory  for  BUck  Canons,  and 
was  afterwards  made  an  abbey.  Its  revenues  at  the  disso> 
lutioo  were  nol  17«.  2rf  gross, or  694/.  I7r.  lOd  clear;  aAcr 
th9  sopprosion,  Henry  VIII.  reserved  the  iwvennes  ler  the 
endowment  ofamlUge,  consisting  of  a  daanand  a  cooaidefw 
able  number  of  prebendariea ;  but  this  alao  was  suppressed 
in  I  bo  rvujn  of  Edward  VL  The  bwldings  were  onginslly 
extensive,  forming  eqnadran^eaurrouiidod  a  ith  a  moat,  and 
having  lofty  ram[>arts  for  occasional  defence.  The  gate-house, 
which  formed  the  western  entrance,  is  >et  tolerably  entire; 
four  handsome  hexagonal  towers  farm  the  four  angles  of 
this  gate-house.  A  specious  room,  probably  the  relectory, 
and  an  adjoining  room  with  reeesMs  m  both  ends,  the 
abber  cfanrch,  and  a  portion  of  the  octagonal  chapter- house, 
are  alao  standing.    The  abbot's  lodge,  which  stood  to  thd 
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ger,  fbf  one  difiaion,  at  Kirton  in  Lindsey ;  and  for  the 
older  division,  (he  Epiphanj  and  Midsammer  lesaions  at 
Bpil»by,  and  the  Easter  and  Michaelmas  sessions  at  Louth. 

Befbre  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Aet  the  county  re- 
turncil  two  members,  who  were  elected  and  the  poll  taken 
at  Lincoln.  Two  members  each  were  returned  for  the 
city  of  Lincoln,  and  for  the  boroughs  of  Boston,  Grantham, 
Grimsby,  and  Stamfbrd. 

By  the  Reform  and  Boundary  Acts  the  comity  was  di- 
vided into  two  parts,  each  to  rdturn  two  members.  The 
northern  division  comprehends  the  parts  of  Lindsey :  the 
election  takes  place  at  Lincoln,  and  the  polling  stations  are 
Lincoln,  Gainsborough,  Epworth,  Barton,  Glanford  Brigg, 
Market-Rasen,  Grimsby,  Louth,  Spilsby,  and  Horncastle. 
The  southern  division  comprehends  the  parts  of  Ketteven 
and  Holland:  the  election  takes  place  at  Bleaford,  and  the 
polling- stations  are  Sleaford,  Boston,  Holbeach,  Botirn, 
Dnnington,  Navenby,  Spalding,  and  Grantham. 

History  and  Antiqmiies — At  the  time  of  the  Roman 
conquest  Lincolnshire  constituted  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Coritani  (topiravoi),  who  occupied  several  of  the  mid- 
land counties,  and  whose  dominion  stretched  through  Lin- 
colnshire to  the  Gorman  Ocean  and  the  Humbcr.  In  the 
division  which  the  Romans  made  of  Britain  Lincolnshire 
was  included  in  the  province  of  Flavia  Ccesariensis. 

The  principal  British  roads  or  trackways  which  passed 
through  Lincolnshire,  were  Ermine-street,  which  had  two 
branches;  the  Foss-way;  and  whdt  has  been  termed  the 
Upper  Salt-way.  Ermine  street,  after  passing  over  an 
angle  of  the  countv  near  Stamford,  re-entered  it  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  South  Witham.  between  Stamford  and 
Grantham.  It  immediately  divided  into  two  branches,  of 
which  the  most  easterly  ran  north  by  Ancaster  and  Lincoln 
to  Wlntringham  on  the  H umber.  The  other  main  branch 
ran  north -north-west  into  Nottinghamshire.  The  Fosaway 
commenced  on  the  coast  at  Grimsby  or  Salt  fleet,  or  some- 
where between  them,  and  ran  south-west  by  Lincoln  through 
Nottinghamshire  to  Leicester.  The  Upper  Salt-way  appears 
to  have  been  the  communication  between  the  coast  of  Lin- 
colnshire and  the  salt-works  of  Worcestershire.  Two  of 
these  lines  of  road,  the  eastern  branch  of  Ermine-street  and 
the  Foss,  were  adopted  by  the  Romans.  There  were  sub- 
ordinate branches  from  these  roads,  and  Dr.  Stnkely  con- 
sidered that  there  were  traces  of  other  Roman  roads. 

Lindum,  the  modern  Lincoln,  liras  a  British  town  before 
it  was  made  a  Roman  station :  it  is  at  the  intersection  of 
the  two  great  roads,  the  eastern  branch  of  Ermine-street 
and  the  Foss.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Alrfop,  and  mentions  It  as 
ohe  of  the  two  chief  towns  of  the  Corilani.  It  was  made  a 
Roman  station,  and  according  to  Richard  a  Roman  colony, 
whence  the  latter  syllable  of  its  modorn  name.  The  station 
was  on  the  hill  now  occupied  by  the  cathedral  and  the 
castle:  its  form  was  that  of  a  parallelogram,  the  sides 
nearly  feeing  the  four  cardinal  points;  on  each  side  was  a 
gate.  The  enclosed  area  was  1200  feet  by  1300.  The  walls 
havo  boon  almost  entirely  levelled  trith  the  ground,  and 
the  gates,  with  one  exception,  have  been  long  since  demo- 
lished. The  remaining  gate,  now  called  'Newport  Gate,* 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  Roman  remains  in  the  king- 
dom. It  consists  of  a  central  arch  nearly  sixteen  foet  wide, 
and  formed  with  large  stones  put  together  apparently  with- 
out mortar ;  the  height,  according  to  Stukely,  was  originally 
above  twenty-two  feet,  but  it  is  now,  from  the  elevation  of 
the  causeway,  scarcely  more  than  half  that  height.  On 
each  side  of  the  great  arch  are  two  lateral  arclTes  or  posterns, 
now  nearly  closed  up  by  the  elevation  of  the  soil ;  these 
small  arches  were  each  Seven  feet  and  a  half  wide  by  fifteen 
high.  Adjacent  to  this  gate  is  a  mass  of  the  Roman  wall ; 
a  Roman  arch  and  part  of  the  wall  are  incorporated  with  the 
Norman  castle;  and  another  portion  of  wall  parallel  to 
that  of  the  station,  and  now  called  *  the  Mint  Wall,*  is  sup- 

Eose'l  to  have  been  part  of  a  granarv  or  of  some  other 
toman  building.  A  forlitled  wall  with  towers  at  the  cor- 
ners appears  to  have  run  down  to  tho  bank  of  the  Witham, 
and  then  along  the  bank ;  if  any  part  of  this  remains,  it 
has  been  so  mingled  with  later'  Saxon  or  Norman  work- 
manship, that  it  cannot  be  discriminated.  Coins  of  the 
emperors  Nero,  Vespasian,  and  JuHan  hate  been  found 
here,  and  especially  of  Carausius,  who,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, resided  for  a  lime  at  Lincoln.  A  tessellated  pate- 
monl  and  a  hyi'ocaust  beneath  it  wore  discovered  in  AD. 
1739:  the  pavement  was  thirteen  feetvbelow  the  present 
surface.    Anoihet  hypocausi  and  sevetal  ftntiquities  hate 


been  also  disoovered,  especially  a  sarcophagut  and  some 
stone  coffins,  earthen  and  glas?  urns,  and  other  funeretl 
utensils.  Part  of  a  set  of  glared  earthen  conduit- pipes  aad 
other  specimens  of  pottery  have  been  also  found. 

The  only  other  Roman  station  in  the  county  mentioned 
in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  was  Cau«!nn©.  Ad  Ahum,  men- 
tioned by  Richard  of  Cirencester,  was  on  Ermine-street,  «| 
Winterlngham  or  Winterton.  near  the  south  bank  of  the 
Humber.  The  Bannovallum  and  the  Vainonas  of  the  tno- 
nymqus  geographer  Ravcnnaa  have  been  fixed  at  Horncastle 
andWainncet  Causennte  was  probably  Ancaster  on  Ermine- 
street,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Lincoln.  Roman  cfiins  bare 
been  found  here.  The  remains  of  the  station  at  Wmtertoa. 
supposed  to  be  Ad  Ahum,  were  ploughed  up  not  more  than 
six  years  before  Stukely  wrote  the  account  of  it,  and  'great 
pavements  chimney-stones,'  and  other  antiquities  were 
found,  but  not  preserved.  Three  curious  tos>ellated  pave- 
ments were  fotmd  here  A.D.  1747.  At  RoTtbv,  Hibbaldstow, 
Appleby,  Sandton,  and  Broughton,  all  in  the  sainc  part  of 
the  county,  various  Roman  auti(|uilies  have  been  discovered. 
At  tiorkstow  a1so«  near  Winterton,  several  Roman  remains, 
chieflf  tessellated  pavements  and  the  foundations  of  build- 
ings, have  been  found.  At  Torksey,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Foss  Dyke  with  the  Trent,  between  Lincoln  and  Oain^ho- 
rough,  there  was  probablt  a  Roman  settlement.  Tbi? 
foundations  of  tho  antient  Norman  castle  appear  to  ba^e 
been  Roman.  At  Scampton,  abnut  six  niiV-s  north  of 
Lincoln,  were  discovered  in  1795  the  foundations  of  a 
Romdn  villa,  occupying  a  site  200  feet  square,  and  bavin;: 
upwards  of  forty  apartments  on  the  ground  plan,  with 
painted  and  stuccoed  walls,  and  no  less  than  thirtvc.i 
Roman  pavements,  only  one  of  which  was  perfect.  Soiuo 
of  the  walls  were  of  great  thickness.  Various  Romim 
antiquities  were  found  scattered  over  the  spot.  Upon  tl..* 
bahks  of  the  Trent,  three  miles  west  of  Stow,  in  the  same 
part  of  the  county,  two  Roman  altars  and  other  antiquitic< 
hate  been  discovered.  Ilorsley  was  inclined  to  fix  the 
station  Segelocura  here,  on  the  IJncolnshire  side  of  the 
stream,  instead  of  placing  it  at  Littlchoroiigh  on  the  N<  t- 
ttnghamshire  side,  where  he  admits  that  the  town  attache  1 
to  the  station  stood.  Stow  Is  supp -sed  to  have  been  the 
Sidnaceaster  of  the  Saxons,  the  seal  of  a  bishopric  aftt-i- 
wards  transferred  to  Lincoln.  Near  Oain5hv.rou;^h  and  at 
Aukborougb,  loth  on  the  Trent,  arc  H(jmnn  carnp^ :  ilic 
latter  was,  in  Stukely 's  time,  very  pcrfct  t,  and  furrccd  § 
square  of  300  feet;  near  it  was  one  of  tlnj^e  lahynntli«, 
formed  of  banks,  called  here  and  elsewhere  Julian's  b  wtr. 
Camps,  probably  Roman,  have  be<*n  found  at  Gcdney  Hill, 
near  Holbeach,  and  at  Honnington,  not  far  from  Grantham ; 
a  mosaic  pavement  at  Denton,  in  the  same  neighbourhood; 
and  Roman  coins  and  pipes  of  baked  earthenware  in  other 
places. 

Under  the  Saxons,  Lindsev,  a  name  which  perhaps  ev- 
tended  nearly  or  quite  over  tne  modern  county  of  Lincoln, 
appears  to  have  been  a  subordinate  state  dependent  u,  <n 
the  kingdom  of  Mercia.  It  was  includctl  among  the  con- 
quests of  Edwin  of  Northumberland,  under  whose  intlucnre 
Christianity  was  introduced  by  the  missionar)-  Pauhn'ii. 
Bcde  has  recorded  that  Blecca,  tho  governor  of  Lincoln, 
was.  with  his  household,  araoni4  the  first  converts,  a.d.  6:^. 

When  the  Danes,  or  Northmen,  vcrc  car.)iiip  on  their 
ravages  in  England  in  the  time  of  Elhclredl.,  L'molnOarc, 
which  then  had  several  monastic  establi^ihmonts  suflVrc! 
greatly.  The  narrative  of  iheir  ravaj;e<,  given  in  the  pa^^cs 
of  the  apocryphal  ln:tulphus,  is  inlcicsting ;  and  if  its  uj- 
tlienticiiy  could  be  depended  on,  would  afford  conrideiabli: 
light  amid  the  historic  darkness  of  the  pcnod.  Early  in 
the  year  870  tho  Northmen  landed  at  Ilumhcrslan  (Hum- 
berstone),  near  Grimsby,  ravasred  Lin di-^sy  (Lindsey).  and 
marched  to  Bardeney  dti  the  Witham,  where  was  a  fattn»*i2 
monastery,  the  monks  of  which  they  n  a  ^acrcil  in  tie 
church.  About  Michaelmas  they  penetrated  into  Kestco", 
bloodshed  and  devastation  marking  their  conr>e.  litre 
however  they  were  met  by  a  force  iliiH  rlescrihed  by  Ingrl- 
phus:—*  Count  Algar  (Comes  Algarus)  and  two  knighti 
(milites)  his  seneschals  (Schencschalli  sui),  called  WiVrt 
and  Leofric(from  whose  names  the  n^e<l  men  and  rt:st{'*i 
thereabout  have  since  given  appellations  to  thetilla^** 
where  thev  lived,  calling  them  'VN  ihorf*n  and  Lefrinktoi:). 
drew  together  all  the  youth  of  Holland  (lln\!jridi.i),  with  n 
band  (cohors)  of  two  hundred  men  fn^m  iUe  monastery  of 
Croyland.  stout  warriors,  inasmuch  as  most  of  them  were 
iJxiles  (fugilivi),  who  were  commanded  by  brother  T(  1) 
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fToIiat),  vho  had  become  a  numk  in  that  paonastery,  having 
be^  befi>re  that  the  roost  reuowned  for  military  skill  in  aU 
Mcrcia,  but  who  hiid  then,  from  the  desire  of  a  heavenlv 
ruuntry,  giceo  up  secular  for  spiritual  warfare  at  Croyland. 
Their  gathered  together  also  about  three  hundred  brave  and 
vaiiife  men  from  Deping,  Langtoft,  and  Baston  (Boston), 
with  whom  they  ioined  Morcard  (Morcardus)>  lord  of  Brunne 
(Bouroe).  with  his  retainers  (familia),  who  were  very  stout 
and  numerous ;  they  were  moreover  aided  by  Osgpt»  deputy 
(vioedominus)  of  Lincoln,  a  brave  veteran,  with  a  band  of 
600  Lincoln  men.'  In  the  first  engagement  the  natives  had 
titf  advanta^ ;  but  the  feinforcemeots  which  joined  the  in- 
utkrs  in  the  night  struck  such  terror  into  the  Christians 
that  many  Hi^l.  The  rest  having  received  the  sacrament, 
lod  *  being  fully  prepared  to  die  for  the  faith  of  Christ  an4 
the  defence  of  their  country,'  marched  to  the  battle.  The 
Northmen,  enraged  at  the  loss  of  three  of  their  kings  (who 
vere  buried  at  a  place  previously  called  Laundon,  but  sub- 
sequently  Trekyogham)^  fought  with  the  utmost  ferocity ; 
but  the  Christian^,  though  far  inferior  ip  i)umber,  main- 
tatoed  the  combat  till  nightfall,  and  were  then]  overcome 
unly  by  stratagem.  Algar  and  his  sene^hals  and  To)y  fell ; 
and  of  the  whole  body  only  a  few  young  men  of  Sutton  and 
(kdeney  escaped,  who  carried  the  mournful  tidings  to  the 
monks  of  Croyland.  To  that  monastery  the  Northmen 
froon  proceeded,  murdered  the  abhot>and  those  other  in- 
mates who  were  too  old  or  too  onng  tp  Hy  (e:i^cept  one  bov 
of  ten  year9  old,  whom  the  companion  of  one  of  the  Danish 
cbie/lain:!  preserved),  and  burned  the  monastery.  From 
Croyland  they  marched  to  the  monastery  of  Med.e^bamstod^ 
now  Peterborou;jh,  which  they  also  entirely  destroved, 
having  put  the  inmates,  without  exception,  to  the  sworn. 

Lincolnshire  passed  permanently  into  Danish  hands 
>l>out  \.D.  877 ;  It  constituted  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
Dani&h  burghs  of  Lincoln  and  Stamford ;  and  was  included 
wiihtn  the  boundary  of  the  Danelagh*  or  Danelage  (the 
'Danish  lav,*  or  Danish  'juri»diction*),  as  settled  by  the 
treaty  between  Alfred  and  Guthnm  the  Dane.  The  con- 
qtie&t  of  this  part  of  the  island  by  the  Danes  appears  to 
have  been  complete;  but  the  similarity  of  the  laws  and  in- 
^  stitQtioos  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  Danes  diminished 
the  violence  of  the  dianges  effected  by  it  Danish  names 
however sapplanted  the  pnevious Anglo-Saxon  ones;  and 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  prevalence  of  the  Danish  termina- 
tion '  by '  (as  in  Orim^y,  Saltfleetby,  Normanby,  Wil- 
longhby,  &c),  the  change  ipust  have  been  made  in  a  great 
many  eases.  The  denominations  of  thp  popular  assem- 
blies and  tribunals  appear  to  have  been  changed;  the 
name  *  wapentake  *  superseded  that  of  *  hundred.'  In  time 
however  live  Danish  and  Anglo-SaxQn  pppulation  became 
tmalgamated,  and  the  whole  district  came  under  the  sti- 
premacy  of  the  /inglo  Saxon  crown. 

In  the  civil  war  between  Stephen  and  the  empress  Maud 
Lincolnshire  was  the  scene  of  contest.  The  siege  and  battle 
of  Lincoln.  a.d.  1141,  have  been  already  noticed.  In  the 
broils  in  which  Henry  II.  was  involved  with  his  children, 
one  of  the  Mowbrays,  who  had  a  castle  in  the  Isle  of  Ax» 
holme,  and  was  an  adherent  of  the  insurgent  Ppnee  Henry, 
was  compelled  to  submit  by  the  zeal  and  loyalty  of  the  Lm- 
culnshire  men,  who  crossed  over  to  the  island  in. boats, 
obliged  the  garrison  to  surrender,  and  razed  tlie  castle  to 
tbe  ground.  lu  the  civil  war  of  the  barons  with  John  and 
bis  ton  Henry  11  Im  Lincoln  was  signalized  by  a  second 
baule,  which  seated  Henry  HL,  yet  a  boy,  securely  on  his 
throne.  At  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  when  troubles  h&d 
again  broken  out,  Axbolme  became  once  more  the  refuge 
of  the  disaffected.  In  the  civil  war  of  the  Roses  Linooln- 
fibtre  appears  not  to  have  suffered  much.  Sir  Robert  Wells, 
out  of  revenge  for  his  father's  deat^,  whom  Edward  IV. 
had  beheaded,  raised  a  rebellion  a^^ainst  that  prince,  and 

Shored  an  aimy  of  dO,OUO  Lincolnshire  men.  He  was 
eated  with  dreadful  loss  near  Stamford,  and  put  to  death 
hy  ihe  king's  command.  This  battle  is  sometimes  called 
the  battle  of  *  Loso-coat-field*  irom  the  vanauished  having 
nut  off  their  ouats  in  order  to  run  away  the  faster.  At 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  Lincolnshire  men  broke 
(?ut  into  open  rebellion  upon  the  suppression  of  the  raonas- 
tiries,  A^D,  163G.  The  rebellion  began  at  Louth,  where  the 
eriosiastical  commissioners  were  to  hold  a  visitation.  It 
v%*  excited  by  Dr.  Makerel,  prior  of  Barlings,  or  Oxney, 
between  Lincoln  and  Wragby,  and  oy  one  Melton,  who  as- 
ittiaed  the  name  of '  Captain  Cobler.'  (SiAie  Pofpers^  pub- 
lished by  the  Record  Commissioners.)  The  rebelUon  spread 


into  Yorkshire,  where  Robert  Aske  took  the  command  of 
the  insurgents.  The  Lincolnshire  rebels  sent  in  petitions 
to  the  king,  specifying  what  they  deemed  their  grievantes: 
and  the  king  gave  j^n  answer  {State  Papers,  *  Henry  VUI.,^ 
part  ii.,  No.  xlviii.),  in  which  he  designates  the  shire  *  one 
of  the  most  bruto  and  beestelie  of  the  whole  realm.'  The 
earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Rutland,  and  Huntingdon,  and  tlie 
duke  of  Suffolk,  were  sent  into  Lincolnshire  with  all  the 
force  that  could  be  collected ;  and  the  rebels  dispersed  with- 
out coming  to  a^  engagement,  delivering  up  tneir  leaders 
to  the  king's  officers.  Dr.  Makerel,  witfi  the  vicar  of 
Louth  and  thirteen  others,  were  afierw&fds  executed  at 
Tyburn. 

Qi  the  ecclesiasjical  and  baronial  edificps  which  were 
erected  betwcjen  tlie  Conquest  and  the  Reformation,  Lin- 
colnshire contains  many  admirable  specimens,  especially 
churches.  The  cathedral  of  Lincoln  and  the  churclies  of 
Louth,  Sleafoid,  Spalding,  and  othep  places,  have  been 
already  noticed.  On  the  hill  which  runs  from  pncolr> 
towards  Graptbam  is  a  line  of  churches,  presepiing  a 
number  of  interesting  features.  Beckingham,  Normantoii, 
and  Ancestor  have  considerable  portions  of  Norman  cha- 
racter. Caythorpe  church  is  chiefly  of  Decorated  English 
chamcter,  and  presents  several  singularities  in  its  arrange- 
ment, Leadenham  has  a  tower  and  spire  of  Early  Perpen- 
dicular date,  and  of  goocl  design ;  the  rest  of  the  church  is 
an  excellent  example  of  Decorated  English.  The  churches 
on  ^nd  near  the  road  from  London  to  Lincoln  exhibit  as 
much,  if  not  more  variety  and  excellence  of  composition 
than  i^  to  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  in  the 
same  distance:  among  them  are  Sleaford,  Folkingham, 
Bourne,  and  Market  Deeping  churches.  Kelby,  Threcking- 
ham,  Kirby  Laythori)e,  Howel,  Horbling,  Sempringham, 
and  Morton  have  portions  of  Norman  character.  Sempring- 
ham church  appears  to  be  the  remains  of  a  much  larger 
buildinff ;  it  has  a  tower  of  plain  Perpendicular  character. 
Silk  Wuloifghby  chureh  is  of  ftne  Decorated  English  charac- 
ter, with  a  tower  and  spire  of  good  composition.  Walcot 
has  a  tower  and  fine  crocketed  spire,  which  are  of  De- 
corated English  character,  as  well  a^  the  rest  of  the  church ; 
the  east  window  is  very  fine.  Heckington  church  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  models  of  a  church  in  the  kingdom, 
having  almost  every  fisatu|:e  of  a  fine  church.  It  is  a  largo 
cross  church,  having  a  nave  and  aisles,  spacious  transepts, 
a  large  chancel  with  a  vestry  attached  to  the  north  side, 
and  at  the  west  end  a  tower  crowned  Wfih  four  pentagonal 
pinnacles  and  a  lofty  spire. 

The  finest  churches  in  thp  Fens  are  for  the  most  part  of 
Perpendicular  character ;  they  haye*  lofty  spir^,  some  of 
tfiem  crocketed.  The  chi^rches  already  noticed  are  chiefly 
in  Kesteven  and  Holland ;  thdse  of  Lindsey  are  of  inferior 
arcniiecture,  except  in  the  Ibit  marshy  tract  between  the 
Wolds  and  the  Ocean  or  the  Humber,  where  there  are 
some  fine  ones.  The  churches  in  this  district  vary  but 
little  in  their  form  and  character ;  they  have  a  nave  with 
north  and  south  aisles,  a  chancel,  south  porcht  and  western 
tower.  They  are  commonly  built  with  good  materials.  The 
churches-  amid  the  Wolds  have  little  cmim  to  architectural 
beautv.  In  the  western  parts  of  lindsey  some  of  the 
chinches  are  of  great  antiquity  and  of  considerable  archi- 
tectural beauty.  Stow  church,  in  this  part,  is  of  considerable 
siz0,  and  chiefly  of  Norman  character. 

Of  monastic  edifices  there  are  several  remains.  Of  Barl- 
ipg's  Abbey  part  of  a  wall  and  some  fragments  of  eolumns 
remain.  Of  Thornton  Abbey,  not  far  from  Barton-upon- 
Humber,  the  remains  are  more  important  and  interesting. 
It  was  founded  by  William  Le  Gras,  or  Le  Gros,  earl  of 
Albemarle,  a.d.  1189,  as  a  priory  for  Black  Canons,  and 
was  afterwanls  made  an  abbey.  Its  revenues  at  the  disso- 
lution were  730/.  17«.  Id.  ffro8S,or  594/.  ]7#.  10(i  clear;  after 
the  suppression,  Henry  VuL  reserved  the  revenues  for  the 
endowment  of  a  college,  consisting  of  a  dean  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  prebendaries ;  but  this  also  was  suppressed 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  buildings  were  originally 
extensive,  forming  a  quadrangle  surrounded  with  a  moat,  and 
having  lofty  ramparts  for  occasional  defence.  The  gate-house, 
which  formed  the  western  entrance,  is  yet  tolerably  entire ; 
foinr  handsome  hexagonal  towers  form  the  four  angles  of 
this  gate-house.  A  spacious  room,  probably  the  refectory, 
and  an  adjoining  room  with  recesses  in  both  ends,  the 
abbey  church,  and  a  portion  of  the  octagonal  chapter-house, 
are  also  standing.  The  abbot's  lodge,  which  stood  to  the 
south,  is  occupied  as  a  fi»nn-h<fu^^^g^  ^^ , 
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Of  Bardney  Abbey  there  are  tome  remains,  also  of  Kirk- 
stead  Abbey ;  both  the»e  are  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Witbam,  bclwoen  Lincoln  and  Boston.  The  abbot's  lodge 
of  Revesby  Abbey,  on  the  north  border  of  the  fen  country, 
formed  part  of  an  antient  house,  since  used  for  the  offices 
of  the  mansion  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Croyland 
has  been  described  before. 

Of  Temple  Bruer,  a  preceptory  first  of  Knights  Templars, 
afterwards  of  Uospilallers,  a  few  vaults  and  the  tower  of 
the  church  are  left ;  the  latter  is  a  massy,  quadrangular, 
stoue  building,  accessible  to  the  top  by  a  winding  staircase. 
The  remains  of  Haver hulme  Pnory,  near  Sleaford,  have 
been  incorporated  into  a  modem  mansion. 

In  the  civil  war  of  Charles  I.  this  county  was  the  scene 
of  several  important  events.  In  March,  1642,  Colonel 
Cavendish,  on  the  part  of  the  king,  took  possession  of  Gran- 
tham, and  captured  360  prisoners,  with  a  (quantity  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  and  aemolished  the  works  which  had 
been  erected.  Oliver  Cromwell  shortly  afterwards  gained  a 
victor)'  near  Grantham  with  his  own  regiment  of  horse  over 
twenty-four  troops  of  royalist  cavalry.  In  May  of  the 
same  year  Colonel  Cavendish  defeated  the  parliament- 
ary forces  at  Ancaster.  In  the  same  year  Gainsborough 
was  taken  by  the  parliamentarians  under  Lord  Wil- 
loiighby  of  Parham.  The  earl  of  Kingston,  the  .royalist 
governor,  was  taken,  and  being  sent  to  Hull  was  shot  by 
the  royalists  in  mistake  as  he  was  crossing  the  Humber. 
In  1643  Cromwell  gained  a  victory  near  Gainsborough  over 


the  royalists  under  General  Cavendish,  who  lost  his  life  in 
the  engagement.  In  autumn  the  ssmevear  the  rojaltsu 
were  again  defeated  at  Homcastlc;  and  in  1G4t  LinaJn 
castle  and  minster  were  stormed  by  the  earl  of  Manchetter, 
who  killed  or  captured  about  800  men.  The  loss  of  the 
assailants  did  ndi  exceed  50  killed  and  wounded. 

{BeautieM  qf  England  and  Waieg;  Allen's  Hutory  </ 
Lincolnshire ;  Browne  y^illis's  Cathedrals ;  Parliamentary 
Papers;  Hickman's  Qiihic  Architecture,  &c.) 

Stati  tries. 

Population, — Lincolnshire  is  almost  entirely  an  agrical- 
tural  county,  ranking  in  this  respect  the  fifth  in  the  list  of 
EngUfih  counties.  Of  79,535  males  twenty  years  of  a^ 
and  upwards,  only  167  are  employed  in  manufactures,  or  iq 
making  manufacturing  machinery,  while  45.272  are  en- 
gaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  32,167  of  which  number  ire 
labourers.  Of  the  few  engaged  in  manufactures  28  men 
are  employed  at  Louth  in  making  carpets,  blankets,  and 
worsted.  At  Owston  and  West  Butterwick  43  men  are 
employed  in  making  sacking,  tarpaulins,  and  wool-^heeu, 
at  Haney  about  SO  in  similar  occupations.  There  is  a 
small  manufacture  of  silk  shag  at  Stamford  ;  of  mill-ma- 
chinery at  Barton  and  at  Boston ;  of  dressing- machines  at 
Skirbeck;  and  a  few  weavers  are  scattered  about  the  county. 

The  following  summary  of  the  population  taken  at  tbe 
last  census  (IB3I)  shows  the  number  of  inhabitants  and 
their  occupations  in  each  hundred  of  the  count)*. 


The  following  Table  is  a  Summary  of  the  Papulation,  ^  qf  every  Hundred,  ^., 

as  taken  in  1831. 
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llje  population  of  Lincolnshire  at  each  of  the  four  follow- 
i.ig  dates  »a3  as  under: — 

M&i<*0. 

102,445 
U  7.022 
UI.570 
158,858 


I80I 
lb>l 

1931 


Total.      locreaso  per  cent. 
208,557 

237,891  14  65 
283,058  18*98 
317,465      12-07 


Penial(«f. 
106,112 

120,869 

141,488 

158,607 
iliowiog  an  increase  between  the  first  and  last  periods  of 
li;8,9U8,  or  about  52^  per  cent.,  which  is  4}  per  cent,  be- 
low the  whole  rate  of  increase  throughout  England. 

Cotmty  Etperuea,  Crime,  ^.— The  sums  expended  for 
tbe  relief  of  the  poor  at  the  four  dates  of 

£.  s.    cL 

1801    were     9S,575,  being    9 

18U       ..      129,343       „  10 

1921       ..      16S.7S6       „  11 

1831       ..      174,055       „  10 

Tht  expendituit)  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  year 
cndiog  March,  1837,  was  111.242/.  If  we  assume  that  the 
pupolation  has  increased  since  1831  in  the  same  ratio 
ti  in  the  ten  preceding  years,  the  above  sum  gives  an  ave- 
rage of  about  6«.  6rf.  for  each  inhabitant  All  these 
averages  are  above  those  for  the  whole  of  England  and 
Wale*, 

The  sum  raised  in  Linoolnshu^  for  poor-rate,  county-rate, 
and  other  local  purposes,  in  the  year  ending  25th  March, 
1833,  was  225,005/.,  and  was  levied  upon  the  various  de- 
Ksriptions  of  property  as  follows:— 


2  for  each  mhabitant. 
10 
11 
U 


Salary  of  treasurer 
„      of  clerk 
„      of  surveyor 
Law  charges    '  , 
Interest  of  debt 
Improvements     . 
Debts  paid  off     , 
Incidental  expenses 
Estimated  value    of 
formed 


statute  duly  per- 


215 

13 

0 

4/3 

4 

0 

1,073 

19 

0 

25G 

12 

0 

5Aii2 

17 

0 

1,680 

1 

0 

1.669 

0 

0 

675 

13 

U 

3,745 

3 

0 

On  land  .  .  £188.927 

Dwelling-houses  .  30,760 

Mills,  factories,  &c.       .  3,355 

Manorial  profits,  navigation,  &o.     1,961 


8«. 
18 

9 
16 


Total  225,005  11 

The  amount  expended  was — 
For  the  relief  of  the  poor     .  .  £169,073  10* 

la  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  &c.  6,750    3 

For  other  purposes  ^  .  ,  49,073     1 

Total  224,896  14 

III  ihe  returns  made  up  for  the  subsequent  years  the 
Ucsrnptionsofproperty  assessed  are  not  specified.  In  the 
jcBrs  ending  March.  1834.  there  was  raised  228,238/.; 
ib35  207,367/.;  1836.  188.264/.;  1837,  133,767/.;  and  the 
expenditure  for  each  year  was  as  follows: — 


1834. 
£. 
161J(74 
8.674 


62,055  0 


1835. 
d. 
146,038 
7.749 

f  86.749 
ts5,836 


1836. 
£. 
131.685 
7.646 

0 
0 

1837. 

£. 

111.943 

5.414 

S3S79 

0 

.. 

23.857 

0 
0 

17.111 

186.467 

133.767 

Fui  the  relief  of  ibe  poor   • 
it  MursoriA«.remm«U.8re, 
PavtDrtits       Unrarda     the 
eouniy-raie         ,        .      ! 
Fui  ail  othtr  porpofM         J 

Total noory expended     ^£331.803    0      S06,412~0 

Tlie  saving  effected  in  the  expenditure  of  the  poor  in  1 837, 
as  compared  with  the  sum  expended  in  1834,  was  therefore 
about  3J  per  cent. ;  and  the  saving  effected,  comparing  the 
jaine  periods  of  time,  in  the  whole  sum  expended,  was  about 
4-i  per  cent. 

The  number  of  turnpike  trusts  in  Lincolnshire,  as  ascer- 
tiiued  \D  1835,  is  29;  the  number  of  miles  of  road  under 
tbeir  charge  is  538.  The  annual  income  and  expenditure 
in  1SJ5  were  as  follows : — 

Revenue  received  from  tolls     .  £28,449  17     0 

Parish  composition  in  lieu  of  statute 
duly 

E^imated  value  of  statute  duty  per- 
formed 

Revenue  from  fines 

Revenue  from  incidental  receipts 

Amount  of  money  borrowed  on  the  se- 
curity of  the  tolls 


2,269  II     0 


3,745 

12 

1,101 


1     4     0 


Total  income 

Kanual  labour 

Teim  labour  and  carriage  of  materials 
Materials  for  surface  repairs 
Land  purchaiied 

Damage  done  in  obtaining  materials 
Tradesmen's  bills  .  , 

P.  C  No.  863. 


85,579  14 

£. 

8,229 
3,000 
4,416 
42 
245 
1,191 


0 

d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


£ 

s. 

d. 

703 

4 

0 

8,594 

0 

0 

283 

9 

0 

36 

8 

0 

2,980 

17 

0 

1.612 

9 

0 

516 

5 

0 

^7 

19 

0 

338 

3 

0 

401 

17 

0 

405 

4 

0 

7.941 

9 

0 

2,C89 

16 

0 

Total  expenditure  32,898  13    0 

The  county  expenditure  in  1834.  exclusive  of  that  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  was  25,941/.,  disbursed  as  follows:— 

Bridges,  building  and  repairs,  &c. 

Gaols,  houses  of  correction,  and  main- 
taining prisoners,  &c. 

Shire-halls  and  courts  of  justice,  building, 
repairing,  &c. 

Lunatic  Asylums  , 

Prosecutions 

Clerk  of  the  peace 

Conveyance  of  prisoners  before  trial 

Conveyance  of  transports 

Vagrants,  apprehending  and  conveying 

Constables,  high  and  special 

Coroner 

Debt,  payment  of,  principal  and  interest 

Miscellaneous     . 

The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences 
in  the  three  septennial  periods  ending  with  1820,  1827, 
and  1834,  were  1296,  1563,  and  2237  respectively;  mak- 
ing an  average  of  annually  185  in  the  first  period,  of  223  in 
the  second  period,  and  of  319  in  the  thiid  period.  The 
number  of  persons  tried  at  quarter-sessions  in  eajrf)  of  the 
years  1831,  1832,  and  1833,  in  respect  of  whom  any  costs 
were  paid  out  of  the  county-rate,  was  197,  210,  and  244 
respectively. 

Among  the  persons  charged  with  offences  there  were 
committed  for 

^  ,  1811.  183«.  1S33. 

Felonies        .  .  161  164  214 

Misdemeanors  .  36  46  30 

The  total  number  of  committals  in  each  of  the  same 
years  was  225,  243,  and  301  respectively. 

1831.  1832. 

Convicted  .  157  195 

Acquitted  .  31  28 

Discharged  by  proclamation     34  20 

At  the  assizes  and  sessions  in  1837  there  were  412  per- 
sons charged  with  criminal  offences  in  this  county.  Of 
these  33  were  charged  with  offences  against  the  person, 
13  of  which  were  for  common  assaults;  29  persons  were 
charged  with  offences  against  property  committed  with 
violence,  325  with  offences  against  property  committed 
without  violence;  1  for  destroying  trees;  1  for  uttering 
counterfeit  coin;  16  for  riot;  4  for  poaching;  1  for  per- 
jury; and  2  for  minor  misdemeanors.  Of  the  whole 
number  committed,  291  were  convicted,  83  were  acquitted, 
and  against  38  there  were  no  bills  found,  or  no  prosecution. 
Of  the  whole  number  of  persons  convicted,  12  were  sen- 
tenced to  death,  but  none  were  executed ;  the  gentences  of 
9  of  them  were  commuted  into  transportation  for  life ;  of  2 
others  for  periods  of  15  and  of  7  years;  and  of  1  into  impri- 
sonment for  1  year,  or  more  than  6  months:  13  criminals 
were  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life,  and  41  for  various 
periods ;  9  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  2  years,  or 
more  than  1 ;  35  for  1  year  or  more  than  six  months ;  and 
169  for  6  months  or  under;  12  were  sentenced  to  be 
whipped  or  fined,  or  were  discharged  on  sureties.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  offenders,  345  were  males  and  67  were 
females  ;  1 36  could  not  read  nor  write ;  232  could  read  and 
write  imperfectly;  37  could  read  and  write  well;  2  had 
received  superior  instruction,  and  the  degree  of  instruction 
of  the  remaining  5  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  number  of  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  the  county 
members  of  Lincolnshire  is  18.241,  being  1  in  17  of  the 
whole  population,  and  1  in  4  of  the  male  population  twenty 
years  and  upwards,  as  taken  in  183K  The  expenses  of 
the  laat  election  of  county  members  to  parliament  were,  ta 

uigiti  Vol..  XIV.-^^5^^ 
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the  inbabitanU  of  the  county,  1371A  15«.,  and  were  paid 
out  of  the  general  county-rate. 

This  countv  contains  16  savings*  banks;  the  number  of 
depositors  and  amount  of  deposits  on  the  20th  of  November, 
in  each  of  the  following  years*  were  as  under : — 

1832.  1833.         18^  1835.  1836.  1837. 

If  amlMr  of 

Depwiton     7.^82  7«801         8.5S8  9;316         10^16         11.150 

Anountof 

Depoctu  iCS24.933    ^£333.117    £949.387    £267347    ^^291.099     £313.388 

The  various  sums  placed  in  the  savings*  banks  in  1 S35, 
1836,  and  1837,  were  distributed  as  under: — 

1835.  1838.  1837. 


Not 


AboT* 


D«po-  Dcpo-  Drpo- 

•iuirt.  DrpoaHs.  titun.  Deposita.  tituit.  DrpotiU. 

£20      6.031  £a6Mi  5.472  A39.715  6.104  £44336 

50      8.6'>3  81,777  3.081  9i;b3t)  3.139  96,^51 

100      1097  75,353  1.167  SO.-iai  U.5  903»)5 

150         301  86.486  341  40.8ii0  367  43.685 

^00         153  25.179  157  SC353  17^  28^*90 


200 


51 


11.987 


IWO 


45 


lo;ci 


Educaiion,— The  foUovring  particulars  are  obtained  from 
the  Parliamentary  Inquiry  on  Education  made  in  the 
session  of  1835:— 


Infant  schools  •  • 

Number  of  infants  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  2  to  7  years : — 

Males  .  • 

Females      .  • 

Sex  not  specified     . 


Daily  schools  .         .  .  .  1,344 

Number  of  children  at  such  schools; 
ages  from  4  to  15  years  ;— 


8«booU.   SchoUn.    Total. 
71 


631 
639 
601 


1.771 


Males 

Females 

Sex  not  specified     • 

16.075 

13,603 

6.675 

Schools        .  1,415 
Total  of  children  under  daily  in- 
struction 

Sunday  schools         .             •             .     543 
Number  of  children  at  such  schools ; 
ages  from  4  to  15  years  :— 

Males 

Females 

Sex  not  specified     . 

12,765 

12.315 

6.799 

36,353 


38,124 


31,881 

Assuming  that  the  population  between  two  and  fifteen 
Tears  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  whole  of  the  popu- 
lation between  1 82 1  and  1831.  and  has  continued  to  increase 
in  the  same  ratio  i^ince.  we  find  that  there  must  have  been 
living  in  Lincolnshire  (in  1834)  109,656  persons  between 
those  affos.  A  very  large  number  of  the  scholars  attend 
both  dauy  and  Sunday  schools.  Forty-five  Sunday-schools 
are  returned  from  places  where  no  other  schools  exist,  and 
the  children.  1221  in  number,  who  are  instructed  therein 
cannot  be  supposed  to  attend  any  other  school.  At  all 
other  places  Sunday-school  children  have  an  opportunity  of 
resorting  to  other  schools  also ;  but  in  what  number,  or  in 
what  proportion  duplicate  entry  of  the  same  children  is 
thus  produced  must  remain  uncertain.  Forty-three  schools, 
contaming  2680  children,  which  are  both  daily  and  Sunday 
schools,  are  returned  from  various  places,  and  duplicate 
entry  is  therefore  known  to  have  been  thus  far  created. 
Malung  allowance  for  this  cause  for  over-statement,  we 
may  perhaps  fairlv  conclude  that  not  as  many  as  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  2  and 
15,  were  receiving  instruction  at  the  time  this  return  was 
made. 

Maintenance  <if  Schools, 


DMCTiptlaa  or 

SctooU. 

uu». 

sj^l^u.. 

***»^     lohU.  1  Se*»o-     fcAw 

fcrho. 

Iiybal  Sehoolf 
IHUt  IcbooU 
8aiaa»ySchuoU 

i 

U*'        4 

\m\      691    7W       7 
99.8-^5,         1|       ^      25 

691 
8.383 
1,269 

Total 

170 

6.074'    879 

93.163(  1.10925.449     100 

5.386 

*   The  sehools  esUblished  by  DisMnters,  included  in  the 
%boTf  aUtwawta,  vt^ 


Infant  schools            •            .              —  .  — 

Daily  schools            •             .               15  •  41) 

Sunday-schools         .             .             147  .  12.149 
The  schools  established  since  1818  are — 

ScWm. 

Infant  and  other  daily  schools  706.  containing  20.909 

Sunday-schools         •  .  417  •  26,913 

Twenty* five  boarding-schools  are  included  in  the  number 
of  duily-schools  as  given  above.  No  scIkmI  in  this  oounty 
appears  to  be  confined  to  the  children  of  parents  of  tho 
Established  church,  or  of  any  other  religious  denominai tun. 
such  exclusion  being  disclaimed  in  almost  every  instann*. 
especially  in  schools  established  by  Dissenters,  with  whom 
are  here  included  Wesleyan  Methodists,  together  »uh 
schools  fur  children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents.  Lending 
libraries  of  books  are  attached  to  34  schoob  in  this  county. 

LIN  DESK  AES,  CAPE.    [Tbondhbim.] 

LINE.  The  definition  of  a  line,  as  given  by  Eoclid. 
will  be  discussed,  with  other  matters  rel^ng  to  it,  in  the 
article  Solii\  Surface,  Liztb.  Point  (Definitions  of). 

LINE.  The  French  used  to  divide  their  inch  into  tweUe 
lines,  and  the  line  into  twelve  points,  which  measures  arc 
out  of  date,  since  in  all  scientific  investigations  the  metrictl 
system  is  adopted.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  the  line  bat 
bleen  divided  into  ten  points,  thus  giving  1440  points  to  the 
foot:  the  French  metroloffical  writers,  narlicularly  tb« 
older  ones,  fVeauently  give  the  measures  of  other  eountnei 
in  1440ths  of  tneirown  foot  Some  English  writers  ha^e 
divided  the  inch  into  lines.  The  French  line  is  *UKh8o» 
an  English  inch,  and  is  also  two  milUmetres  and  a  quarter. 

LINEAR  (Algebra).  As  all  equations  connected  wiib 
straight  lines  are  of  the  first  degree,  the  continental  writen 
frequently  call  equations  of  the  first  degree  linear  equa- 
tions. 

LINEAR  DIMENSIONS.  [Solid,  SimiRriciAL,  am> 
Linear  Dimensions/) 

LINEN  (French,  Tutuede  Lin ;  Spanish,  Tela  de  Lino; 
German,  Linnen ;  Dutch,  Lpnwaai ;  ItaUan,  Tela ;  Russian, 
Poloino),  cloth  woven  with  the  fibres  of  the  flax-plant  {L%- 
num  iMito^fiimiim),  a  manufacture  of  so  antient  a  date  tbst 
its  origin  is  unknown.  Linen  cloths  were  made  at  a  very 
early  period  in  Egypt,  as  we  see  from  the  cloth  wrapping* 
of  the  mummies,  which  are  all  linen.  It  appears  also  tbst 
hnen  was,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  an  article  of  export 
from  Effypt.  (ii.  106.) 

Until  a  very  recent  time  little  machinery  was  used  io 
the  production  of  linen  cloth.  After  the  separation  of  (he 
ligneous  fibres  of  the  plant  [Flax],  the  distafi*  an^! 
ooromon  spinning-wheel  were  employed  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  thread  or  yarn,  and  the  hand-loom  generalir. 
in  its  simplest  form,  was  used  for  weaving  tne  cluth. 
Within  the  present  century  the  first  attempts  were  maHt* 
at  Leeds  to  adapt  the  inventions  of  llargreavcs  and  Ark- 
Wright  to  the  spinning  of  fiax-^attempts  which  cannot  Ic 
said  to  have  been  generally  successful  until  the  last  frv 
years,  although  the  coarser  qualities  of  yams  have  fromtbc 
first  attempt  been  so  produced  in  the  mills  of  Me>sr«.  Mar- 
shall at  Leeds.  Mill-spun  yarn  is  now  univer^ally  em- 
ployed by  the  linen-weavers  of  this  kingdom  for  ibc 
production  of  the  very  finest  lawn,  as  well  as  of  the  coar-e^t 
linen ;  and  still  more  recently  the  use  of  the  power-looui 
has  been  adopted  for  weaving  all  but  the  very  finest  and 
most  costly  fabrics.  The  consequences  of  the^e  improve- 
ments  have  been  to  render  this  country  independent  of  lU 
otliers  for  the  supply  of  linen  yarn  of  every  nuality.  and  to 
diminish  in  a  most  important  degree  the  cost  of  linen  fabnc^ : 
so  that  British  yarns  and  cloths  are  now  profitably  exporte«l 
to  countries  with  which  the  manufacturers  of  Great  Brits:n 
and  Ireland  were  formerly  unable  to  compote,  and  a7am«t 
which  they  were  '  protected '  in  the  home  market  by  higb 
duties  on  importation. 

The  growth  of  the  linen  manufacture  in  Ireland  i* 
ascribed  to  the  legislative  obstruction  raised  in  the  rv:}:n  of 
William  III.  to  the  prosecution  in  that  pari  of  the  kincd*  ri 
of  the  woollen  manufacture,  which  it  was  alleged  intcrftTf-l 
prejudicially  with  the  clothiers  of  England,  the  linen  weav- 
ers being  at  the  same  time  encouraged  by  premium*  ('f 
various  kinds  distributed  by  public  boards  author*»ril 
by  parliament,  and  by  bounties  paid  on  the  exportation  i>f 
linen  to  foreign  countries. 

We  hsve  no  certain  means  for  ascertaining  tho  growth  uf 
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tk  Jiaen  manu&ctiure  in  Ireland.  The  only  faots  by  which 
ve  em  tpproximate  to  its  amount  are  afforded  by  custom- 
boite  reeofds,  which  do  not  reach  back  to  an  early  date, 
and  are  wanting  for  the  years  subsequent  to  1825»  when 
the  intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  put 
upon  the  footing  of  a  coasting  trade ;  and  in  order  to  save 
the  iaUries  of  two  or  three  junior  clerks,  no  further  record 
wti  actempted  to  be  made  of  its  amount  or  direction.  The 
trersee  quantity  of  linen  exported  annually  from  Ireland, 
pxinnpaiiy  to  England,  in  the  three  years  to  March,  1 790, 
vo 34, 191. 754  yards.  In  the  three  years  ending  March,  1800, 
ilie  jearly  aTerage  was  36,112«369  yards,  and  the  average 
aDDoal  exports  in  the  last  three  years  of  each  of  the  next 
tTo  decennary  periods  was  40,751,889  yards  and  48,265,711 
Tinh  regpectively.  In  the  six  years  from  1820  to  1825  the 
qoantity  loit  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  was-— 
1890         42,665,928  yards. 

1821  45,518,719  „ 

1822  43,226,710  „ 

1823  48,066,591  „ 

1824  46,466,950  „ 

1825  52,560,926  », 

An  attempt  was  lately  made  by  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  consider  and  report  concerning  railway  commu- 
Dieations  in  Ireland  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  these  exports, 
and  they  have  slated,  as  the  result  of  their  inquiries,  that  in 
1S35  there  were  shipped  from  Ireland  70,209,572  yards  of 
linen,  the  value  of  which  was  3,730,854/. 

The  linen  mano&cture  was  introduced  into  Scotland 
ctriy  in  the  last  century,  and  in  1727  a  board  of  trustees 
vas  tppointed  ibr  its  superintendence  and  encouragement. 
Notviinstanding  this  and  the  fbrther  stimulus  afforded  by 
premiums  and  tonnties,  the  progress  of  the  manufacture  in 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  was  for  a  long  time  comparatively 
uoioiportant  At  Dundee,  the  great  seat  of  the  Scotch  linen 
tnde,  it  is  stated  that  the  whole  quantity  of  flax  imported  in 
1 745  was  only  74  tons,  and  the  quantity  of  linen  sent  away  did 
not  exceed  1,000,000  yards.  In  less  than  half  a  century  after 
that  time  the  annual  importation  of  flax  was  2500  tons,  and 
tbcn  were  exported  8,000,000  yards  of  linen  beyond  the 
quantity  used  at  home.  At  this  rate  the  manufacture  con- 
tinued nearly  stationary  until  after  the  peace  in  1815,  when 
a  new  impulse  was  given  to  it ;  and  in  1837  there  were  im- 
ported into  Dundee  30,740  tons  of  flax,  besides  3409  tons 
ofbemp,and  there  were  exported  from  that  place  641,938 
pieces  of  different  qualities  of  linen,  sail-cloth,  and  bagging, 
besides  a  quantity,  computed  to  be  as  great,  retained  for 
home  use. 

The  bounties  allowed  on  the  shipment  of  linens  were 
paduated  according  to  their  quality  and  value,  and  ranged 
from  a  halfpenny  to  a  penny  halfpenny  per  yard.  In  1825 
the  rates  were  diminished  one- tenth  by  an  act  then  passed, 
«nd  an  equal  proportion  was  to  have  been  taken  off  in  each 
^ubwqueDt  year ;  ko  that  the  whole  would  have  ceased  in 
i'i34:  but  by  the  act  9  Geo.  IV.,  c.  76  (Juljr,  1828),  when 
one-half  the  bounties  had  been  removed,  this  course  was 
mi»dified  by  continuing  for  three  years  the  rates  of  allow- 
ance payable  in  1829,  and  thereafter  repealing  the  bounty 
Altogether ;  so  that  the  payments  ceased  on  the  5th  Janu- 
vy,  1832.  Judging  from  the  extent  of  our  exports  before 
uid  since  the  diminution  and  repeal  of  the  bounties,  it  does 
tut  appear  that  the  manufacture  has  thence  experienced 
tor  disadvantage,  while  the  country  has  saved  from 
3ou.0oe/.  to  400,000/.  per  annum,  formerly  paid  to  enable 
foreigners  to  purchase  our  linen  at  prices  below  the  cost  of 
production. 

Tlie  quality  of  linen  yam  is  denoted  by  numbers  describ- 
ing the  number  of  leas  (a  measure  of  300  yards)  contained 
^  earh  pound  weight  Thus  a  pound  of  no,  60  yarn  mea- 
^res  60  leas,  or  1 8,000  yards,  the  present  price  of  which  is 
2«.  9<L  per  lb.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  length  and 
Tilaeat  present  (December,  1838)  per  lb.  of  yam  of  various 
"iyAlitie* : — 


Tuds. 

per  lb. 
8.    d. 

Yarfi, 

per  lb. 

No.    5 

1,500 

4 

No.    45 

13,500 

1    11 

10 

3,000 

5* 

50 

15,000 

2     1 

16 

4,800 

8i 

60 

18,000 

2     9 

20 

6,000 

91 

80 

24,000 

3     7i 

25 

7,500 

1     1 

100 

30,000 

5     0 

30 

9,000 

1     4i 

150 

45,000 

8     2 

35 

10,600 

I     6* 

200 

60,000 

13    6 

40 

13,000 

1     SI 

Linen  yarn  is  seldom  spun  of  greater  fineness  than  No. 
200,  which  is  fitted  for  making  cambric  of  good  quality.  The 
production  of  mill-spun  yarn  was  for  a  long  time  confined 
to  Yorkshire,  but  is  now  extended  to  Dorsetshire,  Lanca- 
shire, Somersetshire,  and  to  Scotland ;  and  recently  nine- 
teen mills  for  the  nurpose  have  been  erected  in  and  near  to 
Belfast  in  Ireland.  The  improvements  realized  in  this 
branch  of  the  manufacture  will  be  sufficiently  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  the  average  fineness  of  mill-spun  yam  made 
in  1814  was  11 '  1  leas  (3330  yards)  per  lb.,  and  in  1833  had 
reached  37*  1  leas  (11,130  yards)  p»  lb.,  while  the  cost  had 
diminished  in  the  proportion  of  63^  per  cent.  More  recent 
improvements  have  earned  the  average  degree  of  fineness 
to  a  much  higher  point,  and  have  still  further  economized 
the  cost  of  manufacture.  To  show  the  effect  which  these 
improvements  in  the  spinning  process  have  had  upon 
finished  cloths,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  price  of  No. 
37  canvas,  the  quality  and  dimensions  of  which  are  always 
the  same,  which  in  1814  was  30«.  per  piece,  had  fallen  in 
1833  to  I8<. 

The  number  of  flax  factories  at  work  in  different  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  according  to  returns  made  by  the  inspectors  of 
factories  in  183^  was  347,  of  which  152  were  in  jEngland, 
170  in  Scotland,  and  25  in  Ireland.  The  number  and  ages 
of  the  persons  employed  in  these  mills  were — 


Between  8  aad 
l^Yecn. 

Between  13 
aodlSYean. 

AboTelS 
Yean. 

TotaL 

Males. 

Fern. 

Male*. 

Fem. 

Males. 

Fem. 

Males. 

Penalet. 

BfiffUod     . 
freoibuMl    . 
IreUiid  .  . 

1 

494 

51 

5,365 
3.988 

1.507 

2,661 

1,460 

463 

6,860 
1,171 

6,S16 

a.393 

988 

10.178 

Total  . 

693 

634 

5,839 

10,854 

4,661 

11,410 

10,396 

82.888 

33,883 

The  quantity  and  value  of  linen  and  linen-yam  exported 
from  this  kingdom  in  each  of  the  ten  years  firom  1828  to 
1837  have  been  as  under: — 


1628 
1889 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
183S 
1837 


Linen,  yardf . 


60,887,814 
57,098.872 
61.919.963 
e9.i;33,892 
49.531.057 
63.1-32.609 
67,834,306 
77,977.089 
82,088.760 
68,426,333 


Yarn,  lb«. 


110,188 
936,683 
1,633,385 
9,611,816 
4.674.A04 
8,373,100 


Declared 
Valae. 
£, 
2,120,876 
1,963.607 
2.017,776 
2,400,043 
1,724.789 
2,169,379 
8,494.303 
3,109,774 
3,566,803 
9,M3,732 


Exported  to  Ui« 

Vnfted  Stataa  of 

Ameviea. 

Yards. 

17,832,404 

18,367.599 

80,634,766 

26,501,689 

8,664,423 

21,227,307 

25.810.656 

3Z>?78,?74 


13,496,463 

It  will  be  seen  ttortk  the  last  column  in  the  foregoing 
table  that  the  fluctuations  experienced  in  the  amount  of  our 
exports  have  been  occasioned  by  intermptions  that  have 
arisen  in  the  prosecution  of  our  trade  with  the  United 
States  of  America.  Next  in  importance  to  the  quantity 
taken  by  those  States  are  the  exports  made  to  our  own 
American  and  West  India  colonies,  the  foreign  West 
Indies,  and  Brazil.  Our  shipments  of  linen  and  linen-yarn 
to  different  European  countries  are  still  of  comparatively 
little  moment,  if  we  except  the  exports  made  within  the 
last  few  years  to  France,  and  which  are  almost  wholly  the 
consequence  of  improvements  in  our  spinning  and  weaving 
processes.  The  total  value  of  these  exports  in  1828 
amounted  to  no  more  than  7,228/.,  the  value  of  64,2 12  yards 
of  linen;  whereas  in  1837  that  country  took  from  us 
3,368,388  yards  of  linen,  and  7,010,983  lbs.  of  yam,  ^*alued 
together  at  543,819/. 

LINES,  in  Music,  are  the  five  parallel  lines  forming, 
together  with  the  intermediate  spaces,  the  staff  on  whicn 
the  notes  and  other  characters  are  placed.  [Staff  ;  Leobr.] 

LINES  OF  INTRENCHMENT.  In  the  article  En- 
campment it  has  been  stated  that  armies  in  the  field  are 
not  now,  as  formerly,  surrounded  by  fortifications  consisting 
of  a  continuous  line  of  works;  and  that,  in  general,  a  few 
breastworks  or  redoubts  merely  are  constructed  at  inter- 
vals for  the  defence  of  the  position.  It  will  be  suflScient 
therefore,  leaving  out  the  consideration  of  those  means  of 
defence  which  are  afforded  by  the  natural  obstacles  of  the 
country,  as  escarpments,  rivers,  marshes,  &c.,  to  describe 
briefly  the  nature  of  those  intrenchments  which  were  once, 
in  all  circumstances,  considered  indispensable,  and  which 
are  still,  to  a  certain  extent,  nece^if^^jien  an  army  is  to 
remain  striotlv  on  the  defensive. 
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jti  the  ftrst  place  it  may  be  said  that  a  continuous  breast- 
vork  would  be  advantageous  for  the  protection  of  a  froniier, 
when  the  absence  of  natural  obstacles  miRht  favour  the 
enemy's  marauding  parties  in  making  inroads  for  the  pur- 
pose of  levying  contributions  or  laying  waste  the  country ; 
and  here  a  parapet  A  B,  broken  by  the  redant  C,  C  from 
whence  the  defenders  might  annoy  the  enemy  in  flank,  on 


bis  approach,  would  suffice.  The  distances  of  the  redans 
from  one  another  may  be  about  150  vards,  or  not  exceeding 
the  ranj^e  of  musket-shot:  and  such  was  the  construction 
recommended  by  Vauban»  which,  since  his  time,  has  been 
raodjQed  by  giving  to  the  curtains  the  form  indicated  by  the 
linesac,  ^r,  in  order  that  the  ditch  might  be  more  effec- 
tually defended  from  the  faces  of  the  r^ans.  These  faces 
should  be  so  disposed  that,  if  produced  to  an  extent  eaual 
to  the  range  of  artillery,  the  lines  of  direction  might  fhll  on 


ground  where  the  enemy  could  not  establish  batteries  fcr 
the  purpose  of  enfilading  them ;  sinc«,  in  the  erent  of  surh 
enfilading  taking  place,  the  defenders  would  be  compelled 
to  abandon  the  parapets;  artillery,  if  placed  there,  wookl  be 
dismounted ;  the  palisades  in  the  ditch  would  be  destrored; 
and  thus  little  resistance  could  be  made,  should  the  <foemy 
subsequently  assault  the  line.  In  TOneral  the  redans  majr 
have  tiie  form  of  equilateral  triangles,  and  the  lengtlu  of 
their  sides  may  be  about  50  yards.  The  entrances  siv 
usually  in  the  middle  of  the  curtains. 

Instead  of  simple  redans  the  advanced  parts  of  the  lint 
have  occasionally  been  formed  of  works  resembling  tau 
united  tozether,  as  D ;  which  by  the  French  engineers  are 
called  queue*  (fhyrandee. 

Again,  when  the  nature  of  the  ground  does  not  ptnnit 
the  intrencbroent  to  be  formed  wiui  points  so  far  adianoed 
as  the  vertices  of  the  redans  C,  C ;  when,  for  example  it  is 
required  to  follow  a  bank  of  a  river  or  one  side  of  a  road,  it 
is  proposed,  in  preference  to  a  simple  straight  or  curved  line, 
to  form  the  parapet  with  a  series  of  branches  in  the  positioof 
indicated  hyab,  cd,  Jkc^  to  P.  A  line  of  this  kind  u  said  to 


be  d  crimaillieres ;  and  in  such  situations  a  succession  of  I 
fires  from  the  branches  ab,cd,  &c.,  may  be  directed  against 
the  enemy  during  his  advance  ;  on  a  level  plain  however 
the  longer  branches  would  be  subject  to  the  serious  defect 
of  being  easily  enfiladed.  The  distances  between  the  salient 
points  6,  d.  Sec,  should  not  exceed  100  yards,  and  the  lengths 
of  the  short  branches  may  be  about  18  or  20  yards.  The 
re-entering  angles  c,  e.  Sec,  should  contain  about  100  de 
grccs :  and  the  entrances  are  usually  placed  at  those  points. 

A  like  construction  may  be  adopted  when  it  is  required 
to  connect  two  points,  as  M  and  N,  by  a  line  along  a  narrow 
and  elevated  ndge  of  ground  ;  and  in  this  case  the  direc- 
tions of  the  brancuos  6  c,  (ftf,&c,  may  change  in  the  middle 
of  the  line,  as  shown  in  the  figure,  in  order  that  the  fire 
from  the  short  branches  may  be  directed  to  the  front  of  the 
nearest  works,  as  M  and  N,  in  which  it  is  to  be  supposed 
that  artillery  would  be  placed  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
the  ground  before  the  intermediate  line. 

It  may  be  added  also,  that  the  line  d  crim(ullikre$  (in- 
dented line)  would  be  convenient  when  the  slope  of  a  hill  is 
in  its  direction,  as  from  M  to  P ;  for  then,  the  enemy  being 
supposed  to  occupy  the  ground  in  front  of  M,  the  short 
branches  could  be  easily  raised  high  enough  to  defilade  those 
which,  as  6  c,  de^  Sec,  tend  towartls  the  foot  of  the  hill. 

The  most  perfect  fortification  for  defending  a  line  of 
country  presenting  few  natural  obstacles  to  the  advance  of 
an  enemy,  should  the  importance  of  the  position  render  it 
advisable  to  incur  the  labour  of  the  construction,  would  be 
a  series  of  bastions  connected  by  curtains,  either  straight  or 
broken.  The  principles  on  which  the  several /rofi/#  qf/or- 
Uficatitm  should  be  formed  correspond  to  those  adopted  for 
regular  fortresses,  which  are  described  in  the  article  For- 
te pi  cation,  col.  2 ;  the  only  difference  being  in  the  lengths 
of  the  several  Pfrts.  These  depend  upon  the  whole  length 
of  the  front,  which  here  should  not  exceed  180  yards,  that 
the  ditches  of  the  bastions  may  be  well  defended  by  common 
muskets  from  the  collateral  flanks.  Neither  ravelin  nor 
covered- way  would  of  course  be  necessarj*. 

Lines  of  intrenchment  composed  of  works  placed  at  inter- 
vals from  one  another,  provided  the  distances  be  not  so  great 
as  to  prevent  the  troops  in  them  from  mutually  assisting 
each  other,  have  great  advantages  over  those  formed  of  con- 
tinuous lines  of  parapet.    In  the  latter  case  it  is  scarcely 
possible  for  the  army  to  make  a  movement  for  the  purpose 
of  attacking  the  enemy  however  favourable  the  opportunity, 
since  much  time  would  be  lost  in  issuing  from  the  line 
through  the  narrow  passages;  and  these  are  the  objects 
against  which  the  fires  from  the  enemy's  batteries  would 
then  be  incessantly  directed.    Detached  works,  on  the  other 
hand,  constitute  a  number  of  strong  points  by  which  the 
position  of  the  army  is  secured ;  while  through  the  spacious  ' 
intervals   an  advance  or  retreat  may  take  place  with  all 
necesi'^ry  fac.hiy.    Their  artillerv  is  conveniently  situated  I 
for  putting  the  enemy's  line  in  disorder  prcviuuslv  to  the  I 
atuck,  and  for  protecting  the  retiring  columns  in  the  e\ent  ' 
of  their  quitting  the  field.    It  may  be  adder)  that  detached  \ 


works  are  capable  of  being  easily  adapted  lo  any  kind  of 
ground ;  for  it  is  merely  necessary  to  place  them  on  tbf 
more  elevated  spots  in  such  situations  that  the  enemy  may 
not  be  able  to  penetrate  between  them  without  being  ex- 
posed to  their  fire. 

On  level  ground  the  intrenchment  may  consist  of  a  num- 
ber of  redans,  as  A,  B,  C,  with  or  without  flanks,  dispowd 
on  a  right  Une  or  curve,  and  at  distances  from  one  another 


Pig*  3. 


(^ 


A 


A 

equal  to  about  300  yards,  that  the  fire  of  musketry  froa 
thom  may  defend  the  intervals.  In  the  rear,  and  opposiit 
the  intervals  between  the  works  in  the  first  time,  a  second 
line  of  works,  as  D,  E,  should  be  formed ;  and  the  faces  of 
these  should  be  disposed  so  as  to  flank  the  approaches  to  Chs 
others.  The  gorges  of  the  exterior  works  should  be  open, 
as  in  the  figure,  or  only  protected  b^  a  line  of  palisMt, 
which,  in  the  event  of  the  enemy  gaining  possession  of  tbuM 
works,  might  be  destroyed  by  the  artillery  in  the  sccood 
line. 

Instead  of  a  series  of  redoubts  forming  an  interior  line,  it 
may  suffice,  should  the  works  A,  B,  C.  &c  be  disposed  oo  • 
convex  arc,  to  have  one  large  central  redoubt  as  F.  m 
situated  as  by  its  artillery  to  defend  both  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  redans  and  the  ground  within  their  Itne. 

All  the  works  which  have  been  described  consist  of  pars- 
pets  formed  of  earth  obtained  by  cutting  a  ditch  in  fruut; 
and  the  profile  of  any  one  work  with  its  ditch  is  slioun  m 
the  subjoined  figure  (4). 

1  r\\\m      a 

Ffg.4. 


The  elevation  of  the  crest  A  above  the  natural  ground  i« 
about  74  feet,  unless  the  vicinitvof  a  commanding;  l)«>i.!')i  tn 
front  should  rendera  greater  relief  necessary,  and  the  dvp  :i 
of  the  ditch  may  be  t^e  same.  The  thickness  A  a  Cf  >  t  e 
upper  part  of  the  parapet  is  variable,  and  dependa  upoii  the 
importance  of  the  work,  or  rather,  upon  the  arm  which 
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tMjT  be  employed  in  the  attack :  if  it  were  required  only  to 
reftist  a  firo  of  musketry-,  3  feet  would  suffice ;  but  from  8 
feet  to  12  feet  would  be  necessary  in  the  event  of  artillery 
bang  brought  against  it.  (Twelve-pounder  shot  is  the  hea- 
viest which  the  French  have  ever  yet  employed  in  the  field.) 
The  form  of  the  parapet  is  the  same  as  in  permanent  forti- 
fication ;  when  time  permits,  the  exterior  and  interior  slopes 
should  be  revited  with  sods,  and  a  line  of  palisades  should 
be  plaDted  along  the  foot  of  the  counterscarp. 

LINGUELLA.     [Inferobranchiata,  vol.  xii.] 

U'NGULA.  [Brachiopoda,  vol.  v.,  p.  313.]  Dr.  Fitton, 
in  h»  Straligraphical  Table  of  Fossils  in  the  strata  below  the 
chalk,  records  three  species  (one  indistinct)  from  the  lower 
green-sand:  two  from  Kent,  and  the  indistinct  one  from 
the  Isle  of  Wight  ( 1 836).  Mr.  Murchison  describes  and 
figures  several  fossil  species :  one  from  the  old  red  sand- 
siooe,  one*  from  the  upper  Ludlow  rock,  one  from  the 
Aymestry  limestone,  one  from  the  lower  Ludlow  rock,  one 
((kmbtful)  from  the  same  rock,  one  from  the  Wenlock 
shale,  and  one  from  the  Llandeilo  Hags.  {Silurian  SyS' 
tern,  I&39.) 

LINGULI'N  A.    [FoRAMiNiPERA,  vol.  X.,  p.  347.] 

LFNKIA.  Nardo  has  prpposed  this  name  for  a  group  of 
SteUerida  included  in  Asterias  by  Lamarck.  (Agassiz,  on 
Echinodermata*  'Ann.  of  Nat.  Hist.,*  vol.  i.) 

UNKOPING.    [Sweden.] 

LINL£Y,  THOMAS,  a  composer  who  ranks  high  in 
what  the  English  have  a  clear  right  to  call  their  school  of 
music,  though  slow  in  defending  it,  was  born  at  Wells, 
ibout  the  year  1725,  He  was  first  the  pupil  of  Chilcot, 
organist  of  the  abbey,  Bath,  and  finished  his  studies  under 
Pftradies,  an  eminent  Venetian,  who  had  become  a  resident 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Linley  established  himself  in  the 
Utter  city,  wh»-e  he  was  much  sought  after  as  a  master, 
and  carr»d  on  the  concerts  in  that  place,  then  the  resort  of 
all  the  £ishioDable  world  during  a  part  of  every  year.  To 
the  attraction  of  these,  his  two  daughters,  Eliza  and  Mary, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Sheridan  and  Mrs.  Tickell,  by  their  ad- 
mirable singing,  particularly  that  of  the  former,  which  we 
are  told  has  never  been  surpassed,  contributed  very  largely. 

On  the  retirement  of  Christopher  Smith,  who  bad  been 
Btndel's  amanuensis,  and  succeeded  him  in  the  manage* 
meat  of  tlie  London  oratorios,  Mr.  Linley,  by  the  advice  of 
his  SDtt-in-law  Mr.  Sheridan,  united  with  Mr.  Stanley,  the 
blind  composer,  in  continuing  those  performances ;  and  on 
the  death  of  the  latter.  Dr.  Arnold  joined  I^inley  in  the 
same,  an  undertaking  by  no  means  unprofitable  in  its 
results.  In  1775  he  set  the  music  to  Sheridan's  opera  The 
Duennff^  which  had  a  run  unparalleled  in  dramatic  annals; 
it  was  performed  seventy-five  times  during  that  season. 
This  led  to  his  entering  into  a  treaty  to  purchase  Mr. 
Garriek's  moiety  of  Drury-lane  theatre;  and  in  17  76  he, 
ooojointly  with  Mr.  Sheridan,  bought  two-sevenths  of  it, 
for  which  they  paid  20,000/.,  Dr.  Ford  taking  the  other 
three-fourteenths,  and  the  chief  management  was  entrusted 
to  Sheridan,  whdo  to  Linley  was  assigned  the  direction  of 
the  musical  department.  He  now  devoted  his  time  to  the 
theatre,  and,  among  other  pieces,  produced  his  Caimival  of 
Venice;  Selima  wid  Azor,  from  the  French;  and  The 
Camp,  Sheridan's  second  production.  He  also  added  those 
charming  accompaniments  to  the  airs  in  The  Beggars* 
Opera,  which  are  still  in  use,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  long 
remain  unaltered.  His  Six  Elegies,  written  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  his  imme- 
diate fame  and  future  fortune ;  they  were  sung  by  all  who 
could  sing,  and  will  never  cease  to  be  admired  by  those  who, 
uninflaenced  by  fashion,  have  taste  enough  to  appreciate 
what  is  at  once  original,  simple,  and  beautiful.  His  Twelve 
BalUids  are  lovely  melodies,  but  being  in  the  style  of  '  the 
days  that  are  gone,'  have  fallen  into  the  neglected  state  of 
many  other  excellent  English  compositions;  to  be  however 
a»  surely  revived  as  were  the  works  of  Purcell,  after  they 
had  slumbered  long  years  in  damp  closets  or  on  dusty 
shelves.  His  madrigal  *  Let  mo  careless  and  unthou^htful 
lying*  (one  of  Cowley's  Fragments),  a  work  which  cer- 
tainly has  no  superior,  if  a  single  equal,  of  the  sort,  is  still 
heard  at  the  Antienl  Concerts,  the  Catch  and  Glee  Clubs, 
and  wherever  leally  fine  vocal  harmony — music  of  the  en- 
during kind — is  cultivated  or  promoted. 

Mr.  Sheridan's  political  and  social  engagements  having 
occupied  a  larpe  portion  of  the  time  which,  in  piutlence, 
ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  theatre,  the  management 
ti  lift  details  fell  much  on  Mr.  Linley ;  and  hereiu  he  de- 


rived great  assistance  from  his  wife,  a  lady  of  strong  mind 
and  active  habits,  by  whoso  care  the  pecuniary  afi'airs  of 
that  vast  concern  were  well  regulated,  so  long  as  she  had 
any  control  over  them. 

Mr.  Linley  survived  his  two  accomplished  daughters  and 
several  of  his  other  children.  But  some  years  previous  to 
their  decease  he  suffered  a  shock  by  the  loss  of  his  eldest 
son  Thomas,  who  was  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat 
while  on  a  visit  to  the  duke  of  Ancaster,  in  Lincolnshire, 
from  which  and  his  subsequent  bereavements  his  mind 
never  entirely  recovered.  This  young  man,  who  had  just 
reached  his  twenty-second  year,  possessed  genius  of  a  su- 
perior order.  His  musical  education  was  as  perfect  as  hi» 
father's  and  Dr.  Boyce's  instructions  and  those  of  the  best 
masters  of  Italy  and  Germany  could  render  it,  and  he  had 
given  decided  proofs  of  its  efficiency  when  the  fatal  accident 
occurred.  None  out  of  his  own  family  more  lamented  the 
event  than  his  friend  the  celebrated  Mozart,  with  whom  he 
had  lived  on  the  Continent  in  the  closest  intimacy,  and  who 
always  continued  to  mention  him  in  terms  of  affection  and 
admiration.  Mr.  Linley  died  in  1795,  leaving  a  widow,  a 
daughter,  and  two  sons,  of  whom 

LINLEY,  WILLIAM,  born  about  the  year  1767,  and 
educated  at  Harrow  and  St.  Paul's  schools,  was  the  younger. 
Mr.  Fox  appointed  him  to  a  writership  at  Madras,  and  he 
soon  rose  to  the  responsible  situations  of  paymaster  at  Vel- 
lore  and  sub-treasurer  at  Fort  St.  George.  He  returned  from 
India  early,  with  an  easy  independence,  and  devoted  the 
remainder  of  his  life  partly  to  hterary  pursuits,  but  chiefiy 
to  music,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond,  a  talent  for  the 
art  coming  to  him  as  it  were  by  inheritance.  He  produced 
a  considerable  number  of  glees,  all  of  them  evincing  great 
originality  of  thought  ana  refined  taste,  some  of  which 
will  make  him  known  to  posterity,  along  with  others  who 
have  most  distinguished  themselves  in  this  charming  and 
truly  national  kind  of  music  Mr.  W.  Linley  also  pub- 
lished, at  various  periods,  a  set  of  Songs,  two  sets  of 
Canzonets,  together  with  many  detached  pieces.  He  was 
likewise  the  compiler  of  the '  Dramatic  Songs  of  Shaks- 
peare,'  in  two  folio  volumes,  a  work  of  much  research  and 
great  judgment,  in  which  are  several  of  his  own  elegant  and 
sensible  compositions.  Early  in  life  he  wrote  two  comic 
operas,  which  were  performed  at  Drury-lane  theatre ;  also 
two  novels,  and  several  short  pieces  of  poetry.  He  likewise 
produced  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  his  sister  Mrs.  Sheridan, 
part  of  which  is  printed  in  Moore's  *  Life  of  Richar«j| 
Brinsley  Sheridan.*  This  last  survivor  of  the  Linley  family 
died  in  1835. 

LINLITHGOW,  or  WEST  LOTHIAN,  is  a  small 
county  of  Scotland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  on  the  west,  south-west,  and  north-west  by  the  shires 
of  Stirling  and  Lanark,  and  on  the  south  and  south-east  by 
Edinburghshire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  rivers 
Breich  and  Amend.  Its  greatest  length,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Amend  to  the  borders  of  Stirhng  and  Lanarkshire^ 
is  nearly  21  miles;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  thenorth* 
west  extremity  of  the  county  to  the  village  of  Livingston^ 
on  the  south-east,  somewhat  exceeds  10  miles:  it  is  com- 
prised between  56°  51'  and  56®  l'  N.  lat.,  and  3°  I  7'  and 
3®  50'  W.  long. 

In  1794  Mr.  Trotter  estimated  the  area  of  the  county  and 
the  distribution  of  the  soil  as  under:— 


Scotcli  Acres 

Good  clay  lands    . 

3         14,000 

Loam 

7,000 

Light  gravel  and  sand 

7,000 

Clay,  cold,  wet  and  hard  bottom  , 

18,000 

High  rocky  land  . 

10,000 

Moss            .                •                i 

1,008 

57,003 

or  about  71,260  English  statute  acres,  which  is  probably 
rather  less  than  the  true  area.  Mr.  M*Culloch  estimates  it 
at  76,800  statute  acres,  or  1 12  square  miles. 

The  surface  is  pleasantly  diverhiOed  by  hills  and  valley*, 
and  intersected  by  numerous  rivulets  or  burns,  but  there  are 
no  stieams  which  merit  the  appellation  of  rivers,  excepting 
the  Avon  and  Amend,  and  even  tjieso  are  small,  and  belong 
as  much  to  the  ?hires  of  Sliiling  and  Edinburgh  as  to  that 
of  Linlithgow.  No  Usli,  beyond  a  few  fresh-water  trout,  are 
found  in"  them  ;  but  the  two  lochs  m  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  of  Linlithgow  are  well  ktoc||^|yi|^^ito0L^^BdlFluon 
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CftDftl,  which  connects  the  city  of  Bdinborgh  with  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  Canal,  crotses  the  county,  pajning  a  little 
to  the  south  of  the  town  of  LinUthgow.  The  high-roads  are 
kept  in  ^^ood  repair  hy  means  of  tolls ;  the  cross-roads  are 
leM  complete. 

Coal  is  abundant  and  extensively  worked,  more  particularly 
at  Borrowstounness,  where  the  minea  extend  nearly  a  mile 
beneath  the  bed  of  the  Frith,  so  as  almost  to  meet  those  of 
Culross  on  tlie  opposite  bank,  which  extend  in  a  southerly 
direction  to  the  aistance  of  two  miles.  There  is  also  an 
abundance  of  limestone  and  freestone,  besides  sereral  quar- 
ries of  excellent  granite,  and  among  the  Bathgate  Hills 
lead-mines  were  formerly  wrought  with  great  advantage, 
but  they  are  now  supposed  to  be  exhausted. 

The  system  of  agriculture  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  adjoining  county  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  exoeption  that 
more  attention  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  tornipa.  The 
rotation  of  crops  most  frequently  adopted  upon  day  soils  is 
1st  year,  summer  fallow;  2nd,  wheat;  3rd,  beans  and 
pease ;  4th,  barlev ;  5th,  clover  and  rye-grass  for  hay ;  6  th, 
oats ;  7th,  summer  faUow,  &c.  The  dung  of  the  form-yard 
constitutes  the  chief  manure;  but  lime,  which  is  verv  plen- 
tiful in  several  parts  of  the  coun^Tf  is  also  much  useo.  Due 
attention  is  paid  to  the  thorough  draining  of  the  soil,  and 
most  of  the  arable  lands  are  enclosed  with  substantial 
fences,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  waste  lands  are  planted 
with  several  kinds  of  timber.  The  climate,  though  cold,  is 
considerably  tempered  by  the  winds  which  prevail  from  the 
south-west,  and  the  county  suffers  much  lees  from  the  seve- 
rity of  the  weather  than  from  sudden  changes.  The  hay 
harvest  usually  commences  about  the  second  week  in  July, 
and  in  ordinary  years  the  com  is  all  in  by  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber. The  forms  are  of  a  medium  site,  and  the  leasee  are 
mostly  granted  for  terms  of  19  or  21  years,  though  in  some 
instances  they  extend  to  24,  38,  and  even  57  years.  For- 
merly it  was  the  custom  not  to  renew  a  lease  till  within  a 
few  months  of  the  time  of  giving  up  possession,  which  in 
many  instances  induced  the  tenant  to  take  every  advantage 
of  the  farm  for  the  sake  of  immediate  profit ;  and  we  are 
not  sure  that  this  practice,  so  obviously  prejudicial  to  the 
interest  of  the  proprietor,  has  yet  been  altogether  disconti- 
nued. The  average  rent  of  land  in  1810  was  2U.  7d,  the 
imperial  acre,  and  in  1815  the  annual  value  of  the  real 
property  of  the  county,  which  is  less  divided  than  in  other 
parts  of  Scotland,  was  97,597/.  The  eotton  manufactures 
employ  from  700  to  800  hands. 

The  countv  is  divided  into  thirteen  parishes,  the  united 
population  of  which,  in  1631,  was  23,291,  namely,  10,995 
males  and  12,296  females,  which  were  distributed  among 
5014  fomilies,  of  whom  1093  were  engaged  in  agriculture, 
and  1891  in  trade,  manufactures,  and  handicntft.  Hie 
county  returns  one  member  to  parliament 

The  following  table,  exhibiting  the  state  of  the  several 
parochial  schools  in  the  year  1825,  is  compiled  from  parlia- 
mentary papers  relative  to  the  parochial  education  of  Scot- 
land, it  does  not  include  the  private  schools,  which  are 
numerous  and  tolerably  well  supported :  ~ 
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The  principal  towns  are  Linlithgow,  Bathgate,  and  Bor« 
rowstounness.    [Batroate.] 

LINLITHGOW,  the  county  town,  and  a  royal  burgh  ol 
considerable  antiquity,  is  sixteen  miles  west  by  north  from 
Edinburgh.  The  earliest  charter  upon  reconl  is  that  o{ 
Robert  1/.,  dated  23rd  October.  13B9.  To  this  succeeded 
the  charters  of  James  IL  (1451-4),  James  III.  (1465), 
James  V.(1540),  James  VL  (1580,  1591,  and  1593>,  aad 
Ci^harles  I.  (11  July,  1633),  whereby  various  privileges  wtre 
conferred  upon  the  town.  The  magistracy  is  composed  of 
a  provost,  4  baillies,  dean  of  guild  and.  treasurer,  «ho  ara 
elected  from  the  27  common-counrillors,'in  conformity  with 
3  and  4  Will.  IV.,  c  76.  The  debt  of  the  burgh  is  consi- 
derable, though  less  than  in  former  years.  In  1692  tht 
magistratea  reported  that  they  owed  18,236/.  Scots,  or  about 
1520/.  sterling;  but  in  1835  it  had  increased  to  8141/.  ste^ 
ling.  The  revenue,  derived  principally  from  landed  pro- 
perty and  town-dues,  amounted  m  the  last-mentioned 
year  to  710/^  which  was  exceeded  by  the  expenditure. 

The  town  is  paved,  well  lighted  with  gas,  and  tolerably  clean. 
It  is  likewise  well  supplied  with  water,  but  nol  protectad 
by  an  efficient  nolice.    The  population  in  1831  was  4874. 

The  burgh  scoool  is  said  to  be  ably  conducted.  The  two 
teachers  are  appointed  by  the  town-council,  aAcr  underling 
an  examination  by  the  professor  of  Latin  or  the  rector  of 
the  high  school  of  Edinburgh.  Linlithgow  unites  with 
Lanark,  Peebles,  and  Selkirk,  in  returning  one  member  to 
parliament  The  chief  antiquity  in  this  place  U  the  palara 
of  Linlithgow,  which,  after  being  a  royal  residence  fur 
several  centuries,  was  accidentally  set  on  fire  in  the  year 
1 746,  and  ia  now  a  magnificent  ruin.  In  the  palace  chapel 
is  still  shown  the  aisle  where  an  apparition  is  said  to  have 
warned  James  IV.  of  the  impending  issue  of  the  battle  of 
Flodden. 

Borrowstounness  is  an  inoorporated  seaport-town,  1 7  miles 
west  by  north  fh>m  Edinburgh.  Here  are  extensive  salt- 
works, the  produce  of  which  is  supposed  to  exceed  dO,ooo 
bushels  annually.  There  is  also  a  little  ship-building 
carried  on,  and  some  trade  with  the  Baltic  in  tallow,  hemp, 
&c. ;  but  during  the  season  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  herring-fishery.  The  harbour 
is  considered  safe  and  commodious,  and,  with  a  view  to 
effect  its  improvement,  an  act  was  passed  in  1 744  (17  Geo. 
II.),  whereby  an  ^impost  of  2d»  Scots  is  levied  on  every 
Scotch  pint  of  ale  or  beer  brought  into  the  town.  The 
depth  of  water  in  sprinff-tides  is  about  1 8  feet  The  revenue, 
consisting  principally  of  harbour-dues,  amounted  in  1836  to 
216/.,  which  was  insufficient  to  defray  the  ordinary  dish 
boraements  for  keeping  the  harbour  and  town  io  repair,  and 
paying  the  interest  of  a  debt  which  had  then  accumulated 
to  2030/.    The  population  in  1831  was  28t9. 

(Trotter's  General  View  of  the  A  grri culture  €^  Weti 
Lothian,  4to..  1794;  M'CuUoch's  Statistical  Account  of 
the  British  Empire  ;  Local  Reports  from  Commissioners 
on  Scotch  Corporations,  1 835-35  ;  Beauties  ^  Scotland; 
Sinclair's  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,) 

LlNNiEUS.  or  VON  LINNE',  CART^  was  bom  at 
R^shult  in  the  province  of  Sroaland,  in  Sweden,  May  I  % 
1 707  (O.S.)*  His  father,  Nicholas  Linnsus,  was  the  a^siManl 
clerpjman  of  a  small  village  called  Stendrohult,  of  whi^-h 
R^shult  was  a  hamlet,  and  h  related  to  have  resided  in  a 
'  delightful  spot,  on  the  banks  of  a  fine  lake,  sarrounded  by 
hills  and  va1le)'9,  woods  and  cultivated  ground,'  where  it  t« 
believed  that  the  son  imbibed  in  his  earliest  youth  a  fond- 
ne:»8  for  the  objects  of  animated  nature.  His  maternal  uncle 
too,  who  educated  him,  is  said  to  have  been  con\*ersant  in 
plants  and  horticulture;  and  thus,  according  to  the  declara- 
tion of  Linnaeus  himself,  he  was  at  once  transferred  from 
his  cradle  to  a  garden.  The  father  seems  to  have  himself 
had  some  acquaintance  with  botany,  and  to  have  instructed 
his  boy  at  a  very  early  age  in  the  names  of  the  natural 
objects  which  surrounded  them.  Linnsus  however  is  said 
to  have  had  little  taste  for  remembering  names,  and  hu 
father  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  overcome  this  inaptitude ; 
he  however  at  last  succeeded,  and  the  consequence  was 
sufficiently  conspicuous  in  the  decided  turn  for  nomencla- 
ture which  the  mind  of  the  punil  eventually  took.  Whether 
in  the  next  stages  of  learning  Linnwus  was  ill-manaj^o*!,  as 
he  himself  thought,  or  whether  the  nature  of  his  c^hication 
at  home  had  rendered  him  indisposed  for  drier  and  severer 
studies,  it  is  certain  that  his  preceptors  found  great  cau«e 
to  complain  of  him,  and  pronounced  him,  at  the  ai^  of 
nineteen,  if  not  a  positive  blockhead,  at  all  ovsnta  unfit  lor 
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*fte  diurch,  for  which  he  wa«  intended :  they  in  fact  reeom- 
ueoded  him  to  he  apprenticed  to  some  handicraft  trade. 
The  schoolmaster  at  Wexio,  who  pronounced  this  unfortu- 
nate judgment,  although  designated  by  one  of  Linnoeus's 
biographers  as  an  '  iniquus  doctor/  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  so  blameable  for  his  opinion,  however  erroneous  it 
afienrards  proved ;  for  Bishop  Aeardh  admits  that  when,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  LinnsDus  amved  at  the  university  of 
Land,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  medicine,  the  profession 
fiotlly  determined  upon  for  him,  he  was  less  known  for  his 
tcqoaiutance  with  natural  history  than  for  his  ignorance  of 
erenrthing  else. 

mtriculated  at  Lund,  Linnsus  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  received  into  the  house  of  Dr.  Stobsus,  a  physician  pos- 
seosing  a  fine  library  and  a  considerable  knowledge  of  natu- 
ral bistorv.    This  amiable  man  was  not  slow  to  discover  the 
s]gQs  of  future  greatness  in  his  lodger ;  he  gave  him  unre- 
strained access  to  his  books,  his  collections,  his  table,  and 
above  all  to  his  society,  and  would  at  last  have  adopted 
biiQ  for  his  son  and  heir.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Linnsdus 
fint  began  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  what  had    been 
already  writt&n  upon  natural  history,  to  gain  an  insight 
into  the  value  of  collections,  to  extend  his  ideas  by  the 
sUidy  of  the  comparatively  rich  Flora  of  his  alma  mater, 
awl  above  all  things  to  enjoy  the  inestimable  advantage  of 
having  an  experienced  friend  upon  whose  judgment  he 
could  rely.    The  year  1727-8,  and  the  house  of  Stobseus, 
were  beyond  all  doubt  the  time  and  place  when  Linnsaus 
first  formed  that  fixed  determination  of  devoting  himself  to 
I      the  study  of  natural  history,  which  neither  poverty  nor 
misery  was  afterwards  able  to  shake.     In  the  year  1728 
I      he  passed  the  vacation  at  home,  and  there  formed  the  reso- 
:      lutioQ  of  prosecuting  his  future  studies  at  Upsal — a  measure 
I      which  for  the  time  lost  him  the  good- will  of  his  patron 
Stobaeus.    For  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  expenses  of  his 
academical  education,  his  father  was  unable  to  allow  him 
a  larger  annual  sum  than   8/.  sterling;    and  with  this 
miserable  stipend  he  had  the  courage  to  plunge  into  the 
world.    Nothing  less  than  the  most  biting  poverty  could 
be  the  immediate  result  of  such  a  measure ;  and  we  ac- 
^      coidiogly  find    Linnseus,  for  some  time  after  this,  in  a 
state  of  miserable  destitution,  mending  his  shoes  with  folds 
of  paper,  trusting  to  chance  for  a  meal,  and  in  vain  endea- 
vouring to  increase  his  income  by  procmring  private  pupils. 
No  sncoour  could  be  obtained  from  home,  and  it  is  difiicult 
to  conceive  how  he  should  have  struggled  with  his  penury 
vithoQt  the  slender  aid  afforded  by  a  roval  scholarship, 
avarded  him  on  the  I6th  of  Dec.  1728.    Nevertheless  he 
diligently  persevered  in  attendance  upon  the  courses  of 
lectures  connected  with  his  future  profession — the  more 
diligently  perhaps  because  of  his  poverty ;  and  by  the  end 
of  1 729  the  clouds  of  adversity  began  to  disperse.    By  this 
time  he  had  become  known  to  Dr.  Olaus  Celsius,  the  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  at  Up«al,  who  was  glad  to  avail  himself 
of  the  assistance  of  Linnmus  in  preparing  a  work  illustrating 
the  plants  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.    His  new 
iciend  procured  him  private  pupils,  and  introduced  him  to 
the  acquaintance  of  Rudbeck,  the  professor  of  botany, 
then  growing  old,  who  appointed  him  his  deputy  lecturer, 
(ook  nim  into  his  house  as  tutor  to  his  younger  children, 
sod  gave  him  free  access  to  a  very  fine  library  and  coUec- 
Loo  of  drawings. 

Here  the  published  writings  of  Linnsus  were  com- 
menced ;  it  was  in  the  midst  of  the  library  of  Rudbeck  that 
hj  began  to  sketch  thoae  works,  which  were  afterwards 
published  under  the  titles  of  '  Bibliotheca  Botanica,' 
*Qaiftes  Plantarum,'  *Critica  Botanica/  and  'Genera 
ThaUrum;*  and  to  perceive  the  importance  of  reducing 
mio  brevity  and  order  the  unmethodical,  barbarous,  con- 
fu^,  and  prolix  writings  with  which  he  was  surrounded, 
li;  in  tlie  prosecution  of  a  task  of  such  imminent  necessity, 
be  ttH  into  the  opposite  errors  of  attempting  to  make  the 
kugoage  of  natural  history  more  precise  than  is  possible 
Croai  the  nature  of  things,  of  reducing  the  technical  cha- 
nzt&Ti  of  species  and  genera  to  a  brevity  which  often  proved 
1  nullity,  and  of  reforming  the  terminology  till  it  became 
Mantic  there  is  no  candid  person  who  will  not  be  ready  to 
!--knowlo<lge  tliat  such  errors  were  of  no  importance  what- 
eur  when  compared  vrith  the  great  good  which  the  writiiigs 
I  <>f  Lmn»us  upon  the  whole  efi'ectod.  In  the  year  1731  Lin- 
KStts  quitted  the  house  of  Rudbeck,  and  on  the  12tli  of 
U»f,  1732,  proceeded,  under  royal  authority  and  at  the  ex- 
l«^  of   the  university  of  Upsal,  upon  liis  celebrated 


journey  into  Lapland.  On  horseback  and  on  foot  he  ao 
complished  his  object  by  the  10th  of  October  following, 
when  he  returned  to  Upsal,  after  travelling,  alone  and 
slenderly  provided,  over  nearly  4000  miles.  The  result  of 
this  expedition  has  been  given  in  his  excellent  •  Flora  Lap- 
ponica,'  and  in  the  Swetlish  account  of  his  tour,  of  which 
an  English  translation  was  published  some  years  since.  For 
some  time  after  his  return  we  find  him  occupied  in  teach- 
ing mineralbgy,  particularly  the  art  of  assaying,  persecuted 
by  the  miserable  jealousy  of  a  certain  Dr.  Rosen,  on  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  drawn  his  sword,  and  traveiUng  in  Dale- 
carlia  at  the  expense  of  the  governor.  In  the  banning  of 
1735  he  had  scraped  together  15/.,  with  which  he  set  out 
upon  his  travels  m  search  of  some  university  where  he 
could  obtain  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  the  cheapest, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  practise  physic  for  a  liveli- 
hood. At  Harderwijk,  in  Holland,  he  accomplished  his 
Eurpoae,  June  23, 1 735,  on  which  occasion  he  defended  the 
ypothesis  that  *  intermittent  fevers  are  owing  to  fine  par- 
ticles of  clay  taken  in  with  the  food,  and  lodged  in  the  ter- 
minations of  the  arterial  system.' 

In  Holland  Linnceus  formed  a  friendship  with  Dr.  John 
Burmann,  professor  of  botany  at  Amsterdam,  and  it  was 
during  his  stay  of  some  months  with  that  botanist  that  ho 
printed  his  '  Fundamenta  Botanica,'  a  small  octavo  of 
thirty-six  pages,  which  is  one  of  the  most  philosophical  of 
his  writings.  At  tliat  time  he  was  introduced  to  Mr.  George 
Cliffort,  a  wealthy  Dutch  banker,  possessing  a  fine  garden 
and  library  at  a  place  called  Hartecamp.  This  gentleman 
embraced  the  opportunitv  of  putting  it  under  the  charge 
of  LinnoDUS^  who  continued  to  hold  the  appointment  till  the 
end  of  1 737,  during  which  time  he  is  said  to  have  been 
treated  with  princely  munificence  by  his  new  patron.  His 
scientific  occupations  consisted  in  putting  in  order  the 
objects  of  natural  hi^ory  contained  in  Mr.  Cliffort's  mu- 
seum, in  examining  and  arranging  the  plants  in  his  garden 
and  herbariimi,  in  passing  through  the  press  the  *  Flora 
Lapponica,'  *  Genera  Plantarum,-'  *  Critica  Botanica/  and 
some  other  works,  and  in  the  publication  of  the '  Hortus 
Cliffortianus,*  a  fine  book  in  foUo,  full  of  the  learning  of  the 
day,  ornamented  with  plates,  and  executed  at  the  cost  of 
Mr.  Cliffort,  who  gave  it  away  to  his  firiends.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  energy  and  industry  of  Linneeus,  and 
of  his  very  intimate  acquaintance  with  botany  at  this  period 
of  his  life,  by  the  fkct  that  the  book  just  mentioned,  consist- 
ing to  a  great  extent  of  synonyms,  all  the  references  to 
which  had  to  be  verified,  was  prepared  at  the  rate  of  four 
sheets  a  week,  a  prodigious  effdrt  considering  the  nature  of 
the  work,  which  LinnsBus  might  well  call  *  res  ponderosa/ 
He  however  seems  to  have  possessed  powers  of  application 

Suite  beyond  those  of  ordinary  men ;  and  to  have  worked 
ay  and  night  at  his  fiivourite  pursuits.  In  May,  1737,  he 
speaks  of  his  occupations  as  oonsisting  of  keeping  two  works 
going  at  Amsterdam,  one  of  which  was  the  '  Hortus  Clif- 
fortianus,'  already  mentioned ;  another  at  Leyden,  a  fourth 
in  preparation ;  the  daily  engagement  of  arranging  the 
garden,  describing  plants,  and  superintending  the  artists 
employed  in  making  drawings,  which  alone  he  calls  *  labor 
immensus  et  inexhaustus.''  (Vati  Hall,  p.  12.)  Linnseus 
however  seems  to  have  been  weary  of  the  life  he  led  at 
Hartecamp,  and  towards  the  end  of  1737  he  quitted  Mr. 
Cliffort  under  the  plea  of  ill  health,  and  an  unwillingness  to 
expose  himself  again  to  tlie  autumnal  air  of  Holland. 
These  however  seem  to  have  been  only  excuses,  for  he  did 
not  really  quit  the  country  before  the  spring  of  1 738,  and 
in  fact  he  was  evidently  tired  of  his  drudgery ;  good  Mr. 
Cliffort  would  scarcely  allow  him  to  leave  the  house,  where 
LinnsBus  complains  of  being  *  incarceratus  monachi  instar 
cum  duabus  nunnis.'  It  was  during  his  engagement  at 
Hartecamp  that  he  visited  England,  where  he  seems  to 
have  been  disappointed  both  at  his  reception  and  the  col- 
lections of  natural  history  which  he  found  here.  He  was 
ill  received  by  Dillenius,  at  that  time  professor  of  botany  at 
Oxford,  who  was  offended  at  the  liberties  Linnssus  had 
taken  with  some  of  his  genera ;  and  although  the  quarrel 
was  made  up  before  his  return  to  Holland,  it  seems  to  have 
discomposed  the  Swedish  naturalist  not  a  httle.  He  de- 
scribes the  celebrated  collection  of  plants  formed  by 
Sherard  at  Eltham  as  being  unrivalled  in  European  species, 
but  of  little  moment  in  exotica;  he  found  the  Oxford 
garden  in  a  like  condition,  but  with  the  greenhouses  and 
stoves  empty;  and  the  great  collection  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
in  a  state  of  depbraWe  confusi^i^^^w^  j     " 
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Um)  traveller  m  the  Levant,  seems  to  have  pleased  him 
most*  and  bo»  to}^ther  with  Philip  Miller,  the  celebrated 
•^aixlencr  to  the  Society  of  Apothecarie»,  Mr.  Peter  Collin- 
£011,  and  Professor  Martyn  the  elder,  were  apparently  the 
only  acquaintances  Linusus  succeeded  in  lorming.  By 
this  means  he  acquired  a  considerable  addition  to  his 
collections  of  plants  and  books.  While  in  Holland  ho  also 
induced  Professor  Burroann,  in  conjunction  with  five 
printers,  to  undertake  the  publication  of  Rumphius*s  im- 
portant '  Herbarium  Ambomense,'  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
au.OOO  florins. 

Upon  his  return  to  Sweden  he  commenced  practice  in 
Stockholm  as  a  physician,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  pension  of 
200  ducats  from  the  government,  on  condition  or  lecturing 
publicly  in  botany  and  mineralogy,  his  prospects  for  the 
future  became  so  satisfactory  as  to  enable  him  to  marry  at 
Midsummer,  1739.  By  this  time  his  botanical  fame  had 
spread  over  all  Europe ;  the  importance  of  the  critical  im- 
provements he  had  introduced  into  this  and  other  depart- 
ments of  natural  history  had  become  generally  acknow- 
ledged, and  his  new  method  of  arranging  plants  by  the  dif- 
ferences in  their  stamens  and  pistils  had  been  adopted  in 
manv  countries,  but  not  in  Sweden.  Impatient  at  receiving 
less  honour  in  his  own  country  than  elsewhere,  he  wrote  a 
book  called  *  Hortus  Agerumcnsis,'  arranged  accordinjj  to 
his  system,  which  hepassed  off  upon  Rudbcck,  at  that  time 

f»rofe5sor  of  botany  at  Upsal,  as  the  production  of  his  friend 
lothmann,  who  however  had  no  further  hand  in  it  than 
that  of  writing  the  preface,  which  was  an  eulogium  of  Lin- 
ncDus  and  his  new  system  of  botany.  The  book  was  event- 
ually published  nnder  the  name  of  Ferber,  and  accom- 
plished the  object  of  the  contrivers,  for  afterwards  no  other 
botanical  arrangement  was  received  in  Sweden. 

From  this  time  forwards  the  life  of  LinniDUs  was  one  of 
increasing  fame  and  prosperity.  Every  branch  of  natural 
history  was  revised  or  remodelled  by  him ;  books  and  col- 
lections were  sent  to  him  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  his 
pupih  Hasselouist,  Osbeck,  Sparmann,  Thunberg,  Kalm, 
Lotting,  and  others,  communicated  to  him  the  result  of  their 
travels  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  He  was 
named  professor  of  medicine  at  Upsal  in  1 740,  and  afterwards 
of  botany ;  in  1 746  he  received  the  rank  and  title  of  archi- 
ater;  in  1757  he  was  raised  to  the  nobility,  and  took  the 
title  of  Von  Linn6,  and  by  the  year  1758  he  was  able  to 
purchase  the  estates  of  Hammarley  and  Sofja  for  80,000 
Swedish  dollars,  above  2330/.  sterling. 

During  these  eighteen  years  his  life  was  one  of  incessant 
labour ;  besides  his  practice  as  a  physician,  which  was  ex- 
tensive and  lucrative,  and  his  duties  as  professor,  he  pub- 
lished a  most  extraordinary  number  of  works  on  various 
branches  of  natural  history.  His  works  upon  other  branches 
of  natural  history  were  less  important  than  those  on  botany, 
but  they  all  evinced  the  same  ingenuity  in  classiBoation,  and 
that  logical  precision  which  has  rendered  the  writings  of 
LinnsDus  so  jgenerally  admired.  In  addition  to  a  large  number 
of  dissertations,  bearing  the  names  of  his  pupils,  and  now 
collected  under  the  title  of    •  AmcBnitates  Academics,' 
the  •  Flora/  and  •  Fauna  Suecica,*  *  Materia  Medica,*  edi- 
tion after  edition  of  the  '  Systema  Naturso,'  and  numerous 
miscellaneous  works,  some  of  great  importance,  he  produced 
his  *  Philosophia  Botanica,*  and  *  Species  Plantarura.*  The 
former,  dictated  from  a  sick  bed,  was  the  beat  introduction 
to  botany  tliat  had  been  written,  and  is  far  superior  to  the 
numerous  dilutions  of  it  which  subsequently  appeared  from 
the  pens  of  his  followers.    The  latter  contributed  more 
than  any  work  which  had  before  been  seen  to  place  the 
existing  knowledge  of  plants  in  a  dear  and  intelligible 
form ;  the  invention  of  generic  and  specific  names,  by  which 
every  known  plant  could  be  spoken  of  in  two  words,  was  in 
itself  a  great  step  towards  securing  order  and  perspicuity  in 
future  botanical  writings,  and  the  methodical  and  concise 
arrangement  of  references  rendered  it  invaluable,  notwith- 
standing its  omissions,  as  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  at  that 
time  known.    Viewed  with  reference  to  the  existing  state 
of  knowled^  this  book  deserves  all  the  praise  which  has 
been  given  it ;  and  botanists  have,  as  if  by  common  con- 
sent, taken  the  second  edition,  which  appeared  in  1762.  as 
the  point  of  departure  for  systematic  nomenclature.   So  great 
is  the  importance  still  attached  to  it,  that  an  c<lition,  chiefly 
consisting  of  it  and  the  *  Genera  Plantarum,*  incorporated 
in  the  state  in  which  they  were  lef^  by  Linnnus,  has  nearly 
passed  through  the  press  under  the  name  of '  Codex  Botan- 
Kiu  LinDiMuua»'  collated  by  Dr.  Hermann  Eberhard  Richter. 


Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Linneous  suffered  se- 
verely in  health.  Apoplexy  succeeded  repeated  attacks  of 
gout  and  gravel,  and  was  followed  in  its  turn  by  paral\MS, 
which  impaired  his  faculties,  and  at  la^t  he  was  earned  off 
by  an  ulceration  of  the  bladder,  on  the  lOih  of  January, 
1778,  in  the  71st  year  of  his  ajjc.  *  His  remains  were  de- 
posited in  a  vault  near  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral  at 
Upsal,  where  a  monument  of  Swedish  }>orphyry  was c retted 
by  his  pupils.  His  obsequies  were  performed  in  the  most 
respectful  manner  by  the  whole  university,  the  pall  being 
supported  by  sixteen  doctors  of  physic,  all  of  whom  had 
been  his  puj>iU.*  A  general  mourning  took  plane  on  tbe 
occasion  at  Upsal,  and  king  Gusiavus  IIL  not  only  caused 
a  medal  to  be  struck  expretssive  of  the  public  loss,  but  intro- 
duced the  subject  into  a  speech  from  the  throne,  regarding 
the  death  of  Linneeus  as  a  national  calamity. 

In  the  article  Botany  we  have  already  advertcwl  to  the 
effect  produced  by  Linnieus  upon  that  branch  of  science. 
His  merit  asasystematistisunque^itionable;  tbe  clearness  of 
his  ideas,  his  love  of  science,  his  skill  in  abridging,  abstract- 
ing, and  recombining  the  undigested  matter  contained  ia 
the  bulky  tomes  of  liis  predecessors,  and   the  tart  with 
which  he  seized  the  prominent  facts  rclatinc^  to  all  the  sub- 
jects he  investigatea,  enabled  him  to  produce  a  complete 
revolution  in  botany,  and  to  place  it  at  a  height  finom  which 
it  would  never  have  descenaed  had  he  been  able  to  leave 
his  genius  and  his  knowledge  to  his  followers.     We  by  no 
means  agree  with  those  who  look  upon  Linnsus  as  a  mert 
namer  of  plants,  for  there  is  ample  evidence  in  his  writingi 
that  his  mind  soared  far  above  the  anility  of  verbal  triftera* 
but  he  regarded  exactness  in  language  as  a  mo^t  important 
means  to  an  end,  especially  in  sciences  of  observation ;   and 
who  is  there  to  say  that  he  was  wrong?     His  systems  of 
clashificalion  were  excellent  for  the  time  when  they  were 
invented,  although  now  worthless;  and  it  is  never  to  be  for- 
gotten that  Linnffius  regarded  them  merely  as  temporary 
contrivances  for  reducing  into  order  tbe  confusion  he  found 
in  all  branches  of  natural  history.    Perhaps  lie  believed  his 
sexual  system  of  botany  a  near  approach  to  perfection,  and 
so  it  was  as  an  artificial  mode  (and   its  great   author  re- 
garded it  as  nothing  more)  of  arranging  the  6000  or  7000 
species  he  was  acquainted  with;   although   it  cannot  be 
usefully  applied   to  the   vast   multitudes   of  plants   with 
which  botanists  are  overwhelmed  by  the  di-covencft  of  mo- 
dern travellers.      He  never  attached  the  importance  to 
it  which    has  been  insisted  upon   by  his  followens  who, 
unable  to  distinguish  between   the    good  and    the  evil 
of  his  works,  have  claimed  unbounded  respect  for  every- 
thing   that  bears    thfi    stamp  of  Linnffius.     Neither  tre 
we  disposed  to  admit  the  fairness  of  those  critics  who  cota- 
plain  of  the  absence  of  physiological  knowledge  from  the 
writings  of  Linnesus ;    it  should  be  remembered  that  in  hi* 
time  very  little  was  known  upon  the  subject,  and  that  of 
what  did  appear  in  the  books  of  the  day  a  great  deal  wu 
not  likely  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  mind  which  valuoi 
exactness  and  precision  above  all  other  things    The  rocit 
serious  charge  that  Linnieus  is  open  to  is  that  of  indcccncr 
in  his  language ;   some  of  his  descriptions,  it  is  asserttd. 
•  would  make  the  most  abandoned  perj»on  blush/    One  of 
his  greatest  admires  and  panegyrists  has  added,   •  None 
but  flie  most  abandoned.*     We  have  no  disposition  to  o\<ii 
up  such  a  question  as  this,  which  is  certainly  not  very  fit  for 
public  discussion :   but  we  are  bound  to  say  that  there  » 
truth  in  the  allegation,  and  that  the  language  cf  linnarui 
is  sometimes  disgusting  for  its  pruriency  and  coarseness. 

The  domestic  life  of  Linnteus  does  not  bear  examination, 
for  it  is  well  known  that  he  joined  his  wife,  a  profligate 
woman,  in  a  cruel  persecution  of  his  eldest  son,  an  aroiswe 
young  man,  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  his  botanical  f  ^"jj"* 
We  may  smile  at  the  vanity  which  so  often  breaks  out  in  the 
writings  of  Linnieus.  and  at  the  fidgetty  anxiety  fur  &ni« 
which  iiiducc<lhim  to  make  use  of  Rothmann  as  his  trum- 
peter in  the  trick  of  the  *  Hortus  Agerumcnsis,*  but  such 
an  act  as  that  wo  have  mentioned  forms  a  stain  upon  hn 
escutcheon  which  no  talent,  however  exalted,  can  wipe  out 
After  the  death  of  the  younger  Linnwus  his  hbrary  and 
herbarium  were  purchased  for  the  sum  of  lOOCj/.  by  the  lata 
Sir  James  Edward  (then  Dr.)  Smith,  and  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Linnmn  Society  of  I»ndon.  The  her- 
barium, containeil  in  three  small  cases,  is  in  good  condiJi''»i 
and  forms  a  most  curious  botanical  antiquity,  of  great  value 
ai  the  means  of  ascertaining  with  certainty  the  synonj^ 
cf  the  writings  of  LinnouB.    It^as  been  very  mueh  «»»•* 
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&r  thb  parpose  by  its  late  possessor,  but  we  warn  botanists 
against  supposing  that  the  idcntificatious  which  have  been 
published  are  to  be  depended  upon. 

(Pulteney*8  Life  of  Linneem ;  Smith,  in  Rees  s  Cycio' 
jxrdia;  \^n  UaXVs  Episiolie  Linniei;  Agvudh,  Anitqui- 
tatei  LinntKoniB,) 

LINNET,  the  Dftme  of  a  hard-billed  singing  bird,  which 
tbeueh  well  known  under  one  or  the  other  of  its  various 
ippelUtioiis  to  every  English  bird-catcher,  has,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  changes  of  its  plumage  and  the  names  applied 
to  it  when  it  appears  under  those  changes,  given  rise  to 
Buch  oonfusion  in  our  systems  and  catalogues,  and  conside- 
rable error  among  the  learned  as  well  as  tlie  unlearned.  In 
eodetvouriug  to  place  before  the  reader  the  state  of  the 
qaettion.  we  shall,  we  fear,  occupy  more  space  than  the 
title  would,  at  first  view,  seem  to  warrant. 

Mr.  Selby,  in  his  •  British  Ornithology,'  says  of  the  'com- 
mon or  brown  linnet — Fringilla  eannabina,  Linn.' :  '  This 
liifd  bas  been  considered  by  most  of  our  authors  as  two  dis- 
tinct sneciet,  under  the  titles  of  the  common  or  brown  Lin- 
net tna  the  greater  Redpde.  This  error  has  evidently  arisen 
horn  the  altered  appearmnoe  it  bears  at  particular  ages,  and 
during  the  different  seasons  of  the  year.*  These  changes 
in  tU  probability  had  not  been  suspected,  as  they  certainly 
had  not  been  traced  by  the  earlier  naturalists ;  and,  on  the 
authority  of  their  reputation,  succeeding  writers  sanctioned 
such  mistakes,  without  giving  themselves  the  trouble  of 
farther  investigatiop,  till  Montagu,  who  united  practical 
research  with  scientific  knowledge,  professed  (in  the  'Orni- 
thological Dictionary')  his  conviction  of  their  forming  one 
species ;  and  my  own  observation  and  experiments  tend  to 
cooAnn  his  opinion.*  Giving  all  due  praise  to  Montagu 
and  Mr.  Selby  for  their  diligence  and  aouteness  in  rectify- 
ing an  error  which  seems  to  have  been  going  on  from  the 
time  of  Wdlu^hby  to  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Bewick's 

*  Supplement,    we  must  say  a  word  in  favour  of  one  of 

the  ftthers  of  Natural  History  at  the  revival  of  letters. 

A  little  investigation  would  have  proved  that  of  B61on, 

at  least,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  changes  of  plumage 

had  not  been  suspected  nor  traced  by  him.     That  acute 

observer,  in  his  Histotre  de  la  Nature  dea  Oyseaux  (Paris, 

ISoih  says,  in  his  description  of  La  Linote,  or  Linoite,  *Les 

Linotes  ont  la  poictrine,  et  le  dessus  de  la  teste,  grande 

partie  de  I'ann^,  de  couleur  entre  rouge  et  oreng^e:  car 

elies  ont  lors  la  couleur  si  vive,  qu'elle  resemble  k  du 

sang:  niais  cela  est  seulement  sur  la  fin  du  prin temps;' — 

haling  previously  described   the   more  sombre  state  of 

{lamage. 

^niughby,  whose  'Ornithology*  was  edited  by  Ray,  and 
coDtalns  many  observations  by  the  latter,  devotes  a  chapter 
(xi.>  to  the  sulgect '  Of  the  Linnet.'  The  first  section  of  the 
chapter  is  headed  '  Of  the  Linnet  in  general,*  and  is  as 
follows:  'The  characteristic  notes  of  this  kind  are,  1,  a  size 
of  l>ody  something  less  than  a  chaffinch ;  2,  a  testaceous  or 
earthy  colour,  mixt  of  cinereous  and  dusky  or  brown :  3,  a 
tail  a  little  forked ;  4,  a  peculiar  colour  of  the  outmost 
feathers  of  the  tail.  viz.  brown,  with  white  borders  or  edges  ; 
S,  a  sweet  note.  Of  linnets  we  have  observed  four  sorts  in 
England:  1.  The  common;  i.  The  greater  red;  3.  The 
leiaer  red ;  4.  The  mountain  hnuet'  Here  is  probably  the 
principal  origin  of  the  subsequent  confusion.  These  four 
linaecs  are  afterwards  described  and  distinguished  at  length 
in  the  same  chapter  under  the  names  of  '  The  common 
Lintket;  Linaria  vulgaris.'  '  The  greater  red-headed  Lin- 
net :  Linaria  rubra  maior.'  '  The  lesser  red-headed  Linnet ; 
Lniaria  rubra  minor.  'The  mountain  Linnet;  Linaria 
moDtana.* 

Bechstein,  under  his  description  of  the  common  Linnet 
(FringiUa  earmabina,  linn.  La  Linotte,  Buff.,  Der  Hdnf- 
hmg,  Bechst),  states  that,  instructed  by  long  experience  and 
the  observations  of  many  years,  he  hopes  to  show  in  his  de- 
sertptioo  that  the  common  Xinoet  ^Fringilla  Linota,  Linn.t), 
the  mneater  Redpole  (Fringilla  cannabina,  Linn.),  and, 
teoording^  to  all  appearance,  the  mountain  Linnet  {Frinplla 
moniotto,  Linn.X  are  one  and  the  same  species.  With  re- 
prd  to  the  identity  of  the  two  first-named  species,  ornitho- 
Mgwts  are  now  generally  agreed ;  with  regard  to  the  last, 

*  1b  tbm  vork  itcrlf  Ute  paiuaM  stands  at  follows ;  but  u  Uiero  if  ui  eri* 
rfiMM  of  a  line,  we  liave  i^ven  H  as  abovo. 
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Original  posKoge 
f  turn  h»po  cocuiid«c«d  by  most  of  our  autlion  as  Libnet  and  Uie 
*iMU  Itodpolf.    Tlua  •Ror  has  eviditnUy  two  distinct  species,  under  tlie 
tAsstf  <^  ConiDoo  or  BtDWii«  arisen  (Wnn  the  altered  appearance  it  boars  bt 
^1*^1  agw;' fee. 
i  HrfmUbe'Omelin.* 
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the  better  opinion  is  against  Bechstein,  and  in  favour  of  the 
mountain  Linnet  being  a  distinct  species. 

M.  Temminck.  who  obsenes  {Manuel  d'Omithologie) 
that  Fringilla  cantiabina  and  Fringilla  niontium  Iiave  been 
often  confounded,  and  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  dis- 
tinguish them  by  a  small  number  of  characters  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  short  descriptions  and  of  the  synonyms, 
applies  the  same  mode  of  distinction  to  FringHl€e  linaria 
and  moniium,  which  he  remarks  have  also  been  confounded. 
The  short  character  mven  by  him  to  his  Gros-bec  Linotte 
{Fringilla  cannabina,  Linn.),  is,  *  Bill  short,  of  the  width  of 
the  front,  blackish ;  throat  whitish,  marked  in  the  middle 
by  some  brown  spots  ;*  and  he  thus  describes  the  various 
states  of  plumage,  and  the  synonyms  of  the  bird  under 
each. 

Old  Male  in  the  Spring,— Feaihers  of  the  front,  of  the 
breast,  and  of  the  lateral  parts  of  the  latter,  of  a  crimson- 
red,  terminated  by  a  narrow  border  of  rosy-red ;  throat  and 
front  of  the  neck  whitish,  with  longitudinal  brown  mark- 
ings ;  top  of  the  head,  nape,  and  sides  of  the  neck,  of  a  pure 
ash;  back,  scapulars,  and  wing-coverts,  chesnut-brown ; 
Hanks,  reddish -brown ;  middle  of  the  belly  and  abdoman, 
white ;  some  of  the  quills  black,  bordered  externally  with 
white;  tail  forked,  black;  the  feathers  edged  externally 
with  white  and  bordered  internally  by  a  large  white  space ; 
iris,  brown  ;  bill,  deep  bluish ;  feet,  ruddy-brown,  more  or 
less  pale.    Length,  5  inches. 

Male,  after  Hie  autumnal  moult  at  the  age  (fa  full  year, 
—On  the  top  of  the  head  large  black  spots ;  the  back 
reddish,  with  spots  of  chesnut-brown,  bordered  with  whitish- 
brown  ;  breast,  red  ash-brown,  or  red-brown,  with  borders 
of  whitish-red ;  brown  spots  well  marked  on  the  flanks, 
upper  tail- coverts  black,  l)ordered  internally  with  white  and 
externally  with  greyish-red.  (On  raL<jing  the  feathers  of 
the  front  and  those  of  the  breast,  the  traces  of  the  red 
colours  which  ornament  the  bird  in  the  spring  may  be  seen.) 

In  this  state  M.  Temminck  considers  it  to  be  Fringilla 
Linota,  Gmelin;    Latham,  Ind,,  v.  1,  p.  467,  sp.  81 ;  La  ^ 
Linotte  ordinaire,   Buffon,  Ois.,  v.  4,  p.  58,  t.  1 ;    Id.,  PI, 
Enl,  151,  f.  1 ;  G6rard,  Tab.  Elcm,,  v.  1,  p.  188;  Common 
Linnet,  Lath..  Syw..  v.  3,  p.  302. 

The  Female,  which  does  not  change  colour  after  arriving 
at  the  adult  state,  is  smaller  than  the  male;  all  the  upper 
parts  are  of  an  ashy-yellowish,  sprinkled  with  blackish- 
orown  spots;  wing- coverts  of  a  tarnished  red-brown;  lower 
parts  bright  reddish,  but  whitish  on  the  middle  of  the  belly, 
and  sprinkled  on  the  flanks  with  niunerous  blackish-brown 
spots. 

Young  males  till  the  spring  have  the  top  of  the  head 
and  the  back  reddish-brown,  marked  with  deep  brown  lan- 
ceolate spots ;  cheeks  and  nape  ashv ;  all  the  lower  parts 
of  a  slightly  reddish-white,  marked  on  the  middle  or  the 
throat  and  on  the  breast  with  longitudinal  spots  of  a  deep 
brown ;  large  reddish-brown  spots  on  the  sides ;  and  large 
lanceolate  blackish  spots  on  the  coverts  of  the  tail ;  feet 
flesh-colour;  base  of  the  bill  livid  blue:  it  is  then  the 
bird  given  by  Meyer,  Vog,  Deutschl,  and  by  Frisch.,  Vog,, 
t.  9,  £  A  and  B. 

jFbr  the  Old  Birds,  Male  and  Female,  M.  Temminck 
brings  together  the  following  synonyms  and  references : — 
Fringilla  cannabina,  GmeL,  Syst,  1,  p.  916,  sp.  28;  Lath., 
Ind.,  v.  1,  p.  458,  sp.  82;  Retz.,  Fkiun,  Suec.,  p.  247,  No. 
226 ;  La  Grande  Ltnotte  de  Vignes,  Buff.,  Ois.,  v.  4,  p.  58 ; 
Id.,  IH,  Enl.  485,  f  1  (the  male  putting  on  Its  plumage)  and 
PI,  Enl.  151,  f.  2  (the  very  old  male,  under  the  false  name 
of  Petite  Linotte  de  Vignes)\  Id.,  PI,  Enl.  151.  f.  1  (either 
a  female,  or,  perhaps,  a  male  in  autumn) ;  Gerard,  Tab, 
EUm,  V.  1,  p.  190 ;  Greater  Redheaded  Linnet  or  Redpole, 
Lath.,  Syn,,  v.  3,  p.  304 ;  Id.,  Supp.,  p.  176;  Bluthan/Ung, 
Bechst.,  Naturg,  Deut.,  v.  3,  p.  141 ;  Id.,  Tasschenb,,  p.  121 ; 
Meyer,  Tasschenb,,  v.  1,  p.  163;  Id.,  Fog,  Deut.,  v.  I,  t, 
f.  1  and  2 ;  Frisch.,  Vog.,  t.  9,  f  1  and  2 ;  Naum.,  y'og,, 
t  5,  f.  10  (old  male),  and  f.  11  (female);  Vlasvink,  Sepp, 
Nederl,  V'6g„  v.  2,  t.,  p.  157j  Montanello  Maggiore,  Slor, 
degl,  Ucc,  V.  3,  pi.  357,  f.  1. 

In  the  third  part  of  his  *  Manuel'  (1835)  M,  Temminck 
adds  the  following  references  and  synonyms : — Atlas  du 
Manuel,  pi.  lithog.  (male);  Vieill.,  Faun,  Fran^.,  p.  77, 
pi.  38,  ftgs,  2  and  3 ;  Roux,  Omit.  Proven^,,  v.  i.,  p.  148, 
tab.  9 1  (old  male  in  the  spring),  and  92  (male  in  autumn) ; 
Fichten  und  Busch  Bluthdnfling,  Brehm.,  Vog,  Deut, 
p.  276;  La  petite  Linotte  de  Vtgnes,  Buff.,  Pt,  Enl.  151, 
Jig,  2  (male  in  moult);  Naum.,  Neue  Ausg.,  tab.  121. 
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Retnmins  to  the  two  first  parti  of  M.  Teummck** 
'  Manuel  *  (2nd  edit.,  1820),  we  find  him  observing  that  the 
varieties  of  the  young  described  by  Meyer  under  the  letter 
e  and  that  under  the  letter  «  ought  to  be  arranged  under 
Fringilla  montium, 

M.  Temminck  remarks  that  this  bird  moults  but  once 
a  year— in  the  autumn;  but  nevertheless  the  spring  or 
nuptial  plumage  is  of  a  beautiful  red  tint  on  the  bead  and 
breast  He  ascribes  this  to  friction  and  the  action  of  the 
air,  which  wear  awav  the  sombre  and  ashy  borders  of  the 
feathers,  and  cause  the  red  colour,  partially  hidden  in  winter 
under  the  ashy  edges  wilh  which  these  fbathers  are  termi- 
nated, to  appear  in  the  spring.  He  adds  that  one  may 
conceive  that  age  and  the  more  or  less  distant  time  of 
moulting  may  vary  this  plumaffe  greatly. 

The  reader  however  should  not  forget  the  changes  of 
colour  that  Yarrell  and  others  have  shown  to  take  place  in 
the  plumaj^  of  birds  without  change  of  feather,  ana  where 
friction  could  hardly  have  been  the  agent 

Mr.  Selby  (1825)*  after  the  remarks  already  quoted,  pro* 
ceeds  thus:—'  Mr.  Bewick  however,  in  the  Supplement  to 
hit  work  on  British  Birds,  still  continues  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  two  distinct  species ;  for  so  we  must  under- 
stand him  (although  he  has  brought  the  synonyms  of  the 
two  supposed  species  together),  since  in  a  note  following 
the  description  and  figure  of  his  greater  redpole,  or  brown 
linnet,  he  says  that  '*  it  loses  the  red  breast  in  autumn,  and 
regains  it  in  spring ;  in  this  it  differs  fh>m  the  grev  linnet, 
whose  plumage  remains  the  same  at  all  seasons.**  From 
his  description  of  the  Grey  Linnet  (the  usual  Northumbrian 
name  of  this  bird),  as  given  in  the  first  volume  of  his  work, 
it  can  be  no  other  than  the  common  or  brown  linnet  of  a 
particular  age,  although  he  has  attached  to  it  the  Linnean 
synonymes  of  the  lesser  redpole.  *  If,*  continues  Mr.  Selby, 
'Mr.  Bewick's  observations  on  the  plumage  of  the  liunet 
were  made  upon  caged  birds,  I  am  not  surprised  at  his 
assertion  of  its  always  retaining  the  same  appearance;  for 
I  have  repeatedly  verified  the  fkct  of  its  never  accjuiring, 
under  confinement,  those  brillitint  tints  which  distmguisn 
it  at  a  particular  period  of  the  year  when  in  a  state  of 
liberty.  I  will  adduce  one  instance  strikingly  to  the  point 
In  question.  For  some  particular  purpose  of  observation,  a 
linnet  was  shot  more  than  two  years  ago,  towards  the  close 
of  summer,  when  the  plumage  showed  its  most  perfect 
nuptial  tint ;  and,  happening  to  be  only  winged,  it  was  put 
into  a  cage,  where  it  soon  became  fkmiliarized  to  its  situa- 
tion, and  still  continues.  About  the  usual  time,  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year,  it  moulted,  and  acquired  the  winter 
dress  of  the  common  linnet,  which  it  has  retained  ever  since, 
without  displaying  at  the  accustomed  season  any  of  the 
brilliant  red  that  loomed  it  in  the  wild  state.* 

Mr.  Selby,  who  gives  in  his  great  work  the  flares  of  a 
male  bird  in  summer  plumage,  and  of  the  nat  size  (pi.  55, 
/fg'  3),  and  of  a  fbmale,  nat  size  (Ibid.,  Jtg,  4),  collects  the 
following  synonyms  for  this  species : — 

Fringilla  cannabina,  Linn.,  Syst.  L,  p.  322,  sp.  28. 

Grosbec  Linotte,  Temm.,  Man.  (TOmith,,  v.  i.,  p.  364. 

Greater  Redpole,  or  Brown  Linnet,  Mont.,  OmitA,  Diet. 

The  Linnet  Low's  Fiiun,  Oread,,  p,  63. 

Greater  Redpole  Finch,  Shaw's  2^oi,,  v.  9,  p.  516. 

Tringilla  Linota,  Gmel.,  Syst,  U  p>  916; 
.    Lath.,  Ind.  Ornith,,  v.  1,  p.  457,  sp.  81. 
Linaria,  Raii,  Syn,,  p.  80,  A.  1 ;  WilL,  p.  190 ; 

Id.  (Ang.),  258;  Briss.,  3,  p.  131,  29. 

La  Linotte  ordinaire.  Buff.,  Ois^  v.  4,  p.  58, 

t  1;  U.,  Pt,  Eni.,  151,  f.l. 

Ist  autumnal  ICommon  linnet,  Br,  Zooi,,  No.  130 ;  Lewin's 

moult       I     Br.  Bird*,  2,  t  83 ;  Lath.,  Syn,  3,  p.  402, 

(     73;    Pult.,   Cat,  Dorset,,  p.  12;  Wale. 

5yn.,t221. 
^Qrey  Linnet,  Bewick's  Br.  Birds,,  I,  p.  171 

Tringilla  cannabina,  GroeU  Syst.  1,  p.  916, 
sp.  28;   Lath.,  IruL  Ornith,,  v.  I,  p.  458, 
Syn.  of  sp.  82. 

adult         Linaria  rubra  major,  Briss.,  3,  p.  135,  30; 

male  in     I     Rait  5^  p.  91,  A.  2;  Will.,  p.  191, 146. 

summer       Le  Grand  Linotte  des  Vignes,  Buff.,  Ois,, 

plumage.  v.  4,  p.  58 ;    Id.,  Pi,  Enl.,  485,  f.  2,  old 

male  under  the  title  of  Petite  Linotte  det 

^    vignes« 


Syn.  of 

younff 

male  aiie 


I^BIuthanflinr,  Becfast.  Nntun^,  Dnd„  v.  3, 
p.  141;  Id.,  Tasschenb,DfMt.,^.Z,f,\i\* 
Id.,  TuscAen&.  Demi.,  p.  121;  Ifertr, 
TaSichenb.  Deut,,  v.  1,  h.  163;  Id,  Viig. 

Syn.  of  Dmi,,  v.  I,  f  I  and  2 ;   Friach.,  Vhg^  t  f, 

adult  f.  1  and  2. 

male  in     (  Greater  Redpole  or  Red-he«led  Linnet  Br. 

summer  Zool,,  1,  No.  131,  t,  54;    Aret.  ZooU  t, 

plumage.  No.  161 ;  Wfll.  (Ang-X  260 ;  Lewin's  Br. 

Birds,  2,  t  84;  Lath.,  Syn,  3,  p.  3a4; 
Id.,  Sup.,'  p.  167;  Wale,  Syn.  2,  t  222; 
Pult.  CW.  Dorset.,  p.  12;  Bewick's/^ 
Birds.,  V.  1,  t,  p.  1 73 ;  Id^  Smp.,  p.,  1 21 

Mr.  Gould,  in  his  beautiAil  work  on  the  Birds  of  Europe, 
figures  a  male  in  the  spring  or  nuptial  plumage,  ana  a 
female  of  the  nat  size,  tinder  the  name  of  Linarta  eviUM- 
bina,  Le  Orosbee  Linotte,  Common  or  Brown  Linnet,  and 
refers  to  Mr.  Selby  principally  Ibr  the  acoount  of  the 
changes  of  plumage.  He  also  notices  the  eonAukm  which 
formerly  obuined  about  this  speeiea. 

Vttrieties,'^yL.  Temminck  states  that  the  bird  varies  sc- 
cidenially  to  pure  white;  whitish,  with  the  winga  and  tail 
as  they  are  ordinarily;  the  coburs  ibebly  tranMl  on  tba 
pluroase ;  a  part  of  the  body  white,  or  vari^ated  with  wbitt 
mat  hen.  All  the  plumage  blackish,  or  more  sombre  than 
ordinary ;  the  feet  ofWn  red.  He  saya  that  it  ta  then  Bin- 
gilla  Argentoratensis,  GmeU  Syst,  1,  p.  918,  sp.  69 ;  LatK, 
Ind.,  V.  1.  p.  460.  sp.  87 ;  Le  Gentyi  de  Strasbottrg,  Buff, 
Ois„  V.  4,  p.  78 ;  Gerard,  Tab.  SUm,  v.  I,  p.  194. 

Geographical  Distribuiion.—V ory  abundant  in  Holland. 
(Temm.)  Very  common  throughout  Britain,  eztendiiig  u 
fkr  as  to  the  Orkneys,  where  it  is  abundant  (Selbv.)  fndi- 
ffenous  to  the  British  Islands,  over  the  whole  of  which,  and 
Europe  generally,  it  is  plentifully  dispersed.  (Qould.)  K^ 
leroum  In  Persia.  (Keith,  Abbott) 

Habits,  Fbod,  Propagation. — In  Britain  reeorting  lo  wastt 
lands  and  oommons^n  the  upper  parts  of  the  eonntry,  whe i« 
it  breeds.  Assembling  in  winter  in  very  larse  flocks,  aod 
descending  to  the  sea-ooasta,  where  these  birds  remain  till 
pairing  time  stimulates  them  toaeefc  the  uplands.  The  ibod 
of  the  linnet  oonsists  of  small  seeds  generally ;  tboaa  of  tbt 
erucifbrm  planu  are  fkvourites.  The  neei  is  built  in  a  kiv 
bush,  most  frequentlv  in  Airie,  of  moss  and  stalks  of  psm 
interwoven  with  wool,  and  lined  with  hair  and  fbathers: 
eggs,  4  or  5,  bluish-white  dotted  with  purpliah-red.  (Sclbf 
pliiici  pally.) 

The  bird  is  provinciall v  termed  Greater  Redpole,  Rose  li^ 
net  Grey  Linnet  Lintwbite,  and  Lintie.  B^lon  isof  opioioo 
that  this  species  is  the  bird  named  Sahts  by  the  Latina.  aod 
AtyiB^  (iVgithus)  by  Aristotle,  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
his  nineteenth  book  (*  Hist  Anim.').  The  French  and  Qtr^ 
man  names'have  been  given  above.  It  ia  the  Panelio  of 
the  modem  lulians,  and  LUnos  and  Liinos  bengoekoiiU 
antient  British. 

The  common  Linnet  is  prised  for  hs  sweet  aong,  and  hs« 
been  taught  to  imitate  the  human  voice.  The  Hon.  Daises 
Barrington  mentions  the  celebrated  talking  Linnet  at  Km- 
sington.    He  heard  it  repeat  the  words  *  Pretty  bojr.' 

Our  limits  will  only  permit  a  cursory  notioe  of  the  oiher 
species  generally  considered  as  Linneta. 

The  Rev.  Leonard  Jenyns,  in  his  'Manual  of  Britkli 
Vertebrata*  (1835),  makes  the  genus Xtmirta  (Steph.)  coo- 
sistofF.Xtftan'a,  Linn.  (Lesser  Redpole);  F.  eamtabiite. 
Linn.  {Common  Linnet;  Common  or  Brown  Linnet  of 
Selby,  and  Greater  Redpole  and  Linnet  at  Montagu's 
'Omilh.  Diet*);  and  r.  Montiwn,  GmeL  (Motmtai* 
Linnet). 

Mr.  Gould,  in  his  'Birds  of  Burope,'  givea  the  fbUowiii< 
species  of  the  genus  Linaria  of  authors,  in  addition  to  the 


Common  or  Brown  Linnet  above  notked:  Linaria 
tana.  Mountain  Linnet,  or  Tteite;  Linaria  earn 
Mealy  Redpole ;  and  Linaria  minor,  Lesser  RedpoU. 

The  Mountain  Linnet  oeours  in  the  catalogue  given  bf 
M.  Temminck,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Von  Siefaold  ant 
M.  Burger,  of  European  species  of  birds  found  in  iapsn* 
where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Zugmme.  This  is  tb« 
Gros-bec  d  gorge  rouge,  ou  de  monlagne  of  M.  Tenuninci 
and  Liinos  fynvdd  of  the  antient  British. 

The  Green  Grosbeak  or  Oreet^/lnck  {7  Oegid, 
trerdd  of  the  antient  British)  is  sometimes 
Green   Linnet.     (FaiifoiLLiojLyoL  z.;  Oi 
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UNSESD  {QrmnedeLin,  French;  Letmaat^  German; 
l^muud,  Dutch;  Linaza,  Spanish;  Linhacoy  Portuguese; 
LiMeme,  Italian ;  Semjcdenjanve,  Russian),  the  seed  of  the 
LiD.Linum,  or  flax  plant,  is  a  valuable  product  derived 
from  the  capsules  of  Linum  usitatissimum,  and  consisting  of 
imall  greyisn-brown  lenticular  bodies,  containing  a  mealy 
ilbumeo,  of  so  oleaginous  a  nature,  that  it  yields  by  ureASure 
in  great  abundance  the  oil  of  linseed.  The  seea  of  the 
flax-plant  is  harvested  not  merely  with  a  view  to  the  repro- 
doctioQ  of  the  plant,  but  also  because  of  the  oil  which  it 
yiekbby  compression.  For  both  these  purposes,  of  sowing 
aod  crushing,  linseed  is  largely  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom.  Linseed  is  also  much  used  as  food  for  small 
birds.  The  importations  during  each  of  the  last  ten  years 
bivebeen:— 

182a.  1,996.414  bushels.  1833  .  2,179,135  bushels. 

1829  .  2,052,258         »,  1834  .  2.210,237 

1830  .  1,990,971         „  1835   .  2,206,748         „ 

1831  .  2,759.103         „  1836   .  3,339,215         „ 

1832  .  1,995,072         „  1837  ,.  3,321,089         „ 

The  principal  fjart  of  these  importations  is  from 
Rossis ;  the  quantities  brought  from  tnat  country  in  each 
of  the  last  three  years  were  1,534,073,  2,109,530,  and 
2,432,654  bushels  respectively,  being  very  nearly  seven- 
tsn\bis  of  the  whole  importations.  The  remainder  is  re- 
ceived from  other  countries  in  the  north  of  Europe,  and 
priocipally  from  Prussia  and  Holland ;  from  Italy,  Turkey, 
and  the  IJnited  States  of  America;  and  within  the  last 
three  years  some  shipments  have  been  received  from  the 
territories  of  the  East  India  Company.  About  one-fifth  of 
the  whole  importation  goes  to  Ireland,  and  is  chiefly  used 
for  sowing.  The  best  seed  for  this  purpose  is  brought  from 
Holland.  The  residuum  of  linseed  from  which  the  oil  has 
been  expressed  is  used,  under  the  name  of  oil-^ake,  for 
fattening  cattle.  The  duty  paid  on  the  importation  of 
linseed  into  this  country  is  1^^.  per  bushel,  and  the  price 
in  our  markets  is  usually  from  46^.  to  55«.  per  quarter  of 
eijtht  bushels.    [Fi«ax.] 

LINSEED-OIL  may  be  procured  by  cold  expression  of 
the  seeds,  a  process  which  makes  the  oil  clearer ;  or  the 
bruised  seeds  are  roasted  in  the  oil-mills,  in  which  case  it 
is  brownish- yellow,  and  easily  becomes  rancid,  probably 
from  attracting  oxygen.  Linseed-oil  is  pellucid,  with  a 
faint  but  peculiar  odour  and  taste,  generally  disagreeable, 
from  being  subrancid.  Specific  gravity  0*93.  It  easily 
dnes:  by  reduction  of  temperature  it  merely  becomes 
q/oadjr,  but  scarcely  freezes. 

It  may  easily  be  purified  by  repeated  agitation  with  water, 
by  bleaching  in  the  sun,  or,  better,  by  filtering  it  through 
newly  prepa^  diarcoal. 

By  long  boiling  it  becomes  dark-brown,  tenacious,  and 
thickened,  but  aries  more  easily,  and  in  this  state  is 
used  for  printers*  ink ;  by  still  longer  boiling  it  becomes 
black,  akaost  solid,  and  elastically  tenacious,  like  caoutchouc, 
SDd  in  this  state  it  serves  for  bird-lime. 

By  the  addition  of  nitrous  acid  it  becomes  thick  and  red, 
theo  dark  reddish-brown,  like  tincture  of  iodine,  but  does 
not  become  solid.  It  is  frequently  adulterated  with  rape- 
oil*  which  may  be  detected  by  this  test  Neither  does  it 
form  elaidin,  as  rape-oil  docs.  But  a  simpler  test  is,  that  if 
wood  be  besmeared  with  oil  which  has  been  adulterated, 
it  does  not  become  dry. 

Lmseed-oil  is  used  to  form  liniments,  of  which  the  most 
common  is  that  with  lime-water,  as  an  application  to  burns. 
Bot  it  is  much  more  extensively  used  in  the  arts,  particu- 
larly fw  painting. 

LIOTHURIS.      [FORAMINIFERA,  Vol.  X.,  p.  348.] 

LINU'CHIA.  Eschscholtz  gave  this  generic  name  to 
eertain  forms  of  the  Linneean  genus  Medusa.  (*  Actinologie,' 
Pl2S9.) 

LINUM,  a  genus  of  plants  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
^mill  family  otLinacecp,  and  is  characterized  by  having  five 
d»iinct  sepals,  five  petals,  five  stamens,  and  from  three  to 
Ife  styleft,  which  are  either  distinct  from  the  base,  or  united 
H  6r  as  the  middle,  or  even  the  apex.  Capsule  globular, 
^iriM  into  ten  cells,  each  containing  a  single  seed. '  Herbs 
vf  imali  shrubs ;  leaves  entire,  without  stipules ;  flowers 
^^og  the  petals  falling  off  shortly  after  flowering.  The 
tCtcMB  are  chiefly  found  in  Europe  and  the  north  of 
•vica,  but  a  few  likewise  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Few 
^Awwcr  are  of  any  importance,  except  that  which  has 
^  ao  object  of  culture  from  the  earliest  times  of  which 


we  have  any  record,  tnat  is  Linum  usitaiuatmiun,  or  the  iax- 
plant,  which  is  valuable  as  well  for  its  seed,  as  for  the  ugneous 
fibre  of  its  cortical  layer,  which  forms  the  tow  spun  into 
yarn  and  woven  into  linen  cloth.  [Flax;  Linkn.]  It 
has  been  sometimes  said  that  cotton  is  the  substance 
from  wlrich  cloth  was  made  in  Egypt  in  antient  times. 
Cotton  was  no  doubt  known  to  the  Hindus  at  very  early 
periods,  and  may  have  formed  an  article  of  commerce 
to  Egypt  from  India,  but  that  it  was  not  much  used  is 
proved  by  none  of  tbe  mummy  cloth,  which  has  been  ex- 
amined by  the  best  microscopes,  being  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  cotton.  The  seed  is  valuable  for  the  condensed 
mucilage  contained  in  its  seed-coats,  while  the  almond  con- 
tains a  fixed  oil,  valuable  for  burning,  and  in  the  arts  as  a 
drying  oil ;  the  oil-cake  is  used  for  fattening  cattle.  Linseed 
is  extensively  imported  from  Russia,  IU^ly>  and  Egypt,  for 
crushing,  but  of  late  years  it  has  been  imported  in  large 
quantities  from  India  for  the  same  purpose ;  this  is  found 
to  yield  a  larger  proportion  of  oil  than  Russian  linseed,  and 
the  commerce  will  no  doubt  continue  to  increase.  Seed  is 
also  imported  from  Holland,  America,  and  other  places  for 
the  purpose  of  sowing,  as  it  is  found  to  yield  a  finer  and 
more  abundant  crop  than  the  British  seed.  It  is  curious 
that  the  Hindus  make  no  use  of  the  ligneous  fibre ;  hut  the 
plants,  though  they  there  produce  fine  seed  rich  in  oil,  are 
very  dwarfish,  and  may  not  therefore  be  found  profitable 
culture  for  a  people  who  have  cotton  in  such  abundance, 
and  who  wove  it  into  cloth  in  ages  when  even  linen  was  un- 
known in  Europe. 


LiDum  usitatissimimi. 

1.  Uie  tnouadelphoas  sUmens,  liiglily  mogpified;  2,  pie  ripe  capsule,  eplit  at 
its  end  into  Talvet. 

LINUM  USITATI'SSIMUM.  Medical  Properties  qf. 
The  seeds  of  this  plant  yield  several  articles  useful  in  medi- 
cine and  surgery.  The  testa,  or  husk  of  the  seeds,'is  very 
mucilaginous,  the  kernel  contains  much  oil,  and  the  farina 
or  meal,  procured  by  grinding  or  bruising  the  seeds,  after  the 
oil  has  been  expressed,  furnishes  an  excellent  material  for 
poultices.  [Cataplasms.]  The  seeds  are  oblongo-ovate, 
acute,  compressed,  brown,  shining,  very  smooth,  the  skin 
thin,  the  kernel  white  and  oily.  They  are  devoid  of  odour, 
but  have  an  unpleasant  mucilaginous  oily  taste.  Old, 
rancid,  and  corroded  seeds  should  be  rejected.  One  part 
of  semU  and  two  parts  of  water  yield  a  strong  mucilage. 
It  is  much  better  to  obtain  the  mucilage  by  merely  pour- 
ing cold  water  on  the  entire  seeds,  than  to  bruise  them 
and  pour  boiling  water  on  them,  as  generally  directed.  The 
mucilage  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  quince  seed  [Ctoonia], 
and  differs  in  its  chemical  babitudes»  in  several  respects, 
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firom  cpmmon  ii^m.  Tbo  compouud  infusion  of  linseed  is 
demulcent,  and  tbo  unpleasant  taste  nay  be  much  lessened 
by  using  oold  water  to  form  it,  as  stated  above.  The  farina 
of  the  seeds,  ground  before  the  oil  has  been  expressed,  fur- 
nishes the  best  material  for  noultices,  but  does  not  keep 
welL  The  cake  remaining  after  the  expression  of  the  oil 
is  much  used  to  fatten  cattle,  but  gives  a  peculiar  taste  to 
the  meat 

The  lint,  or  charpie,  used  by  surgeons  to  dress  ulcers,  &c., 
should  always  be  prepared  from  linen«loth  and  never  from 
cotton,  OS  an  essential  difference  exists  in  the  nature  of 
their  fibres,  which  causes  that  of  cotton  to  prove  extremely 
irritating. 

LINZ,  the  capital  of  Upper  Austria,  in  48^  19'  N.  lat 
and  14*"  17'  E.  long.,  is  agreeably  situated  at  the  junction 
of  the  Traun  and  the  Danube,  over  which  latter  river  there 
is  a  wooden  bridge  864  feet  long.  It  is  divided  into 
four  sections,  viz.  the  town  and  the  three  suburbs.  The 
old  town  consists  of  one  long  street,  and  is  of  much  less 
extent  than  the  suburbs.  There  are  four  gates  and  three 
squares,  in  the  largest  of  which  there  is  *the  Pillar  of 
the  Trinity,'  erected  by  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.  in  1723, 
and  also  two  fountains.  It  is  on  the  whole  well  built, 
for  which  it  is  not  a  little  indebted  to  several  fires,  alter 
which  the  parts  destroyed  have  been  always  much  im- 
proved ;  this  was  especially  the  case  after  a  very  great  fire 
in  1800,  which  consumed  the  county  hall,  the  castle,  and 
many  other  buildings.  There  are  seven  churches,  the 
largest  of  which  is  the  cathedral,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits.  Other  remarkable  buildings  are  the  government- 
house,  the  new  county  hall,  where  the  provincial  estates  meet. 


a  very  magnificent  edifice;  the  town-ball, buQt  in  1414;  t^ 
city  brewery,  the  custom-house,  the  gymnasium,  the  bind- 
some  theatre,  and  the  great  imperial  manufactory  of  wooUca 
cloths  and  carnets,  which  in  its  most  flourishing  period  gite 
employment,  airectly  or  indirectly,  as  it  is  stated,  to  26,000 
workmen,  and  used  5000  cwt.  of  wool  annually.  At  present 
the  number  of  workmen  is  only  1 0,600,  exclusive  of  the  nume- 
rous mechanics  and  artisans  in  Linz  to  whom  it  tffunU 
employment.  It  suffered  severely  by  the  French  invaiioni. 
linz  u  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  a  lyceum,  with  a  library  of 
26,000  volumes,  several  public  schools,  a  deaf  and  dumb 
asvlum,  and  many  charitable  institutions.  There  are  con- 
siderable manufactures  of  calico,  dimity,  leather,  gunpowder, 
&o.  The  population  of  tlie  town  and  suburbs,  includio| 
some  adjacent  villages,  tM  23,600.  It  is  a  place  of  coum« 
derable  trade,  which  the  iron  railroad  to  Dudwois  in  Bo- 
hemia and  the  lately  established  steam-navigation  of  the 
Danube  to  the  Black  Sea  must  greatly  increase.  In  order 
to  defend  Austria  on  the  west,  Linz  was  chosen  fiir  the 
execution  of  a  new  system  of  fortification  invented  bv  the 
Archduke  Maximilian  of  Este. 

LION,  the  English  name  for  the  form  in  which  carni- 
vorous development  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  rmM 
perfect :  Aiwv  (Leon)  of  the  Greeks  (Aiaiva,  Lioness) ;  Lro 
of  the  Romans  (Lea  and  Letena,  Lioness) ;  Leone  of  the 
Italians  (Leonessa^  Liones»s);  Leon  of  the  Spanish;  Linn 
of  the  French  {Lionne^  Lioness,  Ltnceau,  whelp);  Untf 
of  the  Germans  {Lowinn,  Lioness).  The  male  is,  ms  a 
general  rule,  ornamented  with  a  mane ;  the  female  has  do 
such  ornament. 


Oroanization. 


Skeleton 

The  organization  of  the  lion  is  treated  of  m  the  article 
Frlis,  vol.  X.,  and 'the  reader  is  requested  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  short  descriptions  under  the  figures  of  the  claws 
(p.  218)  are  misplaced;  Jig,  1  being  from  the  forefoot,  and 
f^.  2  iVom  the  hind  foot.  In  addition  to  the  points  there 
stated  we  must  draw  attention  to  the  followine.  There  are, 
it  appears,  distinguishing  characteristics  marling  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  skulls  of  the  Lion  and  Tiger ;  ond 
Mr.  Owen  explained  these  to  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London  (1834),  when  .%veral  crania  of  these  two 
species  were  exhibited.  He  adverted  to  the  distinctions 
pointed  out  by  Cuvier  in  the  '  Ossemens  Fossiles,*  and  re- 
marked on  the  first  of  them,  viz.  the  straightness  of  the 
outline  in  the  lion  from  the  midspaoe  of  the  postorbital  pro- 
cesses to  the  end  of  the  nasal  bones  in  one  direction,  and  to 
the  occiput  in  the  other,  as  not  being  in  all  cases  available; 
but  he  regard«*d  the  second  distinction — the  flattening  of 
the  interorbital  space  in  the  lion  and  its  convexity  in  the 
tiger—  as  being  more  constant  and  appreciable.  He  pointed 
out  however  a  distinction  which  had  never,  according  to  his 
belief,  been  published,  which  i!»,  he  observed,  well  marked, 
and  which  appears  to  be  constant ;  for  he  found  it  to  pre- 
vail throughout  the  whole  of  the  skulls  of  tliese  animals 
which  he  had  examined,  including  ten  of  the  lion,  and  up- 


of  Lion. 


wards  of  twentv  of  the  tiger.  It  consists  in  the  prolongation 
backwards  in  the  cranium  of  the  lion,  of  the  nasal  pruco*« 
of  the  maxillary  bones  to  the  same  transverse  line  which  b 
attained  by  the  coronal  or  superior  ends  of  the  nasal  bone$; 
in  the  tiger  the  nasal  processes  of  the  max illar>' bones  ne>cr 
extend  nearer  to  the  transverse  plane  attained  by  the  na>al 
bones  than  one-third  of  an  inch,  and  sometimes  fall  short  of 
it  by  two-thirds,  terminating  also  broadly  in  a  straight 
or  angular  outline,  just  as  though  the  rounded  and  some- 
what ]K>inted  ends  which  these  processes  have  in  the  ]K>a 
had  been  cut  off.  Mr.  Owen  noticed  also  minor  differences 
in  the  form  of  the  nasal  aperture,  which  in  the  tiger  is  dis- 
posed to  narrow  downwards  and  become  somewhat  trian- 
gular, while  in  the  lion  its  tendency  is  towards  a  square 
shape ;  in  the  deeper  sinking  in  a  longitudinal  def>re»i>K  n 
of  the  coronal  extremities  of  the  nasal  bones  in  the  tigrr 
than  in  the  lion;  in  the  bounding  of  this  depression  aboic 
in  most  of  the  tigers'  crania  bv  a  small  but  distinct  semi- 
lunar ridge,  which  is  not  found  in  those  of  the  lion;  and  m 
the  larger  comparative  size,  chiefly  in  their  transverstf  dia- 
meter of  the  infraorbital  /oramina  in  the  lion.  Mr.  Owto 
remarked  that  it  was  curious  that  these  foramina  were 
double  either  on  one  or  both  sides  in  the  only  four  skulls 
examined  of  lions  which  were  known  to  be  Asiatir,  mbilst 
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in  tU  the  others  the/orom^n  was  single  on  each  side.  {ZooL 
Proc,  1834.) 

Auother  communication  to  the  same  Society  hecomes  in< 
teresling  from  its  beins^  associated  with  the  popular  belief 
that  the  lion  lashes  his  sides  with  his  tail  to  stimulate 
himself  into  rage.  There  was  exhibited  at  one  of  the  meot- 
iQgs(1832)  a  claw  obtained  from  the  tip  of  the  tail  of  a 
voung  Barbary  lion  presented  to  the  Society's  menagerie 
Dy  Sir  Thomas  Reade,  then  his  majesty's  consul  at  Tripoli. 
It  was  detected  on  the  living  animal  by  Mr.  Bennett,  and 
pointed  out  to  the  keeper,  in  whose  hands  it  came  off  whilst 
he  was  examiiiing  it.  The  specimen  baring  been  sub- 
mitted to  Mr.  Woods  fur  description,  that  gentleman  com- 
menced by  referring  to  the  antient  writers  quoted  by  Blu- 
menbach.  Homer  (//.,  xx.),  Lucan  (PharsaL,  i.  208),  Pliny 
(Hist.,  yiii),  amon^  others,  who  had  described  the  lion 
(erroneously)  as  lashing  himself  with  his  tail  when  angry, 
or  to  proToke  himself  to  rage.  None  of  those  writers  how- 
ever, he  remarked,  advert  to  any  peculiarity  in  the  Lion's 
tail  to  which  so  extraordinary  a  function  might,  however 
incorrectly,  be  attributed;  but  Didymus  Alexandrinus,  a 
commentator  on  the  '  Iliad,'  cited  by  Blumenbach,  having 
found  a  black  prickle  like  horn  among  the  hair  of  the  tail, 
immediately  conjectured  that  he  had  ascertained  the  true 
cause  of  the  stimulus  when  the  animal  flourishes  his  tail 
in  defiance  of  his  enemies,  remarking  that  when  punctured 
by  this  prickle  the  Lion  becomes  more  irritable  from  the 
pain  which  it  occasions.  Mr.  Woods  then  noticed  the  obli- 
vion info  which  the  subject  fell  for  centuries  till  Blumen- 
bach, who  observes  also  that  the  later  commentators,  Heyne 
for  instance,  had  noticed  the  opinion  above  stated,  revived 
it  (now  about  twenty-six  years  since),  Blumenbach  having 
verified  the  accuracy  of  Didymus  Alexandrinus  as  to  the 
fiict,  though  he  did  not  admit  the  commentator's  induction. 
Blumenbach  described  the  prickle  as  small,  dark-coloured, 
hard  as  bom,  placed  in  the  very  tip  of  the  Lion's  tail,  sur- 
RMinded  at  its  base  by  an  annular  fold  of  the  skin,  and  ad- 
hering firmly  to  a  singular  follicle  of  a  glandular  appear- 
ance. But  Blumenbach  rcmailced  that  these  parts  were  so 
minute,  and  the  small  horny  apex  so  buried  in  the  tuft  of 
hair,  that  the  use  attributed  to  it  by  the  antient  scholiast 
can  only  be  regarded  as  imaginary.  Again,  according  to 
Mr.  Woods,  the  subject  appears  to  have  slumbered  till 
1829,  xrhen  M.  Deshayes  announced  (Ann.  des  Set.  Nat, 
vol  \ii.)  that  he  had  found  the  prickle  both  of  a  Lion  and 
Lioness  which  died  in  the  French  menagerie,  and  described 
it  as  a  little  nail  or  horny  production,  about  two  lines  in 
length,  presenting  the  form  of  a  small  cone,  a  little  re- 
curved upon  itself,  and  adhering  by  its  base  only  to  the 
skin  and  not  to  the  last  caudal  vertebra,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  a  space  of  two  or  three  lines.  From  that 
period  Mr.  l^oods  suffered  no  opportunity  to  escape  him  of 
examining  the  tails  of  every  Lion,  living  or  dead,  to  which 
he  could  gaia  access ;  but  in  no  instance  had  he  succeeded 
in  finding  the  prickle  till  the  specimen  which  was  then 
before  the  committee  was  placed  in  his  hands,  within  half 
an  hour  after  its  removal  from  the  Uving  animaU  and  while 
vet  soft  at  its  )Nise  where  it  had  been  attached  to  the  skin. 
He  described  it  as  formed  of  corneous  matter  hke  an  ordi- 
nary nail,  and  solid  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  length 
towards  the  apex,  where  it  is  sharp ;  and  at  the  other  ex- 
iremity  as  hollow,  and  a  little  expanded.  Tts  shape  was 
mther  singular,  being  nearly  straight  ibr  one-third  of  its 
length,  then  slightly  constricted  (farmtng  a  very  obtuse 
an^le  at  the  point  of  constriction),  and  afterwank  swelling 
out  like  the  bulb  of  a  bristle  to  its  tenninalion.  It  was 
hterally  flattened  throughout  its  entire  length,  which  did 
not  amount  to  quite  three-eighths  of  ao  idcIl  It  was  of  a 
born-colour,  but  became  darker,  nearly  to  blarkaess.  at  the 
tip.  Its  appearance,  Mr.  Woods  observed,  would  lead  to  the 
belief  that  it  was  deeply  inserted  into  the  »ksD,  with 
which  however,  from  the  readiness  with  wfneh  it  be^rame 
detached,  its  oonnexbn  mnsi  have  been  very  •V'lhU 
It  is  to  this  slightness  of  adhesion  that  M,  Df%hz%en 
attributes  its  usual  absence  in  stuffed  speeimens ;  and  tivr 
fame  cause  will  accoont  for  iu  absence  in  by  &r  the  {rrealer 
Dumber  of  living  individuals ;  Cor.  as  Mr,  Wood*  remarked, 
iu  pr<»ence  or  absence  does  not  defend  vpon  »s^e,  heeatis^ 
the  Paris  lions  in  which  it  was  CTond  were  of  fnomfderzhU- 
oxe,  while  that  belonging  to  the  Society  wm  very  tmall 
and  joung;  nor  upon  sex,  for  alfho^irh  w^Ti-.jf  m  t>,e 
fcnwte  cub  of  the  same  litfer  at  »bc  S*>r^tfj'i  Ot ."!#«•,%,  it 
existed  in  the  Lioness  at  the  Jardm  da  Roc 


Mr.  Woods,  thinking  it  probable  that  these  priekkt  night 
exist  in  other  species  of  /•V/i>.  had  previously  examined  tb« 
tails  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  stuffed  skins  in  the  Sociely^a 
museum,  but  failed  in  detecting  it  in  every  instance  bul 
one.  This  was  an  adult  Asiatic  loopurd,  in  which  the  nail 
was  evident,  although  extremely  small.  It  was  abort  an«i 
straight,  and  perfectly  conical,  with  a  broad  base.  Mr. 
Woods  observed  that  it  was  stated  in  a  note  in  tho  •  Edin- 
burgh Philosophical  Journal,'  where  a  tmnslution  of  Blu- 
menbach's  paper  had  been  given,  that  a  cluw  or  prirklo  hr»d 
also  been  observed  by  the  oditor  of  that  work  on  the  tail  of 
a  leopard.  No  such  structure  however  was  dotootod  by 
Mr.  Woods  on  a  living  individual  in  the  Society's  mona* 
gerie.  In  the  leopard  therefore,  as  in  the  lion,  it  appears  to 
be  only  occasionally  present.  In  both  it  is  seated  ul  tho 
extreme  tip  of  the  tail,  and  is  altogether  uncounuctod  with 
the  terminal  caudal  vertebra,  t  rom  tho  nan*owuos8  and 
shape  of  its  base,  the  circumference  of  which  is  by  fur  too 
small  to  allow  of  its  being  fitted  liko  a  cap  upon  the  end  of 
the  tail,  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Woods  rather  to  bo  inserted  into 
Ihe  skin,  like  the  bulb  of  a  bristle  or  vibrissa,  than  to  ad- 
here to  it  by  the  margin,  as  described  by  M.  Doslmyos. 
Neither  the  published  observations  of  that  zoologist  nor 
the  discovery  then  communicated  to  the  Society  could,  it 
was  observed,  throw  any  light  on  tho  existence  or  structure 
of  the  supposed  glandular  follicle  noticed  by  Blumenbtich. 

Mr.  Woods  concluded  by  remarking  that  it  is  difllcult  to 
conjecture  the  uso  of  these  pricklos,  their  application  as  a 
stimulus  to  anger  being  of  courso  out  of  tho  quostion ;  but 
he  observed  that  it  could  not  be  very  important,  for,  to  say 
nothiiig  of  their  small  size  and  envelopment  in  the  fur,  tho 
majority  of  individuals,  in  consuquence  of  tho  readiness  with 
which  the  part  is  detached,  arc  deprived  of  it  for  tho  re- 
mainder of  their  lives.  (ZooL  Proon  1832.)* 


Prickle  at  th«  end  of  T.hm't  tail.  rBldin«nti«el).) 

Emasculation,  it  is  stated,  prevents  the  development  of 
the  mane ;  and  the  Lion  so  mutilated  is  said  never  to  roar. 

Geographical  Distributiox. 

The  true  Lions  belong  to  the  Old  World  exclusively, 
and  they  were  formerly  widely  and  plentifully  diifuseu: 
but  at  present  they  are  confined  to  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
they  arc  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  scarce  in  those 
quarters  of  the  globe,  Tliat  Lions  were  once  found  In 
Europe  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Tlius  it  is  recorded  by 
Herodotus  that  the  baggage  camels  of  the  army  of  Xerxes 
were  attacked  bv  Lions  in  the  country  of  the  Pseonians  and 
Crestons^  on  their  inarch  from  Acanthus  (near  the  p<rnin' 
sula  of  Mount  Athos)  to  Therroe,  afterwards  Thessalonira 
(now  Saloniki):  the  cameU  alone,  it  is  stated,  were  at- 
tacked, other  beasts  remaining  ontouclicd  as  well  as  men. 
The  same  historian  also  obs«;rves  that  the  limits  in  Eurojie 
within  which  Lions  were  tlien  found  were  the  Nessus  or 
Nestus,  a  Thracian  river  running  throti/h  AUlera,  and  the 
Achelous,  which  waters  Acamaoia.  (Herod.,  vii,,  c.  12.S- 
126,Schweigha»user;  and  see  the  article  Atm^/^,  p.  i*?.)  Ari»- 
to:le(vL3l)  sayt  that  the  Lion  is  in  fact  an  animal  but  httUi 
known*  *  In  the  whole  r/f  Europe,  for  example,  tlicrc  are  no 
Lions,  except  between  the  AcheU/os  arf^l  tlje  .Ve^us/  A%A\n, 
the  same  aull^rr  (viii^  xx«iii.,  33  of  .Scali^er'*  divj«K/n)  m^'n- 
tloTts  Europe  as  abundant  \u  Li/>ns,  and  «r«peciany  iti  thai 
part  which  u  between  the  AcU;U/Us  and  N/T*<».t;  %\t\t%rm%\\f 
cf/itjin^iht  nUU^amtiof  UerrfUAu%,  FlinyUiii.  tft)  *U,*i^  tim 
^sune^  and  add*  that  tlje  l^/fis  (4  Kurr/pe  »ni  %Uffit%m  Iha/i 
\ikfr*ti  hi  SUm.x  %tA  .Syr.a.  Pa'Mania*!  ry/p,#'«  the  Mime  ^t^y 
%\  *h  tl*#j  atta^,k  of  the  f^#nson  tU:  ftutMnof  X^rx^'n  ;  ar^  li#9 
Oaf^  rik'/f*^/v«rf  that  I>i//ns  f#f(*m  d#rv-/jfi'Ud  ntUt  ii»M  plains 
zt  f;^  f0df4  Ol/raiir.*,  wh.fU  i^ty^tMi*'*  Ms^4rd//rMa  fr/zm 
Th^^^Aiy*  sf.d  ♦».*!  FMydamjM,  a''t'hfs'H  athMe,  a  e//f>* 

»i4  i«fta#r/^y|      Th#»  ^«<M»e^   if*  f/|/p,»ri  l^'f^i^g,,  liinZf 
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vrhich  tome  bave  contidered  as  iudieating  the  existenoe  of 
Liona  up  to  the  banks  of  tbe  Danube,  faas  as  an  authority 
for  placing  the  Lion  in  that  locality,  because,  as  Cuvier  ob- 
serves, tho  context  shows  plainly  that  the  name  of  Ister  is 
there  applied  to  an  Armenian  river,  either  by  an  error  of 
the  author  or  of  the  transcribers. 

Nor  is  Europe  the  only  part  of  the  world  from  which  the 
form  of  the  lion  has  disappeared.  Lions  are  no  longer  to 
be  found  in  Effypt,  Palestine,  or  Syria,  where  they  onoe 
were  evidently  nr  from  uncommon.  The  frequent  allusions 
to  the  Lion  in  tbe  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  various  Hebrew 
terms  there  used  to  dislingui&h  the  different  ages  and  sex 
of  the  animal  (see  particularly  Jer.^  \u  38 ;  Ezek*^  xix.,  2 ; 
AoA.,  iL,  13,  *11CI«  ^^t  ^  httle  Lion  or  Lion's  whelp:  Bzek., 
xix^  2,  3;  Pmlm  xci.,  13;  Prov,,  xix.,  12,  &c.;  ^^5D» 
Chepkir,  a  weaned  Lion,  tliat  is  able  to  leave  the  mother 
and  hunt  prey  for  itself:  Nah.,  ii.,  12,  &c;  HR  i^rt.  a  full* 
grown  strong  Lion,  tbe  most  general  name:  Job,,  iv.,  10; 
X.,  16 ;  Psakn  xci.  13 ;  Prov.,  xxvi.,  13 ;  Hosea,  v.  14 ;  xiil  7 ; 
^7fW%  Shacaif  a  Lion  in  his  prime,  a  black  Lion :  Job,  iv.,. 
10 ;  Prov^t  XXX.,  30 ;  ^th*  Lmsht  a  ferocious  or  angry  Lion ; 
compare  the  Greek  /f>,  XTc:  see  also  Job,  iv.  10,  1),  &c.), 
prove  a  familiarity  with  the  habits  of  the  race.  Even  in 
Asia  generally,  with  the  exception  of  some  countries  be- 
tween Lidia  and  Persia  and  some  districts  of  Arabia,  these 
magnificent  beasts  have,  as  Cuvier  observes,  become  oom^ 
paratively  rare,  and  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  To  say 
nothing  of  the  immense  draughts  on  the  race  for  the  Roman 
arena,— and  they  were  not  inconsiderable,  for,  as  Zimmer- 
man has  shown,  there  were  a  thousand  Lions  killed  at 
Rome  in  the  space  of  forty  years,* — population  and  civiliza- 
tion have  gradually  driven  them  within  narrower  limits, 
an^  their  destruction  has  been  rapidly  worked  in  modem 
times  when  fire-arms  have  been  used  against  them  instead 
of  the  bow  and  tbe  spear.  The  African  Lion  is  annually 
retiring  before  the  persecution  of  man  farther  and  farther 
from  the  Oope.  Mr.  Bennett  ( Tower  Menagerie)  says  of 
the  Lion :  *  His  true  country  is  Africa,  in  the  vast  and  un- 
trodden wilds  of  which,  fh>m  the  immense  deserts  of  the 
north  to  the  trackless  forests  of  the  south,  he  reigns  su- 
preme and  uncontrolled.  In  the  sandy  deserts  of  Arabia, 
in  some  of  tbe  wild  districts  of  Persia,  and  in  the  vast 
jungles  of  Hindottan,  he  still  maintains  a  precarious  foot- 
ing ;  but  firom  the  classic  soil  of  Greece,  as  well  as  from  tbe 
whole  of  Asia  Minor,  both  of  which  were  once  exposed  to 
his  ravages,  he  has  been  utterly  dislodged  and  extirpated.' 

Lions  of  thb  Old  World. 

Zoologists  generally  distinguish  the  Lion  by  its  uniform 
yellow  colour,  the  tuft  of  hair  at  the  end  of  the  tail,  and 
tbe  mane  covering  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  male. 
This  last  ornament,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  very  much 
reduced  in  ohe  variety,  with  which  we  have  lately  been 
made  well  acquainted  by  Captain  Smee ;  indeed  so  scanty 
is  it  that  it  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  a  mane  at  alL 

If  we  go  back  to  an  early  period,  we  shall  find  \'arieties  of 
this  great  cat,  usually  considered  as  the  strongest  of  the 
family,  depending  on  the  greater  or  less  intensity  of  oolour 
for  the  most  part,  mentioned  by  antient  writers  on  natural 
history.  Thus  Aristotle  (ix.  44)  distinguishes  two  kinds  of 
Lions,  one  rounder  than  the  other  (ffrpoyyvXwrfpov),  and 
which  has  the  mane  more  curled  (ovXorptvwrfpoi/),  which 
he  states  to  be  the  most  timid  (^i cX4(rcf>oi') ;  the  other  longer 
and  with  a  well-developed  mane  {ttrpixov),  which  he  says 
is  more  courageous  (ivfp^tdrtpov),  Pliny  (viii.  16)  remarkf 
that  the  Lion  is  most  noble  when  a  mane  covers  his  neck 
and  shoulders ;  and  he  also  (loo.  cit.)  alludes  to  a  maneless 
Lion,  the  offspring  of  a  monstrous  connexion.  (*  Leoni  pra»- 
ciDua  gencrositas,  tunc  cum  colla  armosque  vestiunt  jub». 
Id  enim  ntate  contingit  e  leone  conceptis.  Quos  vero  pardi 
gcneravcre,  insigni  hoc  carent.')  In  Africa,  he  goes  on  to 
remark,  such  connexions  are  fVequcnt : '  MuUiformes  ibi  ani- 
mal lum  partus,  varie  fsminis  cuj  usque  generis  mares  aut  vi 
aut  voluptate  miscente  ;*  whence,  he  ad£,  the  Greek  vulgar 
saying,  that  Africa  is  always  producing  something  new.  In 
the  same  chapter  Pliny,  after  alluding  to  the  European 
Lions  and  their  comparative  boldness,  as  above  stated, 
repeats  tbe  obsen*ation  of  Aristotle,  that  there  are  two 

*  8711a  Kaw  a  cvmbat  of  oo«  haodredlkMU  at  oow  in  hb  Bdilethlp ;  but  Uiia 
liluod)  vxhibtt^on  i«  Intiipiiftcaiit  wh«ii  rompired  with  thoa«  of  Pompvj  and 
Cm*ms,  th»  Utnart  of  «hom  •mhibHcd  a  SfflM  of  lU  hundnx^  and  Um  Wt«r  of 
(out  bandred.  la  Ponpey'a  ahov.  thnia  huodrvd  and  fl>trra  of  the  tU  him 
dred  »et*  malra.  Th«  early  rmprron  «iOftuii«d  great  uomben,  freqiwDlly  a 
biuMlrad  al  k  Um^  t»  fiatify  Um  pw^ 


kinds  of  Lions,  one  compact  and  short  with  eitrl«d  omm^ 

which  are  more  timid  than  those  with  a  long  and  si»pl« 
one  (Mongo  simplicique  villo*);  which  last  deapise  ibc 
wounids  indicted  on  them.  In  the  1 7th  chapter  of  the  sa«M 
book,  Syria  is  stated  to  be  the  locality  of  a  black  Lioo  (ae« 
oppoaite  column) :  '  ceteris  uniu  ci\jusque  generis  color  c»C 
Leonum  tantum  in  Syria  niger.'  ililian  (xvii.  26)  dtatia- 
guishes  the  Lions  which  come  from  India  from  other  Lua^ 
stating  that  the  skin  of  the  Indian  Lions  is  black.  0]ipiao 
(iii.),  towards  the  beginning  of  that  book,  noticee  the  diA 
ferences  between  tbe  Lions  of  Armenia,  Arabia  ('Ffw^ter 
(tpovpa),  Libya,  mnd  Ethiopia. 

These  distinctions  are  altogether  r<o^ted  by  Bufloo.  wlw 
denies  that  there  are  different  kinds  of  Lions.  He  denies* 
also,  that  any  Lion  has  a  curled  mane,  which,  by  the  «sy» 
Aristotle  does  not  assert,  for  he  only  says  that  one  kind  Ins 
the  mane  more  curly  than  the  other.  Buffon  funher 
affirms,  that  the  lions  of  Africa  a<ld  Asia  entirely  reseutile 
each  other ;  and  declares  that  if  the  Lions  of  the  rooimtAiaa 
differ  from  those  of  the  plains,  the  differanoe  is  leas  in  the 
colour  of  the  skin  than  in  the  size  of  the  respective  animak. 

LinnsDUs,  in  his  last  edition  of  the '  Syst  Mat,*  noticias  bo 
varieties :  he  places  l^eAs  Leo  at  the  head  of  his  genus  ^Wu. 
with  Africa  only  as  the  habitat.  Neither  does  Gmelin  dia- 
tinguish  any  varieties,  but  he  much  increases  the  distribu- 
tion ;  for  he  speaks  of  the  lion  as  inliabiting  A  frica,  espeo 
ally  in  the  interior,  as  being  rarer  in  the  d^rls  of  Per»m. 
India,  and  Japan,  and  as  having  formerly  occurred  in  other 
warmer  parts  of  Asia,  in  Palestine,  in  Annenia,  and  la 
Thrace. 

Pennant  ('  Hist  Quadr.,*  3rd  edition)  afmean  to  ooincida 
in  opinion  with  Buffon,  Linnsus,  and  Gmelin;  for  \m 
mentions  no  distinctions,  and  describes  the  lion  as  *  an  in- 
habitant of  most  parts  of  Africa,  and  rarely  of  the  hot  pnrta 
of  Asia,  such  as  India  and  Persia ;  and  a  few  are  still  mel 
with  in  the  deserts  between  Baxdat  and  Basaorah,  on  tJtm 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Mr.  Niebubr  also  places  IbeaB 
among  the  animals  of  Arabia ;  but  their  proper  country  is 
Africa,  where  their  sixe  is  the  larsest,  their  numbcva 
peatest,  and  their  rage  more  tremenoous,  being  inflamad 
by  the  influence  of  a  burning  sun  upon  a  most  arid  aosL 
Doctor  Fryer  says  that  those  of  India  are  Ibeble  and 
cowardly.  In  the  interior  parts,  amidst  the  scorched  and 
desolate  deserts  of  Zaara,  or  Biledulgerid,  they  reign  soU 
masters ;  they  lord  it  over  every  beast,  and  their  courage  nevvr 
meets  with  a  cheek,  where  the  climate  keeps  mankind  at  a 
distance ;  the  nearer  they  approach  the  inbabitanta  of  tba 
human  race,  the  less  their  rage,  or  rather  the  greater  ia 
their  timidi^;  they  have  oAen  experienced  the  uneqnal 
combat,  and  finding  that  there  exists  a  bein^  superior  fas 
them,  commit  their  ravages  with  more  cauuon;  a  eooter 
climate  again  has  the  same  eflbct;  but  in  the  bumiog 
deserts,  wnere  rivers  and  fountains  are  denied,  they  li%-e  m 
a  perpetual  fever,  a  sort  of  madness  fatal  to  e\ery  animal 
thev  meet  with.' 

Dr.  Leaoh  raised  tbe  form  to  the  rank  of  a  genos  und« 
tbe  name  of  Leo, 

M.  Lesson,  in  bis  'Manuel*  (1827),  gtve|  four  ^arietJM^ 
viz.  the  Lion  of  Barbarv,  the  Lion  of  Senegal,  the  Lido  0^ 
Persia  or  Arabia,  and  the  Lion  of  the  Cape. 

Cuvier  CR^ne  Animal,'  his  last  edit,  1829)  plaeea  at 
the  head  of  the  great  genus  Felis  '  Le  Horn  {Ahe  Lmn 
Linn.)'  and  describes  it  as  dibtinguished  by  its  uniibm 
yellow  oolour,  the  tuft  of  hair  at  the  end  of  the  tail  and  tbe 
mane  which  covers  the  head,  neck,  and  shoulden  of  the 
male.  *  It  is,'  continues  Cuvier,  *  the  strongest  and  the  nKHt 
courageous  of  the  animals  of  prey.  Spread,  at  one  time, 
over  all  the  parts  of  the  antient  world,  it,  would  appear  ai 
the  present  day  nearly  confined  to  Africa  and  sone  netgh- 
bounng  parts  of  Asia.* 

M.  Temminck,  in  his  '  Monograph,'  includes  three  vari- 
eties under  Felie  Leo,  namely  the  Lions  of  Barbary,  Senwd. 
and  Persia,  and  these  are  retained  in  Dr.  Fischer^Sy^ 
nopsia. 

Mr.  Bennett  (*  Tower  Menagerie,*  1 829)  notices  the  Bengal 
lion,  the  Cape  Lion,  and  the  Barbary  variety  (figuring  Uie 
two  former),  and  observes  upon  their  distinctions. 

Sir  William  Jardine  {NaturalUt$'  Library,  *  Mammalia.' 
vol.  ii.,  Felifut,  1834),  in  addition  to  other  plaica,  Km 
^ven  a  figure  of  the  Asiatic  variety  from  a  specimen 
in  the  Surrey  Zoological  Gardens,  and  afier  noticiiic 
that  the  Lions  of  Africa  and  India  have  been  described 
as  varieties,  states  his  strong  suspicious  that  Aiture  ob* 
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nmCtcmB  will  my«  these  animtl^to  be  m  reality  dis- 
tinct  ipecies,  ana  notices  them  separately  under  the  names 
dt  Leo  A/ricany9  and  Leo  Asiaticus;  he  also  alludes  to  the 
ManeUtt  Lion,  a  notice  of  which  had  just  appeared  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  with  a 
-  promise  of  Airther  details  in  the  Tftinsactions  of  that  Society, 
is  a  paper  which  has  since  been  published,  and  to  which  we 
»ball  presently  call  the  reader's  attention. 

Mr.  Swainson  {ClastiflccUion  qf  Quadrupeds^  1835) 
plices '  the  AfVican  Lion  {Leo  ^fricanm^  Sw.)  at  the  head 
of  the  Fehdce.  In  his  arrangement  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
hs  notices  the  foron  under  the  designation  of  *  Leo  Anti- 
quorum,  Lione,  Head  and  neck  fdmished  with  a  mane  of 
loo;  liair ;  Uil  tufted.*  The  next  genus,  •  Felis,  L.,  Cats,' 
he  characterizes  thus :  '  No  mane ;  tail  long,  not  tufted.* 
In  his  *  Animals  in  Menageries,'  1838,  the  Lion  does  not 
appear  to  be  noticed. 

AniiQAif  Lioxs.— Temminck  notices  two  Tarieties  of  the 
Afriam  JWon— that  of  Barbary  and  that  of  Senegal,  M. 
Leison  adopti  these  two  varieties,  and  adds  the  Lion  qf  the 
Cifie,  of  which  he  ttives  two  varieties. 

Ttie  Lion  qf  Bomiry.— This  Lion  is  described  as  having 
s  deep  yellowish-brown  fur,  and  the  mane  of  the  male  is 
itatea  to  be  very  much  developed. 

The  Lion  o/Senef^al  is  characterifed  by  a  fur  of  a  more 
yetlow  tint,  the  mano  in  the  male  being  less  thick,  and 
nearly  wantins  upon  the  breast  and  insides  of  the  le^rs. 

T^  Lion  qfthe  Cape  presents  two  varieties, one  yellowish 
and  the  other  brawn*  tlie  latter  is  regarded  as  the  most 
ferocious  and  /brmidable.  The  Dutch  colonists  speak  of 
the '  Bhie  and*  the  Black*  kinds,  and  it  seems  indeed  that 
thsre  is  a  '  blaok-maued'  Lion,  one  of  which,  accompanied 
Ij  his  Lioness,  Mr.  Burohell  appears  to  have  encouutered  in 
ha  tmvehi  in  Africa.    (See  post.) 

HabiU,  Chaee,  4^ — ^Mr.  Burchell  well  observes,  that 
'  King  of  the  Forest*  is  a  title  not  very  applicable  to  an  ani- 
oal  which  he,  at  least,  never  met  but  on  the  plains ;  nor 
^  be  erer  meet  with  one  in  any  of  the  forests  where  he 
had  been.  The  lo#  cover  thai  creeps  along  the  sides  of 
strtoms,  the  patches  that  mark  the  springs  or  the  rank 
msBofthe  \-alley,  seem  to  be  the  shelter  which  the  African 
Lofl  for  the  most  part  seeks.  Of  the  strength  of  this 
variety  we  have  most  extraordinary  examples  on  record. 
Torarry  off  a  man, — and  there  are  dismal  accounts  of  this  hor- 
rible f^t,  which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt, — appears  to  be 
a  /eat  of  no  difficulty  to  this  powerful  brute.  Indeed  when 
we  find  that  a  Cape  Lion  seized  a  heifer  in  his  mouth,  and, 
ibougU  the  legs  dragged  upon  the  ground,  seemed  to  carry 
her  off  with  the  same  ease  as  a  cat  does  a  rat,  leaping  over  a 
broad  dike  with  her  without  the  least  difficulty, — that 
another,  and  a  young  one  too,  conveyed  a  horse  about  a 
mile  /h>m  the  spot  wrbere  he  had  killed  it — and  that  a  third, 
whjch  had  carrie«l  off  a  two-year  old  heifer,  was  followed  on 
tiie  spoor,  or  track,  for  five  hours  by  horsemen,  when  it  ap- 
peared that  throu^^hout  the  whole  distance  the  carcass  of 
the  beifbr  was  only  onoe  or  twice  discovered  to  have  touched 
thegrouod,*-^be  asportation  of  a  man  shrinks  into  insignifi- 
cance as  a  demonstration  of  strengh.  There  seems  to  be 
aa  i^  that  the  Lion  prefers  a  human  prey ;  but  be  this  as 
It  (Bay,  the  inhabitants  of  certain  districts  have,  it  appears, 
been  under  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  a  curious  expedient 
to  ^  oat  of  their  reach.  Messrs.  Schoon  and  M'Luckie,  in 
1839,  penetrated  to  the  eastward  of  Kurrichaine,  situated 
tbout  seo  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Litakou.  They  dis- 
coreied,  east  of  Kurrichaine,  or  Chuan,  as  it  is  more  pro- 
perly mmed,  the  river  Moriqua,  which  rises  in  the  south  be- 
tvsen  the  2Sth  and  26th  degrees  of  latitude,  and  29th  and 
30lh  degrees  of  longitude,  taking  a  north-easterly  course, 
&Dd  about  100  miles  from  the  ford  enters  a  high  ridge  of 
Bioaatains.  From  hence,  according  to  the  natives,  it  fiows 
into  the  sea,  through  the  country  of  the  Mantatees.  About 
'0  miles  to  the  eastward,  the  range  of  mountains  takes  a 
<)ireetioB  north  and  south.  At  the  distance  of  14  miles  to 
the  south,  along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  is  a  place  called 
*  Oogomicie-Fountain,'  where  there  is  a  large  tree  contain- 
Ag  se?enteen  conical  huts.  These  are  used  as  dormitories, 
Ung  b^ond  the  reach  of  the  Lions,  which,  since  the  incur- 
Koft  of  toe  Mantatees,  when  so  many  thousands  of  persons 
vers  massacred,  have  become  very  numerous  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood and  destructive  to  human  life.t    The  branches  of 

'  i|Hnua  I  Tbompfton. 
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these  trfees  are  supported  by  forked  sticks  or  poles,  and  there 
are  three  tiers  or  platforms  on  which  the  huts  are  con- 
structed. The  lowest  is  nine  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
holds  ten  huts ;  the  second,  about  eight  feet  high,  has  three 
huts ;  and  the  upper  story,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  contains 
four.  The  ascent  to  these  is  made  by  notches  out  in  the 
supporting  poles,  and  the  huts  are  built  with  twigs  thatched 
with  straw,  and  will  contain  two  persons  conveniently. 
The  travellers  had  previously  visited  several  deserted  vil- 
lages similarly  built  between  the  Moriqua  and  Leutlecan 
rivers,  as  well  as  in  other  places.  But  these  were  erected 
on  stakes  about  eight  feet  above  the  ground  and  about  forty 
feet  square,  larger  in  some  places,  and  containing  about 
seventy  or  eighty  huts.  The  inhabitants  sit,  it  is  stated, 
under  the  shade  of  these  platforms  during  the  day,  and 
retire  to  the  elevated  huts  at  night* 

The  general  prey  of  the  African  Lion  consists  of  the 
larger  herbivorous  quadrupeds,  very  few  of  which  it  is  unable 
to  master,  and  it  is  a  severe  scourge  to  the  former,  who  is 
consequently  ever  on  the  look-out  for  lions,  and  generally 
a  most  imperturbable  and  unerring  shot.  Though  mortal 
aocidents  freouently  happen  in  these  huntings,  the  cool 
sportsman  seldom  fails  of  using  his  rifle  with  effect.  Lions 
when  roused,  it  seems,  ws^  off  quietly  at  first,  and  if  no 
cover  is  near,  and  they  are  not  pursued,  they  gradually 
mend  their  pace  to  a  trot,  till  they  have  reached  a  good  dis- 
tance^ and  then  they  bound  away.  Their  demeanour  upon 
these  occasions  has  been  de-scribed  to  us  by  eye-witnesses 
to  be  of  a  careless  description,  as  if  they  did  not  want  a  fray, 
but  if  pressed,  were  ready  to  fight  it  out  If  they  are  pur- 
sued closely,  they  turn  and  couch,  generally  with  their  faces 
to  the  adversary ;  then  the  nerves  of  the  sportsman  are 
tried.  If  he  is  collected  and  master  of  his  craft,  the  well 
directed  rifle  ends  the  scene  at  once ;  but  if,  in  the  flutter  of 
the  moment,  the  vital  parts  are  missed,  or  the  ball  passes 
by,  leaving  the  lion  unhurt  the  infiiriated  beast  frequently 
charges  on  his  enemies,  dealing  destruction  around  him. 
This  however  is  not  always  the  case,  and  a  steady  un- 
shrinking deportment  has,  in  more  instances  than  one, 
saved  the  life  of  the  hunter.  Mr.  Burchell  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  in  his  AfVican  travels  of  his  confronting  one 
of  these  animals.  'The  day  was  exceedingly  pleasant,  and 
there  was  not  a  cloud  to  be  seen.  For  a  mile  or  two,  we 
travelled  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  which,  in  this  part 
abounded  in  tall  mat-rushes.  The  dogs  seemed  much  to 
enjoy  prowling  about,  and  examining  every  bushy  place, 
and  at  last  met  with  some  object  among  the  rushes  which 
caused  them  to  set  up  a  most  vehement  and  determined 
barking.  We  explored  the  spot  with  caution,  as  we  sus- 
pected, fVom  the  peculiar  tone  of  their  bark,  that  it  was 
what  we  suspected  it  to  be,— lions.  Having  encouraged 
the  dogs  to  arive  them  out  ^  task  which  they  performed 
with  great  willingness,  we  had  a  full  view  of  an  enormous 
black-maned  lion  and  lioness.  The  latter  was  seen  only 
for  a  minute,  as  she  made  her  escape  up  the  river,  under 
the  concealment  of  the  rushes ;  but  the  lion  came  steadily 
forward  and  stood  still  to  look  at  us.  At  this  moment  we 
felt  our  situation  not  free  from  danger,  as  the  animal  seemed 
preparing  to  spring  upon  us,  and  we  were  standing  on  the 
oank,  at  the  distance  of  only  a  few  yards  from  him,  most  of 
us  being  on  foot  and  unarmed,  without  any  visible  possibility 
of  escaping.  I  had  given  up  my  horse  to  the  hunters,  and 
was  on  foot  myself;  but  there  was  no  time  for  fear,  and  it 
was  useless  to  attempt  avoiding  him.  ...  I  stood 
well  upon  my  guard,  holding  my  pistols  in  my  hand,  with 
my  fin^rer  upon  the  trigger ;  and  those  who  had  muskets 
kept  themselves  prepared  in  the  same  manner.  But  a: 
this  instant  the  dogs  boldly  flew  in  between  us  and  the 
lion,  and  surrounding  him,  kept  him  at  bay  by  their  vio- 
lent and  resolute  barking.  The  courage  of  those  faithful 
animals  was  most  admirable :  they  advanced  up  to  the  side 
of  the  huge  beast  and  stood  making  the  greatest  clomour 
in  his  foice,  without  the  least  appearance  of  fear.  The  lion, 
conscious  of  his  strength,  remained  unmoved  at  their  noisy 
attempts,  and  kept  his  head  turned  towards  us.  At  one 
moment  the  dogs  perceiving  his  eye  thus  engaged,  had 
advanced  close  to  his  feet  and  seemed  as  if  they  would  ac- 
tually seize  hold  of  him  ;  but  they  paid  dearly  for  their  im- 
prudence, for,  without  discomposing  the  majestic  and  steady 
attitude  in  which  he  stood  fixed,  he  merely  moved  his  paw, 

*  See  '  South  AfHcan  Journal.'  Se]>tember.  1830 ;  and  Steedmas**  *  Wan- 
derhtfs  and  Adrentures  in  Uie  interior  of  Southern  Africa,*  where  the  reader 
will  find  a  drawing  of  tho  Inhabited  tree  aboTQ  deaodbed*  taken  br  Mr.  Moffat 
tkou»  wlM  aSn  vidied  thb  fpot 
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«nd,  at  the  next  initant.  I  beheld  two  lying  dead.  In  doing 
til  is  ho  made  so  little  exertion,  that  it  was  scarcely  perce|)- 
tiblc  by  what  moans  they  had  been  killed.  Of  the  time 
^vhich  wo  gainol  by  the  interference  of  the  dogs,  not  a 
moment  was  lost :  wo  fired  upon  him ;  one  of  the  balls  went 
through  his  side,  just  between  the  short  ribs,  and  the  blood 
be^an  to  flow,  but  the  animal  still  remained  standing  in 
the  same  position.  TVe  had  now  no  doubt  that  he  would 
sprincT  upon  us :  every  gun  was  instantly  reloaded ;  but 
happny  we  were  mistaken,  and  were  not  sorry  to  see  him 
move  quietly  away,  though  I  had  hoped  in  a  few  minutes  to 
have  been  enabled  to  take  hold  of  his  paw  without  danger.' 
Even  where  the  hunter  has  been  seized  with  a  panic  and 

Sursued,  a  timely  recovery  of  self-possession  has  saved  him. 
parrman  relates  that  Jacob  Kok  of  Zee-koerivier,  one  day 
walking  over  his  lands  with  his  loaded  gun,  unexpectedlv 
met  a  lion.  Being  an  excellent  shot,  he  thought  himself 
pretty  certain,  fVom  the  position  in  which  he  was,  of  killing 
U,  and  therefore  fired  his  piece.  Unfortunately  he  did  not 
iiecollect  that  the  charge  had  been  in  it  for  some  time,  and 
<x>nseciuently  was  damp ;  so  that  his  piece  hung  fire,  and 
(he  ball  falling  short,  entered  the  ground  close  to  the  lion. 
In  consequence  of  this  he  was  seiz^  with  a  panic  and  took 
directly  to  his  heels ;  but  being  soon  out  of  breath  and 
closely  pursued  by  the  lion,  he  jumped  up  on  a  little  heap 
of  stones,  and  there  made  a  stand,  presenting  the  butt  end 
of  his  gun  to  his  adversary,  fully  resolved  to  defend  liis  life 
«s  well  as  he  could  to  the  utmost.  This  deportment  had 
6uch  an  effect  on  his  pursuer,  that  he  also  made  a  stand, 
and  lay 'down  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces  from  tho  heap 
of  stones,  seemingly  quite  unconcerned.  Jacob,  in  the 
mean  time,  did  not  stir  from  the  spd ;  besides  he  had  in 
bis  flight  unfortunately  dropped  his  powder-horn.  At 
lengtli,  after  waiting  a  good  half-hour,  the  lion  rose  up,  and 
mt  first  went  very  slowly,  and  step  by  step  only,  as  if  he  had 
m  mind  to  steal  oft*;  but  as  soon  as  he  got  to  a  greater  dis- 
tance, he  began  to  bound  away  at  a  great  rate.  There  is 
hardly  a  book  of  African  travels  which  does  not  teem  with 
the  dangers  and  hair-breadth  escanes  of  the  lion-hunters, 
and  hardly  one  that  does  not  include  a  fatal  issue  to  some 
engaged  in  this  hazardous  sport;  but  our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  enter  into  further  details  on  this  part  of  the 
subject,  and  we  must  refer  to  such  works  for  accounts — and 
they  are  very  interesting— of  the  different  modes  of  destruc- 
tion employed  against  this  powerful  beast,  from  the  poisoned 
arrow  of  the  Bushman  to  the  rifio  of  the  colonist. 


.  African  Lion.    (Barbary.) 

Asiatic  Lions.— Of  these,  three  kinds  are  men- 
lionod :— The  Beneai  Lion,  the  Fn'stan  or  Arabian  Lion, 
and  the  Mimelea  Lion  of  Guzerat. 

The  Bengal  Zjo«.— Mr.  Bennett  points  out  the  charac- 
teristics by  which  the  Asiatic  race  is  distinguished  from 
that  of  Southern  Africa,  as  consisting  princirally  in  the 
larger  size,  the  more  regular  and  graceful  form,  the  ge- 


nerally darker  colour,  and  the  lest  extensive  man«  of  tKt 
African.  He  gives  a  beautiful  cut  of  the  Bengal  Lion, 
executed  by  Harvey,  in  the  •  Tower  Menageri?.'  from  a  ten 
fine  specimen  little  more  than  five  years  old,  then  to  thii 
collection,  but  C4illed  by  the  keepers 'The  Old  Lioa.*  Tbt 
magnificent  development  of  the  mane  is  very  atxikiB|(  ia 
this  figure. 


Lijli  (uwae  x»i  i|uiU  ftil]y  dtrvloped)  tnm  Eastern  ktm,  wHh  1 

The  l^nan  or  Arabian  Ztofi.— This  is  stated  to  be  dia- 
tin^uiihable  by  the  pale  Isabella  colour  of  the  fur,  and  tbo«a 
which  have  been  exhibited  in  England  as  Persian  Lioas 
oertainly  bear  out  this  remark ;  but  Captain  Smec,  to  whoM 
interesting  paper  we  shall  presently  have  to  call  attention, 
observes  that  the  Persian  Lion  exhibited  at  the  Suirrr 
Zo:!oeical  Gardens  seemed  to  him  to  differ  but  little  from 
iulividuals  known  to  be  brought  from  Africa.  (See  tW 
next  section.) 


PenSaa  Lion. 

The  ManeleM9  Lton  of  Ouserai. --The  reader  will  bear  m 
mind  the  passage  above  quoted  from  Pliny  (viii.  16).  toudi 
mg  Lions  which  have  no  mane,  and  of  the  origm  attributed 
to  them.  Cuvicr  notices  the  statement,  that  maneleiHHion* 
had  been  found  on  the  confines  of  Arabia,  and  merviT  r^ 
ferato  Olivier,  observing  that  there  is  no  detailed  descriptioTi 
given  of  them.  A  zoological  description  is  doubtless  i>5C 
to  be  found  in  Olivier;  but  he  enters  somewhat  minutrlw 
mto  the  iubject,  as  the  reader  will  here  see.  -Tha  Liocu* 
uigitized  by  \.jkjkjwi\^ 
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lays  Olivier  {Voyage  dans  lEinpire  Othoman,  fEgypte,  ei 
U  Perse,  torn,  iv.),  '  which  inhabits  the  part  of  Arabia  and 
Persia  near  the  river  of  the  Arabs,  from  the  Persian  Gulf 
to  the  envirousof  Helle  and  of  Bagdad,  is  probably  the  spe- 
cies of  Lion  of  which  Aristotle  and  Pliny  have  spoken,  and 
which  they  regarded  as  a  different  species  from  that  which 
is  spread  over  the  interior  of  Africa.    The  Lion  of  Arabia 
hofe  neither  the  courage,  nor  the  stature,  nor  even  the  beauty 
of  the  other.   When  he  would  seize  his  prey  he  has  recou  rse  to 
cuuoing  rather  than  force :  he  crouches  among  the  reeds 
vhich  border  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  springs  upon 
ill  the  feeble  animals  which  come  there  to  quench  their 
thirst,  but  he  dares  not  to  attack  the  boar  which  is  very 
oommoD  there,  and  flies  as  soon  as  he  perceives  a  man,  a 
I        woman,  or  even  a  child.    If  he  catches  a  sheep,  he  makes 
off  with  his  prey ;  but  he  abandons  it  to  save  himself,  when 
I        an  Arab  runs  after  him.    If  he  is  hunted  by  horsemen, 
I        which  often  happens,  he  does  not  defend  himself,  unless 
he  is  wounded  and  has  no  hope  of  safety  by  flight.    In  such 
a  case  he  will  tly  on  a  man  and  tear  him  to  pieces  with  his 
claws ;  for  it  is  courage  more  than  strength  that  he  wants. 
Achmcd,  pacha  of  Bagdad  from  1724  to  1747,  would  have 
been  torn  by  one,  after  breaking  his  lance,  in  a  hunt,  if  his 
slave  Suleiman,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  pachalik,  had 
not  come  promptly  to  his  succour,  and  pierced  wiih  a  blow 
of  his  yataghan  the  lion  already  wounded  by  his  master.' 
*We  saw/  contiuues  Olivier,  *five  individuals  of  this 
(      race  in  the  menagerie  of  the  pacha  of  Bagdad ;  they  had 
been  there  five  years  and  haa  been  taken  young  in  the 
environs  of  Bassora :  there  were  three  males  and  two  fe- 
males ;  the  former  were  a  little  larger  than  the  latter ;  and 
all  much  resembled  the  African  species,  excepting  that 
ibey  were  smaller  and  had  no  mane.    We  were  assured 
thai  they  never  had  any,  and  that  no  lion  of  these  countries 
h:id  one.     We  have  often  resetted  that  we  did  not  ask  the 
pacha  for  two  of  them,  in  order  to  a  close  comparison  with 
\      the  Afdcan  species,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves  whether  the 
UoD  of  Arabia  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  species  distinct 
Lom  the  other,  or  as  a  degenerated  race.' 
^         In  Griffith's  Cuvier's  *  Rt^gne  Animal '  there  is  a  notice 
that  a  maneless  and  brownish  coloured  species  of  Felist 
I       larger  than  a  Lion,  had  been  expected  to  be  forwarded  from 
Nubia  to  the  Fro nk fort  Museum. 
In  December  1833,  Captain  Walter  Smee  exhibited  to  a 
I       meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  the  skins  of  a 
!       Lion  and  Lioness  killed  by  him  in  Guzerat,  and  selected 
from  eleven  obtained  there  by  him,  eight  of  which  he  had 
brouj^t  to  this  country.    This  Lion,  he  stated,  is  distin- 
guished from  those  previously  known  by  the  absence  of  a 
maue  (that  is,  it  is  maneless  as  compared  with  other  Lions), 
from  the  side«  of  the  neck  and  shoulders,  the  middle  line 
I      of  the  back  of  the  neck  being  alone  furnished  with  longer 
hiin^  vfaioh  are  erect,  like  those  in  the  same  situation  in 
tba  Gmfak  {Felis  jubaia).    The  under  surface  of  the  neck 
^      btaimig  loose  silky  hairs,  and  there  is  a  tuft  at  the  an^le 
of  titt  s|t«rior  legs.    Besides  the  absence  of  the  extensive 
iQW^thB  tail  b  shorter  than  that  of  ordinary  Lions,  and  is 
IvOMkadtit  its^ip  with  amuoh  larger  brush  or  tuft.    In 
Ihiilaft  tbere  existed  in  the  oldest  of  Captain  Smee*s  Lions, 
I      fu^a^QflnUy  to  the  arrival  of  the  skin  in  England,  a  short 
honif  davor  nail,  similar  in  form  to,  but  somewhat  larger 
m  aiie  than,  that  described  by  Mr.  Woods,  and  above 
alluded  to. 

Captain  8mce,  who,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  enters  into  a  very  minute  description  of  the  arrange* 
meat  of  the  hair  in  this  variety,  both  in  the  male  and  tne 
feoaak,  {^serves  that  both  the  African  and  Guzerat  Lion 
are  ml^ject  to  considerable  variations  in  intensity  of  colour- 
ing. In  both  the  colour  is  fulvous ;  but  in  some  individuals, 
he  aays,  this  b  much  paler  than  in  others,  and  in  the  darker 
specimens  there  occurs  a  tinge  of  red.  The  middle  of  the 
Vack  is  the  most  deeply  coloured  part,  and  the  under  sur- 
&ce  is  much  paler  and  almost  white.  Among  the  hairs 
tittre  is  an  intermixture  of  some  which  are  entirely  black, 
attd  the  greater  or  less  proportion  which  these  bear  to  the 
pfe  ones  is  the  principal  cause  o£  the  variations  in  depth 
#Baloar  that  occur  in  different  individuals.  OftheGn- 
mni  lAoni  the  oldest  individual  is  the  lightest  in  coloiur. 
IW  fail  becomes  gradually  paler  towards  its  extremity, 
pttioj;  into  greyish  white;  its  terminal  brush  consisting  of 
■bok  hairs  slightly  tinged  with  brown.  Above  each  eye  is 
*|*1e  space,  in  wiuch  is  included  a  darker  coloured  spot 
Wiethe  implantation  of  the  supraciliary  vibrissce,  from  twelve , 
P.  a,  Na  855. 


to  fifteen  in  number,  'and  of  which  the  longest  reaches 
nearly  to  the  ears.  In  the  African  Lion  these  vibrisstB 
are  implanted  in  a  darker  spot,  but  this  spot  is  loss  defined, 
and  is  only  partially  bounded  by  a  paler  space.  In  both 
the  points  of  insertion  of  the  moustaches  are  darker  thau 
the  surrounding  parts.  Captain  Smee  does  not  speak  with 
certainty  of  the  comparative  form  of  these  two  varieties ; 
but  he  states  his  impression  to  bo  that  the  Lion  of  Guzerat 
is  comparatively  more  rounded  and  bulky  in  its  body,  and 
rather  shorter  in  its  limbs  ;  and  that  its  head  especially  is 
shorter,  has  less  of  the  square  form  which  distinguishes  the 
open  face  of  the  male  African  Lion,  and  is  more  rounded  on 
the  forehead.  But,  as  he  observes,  this  difference  may  be 
chiefly  owing  to  the  long  hairs  which  conceal  the  forehead 
in  the  one,  wliile  that  feature  is  defined  and  visible  in  the 
other.  The  cranium  of  the  Lion  of  Guzerat  generally  re* 
sembles  that  of  the  African  race.  Mr.  Owen  had  remarked 
that  the  infr«>orbital  foramina  were  double  in  the  only 
lions  known  to  be  Asiatic  examined  by  him :  in  one, 
killed  in  North  Guzerat,  this  occurs  on  both  sides ;  in  the 
other,  killed  near  Assund,  it  is  found  on  one  side  only.  Cap- 
tain Smee  states  that  in  a  young  skull  of  the  Maneless 
Lion  there  exists  on  one  side  a  double  infra-orbital/oram^n, 
and  that  the  existence  of  the  same  structure  in  another 
skull  contained  in  one  of  the  skins  had  been  ascertained 
A  male  maneless  Lion  killed  by  Captain  Smee  meastired, 
including  the  tail,  8  feet  9^  inches  in  length,  and  his  total 
weight,  exclusive  of  the  entrails,  was  35  stone  (14  y^s.  to  the 
stone) :  the  impression  of  his  paw  on  the  sand  measured  C^ 
inches  across,  and  his  height  was  3  feet  6  inches.  A  female 
killed  at  the  same  time  was  8  feet  7  inches  long  and  3  feet 
4  inches  high, 

Locality  and  Habits  qf  the  Guzerat  Lion. — ^These  mane- 
less Lions  are,  according  to  the  author  last  above  quoted, 
found  in  Guzerat  along  the  banks  of  the  Sombermuttee 
near  Ahmedabad.  During  the  hot  months  they  inhabit  the 
low  bushy  wooded  plains  that  skirt  the  Bhardar  and  Som- 
bermuttee rivers  from  Ahmedabad  to  the  borders  of  Cutch, 
being  driven  out  of  the  large  adjoining  tracts  of  high  gi-oss 
jungle  (called  Bheers)  by  tne  practice  annually  resorted  to 
by  the  natives  of  setting  fire  to  the  grass,  in  order  to  clear  it 
and  ensure  a  succession  of  young  snoots  for  the  food  of  the 
cattle  upon  the  first  fall  of  the  rains.  They  extend  through 
a  range  of  country  about  40  miles  in  length,  including 
various  villages,  and  among  others  those  of  Booroo  and 
Goliana,  near  which  Captain  Smee  killed  his  finest  speci- 
mens. They  were  so  common  in  this  district  that  he  killed 
no  fewer  than  eleven  during  a  residence  of  about  a  month ; 
yet  scarcely  any  of  tho  natives,  except  the  cattle-keepers, 
had  seen  them  previously  to  his  coming  among  them.  The 
cattle  were  frequently  carried  off  or  destroyed,  but  this  they 
alTtributed  to  Tigers:  Captain  Sraee  however  observes,  that 
the  Tiger  does  not  exist  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Those 
natives  to  whom  the  Lions  were  known  gave  them  the  nume 
of  Ontiah  Baug,  or  Camel  Tiger,  an  appellation  derived 
from  their  resemblance  in  colour  to  the  Camel.  They  ap- 
pear Co  be  very  destructive  to  the  domesticated  cattle,  and 
the  remains  of  a  considerable  number  of  carcasses  of  bullocks 
were  found  near  the  place  where  Captain  Smee's  specimens 
were  killed ;  about  ten  days  previously,  four  donkeys  had 
been  destroyed  at  the  village  of  C^shwah.  Captain  Smee 
could  not  learn  that  men  had  been  attacked  by  them. 
When  struck  by  a  ball,  they  exhibited  great  boldness, 
standing  as  if  preparing  to  resist  their  pursuers,  and  then 
going  off  slowly  and  in  a  very  sullen  manner ;  unlike  the 
Tiger,  which  on  such  occasions  retreats  springing  and 
snarling.  Captain  Smee  states  that  these  Lions  are  also 
found  on  the  Rhun  near  Rhunpor,  and  near  Puttun  in 
Guzerat,  and  that  some  persons  who  saw  them  in  Bombay 
said  that  they  also  occur  in  Sind  and  in  Persia  ;  he  further 
observes,  that  should  subsequent  inquiries  prove  that  Olivier 
was  correctly  informed  as  to  the  locaUty  from  which  the 
Maneless  Lions  seen  by  him  at  Bagdad  were  obtained,  and 
prove  also  their  identity  with  those  of  Guzerat,  a  more  ex- 
tensive geographical  range  will  be  established  for  this  curi- 
ous race  than  Captain  Smee  is  at  present  disposed  to  regard 
as  probable. 

Captain  Smee  remarks  that  he  is  aware  that  the  existence 
of  these  maneless  Lions  in  Guzerat  had  been  previously  al- 
though by  no  means  generally  known,  and  quotes  Lieut.  Col. 
Sykes  as  having  this  knowledge.  Sir  Charles  Malet  had 
also  seen  Lions  on  the  banks  of  the  Sombermuttee,  and 
thouf^h  he  makes  no  mention  of  the  absence  of  the  mane. 
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Captain  Smeo  thinks  that  they  in  all  prohability  belonged 
to  this  roaneless  race,  and  indeed  Sir  Charles  attributes  to 
hU  Lion  the  native  name  noticed  by  Captain  Smee  above. 

Our  author  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  passages 
to  be  found  in  the  antient  writers  bearing  on  this  Hubject : 
'  Having  alluded  in  the  commencement  of  this  communica- 
tion, to  the  opinion  that  a  maneless  Lion  was  known  to  the 
antients,  it  might  be  expected  that  I  should  here  bring  for- 
ward and  discuss  the  several  passages  which  have  been 
looked  upon  as  supporting  this  view.  Where  however  the 
critics  are  at  fault,  it  would  be  presumptuous  in  me  to  at- 
tempt to  decide.  I  own  that  I  do  not  Qnd  in  the  passages 
usually  referred  to  any  evidence  at  all  satisfactory  as  regards 
the  existence  of  Lion's  destitute  of  mane;  and  I  am  even 
far  from  willing  to  admit  that  the  crisped  hairs  noticed  by 
Aribtotle  as  distinguishing  one  race  or  Lions  from  another, 
in  which  the  hairs  were  either  dense  or  straight,  must  of 
necessity  be  considered  as  those  of  the  mane  rather  than  of 
any  other  part  of  the  body.  The  langua*;e*of  Oppian  is 
equally  obscure,  and  even  the  expressions  osed  by  him  are 
warmly  contested  by  the  critics.  Another  Greek  writer, 
Agatharchides,  the  peripatetic,  speaks  of  the  Arabian,  and 
especially  the  Babylornsh  Lions,  in  terms  that  recall 
Olivier's  description  of  those  of  Bagdad,  but  still  with  no  de 
finite  application  to  the  want  of  a  mane.  Pliny  alone,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  mentions  the  absence  of  mane  as  a  dis- 
tinctive mark  of  one  race  of  Lions ;  but  to  this  race  he 
attributes  a  monstrous  generation,  and  he  was  probably 
altogethei  misled  with  respect  to  it.' 

We  may  here  remark  that  a  maneless  Lion  is  said  to  be 
represented  on  the  monuments  of  Upper  Epypt. 

Captain  Smee  thus  characterizes  his  Maneless  Lion : — 

Fell*  Leo,  Linn  ,  var.  Goojratertsis. — Mane  of  the  male 
short,  erect ;  tufl  at  the  apex  of  the  tail  very  large,  black. 
(See  Zool,  Proc^  1833 ;  and  also  Zool  7Va/w.,  vol.  i.,  where 
an  excellent  figure  is  given.) 
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Habits  qf  the  Asiatic  varieties  generally,  Chaee,  8^, — 
The  habits  of  the  Asiatic  Lions  do  not  differ  much  fVom  those 
of  AfVica,  excepting  that  the  former,  from  the  state  of  the 
country,  frequent  tne  jungles.  In  India  the  elephant  is 
generally  employed  in  the  chace,  which  is  even  now  con- 
ducted with  more  pomp  and  circumstance  than  in  Africa. 
The  grand  Asiatic  huntings  of  former  times,  those  of 
Gen;;his  Khan  for  instance,  will  occur  to  many  of  our 
readers.  The  accounts  of  most  Asiatic  modem  sportsmen 
give  a  most  courageous  bearing  to  the  Lions  in  these  en- 
counters. One  of  these  states  that  the  Lions  in  India,  in- 
stead of  running  away  when  pursued  through  a  jungle, 
seldom  take  to  cover  as  a  refuge  at  all.  On  the  approach 
of  their  enemies,  they  spring  out  to  meet  them  open- 
mouthed  in  the  plain.  Thev  are  thus  easily  shot;  but  if 
thuv  are  missed  or  only  slightly  wounded,  they  are  most  for- 
midable adxcrsariaL  They  are  even  said  to  have  sprung  on 
the  heads  of  the  U^est  elephants,  and  to  have  fairly  pulled 
them  to  the  ground,  riders  and  all. 


Reproduction  qf  the  Lion,  ^-c, — ^The  Lioness  is  said  Is 
go  with  young  five  months,  and  produces  generally  fhxB 
two  to  three  or  four,*  at  a  litter,  which  are  bom  btiod. 
lliree,  two  males  and  a  female,  were  whelped  in  the  Tovtr 
on  the  20th  October,  1827,  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Nan- 
rino ;  but  the  number  seems  generally  to  be  two.    In  cap- 
tivity the  Lioness  usually  becomes  very  savage  as  soon  u 
she  becomes  a  mother ;  and  in  a  state  of  nature  both  parents 
guard  their  young  with  the  greatest  jealousy.    Mr.  Bennett 
relates  that  in  the  commencement  of  the  year  1823,  Gene- 
ral Watson,  then  on  service  in  Bengal,  being  out  one  morn- 
inf^  on  horseback  armed  with  a  double-barrelled  rifle,  wu 
suddenly  surprised  by  a  lar^e  male  Lion,  which  bounded 
out  upon  him  from  the  thick  lungle  at  the  distance  of  only  a 
few  yards.   He  instantly  fired,  and  the  shot  taking  complete 
effect,  the  animal  fell  dead  almost  at  his  feet.  No  sooner  had 
the  Lion  fallen  than  the  Lioness  rushed  out,  which  iba 
General  also  shot  at,  and  wounded  severely,  so  that  she  re- 
tired into  the  thickeu    Thinking  that  the  den  could  nut 
be  fkr  distant,  he  traced  her  to  her  retreat,  and  there  dis- 
patched her,  and  in  the  deu  were  found  two  beautiful  cobs, 
a  male  and  a  female,  apparently  not  more  than  three  da}s 
old.    These  the  General  brought  away ;  tliey  were  surkled 
by  a  goat,  and  sent  to  England,  where  thoy  arrived  in  Sep- 
tember, 1823,  as  a  present  to  George  1V.»  and  were  lodged 
in  the  Tower.    The  male  was  the  animal  fVom  which  Mr. 
Bennett  gives  his  figure  and  description  of  the  Bengal  Lion, 
and  the  female  was  the  mother  of  the  cubs  whelped  in  the 
Tower,  above al I udekl  to.  {Toiler  Menagerie.)  Theyounf^are 
at  first  obscurely  striped,  or  brindled,  and  somewhat  Uger-like 
in  the  coat,   Thtre  is  generally  a  blackish  stripe  extending 
along  the  back,  from  wnich  numerous  other  bands  of  the  same 
colour  branch  off,  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  on  the  sides  and 
tail.    The  head  and  limbs  are  generally  obscurely  spotted. 
When  young  they  mew  like  a  cat ;  as  they  advance,  the 
uniform  colour  is  gradually  assumed,  and  at  the  age  of  ten 
or  twelve  months  the  mane  begins  to  appear  in  im  males; 
at  the  age  of  18  months  this  appendage  is  considerably 
developed,  and  they  begin  to  roar.  (Bennett.)  M.  F.  Cuvicr 
states  that  it  is  nearly  the  third  year  before  the  mane  and 
the  tuft  on  the  tail  appear,  and  that  they  are  not  fully  de- 
veloped before  the  seventh  or  eighth  year.    It  should  how- 
ever be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Bengal  Lion  mentioned  br 
Mr.  Bennett,  and  figured  by  him,  was  magnificently  niaDea 
and  he  was  little  more  than  five  years  old.    The  period  of 
shedding  the  milk-teeth  is  very  often  fatal  to  the  rouog 
animals  in  a  state  of  captivity.    The  natural  period  of  a 
Lion's  life  is  generally  supposed  to  he  20  or  22  )^ars.   Such 
is  Buffon*s  limitation,  but  the  animal  will,  it  seems^  live 
murh  longer.     Pompey,  the  great  Lion  which  died  in  1 760. 
was  said  to  have  been  in  the  Tower  abo^'e  seventy  years ; 
and  one  from  the  river  Gambia  is  stated  to  have  since  dic^ 
there  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 

The  Lion,  from  its  power  and 'supposed  generosity  of  dis- 
position, has  been  popularly  hailed  as  the  king  of  beasts. 
and  considered  as  tne  emblem  of  majesty  and  might.  It  is 
the  symbol  of  the  British  nation,  and  is  borne  in  the  rmal 
arms,t  of  which  it  forms  one  of  the  supporters,  and  which  it 
surmounts  as  the  crest. 

The  generosity  of  disposition  so  liberally  accorded  to  this 
powerful  beast  has  been  much  and  eloquentlv  praised.  It 
seems  almost  sacrilegious  to  dissipate  the  glowing  Tisioo 
which  Buffon  has  raised ;  but  if  there  is  any  depenoenee  to 
be  placed  on  the  observations  of  those  travellers  who  ha^e 
had  the  best  opportunities  of  judging,  and  have  the  higbe«< 
character  for  veracity,  we  must  oe  compelled  to  aeknow- 
ledge  that  Buffon*s  lion  is  the  lion  of  poetry  and  prejudtoe, 
and  very  unlike  the  cautious  lurking  savage  that  atc«l« 
on  its  comparatively  weak  prey  by  surprise,  o^^erwhelma  it 

*  OiiTler  qnot<*i  Phflofitntat  for  th«  bet  th«t  Aponoolos  cSTjmoM.  mm  »#m* 
RabyloD  a  LioneM  that  was  killed  aofl  e*rntd  c^\  yoonf  obm  ;  tb*rt  Wf«r« 
it  app<>an.  in  the  Ume  of  Aiwilooiaaa  great  m*viy  Lwos  bctvero  ib«  llyf4ftA*«a 
aod  tlic  Gaoget.    Thia  tf^tlmooT.  however,  ia  of  little  or  i»o  valoe. 

f  Cnptaln  f^mee  remark  f,  in  aU*i«ioa  to  the  hybrid  mmtioaevi  by  Fltey* 
it  b  by  DO  memna  imprubable  that  Ui«  nauelaaa  f^Un«  braai  vbtoli  < 
the  older  armorial  beariog<i  may  hat-c  be<*D  intended  to  Rfrroent  a  I 
nartied.  Tliia  term,  he  ob^erv-eA.  ia  niilt  In  oaa  amunfr  the  h#raMa  of  1  ,  »■  ■ . 
bat  ia  employed  by  them  >•  ilh  reforeuco  only  to  the  poaitloa  of  the  bead  i  tf  ik* 
full  tare  ia  ahowrn.ihe  animal. whether  maoed  or  manrlesa.  ia  la  their  lanc^^v 
a  levpaid ;  if  the  aide  (ace  alone  i<i  m'<'0.  it  {«  a  liuo.  Hence  « ith  thrs  ift«r  tiiiao 
naa«attt  and  Kanlant  ot  the  anna  of  the  king*  otf  KnuUwd  would  b»  liihf  ItmM» 
leooarded  or  Icoparla  maned.  The  Captain  goea  (jo  t»  ttala  iWil  the  va^mmt^mm. 
of  uic  mane,  iu  rude  ihcking.  woald  indeed  rrdnce  them  to  leopau4^  «aad  «• 
atich  thry  were  oriipn.-illy  regarAed.  The  emperor  Fnederie  II..  la  chMamA^ 
hi*  invsent  of  lhiii*«  Iroparda  to  uor  Ronry  II L.  waa  actasML  anariiaw  «■ 
MatUiew  Paris,  by  Ute  bearing  In  the  vojnX  ahieU  irfJrt^-T^,  '  Ib  %m  UwaTW^- 
v%iA\  tranaeunlM  flffoxantur/    ('  ZooU  Traaa.*) 
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at  on»  by  tbe  terror,  the  weight,  and  the  violence  of  the 
atfack,aQ(l  is  intent  only  on  the  gratification  of  its  appetites. 
•  At  the  time,*  says  Mr.  Burchell, '  when  men  first  adopted 
the  lion  as  the  emblem  of  courage,  it  would  seem  that  they 
regarded  great  size  and  strength  as  indicating  it ;  but  they 
were  greatly  mistaken  in  the  character  they  had  given  of 
this  indolent  animal.'  The  fact  of  the  Lion  sparing  the  dog 
that  was  thrown  to  him,  and  making  a  ft-ienu  of  the  little 
animal  that  was  destined  for  his  prey,  has  been  much  dwelt 
on;  hut  these  and  other  such  acts  of  mercy,  as  they  have 
been  called,  may  be  very  easily  accounted  for.  If  not 
pressed  by  hunger,  the  Lion  will  seldom  be  at  the  trouble  of 
killing  prey ;  and  the  desire  for  a  companion  has  created 
much  stronger  friendships  between  animals  in  confinement 
than  that  between  a  lion  and  a  little  dog. 

The  Lion  is  easily  tamed,  and  capable  of  attachment  to 
man.  The  story  of  Androdus,  frequently  called  Androcles, 
n  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  allusion,  and  we  learn 
from  Beirs  '  Travels  *  that  the  monarch  of  Persia  had  on 
days  of  audience  two  great  Lions  chained  on  each  side  of  the 
passage  to  the  state-room,  led  there  by  keepers  in  golden 
chains.  Every  wild-beast  show  almost  has  its  tame  Lion, 
with  which  the  keeper  takes  the  greatest  liberties ;  liberties 
which  the  beast  will  suffer,  generally  speaking,  fh)m  none  but 
him.  All  these  exhibitions  have  however  been  entirely  eclipsed 
by  the  feats  of  Mr.  Van  Amburgh,  who  exercises  a  complete 
control  over  the  Lions  and  other  great  Felidce  which  he 
has  subjected  to  his  will. 

Hybrids. 

The  Lion  and  Tigress  will,  under  certain  circumstances, 
produce  young.  This  has  happened  twice  in  England.  Sir 
William  Jardine  g^ves  the  figure  of  one  of  a  litter  so  bred,  and 
exhibited  in  Atkins's  collection,  where  they  were  whelped,  in 
1827 :  they  died  young.  Sir  William  Jardine  correctly  describes 
the  colour  of  the  whelps  as  brighter  than  that  of  the  Lion, 
and  the  bands  as  better  marked  than  they  generally  are  in 
the  true-bred  youne  lion.  The  specimen  figured  by  Sir 
William  is  in  the  Edinburgh  museum.  Another  litter  from 
iimilcur  parents  was  whelped  at  Windsor;  but  these  also 
died  before  they  came  to  maturity.  There  does  not  seem  to 
bo  much  difficulty  in  promoting  this  union. 


Lion  Tiger  Cabs. 

Puma,  or  American  Lion. 
The  antformity  of  colour  in  this  great  cat,  combined  with 
considerable  ferocity,  were  probably  the  reasons  which  in-^ 
duoed  early  travellers  in  America,  who  heard  of  it  perhaps 
vnh  arcumstances  of  exaggeration,  or  caught  hasty 
gluopReaof  it  not  unaccompauied  with  terror,  to  state  that 
t^erv  were  Lions  in  America.  Thus,  John  de  Laet  (1633) 
wf%  Umi  Lions  are  found  in  Peru,  though  they  be  few, 
aad  Dot  so  ferocious  as  they  are  in  Africa,  and  that  they 
ne  ealled  m  the  native  tongue  Puma.  In  an  old  tract  ( 1 649), 
eaciUad  *  A  Perfect  Description  of  Virginia,*  we  find  among 
tbftU^oasts  great  and  small,'  'Lyons,  Beares,  Leopards, 
tXwm[  &c ;  and  Garcilasso  tells  us  of  the  Puma,  or  Lion  of 
Fern.  In  Hernandez  (RomsB,  1651)  there  is  a  long  ac- 
ODoot  of  the  animal  under  the  name  of  *  Puma,  sen  Leo 
Amgrieamts  ;*  and  reasons  are  given  to  show  that  it  is  not  a 
tnt  lion.*     lo  Piso  the  animal  is  notic^ed  as  the  Cugua" 

,  and  by  Marcgrave  as  the  Cuguacurana  of  the  Brazil- 

hence  the  French  name  Cous^uar,    Charlevoix  de- 

tt  clearly  enough  under  the  name  of  Carcajou^  or 

this  name   Pennant  thinks  that  Charlevoix 

b^  missake.    In  IVAzara's  Gouazouara  of  Paraguay 
~tm  trace  the  French  name  of  this  animal.    Lawson 

aleaby  both  deseribe  it  under  the  name  of  the  Pctn- 
lir«  bj  which  designation  it  is  known  to  the  Anglo-Ameri- 

■ftMMMtote  tlM  MisOi  of  FvnMndn  in  tha  eatnloguc  nt  the  end  of  the 
gifci>  Til*  nmmm  TUtlBulMiiii»  OevloU,  wad  TUhMolotl  tTidenUy  lefer  to  the 


cans  up  to  this  day.  It  is  the  Felt's  concolor  of  Schrcber 
and  of  zoologists  generally,  and  though  Linnaous  is  often 
quoted  as  the  author  of  the  name,  it  will  not  be  found  in  his 
last  edition  of  the  Systema  Naiurce.  In  Gmelin's  edition  it 
appears  as  Felis  condor  (an  error  for  concolor)^  with  Schre- 
ber's  description.     It  is  the  Felis  Puma  of  Traill. 

The  reader  will  find  in  the  *  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London  '  (1833)  a  detailed  account  of  the  dissec- 
tion of  a  Puma  that  had  died  at  the  Society's  garden.  The 
whole  paper  will  well  repay  perusal,  but  our  limits  will 
pnly  permit  us  to  notice  that  point  in  which,  it  is  allowed, 
one  of  the  greatest  diflferences  obtains  amqng  the  cats.  This 
point  is  that  part  of  the  structure  which  is  connected  with 
the  organs  of  voice,  and,  as  Mr.  Martin  observes,  some 
according  modification  must  necessarily  produce  the  deep- 
toned  roar  of  the  Lion,  the  snarl  of  the  Jaguar^  and  the 
hissing  cry  of  the  Puma,  *  The  distance  between  the  tongue 
and  the  larynx  in  the  Lion,*  says  Mr.  Martin.  *  has  been 
brought  more  than  once  under  the  notice  of  the  Society ;  in 
the  Jaguar  this  distance,  comparatively  speaking,  is  nearly 
as  great ;  but  in  the  Puma,  an  animal  equal,  or  nearly  so, 
in  size  to  the  Jaguar,  the  distance  is  reduced  to  an  incon- 
siderable space,  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half,  according 
as  the  tongue  is  more  or  less  protruded.  In  addition  to 
this  it  is  worthy  of  observation  that  the  circumference  of  the 
larynx  in  the  Puma  is  also  very  inconsiderable ;  compare, 
for  example,  the  larynx  of  the  Jaguar  with  that  of  the  pre- 
sent animal,  both  natives  of  the  wilds  of  the  American  con- 
tinent. In  the  Jaguar  we  find  a  larynx  indicating,  from  its 
general  magnitude,  considerable  depth  in  the  intonations  of 
the  voice ;  whereas  in  the  Puma,  if  we  take  either  its  dia- 
meter, or  its  distance  from  the  termination  of  the  palate  and 
base  of  the  tongue,  we  are  led  to  expect  neither  the  roar  of 
the  Lion  nor  the  growl  of  the  Jaguar,  but  the  shrill  tones 
of  an  animal,  ferocious  indeed,  but  of  all  others  of  the  genus 
perhaps  the  most  stealthy  and  insidious.'  Mr.  Martin  stated 
that  he  thought  that  he  had  observed  a  kind  of  mutual  cor- 
respondence between  the  voice  and  the  habits  of  animals, 
and  expressed  his  intention  of  offering  a  few  observations 
on  that  point  on  a  future  occasion. 

Description, — Adult  Male,  No  mane.  Silvery  fawn 
above,  sometimes  reddish,  the  tawny  hairs  of  the  upper 
parts  whitish  at  the  tips ;  nearly  white  beneath^  and  on  the 
inside  of  the  hmbs,  whitish  on  the  throat,  chin,  and  uppe  .* 
lip.  Head  black  and  gray  irregiilarly  mixed ;  ears  on  tbd 
outside,  and  particularly  at  their  base,  sides  of  the  muzzle 
whence  the  whiskers  spring,  and  end  of  the  tail  (which  h  is 
no  tuft)  black.  Length  from  nose  to  tail  about  four  fee  t ; 
tail  rather  more  than  two. 

Female  coloured  like  the  male.  Head  small  when  cq  n- 
parcd  with  his. 

Young. — Back  marked  with  three  chains  of  spots,  wh  !ch 
aie  generally  of  a  blackish  brown  ;  dispersed  spots  or  mark- 
ings on  the  neck,  shoulders,  and  sides.  N.B.  As  the  animal 
advances  in  age  these  markings  become  more  and  more 
obscure,  till  they  are  at  last  lost  in  the  uniform  colour. 

A  specimen  of  a  young  Puma  exhibited  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Zoological  Society  in  1831  was,  like  the  young  of  the 
other  species  of  Felis,  variously  spotted  and  striped,  the 
depth  of  its  markings  approaching  nearly  to  black,  and 
bemg  more  intense  than  that  observed  in  the  Lion.  The 
muzzle  was  nearly  black,  as  was  also  the  greater  part  of 
the  tail.  This  young  one  had  been  recently  brought  forth 
at  the  Society's  garden,  but  died 'immediately;  it  was 
stronglv  contrasted  with  a  specimen  of  the  adult  placed  on 
the  table  for  comparison. 

Geographical  Distribution, — North  and  South  America. 
There  is  reason  to  think  that  it  was  formerly  to  be  found 
from  Canada  to  Patagonia,  with  an  extensive  range  to  the 
east  and  west,  but  its  geographical  area  has  been  very  much 
diminished,  and  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  con- 
tracted before  that  civilization  which  is  in  our  own  time 
obliterating  more  species  than  one.  Mr.  Washington  Irving 
(*  Astoria')  mentions  it  as  being  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia  River. 

Habits,  Chace,  &c.— Lawson  {Carolina)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  account  of  the  Puma.  *  The  Panther 
is  of  the  cat's  kind ;  about  the  height  of  a  very  large  grey- 
hound, of  a  reddish  colour,  the  same  as  a  Lion.  He  climbs 
trees  with  the  greatest  agility  imaginable,  is  very  strong 
limbed,  catching  a  piece  of  meat  from  any  creature  he 
strikes  at.  His  ta^  is  exceeding  long,  his  eyes  look  very  fierce 

and  livelv,  are  large,  and  of  a  greyish  colour :  his  prey  is 
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•wino*s  fle^h.  deer,  or  any  thini^  lie  can  take ;  no  creature  is 
so  nice  and  clean  airthis  in  hi^  fi>od.  When  he  ha^  got  his 
prey  ho  fills  his  belly  with  the  slaughter,  and  carefully  lays 
up  ihe  remainder,  covering  it  very  neatly  with  leaves,  which 
if  any  thing  touches  he  never  eats  any  more  of  it.  He 
purrs  as  cats  do ;  if  taken  youni?,  is  never  to  be  reclaimed 
from  his  wild  nature.  He  hollows  like  a  man  in  the  woods 
when  killed,  which  is  bv  making  him  take  a  tree,  as  the 
least  cur  will  presently  ao;  then  the  huntsmen  shoot  him; 
if  they  do  not  kill  him  outright  ho  is  a  dangerous  enemy 
when  wounded,  especially  to  the  dogs  that  approach  him. 
This  beast  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  planter  of  any  vcr- 
min  in  Carolintr.  His  flesh  looks  as  well  as  any  sham- 
ble's meat  whatsoever ;  a  great  many  people  eat  him  as 
choice  food,  but  I  never  tasted  of  a  panther,  so  cannot  com- 
mend the  meal  by  my  own  experience.  His  skin  is  a  warm 
covering  for  the  Indians  in  winter,  though  not  esteemed 
anions  the  choice  furs.  This  skin  dressed  makes  fine 
women's  shoes  or  men  s  gloves.' 

We  may  here  observe,  without  throwing  doubt  on  other 
parts  of  Lawsuu's  description,  which  is,  generally  speaking, 
confirmed  by  others,  that,  like  many  other  writers,  he  has 
been  too  hasty  in  speaking  of  the  irreclaimable  nature  of 
his  animal.  We  can  testify  to  the  amiable  qualities  of  the 
late  Mr.  Edmund  Kean's  *  Tom.'  The  Puma,  so  called, 
which  belonged  to  this  extraordinary  actor  was  perfectly 
tame,  and  followed  him  about  like  a  dog.  Nor  is  this  the 
only  instance  of  the  docility  of  this  species.  Mr.  Bennett 
obnervo  that  in  captivity  the  Puma  readily  becomes  tame, 
and  that  his  manners  clostdy  resemble  those  of  the  domestic 
Qat ;  *  like  it,'  continues  Mr.  Bennett,  •  he  is  extremely  fond 
uf  being  noticed,  raises  his  back  and  stretches  his  limbs 
beneath  the  hand  that  caresses  him,  and  expresses  his 
pleasure  by  the  same  quiet  and  complacent  purring.  They 
soon  become  attached  to  those  with  whom  they  are  fami- 
liar ;  and  numerous  instances  might  be  mentioned  in  which 
they  have  been  suffered  to  roam  almost  at  large  about  the 
house  without  anv  injurious  results.*     (Totter  Menagerie.) 

Charlevoix  ('  Journal,'  vol.  i.)  gives  a  rather  curioui 
account  of  the  Carcajou*  going  a  huntine  with  three  fo.\es; 
and  of  his  lying  in  wait  on  a  tree  for  the  elk  and  leaping 
down  upon  him  as  he  passes  under. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  the  Puma  is  a  most 
dec  tructive  species;  for  when  it  meets  with  a  herd  of  animals 
it  ^'ill  slay  in  all  directions,  sucking  only  a  small  portion  of 
hlo<d  from  each  victim.  To  sheep,  fifty  of  which,  it  is  said,  to 
havo  been  known  to  kill  in  one  night,  it  is  most  destructive, 
and  the  squatter  well  knows  the  ravages  that  it  wdl  make 
among  his  hogs.  Though  an  expert  climber,  it  is  said  to 
haunt  in  South  America  the  marshy  meadow  lands  bor- 
dering on  the  rivers  rather  than  the  forest.  In  the  Pampas 
it  mrst  affect  the  comparatively  open  country ;  for  there,  as 
vo^liall  presently  see,  itt  is  commonly  taken  by  the  lasso. 
In  the  northern  districts  the  swamps  and  prairies  are  its 
principal  haunts ;  and  its  prey,  where  flocks  and  herds  are 
not,  deer  principally,  upon  which  it  is  said  to  drop  in  the 
manner  described  by  Charlevoix  with  regard  to  the  elk. 

The  chace  of  this  animal  is  conducted,  in  different  parts 
of  the  American  continent,  according  to  the  prevailing 
manners  of  the  people  who  go  forth  to  hunt  it.  Thus 
Captain  Head  relates  that  as  soon  as  the  dogs  unkennel  a 
Liont  or  Tiger  $  they  pursue  him  until  he  stops  to  defend 
himst»lf.  If  the  dogs  fly  upon  him,  the  Guacho  jumps  off 
his  horse,  and,  whilst  he  is  engaged  with  the  dogs,  knocks 
him  on  the  head  with  the  balls  ;  but  if  the  dogs  bay  and  do 
not  go  boldly  in,  the  Guacho  throws  his  lasso  over  him,  and 
gallops  off,aragging  him  along  the  ground,  while  the  hounds 
rush  upon  him  and  tear  him.  In  the  north,  he  generally 
falls  by  the  rifle,  af\er  he  is  •  treed'  by  the  hunting  party. 
Audubon  gives  a  most  lively  account  of  an  expedition  of 
this  kind,  headed  by  a  squatter  on  the  banks  of  the  Cold- 
water  River,  which  ended  in  the  Puma's  death.  The  •  cou- 
gar,' or  •  panther,'  as  Audubon  terms  him,  was  driven  •  to 
ir*v»'  twice,  and  each  time  received  balls  in  that  situation. 
Several  go  in  company  generally,  for  when  the  infuriated 

•  Dr  RichiuilKm  ob«piTM  Utat  ChotleroU  nopliestlw  appcllatioo  of  Carenjom 
to  Uie  CaniMki  Lynx,  thr  name  of  Carenjom  iMfin^  prop(*r  to  the  Wolvervue, 
whit-h  mi«tAkc,  the  IKietor  mAAa,  hn»  prochiml  M.>m«  coorimioo  of  •ynonym* 
amiiog  •nb-cqarnt  writrr*.  I'ennaot  refmi  to  the  iMitM];i«  (ivm  in  Uie  text, 
and  says  Uiat  L  liarlevoix  by  miatake  calls  the  I*ama  Carenjom.  S««  tb«  ankles 
GvLo.  Ltmx. 

♦  /'.  Fajeroif    See  post,  opposite  column. 
%  Puna. 
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animal  has  had  to  deal  with  one  hunter  only  th^  catise- 
qucnces  have  been  sometimes  fatal  to  the  latter. 

Cuvier  remarks,  that  a^it  would  appear  that  this  animal 
extends,  or  did  extend,  from  California  to  Paiagouu,  be 
h&s  been  careful  in  his  researches  to  dUcovor  whether  ihttt 
were  not  many  species,  or  at  least  varieties,  in  this  grtat 
extent  of  country ;  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arri\e'i  «i\ 
that  one  species  only  existed. 

The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  another  cat 
of  a  uniform  colour.  Felts  unicolor,  Traill,  which  is  naid  tu 
inhabit  the  forests  of  Demerara  and  is  one  half  less  than  tl  • 
Puma.  The  Black  Couguar^  Felis  discolor,  is  allowed  I) 
some  zoologists  and  rejected  by  otlu^rs. 


l/>I^L'^-fcvrr-,t>, 


Piima.    (Fclis  coocolor.) 

Sir  William  Jardine  describes  as  the  Black  Puma  ar 
animal  about  33^  inches  long,  without  including  the  tail, 
which  is  about  13,  and  of  which  he  gives  a  fii^ure  takrii 
from  a  specimen  brought  in  a  merchant  vessel  to  Green<'cL 
He  gives  as  s>'nonyms  El  Negro  ot  D'Azara  and  The  Hla,  t 
Cat  of  America  (Griffith's  •  Synopsis'),  both  with  a  note  i\ 
interrogation.  Sir  William  adopts  Puma  as  a  genus,  and 
gives  the  following  species: — P.concolor;  P,  nigra  ;  P. 
Eyra ;  P.  Pajeros  ;  and  P.  Pujerns  chalybeata. 
Fossil  Lions. 

Remains  of  the  Felis  Spelipa  of  Goldfust,  Hohlenrowe,  as 
Lion  of  the  caves,  have  been  found  in  the  cax-erns  of  Fr«b- 
conia,  &c.  For  an  account  of  the  four  ereat  foasil  cats,  aotue 
as  large  as  the  Lion,  enumerated  by  Professor  Kaup  fruin 
the  Epplesheim  sand,  see  Felid«,  vol.  x.,  p.  224,  and  for  a 
detailed  list  of  fossil  cats  see  that  article  and  Ticebs. 

LIP.    [HarkLip.1 

LI'PAIU  ISLANDS,  the  antient  iEoli©  Insula,  or  U- 
parsan  Islands,  are  a  group  of  small  islands*  situated  W* 
tween  Calabria  and  the  northern  coast  of  Sicilv,  and  be- 
tween as**  2^  and  38*  50'  N.  lat  and  14**  K/  and'  15*  13'  E. 
long.  They  are  mentioned  by  the  antient  geograpben  a» 
seven  in  number.  Sirongyle  (now  Stromboli),  so  cmllrd 
from  its  round  form ;  Lipara,  now  Lipan ;  Hiera,  or  V cl- 
ean ia,  now  Vulcano;  Didyme,  now  Saline;  Pbanieodc^ 
now  Fehcudi ;  Erioodes,  now  Alicudi;  and  lastly  Eaonriiio\ 
which  some  think  is  the  present  uninhabited  rock  C|lkd 
Liscabianca,  while  others  suppose  it  to  be  the  innBtc^l 
island  of  Panaria.  There  are  several  other  tmaller  iaUndt, 
or  rather  rocks,  such  as  Liscanera,  Basiluzza.  &c,  wlnth 
belong  to  the  same  group,  but  are  uninhabited  and  barm. 
The  principal  islands  are  ranged  as  follows :~ I,  Stromboli, 
the  most  northern  and  the  nearest  to  Calabria,  is  abaii\ 
40  miles  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Sant'  Eufemia:  it  coDSHt» 
of  a  conical  mountain  nearly  3000  feet  high,  which  is  a  con- 
stantly burning  volcano  and  has  very  frequent  eruptsons. 
It  rises  abruptly  from  tlie  sea  on  all  sides,  except  od  ibr 
north-east,  where  the  declivity  of  the  mountain  is  taare 
gradual,  and  allows  of  a  culti\'ated  space  between  it  and  tbe 
sea,  which  produces  cotton  and  some  wine,  and  is  inhabited 
by  about  300  people.  The  island  is  about  18  miles  in  cir- 
cuit. The  flames  of  the  crater  are  a  oonstant  l^ltt  to  tbe 
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sauors  in  (hat  sea.  2.  Panaria,  about  10  miles  south-west 
(.f  Struraboh,  is  an  extinct  vulcanoJthe  crater  of  which  slopes 
on  one  %it\c  to  the  sea-shore;  the  ooltom  or  funnel  of  it  is 
f  iiltivaled  by  a  few  individuals  who  are  also  fishermen.  3. 
Lipan,  about  five  miles  south-west  of  Panaria«  the  largest 
311(1  must  important  island  in  the  group,  is  a  bishop's  see, 
and  the  re^dence  of  a  mihtary  governor ;  it  is  above  20  miles 
in  cirru inference,  and  contains  about  12,500  inhabitants.  It 
has  several  mountains  with  volanic  craters  now  extinct, 
tbou|:b  they  emitted  flames  in  the  time  of  Strabo:  it  also 
contains  mineral  springs^  and  abundance  of  pumice  stone, 
IrijDstone,  lava,  obsidian,  and  other  volanic  products.  The 
lind,  which  is  very  fertile,  produces  cotton,  olives,  and  grapes, 
fn>TD  which  a  luscious  sweet  muscat  wine  is  made,  called 
'Malvasia  di  lipari,'  which,  as  well  as  dried  raisins,  forms 
an  article  of  export.  The  inhabitants  of  Lipari  are  indus- 
trious. The  town  of  Lipari,  which  has  a  harbour,  is  on  the 
tisttm  coast  of  the  island;  it  contains  a  castle,  several 
(hurthes  and  sotne  remains  of  antiquity.  Lipari  is  said 
to  have  been  colonized  by  Greeks  from  Cnidus;  it  was  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  became  an  im- 
portant station  for  theu*  tieets  during  their  occupation  of 
Sicily.  During  the  first  Punic  war  it  tame  into  possession 
of  the  Romans.  It  was  ravaged  by  Khair  Eddin  Barbarossa 
in  the  year  1544,  who  took  the  town  and  carried  all  the  in- 
hauitants  into  slavery.  4.  Two  miles  south  of  Lipari  is  Vul- 
rtmo,  viih  a  crater,  not  quite  extinct,  which  emits  smoke ; 
the  i^Iond  is  barren  and  deserted.  Strabo  mentions  three 
volranic  vents  which  might  be  considered  as  so  many  dif- 
ferent craters ;  and  he  adds  that  the  largest  ejected  lava. 
5.  Four  miles  north-west  of  Lipliri  is  the  island  of  Saline, 
IC  miles  in  circumference,  with  several  villages,  and  about 
4000  inhabitanU.  It  consists  of  two  mountains  separated 
by  a  deep  valley  which  runs  from  north  to  south,  and  being 
seen  in  that  direction  at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  being  divided  into  two  islands,  which  is  the 
origin  of  its  name  Didyme,  or  double.  The  valley  is  ex- 
tremely fertile  in  wine,  iruit,  pulse,  &c.  6.  Ten  miles  west 
of  Saline  is  Felicudi,  or  Felicuri,  about  10  miles  in  circum- 
ference, with  a  few  hundred  inhabitants ;  it  produces  corn, 
fruits,  and  wine.  7.  About  eight  miles  west  of  FeUcudi  is 
tlie  small  island  Alicudi,  the  most  western  of  the  Lipari 
group;  it  is  hilly  and  not  very  productive,  has  some  pas- 
ture%  and  about  200  inhabitants.  In  these  two  last-men- 
tioned islands  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  volcano.  The 
best  description  of  the  Lipari  Islands  is  that  by  Dolomieu, 
Foyage  aux  hies  de  Lipari,  in  1 783 ;  see  also  Ortolani, 
Dizionario  Geograflco  delta  Sicilia,  1819;  Houel,  Voyage 
PitUwttquede  Lipari,  Sidle,  et  Malle,  fol.,  1 782 ;  Neigebaur, 
G^maldellaliens;  Strabo,  p.  275  ;  Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.,  iii.,  9. 

The  Llands  of  Lipari  form  part  of  the  Intendenza,  or 
aflnini-^trative  province,  of  Messina. 

LIPPE,  River.    [Rhink.] 

UPPE.  This  principality  probably  derived  its  name 
from  the  river  Lippe,  on  which  the  town  of  Lippe  was  built 
in  the  twelfth  century.  The  ancestors  of  the  family  now 
reigning  were  reckoned  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
tones  among  the  *  Primates  Westphalorum,'  and  were  the 
hereditary  possessors  of  extensive  countries.  Bombard 
von  der  Lippe  obtained  in  1 1 27  the  town  of  Lemgo  from  the 
WQperor  Lotharius ;  and  he  and  his  brother  Hermann  are 
mentioned  for  the  first  time  with  the  title  Von  der  Lippe  in 
a  document  of  the  year  1 1 29.  Bernhard  1 1.,  his  son,  a  friend 
of  Henry  the  Lion,  appeared  with  a  numerous  retinue  of 
well  armed  knights  at  the  diet  held  at  Mainz  by  the 
emperor  Frederic  L  In  1184  Bernhard  HI.,  obtained  the 
I'lrdship  of  Rheda  by  marriage  in  1230.  His  grandson 
Simon  I.  inherited  part  of  the  county  of  Schwalenberg, 
ind  established  in  1368  the  Pactum  Pacts,  by  which  the 
eldest  son  only  was  to  reign.  Bernhard  VIII.,  who  died  in 
1563,  was  the  first  who  took  the  title  of  Ck)unt  von  der 
Ijppe.  His  son  Simon  VI.  is  the  immediate  founder  of 
the  present  line.  He  divided  his  possessions  among  his 
three  tons,  of  whom  Simon  VH.,  founded  the  line  of  Det- 
mold.  Otto  (Otho)  that  of  Brake,  and  Philip  that  of  Biicke- 
htirg.  or  Schanmbiu^.  The  line  of  Brake  becoming  extinct 
wa  1709,  on  the  death  of  Louis  Ferdinand,  Count  Adolphus 
of  Lippe  Detmold  took  pofsession  of  the  country,  without 
regarding  the  rights  of  Biickeburg,  but  the  imperial  Aulic 
council,  by  jnc^gnients  passed  in  1734  and  1737,  assigned 
half  of  the  country  to  Schaumburg  Lippe,  and  the  two 
oooset  concluded  a  convention  in  1748. 

LippB  Detmold*  consisting  of  the  counties  of  Lippe  and 


Sternberg,  and  part  of  that  of  Schwalenberg^  forms  % 
compact  territory  situated  between  51°  45'  and  52"  lO'K. 
lat.,  and  8°  34'  and  9**  20'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north-east  by  Schaumburg  (more  properly  Schauenhuig), 
belonging;  to  Hesse  Cassel ;  on  the  east  by  Oalenberg  (Han- 
over) and  the  county  of  Pyrmont ;  and  on  the  north-east, 
south-east,  south,  and  west  by  the  Prussian  province  of 
Westphalia.  The  small  bailiwick  of  Lipperode,  with  the 
town  of  Lippstadt  (half  only  of  which  belongs  to  Lippe 
Detmold,  and  the  other  half  to  Prussia),  lies  detached, 
being  entirely  surrounded  by  Westphalia.  The  area  of  the 
principality  is  435  square  miles,  and  the  population  80,000. 

The  country  is  mountainous  but  M'ell  wooded,  and  ricli  in 
the  usual  German  products.  The  wooded  chain  Osning» 
commonly  called  by  geogi-aphers  the  Teutobergerwald,  com- 
mencing from  the  left  bank  of  the  Dimel  near  Stadtbergen 
in  Westphalia,  crosses  the  circle  of  Paderborn  under  the  name 
of  the  Egge,  and  enters  Lippe  Detmold  at  Horn,  whence  it 
extends  into  the  county  of  Ravensberg.  The  Osning,  here 
called  the  Lippescher  Wald  {i,e,  forest  of  Lippe),  forms  in  the 
country  three  chains  running  parallel  to  each  other  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  of  which  the  first  bounds  the  tract 
called  the  Senner  Heath ;  the  central  one,  which  is  the 
highest,  contains  the  celebrated  Extersteine,  which  are 
grotesque  groups  of  sandstone  rocks,  where  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  antient  German  priests  performed  their 
ceremonies  by  moonlight;  and  the  third  is  turned  towards 
the  valley  of  the  Werra.  The  Osning  divides  the  valleys 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser,  the  streams  on  the  right 
running  into  the  latter,  and  those  on  the  left,  for  the  most 
part,  into  the  former  river.  The  Weser,  the  only  navigable 
river,  just  touches  the  northern  frontier  of  the  principality 
for  a  short  distance,  and  receives  the  Emmer,  the  Exter,  the 
Werra,  the  Bega,  and  some  other  small  streams.  The  Ems 
rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Stapelagerberg,  a  branch  of  the  Os- 
ning, crosses  the  Sennerheath,  and  soon  enters  the  pro- 
vince of  Westphalia.  The  Lippe  merely  touches  the  baili- 
wick of  Lipperode  and  the  town  of  Lippstadt.  Vast  forests 
of  oak,  beech,  and  other  timber  clothe  the  higher  parts  of 
the  mountains,  while  on  the  slopes  there  is  the  finest 
arable  land.  The  climate  is  temperate  but  not  pleasant; 
the  atmosphere  is  frequently  loaded  with  fogs  and  vapours ; 
the  winter  is  cold  ana  wet ;  the  summer,  especially  in  the 
Heath,  very  hot  The  natural  productions  are  com,  flax, 
hemp,  potatoes,  rapeseed,  garden  vegetables,  and  timber 
The  inhabitants  have  the  common  domestic  animals,  small 
four-footed  game,  poultry,  feathered  game,  fish,  and  bees. 
The  mineral  products  are  plaster  of  Paris,  lime,  clay, 
marble,  and  freestone;  and  there  is  a  salt-spring  from  which 
36,000  bushels  of  salt  are  annually  obtained.  The  staple 
productions  are  flax  and  timber,  of  which  large  quantities 
are  exported.  The  breed  of  horned  cattle  is  good,  and  suf- 
ficient for  home  consumption ;  that  of  sheep  has  been  very 
much  increased  and  improveid  of  late  years.  Swine  and 
goats  are  numerous.  The  horses  bred  on  the  Senner  Heath 
are  hardy  and  spirited,  and  are  esteemed  some  of  the  best 
saddle-horses  in  Grermany.  There  are  no  manufactures 
of  any  importance.  Thread,  coarse  yam,  and  linen  are 
made  in  some  parts,  chiefly  by  the  peasantry  after  their 
labours  in  the  field  are  concluded ;  there  are  likewise  several 
tanneries  and  brandy  distilleries,  two  glass-houses,  five 
paper-mills,  and  many  oil-mills  and  saw-mills.  The  exports, 
besides  flax  and  timber,  are  some  cattle,  linen,  and  Meer- 
schaum tobacco-pipes  manufactured  at  Lemgo. 

The  religion  of  the  prince  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  is  Calvinism;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Lemgo 
and  Lippstadt,  and  a  small  portion  of  those  of  Detmold, 
in  all  about  5400,  are  Lutherans,  and  there  are  in  the 
principality  about  1600  Roman  Catholics.  The  government 
is  monarchical,  with  an  assembly  of  estates  consisting  of  21 
members,  which,  according  to  the  constitution  of  1819,  in- 
troduced by  the  Princess  Pauline  as  regent  during  her 
son's  minority,  has  much  more  extensive  powers  than  any^ 
other  representative  assembly  in  Germany.  The  public 
revenue  is  490,000  florins.  The  contingent  to  the  army  of 
the  German  confederation  is  690  men,  and  to  the  common 
treasury  250  florins  per  annum.  Lippe-Dotmold,  with 
Schaumburg-Lippo,  Reuss,  Hohenzollem,  Liechtenstein, 
and  Waldeck,  has  the  sixteenth  vote  in  the  diet,  and  in 
the  full  council  one  vote  of  its  own. 

Detmold,  the  capital,  situated  on  the  Werra,  consists  of 
the  old  and  new  town,  of  which  the  latter  is  very  pleasant, 
and  has  some  delightful  public  walks  and  gardens.    The 
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e^ief  buildings  are  tho  palace,  the  gymnasium,  and  the 
theotre.  There  are  a  eymnasiuro,  a  seminary  for  school- 
roasters,  a  school  of  industry,  a  Bible  society,  a  society  for 
the  promotion  of  Cbristianiiv  among  tho  Jews,  an  hospital, 
&C.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  2500.  Lcmgo  on 
the  Bega,  a  walled  town  with  seven  gates,  has  4U00  inha- 
bitants, who  carry  on  various  manufactures,  especially  of 
woollen,  linen,  leather,  and  tobaccx)- pines,  of  which  the 
last  is  very  considerable.  Tho  town  lias  one  Lutheran 
and  two  Calvinist  churches,  and  a  good  g}mnasium. 
Amonff  the  public  buildings  are  two  houses  belonging  to 
the  prmcc,  called  the  Dppenhof  and  the  Annenhof.  the 
nuns  convent  built  in  the  fourteenth  centiuy,  and  the 
orphan- house. 

ScHAUENBURG-LiPPB  consists  of  four  bailiwicks  in  the 
county  of  Schaucnburff  and  three  in  the  county  of  Lippc, 
which  are  surroundea  by  Hanover,  the  Hessian  part  of 
Schauenberg,  Lippe  Detmold,  and  Westphalia.  It  is  210 
square  miles  in  extent.  The  population  is  25,000,  who 
profess  the  Lutheran  religion,  except  3500  Gilvinists  in 
Alverdessen  and  Blomberg.  and  100  Roman  Catholics.  The 
country,  which  is  in  general  mountainous,  has  no  rivers  ex- 
cept small  aiHuents  of  the  Weser:  the  Steiu-hude  lake 
is  about  5  miles  long,  2)  broad,  and  at  most  6  feet  deep. 
Tho  country  produces  corn,  pulse,  potatoes,  turnips,  rape 
seed,  flax,  fruit,  timber,  horned  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats, 
Dorics,  poultry,  game,  and  fish.  Its  mineral  products  are 
cools,  stone,  and  lime.  There  are  no  manufactures,  except 
some  of  thread  and  linen  carried  on  by  the  peasantry.  The 
revenue  is  215,000  florins  (about  21,000/.  sterling).  The 
country  has  had  ever  since  1816  an  assembly  or  estates, 
which  consists  of  13  members,  and  meets  annually,  llie 
chief  town  and  residence  of  the  prince  is  Biickeburg  on  the 
Aa,  which  has  a  population  of  2427  inhabitants.  There 
are  a  Lutheran  and  a  Calvinist  church,  a  gymnasium,  an 
orphan-house,  &C.,  but  no  remarkable  buildings.  Stadt- 
hagen,  a  walled  town  with  three  gates,  has  1485  inhabitants. 
There  are  in  tho  town  a  palace,  which  is  the  usual  resi- 
dence of  the  princesses  dowager,  a  Latin  school,  and  other 
]iublic  institutions ;  and  the  church,  with  the  splendid  mau- 
soleum erected  by  Prince  Ernest.  In  the  neighbourhood 
there  are  coal-mines  and  considerable  stone-quarries. 
Schauenbei^-Lippe,  as  a  member  of  the  German  confede- 
ration, has  one  vote  in  the  general  council  and  part  of  the 
sixteenth  vote  with  Lippe  Detmold,  &c  ItB  contingent  is 
240  men,  and  its  payment  to  the  treasury  250  florins. 

(Von  Donop,  Hiit,  Geog.  Beschreibung  der  Lwpetchen 
Lande;  Stein,  Geogr,  Lexicon;  Hassel,  Handbuch  der 
Erdbe*chreibung*\ 

Ll'PSIUS.  JUSTUS,  was  bom  at  Isque,  a  village  be- 
tween Brussels  and  Louvain,  the  1 8th  of  October,  1 547.  He 
was  educated  at  Brussels,  Cologne,  and  Louvain,  and  at  the 
age  of  nineteen  published  *  Varis  Lectiones  *  of  some  of  the 
principal  Roman  authors ;  this  work  was  so  highly  esteemed 
oy  his  learned  contemporaries,  that  be  was  received  with  dis- 
tinguished honour  at  Home,  whither  be  went  in  the  same 
year,  by  the  Cardinal  Granvelle  and  Pope  Pius  V.  After 
remaining  two  years  at  Rome  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
history  at  Jena,  where  he  resided  till  1574.  In  1579  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  history  at  Leyden,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  the  ecclesiastical  disputes  of  the  times. 
During  his  residence  at  this  place  he  professed  the  Reformed 
religion,  but  on  quitting  Leyden  in  1591  he  returned  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  m  which  be  bad  been  brought 
up,  and  published  two  treatises  in  defence  of  the  worship  of 
saints  and  their  miracuk>U8  powers  KDiva  Virgo  HaUen- 
tii,  1604;  Diva  Vir^o  Sichemiensii,  1605).  He  was  after- 
wards professor  of  history  at  Louvain,  where  Jie  remained 
till  his  death,  March  24,  1606. 

The  works  of  Lipsius,  which  are  very  numerous,  were 
collected  and  published  at  Antwerp  in  1637;  and  also  at 
We^el  in  1675  ;  they  consist  of  notes  on  the  Latin  authors, 
*of  which  the  commentary  on  Tacitus  is  the  best,  and  is  very 
useful ;  treatises  on  moral  and  poUtical  philosophy,  and  dis- 
sertations on  Roman  antiquities  and  historical  sumects. 

LIPU'RA,  lUiger's  name  for  the  Taillest  Marmot  of 
PennanU  THyrax,  vol.  xii.,  p.  417.]  Note,  the  species  is 
marked  as  doubtful  by  Dr.  Fischer,  as  fiir  as  regards  Hyrax, 

LIPU'RUS,  a  generic  name  given  by  GoldAiss  to  a  spe- 
eies  ?  of  Wombat  iPkaicoiarClos),  marked  as  doubtful  by 
Dr.  Fischer. 

LIQUATION,  or  £UQUATION,  a  prooeat  by  which 
lilvet  ia  lomeiimea  separated  finwi  oopper ;  it  ia  an  old  me- 


thod, which  has  fallen  considerably  into  disuce  on  arrount 
of  the  trouble  and  expense  attending  it.  When  O'ppcr 
contains  silver  in  the  proportion  proper  for  this  opcrat>jn«  it 
is  at  a  certain  stage  of  the  process  of  reduction  mixed  with 
lead,  which  has  little  affinity  for  the  copper,  but  oumbinn 
easily  with  the  silver;  the  lead  holding  the  silver  u  tbcc 
worked  off  on  a  cupel  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  silver  is 
obtained  separate.  (Aikin's  Dictionary  qf  Chemittrg^ 
vol  ii.,  p.  367.) 

LIQUIDAMBAR,  a  senus  of  plants  of  the  natur^ 
family  of  Balsamifluse  ofBlume,  which  has  been  altered 
to  BalMamace<e  by  Dr.  Lindley.  The  name  is  derived  ffocia 
liquidum,  fluid,  and  ambar,  the  Arabic  name  of  amber.  Tb« 
genus  is  closely  allied  to  the  willow  and  plane  ttiUn.  but 
uistineuisbed  firom  both  by  its  two-lobed,  twocelled,  man>  - 
seeded  capsules,  and  their  albuminous  embryo.  The  ftpectcs 
are  only  three  in  number,  all  forming  fine  trees,  and  occur- 
ring in  Java,  the  Levant,  and  North  America.  Ltqtatlam' 
bar  sturacifiua  is  the  species  found  in  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  is  called  ttteet  gurrt, 
and  forms  a  large  and  fine  tree,  bearing  some  rescmblaxir* 
to  the  lesser  maple  (acer  campestre) :  the  wood  is  of  a  bard 
texture  and  fine  grain,  and  makes  handsome  furniture,  but 
the  tree  is  more  noted  for  the  flagrant  liauid  re^in 
which  exudes  from  incisions  in  the  stem,  thouen  not  very 
copiously.  This  is  called  iiquidambar,  oil  of  liquidambar,  and 
copalm  balsam,  which  has  a  pleasant  balsamic  odour,  and 
an  aromatic  bitter  taste.  This  becoming  dry  and  opaque, 
forms  what  is  called  sq/t  or  white  liouidambar,  whjch  re- 
sembles very  thick  turpentine,  has  a  techier  odour  than  the 
liquid  balsam,  and  contains  less  volatile  oil,  but  more  ben- 
xoic  acid.  Z.  orienialis  is  a  small  tree,  a  native  of  C>7ruf 
and  other  parts  of  the  East  Indies;  was  introduced  into  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  from  Smyrna,  and  is  said  to  occur  along 
the  Red  Sea.  Dr.  Pocock,  as  Quoted  by  Dr.  Lindley,  state* 
that  it  is  called.  Xylon  Effendi  (the  wood  of  our  Lord),  in 
Cyprus,  where  it  produces  an  excellent  white  turpentine, 
especially  by  incisions  made  in  the  bark.  It  is  tnis  sub- 
stance perhaps  which  is  alluded  to  in  many  works  by  tb* 
name  Bosa  maJkh  or  malios,  described  as  a  balsamic  fluid 
produced  upon  the  island  of  Cabross,  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  Red  Sea  near  Cadess,  which  is  three  days'  joume)  firuca 
Suei.  But  there  are  no  recent  accounts  of  this  sub&tancc, 
which  is  thought  by  some  authors  to  be  procured  from  the 
following  species. — L.  altingia  of  Blume  is  a  native  of  the 
forests  of  Java,  at  elevations  of  2000  to  3000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  forms  a  gigantic  tree,  with  bark  bavuii; 
a  hot  and  bitterish  taste,  yielding  a  fragrant  baUam,  or  liquid 
storax,  the  raiomola  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  though 
there  is  no  proof  that  the  liquid  storax  known  ii^  Europe  u 
obtained  from  it,  and  it  does  not  grow  near  the  localitt«« 
whence  liquid  storax  has  so  long  been  obtained.  It  n 
therefore  probable  that  some  portion  is  obtaine<l  by  boiUnfc 
the  branches  of  styrax  officinale,  or  acting  upon  them  with 
oil,  spirit,  or  naphtha.    [Styrax.] 

The  subject  is  interesting  as  connected  with  antient  com* 
merce,  inasmuch  as  old  writers  mention  a  liquid  with  the 
9oiid  storax.  By  the  Arabs  the  former  is  described  under 
the  name  mia-saileh,  liauid  storax ;  and  the  latter,  naa- 
yabteK  solid  storax.  Both  are  described  by  Serapion  under 
the  head  Miha  ;  by  Avicenna  under  the  several  heads  of  Lmb^ 
neef  Astaruk^  and  Miha.  The  name  mia-taileti^  with  the 
affix  rue  (j  nice),  would  appear  to  be  the  origin  of  the  Maia>ma 
Baeamoia,  and  thus  one  which  has  been  variously  oomipt«d. 

LIQUORICE.      [GLYCYRHtZA.] 

URIODENDRON.    [Tukip  Trkb.] 

LIRIS.    [Campania.] 

USBON  (LISBO'A,  in  Portuguese),  the  capital  of  the 
kin^om  of  Portugal,  is  situated  on  the  ncrtbem  bank  of 
the  Tagus,  about  nine  miles  above  the  bar  or  entrance  of 
the  river,  in  38**  42'  N.  lat.  and  9°  6'  W.  long.  It  rises  in 
the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  ftom  the  bank  of  the  nwr. 
being  built  on  a  succession  of  hills,  the  highest  of  which  are 
the  hill  of  Buenot  Ayres,  or  EstreUa,  to  the  west,  and  the 
castlehill  to  the  east.  Most  of  the  streeU  are  steefi, 
irregular,  and  tortuous,  besides  being  ill  paved  and 
dirty.  One  part  of  the  city  however,  which  has  been  en- 
tirely rebuilt  sinoe  the  great  earthquake  of  1755,  is  regular 
and  handsome ;  it  lies  on  even  ground  in  a  valley  which 
runs  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  river,  between  the 
castle-hUl  to  the  east,  and  the  hais  of  S.  Francisco  and  Do 
Oarmo  on  the  west  This  space  contains  about  eight  or  nine 
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AygMta,  tolerably  vide,  and  nearly  half  a  mile  m  length, 
ronteining  the  best  shops  in  Lisbon,  especially  those  of  the 
goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  and  jewellers.  Ifhese  streets  are 
ct\>s^d  at  right  angles  by  other  streets,  and  they  terminate 
OQ  the  river  side  in  a  handsome  square  called  Praga  de 
Comraercio,  one  side  of  which  is  formed  by  the  Tagus,  and 
the  other  sides  by  the  arsenal,  the  custom-house,  the  ex- 
change, royal  library,  and  other  public  buildings.  This 
square  is  adorned  with  a  bronze  statue  of  king  Joseph  I. 
At  the  opposite  or  north  end  of  the  above-mentioned  streets 
are  two  squares,  the  Pra9a  da  Figueira,  or  market-place, 
aoil  the  Pra9a  do  Rocio,  the  latter  of  which  is  bounded  on 
one  side  by  the  convent  of  S.  Dominic  and  the  massive 
bu.ldings  formerly  occupied  by  the  Inquisition.  Farther 
north  going  towaros  the  country  is  the  Passeio  Publico,  or 
promenade,  which  however  is  small,  and  very  inferior  to  the 
public  gardens  of  other  capitals. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  town,  which  lies  at  the  foot  of  and 
beyond  the  castle,  consists  of  narrow,  irregular,  iU-paved 
streets,  with  a  neat  house  here  and  there.  This  is  the  oldest 
part  of  Lisbon,  and  the  houses  are  high  and  old  fashioned. 
It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  earthquake  destroyed  all 
the  buildings  in  the  valley,  it  spared  tne  houses  built  on 
the  steep  declivity  of  the  hill. 

To  the  westward  of  the  new  streets  the  town  rises  on  the 
steep  declivity  of  a  succession  of  hills,  with  a  few  good 
streets  and  open  places  here  and  there,  especially  along  the 
I  rirer  side,  the  rest  of  the  streets  being  cf^ked,  narrow,  and 
filthy.  Here  and  there  are  massive  buildings,  chiefly  con- 
\ents  and  churches,  which  crown  the  summits  of  the  hills, 
and  tower  above  all  the  rest.  Lisbon  being  an  open  town 
like  London,  and  its  suburbs  very  long  and  straggling  in 
various  directions,  it  is  not  easy  to  define  its  hmits.  Its 
western  boundary  however  is  generally  fixed  at  the  stream 
of  Alcantara,  which  falls  into  the  Tagus,  and  from  thence 
to  the  eastern  extremity  of4he  town  the  length  in  a  straight 
line  is  between  three  and  four  miles,  not  reckoning  the  sinu- 
cities  of  the  ground  ;  the  depth  of  the  town  from  the  Tagus 
inland  varies  from  one  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half,  not  in- 
cluding the  long  straggling  lines  of  houses  which  extend 
along  the  approaches  to  the  town.  The  whole  of  the  area 
thus  described  is  however  far  from  being  thickly  covered 
«ith  buildings;  many  parts  are  occupied  by  extensive 
gaideos,  plantations,  the  naked  steep  declivities  of  the  bills, 
aud  by  ruins  and  rubbish.  The  district  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
along  the  slope  of  the  western  hill,  is  the  least  densely  built, 
and  contains  many  pleasant  and  healthy  residences  with  gar> 
dens,  which  are  mostly  occupied  by  foreigners.  West  of  the 
lindge  of  Alcantara  a  line  of  streets  parallel  to  the  Tagus 
roil nects  Lisbon  with  the  market-town  and  royal  residence 
of  Belem,  or  Bethlehem.    [Beleu.] 

The  Tagus  from  Belem  up  to  the  western  end  of  Lisbon 
n  little  more  than  one  mile  in  width,  but  opposite  the  centre 
of  Lisbon  it  widens  considerably,  the  left  or  southern  bank 
turning  suddenly  to  the  south  near  the  town  of  Almada, 
aud  forming  a  wide  bay  or  reach  about  five  or  six  miles  in 
breadth,  and  extending  far  to  the  north-east.  This  bay 
gives  to  the  river  in  front  of  Lisbon  a  sea-like  appearance, 
vhicb  adds  to  the  effect  of  the  scenery.  The  southern  bank, 
vbth  is  billy  about  Almada,  becomes  low  higher  up  the 
n^er,  and  is  swampy  at  low  water;  it  is  however  studded 
vith  small  towns  and  villages,  such  as  Aldea  Gallego, 
Kouta,  Alhosvedos,  Lavradio,  Barreiro,  Coina,  Seixal, 
Ctsilhas,  MonteUa,  and  Almada.  These  places  keep  up 
t  constant  traffic  with  Lisbon,  which  they  supply  with  fruits, 
vegetables,  wine,  &c.,  )>esides  being  the  medium  of  inter- 
foane  between  the  capital  and  the  southern  provinces 
cf  the  kingdom,  and  also  with  Spain  by  the  post-road  of 
Badajoj. 

The  broad  Tagus  gives  to  Lisbon  a  most  splendid  and 
safe  harbour,  which  might  contain  all  the  fleets  of  Europe. 
'  The  largest  men  of  war  can  anchor  close  to  Lisbon.  The 
♦nUanoe  of  the  river  is  defended  by  two  forts,  St.  Julian  on 
the  north  bank,  and  Bugio  on  a  small  island  opposite,  which 
u  joined  to  the  southern  bank  at  low  water. 

The  most  striking  and  imposing  buildings  of  Lisbon  are 
H»  va4t  and  massive  convents,  which  crown  the  hills,  and 
''A  hke  palaces  and  fortresses ;  before  the  late  suppression 
*f  the  monasteries  they  gave  to  Lisbon  a  monkish  appear- 
»oce.  The  wealth  of  these  convents  and  the  number  of 
^eii  inmates  have  been  much  exaggerated  by  party 
▼ntera  ever  since  the  time  of  PombaL  Those  who  wish  to 
^  the  other  side  of  the  question,  or  a  reasonable  defence 


of  the  monks,  wfll  find  it  in  a  well  written  work  published  at 
Lisbon  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  ^y  a  gra- 
duate of  the  university  of  Coimbra,  styled  Os  Fiade9  jid- 
fados  no  Tribunal  da  Hazao,  (*  The  Friars  brought  to 
udgment  before  the  Court  of  Reason*),  which  gives  the 
statistics  of  Portuguese  monasteries.  But  the  late  suppres- 
sion, like  all  those  effected  since  the  French  revolution,  has 
been  executed  in  a  hasty  unfeeling  manner,  and  instead  of 
relieving  the  public  distress  has  added  to  it,  by  ^browing 
thousands  of  mdividuals  destitute  upon  society.  By  for- 
bidding the  admittance  of  novices,  by  opening  the  doors  of 
the  convents  to  an  tnose  who  wished  to  leave  them,  and  by 
uniting  the  remaining  inmates  of  several  convents  of  the 
same  order  into  one,  the  suppression  would  have  been  gra- 
dual, beneficial,  and  effectual,  and  no  injustice  would  have 
been  perpetrated;  but  this  process  appears  too  slow  to  those 
who  wish  to  coin  money  by  the  summary  process  of  confis- 
cation, a  process  however  which  history  has  proved  to  be 
ruinous  to  states,  although  it  may  enrich  unprincipled  in- 
dividuals. 

The  popjilation  of  Lisbon  is  very  mixed,  consisting  of 
people  from  every  province  of  Portugal,  who  resort  thither 
m  quest  of  employment,  of  a  great  number  of  blacks  and 
men  of  colour  from  the  colonies,  and  of  numerous  Galleeos, 
or  porters  and  water-carriers  from  GaU'cia,  and  other 
foreigners.  The  lower  classes  live  poorly,  and  are  dirty  in 
their  appearance.  The  crowds  of  beggars  and  vagrants, 
who  display  their  sores  and  other  infirmities,  are  trouble- 
some, disgusting,  and  dangerous.  The  police  is  still  very 
imperfect,  and  the  streets  are  but  partially  and  imperfectly 
lighted  at  night.  Lisbon  is  not  provided  with  conduits  or 
sewers,  and  all  the  fiUh  is  thrown  into  the  streets,  from 
which  it  is  washed  off  by  the  rain  into  the  river.  (Kinsey, 
Portugal  lUusiraied,  1829;  Captain  Alexander,  Sketches 
of  Portugal,  1834.) 

The  cUmate  of  Lisbon  is  healthy  and  genial ;  it  is  very  hot 
and  dry  in  the  summer  months,  when  the  heat  is  often  96** 
of  Fahrenheit  bu^is  relieved  by  north-west  winds:  heavy 
rains  fall  in  November  and  December :  cold  clear  weather 
prevails  in  January,  but  in  February  the  weather  becomes 
mild  again,  and  the  spring  begins.  Snow  is  a  very  rare 
occurrence. 

A  fine  aqueduct,Os  Arcos  das  Agoas  Li  vres,  supplies  Lisbon 
with  good  water,  brought  from  several  springs  situated  near 
the  village  of  Bellas,  three  leagues  north-west  of  Lisbon. 
The  aqueduct  is  in  part  conducted  under  ground ;  but  on 
approaching  Lisbon  it  passes  across  a  deep  valley,  and  the 
water  is  carried  over  a  number  of  bold  arches  for  a  length 
of  about  2400  feet  The  water  enters  the  town  on  the 
north-west  at  a  place  called  Amorpra,  where  is  the  reser- 
voir, from  which  the  water  is  distributed  to  the  several 
fountains  about  the  town.  The  Gallegos  draw  water  in 
small  barrels  from  the  fountains,  and  seli  it  from  house  to 
house,  or  cry  it  about  the  streets. 

Olive  and  orange  trees,  cypresses  and  judas-trees,  and 
some  elms  and  poplars,  are  the  trees  seen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lisbon.  Orange-trees  abound  both  in  the 
quintas,  or  gardens,  and  also  in  open  spots :  they  require 
much  water,  which  is  distributed  by  small  troughs  or  chan- 
nels which  are  suppUed  by  water-wheels.  The  earth  is  heaped 
up  at  the  roots,  and  the  water  is  conducted  between  these 
heaps.  The  fruit  is  perfectly  ripe  in  May,  and  continues 
till  August  Oranges  for  exportation  are  gathered  in  Fe- 
bruary, before  they  are  ripe. 

The  greater  part  of  the  country  round  Lisbon,  particu- 
larly on  the  east  and  north  sides,  is  covered  with  large 
gardens  surrounded  by  high  walls,  which  bound  the  view 
on  every  side.  These  gardens,  cailed  '  Quintas,*  are  often 
of  considerable  extent,  and  laid  out  rather  for  use  than 
pleasure,  generally  containing  plantations  of  orange  and 
olive  trees,  and  sometimes  vineyards  and  even  oom-fielda. 
A  pretty  large  house  is  attached  to  them,  in  which  the  families 
of  the  owners  spend  part  of  the  summer.  To  the  west  of 
Lisbon  the  country  is  not  so  well  cultivated;  the  hills  are 
more  rockv  and  naked ;  the  soil  consists  of  basalt,  covered 
here  and  there  with  limestone:  the  basalt  on  which  Lisbon  is 
built  extends  to  the  north-west  towards  the  market-town  of 
Bellas  already  mentioned,  and  thence  to  the  north  as  far  as 
the  Cabega  da  Hontachinue,  and  to  the  south  as  far  as  the 
Tagus  near  Belem.  (Link,  Travels  in  Portugal.)  Beyond 
Bellas,  running  north-east  to  south-west  and  terminating 
on  the  sea  at  Cabo  de  Bocca,  rises  a  high  range  of  moun- 
tains fuU  of  peaks,  consisting  ^%,m^'sS^y9^f^ 
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with  limefttonc.  Tbo  fiouth  declivity  of  these  moantains 
towards  Lisbon  is  naked,  and  it  is  on  the  opposite  or  north- 
ern derUvity  that  the  delight  Ail  quintas  and  shady  groves 
are  situated  which  afford  a  summer  residence  to  the  wealthy 
inhabitants  of  Lisbon.  [Cintra.] 

Leaving  Lisbon  for  the  north  towards  Torrea  Vcdras  there 
is  a  succession  of  suburbs  or  viUaj:jes,  such  as  Campo  Grande, 
Carnidc,  Lumiar.  Lourcs,  &c.,  extending  for  several  miles 
almost  without  interruption.  The  same  occurs  in  a  north- 
east  direction  along  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  towards  Sa* 
cavern. 

The  population  of  Lisbon  is  reckoned  at  260,000  inhabit- 
ants. Its  trade,  though  much  diminished  since  the  loss  of 
Brazil,  is  still  considerable.  It  exports  wine,  fruits,  and  oil ; 
and  it  imports  corn,  salt  fish,  salt  butter,  cheese,  timber, 
iron,  lead,  tin,  copper,  coals,  tar,  and  nil  sorts  of  foreign 
roanufactmes,  with  which  it  supplies  the  whole  southern 
part  of  the  kingdom.  Lisbon  has  some  manufactories  of 
bilks,  paper,  soap,  and  leather ;  its  goldsmiths  and  jewellers 
arc  very  expert ;  and  there  are  also  sugar  refineries  and 
{lotteries.  We  ought  to  obser%'e  here  that  the  laziness  and 
want  of  industry  of  the  Portuguese  have  been  much  exag- 
gerated by  travellers. 

The  scientific  and  literary  institutions  are : — 1.  The  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  during  the  reign  of  Queen 
Maria  in  tbo  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  It  is  a  most 
respectable  association,  and  has  published  very  interesting 
memoirs  on  the  history,  laws,  ana  economy  of  Porlivgal,  as 
well  as  upon  its  natural  history  and  that  of  its  colonies. 
2.  The  College  of  the  Nobles,  a  very  handsome  building, 
founded  in  1761.  3.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Marine, 
founded  in  1779,  or  School  of  Navigation  and  Ship-build- 
in?,  with  the  observatory  attached  to  it.  4.  The  Royal 
Academy  of  Artillery  and  Engineers,  founded  in  1790. 
5.  The  Royal  Military  College.  6.  The  School  of  Music 
7.  The  Botanical  Garden  and  Cabinet  of  Natural  History 
at  tho  royal  residence  of  Ajudo,  neac  Belem.  8.  The 
Royal  Library  and  that  of  the  Necessidades.  9.  The  Royal 
Schools  of  Vicente  de  Fora,  where  philosophy,  geometry, 

giysics,  and  the  antient  languages  are  taught.  10.  The 
oyal  School  of  Drawing  and  Civil  Architecture.  There 
are  also  primary  or  elementary  schools  in  the  various  dis- 
tricts of  the  city. 

Society  at  Lisbon  is  rather  dull:  families  live  much 
among  themselves ;  the  Portuguese  are  not  very  fond  of 
exercise,  and  their  chief  relaxation  is  going  to  their  quintas 
in  the  summer.  Carriages  are  scarce  and  old  fashioned. 
The  Italian  Opera,  or  De  Carlos,  is  a  handsome  house  and 
much  fk^uented.  Tho  Portuguese  play-houses  are  small, 
and  the  performances  not  very  choice.  Tho  best  inns  in 
Liiibon  are  kept  by  foreigners.  There  are  some  tolerable 
coffee  houses,  and  a  number  of  tavemas,  or  wineshops,  and 
eating-houses,  generally  dirty  and  ill-provided. 

The  inhabitants  of  Lisbon,  though  mostly  inclined  to 
bigotry,  are  very  tolerant  towards  foreigners,  owing  to  their 
constant  intercourse  with  the  English  and  other  Protestants, 
and  have  not  that  horror  of  heretics  which  is  exhibited  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  parts  of^Spain. 

(Kinscy,  Portugal  Illustrated;  Minano,  Diccion,  Geog.; 
Link,  Travels  in  Portugal,  a  good  work  of  the  end  of  the 
last  centur)' ;  and  other  tourists.  See  also  Map  qf  Lisbon^ 
by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.) 

LISBURN,  a  parliamentary  borough  town,  not  corporate, 
situated  partly  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Massereene  and  county 
of  Antrim,  and  partly  in  the  barony  of  Upper  Caatlereagh  and 
county  of  Down,  in  Ireland.  The  parish,  called  likewise 
Blaris,  extends  also  into  the  barony  of  Lower  Iveagli,  in  tbo 
county  of  Down.  The  town  is  73  Irish  or  93  statute  miles 
fVom  Dublin,  and  7  Irish  or  9  statute  roQes  fh>m  Belfast 
The  boundaries  of  the  borough,  as  settled  by  2  and  3  Will. 
IV.,  c.  89,  comprise  1326  statute  acres. 

This  town  took  its  orison  from  the  erection  of  a  fbrtified 
mansion,  about  1610,  by  Lord  Fulk  Conway,  to  whom  a  large 

?art  of  the  territory  of  Kilultagh  had  been  granted  by  James  I. 
*htoo  grants  were  enlarg^  and  confirmed  to  Viscount 
Conway  in  the  succeeding  reign,  during  which  tbo  number 
of  English  and  Welsh  settlers  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood greatly  increased.  The  town  was  at  this  time  called 
Lisnegarvey,  and  soon  became  a  considerable  place,  aa 
appears  by  the  gallant  and  successful  defence  which  iimadb 
against  the  Irish  under  O'Neill  on  the  28th  November,  1041. 
The  town  and  castle  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Royalists 
until  1650,  when  Sir  CharlcM  Coote  took  posteasioa  of  the 


flace  fbr  the  parliament  On  the  Restoration,  King  Cbarlet 
I.,  in  consideration  of  the  loyalty  and  services  of  the  inha- 
bitants, granted  them  a  patent,  dated  27th  October*  Ifi62, 
by  which  the  church  of  Lisbum  was  erected  into  a  cathedral 
for  the  united  diocese  of  Down  and  Connor,  and  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  borough  were  empowered  to  return  two 
members  to  the  Irish  parliament  On  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  Lisbum  became  the  residence  of  a  number 
of  French  refugees,  who  introduced  the  linen  and  damask 
manufacture,  from  which  much  of  the  succeeding  proapentj 
of  the  place  has  arisen.  A  fire  which  occurrea  in  1 707 
burned  dqwn  the  castle  and  the  chief  part  of  the  town.  The 
castle  gardens  were  then  turned  into  a  pubUc  rromenadr« 
and  the  town  rebuilt  in  a  more  substantial  and  handaocn* 
manner.  During  the  prosperous  period  which  intervened 
between  the  time  of  the  Irisn  volunteers  and  the  rebellion  of 
1798  Lisburn  increased  rapidly.  Since  that  time  the  town 
has  rather  declined,  owing  probably  to  the  superior  factlitics 
for  carrying  on  the  linen  and  cotton-spinning  trades  posse»»cd 
by  the  neighbouring  seaport  of  Belfast 

The  seneschcd  of  the  manor  of  Kilultagh  is  the  returning- 
officer  in  elections  for  the  borough,  which,  since  the  UnKm, 
is  represented  in  the  imperial  parliament  by  one  member. 
The  number  of  electors  in  March,  1836,  was  134.  The 
right  of  election  by  act  2  and  3  Will  IV.,  c.  88,  is  vested  m 
the  5/.  householders. 

The  appearance  of  Lisbum  is  very  pleasing.  It  it  titu* 
ated  on  a  gently  Rising  ground,  on  the  norih-weaterti  ur 
Antrim  side  of  the  Lagan.  The  market-house  occupies  an 
open  i»pace  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  where  the  three  priu- 
cipal  streets  meet.-  It  is  a  handsome  building,  with  a 
cupola.  Near  the  market-house  is  the  church,  an  elegant 
edifice  with  a  lofty  spire,  on  each  side  of  which  the  two 
streets  leading  towards  Belfast  and  the  old  bridii;e  over  the 
Lagan  diverge.  The  castle  gardens  are  incluiied  betveva 
the  former  o^  these  and  the  nvei^,over  which  the  walks  and 
terrace  command  a  fine  prospect.  The  houses  in  the  mam  i 
street  are  chiefly  built  of  English  brick,  and  have  a  icsy 
elegant  appearance.  Those  in  the  opposite  or  western  eitd 
of  the  town  are  of  an  inferior  description,  and  the  suburb 
towards  Moira  is  mean.  Of  992  houses  withm  the  borovxh, 
675  are  roofed  with  slate,  which  is  an  unusuallv  large  jw«>- 
portion  of  that  class  of  houses  in  an  Irish  inland  town.  The 
manor  court-house,  formeriv  a  chanel  for  the  French 
Huguenots,  and  the  linen-hall,  are  substantial  and  commo- 
dious buildines.  There  are  also  three  Presbyterian  meeUnc- 
bouses,  one  Methodist  ditto,  and  one  Roman  Catholic  chapcL 

Lisburn  is  well  paved,  and  is  amply  supplied  with  vaur    ; 
by  conduits  to  the  houses.    The  provisions  of  the  Light izig    | 
Act  have  not  been  applied.    The  constabulary  force  qtsar-    < 
tered  in  the  town  discharge  the  duties  of  municipal  puhce.    ' 
On  an  island  in  the  Lagan,  in  the  eastern  suburb*,  are    | 
extensive  ''triol- works.    Some  of  the  largMt  bleacb-grecn% 
for  linen  in  Ireland  are  in  the  vicinity;  and  in  the  K>«a 
are  print-works  for  muslins,  and  a  diaper  and  damask  f*c-   , 
lory,  much  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  fabrics^     A   i 
navigation  extends  from  the  town  by  the  river  Lagan  to  the 
sea  at  Belfast  and  by  the  river  and  a  canal  to  Loch  N«:«j;;fa    I 
A  railroad  is  now  nearly  completed  between  Belfast  miui 
Lisburn,  which  is  intended  as  the  commencement  of  a  \»tm  I 
through  Armagh  to  Dublin.    This  is  .the  second  wovk  c  f 
the  kmd  hitherto  undertaken  in  Ireland. 

In  1812  the  number  of  houses  in  the  borough  was  abcpat  i 
800,  and  the  estimated  number  of  inhabitants  4rfI2.     i^ 
1831  the  number  of  houses  was  992,  and  of  inhabitan's  i 
6745.    In  1824  there  were  hi  the  parish  of  Li»bum  an*  ■•  | 
day-schools,   educating   766   males  and  648  females.     Of 
these  schools  two  were  supported  by  the  Associaliun   f  «c 
Discountenancing  Vice,  and  two  others  were  partly  sup- 
ported by  subscribers.    The  county  infirmary  is  at  Lubuni^ 
and  there  are  almshouses  for  fourteen  female^  8Upptific<d  by  : 
bequests,  amounting  in  all  to  27 6U/.  I 

{Survey  qf  the  County  qf  Antrim^  Dublin,  1812  ;  I\m^^  \ 
liamentary  Reports  and  Pipers^  &c.) 

LISCOV,  CHRISTIAN  LUDWIG,  bom  at  Witter . 
berg,  1701,  allhaugh  ver)*  Uttle  known  in  this  country,  »tLil  i 
ranks  high  in  Germany  for  his  satirical  writings,  wfaicli^  tn ; 
their  caustic  irony,  show  their  author  to  haie  hadaou«k>i 
genial  turn  of  mind  with  Swift.  Very  few  partiruUr»  ^^  fl 
his  life  have  been  recorded,  furtiier  than  that  about  the  wiej^ ' 
1739  ho  was  private  tutor  at  Liibeck,  where  a  pedant  i 
named  Sievers  was  the  first  who  fell  under  thecasti^«ti«.si 
of  his  pen.    After  ^l^tiMi  i9^<59^ie§*v!«'''*^    *« 
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Gehetmeorath  von  Blome.  from  which  time  nothmg  can  be 
traced  respecting  him  till  he  entered  the  service  of  Von 
Hetoecker  at  Dresden.  Under  this  accomplished  and 
leneroos  patron  he  might  have  passed  his  days  in  tran- 
nuilhiy,  had  not  his  love  of  ridicule  prevailed  over  his  pru- 
lence.  Having  offended  the  English  minister  at  that  court 
by  some  sarcasms,  he  drew  upon  nimself  the  resentment  of 
tfte  all-povcxful  Count  Bruhl,  who  caused  him  to  be  sent  as 
1  itite  prisoner  to  Eilcnburg,  where  he  died  shortly  after, 
October  30.  1 760.  Some  however  have  questioned  the 
truth  of  his  having  been  in  confinement. 

Posterity  has  been  more  just  to  Liscov's  merits  than  were 
btf  contemporaries.  His  satire  was  directed  only  against 
preflumption  and  folly,  and  was  besides  far  more  general  than 
personal,  certainly  iinpartial,  and  without  any  respect  to  per- 
lons  for  a  powerful  defender  was  in  his  eyes  no  more  than  the 
metoest.  That  he  possessed  no  ordinary  ability  for  politics 
otjr  veil  be  conceived  when  we  find  Pott,  the  editor  of  a 
postbamous  work  of  his,  saying  that  had  Count  Bruhl  lis- 
tened to  Ltscov*8  advice,  Germany  would  have  been  spared 
th«  Seven  Years*  War.  The  first  complete  edition  of  his 
works  was  published  by  Kriegrath  Miichler,  in  3  vols.  8vo., 
Berlin,  1806.  Of  several  of  these  pieces  the  titles  will 
ronvev  some  notion  of  the  subjects :  *  On  the  Excellence 
and  Usefulness  of  Bad  Writers;*  *On  the  Uselessness  of 
Good  Works  towards  Salvation  ;*  and  the  'Inaugural  Dis- 
course of  the  learned  J.  E.  P.,  &c.  at  the  Academy  of  Small 
Wits;  together  with  the  Reply  of  that  eminent  Society.* 
Liscov's  own  Apology  for  his  satirical  attacks  is  most  ad- 
mirable; and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  although  satire 
leldom  reforms  those  who  are  the  immediate  objects,  it  is 
oerertbeless  highly  beneficial  with  respect  to  many  who 
voold  else  commit  the  same  fullies. 

L18IEUX,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment  in  the  department  of  Calvados.  93  miles  west  by  north 
of  Paris  in  a  straight  line,  or  106  miles  by  the  road  through 
ETreux.  This  town  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  Con- 
qaest,  when  it  was  called  Noviomagus,  or  Noeomagus :  it 
iubfequently  took  the  name  of  Lexovii.  from  the  people  to 
vbom  it  belonged ;  and  from  this  name  the  modern  Lisieux 
A  derived.  It  was  pillaged  by  the  Normans  in  aj).  877 ; 
banted  by  the  Bretons  in  ad.  1130;  and  taken  and  retaken 
sereral  times  in  the  wars  of  the  English  in  France,  and  in  the 
religious  dissensions  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  was  be- 
fore the  Revolution  the  seat  of  a  bishopric;  the  bishop  was 
a  laffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen. 

The  town  stands  on  the  right  or  east  bank  of  the  Touc- 
ques  at  the  junction  of  the  Orbec.  The  old  walls  have 
l«en  lately  replaced  by  some  tolerably  handsome  buildings 
and  a  promenade.  The  streets  of  the  town  are  tolerably 
vide;  the  bouses  are  mostly  of  wood.  The  chief  public 
Ituiidings  are  the  ex-cathedral,  an  antient  edificejthe  epis- 
(Y,;xil  palace  with  its  gardens,  the  seminary  for^je  priest- 
hood, and  the  great  hospital.  The  populatiolk  in  1831 
V4S  10,257;  in  1836  it  was  11,473,  showing  an  increase 
»D  6ve  years  of  1216,  or  above  10  percent.  The  manu- 
Ctctures  of  the  place  are  chiefly  of  broad-cloth,  flannel,  and 
ofihcr  woollen  fabrics ;  woollen  and  cotton  yarn,  and  cotton 
mods;  horae-doths  of  wool  and  hair;  leather,  and  brandy. 
There  are  bleaching  and  dyeinf^  establishments.  The  trade, 
which  is  chiefly  in  the  manufoctures  of  the  town,  is  pro- 
moted by  the  navigation  of  the  Toucques,  which  commences 
at  Lisieux.  There  are  six  yearly  fairs.  Besides  the  public 
institutions  already  noticed,  there  are  several  others,  judi- 
cal or  fiscal ;  also  a  high  school  and  a  theatre. 

The  srrondissement  of  Lisieux  comprehends  348  square 
mtlet^aod  had  in  1831  a  population  of  68,716,  in  1836  of 
S9.ct44.  It  is  subdivided  into  six  cantons  and  131  com- 
ounes^ 

Among  the  former  bishops  of  Lisieux,  Jean  Hennuyer 
Wftervea  honourable  mention :  at  the  time  of  the  massacre 
^  St  Bartholomew  he  preserved  the  Protestants  of  his 
iiooese.  His  kindness  won  over  many  of  them  to  the  Ca- 
^Ue  faith. 

U8KEARD,  LESKEARD,  or  LESKERET,  a  parish, 
iarpormt€  town,  and  parliamentarv  borough,  in  the  hundred 
^Wevi  and  county  of  Cornwall,  distant  218  miles  west- 
Maih-west  fVom  London.  The  assessionable  Duchy  Manor 
/liakeard  includes  the  whole  parish  and  borough.  The 
rtccB  of  the  borough  are  numerous,  commencing  with 
of  Richard,  king  of  the  Romans  and  earl  of  Cornwall, 
her  of  Henry  III.,  granted  in  the  year  1240;  the  latest 
a  of  tbe  39th  Elisabeth,  apd  €ated  26th  Julv,  1687  The 
P  Ch  No.  856. 


council  consists  of  4  aldermen,  one  of  whom  is  the  mayor, 
and  12  councillors.  The  revenue  of  the  corporation  for  the 
year  ending  October,  1832,  was  442/,  and  its  expenditure 
during  the  same  period  was  242/. ;  but  in  previous  years 
the  expenditure  had  considerably  exceeded  the  revenue. 

The  town,  which  is  meanly  built,  stands  parti v  in  a  hollow 
and  partly  upon  rock]^  heights,  which  give  to  the  streets  an 
appearance  of  great  irregularity.  Of  late  years  the  town 
has  been  much  improved,  and  several  persons,  possessed  of 
large  properties,  have  decorated  the  immediate  environs 
with  excellent  houses.  The  chief  public  building  is  the 
town-hall,  erected  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century, 
at  the  expense  of  one  of  the  members  for  the  borough ;  it 
is  a  handsome  structure,  supported  on  granite  columns. 
Liskeard  still  continues  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and 
has  an  excellent  market  It  has  been  greatly  benefited  by 
the  recent  improvement  of  the  roads  in  that  part  of  Corn- 
wall. The  living  is  a  vicarage,  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter, 
possessing  an  average  net  income  of  303/.,  the  rectory  hav- 
ing been  appropriated  to  the  priory  of  Lauuceston.  In  1 304 
the  bishop  of  Exeter  excommunicated  the  inhabitants  of 
Liskeard,  and  put  their  church  under  an  interdict  for 
refusing  to  pay  tithes  in  kind  on  the  ground  of  a  composi- 
tion between  Earl  Richard  and  the  prior.  (1  Par.  Roll,  312.) 
An  attempt  was  afterwards  made  to  appropriate  the  vicarage 
also.  (3  P.  R,  505.)  The  population  of  the  borough  in  1831 
was  2853  and  that  of  the  entire  parish  4042 ;  the  parochial 
assessments  for  the  year  ending  25th  March,  1829,  amount- 
ed to  873/.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  the  cor- 
poration of  Liskeard  had  returned  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment continuously  from  the  rei^n  of  Edward  I.  Tlie 
borough,  which  consists  of  the  parish  of  Liskeard  and  such 
parts  of  the  old  borough  of  Liskeard  as  are  without  the 
parish,  now  returns  one  member.  For  the  history  of  Lis- 
keard, as  part  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwall,  see  Manning's 
Exchequer  Practice,  2nd  ed.,  374, 380 ;  1, 2, 3,  and  4  Mann. 
&  Ryl.  Rep.,  141-2,  153,  177,  471-7;  2  Ventris*  Rep.,  343. 
{Parliamentary  Papers;  Gilbert's  Parochial  History  of 
Cornwall) 

USLE,  or  L'ISLE.    [Vauclusk.J 

LISLE,  WILLIAM  DE,  born  at  Paris  28th  February, 
1675,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Claude  Delisle,  a  geographer 
and  historian,  under  whose  iiistruqtion  he  gave  early  proofs 
of  a  decided  predilection  for  geographical  pursuits. 

Before  the  time  of  Delisle,  the  principal  maps  of  autho- 
rity were  those  of  Nicholas  Sanson,  to  whom  geography  is 
under  many  obligations ;  but  these  maps  were  exceedingly 
erroneous  from  the  want  of  astronomical  observations,  al- 
though it  does  not  appear  that  the  author  had  fully  availed 
himself  of  the  few  observations  which  really  existed.  After 
the  death  of  Sanson,  his  sons  continued  to  reproduce  his 
maps  with  little  or  no  alteration,  notwithstanding  that  the 
more  recent  accounts  of  travellers  and  the  observations  of 
astronomers  were  greatly  at  variance  with  many  of  their 
positions.  For  this  they  were  repeatedly  censured  both  by 
La  Hire  and  Dominic  Cassini,  to  which  however  they  seem 
to  have  paid  little  regard.  At  length,  in  1696,  Cassini 
drew  a  planisphere  upon  the  pavement  of  the  hall  of  the 
Paris  Observatory,  whereon  he  marked  the  position  of  39 
places  according  to  their  observed  latitude  and  longitude, 
and  thus  exhibited  the  magnitude  of  the  errors  which 
vitiated  the  existing  maps,  and  at  the  same  time  pointed 
out  the  means  of  effecting  their  improvement  Still  how- 
ever the  geographical  positions  of  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  places  could  only  be  inferred  from  antient  itineraries, 
and  from  the  varied  and  oHen  conflicting  accounts  of  mo- 
dern travellers,  while  the  coast-lines  had  for  the  most  part 
to  be  determined  from  a  tedious  comparison  of  the  log-books 
of  seamen.  It  is  obvious  that  for  a  task  of  this  descl'iption, 
in  addition  to  the  requisite  scientific  knowledge,  \\\\\v\\  is 
comparatively  of  easy  attainment  a  person  should  be  fa- 
miliar with  languages,  and  his  reading  must  bo  sufiiciently 
extensive  to  enable  him  to  avail  himsself  of  all  historical  re- 
sources; he  mus*  be  able  to  appreciate  the  changes  which 
have  taken  placi  ^.ther  through  accident  or  fraud,  in  the 
measures  ol  aifferenc  nations,  a  problem  of  very  consider^ 
able  difficulty;  but  above  all  he  must  exercise  a  highly 
critical  iudgment  in  according  to  each  statement  a  degree 
of  confidence  duly  proportion^  to  iu  merits.  With  many 
of  these  qualifications  Delisle  was  eminently  endowed,  and 
although  he  left  ample  room  for  the  display  of  peihapa 
greater  abilities  in  his  successor  M.  d'Anville,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  his  own  labours  co«^j^}^tPowerfully  t^tji£ 
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hnprotement  and  extension  of  geompliical  knotvledge. 
Four  ywn  after  Caiaini  had  exposed  the  enormous  inac- 
•uraciet  of  the  then  existing  iDa|>8,  Delisle  published  (1670) 
Ibur  maps  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  together 
With  two  globea  about  one  foot  in  diameter,  the  one  of  the 
tofTestriai,  the  other  of  the  eelesti&l  sphere.  In  these  the 
extent  of  several  countries  was  so  materially  altered  as  to 
ive  to  the  earth  an  appearance  altogether  nv^.  The  length 
f  the  Mediterranean  firom  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  the 
coast  of  Syria,  instead  of  being  1160  leagues  (3225  miles), 
Was  now  limited  to  860  leagues  (2391  miles),  or  to  less  than 
three-fburths  of  its  former  length ;  the  difference  of  longi- 
tude between  the  eastern  and  western  boundaries  of  Asia 
was  in  like  manner  lessened  by  26  degrees ;  and  many  other 
important  corrections,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate, 
were  introduced  fbr  the  first  time  in  these  maps. 

The  reputation  and  profit  which  Delisle  derived  firom 
these  publications  excited  the  cupidity  of  a  man  named 
Nolin,  who,  though  distinguished  by  the  title  of  geographer 
royal,  did  not  hesitate  to  publish  pirated  copies  of  DelUle's 
tnaps,  in  which  he  purpoi^ely  introduced  a  fisw  slight  errors,  in 
th^  hope  of  thereby  evading  detection ;  and  when  taxed  with 
the  n-Aud,  be  retorted  by  ascribing  the  plagiarism  wholly  to 
Delisle.  The  latter  was  in  consequence  obliged  to  institute 
legal  proceedings,  less  ^ith  a  view  to  protect  his  interest 
than  to  clear  his  character  of  an  untust  imputation.  The 
result  of  the  prosecution,  protractecl  during  six  years,  was 
in  favour  of  Delisle,  authorising  him  to  seize  and  destrov 
the  maps  and  plates  of  the  defendant,  a  permission  of  whicn 
he  partially  availed  himself. 

In  1702  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Roval  Academy, 
and  shortly  afterwards  Was  appointed  geographical  tutor  to 
Louis  XV.,  who  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  chief  (pre- 
mier) geographer  royal,  a  title  which  did  not  previously 
exist,  and  which  has  since  been  conferred  okily  upon  M. 
d^Anville. 

The  maps  of  Delisle,  in  illustration  of  particular  coun- 
tries and  or  particulat-  priods  of  history,  now  succeeded  each 
other  in  rapid  succession.  Among  them,  the  edition  of  his 
planisphere,  published  in  1724,  is  deserving  of  particular 
mention,  as  it  shows  the  progress  which  had  been  made  in 
geography  before  D'Anville  had  contributed  considerably  to 
Its  improvement.  The  latest  edition  of  his  maps,  we  believe, 
is  that  of  1 789,  published  by  Dezanche,  in  2  vols,  fol.,  and 
comprising  158  sneets.  Besides  these  he  has  left  an  alias 
of  antient  eeography  and  an  atlas  of  France  divided  into 
provinces.  Sucn  was  his  fiime  that  most  authors  of  respec- 
tability who  wrote  upon  history  or  subjects  connected  with 
it.  were  desirous  of  having  their  works  illustrated  by  his 
maps.  The  czar  of  Russia,  the  king  of  Sicily,  and  other 
European  sovereigns  are  said  to  have  made  munificent 
offers  in  the  expectation  of  inducing  him  to  enter  their 
service  and  to  reside  permanently  in  their  dominions,  but 
his  attachment  to  his  own  country  Would  not  permit  him  to 
accept  them.  Peter  the  Great  in  particular  was  in  the 
habit  of  paying  him  frequent  Visits  during  his  sojourn  at 
ParLt,  partly  to  give  and  partly  to  derive  information  re- 
specting his  own  territories. 

Delisle  died  at  Paris,  26th  of  January,  1726.  In  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Ac&demy  are  printed  the  following 
memoirs  bearing  his  name : — 

'  Observations  on  the  Variation  of  the  Needle  with  refer- 
ence to  Halley's  Map,*  1710;  'Justification  of  the  Antients 
in  matters  of  Gco(rra)>hy.'  1714;  *  On  the  longitude  of 
the  Straiu  of  Magellan,*  1716;  'Geographical  Determina- 
ti  m  of  the  Situation  and  Extent  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
Earth.*  1720 ; '  Geographical  Determination  of  the  Situation 
and  Extent  of  the  Countries  traversed  by  Cyrus  in  his  Ex- 
pedition against  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  and  of  those  tra- 
versed by  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  in  their  retreat,*  1721 ; 
*  Remarka  upon  the  Map  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  sent  to  the 
Academy  by  the  Empress  of  Russia,*  1721 ;  'Comparison 
of  the  extent  of  London  and  Paris,  and  some  other  cities 
both  antient  and  modem,*  1 725 ;  *0n  the  Longitude  of  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Mississippi,*  1726.  Besides  the  fore- 
going he  had  contemplated  a  work  to  be  entitled  '  An  In- 
voduction  to  Geography,*  wherein  he  purposed  giving  an 
aeeountof  the  alterations  which  he  had  introduced;  but  he 
died  before  iu  completion.  The  plan  of  the  work  was  how- 
ever made  known  by  M.  Fleret,  in  a  small  volume  published 
by  thai  gentleman  in  1731. 

ifonUineW^.Oeuvre^  Diveriffi,  laHaye.l  729,  torn.  iii. ;  Bio- 
graphklMivtri^ ;  Qu6rard*b  DictionnaireBibiiOfraphique.) 


US  MORE,  i  bishop*s  see,  late  m  the  arcfaiepiftcopd 
province  of  Cashel,  and  now  in  that  of  Dublin,  in  Irclaod. 
It  includes  portions  of  the  counties  of  Waterford  uid 
Tipperary,  and  extends  37  statute  miles  by  38.  The  cha^ 
ter  consists  of  a  dean,  precentor,  chancellor,  trwwurcr, 
archdeacon,  and  8  prebendaries.  In  1792  the  dtooe<e  vu 
divided  ihto  73  parisnes,  constituting  35  benefices,  and  lut- 
ing 22  churches.  In  1 834  the  numbers  were :  parish«a,  75 ; 
benefices,  43;  churches  of  the  Establishment,.  36;  other 
places  df  Protestant  worship  in  connection  with  tb«  Kkta- 
bli^hment,  1 ;  and  Roman  Uatholic  churches,  65.  la  the 
latter  year  the  total  population  of  the  diocese  was  $16,236, 
of  whom  there  were  5970  members  of  the  BstablMb^^d 
Church,  164  Presbyterians,  3S2  other  Protestant  Diasctitcrx 
and  209,720  Roman  Catholics;  being  in  the  proponiun  of 
dbout  32  Roman  Catholics  tb  1  Protestant  In  the  aaxiM 
year  there  were,  in  this  diocese,  236  daily  schools,  educfttin^ 
1 7,609  voung  persons,  beinflr  in  the  proportion  of  8*14  p«T 
cent  of  the  entire  population  under  daily  instruction  ;  m 
which  ret'pect  Lismore  stands  thirteenth  amon^  the  3i 
dioceses  of  Ireland.  Of  the  above  schools,  12  were,  in  1  Ut, 
in  connection  with  the  National  Board  of  Bduratioo. 

St.  Carthag,  commonly  called  Mochuda,  of  Ratbenj  ta 
Westmeath,  where  he  had  a  famous  school,  was  the  founder 
of  the  cathedral  and  school  of  Lismore,  tn  a-d.  631.  C«xbcl< 
dus,  aHerwards  bishop  of  Tarentum  in  Italy,  succeed<*d. 
During  his  time  and  that  of  his  predecessor,  the  ackoul  «f 
Lismore  was  greatly  celebrated  for  the  number  of  lu  stu- 
dents ;  and  the  town  or  city  is  said  to  have  been  alcutMt 
exclusively  inhabited  by  ecclesiastics.  Soon  after  the  arri- 
val of  the  English,  the  antient  see  of  Ardmore  was  annexed 
to  the  diocese ;  and  in  the  bishopric  of  Thomas  de  Rccf «« 
who  succeeded  a.ix  1358,  the  see,  so  increased,  was  ad4ed  !o 
that  of  Waterford.  By  the  3  and  4  Wm.  IT.,  c  39»  tU 
see  of  Waterford  and  Lismore,  being  void,  has  beoocae 
annexed  to  the  united  see  of  Cashel  and  Emir,  and  tl« 
temporalities  are  now  vested  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Comm^- 
sioners. 

The  town  of  Lismore  is  situated  in  the  baronv  of  Co«h- 
more  And  Coshbride,  4nd  county  of  Waterford*  ou  thr 
southern  bank  of  the  Blackwater,  three  miles  fh>in   tU  , 
point  where  that  river  changes  its  course  from  east  to  sou  tit  I 
near  Cappoquin.    The  Blackwater,  opposite  lismore,   b  ! 
joined  by  theOwenshad,arapid  stream  descending  from  ih« 
Kuockmeledown  mountains,  which  form  a  promment  o^cct  | 
in  the  surrounding  country.  A  handsome  bridpt,  the  ceo^re 
arch  of  which  has  a  span  of  100  feet,  crosses  the  main  n^er  < 
a  little  above  the  point  of  junction,  and  leads  to  tba  ia«n,  | 
which  occupies  the  summit  of  the  southern  bank.     At  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  town  is  the  cathedral,  a  plain  babd-  ' 
some  building,  with  a  tower  and  spire,  boldly  situated  >  n  | 
the  crest  of  the  hill.    It  is  in  the  later  Engliftb  atyle^  abil  i 
was  rhiefly  built  by  the  Earl  of  Cork  in  1663.    The  ca«;Ir.  ' 
a  magnificent  pile,  originally  erected  by  King  John  in  a.o 
1185,  and  greatly  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  the  fi  \% 
Earl  of  Cork,  stands  on  tne  summit  of  a  rocky  bsLnk*  «  b  *  a 
rises  to  the  height  of  nearly  100  feet  above  the  Blackmac.-. 
at  the  opposite  or  western  end  of  the  town.    Lismore  la  t!  : 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  by  whom  it  has  l>c«i« 
greatly  improved  of  late.    The  town  is  also  much  indrbcn! 
to  the  late  duke,  who  built  the  bridge  at  a  cost  of  OiCi., 
and  restored  the  castle,  which  had  been  reduced  almoat  v^  a 
ruin  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Lismore  was  erected  into  a  borough  bjr  charter  of  Ja'icc^  I  j 
and  was  represented  in  the  Irish  parliament  by  two  inrt:  -! 
hers.  The  franchise  was  abolished  at  the  time  of  the  Uk.u  <-  ' 
and  the  compensation,  amounting  to  15,000^  «aa  |«a.d  u 
the  trustees  of  the  late  Eari  of  Cork  and  BurlinKtow*  B% 
the  same  charter,  granted  in  1613,  the  borough  waa  inci-  - 
porated;  but  the  corporation  is  now  defunct.  The  0«aca- 
water  is  naturally  navigable  to  within  a  mile  of  the  to«», 
and  a  canal  has  been  constructed  by  the  late  Duke  of  I>e^-.b'  i 
shire,  by  which  lighters  can  now  come  up  a.«  fiu-  m^  t\wm 
bridge.  There  is  a  small  export  of  grain  aad  fknar;  th.{ 
imports  are  trifling,  consisting  chiefly  of  coal  and  Utnh^^ 
brought  bv  lighten  from  Youghall. 

In  1831  there  were  in  the  town  366  houses  an«l 
inhabitanU.    In  1834  there  were  in  the  parish  of  l«i«i. 
22  day-schools,  educating  705  males  and  498  IrnsaUak, 
these  schools  two  were  chiefly  supported  by  the  dc«a  .^ 
chapter,  one  by  an  annual  grant  from  the  Ckika  o(  I>««o« 
shire,  one  by  an  endowment  by  Lord  Cork,  and  o«a»  ^, 
grattt  from  Sir  Richard  Musgrave^^^^^^Lv^ 
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(Smith's  HUioru  of  the  Couniv  qf  Waterford ;  Ware'» 
Biihop^ ;  Beauforts  Memoir  qfa  Map  qf  Ireland;  Parlia- 
menitrrjf  Reports,  &c.) 

L1SSA,  or  Polish  Lissa  (in  Polish,  Leszno),  a  handsome 
town  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Posen,  in  51"  52'  N.  lat. 
and  16*  36'  p.  long.»  belongs  to  Prince  Sulkowsky,  who 
ha$  a  palace  there*  It  has  twp  Calvinist,  one  Lutheran,  and 
one  Roman  Catholic  church,  a  large  synagogue,  a  Calvin  ist 
GncQaaium  Illustre,  a  Lutheran  ana  a  Roman  Catholic 
5rhool«  and  two  hospitals  and  a  theatre.  Lissa  is  one  of  the 
no't  important  manufacturing  towns  in  the  province.  The 
principal  manufactures  are  woollen  cloths,  linen,  leather, 
hats,  carriages*  tobacco.  The  inhabitants,  8667  in  number, 
of  whom  34?  0  are  Je\vs.  carry  on  a  very  active  trade. 

LISSA,  a  village  in  Prussian  Silesia  and  the  government 
of  Breslna,  is  celebrated  on  account  of  the  victory  gained 
m  the  vicinity,  on  the  5th  of  December,  1757,  by  Frederic 
II ,  at  the  bead  of  36,000  men.  over  an  army  of  90,000  Aus- 
irians  and  Imperialists,  pf  whom  24,000  were  made  prisoners 
onthtf  field  of  battle,  17,000  were  taken  in  Breslau,  which 
V3S  forced  to  surrender  after  a  short  siege,  and  15,000 
were  captured  on  the  retreat  of  the  remains  of  the  army 
into  the  mountains.  This  battle  is  likewise  called  the  bat- 
tle of  Breslau. 

LISSA.    IMaiidjc] 

UST.  CIVIL.    [Civil  List.] 

LISTING.    [Enlistmbnt.] 

LITANY,  a  collection  of  prayers  and  supplications.  The 
terra  is  derived  from  the  Greek  (Xtrav<(a),  and  was  adopted 
by  Christian  writers  at  i  very  early  period.  St.  Basil  tells 
us  that  Litanies  were  read  in  the  church  of  Neocvsarea, 
between  Gregory  Thaumaturgus*8  time  and  his  own '  and 
St.  Ambrose  has  left  a  form  orLitany  which  bears  his  name, 
agreeing  in  many  things  with  that  in  use  in  the  Church  of 
&glana. 

In  the  Common  Prayer  Book  of  1549  (the  first  book  of 
King  Edward)*  the  Litany  was  placed  between  th^  Commu- 
luoQ  Office  and  the  Office  for  Baptism,  under  the  title  of 
*  The  Letany  and  Suffrages ;'  which  book  also  directed  it  to 
be  Slid  or  sung  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays.  In  the  review 
ckf  the  Common  Prayer  in  1552,  the  Litany  was  placed 
vbere  it  now  stands,  with  the  direction  that  it  shall  be 
used  on  Sundays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  and  at  other 
times  when  it  shall  be  commanded  by  the  ordinary.  Till 
the  last  review,  in  1661,  the  Litany  was  used  as  a  distinct 
scr\icc,  and  followed  the  Morning  Prayer ;  it  was  then  di- 
rected and  has  ever  since  continued  to  be  read  as  one  oQice 
with  ihe  Morning  Prayer,  after  the  third  Collect  for  Grace. 

(Wlieai\ey*s  Rational  lUustr,  qf  the  Book  qf  Common 
Prayer  qf  the  Church  qf  England^  8vo.,  Oxford,  1810, 
pp.  I  $3,  164.) 

LI-TCHt  or  LEECHEB,  a  fruit  commonly  sold  in  the 
markets  of  China,  and  occasionally  brought  to  England,  is 
the  produce  of  the  Euphoria  Lifchi  of  botanists,  a  tree  be* 
longing  to  the  n^^tural  order  Sapiudapesa.  The  eatable  part 
is  a  pulpy  flesh,  which  covers  a  stone  enclosed  in  a  hard, 
dry.  tesseQated,  prickly  pericarp.  Another  fruit,  called  the 
hiag-yen  or  Longan,  is  yielded  by  another  species  of  the 
«UBe  gpnuf.  Top  Chinese  cultivate  piany  varieties  of 
each. 

LITHARGE.    [LsAp.] 

LTTHICACJP.    fXJiMcAciD.] 

LTTHIUM*  a  sietal,  the  oxide  of  w|)ich  was  di8CQvere4 
by  Arfvedson  in  1817,  imd  called  /I'Mia  (from  Xi'^o^,  ^ 
stoae),  /bom  its  oeeurrin^^  only  in  the  n^in^ral  kipgdom.  It 
va«  §ut  found  in  petali^  and  spodumene,  miti^rals  which 
occur  in  tb«  iron-mine  of  Uto  in  Sweden,  and  it  has  since 
been  disoivered  in  amblygonite  and  lepidolite.  Thuse 
tobstanoes  contain  from  about  five  to  ne«riy  ten  per  cent. 
of  KUiia  in  oombmation  with  silica,  from  which  it  is  best 
■qmimted  by  the  following  process  of  Berzelius:  One 
fin  of  p^talite.  or  other  minerid  containing  lithia,  is  to  be 
Buoed  with  two  parts  of  tluor  spar,  both  substances  being 
taety  jpowd«r»d ;  the  mixture  is  to  be  heated  with  three  or 
fmr  tiniea  its  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  as  long  as  vapoury 
W6  disengaged ;  the  silica  is  expelled  with  the  fluorine,  and 
fti  alumina  and  lithia  remain  in  combination  with  sul- 
fhirip  acid ;  these  salts  are  to  be  dissolved  in  water,  am- 
Ihnia  is  atdded  to  precipitate  the  alumina,  the  filtered  solu* 
km  i#  to  be  evaporated,  and  heated  to  redness,  to  expel  the 
•ilpkate  of  ammonia,  and  sulphale  of  lithia  remains,  which, 
hm§  trt»ted  with  barytes,  water  is  decomposed,  sulphate 
•TteryibM  it  formed  and  lenaratedy  and  pure  lithia  remains 


in  solution,  which,  beino;  evaporated,  hydrate  of  lithia  is  left. 
Lithium  is  but  little  known.  Davy  obtained  it  from  tne 
above  described  hydrate  by  means  of  voltaic  electricity,  in 
the  same  way  as  he  had  previously  procured  potassium  and 
sodium  from  their  respective  hydrates.  Lithium  was  found 
to  resemble  sodium  in  its  whiteness,  but  it  was  oxidized  and 
reconverted  to  lithia  with  such  rapidity,  that  its  properties 
could  not  be  minutely  examhied. 

Oxygen  and  Lithium,  it  is  evident  from  what  has  just 
been  stated,  combine  with  great  readiness,  and  are  separable 
with  difficulty.  Only  one  compound  of  these  bodies  is 
known,  and  tnat  is  the  alkaline  oxide  lithia,  which  exists^ 
as  has  been  paentioned,  in  certain  minerals,  and  also  in  the 
waters  of  Carlsbad,  but  in  combination.  Lithia,  in  its  alka« 
line  properties,  in  forming  a  hydrate  with  water,  and  in  its 
chemical  relations,  is  closely  allied  to  potash  and  soda,  and, 
unlike  these  alkalis,  is  not  very  soluble  in  water,  but  the 
solution  resembles  theirs  in  being  caustic  It  has  not  yet 
been  obtained  In  the  anhydrous  state,  sp  that  when  the 
solution  is  evaporated,  hydrate  of  lithia  is  procured,  which 
fuses  at  a  low  red  heat,  and  on  cooling  concretes  into  a 
mass,  which  has  a  crystalline  fracture :  it  does  not  attract 
moisture  fh)m  the  air. 

The  hydrate  of  lithia  has  not  been  analyzed,  but  ih)m 
indirect  experiments  the  oxide  is  concluded  to  consist  of 
One  equivalent  of  oxvgen     .         •        8 
One  equivalent  of  lithmm  •    •         .     6 

Equivalent  14 
Chlorine  and  Lithium  readilv  combine  when  the  alliali 
is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  solution,  when  eva- 
porated to  dryness  and  fused  out  of  the  contact  of  air,  leaves 
chloride  of  lithium,  which  is  a  white  aemitransparent  sub- 
stance, very  deliquescent,  and  soluble  both  in  water  and  in 
alcohol.  By  evaporation  cubic  crystals  are  obtained,  the 
alcoholic  solution  of  which  burns  with  a  peculiar  |:ed  llame. 
When  stronsly  heated  in  the  air,  chlorine  is  expelled  and 
oxvgen  absorhed,  and  the  alkali  lithia  remains.  It  is  pro- 
bably coinposed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  chlorine   ...     36 
One  equivalent  of  lithium    •     .     ^       6 

Equivalent        42 
Si^phur  and  Lithium,  when  obtained  in  combination  by 
decomposing  the  sulphate  of  lithia  with  excess  of  charcoal* 
form  an  extremely  pyrophoric  substance. 

Iodine  and  Xt/^t um.-~No  compound  of  these  is  yet 
known. 

Fluorine  and  Lithium  form  a  fusible  compound,  prepared 
by  dissolving  lithia  in  hydrofluoric  acid ;  it  is  difficultly 
soluble  in  water ;  the  solution  deposits  small  opaque  crystals. 
Acids  and  Lithia  combme  to  form  salts : — 
NitrcUe  qf  Lithia  is  obtained  by  adding  lithia  to  the  acid. 
Thi^  salt  is  ve^ry  deliquescent ;  when  the  solution  is  gently 
evaporated,  crystals  are  obtained,  which  are  sometimes 
needleform  and  sometimes  regular  rhombic  prisms.  Its 
taste  is  like  that  of  nitre,'  it  is  extremely  fusible,  and  be- 
comes by  heat  as  liquid  as  water.  It  is  probably  composed 
of— 

One  equivalent  of  nitric  acid     .     .     54 
One  equivalent  of  lithia  .     ...     14 

Equivalent       68 
Cc^bonate  (/XtMto.— When  a  strong  solution  of  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia  is  added  to  one  of  sulphate  of  lithia,'  a 
white  pre^ipitftte  of  carbonate  of  lithia  is  formed.    This  salt 
is  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water;  it  is  alkaline  to  test- 
papers,  is  decomposed  by  acids  with  effervescence,  and  has 
an  alkaline  taste.     It  is  decomposed  by  lime  and  barytas* 
which  separate  the  carbonic  acid.    It  consists  of— 
One  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid      .     22 
One  equivalent  of  lithia       .     •     •     14 

Equivalent       36 
The  waters  of  Carlsbad  in  Bohemia  are  stated  to  contaie 
bi-carbonate  of  lithia  in  solution ;  and  by  spontaneous  eva- 
poration the  carbonate  separates  in  the  state  of  a  crystal- 
line crust. 

Sulphate  of  Zi/Ato.— This  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water; 
it  has  a  saline  taste  without  bitterness,  and  crystallizes  onlr 
in  irregular  masses.  The  air  does  not  act  upon  it,  and* 
unlike  most  of  the  salts  of  lithia,  it  is  very  difficult  of  fhsion. 
It  is  composed  of-^  ^'9'^'^^^  ^  ^  w  wgl^ 
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One  equivalent  of  sulphuric  acid 
One  equivalent  of  lithia  .     •     • 
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Equivalent        54 

Phosphate  qf  Lithia  may  be  obtained  by  adding  phospho- 
ric acid  to  sulphate  of  lithia ;  no  precipitate  is  at  first 
formed,  but  on  adding  excess  of  ammonia  an  insoluble 
phosphate  of  lithia  is  thrown  down :  this  property  enables 
us  to  separate  lithia  firom  potash  and  soda. 

CharacUri  qf  Lithia  and  it»  So//*.— Lithia  acts  so 
readily  upon  platinum,  that,  according  to  Berzelius.  this  pro- 
perty will  serve  to  detect  a  small  quantity  in  any  substance ; 
for  when  it  is  heated  with  soda  on  platmum  foil,  the  soda 
displaces  the  lithia,  and  the  platinum  round  the  fused  mass 
assumes  a  colour  more  or  less  deep  according  to  the  quan- 
tity of  lithia  set  fVee.  Lithia  is  distinguished  from  soda  and 
potash  by  its  greater  saturating  power,  as  shown  by  its 
lower  equivalent  number;  chloride  of  lithium  is  distin- 
guishable fi-om  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium  by 
lU  solubility  in  alcohol,  and  the  solution  bums  with  a  red 
llame.  Its  salts  are  not  precipitated  by  chloride  of  pla- 
tinum, as  those  of  potash  are ;  and,  unlike  both  potash  and 
soda,  it  forms  a  difficultly  soluble  carbonate  and  phosphate. 

LITHODENDRON,  a  generic  name  of  some  Zoophyta, 
proposed  by  Gold  fuss  to  include  Gary  ophy  Ilia  and  Oculina 
of  Lamarck,  and  adopted  by  many  geological  writers  in  a 
rather  vague  sense.  Blainville  rejects  the  term.  C  Aotino- 
logie,'  p.  347.)  The  species  ranked  by  Dr.  Goldfuss  in  the 
group  of  Lithodendra  offer  many  diversities  of  structure, 
and  lie  in  strata  of  various  antiquity  (*  Petrefacta  EuropiD*)i 
especially  in  the  transition  and  carboniferous  limestones. 

LITHO'DOMUS.    [Mytilidje.] 

LITHOGRAPHY,  the  art  by  which  impressions  or 
prints  are  obtained  by  a  chemical  process  from  aesisns  made 
>Krith  a  greasy  materiel  upon  stone.  It  has  therefore  been 
properly  termed  chemical  printing,  to  distinguish  it  from 
all  other  modes  of  obtaining  impressions,  whicn  are  mecha- 
nical. In  printing  from  an  engraving  on  a  copper  or  steel 
plate,  the  ink  is  delivered  from  the  incisions  made  therein 
with  the  graver  or  etching-needle.  An  engraving  on  wood, 
on  the  contrary,  gives  its  results  from  tbe  projecting  surface 
of  the  block,  or  tnose  parts  which  are  not  cut  away  by  the 
graver.  The  lithographic  process  differs  firom  both  these 
modes,  the  impressions  being  obtained  (by  strict  attention 
to  chemical  affinity)  from  a  level  surface. 

There  arc  various  styles  of  lithography,  as  will  presently 
be  been ;  but  the  principle  of  the  art  is  uniformly  tne  same, 
being,  as  we  have  said,  based  upon  those  of  chemical 
affinity. 

The  stone  best  calculated  for  lithographic  purposes  is  a 
sort  of  calcareous  slate,  found  in  large  quantities  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  in  Bavaria.  Stones  much  resembling 
tbe  German  have  been  found  in  some  parts  of  Devonshire 
and  Somersetshire,  and  also  in  Ireland ;  but  we  believe 
that  on  all  the  trials  hitherto  made,  the  stones  found  in  this 
kingdom  have  been  proved  to  want  some  of  the  most  esseiv- 
tial  qualities  of  those  brought  from  Germany,  which  are 
therefore  almost  exclusively  used.  Even  these  vary  much 
in  quality,  all  the  strata  not  being  eaually  good :  some  are 
too  soft,  and  others  are  rendered  unfit  for  use  by  the  pre- 
sence of  chalk,  flaws  and  veins,  and  fossil  remains.  A  good 
stone  is  porous  yet  brittle,  of  a  pale  yellowish-drab,  and 
sometimes  of  a  grey  neutral  tint.  The  stones  split  into 
slabs  varying  firom  1^  to  2|  inches  in  thickness,  which  are 
then  cut  or  squared  into  the  different  sizes  necessary  fbr 
use,  and  the  face  or  upper  surfkce  of  each  is  made  level. 
In  this  >la  e  the  stones  are  sent  from  the  quarry  ;  but  fur- 
ther preparation  is  yet  necessary  to  fit  them  for  the  imme- 
diate use  of  the  artist,  and  they  are  either  grained  or 
polished,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  work  they  are 
intended  to  receive.  The  mode  of  preparing  a  grained 
stone,  as  it  is  called,  is  this :— A  stone,  being  laid  &i  on  a 
table,  has  its  surface  wetted,  and  some  sand  sifted  over  it 
through  a  very  fine  wire  sieve.  Another  stone  is  laid  with 
its  face  downwards  upon  this,  and  the  two  are  rubbed  toge- 
ther with  a  circular  motion,  to  produce  the  requisite  granu- 
lation, which  is  made  finer  or  coarser,  to  suit  the  taste  or 
intention  of  the  artist.  The  stones  thus  prepared  are  used 
for  drawings  in  the  chalk  manner,  or  for  imitations  of  those 
prtHluced  with  the  black-lead  pencil.  Great  care  is  requi- 
site in  this  mode  of  preparation,  to  keep  the  granulation 
uniform  and  the  surface  free  from  scratches,  the  presence 
of  which  would  otherwise  much  disfigure  the  future  work. 


Writings,  imitations  of  etchings,  pen  and  ink  sk«tcbM»tcr. 
require  the  face  of  the  stone  to  be  polished,  which  iseffcrfed 
by  rubbing  it  with  pumice-stone  and  water,  or  pumioe-stoM 
dust  and  water,  applied  with  rags:  no  sand  is  used,  as  it 
would  produce  a  gnun. 

The  two  principal  agents  used  for  making  dftigna,  « rat- 
ings, &c.,  on  stone,  are  called  lithographic  chalk  and  litho- 
graphic ink.  They  are  composed  of  Ullow,  rircin-wai. 
soap,  shell-lac,  and  enough  lampblack  to  impart  a  coUmi 
to  the  mass.  These  are  incorporated  by  a  peculiar  proce«i 
of  burning  in  a  closely-covered  saucepan  over  a  fire,  and  the 
whole  is  ultimately  cast  into  a  mould,  and  receives  tbe  fona 
calculated  to  fit  it  for  use.  The  ingredients  are  tbe  same  lb 
the  chalk  and  the  ink,  but  the  proportions  are  varied.  The 
chalk  is  used  as  it  comes  from  tne  mould  in  a  dry  state,  but 
the  ink  is  dissolved  by  rubbing,  like  Indian  ink,  in  woser. 
and  is  used  in  a  pen  or  camel-hair  pencil.  It  will  be  per 
ceived  that  it  is  the  presence  of  the  soap  in  this  grra«; 
material  which  renders  it  soluble  in  water. 

To  render  the  lithographic  process  intelligible,  let  it  l>e 
supposed  that  the  artist  now  completes  a  drawing  with  the 
chemical  chalk  just  described,  upon  a  grofiied  stone.     If. 
while  in  this  state,  a  sponge  filled  with  water  were  psAMd 
over  the  face  of  the  stone,  the  drawing  would  wash  oui7lt<e 
chalk  with  which  it  is  mode  being,  as  we  have  seen,M»luLW 
in  water,  by  reason  of  the  soap  which  it  contains.     Befi«* 
therefore  it  is  capable  of  yielding  impressions,  a  weak  •cJu- 
tion  of  nitrous  acid  is  poured  over  it,  which  unites  wiili  %:A 
neutralizes  the  alkali  or  soap  contained  in  tbe  chalk,  u*M 
renders  it  insoluble  in  water.    AAer  this  the  usual  oouxv 
is  to  float  a  solution  of  gum  over  the  whole  face  of  the   | 
stone,  and  when  this  is  removed,  if  a  sponge  and  water  he  | 
applied  to  its  surface,  as  before  supposed,  the  drawing  t«   ^ 
found  to  be  no  longer  removable,  because  the  chalk   with   i 
which  it  is  executed  is  now  no  longer  soluble  in  water.     In 
this  state  the  work  is  ready  for  the  printer,  who  obti:n»   I 
impressions  by  the  following  process,  i 

Having  thrown  with  the  ends  of  his  fingers  a  few  drop*  of  ; 
water  on  the  stone,  and  spread  them  with  a  sponge,  so  &«>  tu   j 
wet,  or  rather  damp,  the  whole  surface  equally,  the  prUil<T 
finds  that  the  water  has  been  imbibed  by  the  stone  only  un 
those  parts  not  occupied  by  the  drawing,  which  being  greasy 
repels  the  water  and  remains  drv.    A  roller  properly  ruveved 
with  printing-ink  is  now  passed  over  the  whole  stone,  vhvh 
will  not  even  be  soiled  where  it  is  wet,  from  the  antipathy  oC 
oil  and  water.    But  the  parts  occupied  by  the  drawing  being 
as  we  have  seen,  dry  and  greasy,  have  an  affinity  for  tLc 
printing-ink,  which  therefore  passes  /S>m  the  roller  aad  i 
attaches  itself  to  the  drawing.    In  this  state  it  is  said  to  be 
charged,  or  rolled  in.    Damped  paper  is  then  put  over  it.  ; 
and  the  whole  being  passed  through  apresa,  the  pnniing- 
ink  is  transferred  ^om  the  stone  to  toe  paper,  and  ib^  , 
constitutes  the  impression.    By  repeating  in  this  nannner 
the  operations  of  damping  the  stone  and  rolhnf^  id   tbe 
drawing,  an  almost  unlimited  number  of  impressions  mst 
be  obtained. 

Now,  as  we  have  said,  the  modes  of  lith(^rsphv  airr  i« 
rious,  but  the  illustration  just  given  will  explain  the  pritkn 
pie  of  them  all.  It  consists  in  the  mutual  antipathy  of  ud  and 
water,  and  the  affinity  which  the  stone  has  fbr  both«  r.^.  ^n 
its  power  of  imbibing  either  with  equal  avidity. 

It  will  be  inferred  that,  to  ensure  complete  suceess,  gT«^ 
nicety  is  requisite  in  the  preparation  of  all  the  agents  eca- 
ployed  in  this  art.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  go  tnut 
details  on  the  modes  of  manipulation,  or  the  precise  c9om|«o- 
sit  ion  of  the  several  materials  used  in  making  the  d^mt^z 
and  taking  therefrom  the  impressions.  All  the  neoetaear*  i 
materials  for  drawing,  &c.,  on  stone,  in  any  st)le.  are  suf- 
plied  by  the  different  lithographic  printers.  Those  «1m 
wish  to  study  or  practise  the  art  in  its  full  extent  will  dj 
well  to  consult  'A  Complete  Course  of  Lithography,'  b^  i*s 
discoverer,  M.  Senefelder,  or  *  A  Manual  of  Liihogr&pb%,' 
by  M.  Raucourt,  both  translated  into  English. 

Imitations  of  etchings  or  pen  and  ink  drawings,  writaix^v 
&C.,  executed  with  the  chemical  ink  upon  a  poli^ked  m4oca«, 
areprepared  and  printed  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 

Trantfer  Hlho/E^aphy,  from  the  facility  of  its  exec«ftf>uc*. 
and  its  great  utility,  claims  especial  notice.  A  paper  «^all««i 
*  tran^fer-foper*  is  used  to  receive  the  vrriting  in  this  m4«|«{ 
of  lithography.  This  paper  has  previously  had  a  Isn^iMf, 
gummy  preparation  wasned  over  one  side  of  it,  whieh«  Wt>«a 
dr}-,  constitutes  its  fkce,  and  the  writing  being  perAs 
with  the  chemical  ink  already  described*  rests  upeia 
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^mmy  surface,  and  does  not  penetrate  to  the  paper  be- 
oeatb.  When  the  writing  or  drawing  done  on  the  transfer- 
pat>er  is  dry,  the  back  of  it  is  wetted  slightly  but  equally 
with  a  sponge  and  water ;  and  the  paper  being  very  thin,  the 

£m  proparatioD  on  the  front  of  it  becomes  at  once  partially 
solved.  In  this  state  the  paper  is  laid,  with  its  face 
downwards,  on  a  polished  stone,  and  being  passed  through 
A  press,  the  transfer-paper  is  found  strongly  and  closely 
adheriog  to  it.  The  back  of  the  transfer-paper  is  now  well 
vetted,  and,  one  comer  being  first  raised,  it  will  readily  peel 
off,  leaving  the  gum  preparation,  and  of  course  also  the 
writing  which  was  above  it,  attached  to  the  stone.  The 
gum  is  then  washed  off  with  water,  and  the  preparation 
tad  printing  proceed  in  the  manner  already  explained.  This 
mode  of  lithography  bein^  eminently  calculated  to  facilitate 
the  despatch  of  business,  its  great  utility  has  been  sensibly 
felt  in  tne  commercial  departments  of  the  country,  and  in 
several  of  our  government  offices,  as  by  its  means  one  writ- 
ten despatch  can  be  multiplied  at  pleasure,  without  delayer 
the  risk  of  typographical  errors. 

Another  style  of  lithography  is  commonly  called '  etching* 
or  *  engraving  on  sione,*  although  it  must  by  no  means  be 
inferr^  that  in  this  process  the  stone  is  incised,  but  that 
the  results  correspond  with  the  clean-cut  lines  of  the  graver 
or  etching-needle.  A  coat  of  gum- water,  with  some  lamp- 
black or  vermiUion  mixed  with  it,  to  give  it  colour  and 
render  the  work  vUible,  is  thinly  but  evenly  rubbed  over  a 
jjolish^  stono,  and,  when  dry,  effectually  protects  it  from 
any  application  of  grease.  On  this  gum  ground  the  design 
is  executed  with  an  etching-needle,  precisely  the  same  as  in 
etching  upon  copper ;  and  wherever  the  needle  passes,  of 
roune  the  stone  is  laid  bare,  and  it  is  best  to  cleanly 
remove  the  gum  ^ound  without  cutting  into  the  stone. 
AAer  this  some  oil  is  rubbed  over  the  whole  surface,  and  is 
imbibed  by  the  stone  wherever  the  needle  has  passed  and 
exposed  its  surface  by  removing  the  ground.  The  gum  is 
then  washed  off,  and  the  work  may  be  at  once  rolled  in 
aiid  printed,  without  any  previous  acidulation. 

Thus  we  see  that  grease  anyhow  applied  to  the  stone  will 
yield  impressions,  but  that  the  character  of  the  impression 
depends,  1st,  on  the  quality  of  the  grease;  2dly,  on  the 
quantity  of  grease ;  and  3dly,  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
grease  is  applied.  As  illustrations,  we  refer  to  the  modes 
already  enumerated,  in  which  the  application  of  the  che- 
mical preparation  in  the  shape  of  a  solid  chalkt  of  fluid  ink, 
aod  of  pure  oil,  directly  applied  to  the  stone,  have  been 
pointed  out,  and  the  effects  arising  from  each  explained.  It 
is  the  grease  therefore  which  prints,  and  tlie  lampblack 
introduced  into  the  lithographic  materials  is  of  no  other  use 
than  to  enab\c  the  artist  to  judge  of  the  quantity  of  grease 
imparted  to  the  stone.  That  it  does  not  in  the  slightest 
dej^ree  contribute  to  produce  greater  darkness  in  the  im- 
pression, b  proved  by  a  very  curious  phenomenon.  The 
design  may  be  (and  often  is.  in  the  progress  of  printing) 
washed  out  with  turpentine,  so  as  to  become  quite  invisible; 
and  a  looker-on,  unacquainted  with  the  subject,  would 
suppose  the  work  to  be  completely  destroyed ;  but  it  is  the 
blad  only  which  has  disappeared ;  the  grease  remains, 
and  on  being  rolled  in  again,  the  drawing  re-appears  un- 
injured. 

fhe  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  tints,  arising  from  the 
aude  in  ^hich  the  grease  is  applied,  may  be  further  illus- 
traled  by  reference  to  the  daboer,  which  is  an  instrument 
by  which  tints  of  exceeding  delicacy  may  be  produced.  It 
H  made  uf  very  smooth  leather,  being  somewhat  round  on 
lU  &ce,  and  stuffed  with  cotton  wool.  On  the  face  of  the 
dabber  a  lithographic  preparation,  softer  than  the  chalk,  is 
erenfyand  thinly  applied  with  a  hard  brush,  and  afterwards 
nnparted  to  the  stone  by  repeated  blows  with  the  instru- 
menr.  The  dabber  was  formerly  much  in  use,  particularly 
Ur  delictite  skies ;  but  as  lithography  has  been  long[er  culti- 
vated among  us,  our  artists  have  acquired  greater  manual 
dcxierity.  and  produce  tints  of  the  greatest  delicacy  with  the 
hand  alone,  which  have  the  recommendation  of  standing 
Wtter  than  those  produced  with  the  dabber. 

The  printing  from  two  or  more  stones,  although  not  a 
new  discovery  (since  it  was  practised  in  Germany  long  since 
%|  9«ne!elder  aitd  others),  has  lately  been  more  extensively 
arBCthed  in  this  country  than  heretofore.  In  this  style  the 
innruf  is  first  made  in  the  usual  way,  with  chalk  on  a 
^liwea  stone,  but  more  Klight,  the  sky  and  other  delicate 
tnto  bexns;  omitted,  and  these  are  superadded  from  the  *  tint 
Awe.*    T\i&  tint  is  executed  with  facility  by  the  printer  on 


another  stone  (polished),  with  a  modified  preparation  of 
chemical  ink,  and  thus  much  labour  is  saved  to  the 
artist. 

The  extreme  lights  are  Uien  scraped  out  on  this  tint- 
stone,  and  the  printer  superadds  the  impressions  from  it 
to  those  already  taken  from  the  drawing  on  the  other  stone ; 
of  course  taking  great  care  that  the  two  fit  well,  or  *  register,* 
as  it  is  technically  called. 

Transfer  lithography  has  been  applied  in  other  ways  than 
the  one  already  explained :  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to 
fix  limits  to  its  capabilities,  improvable  as  they  may  be  in 
the  hands  of  able  chemists.  Among  the  transfer  modes, 
that  of  printing  copper -plate  engravings  from  stone  is 
worthy  of  notice.  An  impression  is  taken  on  unsized  paper 
from  the  copper-plate,  and  without  delay  transferred,  by 
passing  through  a  press,  to  a  polished  stone;  it  is  then 
acidulated,  and  the  printing  proceeds  in  the  usual  way. 
The  impressions  thus  obtained  are  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  those  printed  direct  from  the  copper.  The  advantage 
which  this  application  of  lithography  holds  out  is  most 
apparent  where  economy  or  great  despatch  are  important 
These  objects  are  both  obtained  by  transferring  impressions 
to  several  stones,  or  several  impressions  to  one  stone  if  the 
design  be  small,  when  the  numbers  can  be  multiplied  with 
great  rapidity,  and  without  the  original  engraving  being  ftt 
all  worn. 

Plates  of  zinc  have  lately  been  much  used  as  substitutes 
for  the  German  stones,  in  chemical  printing,  and  the  prac- 
tice is  then  called  zincography ;  but  excepting  the  differ- 
ence of  the  material  on  which  the  work  is  performed,  it  is 
precisely  the  same  art  as  lithography.  Zinc  plates  have 
the  advantages  of  greater  portability,  and  of  being  less  liable 
to  break  from  the  pressure  in  pnnting,  but  we  have  not 
seen  any  specimen  which  would  warrant  our  saying  that  we 
think  them  equal  to  stone,  for  the  best  class  of  produc- 
tions. 

The  purity  of  the  paper  used  for  lithographic  printing  is 
of  very  great  importance,  for  however  beautiful  it  may  ap- 
pear to  the  eye,  if  either  acids  oi  alkalis  enter  into  its  com- 
position, or  are  used  in  the  process  of  its  manufacture,  a 
circumstance  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  they  will  certainly 
prove  destructive  to  the  lithographic  drawing  in  the  progress 
of  printing.  Hence  arose  a  ^reat  obstacle  during  the  early 
practice  of  lithography  in  this  country.  The  increased  de- 
mand for  the  article  however  has  induced  manufacturers 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  subject,  and  papers  are  now 
produced  for  the  express  purposes  of  this  art,  which  are 
free  from  the  objections  alluded  to. 

•Aloys  Senefelder,'  says  Mens.  Raucourt,  *an  actor  of 
one  of  the  theatres  at  Munich,  was  the  first  to  observe  that 
calcareous  stones  had  the  property  of  receiving  greasy  lines 
and  transmitting  them  to  paper.  He  remarked  that,  by 
wetting  the  stone,  it  was  possible  to  charge  it  again  with 
ink,  and  obtain  a  series  of  impressions :  he  thus  became  the 
inventor  of  lithography.'  Although  it  was  long  a  practice 
to  decry  this  art,  it  is  hoped  that  its  merits  and  advantages 
are  now  sufficiently  felt  to  make  it  unnecessary  for  us  to 
say  much  in  its  behalf.  If,  as  a  general  principle,  an  original 
drawing  is  better  than  a  copy,  tnen  is  lithography  entitled 
to  the  respect  of  all  who  desire  the  general  improvement 
of  the  public  taste ;  which  must  surely  be  consequent  upon 
a  process  by  which  original  drawings  are  multiplied  almost 
without  limits;  for  all  lithographic  impressions  are  original 
drawings,  if  they  be  not  altered  or  spoiled  in  the  progress  of 
the  printing.  The  excellence  of  lithography  depends  or  course, 
like  that  or  all  other  arts,  upon  the  skill  with  which  it  is  per- 
formed ;  and  the  facility  with  which  drawings  are  executed 
upon  stone,  and  impressions  of  some  sort  obtained  fVom  them, 
has  led  to  a  glut  of  worthless  productions,  and  a  consequent 
feeling  of  disgust  towards  the  art  in  the  public  mind.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  considerable  uncertainty  attends 
the  result,  even  when  the  woik  is  conducted  by  the  best 
bands ;  for  a  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  stone,  or  an}  of 
the  materials  employed,  or  even  in  the  temperature  of  the 
weather,  produces  considerable  changes  in  the  impressions. 
But  with  all  these  drawbaclts,  the  fine  specimens  which 
have  been  produced  are  sufficient  evidence  that,  even  as  a 
branch  of  the  fine  arts,  it  is  every  way  worthy  of  esteem  ; 
while  the  commercial  advantages  of  its  lower  departments, 
such  as  the  transfer  mode,  have  never  been  denied  or  ques- 
tioned. Ourr  object  has  not  been  to  enter  into  minute  de- 
tails, but  to  explain  the  principles  upon  which  lithography 
is  founded,  and  to  show  broadly  g?|?i%§p]^«ja|i^|07t&i4if- 
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ferent  modes  or  itylcs;  Ix^yond  thi!i  wo  have  deemed  it 
sufficient  to  refer  to  workt  from  which  more  copious  infor- 
mation may  be  obtained.  For  an  account  of  the  construc- 
tion of  lithographic  presses  see  Press. 

LITHO'LELAPS.    [Cirripbda,  vol.  Tii^  p.  208  ] 

LITHONTRIPTICS  {XiOoc,  a  stone,  and  rpi/5«.  to  rub 
or  bruise),  medicines  or  other  means  which  are  thouji^ht  to 
possess  the  power  of  dissolving  stone  or  ealculus  m  the 
urinary  organs.  The  calculous  ooncretioni  which  are  apt 
to  form  in  the  kidne}*s  or  bladder  are  of  very  diD'erent  kinds, 
originating  in  different  constitutions  or  in  different  habits 
of  life  or  locality  of  abode.  They  are  also  different,  not  only 
according  to  the  time  of  life  when  their  formation  began, 
but  they  often  become  varied  in  the  progress  of  their  in- 
crease, and  are  different  in  the  strata  of  which  they  are 
composed. 

It  requires  therefore  not  only  very  close  investigation  into 
the  characters  of  the  urine  of  a  person  suppled  to  be 
affected  with  calculous  concretion,  but  also  no  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  the  chemistry  and  physiologv  of  that  fluid, 
and  the  great  influence  of  the  nature  of  the  rood  and  drink 
on  its  composition,  to  be  able  to  direct  the  use  of  medicines 
which  are  regarded  as  lithontriptic.  With  few  exceptions, 
their  employroeat  has  been  nearly  empirical;  and  aggrava- 
tion of  the  case  has  as  frequently  resulted  as  benefit  from 
their  employment.  The  researches  of  recent  chemists  and 
pathologists  have  given  something  approachine  to  a  scien- 
tific explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  wnich  calculi 
form,  as  well  as  of  their  varied  characters ;  so  that  more 
good  may  reasonablv  be  expected  f^om  the  use  of  lithon- 
triptics  than  has  hitherto  been  realised.   [Calculus.] 

Of  the  twelve  or  thirteen  varieties  of  calculous  concre- 
tions which  have  been  discovered  in  the  bladder  or  kidneys 
of  the  human  subject,  some  are  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
while  the  more  common  ones  may  be  classed  under  two 
distinct  heads— those  which  form  under  the  prevalence 
of  the  uric  or  lithic  acid  state  of  constitution,  and  those 
which  form  under  the  prevalence  of  the  pbospbatic  state  of 
constitution.  These  sometimes  alternate,  and  Indeed  the 
concretions  which  belong  to  the  last  class  have  almost 
invariably  a  nucleus  or  centre  of  the  first  kind,  which  shows 
how  very  important  it  is  to  avoid  the  causes  of  the  lithic  acid 
formations. 

Independent  of  constitutional  peculiarities,  the  leading 
causes  of  tho  formation  of  calculous  concretions  are  errors 
in  diet  or  regimen.  The  kidney  is  the  great  channel  for 
the  expulsion  from  the  system  of  the  axotixed  or  nitrogenous 
principles  of  the  blood,  as  well  as  of  many  saline  particles, 
which  were  once  an  integral  part  of  the  body,  Vut  now 
effete ;  and  to  keep  these  in  suspension,  so  as  to  ensure 
their  elimination  from  the  body,  a  due  quantity  of  an 
aqueous  menstruum  is  required.  Hence  whatever  reduces 
the  quantity  of  urine  below  the  proper  standard  predisposes 
to  the  formation  of  calculi.  Now  an  excess  of  animal  food, 
particularly  if  exercise  be  neglected,  and  strong  wines — in 
a  word,  rich  living,  with  indolent  hah  its— are  the  frequent 
origin  of  calculous  complaints.  Crude  vegetables,  with  bad 
clothing  and  exposure  to  oold  and  damp,  which  interfere 
with  the  healthv  action  of  the  skin,  equally  predispose  to 
the  formation  or  stone,  and  thus  the  poor  suffer  from  it 
us  well  as  the  wealthy.  The  causes  being  so  widely  differ- 
ent, the  mode  of  treatment  must  also  be  different.  A  specific 
cannot  therefore  exist,  and  all  unskilfMl  tampering  with  a 
case  must  lead  to  most  hurtful  results.  Medicines  taken 
by  the  mouth  have  been  hitherto  more  successful  in  reliev- 
ing the  distressing  s^^mptoms  (and  such  alone  can  be  used 
w  lioro  the  stone  is  m  the  kidney)  than  solvents  thrown 
into  the  bladder.  There  is  however  ground  for  believing 
that  in  certain  cases,  under  competent  direction,  chemical 
agents  and  perhaps  galvanism  mav  be  made  available  to 
dissolve  the  concretions  in  the  bladder.  (See  Brodie,  Lec- 
tures on  Diseases  qf  the  Urinary  Organs,  2nd  ed.j  and 
particularly  the  very  excellent  work  of  Dr.  W4li«,  Vrtnary 
Viseaies  and  their  Treatment,  1838.) 

LirHOPHA'OID^.  a  name  applicable  to  all  marine 
Cunchifera^  Molluscc^  Badiata,  &c.,  that  {lenetrate  stones, 
masses  of  madrepore,  and  other  bard  corals,  forming  therein 
a  nidus  fur  themselves;  but  more  particularly  applied  to  the 
Concliifera.  Whether  the  perforation  be  effected  by  chemical 
erosion  or  mechanical  action  is  at  present  undetermined. 
Some  observations  on  this  part  of  the  eeouomy  will  be 
^und  in  the  articles  CLATiQgLLA  (vul.  viii^  p.  *^63),  and 
Gastrocbjkna  (vol.  xi.,  p.  94)*  others  will  occur  in  giving 


the  natural  history  of  Lithodomu9,  PMhs,  fce.,  m  veil  «f 
in  treating  of  ^he  species  noticed   in  tbb  article.    Tlie 
erosion  is  not  confined  to  the  Conchifera  only ;  fur  PiaS^Ht 
has  the  power  of  perforating  certain  rocks  to  a  Itta.trd 
extent:  nor  to  the  Moltusca  generally;  for  some  of  the 
Echinidm  (RadiataX  for  instance,  are  known  to  mmke 
shallow  basm-like  lodgements  in  the  rocks  whereon  th«y 
dwell.    We  shall  here  only  refer  to  one  of  the  last  discus- 
sions on  this  subject  which  took  place  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Zoological  Society  in  October,  1837.    At  that  meeting  Mr. 
Gray  calle4  the  attention  of  the  Fellows  to  some  pieee«  of 
chalk  which  he  had  recently  found  in  the  cliffs  at  Britrtitoo, 
exhibiting  ])erforations  made  by  the  Patefia  and  PIM,is^ 
and  presenting  appearance^  which  he  considered  to  hM*<9 
been  produced  in  the  case  of  the  latter  genus  by  tbe  rou- 
tory  action  of  the  valves.    His  remarks  elicited  much  U.»- 
cussion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  certain  molluscous  genera 
penetrate  limestone  rocks  and  other  hard  substances,  a  phe- 
nomenon which  Mr.  Owen  thought  could  not  be  expIaiiKd 
upon  the  supposition  of  its  being  exclusively  cau»ed  by  the 
rotation  of  the  valves,  but  that  it  was  chiefly  due  to  the 
mechanical  influence  of  the  currents  of  water  produced  by 
the  vibratile  ciVta  of  the  animal,  as  noticed  by  Mr.  Gamer 
in  a  communication  *On  the  anatomy  of  the  lAMmeiitbrws- 
chtate  coneh(ferous  animals,*  made  to  the  Society  in  1H39. 
(Zool.  Proe.,  1833,  1837.)    This  very  interesting  paper. 
beautifully  illustrated,  is  published  in  its  perfect  stat«  m 
the  *  Transactions'  of  the  Society,  vol.  ii^  and  the  observai  ion« 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Owen  are  well  worthy  tho  attention  of 
the  practical  as  well  as  the  Zoological  reader,  for  the  nub- 
ject  is  of  high  importance  practicallv ;  as  those  wlko   are 
mterested  in  such  great  public  works  as  the  Plymouth 
Breakwater  well  know.    If  thb  paper  should  meet  the  e)« 
of  any  one  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  make  a  course  of  ex- 
periments relating  to  the  perforations  of  the  marine  LitMm- 
phagida  and  Xyiophagidce,  and  the  mode  of  prutectioa 
firom  their  attack?,  we  hope  that  the  inquiry  will  be  p*- 
tiently  followed  out.    Should  the  experimentalist  surorv«L 
he  would  be  a  public  benefactor  generally,  and  to  this  coun- 
try, where  so  many  submarine  works  are  carried  on,  botb  to 
wood  and  stone,  especially. 

Besides  the  species  above  alluded  to,  and  others  noticed 
in  Mr.  Gamer's  memoir,  to  whose  observations  we  sbail 
advert  in  the  proper  place,  certain  crustaceans  [Limvoua] 
possess  the  power  of  perfbrating  wood  at  least  Exea\atu« 
U  also  apparently  carried  on  by  the  following  marine  ent- 
mals.    'CerUin  Annelides!  says  Mr.  Garner,  in  ibe  con- 
cluding paragraph  of  his  observations  on  this  part  oi  ttat 
subject, '  apparently  possess  this  power  of  excavaliotk    Tbe 
rocks  on  our  coast  are  pierced  by  a  minute  wonn,  probabit 
of  the  genus  Diplotis  of  Montagu ;  it  is  strongly  ctl^mic-i 
but  its  mouth  does  not  appear  adapted  for  making  iu  way 
into  such  hard  substances.    By  tne  currents  excited  by 
Fortfcellie,  &c.,  it  is  that  the  erosion  noticed  at  the  bexkl  ' 
of  fresh- water  bivalves  takes  place;   the  lamina  at  tli&t 
part  being  soft  and  more  distant  from  each  other.     We  i 
find  the  valves  of  the  Oyster,  Pecten,  Lutrana,  Ste^  per- 
forated by  small  circular  apertures  leading  into  tnteno^  ! 
cavities.     Dr.  Buckland  showed  this  to  depend  upon  the  j 
action  of  a  zoophyte,  which  Professor  Grant  has  pextk^-  | 
larly  examined,  and  named  CUona  celaia.    Dr.  BuckUod  ; 
considers  the  holes  to  be  formed  by  little  borers,  which  ih# 
polypes  poMCH ;  these  however  do  not  exist,  and  I  belies  e  j 
the  phenomenon  to  be  cauied  br  the  action  of  the  csiia  x-t 
the  animal.'  We  have  introduced  this  paragraph,  that  tbow  ' 
who  may  be  led  to  make  the  inquiry  above  alluded  to  snai  j 
be  aware  tW  there  are  minute  animal  agents  constaDtly  mx  ' 
work  to  aid  in  the  work  of  destruction*  though  their  op«r^  j 
tions  are  feeble  when  eompared  with  the  ravages  matle  ty 
the  Lamellibranchiate  conchifera  in  stone  and  woud»  «ji«l 
by  Limnoria  in  the  latter  substance. 

We  proceed  in  this  article  to  the  examination  oftho—  ex- 
cavating lamellibranchiate  conchifers  to  which  a  refervu'Y  I 
has  been  given  from  Conchacba,  u  well  as  to  the  ouo- ! 
sideration  of  Saxicava, 

Venerupts.  ! 

This  form  is  placed  by  Mr.  Gamer  in  that  section  of  ti  e  ' 
Dimyaria  (with  two  aoductor  muscles)  which  u  dsMin*! 
guished  by  having  the  branchite  united  mcdianlv ;  ar>d  xKe 
characteristic  of  Venertipis^  as  given  by  the  same  author,  i% 
to  have  the  tubes  large*  and  the  foot  short  and  prucu*i>eati 
behind. 

Generic  Characier.—Antmal  oblong,  rather  thiek,  b««  kq^ 
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Ik  borders  of  the  mantlo  simple,  slightly  open  before  for  the 
pa&j^ge  of  a  compressed  and  elongated  foot ;  tubes  two  in 
Dumtwr,  rather  long,  united  in  a  considerable  portion  of 
tbe^  length,  and  having  their  orlAcas  radiated ;  branthio) 
little  ana  unequal ;  labial  appendages  very  small. 

Sheit  solid,  striated,  or  radiated,  a  little  elongated,  ^ping 
]>a5teriorly,  more  or  less  irregular,  equilateral,  very  inequi- 
^alre,  the  anterior  side  being  always  shorter  than  the  pos- 
terior side,  which  is  generally  truncated  as  it  were,  the  other 
bnag  mors  or  less  rounded ;  umbones  marked,  nearlv  oon- 
ti^oous;  hinge  composed  of  slender,  approximated,  and 
Betrly  parallel  teeth,  two  in  the  rieht  valve,  and  three  in 
tbelcA,  or  three  in  each;  posterior  ligament  a  little  elon- 
gated, and  in  great  part  external :  muscular  impressions  oval, 
the  posterior  one  the  most  rounued,  both  united  by  a  palUal 
impre^bion  deeply  excavated  postorioriy. 

Such  U  the  character  given  by  M.  Kang,  who  apparently 
restricts  the  generic  name  to  those  species  which  excavate 
sioDes,  &C.  'The  shells,* says  M.  Rang,  '  which  compose 
tim  genus  are  lithophagous,  and  excavate  in  stones  and 
madrepores  cavities  more  or  less  proportioned  to  their  form 
aad  to  their  volume,  wherein  they  lodge  themselves,  and 
out  of  which  when  adult  they  cannot  go,  the  aperture 
of  the  excavation  being  too  small  to  admit  of  their  egress. 
Tltey  are  without  an  epidermis,  and  generally  of  a  dirty 
white.' 

M.  de  Blainville,  who  knew  not  the  animal  when  he  pub- 
lished his  'MaJacologie,*  divides  the  genus  into  three  sec- 
tions; the  first  exemplified  by  VenerupU  It  us;  the  second 
by  r,Rupellaria  (genus  Rupellaria,  Fl.  de  BelL) ;  third,  by 
y. ktpteiiosa*  (genus  Petncola,  Lam.);  and  he  remarks 
tLat  if  tlie  system  of  *  engrenage '  of  the  specif  of  exca- 
\^'m2  Veneres  be  regarded  rigorously,  we  should.be  com- 
pelled to  establish  as  many  genera  as  there  are  species.  He 
adds  that  ho  has  chosen  Venerupis  from  among  the  deno- 
mtnatioDs  proposed  for  some  of  these  genera*  bemuse  it  well 
indicates  that  the  speciejS  composing  it  are  Fenerei  of  the 
ruck. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  (Genera,  No.  xxvili.)  notices  the  dif- 
£cuUv  of  ascertaining  any  distinguishing  character  between 
the  lAmarckian  Venerupis  and  the  Veneres  PuUastra,  de- 
ciu%ata,  and  others,  except  in  the  apoarent  habits  of  the 
aoimals;  a  difficulty  which  had  prevented  him  from  endea- 
vouring previously  to  clear  ud  a  point  to  which  his  attention 
had  b^n  frequently  directed,  but  which  he  thinks  he  has 
at  U^t  overcome.  '  tt  is  well  known,'  continues  Mr.  Sow- 
erby, •  ib^i  Venus  perforans,  itont,  Venerupis  per/orans. 
Lam.,  and  some  of  its  congeners,  hve  in  cavities  perforated 
in  chalk  and  limestone  rocks,  and  that  the  Veneres  Pullas- 
tru,  decussakh  and  several  other  species  that  rpsemble  them 
iu  geoenl  farm  and  appearance,  are  found  buried  in  the 
iiod ;  an  apparently  well  marked  difference  therefore  ex- 
ists in  the  habits  of  their  respective  animals;  we  think 
bj\revcr  that  we  have  evidence  to  prove  that  there  exists  in 
reality  very  Utile  difference,  and  that  the  cavities  in  which 
Lamarck's  Venerupes  live  are  rather  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  the  sea- water  in  conjunction  with 
Muie  of  the  excretions  of  the  animal  upon  the  chalk  or 
limestone,  than  of  any  power  of  the  animals  themselves  to 
l^ierce  independently  of  such  action :  so  that  the  difference 
n  really  only  in  the  nature  of  the  shore  on  which  the  very 
)wiiig  ihelU  are  accidentally  deposited,  those  which  are 
liiruvn  upon  a  sandy  bottom  burying  themselves  in  the 
Mod,  and  suclt  as  are  deposited  upon  limestone  or  chalk 
pTbducing  a  cavity  in  which  they  live.'  Mr.  Sowerby  then 
prufoses  to  unite  together  under  one  appellation  Lamarck's 
Tttterupes^  and  the  following  of  his  Veneres  .'--^V,  Mcdaba- 
rtca^  fopUionaceOt  adspersa^  punctifera^  turgida,  littenUa, 
iukarin.  Textile,  texturata,  geographicn,  rariflammoj  de- 
Qt^^aiOf  PuUasirOt  aurea^  virginea,  and  some  others :  and 
f^r  the  genus  thus  conatituted  he  proposes  the  name  of 
PJLslm^  rejecting  the  terin  Venerupis^  or  Venerirupis^ 
because  it  would  convey  the  false  idea  that  at  least  the 
crcater  number  of  the  species  were  inhabitanU  of  rocks. 
^VExsaxojit.] 
M.  de  BlaioTille  and  AL  Rang,  ts  we  hav«  above  seen, 

I  oonct  the  genua  Venerupis  to  the  spates  that  Excavate 
tMks. 

I     Laaarck  makes  his  Liihophoges  consist  of  tha  geoeim 


VenerupiSt  and  Petricolai  and  quotes  the  opi- 
I.  Fleuriaii  de  Bellevue  that  borin«r  shells  ^ene- 
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nion  of  M.  Fleurlaii  de  Bellevue  that  boring  shells  gene- 
rally do  not  pierce  stones  by  the  attrition  of  the  shell  aeainst 
the  stone,  but  by  means  of  a  softening  or  dissolving  liquor 
which  the  animal  sheds  a  little  at  a  time, 

Lamarck  observe^  that  it  is  not  his  intention  to  assemble 
tmder  this  family  of  Lithophages  all  the  boring  bivalves,  or 
all  that  pierce  stones ;  for,  as  he  truly  says,  such  an  assem- 
blage would  be  rather  extravagant.  He  refers  to  shells 
equally  excavatmg  with  his  Lithophagesi  which  cannot  be 
separated,  some  from  the  Veneres^  others  from  the  Modiolte, 
others  from  the  Lutrari€e,  others  a^in  from  the  Ccardit^^ 
and  remarks  that  it  is  not  of  these  that  he  is  then  treating. 
His  Lithophages  consist  of  those  shells,  among  the  boring  or 
excavating  conchifers,  that  gape  more  or  less  anteriorlv,  and 
have  ihe  posterior  side  short,  rounded,  or  obtuse,  with  the 
ligament  of  the  valves  always  external,  which  Uve  habitu- 
ally in  stones,  and  Ibr  the  reception  of  which  he  then  knew 
no  particular  fkmily,  or  any  family  to  which  they  might 
conveniently  be  approximated.  He  observes  that  he  never- 
theless places  among  them  some  species  the  habits  of  which 
were  not  known  to  him.  To  this  M.  Deshayes  adds  m  the 
last  edition  (1835)  a  note  stating  that  upon  the  same  ground 
that  it  would  not  be  rational  to  establish  a  genus  or  family 
for  the  Modiokpf  or  the  Carditis,  which  pierce  stones,  it 
would  not  be  right  to  rcyect  from  the  ikmily  of  the  Litho- 
phages shells  wnich  do  not  perforatek  but  wherein  we  never- 
theless find  all  the  essential  characters  of  the  species  which 
it  contains,  fi'or  this  reason  it  would  be  convenient  to  ap- 
proximate the  Byssomyce  and  the  Hiatellte  to  the  ^axicavce^ 
and  to  leave  in  this  genus  species  which  do  not. perforate. 
M.  Deshayes  (loc  cit),  who  does  not  appear  to  have  seen 
the  observations  of  Mr.  Garner  and  Mr.  Owen  above  al- 
luded to»  refers  to  the  discussions  relative  to  the  means  by 
which  perforition  is  brought  about  by  certain  acephalous 
mollusks.  Some  authors,  he  remarks,  have  supposed  that 
the  attrition  of  the  valves  against  tho  stone  suflln^  to  wear 
it  away  by  degrees,  and  that  thus  the  animal  formed  a 
bdgement  sufficient  to  contain  it.  Olivi,  he  observes,  who 
was  of  this  opinion,  grounded  it  on  the  fact  that  he  pretends 
to  have  observed  that  perforating  mollusks  can  attack  lavas 
or  other  rocks  which  are  not  calcareous.  '  Since  this  asser- 
tion of  the  Italian  author,'  continues  M.  Deshayes,  *  no  well 
made  observation  has  occurred  to  support  it,  whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  a  great  number  of  proou  have  been  collected 
showing  that  perforating  mollusks  are  never  liodged  except 
in  calcareous  stones.*  This  mode  of  life  renders  very  pro- 
bable the  opinion  of  M.  Fleuriau  de  Bellevue,  who  believed 
that  the  animal  was  provided  with  an  acid  secretion,  by 
means  of  which  it  dissolved,  in  proportion  to  its  growth,  the 
walls  of  the  cavity  which  it  inhabits.  An  observation  of  my 
own  is  that  the  greatest  number  of  perforating  mollusks  are 
contained  in  close  fitting  cavities  by  no  means  made  to  per- 
mit of  rotatory  motion ;  that  they  are  oval  when  the  shell  is 
of  that  form ;  and  that  we  almost  always  see  rising  between 
the  umbones  of  the  valves  a  calcareous  crest  whidi  forbids 
any  movement  of  rotation.'  M.  Deshayes  then  proceeds 
thus :—'  Many  loologists  have  believed  that  there  was  but 
little  necessity  for  preserving  the  family  of  the  Lithophages. 
M.  de  F^russac  places  the  Saxicavee  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  GcLStrochtenae  and  the  Solens,  and  he  places  the  Ve- 
neruves  near  the  Veneres.  M.  de  Blainville  nas  adopted  a 
nearly  similar  opinion :  we  do  not  admit  it  any  more  than 
that  of  M.  de  Ferussac  and  we  shall  preserve  the  family  of 
the  Li^opkages  as  Lamarck  established  it  in  this  work. 
We  rest  our  Opinion  on  the  knowledge  of  many  animals  be- 
longing to  the  three  genera  Saxicava,  Petricoia,  and  Vetie- 
i-upis ;  they  are  bound  by  a  common  relationship  (par  des 
rapports  communes) ;  thus  the  mantle,  which  scarcely  opens 
for  the  passage  of  the  rudimentary  foot  in  certain  Saxicavte, 
opens  a  little  more  in  the  Petricolce,  and  more  still  in  the 
Venerupes,  The  foot  follows  a  nearly  analogous  develop- 
ment, always  remaining  however  proportionally  smaller 
than  in  other  mollusks  in  which  this  organ  is  necessary  for 
locomotion.' 

Lamarck  says  of  the  Venerupes,  or  Venuses  of  the  rock, 
that  they  seem  in  faet  to  have  a  hinge  analogous  to  that  of 
the  VenereSthui  that  ilevdrtheles*  a  slight  difference  in  the 
dis^KMitioo  of  ^iiir  cardinal  teeth  suffices  to  enable  us  to 


*  V«&aoi«t>f  lf.De«bayMOait«dU.orLamuck)toV.lm«pofMlit«it       •  Btit  its  GtaTJuaBt^.wlMMSty«aireOM  MlUtMMklisbttaf  |i«*- 
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reoo^ue  the  genus.  They  are,  he  adds,  lithophaffous  or 
perforating  shells  which  are  very  inequilateral,  and  which 
are  not  distinguished  from  Petricola,  except  in  having  three 
cardinal  teeth,  at  least,  in  one  valve. 

'  The  greater  part  of  the  Fenerupet*  observes  M.  Des- 
hayes  in  his  commentary  on  this  genus,  '  differ  scarcely 
fVom  the  PBiricolm ;  they  oflbr  most  fireauently  three  car- 
dinal teeth  in  one  valve,  two  and  rarely  tnree  in  the  other. 
When  in  some  individuals  one  of  these  teeth  is  abortive, 
which  often  happens,  the  same  species  may  be  comprised  in 
the  two  genera  at  once.  The  animals  of  the  perforating 
VenerupeB  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished  from  those  of 
the  Petricola  ;  only  the  mantle  is  a  little  more  slit  and  the 
foot  a  little  longer.  In  the  Veneres  these  parts  are  differ- 
ent ;  and  this  proves  that  it  is  necessary  to  keep  separated 
two  genera  which  Cuvier  and  M.  de  Blainville  have  thought 
it  right  to  unite  or  approximate.  We  do  not  pretend  to  dis- 
pute, nevertheless,  tne  anidogy  which  is  evidently  exhibited 
between  certain  VenerupeB  and  the  Venerea,  We  think 
that  the  Venerupei  only  ought  to  be  withdrawn  from  the 
genus  and  placed  among  the  Veneres^  because  the  animals 
are  in  fact  similar;  onlv  some  plunge  themselves  into 
hardened  mud,  whilst  otners  live  in  the  sand.  And  al- 
though they  may  enjoy  the  faculty  of  perforating  stone,  this 
would  not  be  a  sufficient  reason  to  reject  them  from  the 
Veneres,  because  we  have  seen  that  in  a  great  number  of 
genera  belonging  to  very  distant  families  there  exist  per- 
forating species ;  thus  we  may  well  conceive  that  there  may 
be  perrorating  Veneres,  but  that  does  not  hinder  us  from 
admitting  a  genus  Venerupis,  the  characters  of  which  ap- 
pear sufficient  to  us.' 

The  number  of  recent  species  of  Venerupis  is  not  great ; 
LAmarck  gives  seven,  and  M .  Deshayes  adds  one. 

Geographical  Distribution. — The  range  of  Venerupis  is 
wide ;  we  have  species  on  the  coasts  of  England  and  France, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  South  Seas,  and  in  those  of 
New  Holland. 

Habits.— Bee  above :  it  is  a  littoral  genus. 

Example,  Venerupis  perforans. 

Description, — Shell  subrhomboidal,  concentrically  stri- 
ated, running  into  strong  wrinkles  or  ridges  at  the  anterior 
side ;  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  with  very  fine  longi- 
tudinal stria) ;  colour  light-brown ;  umbo  very  near  to  one 
end,  small,  and  turned  a  little  sideways ;  the  longer  side 
much  truncated ;  hinge  with  three  teeth  in  each  valve,  one 
of  which  is  small,  the  others  long,  slender,  and  curving  out- 
wards ;  middle  tooth  a  little  bifid.  Inside  smooth,  white, 
with  generally  some  purple  at  the  truncated  end ;  margin 
plain ;  valves  moderately  concave.  Length  rarely  exceed- 
mg  3-8ths  of-an  inch,  breadth  more  than  6-8th8. 

Montagu,  whose  description  this  is  with  ve^  slight  altera- 
tion, says,  that  with  respect  to  shape  it  is  difficult  to  fix  any 
as  a  permanent  character ;  it  is  however,  he  adds,  most  fre- 
quently subrhomboidal ;  sometimes  nearly  as  long  as  it  is 
broad,  generally  strait  on  the  front  margin,  but  in  some 
instances  deeply  sinuous  or  indented. 

Locality,— Co9A\&  of  England.  Lamarck  records  a 
variety  smaller  and  narrower,  with  substriated  lamelln, 
from  the  coasU  of  France,  on  the  authority  of  M.  Fleuriau 
de  Belle vue. 


VetienipU  perfbnuia.  a.  from  Montagu'*  figure  i  6.  (irom  Um»  tbelL 

Fossil  Venerupis. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  his  tables  (Lyell),  makes  the  number  of 
livinK  species  eight  and  of  the  fossil  species  (tertiary)  six. 
He  also  quotes  Venertwis  Ims  sm  being  found  both  living 
and  fossil  (tertiary).  He  does  not  however  note  J',  Irus  as 
fossil  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  (1835),  and  only  gives 


these  two  fossil  species,  V.  globosa  and  V,  siriatUt, 
M.  de  Blainville  gives  the  number  of  fossil  Venempet  as 
five. 

Petricola  (Lam.;  including  RupeUeria^  Fl.  de  Bell). 

Generic  Character, — Animal  oval,  thick,  especially  al  lbs 
upper  part ;  mantle  with  simple  borders  which  are  a  httk 
diluted  in  front,  where  they  form  a  rather  small  opemrif 
for  the  passage  of  a  tongue-shaped  and  feeble  foot ;  tabes 
small,  in  the  shape  of  cones,  truncated  at  their  summits, 
separated  for  two-thirds  of  their  length,  and  finely  radiated 
at  their  orifices ;  branchisD  smalL 

Shell  rather  delicate,  without  an  epidermis,  white,  radiated, 
oval,  subtrigonal,  gaping  anteriorly,  more  or  less  irregular, 
equivalve,  inequilateral,  the  anterior  side  much  shorter  thaa 
the  posterior  side;  umbones  not  projecting  much,  and 
contiguous;  hinge  composed  of  small  cardinal  t«eth  not 
diverging  much,  one  of  which  at  least  is  bifid,  to  tht 
number  of  two  in  one  valve,  and  one  in  the  other,  or  two  m 
each ;  ligament  external,  posterior,  short,  and  convex;  mos- 
cular  impressions  oval,  united  by  a  pallial  impreasaon  which 
is  often  not  very  distinct,  and  has  a  very  deep  and  rounded 
excavation  posteriorly.    (Rang.) 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  observes  (*  Genera,'  No.  xv.)  that  tht 
genus  Petricola,  as  it  stands  at  present,  is  composed  of 
several  shells  which  Lamarck  thought  sufficiently  different 
to  form  two  genera,  his  Petricola  and  Rupellaria,  the  first 
with  two  cardinal  teeth  in  one  valve  and  one  in  the  other, 
the  second  with  two  teeth  in  each  valve ;  but  Mr.  Sowerby 
entirely  agrees  with  Lamarck  in  the  propriety  of  unifinc 
them.  He  is  not  so  well  satisfied  with  the  place  assigned 
by  Lamarck  to  this  and  some  other  genera  which  form  the 
hollows  in  stone  wherein  they  dwell ;  and  be  thinks  that 
a  great  degree  of  similarity  in  external  figure  and  appear- 
ance as  well  as  habit  should  have  brought  them  neaivr  to 
the  Pholadariee, 

M.  Deshayes,  in  a  note  to  the  last  edition  of  Laniarrk.  a 
also  of  opinion  that  the  latter  did  well  in  uniting  P^tr^U 
and  Rupellaria,  which  exhibit  in  fact  so  little  diflmiKT, 
that  the  same  species  may  be  placed  under  either  the  one 
or  the  other  genus,  according  to  the  state  of  developnifnc 
or  preservation  of  the  hinge.  M.  Deshayes  goes  further, 
and  says  that  perhaps  we  shall  be  obliged  hereafter  to  un.ic 
Petricola  and  Venerupis,  which  in  reality  differ  but  Imic 
from  each  other.  This  resemblance,  he  adds,  exists  r^ 
only  in  the  shells  but  also  in  the  inhabiting  animals.  Mr. 
Cramer  appears  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  for  in  bis  *  Ana- 
tomical (Classification  of  the  Lamellibranchiata,'  we  find  '.be 
genus  Venerupis,  to  which  he  evidently  gives  a  very  larpe 
extent,  but  no  mention  of  Petricola. 

GeographiccU  Distribution.— l^euiy  coequal  with  that  of 
Venerupis,  as  far  as  the  localities  of  that  genua  are  r^ 
corded ;  and  rather  numerous  on  the  coasts  of  the  wirccr 
narU  of  America.  (Cuming.)  Also  found  on  the  Gmllapagas 
Islands.    (Cuming.) 

Habits,  ^.— Much  the  same  with  those  of  Venerupiti,  in 
the  same  rock  with  which,  and  in  iU  close  neighbourhood. 
Petricola  is  often  found.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerbv  speaks  of  th« 
cavities  in  which  they  live  as  being  evidently  of  their  own 
working,  though  on  account  of  their  form  they  cannot  po**i- 
bly  have  been  produced  by  a  roUtory  motion,  for  they  art 
exactly  of  the  shape  of  the  shell  itself,  and  a  very  liitW 
larger.  Petricola  has  been  found  at  depths  ranging  froxn 
the  surface  or  near  it  to  a  depth  of  eleven  fiathoms. 

The  species  are  not  few.  Lamarck  recorded  eleven  recent, 
two  of  which  occur  also  in  a  fossil  state;  and  two  enurt'lf 
fossil.  M.  Deshayes  does  not  add  to  the  number  of  recrnt 
species,  in  fact  he  expresses  his  belief  that  Petricola  Lin- 
guatula,  one  of  Lamarck's,  ought  to  be  arranged  amoni^  the 
Saxicavie;  nor  does  he  admit  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby*s  Wrr- 
colce  Dactylus  and  subglobosa  C  (5enera')  into  the  last  edition 
of  Lamarck.    The  ten  new  recent  species  brought  to  Eiig- 


edition  of  Lamarck  went  to  press.     M.  Deshayes  however 
adds  two  fossil  species,  P.  elegans  and  coralliophaga. 

The  difference  of  form  is  so  great  in  this  genua,  that  we 
have  thought  it  advisable  to  give,  with  permission,  remwvrn- 
tations  of  the  following  species  from  the  '  Genera,*  by  Mr. 
G.  B.  Sowerby,  instead  or  the  description  and  figure  of  ooe 
species. 
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U  »ail  2,  PetricoU  Pholadifonnis.    3,  P.  Dactyiui.    4,  P.  Ochrolcuca.    5,  P. 
nipcstrii.    6,'P.  subglobosa.  (Sowcrby.) 

Fossil  Petricol^. 

The  number  of  recent  species  given  by  M.  Deshayes  in  his 
tables  (Lyell)  is  13,  but  some  more,  as  we  have  seen,  have 
been  described  since.  The  number  of  fossil  (tertiary)  he 
places  at  10,  and  gives  the  species  ochrocleuca,  lamellosa, 
and  stn'cUa  as  both  living  and  fossil  (tertiary).  Dr.  Fitton, 
in  his  'Stratigraphical  and  Local  Distribution'  of  the  fossils 
m  the  strata  below  the  chalk,  records  and  figures  two 
species  {canalicukUa  and  nuciformis)  from  Blackdown. 
Coralliophaga.  iCypn'cardia,  part,  Lam.) 
Generic  Character, — Animal  unknown. 

Shell  oval,  elongated,  finely  radiated  from  the  summit 
to  the  base,  cylindrical,  equivalve,  very  inequilateral,  the 
dorsal  summits  very  anterior  and  but  little  developed;  hinge 
consBting  of  twp  small  cardinal  teeth,  one  of  which  is  sub- 
bifid,  in  front  of  a  sort  of  lamellar  tooth,  under  a  rather 
wrak  external  lij^araent;  two  muscular  impressions,  which 
are  small,  rounded,  and  distant,  united  by  a  narrow  pallial 
impression,  a  good  deal  excavated  posteriorly. 

M.  de  Blainville  established  this  genus  for  some  species 
of  living  shells  placed  by  Lamarck  among  his  Cypricardice^ 
and  which  appeared  to  the  former  to  be  approximated  to 
the  Veneres.  M.  de  Blainville  states  that  M.  Deshayes  had 
raased  him  to  remark  shells  of  the  same  species  as  that 
nted  by  M.  de  Blainville  as  the  type,  and  which  had  modi- 
fied their  form  so  as  to  resemble  a  Lithodomus  in  which  they 
bail  lived- 

M  Rang  thinks  that  this  genus  is  well  distinguished 
frnm  the  Cypricardiee,  because,  in  one  part,  the  excavation 
cf  ihe  muscular  impression  announces  that  the  animal  has 
tubes,  whilst  tb»  other  shows  that  it  perforates.    * 

Example,  Coralliophaga  carditoidea,  Blainv. ;  Cypricar- 
^a  enraliiophafm.  Lam. ;  Cardiia  DactyluSt  Brug. ;  Chama 
f*:>ralliophaffa,  Gmel. 

Locality  and  Hafnts.—ln  the  masses  of  madrepores  and 
rthvr  corals  at  St.  Domingo.     M.  Rang  observes  that  it  is 
:i  the  masses  of  madrepores  so  common  at  the  Antilles 
that  the  species  of  this  genvu  should  be  sought  for. 
P.  C,  No.  857. 


CoraUiojjIiaga  canlitoidca. 

Fossil  CJoralliopiiao/K. 

Tho  species  hdre  figured  as  recent  is  also  noted  by  La- 
marck as  fossil  in  Italy,  under  the  name  of  Cypricardia  co- 
ralliophasa, 

N.Bi  With  regard  to  this  genus  the  reader  should  bear 
in  mind  that  M.  Deshayes,  who,  in  the  last  edition  of 
Lamarck,  gives  Coralliophaffa  cardiioidea  of  De  Blainville 
as  a  synonym  of  Cypricardia  coralliophasa  of  Lamarck, 
says,  in  a  nole  to  the  succeeding  species  in  Lamarck's  *  Sys- 
tem,* 'These  three  last  siteciGs*— Cypricardia  rostrata^ 
Lara.,  C.  coralliophaga,  and  C.  modiolaris,  the  first  of 
which  M.  Deshayes  considers  to  be  identical  with  its  ante- 
cedent species  C  angulata.  Lam.—*  are  found  fossil  in  the 
great  oolite  of  France  and  England.  I^marck,  who  had 
not  seen  their  hinge,  referred  them,  from  their  form,  to  the 
genus  Cypricardia ;  but  I,  more  fortunate,  possess  separate 
valves,  from  the  hinge  of  which  I  have  cleared  awav  the 
stony  matter,  and  have  remarked  ihat  these  shells  have  all 
the  characters  of  Crassina,  the  genus  to  which  I  refer 
them.' 

Clotho.     (Fossil  only.) 

Generic  Character, — Animal  unknown. 

Shell  oval,  subregular,  striated  longitudinally,  equivalve, 
and  subcquilateral ;  hinge  formed  of  a  bifid  tooth,  curved 
back  into  a  hook,  rather  longer  in  one  valve  than  in  the 
other;  ligament  external.  , 

Example,  Clotho  Faujasii. 


Clotho  Faujasii.    a,  mogoifled. 


This,  the  only  species  that  appears  to  be  known,  was  de 
tected  by  Faujas  in  the  shells  of  Cypricardice,  which  were 
still  lying  in  the  stone  which  they  had  eroded  when  alive. 
M.  de  Blainville  and  M.  Rang  both  adopt  the  genus;  but 
the  fbrmer  says  that  he  had  not  observed  it  himself. 
Ungulina. 

Generic  Character, — Animal  unknown. 

Shell  longitudinal  or  transverse,  irregular,  not  gaping, 
equivalve,  subcquilateral ;  urabones  suflKciently  developed 
and  eroded ;  hinge  formed  by  a  cardinal  tooth,  which  is 
short  and  subbifid  in  each  valve,  and  an  oblong  marginal 
furrow  or  depression,  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  contrac- 
tion; ligament  subinternal,  and  inserting  itself  in  these 
depressions ;  muscular  impressions  elongated ;  pallial  im- 
pression not  flexuous.     (Rang.) 

Geographical  Distribution.— }d.  Rang  notes  the  locality 
as  unknown  in  his  *  Manuel ;'  ^j^^e  locality  for  Ung^ 
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hna  iranweriOt  given  in  Lamarck  (last  edit),  is '  the  seas  of 
Senegal/  on  the  authority  of  the  former.  Mr.  G.  B. 
Sowerby  has  aUo  received  specimens  from  Senegal,  and 
says  he  has  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  marine. 

The  latter  naturalist  observes  upon  this  genus,  that  it  was 
established  by  Daudin  and  adopted  by  Lamarck,  but  is  at 
present  aJmost  unknown  in  this  country.  He  states  that 
in  general  form  and  appearance  these  shells  very  nearly 
resemble  the  LudfUB^  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
two  species  recorded  by  Lamarck  are  only  accidental  va- 
rieties of  the  same. 

M.  Deshayes  does  not  think  that  the  characters  of  this 
genus  were  well  appreciated  by  Lamarck,  and  remarks  also 
on  its  close  approximation  to  the  Lucina,  The  ligament, 
ho  obsenes,  is  not  internal,  as  Lamarck  thought,  but  ex- 
ternal, and  received,  as  in  many  Lucina  and  Cyihere^, 
upon  very  flattened  nympA^,  separated  by  a  deep  fiirrow,  in 
which  the  most  su|)erficial  part  of  this  ligament  inserts 
itself.  He  is  also  of  opinion  that  the  two  species  recorded 
by  Lamarck  (to  which  in  the  last  edition  he  has  not  added) 
are  varieties  of  one  only. 

Habits. — M.  Deshayes  states  that  observationa  recently 
made  by  M.  Rang  have  shown  that  the  UngtUintB  are  per- 
forating shells,  which,  he  says,  he  had  already  known  from 
a  fossil  species  in  the  environs  of  Bordeaux. 

Example,  Ungulina  transveria. 


Unfulia*  IraasYcrsa. 

Fossil  UifouuNiS. 
M.  Deshayes,  in  his  tables,  records  one  living  species  of 
Ungulina,  but  notices  none  in  a  fossil  state.    It  will  be 
seen  above  that  he  apeaks  of  a  fossil  speciea  from  Bordeaux 
in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck. 

Saxicava. 

Generic  Character.— Animal  elongated,  subcylindrical, 
having  the  mantle  closed  on  all  sides,  prolonged  backwards 
by  a  long  tube,  double  internally,  a  little  divided  at  its 
summit,  and  pierced  inferiorly  and  anteriorly  by  a  rounded 
orifice  for  the  passage  of  a  small,  elongated,  delicate,  and 
pointed  foot ;  mouth  moderate,  labial  appendages  small ; 
branchial  laminae  for  the  most  part  free,  and  very  unequal 
on  the  same  side. 

Shell  thick,  solid,  covered  with  an  epidermis,  elongated, 
rounded  in  front,  truncated  as  it  were  posteriorly,  gaping, 
irregular,  equivalve,  very  inequilateral,  the  posterior  sidle 
being  much  longer  than  the  anterior ;  umbones  not  very 
distinct;  hinge  without  teeth  or  with  two  separated  tuber- 
osities more  or  less  developed ;  ligament  external ;  mus- 
cular impressions  rounded  and  a  little  approximated,  united 
by  a  small  straight  pallial  impression,  very  narrow,  and 
occupying  the  middle  of  the  valve.  (Rang,  from  Sajrioava 
ruffOia.) 

Both  M.  de  Blainville  and  M.  Rang  place  the  genus 
among  the  Pylortdeane.  The  former  is  of  opinion  that  it 
differs  but  little  from  Glyeimerie, 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  (*(lener«,*  No.  xxv.)  includes  in  the 
genus  Sasrirwa  shells  which,  he  observes,  have  had,  in 
conformity  with  the  various  views  of  authors,  at  least  six 
different  generic  names.  He  apologises  for  the  conclusion 
to  which  ne  has  come  in  contradiction  to  so  many  great 
authors,  but  gives  the  following  reasons  for  his  opinion. 
Hejpremises  that  it  will  not  be  disputed  that  Solenmi$mtue 
of  Chemmitc  and  Montagu,  HiateUa  a$xtiea  of  Daudm, 
Cmrdiia  aretica  of  Bn^^  and  the  Byeeomya  of  Cuvier. 


are  one  and  the  same  species ;  and  that  Leaeh  s  PkoUnUt^M 
includes  as  distinct  species  of  the  same  genua  the  SU^ 
minutue  of  Montagu  and  the  Afyiilui  rugoeus  of  Lmnartu ; 
'  now  the  former  of  these,*  continues  Mr.  Sowerby,  *  u 
Hiatella  arctica  of  Lamarck  and  Turton,  and  the  latier 
Saxicava  rugoia  of  the  same  authors:  thus  all  the  tu 
genera  are  rrauced  to  one  by  Dr.  Leach,  whose  authonti  ki 
indisputably  very  great  in  such  matters*  we  do  not  how- 
ever propose  to  our  readers  to  take  it  as  concluMve,  but 
will  state  that  we  possess,  as  Dr.  Leach  did,  a  serica  of  fpt- 
cimens,  the  young  ones  of  which  are  more  regular  in  shape 
and  more  strongly  spinose  than  the  older,  and  are  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  Hiatella  arctica^  or  Solem  mimutui : 
and  the  older  specimens,  losing  the  strongly-marked  doul^r 
rows  of  spines,  though  always  retaining  indication*  of  thru, 
and  assuming  a  much  less  regular  form,  become  characur- 
istic  specimens  of  Saxicava  rugoea :  the  hinge  teeth  of  \u 
youneer  specimens  mav  be  advanced  as  an  argument  ai^amu 
the  identity  of  these  shells:  it  is  however  well  known  that 
in  many  shells,  particularly  those  that  are  irregular,  tb« 
teeth  become  obsolete  with  age :  thus  if  the  hinge  teeth, 
the  general  form  of  the  shells^  or  the  double  row  of  spiocs, 
cannot  be  depended  upon  as  generic  distinctiona,  the  La- 
marckian  genera  HiateUa  and  Saxicava^  and  bis  Soien 
ntt'nutue,  merge  into  one:  to  show  that  the  sheila  described 
as  distinct  species  under  either  of  th«ae  generic  names  an 
identical  is  not  important  to  the  present  work ;  it  is  there- 
fore sufficient  to  obeerve.  that  in  all  irr^ular  shells  thtt 
are  either  found  attached  to  or  imbedded  in  rocka,  corals, 
roots  of  sea-weeds,  &c^  the  general  form  cannot  be  ukea 
as  a  character ;  and  we  believe  the  MjftUue  pnfeitus  and 
several  of  the  Saxicav<e  described  by  Lamarck  and  Turtoa 
to  be  merely  variations  of  iS^.  rugota,  than  which  there  h 
perhaps  no  shell  more  subject  to  variety  of  form.*  To  dlos- 
trate  this  exposition,  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  gives  in  his '  Gemrs' 
the  following  figures  of  Saxicata  mgoea  in  diUmnt  sUfn 
of  its  existence. 


le  yooDf  rii«n :  SLiMidr.  sliovii^  ttMlMlb;  _ 

of  tfaa  mmm ;  4,  th«  liisfal*.  ibowUif  the  muaeaUr  vmynatkaKk. 

M.  Deshayes  obeervea,  in  the  last  edition  ef  LAinarck,  th»l 
the  latter  knew  but  a  very  small  number  of  SaxioatM^,  au: 
has  not  mentioned  any  fossils,  of  which  last  there  aiw  elete& 
or  twelve  species.  '  When,*  continues  M.  Deahayea,  «  v«^ 
examine  the  shells  of  Byeeomya,  and  compare  them  wi'ts 
those  of  Saxicava,  we  find  no  difierenee  between  ike-:^  \ 
whilst  in  the  animals  a  much  greater  discrepancy  cx^aij 
because  the  Byssamya  do  not  perforate,  and  carry,  brhini^ 
a  rudimentary  foot,  a  byssus,  like  that  of  the  Miyttli ;  •>.' 
mantle  is  closed  for  a  good  part  of  its  length,  artd  m  pr- 
longed  backwards  into  two  siphons  ioined  logethrr  ci 
the  summit  If  we  appreciate  these  differences  at  xhv^ 
just  value,  we  may  easily  perceive  that  they  are  n  { 
of  so  f^reat  importance  as  they  appear  to  be ;  for  i 
byssus  IS  a  method  of  living  in  the  some  spot  <ea  ui 
mSme  point).  M  •eUg^t^^^y(jg,,j^ 
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We  ttott  Qontiddr  the  eharaeter  of  the  byssus  in  the  Byt- 
9mi(^  as  of  little  value ;  for  the  greater  number  of  zoolo- 
gttu  have  united  this  genus  to  the  Saxicavts*  M.  Des- 
btyet  tlien  goes  on  to  observe  that  Lamarck  has  comprised 
(be  stme  species  under  two  very  different  genera,  and  that 
hisSo/en  trUnutut  and  Hiatelia  arctica  are  t£e  same  shell ; 
to  be'satisfied  of  which,  one  has  only  to  eompare  the  sy- 
Qooym.  *  The  fact  is,'  he  adds,  *  that  the  shell  in  question 
is  not  a  8oUn^  and  ought  not  to  constitute  a  particular 
gt&ns;  for  it  belongs  to  the  byssiferous  Scunoavee,  as  we 
bsi«  tttiified  ooraelves  that  it  does  by  an  examination  of 
tbe  animal.* 

M.  Deshsyes  farther  observes,  in  a  note  to  Saxicava  Am- 
trtiHt,  that  all  shells  which,  like  those  ot  this  genus  and 
(he  two  following  iPstrioola  and  VenerupU)  are  cramped  in 
their  devebpment,  put  on  different  forms,  so  as  to  impose 
upon  tbe  most  acute  observers,  especially  when  the  obser- 
TBtioii  is  confined  to  a  small  number  of  individuals.  This 
happmed,  he  adds,  to  Lamarck,  who  has  given  to  the  same 
iMl  the  names  of  Corbula  Atutr^is,  Saxicava  Atistralis, 
and  Sarkava  venerifbrmis ;  so  that  in  a  well  executed 
catalogue  it  would  be  necessary  to  unite  these  three  species 
uiM)er  one  name,  and  arrange  them  among  the  Saxicavee, 

GeograpMeal  DtMtrUmHofu — Very  extensive.  The  Nor(h- 
em  Ocean,  tbe  Britannic  seas,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Sou(h 
Seas,  Auslralaaa,  and  the  warmer  coasts  of  America,  are 
recorded  as  localities, 

Hairit9^  4^ — ^Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  remarks  that  the  Saxi- 
cacm  are  frequently  found  upon  the  outside  of  oysters,  pro- 
(eeted  hj  their  irreigalarities,  and  in  clefts  of  rocks  or 
corals,  roots  of  sea-weeds,  and  perforating  oysters,  chalk, 
iMBeftoBe,  and  hardened  clay.  Those,  he  adds,  which 
(bemselves  perforate  tbe  bdlows  in  which  they  live  are 
arare  regular  than  others. 
I  Hr.  Gamer  states  that  the  crypts  of  Saxicava  are  not 
nrcalar:  henoe  M.  de  Believue  and  Mr.  Osier,  in  this 
ioKanee,  belicTe  them  to  be  formed  by  the  phosphoric  acid 
secreted  by  the  animal,  and  they  suppose  this  animal  to 
mbabit  those  rocks  only  which  are  composed  of  carbona(e 
of  lim%  which  last  supposition  Mr.  Garner  declares  to  be 
no(  correct  to  his  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  observes  that  the  species  of  this  genus 
are  not  numerous,  and  that  they  are  not  easy  to  distinguish 
from  each  other,  as  the  reader  may  imagine  from  the  confu- 
sion which  has  prevailed  on  (bis  subject.  Lamardi  recorded 
fi re  species.  Of  the  fi  rst  two  of  these  ( Saxicava  rugosa  and 
S  GMeana\  one,  according  to  M.  Deshayes,  must  be  sup- 
pniued,  being  in  reality  only  a  variety  of  the  other.  Soon- 
cava  Auitralit  and  S.  veneriformis,  Lamarok*s  fourth  and 
fifth  species,  are  identical,  as  we  have  already  seen.  To 
these  M .  Deshayes  adds  8.  Guerini,  from  the  Mediterranean, 
and  8,  rhombmdei  f  as  recent  species.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby 
{Z^nL  Pme^  ISd4)  has  added  three  recent  species  collected 
ud  hiTNight  heme  by  Mr.  Cuming. 

Fossil  SAXiCAViB. 

Lamarek,  as  we  have  above  noticed,  characterized  no  fossil 
Saxieov^,  M.  Deshayes^  in  his  tables,  gives  the  number 
of  recent  speeies  as  5 ;  and  1 1  as  the  number  of  fossil 
spedes  (tertiary).  He  notes  two  species,  8,  rmnuta  and  S. 
PMkA'4,  as  both  Hving  and  fossil  (tertiary).  We  do  not 
fiod  5.  mtmUa  recorded  at  all  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck 
(1835),  nor  is  the  fossil  designation  added  to  8,  Pholadis, 
Of foMtl  species  only  Ave  are  recorded,  unless  we  regard 
S^cava  rhomboidti  (I>esh.)  as  fossil  only,  which  tbe 
sjnonTms  (Donax  rhomboidei,  Poii,  Solen  ptinuius,  Linn., 
aad  Biateiia  arctica,  Lam.)  seem  to  forbid.  There  is  no 
f^^ettt '  habitat  *  given  ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
If  it  idenlaeal  with  the  living  and  fossil  8,  rmnuta  of  the 
tables  of  If.  Deshayes. 

The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  ravages  of  the  stone- 
I  «ca?aling  genera  noticed  above,  though  considerable  when 
I  thev  congregate  in  numbers,  are  superficial  in  comparison 
»»tli  the  destructive  operations  of  Pkolas  and  Lithodomus. 

UTHOSTROTION,  the  name  given  by  Dwyd,  and 
ai>p(ed  by  Fleming,  to  some  fossil  *  madrepores,  as  tbe 
hiielliferoiit  eorals  are  commonly  termed,  which  appear 
CBRlliied  te  the  older  strata  (especially  mountain  limestone). 
iWy  are  included  in  Cyathophyllum  of  Goldfbss  by  Pro- 
A«wr  Phillips  {GeoL  of  Yorkshire^  vol.  ii.),  and  in  Colum- 
*na  by  Blainvtlle  (AcHnologie,  p.  350). 

LTTHO^RYA.    [CiRRiPEDA,  vol.  vii.,  p.  208.] 

UTHOTX>MY  (from  XWof,  a  stone,  and  rtfivw,  to  cut) 
aMMagh  arinaqr  calculi  may  be  extracted  from  the  kidneys, 


urethra,  or  bladder,  the  term  lithotomy  ia  restricted  to  the 
operation  of  cutting  into  this  latter  viscus  for  the  purpose  o* 
removing  one  or  more  stones.  From  the  complex  nature 
of  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  kidneys,  and  the  quantity  o« 
sahne  matters  which  it  holds  in  solution,  deposits  not  un- 
frequently  take  place  in  one  or  other  of  the  cavities  to 
which  the  urine  has  access.  Hence  solid  concretions,  or 
urinary  calculi,  may  be  met  with  in  the  kidneys,  ureters, 
bladder,  or  urethra;  but  the  majority  of  these  concretions 
are  believed  to  be  formed  originally  in  the  kidneys  Now 
if  we  suppose  one  of  these  calculi  to  have  descended  into 
the  bladder,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  it  would  there  form  a 
nucleus,  around  which  the  addition  of  fresh  matter  would 
be  constantly  adding  to  ita^bulk.  A  priori  reasoning  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  such  to  be  the  result,  and  tteit  this 
actually  takes  place  is  preyed  by  the  fact  that  many  calculi 
have  for  then:  nucleus  foreign  bodies  that  have  accidentally 
entered  the  bladder,  as  bullets,  splinters  of  bone,  bits  of 
bougie,  &c.  The  number  and  size  of  calculi  met  with  in 
the  bladder  differ  as  much  as  their  form  and  composition 
vary,  and  their  magnitude  is  generally  in  an  inverse  ratio 
to  their  number.  A  case  has  lately  been  recorded  in  which 
398  calculi,  from  th^  ^j^e  of  a  pea  to  that  of  an  olive,  were 
found  in  the  bladder  after  death ;  while,  in  a  case  described 
by  the  late  Sir  James  Earle,  a  stone  was  extracted  after 
death  which  weighed  forty-four  ounces,  its  long  axis  mea- 
suruig  sixteen  inches,  and  the  shorter  fourteen ;  but  the 
average  size  of  vesical  calculi  is  about  that  of  a  walnut 
Their  form  is  mostly  spheroidal,  or  egg-shaped,  and  some- 
times flattened  on  two  sides  like  an  almond. 

According  to  their  composition,  they  are  either  soft  and 
fnable,  or  very  dense  and  hard,  and  their  surface  may  be 
quite  smooth  or  beset  with  numerous  tubercles.  These 
circumstances,  together  with  their  loose  or  fixed  position  in 
the  bladder,  have  considerable  influence  in  determining 
the  comparative  severtiy  of  the  symptoms.  Children  and 
aged  persons  are  more  subject  to  the  disease  than  those  in 
the  vigour  of  life,  and  males  than  females;  the  inhabitants 
of  temperate  climates,  than  those  of  higher  or  lower  latitudes. 

Symptoms  qfSivne  in  the  Bladder.-^These  consist  in  a 
troublesome  itching,  sometimes  amounting  to  pain,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  penis,  with  a  frequent  desire  to  make  water 
and  evacuate  the  bowels ;  the  urine  is  voided  with  great 
pain,  particularly  the  last  drops,  and  while  flowing  in  a  full 
stream  is  hable  to  be  suddenly  arrested,  from  the  stone 
falling  against  the  vesical  orifice  of  the  urethra.  When 
much  irritation  is  present,  the  urine  on  cooling  becomes 
cloudy,  and  deposits  a  large  quantity  of  ropy  mucus,  not 
unfreqnenUy  mixed  with  blood,  especially  after  any  rough 
exercise.  All  these  symptoms  vary  in  degree,  according  to 
the  sixe  of  the  stone  and  (he  smoothness  or  roughness  of 
its  surface,  its  fixed  or  loose  position  in  the  bladder,  the 
quality  of  the  urine,  and  the  condition  of  the  bladder.  In- 
stanoes  are  recorded  of  persons  living  with  stone  in  the 
bladder  for  years,  yet  suffering  little  or  no  inconvenience 
from  it,  but  these  cases  must  be  considered  exceptions  ;  in 
general  the  health  sooner  or  later  gives  way,  and,  without 
recourse  to  one  of  the  operations  we  are  about  to  speak  of, 
the  patient  lingers  out  a  miserable  existence  till  death 
terminates  his  sufferings.  Nearly  all  the  symptoms  we  have 
just  described  as  belonging  to  stone  in  the  bladder  may 
however  be  simulated  by  other  diseases  of  the  bladder  or 
neighbouring  parts;  a  positive  diagnosis  therefere  can 
never  be  made  before  sounding  the  patient.  This  consists 
in  introducing  into  the  bladder,  through  the  urethra,  a 
metallic  instrument  ealled  a  sound,  by  means  of  which  the 
stone  can  be  plainly  felt,  and  an  audible  noise  perceived  on 
striking  it :  till  this  be  rendered  evident  no  surgeon  would 
be  justified  in  undertaking  the  operation.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  stones  are  forced,  by  the  violent  contractions 
of  the  bladder  during  fits  of  the  complaint,  between  the 
fasciculi  of  the  muscular  coat  of  this  viscus,  so  as  to  become 
what  is  termed  encysted ;  or  they  may  become  adherent  to 
some  portion  of  the  parietes  of  the  bladder :  under  these 
circumstances  the  surgeon  would  hesitate  before  he  under* 
took  the  operation. 

Modes  o/ performing  Lithotomy. — ^To  describe  at  length 
the  various  modes  of  operating  for  the  stone,  and  the  mmii- 
fications  which  each  method  has  undergone,  would  occupy 
too  much  space  in  a  publication  not  strictly  surgical ;  wo 
shall  therefore  merely  glance  cursorily  at  those  formerly  in 
use,  while  we  direct  oar  attention  more  particularly  tojthe 
method  which  i.  employed  .t  'he  |r««md^^^^g|g 
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Of  tne  Apparatus  Minor,  Cuttmg  on  the  Gnpe»  or 
CeUus'i  Method. — Tlii*  is  ihe  rao»t  antienl  kind  of  litho- 
tomy, and  has  probably  been  practiced  from  time  imme- 
morial: but  Cel&us  having  fin»t  described  it,  it  has  been 
called  Lithotomia  CeUiana  ;  and  from  the  stone,  prcviou*.ly 
Axod  by  the  pressure  of  the  lingers  in  the  anus,  being  cut 
directly  upon,  cutting  on  the  gripe,  a  knife  and  a  hook 
being  the  only  instruments  used.  The  appellation  of  the 
ietser  afyparatu9  was  given  to  it  by  Marianus,  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  a  method  which  he  described,  called 
the  apfnraiOM  majors  from  the  many  instrumeats  employed. 
The  objections  to  cutting  on  the  gripe  are,— Ist  It  is  onlv 
applicable  to  children  uilder  fourteen  years  of  a^e.  2na. 
It  18  uncertain  what  parts  are  divided;  this  dijpending  on 
the  degree  of  force  employed  in  making  the  stone  protect 
in  the  perineum.  3rd.  The  injury  liable  to  be  inliictej  on 
parts  whose  integrity  is  eitscniial  to  the  success  of  the 
operation. 

Ajparaius  Major,  or  Marian  Method,  was  founded  on 
erroneous  principles,  and  in  ignorance  of  the  nature  of 
the  parts  to  be  operated  on.  It  was  supposed  that 
wounds  of  membranous  parts  would  not  heal,  while  their 
dilatation  might  be  undertaken  with  impunity.  In  con- 
formity with  these  notions,  the  precept  of  Celsus,  '  Ut 
plaga  paulo  major  quam  calculus  sit,*  was  neglected,  and 
the  object  endeavoured  to  be  attained  was,  to  do  as  little 
OS  possible  with  the  knife,  and  as  much  as  possible  with 
instruments  called  dilators;  but  the  parts  thus  sub- 
jected to  attempts  at  dilatation  are  inelastic,  and  conse- 
quently were  lacerated,  llie  severe  injury  thus  produced 
rendered  tliis  one  of  the  most  fatal  operations  in  surgery ; 
but  notwithstanding  this,  it  was  practised  for  near  20t) 
years,  till  Frdre  Jacques,  in  1697,  taught  at  Paris  the 
method  at  present  in  use. 

High  Operation—so  named  from  the  incision  into  the 
bladder  being  made  above  the  pubes,  was  first  practised  in 
Paris  in  1475,  by  Colot,  as  an  experiment  on  a  criminal,  by 
permission  of  Louis  XL ;  but  the  earliest  published  account 
of  this  mode  of  operating  was  in  1 556,  oy  Pierre  Franco. 
This  method  is  most  applicable  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
stone  is  too  large  to  be  extracted  fVom  the  perineum,  or 
where  there  is  disease  of  the  urethra  and  prostate  gland; 
but  there  are  several  objections  to  it,  and  it  is  now  entirely 
abandoned. 

Operation  through  the  /?^c/iim.— This  method  was  first 
sug^e8ted  in  a  work  published  in  the  sixteenth  century ; 
but  the  proposal  never  received  much  attention  tdl  the  year 
1816,  when  it  was  revived  by  M.  Sanson,  of  Paris,  and 
carried  into  operation  by  him  and  by  Dupuytrejo ;  but  the 
unfavourable  results  which  attended  the  performance  of 
this  operation  prevented  its  being  generally  tried  or  adopted, 
and  no  one  of  the  present  day  ever  thinks  of  performing  it. 

Lateral  Operation — so  called  from  the  prostate  gland 
and  neck  of  the  bladder  being  cut  laterally,  in  order  to 
avoid  wounding  the  rectum,  is  that  adopted  at  thd  present 
day.  It  was  first  practised  by  Pierre  Franco,  a  surgeon  at 
Tourriires,  but  he  never  established  the  method  as  a  per- 
manent improvement  in  surgery ;  this  was  left  for  Fr^re 
Jacques,  a  priest,  who,  in  1697,  came  to  Paris  in  order  to 
make  known  this  method,  which  be  employed  with  great 
success  at  various  places.  Although  it  appears  that  he  was 
not  quite  so  successful  as  he  had  led  the  world  to  believe, 
the  superiority  of  hit  mode  of  operating  was  immediately 
perceived  and  recognised,  and,  with  slight  modifications, 
was  adopted  by  most  of  the  surgeons  of  that  period.  H  itherto 
the  Marian  section  had  been  used :  the  advantage:}  of  an 
operation  by  which  a  free  opening  was  made  into  the  bladder, 
over  one  in  which  it  was  so  small  as  not  to  admit  of  the  ex- 
traction of  the  stone  without  laceration  of  the  parts,  are  tocu 
obvious  to  require  comment.  Surgeons  of  the  prci^ent  day 
differ  somewhat  as  to  the  extent  of  the  opening  to  be  made 
into  the  bladder,  and  on  the  choice  of  mstruments  to  be 
employed;  some  make  use  of  a  comnoon  scalpel,  which 
cuu  into  the  bladder  from  without  inwards ;  while  others 
prefer  the  bistoire  c«ch6,  or  gorget,  which  divides  the  pro- 
state gland  and  neck  of  the  bladder  from  within  outwards. 
Having  premised  thus  far,  we  will  proceed  to  describe  the 
operation  as  usually  undertaken  with  the  culting  goi^ct. 
The  patient  having  been  sounded,  to  Ascertain  that  the  stone 
is  actually  within  the  bladder  (fur  instances  have  occurred 
of  stone  becoming  encysted  a  short  period  before  the  opera- 
tion), and  the  rectum  being  emptied  by  means  of  a  clyster,  he 
»  plioed  on  his  back  upon  a  table,  with  his  buttocks  project- 


ing rather  beyond  its  edge ;  he  thoiild  be  directed  to  \ 
the  outside  of  each  foot  with  the  hand  of  the  aame  Md*. 
and  the  two  pair  should  then  be  firmly  bound  together.     A 
staff",  which   is  an  instrument  shaped  very  much  like  a 
catneter,  or  sound,  but  somewhat  longer,  and  gruovad  no 
its  convex  side,  is  passed  through  tlie   urethra  lulo    the 
bladder,  where  it  roust  be  retained  firmly  by  an  aM«*taiit; 
its  convexity  looking  towards  the  perineum,  and  the  grocnv 
slightly  inclined  to  the  Icit  side  of  the  patient.    The  opera- 
tor now  commences  his  incision  below  the  bulb  of^  ib« 
urethra,  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  front  of  the  aoua, 
and  continues  it  obliquely  downwards  to  the  left  of  the 
raph6  of  the  perineum  for  three  inches,  till  it  reAcbea  midway 
between  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium  and  the  anus :  tlus 
should  cut  through  the  integuments  and  superficial  fm*cia. 
The  next  incision,  made  in  the  same  direction,  di%ide»  tbo 
transversus  perinei  muscle,  and  exposes  the  membranou 
portion  of  tne  urethra,  which  must  be  opened,  and   tW 
groove  in  the  staff  felt  for  with  the  finger;  into  this  gro«%c, 
which  serves  as  a  director  for  making  the  concluding  sktc- 
tion  of  the  operation,  is  inserted  the  beak  of  the  gorget  <a 
sort  of  knife  terminated  by  a  beak,  that  fits  into  the  gnxne 
of  the  staff).    The  operator  now  rises  from  his  chair,  atuL 
taking  the  staff  in  his  left  hand,  raises  its  handle  from  the 
abdomen  till  it  forms  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  patient* 
body;  the  gorget  is  now  pushed  onwards, along  the  groove. 
till  it  enters  the  bladder.     By  raising  the  handle  oC  the 
staff  the  gorget  is  made  to  enter  the  bladder  in  a  direct i^^n 
corresponding  with  its  axis,  and  the  danger  of  wounding^ 
the  rectum  is  thereby  avoided.     As  soon  as  the  gorget  kim% 
been  introduced  the  staff  is  withdrawn,  and  a  pair  of  lun^ 
forceps,  expressly  adapted  for  this  operation,  is  passed  aloog 
the  gorget  into  the  bladder,  and  this  latter  instrument  with- 
drawn.   The  stone  is  now  to  be  seized,  and  gently  ex- 
tracted ;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  stone  is  too  Imr^ 
to  be  removed  without  using  a  degree  of  force  that  would 
be  perfectly  unjustifiable:  in  this  case,  if  the  wound  wiU 
not  admit  of  fbrther  enlargement,  nothing  remains  to  be 
done  but  crushing  it,  and  thus'  taking  it  away  pieceoseaL 
A  stone  should  always  be  examined  immediately  aftar  it  i»    | 
extracted,  because  its  appearance  conveys  some  infonnmiMin    | 
concerning  the  existence  of  others ;  and  in  every  inalance 
the  cavity  of  the  bladder  should  be  explored  with  the  finger, 
to  ascertain  that  there  is  no  other  stone  present     Enc^Ucd 
calculi  seldom  require  an  operation  for  their  removal.  Lux. 
bhould  this  be  necessary,  the  cy^t  may  be  opened  by  a  blont- 
pointed  bistoury,  and  the  stone  taken  away.    When  a  saooe    \ 
is  known  to  be  of  ample  size,  some  operators  perform  vfaai 
is  called  the  bilateral  operation,  from  both  sides  of  the 
prostate  gland  being  cut ;  for  this  piurpose  a  duuble-ednd 
knife  has  been  invented,  called  the  double  lithoiome  ;  hut 
Mr.  Listen  is  of  opinion  that  no  complicated  machinr  is    , 
requisite  to  make  this  bilateral  division,  and  that  it  n  qoiie    , 
time  enough  to  do  it  when  the  necessity  for  it  haa  been 
ascertained 

Lithotomy  in  Women, — From  the  shortness,  largimiM. 
and  very  dilatable  nature  of  the  female  urethra,  the  surgeon  is 
seldom  called  upon  to  perform  the  operation  in  women.     The   ' 
formation  of  calculi  is  perhaps  not  less  common  in  woosca 
than  in  men;  but  fix>m  the  anatomical  ciroumstancea  just 
alluded  to,  stones  of  considerable  magnitude  have   be«n 
voided  spontaneously.    This  fact  has  suggested  the  plam  t^f 
mechanically  dilating  the  urethra,  and  thus  extracting  thraiin 
without  the  employment  of  any  cutting  iiutruments  ;    but 
where  the  stone  is  very  large,  the  degree  of  dilatation  neces- 
sary for  its  extraction  is  liable  to  produce  paralysis  of  the  , 
part,  and  incontinence  of  urine  ever  after.     To  avuid  tbc*e 
evils,  an  artificial  opening  should  be  made  into  the  bUuldrr. 
The  operation  is  simple.     A  strait  staff,  or  director,   i»   ui- 
troduced  tlirough  the  meatus  urinarius ;  the  grou\e  is  Curood 
obhquely  downwards  and  outwards,  in  a  directiun  parallel 
to  the  ramus  of  thelelX  os  pubis ;  aiAl  the  knife  is  thua  cxin*  ; 
ducted  into  the  bladder,  and  makes  the  necesMiry  iocis^ju  \ 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  passage  and  neck  of  the 
bladder. 

Treatment  qfter  the  Operation. — ^Tbe  dangers  to  W 
guarded  against  after  an  operation  of  lithotomy  are,  snflasn- 
'mation  of  the  bladder  and  peritoneum ;  infiltration  of  urme  , 
into  the  cellular  texture  of  the  perineum  and  parts  adjac«At ;  I 
and  hemorrhage.  To  pojvcnt  the  dangers  that  would  atriae 
from  intlammaiion,  the  patient  should  be  kept  pa<ft«ti^ 
quiet,  and  on  a  low  regimen  ;  but  supposing  it  to  hi»%f 
in,  the  most  prompt  and  energetic  measures  must  b« 
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rtoourse  to ;  copious  venesection,  the  use  of  the  wann  bath 
M  fomentations,  with  the  administration  of  such  medi- 
cines as  are  known  to  be  most  efficacious  in  such  cases, 
2Stx^  the  only  chance  of  preserving  the  patient  Infiltra- 
tioD>is  Co  be  avoided  by  placing  the  patient  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  the  urine  can  now  readily  from  the  wound,  which 
should  be  left  uncovered,  or  this  end  is  attained  more  effec- 
toally  by  introducing  an  elastic  gum  catheter  into  the  blad- 
der, and  suffering  it  to  remain  there  for  the  first  two  or 
three  days.  Hasmorrhaee  is  fortunately  a  rare  occurrence ; 
hot  should  this  take  place,  pressure,  made  bv  means  of 
ipooge  or  lint  compresses,  may  be  tried ;  and  if  this  fail,  the 
Ueedms:  vessel  must  be  sought  for  and  tied. 

liTHOTRITY  (from  Xf^oc.  a  stone,  and  the  root  rpi,  to 
pierce) ;  Lithotripgy  (from  \i^iK,  and  rpi§«,  to  break),  •  the 
reduction  of  a  calculus  p  the  bladder  into  small  pieces,  by 
means  of  instruments  passed  into  that  organ  through  the 
urethra,  so  that  the  fragments  may  be  discharged  through 
the  latter  tube,  and  no  necessity  remain  for  the  perform - 
aooe  of  lithotomy.'    This  operation,  which  must  be  ranked 
among  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  modern  surgery, 
was  first  seriously  proposed  in  1812,  and  Gruithuisen,  a 
Bavarian  surgeon,  constructed  an  apparatus  for  performing 
it    But  the  originality  of  the  idea  was  probably  derived 
from  antient  writers,  several  of  whom  speak  of  the  practica- 
bility of  breaking  stones  within  the  bladder,  although  they 
make  no  mention  of  the  mode  of  performing  it.    At  the 
commencement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Rodriquez,  a  phy- 
sician of  Malaga,  b  said  to  have  broken  a  stone  in  the 
bladder  by  striking  it  with  a  catheter ;   but  the  first  sug- 
Bestion  we  meet  with  of  an  apparatus  constructed  expressly 
for  this  purpose  ts  by  Gruithuisen.     It  consisted  of  a  wide 
strait  tube,  which  was  introduced  through  the  urethra  into 
the  bladder.     Through  the  tube  was  passed  a  noose  of  cop- 
per wire  (by  which  the  stone  was  caught  hold  of  and  fixed) 
and  a  rod  terminating  in  a  circle  of  teeth  or  a  spear-point ; 
a  dnUing-motion  was*now  given  to  the  latter  instrument 
by  means  of  a  bow,  and  the  stone  was  thus  perforated  or 
broken.    Since  this  i)eriod,  the  operation  has  undergone 
soecessive  improvements  in  the  hands  of  Leroy,  Civiale, 
and  Heurteloup.     The  following  is  the  mode  of  proceeding 
adopted  by  this  last  gentleman.    The  patient  is  placed  on 
an  operating  bed,  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  any  inclina- 
tion being  given  to  it  that  the  operator  may  think  proper. 
Ac  its  foot  is  an  apparatus  for  affording  a  fulcrum  to  the 
loftrumcnt  which  is  to  be  passed  into  the  bladder ;  and  two 
slippers,  securely  fixed  at  a  short  distance  on  each  side  of 
the  apparatus  aUuded  to,  serve  for  securing  the  feet  of  the 
patient,  who  is  placed  in  a  position  nearlv  resembling  that 
chosen  for  the  operation  of  lithotomy.    The  bladder^is  now 
moderately  distended  wlHi  warm  water  injected  through  a 
catheter.    A  pair  of  strong  sUding  forceps,  the  opposite  sur- 
faces of  which  are  furnished  with  teeth,  are  then  mtroduced ; 
and  the  calculus  having  been  seized,  the  lower  piece  of  the 
forceps  is  fixed  to  a  vice  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  serving  as  a 
fulcrum,  and  the  upper  piece  is  struck  with  a  hammer  and 
the  calculus  broken.    Thus,  neither  the  shock  arising  from 
the  concussion  is  conununicated  to  the  bladder,  nor  is  this 
organ  liable  to  be  injured  by  the  fragments  being  forcibly 
pn^ected  against  its  internal  surface.    The  instruments  are 
iben  withdrawn,  and  the  fragments  are  afterwards  voided 
vith  the  urine ;  or  if  any  remain  too  large  to  be  thus  dis- 
enlarged,  the  operation  is  repeated  from  time  to  time  till  all 
u  got  rid  of.     It  were  to  be  desired  that  an  operation  so 
simple,  productive  of  so  little  pain,  and  so  entirely  free  from 
the  dangers  attendant  on  the  operation  of  lithotomy,  was 
more  generally  applicable  than  it  is  found  to  be,  but  it  is 
subject  to  the  following  disadvantages.    The  patient  does  not 
obtain  a  cure  at  once,  and  in  many  instances  the  operation 
i>  required  to  be  repeated  several  times ;  and  as  the  smallest 
fragment  which  remains  behind  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
fiev  stone,  a  recurrence  of  the  disease  is  more  likely  to  take 
pbce  after  this  operation  than  after  lithotomy.    It  is  unfit 
tar  calculi  formed  on  extraneous  substances  which  have 
altered  the  bladder,  for  encysted  or  adherent  calculi,  for 
bfge  or  very  hard  calculi,  for  patients  with  enlarged  pro- 
ittfe  gland  or  diseased  bladder,  and  for  children.  The  acci- 
dents liable  to  arise  from  the  operation  are  generally  less 
pave  than  those  to  which  the  operation  of  lithotomy  is  sub- 
ject ;  two  of  the  most  serious  that  have  taken  place  are  por- 
liaatkm  of  the  coats  of  the  bladdler  and  the  breaking  of  the 
httsmment  within  this  viacus.     But  where  the  stone  is 
■mil  and  not  too  hard,  and  other  favourable  circumstances 


are  present,  we  imagine  fisw  could  be  found  who  would  not 
give  it  the  preference  over  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

LITHUA'NIA,  a  large  tract  of  country  which  now  forms 
some  important  provinces  of  the  Russian  empire,  but  which 
once  constituted  an  independent  and  powerful  state,  until 
it  was  united  to  Poland  by  the  accession  of  its  reigning 
dynasty  to  the  throne  of  that  country.  •  Its  history  is  very 
remarkable,  and  presents  a  most  extraordinary  instance  of 
a  nation  which,  after  having  remained  for  centuries  in  a 
state  of  utter  insignificance,  assumed,  by  its  conquests  and 
wise  policy,  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  a  station  which 
rendered  it  for  altout  a  century  the  most  formidable  power 
of  the  north. 

The  early  history  of  Lithuania  is  involved  in  much 
obscurity,  and  the  several  traditions  contained  in  its  chro- 
nicles are  exceedingly  confused.  A  current  tradition 
that  a  Roman  colony  had  settled  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  has  been  shown  to  be  a  mere  fable.  There  are 
some  very  ingenious  conjectures  that  the  Heruli,  who 
destroyed  the  Western  empire  under  Odoacer,  were  inhabi- 
tants of  Lithuania,  and  that  after  their  expulsion  from  Italy 
they  returned  to  this  country,  and  brought  with  them  those 
words,  resembling  the  Latin,  which  abound  in  the  Lithu- 
anian language. 

The  first  mention  of  Lithuania  occurs  in  the  chronicle  of 
Quedlinburg,  A.D.  1009.  (Naruszewicz,  Hist,  qf  Poland^  vol. 
iv.,  p.  145.)  From  that  time  the  narfie  of  Lithuania  begins 
to  appear  more  frequently  in  Russian  chronicles,  which 
speak  of  the  Lithuanians  as  a  poor  and  savage  nation,  some 
tribes  of  which  were  compelled  by  the  bordering  Russian 
princes  to  pay  a  tribute,  consisting  of  the  bark  of  birch 
trees  for  making  oil,  of  ropes  made  of  the  bark  of  lime 
trees,  and  of  brooms.  The  rudeness  and  poverty  of  the 
nation  must  have  been  very  great  if  their  conquerors  were 
satisfied  with  such  sylvan  produce.  In  the  twelfth  century 
the  Lithuanians  began  to  be  more  known,  particularly  by 
their  wars  with  the  Grerman  knights. 

Towards  the  year  1200,  Albert,  bishop  of  Riga,  founded 
the  order  of  the  Knights  Sword-bearers  (Ensiferi),  in  ordei 
to  conquer  the  pagans  who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic  from  the  Curische  Haff  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  The 
half-savage  barbarians  were  soon  subdued  by  the  valour 
and  miUtary  skill  of  those  warrior  monks,  and  reduced  to  a 
state  of  the  most  oppressive  bondage.  Not  long  after,  about 
1220,  Conrad,  duke  of  Mazovia,  being  unable  to  resist  the 
predatory  attacks  of  the  Prussians,  a  branch  of  the  Lithu- 
anians, called  to  his  assistance  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  and  granted  them  a  large  tract  of  land,  with 
many  castles.  These  knights  did  the  same  in  Prussia  that 
the  Sword-bearers  had  done  elsewhere ;  and  the  two  or- 
ders acquired  new  strength  from  their  union,  which  was 
effected  m  1238,  and  became  most  formidable  enemies  to 
their  neighbours,  particularly  to  the  unconverted  Lithu- 
anians. These  priestly  soldiers  were  certainly  the  bravest, 
the  most  skilful,  and  the  best  armed  militia  of  that  time; 
and  their  numbers  were  continually  recruited  by  German 
adventurers,  who  flocked  to  their  standard  in  order  to  obtain 
the  remission  of  their  sins  and  a  grant  of  lands  wrested  from 
the  native  idolaters.  Such  were  the  enemies  with  whom 
the  Lithuanians  had  to  contend,  they  themselves  being 
ignorant  of  the  science  of  war,  almost  destitute  of  defensive 
armour,  and  having  for  the  most  part  no  other  weapons 
than  spears,  clubs,  and  arrows.  In  spite  of  these  disad- 
vantages they  not  only  resisted  the  German  invaders  but 
gained  possession  of  some  of  those  Russian  principalities 
to  which  they  had  been  obliged  to  pay  tribute.  The  de- 
cline of  the  powerful  Russian  principality  of  Ualicz,  by 
the  death  of  Prince  Roman,  who  was  defeated  and  killed 
by  the  Poles  in  the  battle  of  Zarichost,  1 206,  delivered  the 
Lithuanians  from  a  formidable  enemy,  and  their  preda- 
tory incursions  began  to  be  more  dangerous  to  the  Polibh 
and  Russian  principalities :  some  of  the  latter  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Litnuanian  chieftains,  who  generally  sought  to 
consolidate  their  acquisitions  by  embracing  the  creea  (that 
of  the  Eastern  Church)  of  their  new  subjects,  although  the 
bulk  of  the  Lithuanian  nation  remained  faithful  to  their 
idols. 

Ryngold  was  the  first  Lithuanian  ruler  who,  after  having 
united  under  his  dominion  all  the  principalities  of  that 
nation,  assumed  the  title  of  Grand-Duke  of  Lithuania  about 
1235.  His  son  Mindog.  having  received  from  the  Pope 
the  royal  diadem,  embraced  Christianity,  and  was  crowned 

at  Novozrodek  in  1252  (formerly  the  capital,  now  an  insignifi- 
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eant  town),  hy  tb«  aTchbithoo  of  Riga  and  anotlior  RotnaB 
Catholic  prelato;  but  not  naTinfr  obtained  the  adtan- 
tara  which  he  expected  fh>m  ma  eoovereion,  he  aoon 
mapped  into  paganism.  At  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
eentury  Witenes  establiflhed  a  new  dynastv  on  the  throne 
of  that  country ;  but  Lithuania^  moat  bmliant  «ra  began 
after  the  accession  of  the  grand-duke  Obedyrain  in  1315. 
He  made  most  exten«ive  conquests  in  the  aouth-weatem 
principaUtiea  of  Russia,  and  oonsolidated  his  power  by  in- 
suring the  most  perfect  protection  to  the  religion,  language, 
customs,  and  property  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered 
lands.  But  ttie  most  extraordinary  circumstance  of  that 
conquest  is,  that  those  newly  acquired  provinces  were  in- 
trusted only  to  the  administration  of  such  prineea  of  the 
Lithuanian  dynasty  as  had  embraced  the  relirion  of  the 
conquered  population,  whilst  the  sovereign  stilt  remained 
an  idolater.  This  wise  policy,  so  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
intolerance  displayed  by  other  conquerors,  strongly  attached 
the  Russian  Christians,  who  were  five  times  as  numerous 
as  the  real  Lithuanian  population,  to  their  new  masters, 
under  whose  sway  they  found  that  repose  and  security  of 
which  they  had  been  (br  a  long  time  deprived  by  the  in- 
ternal feuds  of  their  petty  princes,  and  the  incessant  an- 
noyance  from  the  Mongols,  who,  possessing  the  north- 
eastern priacipaHties  of  Ruseia,  eonsuntly  attempted  to 
extend  their  rule  ov^r  those  parts  which  became  now  a 
portion  of  the  Lithuanian  empire. 

Two  nations,  of  a  dtfl^rent  origin  and  creed,  thus  became 
soon  blended  together,  and  the  Russian  Christians  were 
always  the  most  loyal  subjects  of  the  pagan  grand-dukes  of 
Lithuania.  The  Russian  became  the  ofllcial  langinge  of 
Lithuania,  and  continued  so  till  the  middle  of  the  seven 
tee  nth  century,  when  it  Was  superseded  by  the  Polish 
lanf^uage.* 

The  government  of  Lithuania  was  in  some  degree  feudal 
each  province  was  f^iven  in  flef,  generally  to  a  prince  of  the 
reigning  family.  There  was  not  however  anything  like  the 
regular  fbudal  organization  of  western  Europe.  After  its 
union  with  Poland,  Lithuania  was  governed  by  the  same 
forms  as  that  country. 

Ghedymin  was  killed  in  1326,  at  the  aie^  of  the  fortress 
of  the  German  knights.  He  divided  his  empire  among 
his  several  sons,  but  after  some  contention,  one  of  tliem, 
called  Olgherd,  assumed  the  sovereign  power.  He  proved 
a  worthy  successor  to  his  glorious  fkther:  he  defeated 
the  Tkrtars,  and  compelled  those  of  Crimea  to  become 
his  vassals,  having  extended  the  limits  of  Lithuania 
to  the  banks  of  the  Don  and  to  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  republics  of  Novogorod  and  Pskow  acknow- 
led^  his  supremacy,  and  he  presented  himself  in  triumph 
before  the  gates  of  Moscow  in  the  yean  1368,  1370,  and 
1373.  He  died  in  1381,  in  tbe  Christian  community  of  the 
Greek  church,  which  be  embraced  on  his  death-bed,  at  the 
solicitations  of  his  wife,  who  was  a  Russian  princess  of 
Twer.  It  is  even  supposed  that  he  had  secretly  been  a 
Christian  during  his  lifetime,  and  had  early  become  a  con- 
vert to  its  doctrines. 

Olgherd's  son  and  successor,  Yarnellon,  married,  in  1385, 
Hedvige  of  Anjou,  queen  of  Poland,  and,  having  been 
baptized,  ascended  the  throne  of  that  countiy.  From  that 
time  Lithuania  was  united  with  Poland. 

Yflguellon,  having  become  a  Christian,  strenuously  ex- 
erted himself  to  convert  his  pagan  subjects.  The  attach- 
ment of  these  idolaters  to  their  religion  seems  to  have  been 
at  that  time  very  weak,  and  Yaguellon  had  no  great  diflV- 
culty  in  accomplishing  his  task.  It  is  asserted  by  the  chro- 
nicles that  the  promise  of  a  new  white  woollen  coat  was 
aufRcient  to  induce  the  Lithuanian  pagans  to  desert  their 
idols  and  to  approach  the  baptismal  font. 

Yaguellon  himsdf  translated  for  the  use  of  his  subjects 
the  Creed  and  the  Lords  Prayer  into  the  Lithuanian  lan- 
guage. It  was  natural  for  the  now  converts  to  retam  for  a 
long  time  many  heathen  rites,  and  even  in  our  dars  the 
common  people  preserve  many  customs  evidently  ^rived 
f\rom  their  idolatrous  forefkthers.  Although  by  the  accession 
of  Yaguellon  to  the  tbrone  of  Poland  the  two  countries  be- 
came united,  it  oAen  happened  that  the  kings  of  Poland  of 
the  Yaguellonian  family,  who  were  hereditary  sovereigns  in 

*  Thu  RuMUn  iJtam  it  ooUr  diffwviil  l^om  thm  MuMovit«.or  modem  Bui- 
•Un.  It  U  •  dUlfct  rallrt  iteocrany  UmI  of  Whlto  HiuiIa.  afi'l  It  U  now 
■|lpae«  by  th«  po^«tiMi  oTth*  pM««nt  noretiraiettta  of  Vttfqwk,  MoltHow. 
wM  Wm  JHMk.  ItlwannUtvrMmefM«r«th««tataWorvfHi«ofl*w>orLiUni 
wilAi  pvblUhad  la  the  lUtcrntb  ceauuy,  ajwl  \h»  oCkUl  tfcwrdt  «f  UmI  09Wtn 
UU  a»  mUdU  or  tb«  MrTfutivmh  cVBtury 
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Uthuania,  but  elaetive  in  Poland,  after  their  aeeMsum  ta 
the  erown  of  the  latter  country,  gaxie  up  the  govemmetit^ 
Lithuania  to  a  pnnoe  of  their  family,  but  still  retained  tkt 
sovereignty.  The  most  celebrated  of  those  prmeea  was 
Vitold<143e).  A  kind  of  union  of  the  two  ooontriea  was  «f* 
fbcted  at  the  diet  of  Lublin  in  1569,  oompoaed  of  aeaaivn 
and  deputies  of  both  nations.  By  this  tranaaction  tbe  r%lris 
of  the  Polish  nobles  were  extended  to  those  of  litfavftata. 
whose  throne  became  elective  like  that  of  PoUnd.  TW 
diets  of  the  two  oountrtes  were  held  in  common,  but  ibt 
bwa,  finances,  and  armies  remained  separate.  Tbia  atvl*  at 
^inffs  continued  till  the  fkll  of  PolancL 

We  have  already  said  that  Lithuania  extended  under  tba 
reign  of  Olgberd  as  fkr  as  the  banks  of  tbe  Doti  and  tbe 
ahorcs  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  lost  a  ffreat  part  of  its  do- 
minionB  under  the  reirn  of  Casii^tr  IlL,  king  of  Pol«ai 
and  grand-dttke  of  Lithuania*  and  on  several  snbswaeat 
occasions.  But  these  eventa  belong  to  the  hiator>  of  Potond. 
of  which  Lithuania  then  formed  an  integral  part.  At  tba 
time  of  the  first  dismemberment  of  Poland  in  I7rs.  LiUhi- 
aoia  was  divided  Into  the  ftillowing  palatinates  or  oonntiet  *. 
Vilna,  Troki,  Novogrodek,  Brest,  Vilepsk,  Pdoek,  Matiala^ 
and  the  duchy  of  Samogitia. 

The  territory  which  eonstituted  tbe  f  ovemroent  dacli>  of 
Ltthuania  at  the  above-mentioned  time  new  furnss  ft« 
Russian  governments  of  1,  Vilna;  9.  Crtodno;  3.  Biatt^- 
tock ;  4,  Minsk  ;  5,  Mohilew ;  and  6,  Vitepak ;  and,  r,  tb« 
palatinate  of  Augustov,  in  tbe  kingdom  of  Poland,  cwfictH 
toted  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  1815.  The  eitent  and  popu- 
lation of  this  province  are  as  fbllows : — 

Vilna 

Grodno 

Bialystock 

Vilepsk 

Mohilow     • 

Minsk 

Augustor  . 

Lithuania  is  generally  a  flat  and  low  country,  allhotig^ 
there  are  some  hills  in  the  environs  of  Vilna.  The  north- 
western  part,  oomprehending  the  duchy  of  8amo0tt&«  is 
very  fertile,  and  celebmted  particularly  on  aeoooat  «f  Ht 
flax.  The  banks  of  the  Niemen  are  also  generally  fcsiile^ 
and  in  many  parts  very  picturesque.  But  the  greater  pan 
of  this  country  is  covered  with  sand,  marshes,  and  fc«i^ 
Ferruginous  ochre  is  found  in  all  the  peat-moabca.  but  tb« 
auantity  of  iron  is  very  limited,  and  many  iron-works  whKti 
formerly  existed  are  now  abandoned  in  conaeqoenco  of  tbr 
cheaper  rate  at  which  iron  can  bo  got  from  tbe  mines  in  tin 
north  vof  Russia  and  Siberia.  Bloeka  of  givniie  ao"! 
pudding-stone  are  scattered  over  many  districta.'  The  Inmv 
forests  abound  in  fine  timber,  and  contain  a  great  qwaa- 
tity  of  wild  animals,  such  aa  elks,  wild  hogs,  beara.  wul^««. 
foxes,  die.  An  animal  peculiar  to  Lithuania  ia  the  m«<lk«. 
or  bison,  which  was  formerly  fbund  in  many  furesta  a#  H.»- 
land  and  Oermany,  but  is  now  confined  to  a  single  apot  l-. 
Lithuania,  called  the  foreat  of  Biala  Vi^a.  [Btaosv.]  Ti«* 
elimate  is  extremely  cold  in  winter,  and  very  hot  isi  mxm 
mer.  There  are  aearcely  any  manufactures  m  tbe  ooantry, 
and  its  exports  consist  chiefly  of  flax,  hemp,  eom,  ti^ibtr. 
honey,  and  wax. 

The  principal  rivers  which  water  Lithuania  arw  tW 
Niemen  (in  German,  Memel),  the  Dnieper,  Beresinm.  VslHa, 
ftc  The  chief  towns  are  Vilna,  its  anttent  capital,  Orwdsi*. 
Minsk,  Mohilew,  Vitepsk.  Ice. 

It  has  been  mentioned  Ihat  the  Litbuaaiana  msftineiil 
idolaters  till  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Tlieir  < 
deity  was  Perkunas,  or  the  god  of  thunder,  besidas 
other  divinities  presiding  over  seasons,  elementa,  and  fHrti- 
cular  occupations,  as  was  the  case  in  almost  all  tlie  iJott- 
trons  creeds  of  antient  Europe.  Tliey  posse <«ed  alsa  ann  -s^l 
groves  and  fountains,  and  worshipped  the  fbe  and  cpm^ 
crated  snakes.  Some  learned  disquiaitiotts  have  bavn 
written  on  the  probable  origin  of  tbe  antient  litbiaaB-an 
worship^  among  others,  Luieins,  or  Lasitski,  '  IV  I>im 
Saraogitorum,*  in  the  collection  of  Else\ir.  *Dm  Rewub|jr4 
Polona.* 

The  population  of  Lilbnania  is  oompoaed  of  litbuani 
Lithuano-Russians,  Poles,  Jews,  and  Tartars.     Tb«^ 
form  a  population  of  about  lOO.POO  individuals,  and 

•  W«  h««c  fc41«wrd  tli^  iWU  Autibhr4  by  lt«*^l.  iaS9»  md  ilif  i_  j.    *^ 
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descendants  of  a  Tartar  eokmy  settled  in  Lithuania  by  I  be 
gimnd-dake  VitoldJ  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  oen- 
tuiy*  They  all  profess  the  Mohammedan  religion,  but  they 
are  not  distinguished  in  externals  from  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  country.  Those  vho  are  descended  ftx>m  the  Tartar 
saunas,  or  nobles,  were  admitted  into  the  ranks  of  the  Palish 
QohiUty,  and  possessed  all  the  privileges  of  that  order,  and 
they  continue  to  possess  them  under  the  Russian  govern- 
Besl.  They  enjoy  a  high  reputation  for  honesty,  and  are 
generally  employed  in  various  offices  of  trust. 

We  have  already  said  that  the  origin  of  the  Lithuanian 
ostion  is  involved  in  obscurity*  and  that  all  the  conjectures 
on  this  sulnect  lead  to  no  satisfactory  conclusion.    We  have 
aho  alluded  to  the  tradition  about  a  Roman  colony  in  Lt- 
tbuania.    Adelung  and  Vater  define  the  Lithuanians  to  be 
a  Germano-Slavic  nation,  and  say  that  two-thirds  of  their 
language  are  Slavonian.    Balbi,  in  his  'Ethnographical 
A  Iks.'  places  the  Lithuanian  language  among  the  Slavo- 
nian, and  states*  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Watson,  that  it  is 
Composed  of  four-sixths  of  Slavonian,  of  which  two-sixths 
are  derived  ftt>m    the  Polish  and  two-sixths  from  the 
Russian  languages,  whilst  the  remaining  two-sixtlis  may  be 
traced  to  the  Finnish,  Gothic,  and  German.    The  opinion 
however  appears  to  us  by  no  means  a  correct  one.    There 
ran  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  number  of  Slavonic  words 
became  mixed  with  the  Lithuanian  language,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  tlie  Russian  and  afterwards  the  Polish  being 
the  official  languages  of  that  country :  it  is  also  certain  that 
the  rule  of  the  German  knights  intiroditced  many  German 
vords  into  the  Lithuanian  language,  but  their  number  is  by 
no  means  so  large  as  to  warrant  the  conclusion  above  men- 
tioned. The  recent  researches  of  some  distinguished  German 
philologists,  and  particularly  those  of  Bopp  and  Bohlen,  have 
proved  that  the  Lithuanian  language  is  closely  allied  to  the 
8ani>crii,  and  that  all  the  woras,  except  those  of  modern 
introduction  which  are  derived  £rom  the  Latin,  Germanic, 
and  Slavonian  languages,  are  so  related  to  Sanscrit  roots, 
in  com^n  with  those  above-mentioned  languages,  as  to 
prove  only  that  the  Lithuanian  language  h£i  t  common 
origio  with  them,   but  not  that  it  is  derived  kom  Ihem. 
Proiiaior   Bohlen,  of  Konigaberg,  an   eminent  Sanscrit 
icbolat;  who  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Lithuabian 
Un^os^,  thinks  that  it  bears  a  stronger  resemblanee  to  the 
Saascnt  than  to  any  other  known  £nguage^    The  Lithu- 
anian language  may  be  divided  into  two  principal  dialects^ 
ihe  Lithoanian  Proper,  and  the  Lettonian,  or  Livonian,  both 
of  which  may  be  subdivided  into  snaller  ones.    The  Lithu- 
anian Proper  contains  the  followin|||  dialects: — l&t»  the  old 
Prussian,  which  had  been  spoken  in  Prussia  previously  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who 
tried   by  all  means  to  extirpate  it.    Notwithstanding  this 
uniarourahJe  circumstance,  it  was  still  in  general  use  at  the 
lime  of  the  Reformation ;  but  in  spite  of  the  support  it  de- 
ri\«d  from  Ike  Protestant  authontiea.  it  dwindled  away, 
so  that  according  to  Hartknoch,  who  wrote  towards  the  exid 
of  vhe  seventeenth  century,  there  were  at  that  time  only 
a  few  old  people  who  understood  it,  and  it  is  now  entirely 
extinct  as  a  living  language.    It  differs  from  other  LitJku- 
aman  dialects  in  having  a  greater  admixture  of  Carman 
than  Slavonian  words,  which  was  owing  to  the  influence  of 
the  Goman  knights,  who  took  possession  of  the  country, 
and  whose  language  finally  superseded  that  of  the  native 
popabtioa. 

Simon  Grunec  a  Dominican  monk,  translated  in  }5dl 
(he  Lord's  Prayer  into  that  language,  and  collected  a  small 
Tocabtilary  of  eighty- nine  words.  Albert,  duke  of  Prussia, 
a  nalotia  propagator  of  the  Reformation,  ordered  a  cate- 
cbiam  to  be  oomposed  in  that  language,  which  waa published 
at  Kooigsberg,  1645.  The  authors  of  this  cateehiioa,  wishing 
)••  make  it  intelligible  to  all  the  inhabitants  ofPrussia,  used 
ta  its  poaapositioii  promiscuoudy  all  the  local  dialects  into 
vhich  this  language  is  subdivided :  the  result  ol  such  an 
^laurd  phua  was,  that  it  became  unintelligible  to  aU.  It 
«as  tbmlbre  remodelled,  and  the  dialect  of  Samlaad*  as 
bain^  the  most  widely  spread,  was  adopted.  This  catechism, 
H  well  as  the  Enohiridioo,  or  church  service  (Konigsberg, 
1^1),  are  the  only  extant  monuments  of  that  old  language. 
2.  The  Prusso- Lithuanian  dialect,  which  is  now  spoken 
ifcout  Insterburg  and  Memel,  is  the  nearest  to  the  old 
Pfvssian,  but  it  has  received  a  great  admixture  of  Polish 
v«da.  A  Btble,  tran^ated  into  that  language  by  Quandt, 
wm  published  at  Konigsberg,  1756,  and  many  religious 
~   '  ^  in  tlwt  WBM  dialect  are  mentioned  in  ils  preface. 


The  Polish-Lithuaniau,  or  Samogittan  language,  which 
is  spoken  in  the  north-western  part  of  Lithuania,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  province  of  Samogitia,  differs  from  the 
Prussian  dialect  in  being  more  free  from  the  admixture  ol 
German  words,  and  it  is  certaii\ly  the  purest  of  all  the  dia- 
lects, as  the  population  by  which  it  is  spoken  resisted  the 
German  invsiders.  The  Russian  language,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  became  the  official  language  of  the  country, 
from  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  subsequent  influence 
of  the  Polish,  have  introduced  many  words  derived  from 
both  these  languages.  There  is  in  that  dialect  a  Protestant 
Bible  translated  by  Chilinski,  published  at  London  in  1660, 
and  many  other  works  of  a  religious  character. 

The  second  principal  dialect  of  the  Lithuanian  is  the 
Lettonian,  or  the  Livonian,  which  is  sometimes  called  the 
Curonian.  It  is  spoken  in  the  greatest  part  of  Livonia,  in 
C!ourland,  and  a  part  of  the  government  of  Vitepsk,  which 
was  formerly  called  Polish  Livonia,  It  differs  from  the 
other  Lithuanian  dialects  in  having  an  admixture  of  Finnish 
words,  which  v>  peculiar  to  this  dialect.  It  is  subdivided 
into  several  minor  diak^cts,  of  which  that  which  is  spoken 
about  Mittau  and  Riga  is  considered  the  best,  and  it  has 
been  used  for  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  and  for  the  com- 
position of  several  religious  works.  There  is  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dorpat  a  chair  of  this  language. 

For  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  works  published 
about  the  Lithuanian  language,  or  composed  in  it,  see  Miih' 
ridatet,  by  John  Adelung,  continued  by  Severin  Vater, 
voL  ii.,  p.  696,  &C.,  Berlin,  1809:  as  to  its  connexion  with 
the  Sanscrit,  see  Bopp's  CompovFoiive  Grammar^  and  the 
article  Lanouaab. 

LITX'OPA,  a  genua  of  peotinibranchiate  mollusks,  esta- 
blished bv  M.  Rang,  with  the  following  characters  :^* 

Animai  tmnsparent,  spiral,  furnished  wi^b  a  rather  short 
ai^d  narrow  /oo4  and  a  head  provided  with  two  elongated 
conical  tentacles^  with  the  ^es  at  their  external  basow 

Shell  not  thick,  horny*  with  a  slight  epidermis,  slightly 
transparent ;  conoid ;  the  whorls  of  the  spire  rather  rounded, 
the  last  whorl  larger  than  aU  Xhfi  others  put  together,  the 
apex  pointed  and  furrowed  longituditmllv ;  aperture  oval, 
Videv  anteriorly  than  it  m  posteriorlv,  borders  disunited,  the 
right  border  or  Up  uniting  itself  to  the  left,  without  forming 
a  very  distinct  notch,  but  only  a  4sep  '  contour/  in  the  place 
of  one;  left  lip  returning  inwaji^  (rentrant  en  dedans)  so  as 
to  form  a  prc»iectiou  with  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  colu- 
meliia,  which  is  moiuded.  arched«  and  a  liUle  truncated  an- 
teriorly.   No  oper^um. 

M.  KaJii^  placea  this  Ibrm  between  Janffnna  and  Phasich 
mlla  ;  and  observes  that  the  h^ts  of  this  pelagic  moUusk 
are  vfry  cuTioMs.  He  states  that  he  had  many  years  ago 
observed  the  shell,  but  timo  had  not  permitted  him  to 
study  the  SAimal.  M-  Bellanger,  captain  in  the  French 
navy,  was  the  first  wbo  recognised  it,  but  that  gentleman 
vnibrtwvately  had  not  studied  its  external  org|»nLiation ;  he 
observed  however  the  singular  fact  that  this  animal«  which 
Uvea  upon  floating  plants  quits  them  sometimes,  but  holds 
itself  fixed  by  a  thread.*  M.  Rang  dissected  some  specie 
mens  preserved  in  spirit  of  wine  given  to  him  by  that  officer, 
and  detected  some  small  glairy  masses  which  appeared  to 
M.  Rang  to  be  attachsd  to  the  foot,  and  which  were  easily 
drawn  out  to  consiiiibsrable  lengthy  M.  Rang  looked  in  vain 
£cHr  SA  op€arculum„  the  shsdnca  of  which  establishes  a  great 
difieveneo  between  this  genus  and  Phaeianella,  and  has  de- 
scribed two  sposies,  difl^rent  9»  regavda  the  shell,  but  with 
apparently  similar  anin^ala 

QeoffKaphical  Disiribuiion.'^V^e  ocean. 

M.  Hang  observes  that  the  genus  LitiapcL,  like  some 
others,  proves  that  it  is  not  possible  to  establish  divisions 
founded  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  an  operculum. 


Sbell  of  Lfciopa,  mugniflcl. 

LITMUS,  or  LACMUS,  a  fine  blue  but  fugitive  colour 
prepared  from  the  Lecomora  tartarea^  a  lichen  which  grows 
in  the  Canary  and  Cape  Verd  Islands.  In  order  to  extract 
the  eokwring  matter  the  Uehen  is  cleaned  and  reduced  to 
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p-iwder ;  tbia  it  then^ixed  with  urine  and  lime,  and  in  a  few 
days  the  blue  colour  is  developed.  The  litmus  \a  imported 
in  small  cubical  cakes  of  duskv-blue  colour,  which  are  light 
and  easily  reducible  to  powder.  The  colouring  matter, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  erythrin,  existing  also  in  archil,  is 
soluble  both  in  water  and  spirit  of  wine,  and  is  of  a  beauti< 
ful  tint. 

Litmus  is  used  as  a  chemical  test  for  detecting  the  pre- 
sence of  acids,  by  which  it  is  turned  red,  and  the  blue  is 
restored  by  alkalis,  so  that  when  slightly  reddened  it  may 
also  be  employed  to  detect  alkalis.  It  is  employed  either  as 
a  tincture,  or  more  commonly  paper  stained  blue  with  it  is 
used.  The  tincture  is  sometimes,  but  improperly,  called 
tincture  of  turnsole,  a  name  which  was  given  to  the  colour 
in  order  to  keep  its  true  source  a  secret 

The  blue  colour  of  the  litmus  is  evidently  owing  to  the 
presence  of  an  alkali,  for  when  moistened  litmus  and  tur- 
meric paper  are  put  into  contact,  the  turmeric  becomes 
brown,  indicating  the  action  of  an  alkali.  To  a  certain 
extent  therefore  the  alkali  reduces  the  value  and  accuracy 
as  a  test  of  acids ;  it  was  nevertheless  found  by  Mr.  Watt 
that  it  detected  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with 
]  00,000  times  its  weight  of  water. 

By  exposure  to  the  sun's  ravs  tincture  of  litmus  becomes 
red  even  in  close  vessels ;  and  there  exists  between  its  colour- 
ing matter  and  that  of  indigo  a  certain  degree  of  analogy : 
both  for  example  are  capable  of  being  deprived  of  oxygen, 
and  when  thus  deoxidized  lose  their  blue  colour,  which  is 
restored  by  exposure  to  the  air  or  other  means  of  reoxidize- 
ment.  The  orotosults  of  iron  also,  which  are  well  known  to 
deoxidize  indigo,  produce  the  same  effect  upon  litmus. 

LITRE,  the  French  standard  measure  of  capacity  in  the 
metrical  system.  It  is  a  cubic  decimetre,  or  a  cube  whose 
sides  are  each  3*9371  English  inches.  It  contains  61*0280 
English  cubic  inches,  for  four  litres  and  a  half  make, 
roughly  speaking,  an  imperial  gallon.  The  litre  is  there- 
fore a  little  less  than  our  quart:  more  precisely,  it  is 
-22009687  of  a  eallon. 

LITTLETON,  THOMAS,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Thomas 
Westoote.  of  the  county  of  Devon,  Esq.,  by  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  and  sole  heiress  of  Thomas  Littleton,  or  Luttleton, 
Luttelton,  or  Lyttelton  (the  last  being  the  mode  in  which 
he  himself  appears  to  have  written  it :  fee  the  extract  ftom 
his  will  given  below),  of  Frankley  in  Worcestershire,  whose 
surname  and  arms  he  took.  He  was  educated  atone  of  the 
universities,  and  thence  removed  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where 
in  due  time  he  became  one  of  the  readers  of  that  Society  : 
Sir  Edward  Coke  mentions  his  reading  on  the  statute 
JFestm.  2,  De  donii  condiiionalibus*  He  was  appointed 
by  Henry  VI.  steward  or  judge  of  the  court  of  the  palace  or 
marshalsea  of  the  king's  household.  On  the  13th  May, 
1455,  in  the  33  Henry  VI.,  he  was  made  king's  serteant, 
and  in  that  capacity  rode  the  northern  circuit  as  judge  of 
assize.  In  1454  he  had  a  general  pardon  under  the  great 
seal,*  and  two  years  ailer  was  in  commissioi.  witli  Hum- 
plirey,  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  William  Birmingham, 
Esq..  to  raise  forces  in  the  county  of*  Warwick.  (Collins, 
Pterage^  who  gives  as  his  reference,  *  Pat.  36,  Hen.  6,  p.  1, 
TO.  7.)  In  1462  (2  Edward  IV.)  he  received  a  general  par- 
don from  the  crown,  and  was  continued  in  his  post  as  king's 
Serjeant,  and  also  as  justice  of  assize  for  the  same  circuit 
On  the  26th  Apnl,  1466  (6  Edward  IV.),  Littleton  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
and  rode  the  Northamptonshire  circuit  About  the  same 
time  he  obtained  a  writ  directed  to  the  commissioners  of 
the  customs  for  the  ports  of  London,  Bristol,  and  Kingston- 
upon-Hull,  for  the  annual  paymentof  UOmarks,  to  support 
his  dignity,  with  1 06«.  1 1  \d.  to  furnish  him  with  a  furred  robe, 
and  6«.  ^'d  more  for  another  robe,  called  linura.  In  the  fif- 
teenth vear  of  the  same  he  was  created  a  knight  of  the  order 
of  the  Bath.  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  married  Joan,  widow  of 
Sir  Philip  (Jhotwin,  of  Ingestre,  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  one 
of  the  daughters  and  co-heiresses  of  William  Burley,  of 
Broomscrof^  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Salop.  Esq.,  with  whom 
he  ha'l  large  possessions.  By  her  he  had  three  sons  and  two 
daughters.  1.  William,  ancestor  of  the  Lords  Lyttelton, 
barons  of  Frankley,  in  the  county  of  Worcester.  2.  Richard, 
to  whom  the  *  Tenures*  are  addressed,  an  eminent  lawyer  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  3.  Thomas 
from   whom  were  descended  the  Lord-Keeper  Lyttelton, 

•  CollIa^fPcerMv.*  toI.  yH..ii.  4J3.  who  cHm  m  his  •oUiorHy  for  IhU,  'Au- 
ta(v»phiM  pcOM  Honontksimum  Dom.  Uom   0«a  Lyttelton,  Barooem  Ue 


baron  of  Moonilow,  m  tlie  reign  of  Charles  L,  acd  Scr 
Thomas  Lyttelton,  Bart,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  CiNWDca* 
in  the  reign  of  William  III.  His  two  daughters  luuncd 
Ellen  and  Alice,  both  died  unmarried*  (CuUins's  IWra^t, 
voL  vii.,  p.  424.) 

Littleton  di^  at  Frankley  on  the  23nl  August  14^ I. 
aged  about  sixty,  and  was  buried  in  Worcester  caibedrmt 
where  his  tomb  bore  the  following  inscription : — '  Hie  jac«-t 
corpus  Thome  Littelton  de  Frankley,  Militis  de  B«lo«o,  r( 
unus  Justiciarorum  de  Communi  £ianco,  qui  obiit  8J  Au* 
gusti,  Ann.  Dom.  mcccclxxxi.* 

In  CoUins's  *  Peerage '  there  is  a  copy  of  Sir  Thomas  Lit- 
tleton's will, '  faithfully  copied  from  tlie  original  remaiotnc 
in  the  Prerogative  Office.'  It  contains  some  carious  parum- 
lars;  but  we  can  only  make  room  for  the  folbwing  eaCnrt 
from  its  commencement : — 

'In  the  name  of  Grod,  Amen.  L  Thomas  Ly'lteltoo. 
Knight  oon  of  King's  justice  of  the  common  place,  m&ke 
my  testament  and  notifie  my  wille,  in  the  manner  and  forme 
that  foUoweth.  First,  I  bequeth  my  soul  to  Almighty  G^ 
Fader,  Soime,  and  Hollve  Ghost  three  PerM>ns  and  oon 
God,  and  our  Lorde,  maker  of  heven  and  ertb,  and  of  all 
the  worlde;  and  to  our  most  blessed  Lad?  and  Vin^m. 
Saynt  Mary,  moder  of  our  Lord  and  Jesu  Christ  the  only 
begotten  Sonne  of  our  saide  Lorde  God,  the  Fader  (Jf 
heven,  and  to  Saint  Christopher,  the  which  our  uide  Lonlc 
did  truste  to  here  on  his  shouldres,  and  to  all  the  saint*  tif 
heven ;  and  my  body  to  be  berried  in  the  tombo  I  letc  make 
for  me  on  the  south  side  of  the  body  of  the  cath«<lrmll- 
church  of  the  monastere  of  our  said  blessed  lady  of  Wur- 
cester,  under  an  image  of  St.  Christopher,  in  caas  if  I  die  lo 
Worcestershire.  Also,  I  wulle,  and  specially  dei^ire,  that 
immediately  aAer  my  decease,  myn  executors  ftndc  three 
gode  preests  for  to  singe  jjj  trentals  for  my  i^oule.  so  tlut 
everich  preest,  by  himself,  sing  oon  trentaU  and  that  e^ench 
such  preest  have  right  sufficiently  for  his  labor ;  also,  that 
myn  executors  finde  another  gode  preest  for  to  singe  Tor  ixi% 
soule  fyve  masses,'  &c.  He  then  makes  a  provisiq^  lur  ha 
two  younger  sons,  willing  that  the  '  feoffees  to  myn  u*c  *  uf 
and  m  certain  manors  and  lordships  should  *make  %om^ 
estates '  unto  his  sons  Richard  and  Thomas  Lyttelton. 

He  appointed  his  three  sons  and  *  Sir  Xtopher  Goldatny  th« 
parson  of  Bromsgrove,  Sir  Robert  Cank,  parson  of  Enfirt-.u 
and  Robert  Oxclyve,'  to  be  his  executors.  The  will  i»  <U.*.«d 
at  Frankley,  22nd  August  1481,  being,  as  appears  fr\tm  the 
date  of  his  death  on  his  monument  already  quoted*  th«  d^y 
preceding  that  of  his  death. 

Sir  Edward  Coke  has  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  Littlctr.e 
compiled  his  book  of '  Tenures*  when  he  was  judge,  after  ik.  t 
reign  of  King  Edward  IV..  but  that  it  was  not  printed  dur- 
ing  his  life;  that  the  first  impression   was  at  R«jLH.*n    ^i. 
France,  by  William  de  Taillier,  ad  instantiam   Rirh%irJt 
Pinson^  the  printer  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  that  it  was  fir%: 
printed  about  the  twentv-fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  limni 
Vlll.    In  a  note  to  the  eleventh  edition  of  Sir   K4««»rl 
Coke's  *  Commentary,' it  is  remarked  that  this  upuitMii    i« 
erroneous,  because  it  appeared  by  two  copies  in  the  bcn^k- 
seller's  custody  that  the  'Tenures*  were  printcti  tw»cx  ^n 
London  in  the  vear  1528,  once  by  Richard   Piiison.    a:.^ 
again  by  Robert  Redmayne,  and  that  was  the  nineteenth  ^mr 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  It  is  observed  that  to  d«te-nxi.a«- 
with  certainty  when  the  Rohan  or  Rouen  edition  uaa    pu'£>> 
lished,  is  almost  impossible;  but  that  from  the  old  e<ljt4of  ^ 
above   mentioned  it  may  be  collected,  not  only  that    tl  • 
Rohan  impression  is  older  than  the  year  152S,  but  akfti>,  1 1 
what  occurs  in  the  beginning  and  end  of  them,  that  tlU^rr 
had  been  other  impressions  of  the  book  in  question.      Uv^-«  - 
ever,  it  appears  impossible,  at  this   distance  of    titnc,   t 
settle  with  accuracy  when   the  first  edition  of  Uttletuii  » 
work  was  printed. 

Littleton's  work  on  English  tenures  is  written  in  Nona^i 
F^nch,  divided  into  three  books,  and  addressed  to  his  socu  «  «t 
whose  use  it  was  probably  intended.  He  says  himsel  f  ^n  ;^• 
Tabula,  in  a  note  following  the  hstofchaptenin  the  flr^t  x\ 
books— *  And  these  two  Tittle  books  I  have  niadt*  to  th*-*- 
for  the  better  understanding  of  certain  cliaptera  of  ci>e  —  ^\  j.. . 
tient  Book  of  Tenures."  *  And  after  the  Table  «if  Cocte  A%\ 
of  book  iii.  he  thus  concludes : ~ 

*Epiloous. 

•And  know,  my  son.  tliat  I  would  not  have  the©  bte.wv  -j 
that  all  which  I  have  said  in  these  books  is  law,  lor  I  ^  &U  r  j 
presume  to  take  this  upon  me.  But  of  tbose  tbio^^  ti-.l- 
.re  not  law  inquire  anrfl|am^,jf^,^^„^^^   ••*«»-J 
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io  the  law.  Notwithstanding^  albeit  that  certain  things 
vbidi  are  moved  and  specified  in  the  said  books  are  not 
altogether  law,  yet  such  things  shall  make  thee  more  apt 
and  able  Io  understand  and  apprehend  the  arguments  and 
the  reasons  of  the  law,  &c  For  by  the  arguments  and  rea- 
sons in  the  law  a  man  more  sooner  shall  come  to  the  cer- 
Uinty  and  knowledge  of  the  law. 

'  Lkp  phi9  Imtdatur  quando  roHone  vrobatur' 

The  circumstance  above  referred  to  of  tnis  treatise  hav- 
ing been  originally  but  a  sort  of  introductory  lesson  *  for  the 
better  understanding  of  certain  chapters  of  the  '*  Antient 
Book  of  Tenures'* '  may  in  part  account  for  what  has  been 
often  remarked  respecting  its  defect  in  the  accurate  divi- 
lion  and  logical  arrangement  of  the  suljject  matter.  The 
style  however  in  which  it  is  written  is  remarkably  good. 
It  combines  the  (qualities  of  deamess,  plainness,  and  brevity, 
in  a  degree  that  is  not  only  extraordinary  for  the  rude  age 
in  vhich  its  author  wrote,  but  renders  him  superior,  as  to 
purity  of  style,  to  any  writer  on  English  law  who  has  succeeded 
aim.  It  is  equally  free  firom  the  barbarous  pedantry  and 
qnaiatneM  of  C!oke,  and  from  the  occasionuly  somewhat 
rnetorical  manner  of  Blackstone. 

Littleton  very  seldom  quotes  any  authority  for  what  he 
advances :  indeed,  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  lawyers 
of  his  age  to  cite  many  authorities,  even  in  arguments  and 
opinions  delivered  in  court  Littleton  is  a  fair,  or  rather 
a  favourable  specimen  of  the  mode  in  which  the  English 
lawyers,  often  with  great  acuteness  and  consistency,  fol- 
lowed out  all  the  consequences  that  might  be  logically  de- 
duced finom  certain  principles  or  maxims,  some  of  which 
maxims  or  premises  being  irrational  and  absurd,  necessarily 
led  to  irrational  and  absurd  conclusions.  What  with  the 
altemtionsin  and  additions  to  the  law  since  Littleton  wrote, 
there  is  much  of  Littleton's  book  that  is  not  now  law ;  but 
from  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  knowledge  of  what  was 
the  state  of  the  law  with  respect  to  property  in  land,  in 
order  to  understand  thoroughly  what  it  now  is,  Littleton  is 
§\i\[  an  ^indispensable  book  to  the  student  of  English  law. 
But  we  are  inclined  to  be  of  the  following  opinion  given  in 
Roger  Norm's  •  Life  of  the  Lord-Keeper  Guilford : — 
'  Coke's  comment  upon  Littleton  ought  not  to  be  read  by 
students,  to  whom  it  is  at  least  unprofitable ;  for  it  is  but  a 
common-place  (book),  and  much  more  obscure  than  the 
bare  text  without  it  And,  to  say  truth,  that  text  needs  it 
not;  for  it  is  so  plain  of  itsell^  that  a  comment,  properly 
ao  called,  doth  but  obscure  it*    (vol.  i.,  p..  21.)     Coke's 

*  Commentary  on  Littleton '  was  no  other  than  a  sort  of 
common-place  book  kept  by  Coke  as  a  manual,  in  which  he 
jotted  down  aU  his  law  and  references  to  law  as  they  oc- 
curred* 

To  put  this  Commentary,  or  rather  common- place  book, 
into  a  student's  hands  to  read  as  an  institutional  or  ele- 
mentary book  is  evidently  futile ;  and  the  doing  so  is  pro- 
bably the  cause  whv  so  many  students  of  English  law  break 
down  at  the  very  threshold  of  their  career.  The  effect  is, 
as  North,  or  rather  the  Lord-Keeper  Guilford,  observed, 

*  like  reading  over  a  dictionary,  which  never  teacheth  a  lan- 
guage :*  and  therefore  with  him  we  may  conclude  that  *  cer- 
ta^y  it  is  an  error  for  a  student  to  peruse  such.'  (North's 
U/eqf  Lord-Keeper  Guilford,  vol.  i.,  p.  21.)  It  is  much 
better  for  the  student  who  wishes  to  lay  well  the  foundations 
of  bis  professional  knowledge  to  read  Littleton  without  the 
ODQiment  (which  of  course  he  will  find  useful  afterwards, 
vhen  be  wishes  to  examine  any  particular  point  very  mi- 
notdy) ;  but  then  he  must  read  slowly  and  carefully,  and 
a  httie  at  a  time ;  in  short,  very  much  as  he  would  read 
Eucbd,  if  he  wishes  to  master  it 

(The  autboiities  used  in  this  article  are  chiefly  Coke's 
P^faee  to  his  Commentary  on  Littleton  ;  the  article  *  Lit- 
tleton, Thomas,'  in  the  Biographia  Britannica ;  Butler's 
Pnrfaoe  to  the  thirteenth  edition  of  Sir  Edward  Coke's 
Commentary  ;  and  Collins's  Peerage,  vol.  vii.,  article  '  Lord 
Lfttelton.') 

LTTTORI'NA.    [Turbinxda.] 

LITUrrKS,  agroup  of  fossil  cephalopoda,  confined  to  the 
anna  of  the  Silurian  and  older  systems.  The  shell  is  partly 
Knight  and  partly  convoluted,  nearly  as  in  spirula.  Lam, 

LITURG  X  (from  the  Greek  Xarowpyia,  which  originally 
^^tified  at  Athens '  certain  public  functions  or  duties  to 
vbtfh  the  citizens  were  personally  liable')  is  a  form  of  public 
4«^uton,  and  more  particularly  the  Office  of  Common 
haver  used  in  our  own  or  any  other  church.  In  the  Greek 
P.  a,  No  858. 


or  Constantinopolitan  church  three  Liturgies  are  in  nse^ 
those  of  Basil,  Ghrysoatom,  and  the  Liturgy  of  the  Prss- 
sanctified.  In  the  Romish  church  the  Liturgy  is  divided 
into  several  books  or  offices,  as  the  breviary,  the  ceremoniale, 
or  office  peculiar  to  the  pope ;  the  missal,  or  office  of  the 
mass ;  the  pontificals  directmg  the  functions  of  the  bishops, 
and  the  rituale,  or  pastorale,  for  the  guidance  of  the  simple 
priests.  The  Spanish  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Uie 
Mozarabic  Liturgy.  The  Ambrosian  Liturgy  ik  that  more 
particularly  in  use  in  the  church  of  Milan.  In  France  the 
church  of  St  Martin  at  Tours  had  a  breviary  of  its  own, 
which  was  neither  the  Roman  nor  thatof  Tom^;  and  the 
i»ame  difference  obtained  at  St  Quintin  and  in  other 
Gallican  churches. 

At  the  Reformation  all  the  Protestant  churches  on  the 
Continent  without  a  single  exception,  introduced  Liturgies 
for  the  more  uniform  celebration  of  divine  service. 

Previous  to  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  of  England 
the  service  was  performed  in  Latin,  and  different  Liturgies 
were  used  with  us,  also,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  cathedrals  of  York.  Lincoln,  Hereford,  and  Bangor, 
and  even  Aberdeen  in  Scotland,  had  their  respective  uses; 
but  no  cathedral  had  such  a  variety  of  service  books  for 
its  use  as  Sarum.  *  Use'  was  another  name  for  the  Ordi- 
nale,  or  complete  service  of  the  church  of  Salisbury,  insti- 
tuted by  bishop  Osmund  in  1077.  It  was  also  named  the 
Consuetudinary;  and  in  Knighton's  and  Higden's  time  it 
obtained  almost  all  over  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  Tho 
whole  province  of  Canterbury  adopted  it,  and  in  right  of  it 
the  bishop  of  Salisbury  was  precentor  in  the  college  of 
bishops  whenever  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  performed 
divine  service.    (Lyndwood,  Provinc.  deferiis  c.  uli.) 

The  publication  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth's  *  Primer*  in 
1535,  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  was  one  of  the  first  steps  in 
the  reformation  of  doctrine  and  worship  in  the  Church  of 
England.  It  was  followed  in  1537  by  •  The  Godly  and  Pious 
Institution  of  a  Christian  Man,*  containing  a  declaration  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Ave  Maria,  the  Creed,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, the  Seven  Sacraments,  &c.,  republished  with 
corrections  and  alterations  in  1540  and  1543.  In  1545  a 
second  *  Primer'  came  out;  and  in  1547,  1st  Edward  VI^ 
archbishop  Cranmer,  bishop  Ridley,  with  eleven  other 
bishops  and  eminent  divines,  were  commissioned  by  the 
king  in  council  to  compile  a  Liturgy  in  the  English  lan- 
guage free  from  the  erroneous  doctrines  by  which  the  Latin 
Liturgies  of  the  church,  while  uureformed,  had  been  dis- 
tinguished. This  was  confirmed  by  parliament  in  ]548« 
and  published  in  1549.  In  1551  it  was  slightly  revised, 
and  tLg&in  confirmed  in  parliament ;  but  both  this  and  the 
former  act  of  1 548  were  repealed  on  the  1st  of  Mary,  as  not 
agreeable  to  the  principles  of  the  Romish  Church,  which 
she  was  about  to  restore.  Upon  the  accession  of  Elizabeth 
the  act  of  repeal  was  reversed;  several  learned  divines, 
headed  by  archbishop  Parker,  were  appointed  to  make  an- 
other review  of  King  Edward's  Liturgies,  when  the  restora- 
tion of  the  second  book  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth  was  de- 
termined upon,  and  finally  confirmed  by  parliament  The 
act  received  the  royal  assent  April  29th,  1559.  In  the  Ist 
of  James  I.,  after  the  conference  at  Hampton  Court  be- 
tween that  prince  with  archbishop  Whit^ft  and  other 
bishops  and  divines  on  one  side,  and  Dr.  Reynolds,  with 
some  other  puritans,  on  the  other,  n  few  slight  alterations 
were  introduced,  the  chief  of  which  consisted  in  adding 
some  forms  of  Thanksgiving  at  the  end  of  the  Litany,  and 
an  addition  to  the  Catechism  concerning  the  sacraments 
and  in  the  rubric  in  the  beginning  of  the  office  for  private 
baptism  the  words  *  lawful  minister '  were  inserted  to  pre- 
vent midwives  or  la>7nen  from  presuming  to  baptize.  In 
this  state  it  continued  till  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  who,  in 
1C61,  issued  a  commission  to  empower  twelve  bishops  and 
as  many  Presbyteriaii  divines  to  consider  of  the  objections 
raised  against  the  Liturgy,  and  to  make  such  reasonable 
and  necessary  alterations  as  they  should  jointly  agree  upon  ; 
nine  assistants  on  each  side  being  added  to  supply  the  place 
of  any  of  the  twelve  principals  who  should  happen  to  be  ab- 
sent. On  the  episcopal  side  were  Dr.  Fruen,  archbishop  of 
York,  Dr.  Sheldon,  bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Cosin,  bishop  of 
Durham,  Dr.  Warner,  bishop  of  Chichester,  Dr.  Henchman, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,  Dr.  Morley.  bishop  of  Worcester,  Dr. 
Sanderson,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Laney,  bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, Dr.  Walton,  bishop  of  Chester,  Dr.  Stern,  bishop 
of  Carlisle,  and  Dr.  Gauden,  bishop  of  Exeter.    On  tho 
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Prosbyterian  tide  were  Dr.  Reynolds,  bishop  of  Norwich, 
Dr.  Tuckney,  Dr.  Conant,  Dr.  Spurstow,  Dr.  Wallis,  Dr. 
Manton«  Mr.  Calamy,  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  JaeksoD,  Mr.  Case, 
Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Newcomen.    The  coacj^utora  on  the  Episc<^- 

Kl  Hide  were  Dr.  Earleit,  dean  of  Westminster,  Dr.  Heylin, 
r.  Hackett,  Dr.  Barwick,  Dr.  Gunning.  Dr.  Pearson,  Dr. 
Pierre,  Dr.  Sparrow,  and  Mr.  Thorndike.  Those  on  the 
Presbyterian  side.  Dr.  Horton,  Dr.  Jaoomb,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr. 
Rawlinson,  Mr.  Cooper,  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Dr.  Colins,  Dr. 
Woodbridge,  Mr.  Drake.  These  commissioners  held  several 
meetings  at  the  Savoy,  but  to  little  purpose.  The  king's 
commission  gave  them  no  further  power  than  to  *  compare 
the  Common-Prayer  Book  with  the  most  antient  Liturgies 
that  bad  been  used  in  the  church  in  the  most  primitive  and 
purest  times  ;*  and  required  them  '  to  avoid  as  much  as  pos- 
sible all  unnecessary  alterations  of  the  forms  and  Liturgy 
wherewith  the  people  were  altogether  acquainted,  and  had 
so  long  receif  ed  in  the  Church  of  England.*  The  Presby- 
terians however  would  not  allow  that  the  Liturgy  was  capa- 
ble of  amendment,  and  Baxter  had  prepared  and  offered  one 
of  his  own  to  be  substituted  in  its  room.  The  Conference 
at  length  broke  up  without  anything  being  done,  except 
that  some  particular  alterations  were  proposed  by  the  Epis- 
copal divine?,  which  in  the  Mav  following  were  considered 
and  agreed  to  by  the  whole  clergy  in  convocation.  The 
principal  of  them  were,  that  several  lessons  in  the  Calendar 
were  changed  for  others  more  proper  for  the  days;  the 
prayers  for  particular  occasions  were  disjoined  from  the 
Liturgy,  and  the  two  prayers  to  be  used  in  the  Ember-week, 
the  prayer  fur  the  parliament,  that  fur  all  conditions  of  men, 
and  the  general  Thanksgiving  were  added ;  several  of  the 
Collects  were  altered ;  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  were  taken 
out  of  the  last  translation  of  the  Bible,  being  read  before  ac- 
cording to  the  old  translation;  the  office  for  baptism  of 
those  of  riper  years,  and  the  Forms  of  Prayer  to  be  used  at 
Sea,  were  added.  In  a  word,  the  whole  Liturgy  was  then 
brought  to  that  state  in  which  it  now  stands ;  and  was  una- 
nimously subscribed  by  both  houses  of  convocation  of  both 
provinces  on  Friday,  20th  of  December,  1661  ;  and  being 
brought  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  March  following,  both 
Houses  passed  an  act  for  its  establishment ;  and  the  earl  of 
Clarendon,  then  lord  chancellor,  was  ordered  to  return  the 
thanks  of  the  lords  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  both  pro- 
vinces for  the  great  care  and  inaustry  shown  in  the  review 
of  it. 

(Wheatly's  Jllustr,  qfthe  Book  qf  Common  Prayer^  8vo., 
Oxford,  1 794,  p.  20-28 ;  Shepherd's  Critical  and  Practical 
Elticidation  of  the  Mom,  and  Even,  Prayer  qf  the  Ch,  qf 
EnsL,  8vo.,  Lend.,  1 798,  Introd.,  p.  xxxv.-lxxviii. ;  Gough's 
Bnt.  Tbp.,  ii.  310-361.  &c.) 

Among  what  are  called  the  Additional  Manuscripts  in 
the  British  Museum  is  '  An  Apparatus  of  Materials,*  in 
forty-five  volumes,  being  a  collection  of  notes  and  observa- 
tions on  the  Liturgv,  and  various  other  subjects  connected 
with  the  offices  of  the  chureh,  by  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  directed  them  to  be  deposited  in 
that  institution,  but  that  his  name  should  remain  unknown. 
These  volumes  were  deposited  in  the  British  Museum  in 
1791. 

LI'TUUS,  a  name  given  to  a  spiral  thus  described:— 
Let  a  variable  circular  sector  always  have  its  centre  at  one 
fixed  point,  and  one  of  its  terminal  radii  in  a  given  direc- 
tion. Let  the  area  of  the  sector  alwajrs  remain  the  same ; 
then  the  extremity  of  the  other  terminal  radius  describes 
the  lituus.    The  polar  equation  of  this  spiral  is  r'O  =  a. 

LI^UUS,  a  crookod  staff  resembling  a  crozier,  used  by 
the  augurs  among  the  antient  Romans  m  making  their  ob- 
servations on  the  heavens,  hence  called  the  Augural  lituus. 
Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  asserts  that  there  was  an  older  lituus, 
called  the  Regal  or  Quirinal  lituus,  Tth'ich  the  antient  kings 
of  Italv  held  as  a  sceptre  in  their  hands  long  before  toe 
time  of  Romulus  or  the  institution  of  the  Augurate,  parti- 
cularly mentioned  by  Donatus  and  Servius  in  their  Com- 
mentaries upon  VirgiL  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  un- 
certain. 

(Pitisci  Lexicon^  in  voce;  Clarke*s'Obsen'ations  on  the 
Lituus  of  the  Antient  Romans,'  in  the  Arch<eolog.t  voL  xix., 
p.  386-404.) 

LIUTPRANDUS,  or  LXHTPRANDUS,  was  a  deacon 
at  Pavia  in  the  year  946,  when  Berengarius,  marquis  of 
Ivrea  and  regent  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  sent  him  as  his 
vnbasMdoc  to  Coat tantinople,  where  be  learned  the  Greek 


language.  After  his  return  be  was  made  btahop  of  d^ 
mona.  Otho  L,  emperor  and  king  of  Italy,  leot  htm  in  MS 
on  a  minion  to  Pope  John  XIL ;  and  in  the  fbUowinc  year 
Luitprand  aooompanied  Otho  to  the  oounoil  held  at  Kmm^ 
which  deposed  John  and  chose  Leo  VIU.  in  his  place  Oo 
that  oecasion  Luitprand  spoke  to  the  council  in  the  Dane 
of  the  emperor,  who  did  not  understand  Latin,  aa  he  ssys 
in  his  Chronicle.  In  968  Otho  sent  him  as  ambassador  to 
Nioephorus  Phoeas,  emperor  or  usurper  of  Constant mopl^ 
who  treated  him  very  acurvily,  and  kept  him  aa  a  kina  of 
prisoner.  After  four  months*  reaidenee  in  that  ea^tal 
Luitprand  left  Constantinople  in  tlie  month  of  October  to 
return  to  Italy.  He  died  not  long  after  at  Creoioiia,  bol 
the  precise  year  of  his  death  is  not  ascertained. 

He  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning  for  his  aga,  tad 
his  works  are  valuable  for  the  historical  informatioa  whicb 
they  contain.  They  consist,  I,  of  a  general  history  of  Boio^ 
hom  the  year  862  to  the  year  964,  *  Rerum  Geitanun  ab 
Europe  Imperatoribns  et  Regibus,  Hbri  vL'  Luitpcand 
gives  among  other  things  an  account  of  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople at  the  time  of  his  first  misaiou,  and  of  Bastlias 
and  his  son  Leo  the  philosopher.  The  work  eonclndea  witk 
the  council  of  Rome  and  the  trial  and  deposition  of  John 
XII.  2.  *  Legatio  Luitorandi  Cremonensis  Bpiicopi  ad 
Nioephorum  Phocam.'  Tnis  is  a  narrative  of  hta  aaeood 
embassy  to  Constantinople,  in  which  he  deaeribes  Phoeas 
in  no  very  flattering  colours.  The  work  is  Terr  euhoos. 
Another  work  has  been  attributed  to  Loitpffmnii,  namely, 
'  De  Pontiflcum  Romanorom  Vitk,'  but  hia  antborship  of 
it  is  very  doubtfuL  The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  I«ait- 
prand  is  that  of  Antwerp,  1640,  *  lAiitprandi  Oparm  qua 
extant,*  with  very  copious  notes,  bv  Jerome  de  la  Hifuera 
and  L.  Ramires  de  Prado,  with  a  dissertation  at  the  «nd  on 
the  Diptychon  Toletanum. 

UVA'DIA.    FBcBOTiA.] 

LIVE  STOCK.  The  animals  neeesaary  fbr  the  ttoduaff 
and  cultivation  of  a  farm,  and  those  which  ar«  kept  oo  tt  Ibt 
profit,  or  for  the  sake  of  their  dung,  are  called  the  li^  stock 
of  the  farm,  in  contradistinction  to  the  dead  stock,  wkKfc 
consists  of  the  implements  of  husbandry  and  the  prodace 
stored  up  for  use. 

The  live  stock  on  a  fbrm  must  vary  according  to  eircusa- 
stances.  The  number  of  horses  or  oxen  kept  ror  the  eolti- 
vation  of  the  land  and  other  farming  operations  ahoold  ba 
exactly  proportioned  to  the  work  to  be  done.  If  they  an 
too  few,  none  of  the  operations  will  be  performed  in  thcu 
proper  time,  and  the  crops  will  suffer  in  eonaeqiwiiee.  If 
there  are  too  many,  the  surplus  beyond  what  is  strictly  le- 
quired  is  maintained  out  of  the  profits  of  the  him.  To 
have  the  exact  number  of  animals  which  will  give  tbt 
greatest  profit  is  one  of  the  most  important  problems  which 
a  farmer  has  to  solve :  what  may  be  very  jutifltable  in  am 
case  majr  be  the  reverse  in  another ;  and,  aa  a  geoGst 
maxim,  it  may  be  laid  down,  that  the  fewer  moutha  he  hat 
to  feed,  unless  they  produce  an  evident  profit,  the  leaa  loss 
he  is  likely  to  incur.  But  this  rule  admits  of  many  excep- 
tions. It  is  of  great  importance,  in  taking  a  fkrm,  to  calcu- 
late the  extent  of  the  arable  laud,  so  that  it  can  be  propct'.y 
cultivated  by  a  certain  number  of  pairs  of  horsca  or  ox*n. 
It  is  an  old  measure  of  land  to  oivide  it  into  ao  maoT 
ploughs,  that  is,  so  many  portions  which  can  be  tilled  vita 
one  plough  each.  When  there  are  several  of  these,  it  m 
useful  to  nave  an  odd  horse  over  the  usual  number  required 
for  two  or  three  ploughs,  to  relieve  the  others  oecaaioDany. 
The  work  is  thus  done  more  regularly  and  \iith  gteaier 
ease.  Where  there  are  two  ploughs  with  two  horsca  c*rh, 
a  fifth  horse  should  be  kept,  and  so  in  proportioa  fbr  a 
greater  number.  The  od^l  horse  will  always  tw  Ibund  ex- 
tremely useful,  if  not  indispensable,  and  the  expense  of  his 
keep  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  regularity  and  eaae  with 
which  the  whole  work  of  the  farm  will  be  done,  and  the 
relief  which  occasional  rest  will  give  to  the  other  boraea. 

The  other  part  of  the  live  stock  kept  on  a  farm  must  de- 
pend on  various  circumstances.  Where  there  ia  good 
grazing  land,  the  profit  on  the  improvement  of  the  li%e 
stock,  or  their  proauce,  is  evident  and  easily  ascertained. 
But  where  animals  are  kept  upon  artificial  food  or  fttted  in 
stalls,  it  is  often  a  difficult  question  to  aiuwer,  wheUicr 
there  is  a  profit  on  their  keep  or  not.  In  moat  caaae  the 
manure  which  their  dung  and  litter  aUbrd  is  the  chief  object 
fbr  which  they  are  kept  If  manure  could  be  obtained  hi 
sttfficient  quantities  to  recruit  the  land,  at  a  reetonabf 
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it  migbt  often  be  more  advantageous  to  sell  off  all  tbe  hay 
and  straw  of  a  farm,  and  to  keep  only  the  cattle  necessary 
to  till  the  ground  or  supply  the  farmer's  family.  But  this 
can  only  he  the  case  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
large  towns.  In  the  country  at  a  greater  distance  no  ma- 
note  can  be  purchased ;  it  must  consequently  be  produced 
on  ^  ^m ;  and  for  this  purpose  live  stock  must  be  kept, 
eren  at  a  loss.  The  management  and  feeding  of  live  stock 
is  therefore  an  important  part  of  husbandry.  The  object  of 
the  &rmer  is  principally  to  obtain  manure  for  his  land,  and 
if  be  can  do  tkia,  and  at  the  same  time  gain  something  on 
the  stock  by  which  it  is  obtained,  he  greatly  increases  his 
profits.  Hence  much  more  skill  has  been  displayed  in  the 
idection  of  profitable  stock  than  in  the  improvement  of 
tillage.  Some  men  have  made  great  profits  by  improving 
the  breed  of  cattle  and  sheep,  by  selecting  the  animals 
which  will  fatten  most  readily,  and  by  feeding  them  econo- 
micallj.  It  requires  much  experience  and  nice  calculations 
to  ascertain  what  stock  is  most  profitable  on  different  kinds 
icX  land  and  in  Tarious  situations.  Unless  very  minute  ac- 
counts be  kept,  the  result  can  never  be  exactly  known.  It 
is  not  always  the  beast  which  brings  most  money  in  the 
market  that  has  been  most  profitable ;  and  many  an  animal 
which  has  been  praised  and  admired  has  caused  a  heavv 
loss  to  the  feeder.  Unless  a  man  breeds  the  animals  which 
are  to  be  fatted,  he  must  frequently  buy  and  sell ;  and  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  live  stock  and  their 
valae,  both  lean  and  fat,  is  indispensable.  However  honest 
may  be  the  salesman  be  may  employ,  he  cannot  expect  him 
to  fbel  tbe  same  interest  in  a  purchase  or  sale,  for  which  he 
is  paid  hif  commission,  as  the  person  whose  profit  or  loss 
depends  on  a  judicious  selection  and  a  good  bargain.  £very 
hxmev  tnerefbre  should  endeavour  to  acquire  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  stock,  and  carefully  attend  all  markets  within 
hk  reach  to  watch  the  fluctuation  in  the  prices.  It  will 
geneially  be  found  that  the  principal  profit  in  feeding  stock 
is  the  manure*  and  to  this  the  greatest  attention  should  be 
directed.  A  little  management  will  often  greatly  increase 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  this  indispensable  sub- 
stance, and  make  all  the  difference  between  a  loss  and  a 
profit  in  the  keeping  of  stock.    [Manure.] 

LIVER.  The  liver  is  the  secreting  organ  or  gland  by 
which  the  bile  is  formed.  Its  existence  has  been  traced 
>ery  low  in  the  scale  of  animals ;  and  parts  supposed  to  have 
an  analogous  function  have  been  found  in  insects,  but  their 
nature  is  at  present  a  disputed  question.  Tbe  differences 
in  regard  to  size,  form,  and  colour,  which  the  liver  pre- 
sents in  the  higher  animals  (mammalia,  birds,  reptiles, 
amphibia,  and  fishes),  are  of  no  great  importance. 

In  man  the  liver  is  a  large  solid  viscus,  of  a  reddish 
brown  or  mottled  red  and  yellow  colour,  situated  immediately 
beneath  the  diaphragm,  in  the  i'ight  hypochondriac  and 
^rtly in  the  epigastric  region  of  the  abdomen.  [Ahdombk] 
When  enlarged,  it  can  be  felt  by  the  hand  applied  below 
the  ribs  on  the  right  side.  It  is  flattened  in  the  vertical 
direction,  is  thinner  at  its  anterior  than  at  its  posterior 
border,  and  its  outline,  when  viewed  from  above,  is  irrei^u- 
larly  ovoid.  The  upper  surfoce,  which  is  convex,  is  applied 
to  the  diaphragm ;  the  lower,  which  is  irregularly  concave, 
lies  above  and  in  contact  with  the  stomach,  large  intestine, 
tad r^ht kidney,  has  attached  to  it  the  gallbladder,  and 
pnsents  two  deep  furrows,  which  divide  it  into  several  com- 
partinenta,  termed  by  anatomists  lobes.  Of  the  furrows, 
one  running  from  before  backwards  (the  longitudinal  fis- 
sore)  transmitted,  during  uterine  life,  the  vessel  which  con- 
veyed the  blood  from  the  placenta  to  the  heart  of  the  foetus; 
it  afterwards  contains  merely  the  cord-like  remains  of  that 
vessel,  now  impervious  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent.  The 
second  furrow,  in  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  is  called  the 
naosrerae  fiasnre,  since  it  crosses  the  former  at  right  angles. 
Wing  however  chiefly  to  its  right  side ;  it  serves  to  allow 
the  entrance  of  blood-vessels  and  nerves  to  the  liver  and 
ttiB  exit  of  the  bile-ducts.  Like  other  viscera  of  the  abdo- 
oen,  the  Uver  receives  an  investment  from  the  lining  mom 
braoo  of  that  cavity,  the  peritoneum,  which,  being  reflected 
ffwn  it  at  different  points,  forms  broad  bands  connecting 
the  Uver  with  surrounding  parts. 

The  substance  of  glands  generally  is  constituted  of  minute 
nmified  or  convoluted  canals,  closed  at  their  radicle  extre- 
anty,  and  oommtmicating  only  with  the  principal  duct,  by 
Th»di  tbe  secretion  is  conveyed  away,  and  of  a  great  num- 
Mt  of  blood-vessels  vhich  surround  the  above-mentioned 


canals  in  their  whole  extent,  and  afford  the  component 
matters  of  the  secretion ;  these  matters  find  their  way 
into  the  interior  of  the  glandular  canals,  not  by  distinct 
openings  firom  the  blood-vessels,  but  by  transudation  through 
their  walls.  In  the  human  subject  ail  other  glands  than 
the  liver  receive  one  kind  of  blood  only,  namely,  arterial 
blood,  from  which  the  coipponents  of  the  secretion  are 
derived,  and  the  organ  at  the  same  time  nourished,  and  the 
only  veins  are  those  which  convey  away  the  same  blood  after 
it  is  rendered  venous  by  the  changes  it  undergoes  in  the 
gland.  But  the  liver,  like  the  lungs  in  man  and  the  kid- 
neys also  in  some  animals,  receives  two  kinds  of  bloods- 
arterial  blood  in  small  quantity,  destined  principally  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  gland,  and  venous  blood  in  much  larger 
quantity,  from  which  tbe  bile  is  principally  formed.  The 
vessel  which  brings  the  arterial  blood,  the  hepatic  artery,  is 
small,  and  comes  off  the  aorta  [Aorta],  together  with  the 
arteries  supplying  the  stomach,  spleen,  duodenum,  and 
omentum.  The  venous  blood  is  brought  by  the  portal  vein, 
a  large  vessel  resulting  from  tbe  union  of  all  the  veins 
returning  the  blood  from  the  spleen,  omentum,  pancreas, 
and  gall-bladder,  and  from  the  viscera  directly  engaged  in 
the  function  of  digestion,  namely,  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines. The  hepatic  artery  and  portal  vein  enter  the  liver  at 
the  transverse  fissure  or  furrow  of  its  inferior  surface,  where 
the  bile-duct  issues,  and  ramify  together  with  the  branches 
of  that  duct  through  the  substance  of  the  organ.  After  the 
materials  fbr  the  nutrition  of  the  hver  itself,  and  for  the 
secretion  of  the  bile,  have  been  derived  from  the  blood  of 
the  two  sets  of  vessels  already  mentioned,  it  is  returned  to 
the  general  circulation  by  a  third  set,  the  hepatic  veins, 
which  issue  from  the  liver  at  its  posterior  border,  and  im- 
mediately enter  the  inferior  vena  cava  near  the  heart. 

The  ultimate  arrangement  of  these  different  blood-vessels 
in  the  liver  is  very  peculiar :  it  was  discovered  a  few  years 
since  by  Mr.  Kieman.  When  the  substance  of  tbe  liver  is 
torn,  it  is  seen  to  be  composed  of  innumerable  granules  of 
about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head ;  each  of  these  contains  the 
elements  of  a  liver.  They  are  connected  most  intimately 
with  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein,  a  small  twig  of  which 
is  contained  in  the  interior  of  each,  while  on  their  exterior 
surface  and  in  their  interstices  run  branches  of  the  portal 
vein,  hepatic  artery,  and  bile^uct.  The  mass  of  eacn  gra- 
nule or  lobule  is  constituted  in  great  part  of  a  close  net- 
work of  capillary  blood-vessels,  which  communicate  on  the 
exterior  with  the  small  branches  of  the  portal,  and  on  the 
interior  with  the  twig  of  the  hepatic  vein.  The  blood 
brought  by  the  portal  vein  therefore  is  poured  into  the 
capillary  net-work  of  each  granule  or  lobule  of  the  liver, 
and  afier  yielding  in  it  the  constituents  of  the  bile,  is 
received  into  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein,  whence  it  is 
transmitted  to  the  general  vascular  system.  The  branches 
of  the  hepatic  artery  soon  become  very  minute  on  the  exte- 
rior of  the  lobules,  and  few  can  be  traced  into  their  interior ; 
it  is  probable  that,  after  having  nourished  the  coats  of  the 
vesseb  and  ducts,  and  other  tissues  of  the  liver,  the  blood 
of  the  hepatic  artery  is  poured  into  the  minute  net-Work 
formed  by  the  ultimate  division  of  the  portal  vein,  and  con- 
tributes with  the  blood  of  that  vein  to  yield  the  constituents 
of  the  bile. 

The  form  and  disposition,  in  the  liver,  of  the  primitive 
radicles  of  the  secreting  canals  or  bile-ducts,  have  not  been 
determined.  In  all  other  known  glands  the  radicles  of  the 
ducts  commence  by  isolated  do^  extremities;  but  this 
has  not  been  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  liver,  and 
some  anatomists  have  imagined  that  the  ducts  arise  by  a 
net-work  or  reticular  plexus  in  the  interior  of  each  hepatic 
lobule  or  granule :  however  this  may  be,  we  must  suppose 
that  they  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  lobules,  so  as  to 
be  brought  into  contact  with  the  deUcate  reticular  termina- 
tions of  the  portal  vein,  in  order  to  receive  the  components 
of  the  bile ;  and  the  yellow  colour  of  these  lobules,  when 
not  much  congested  with  blood,  is  most  probably  owing  to 
the  presence  of  minute  biliary  canals  filled  with  their 
secretion. 

The  biliary  canals  reduced  in  number  by  successive  re- 
union to  two  tubes,  one  from  the  right,  the  other  from 
the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  issue  at  the  transverse  fissure  of 
its  under  surface,  there  soon  unite,  and  form  one  main 
trunk,  the  hepatio  duct.  After  running  a  short  distance 
together  with  tbe  portal  vein,  heptic  artery,  and  nerves, 
in  a  quantity  of  dense  oelluhir  tissue  encloaad  within  tha 
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Ibid  of  the  peritoneum  that  connects  the  liver  with  the 
stomach,  the  lesser  omentum  [Pbritonbum],  the  hepatic 
duct  meets  and  unites  with  the  duct  of  the  ^all-hladder,  or 
cystic  duct  The  tube  resulting  from  the  junction  of  the 
hepatic  with  the  cystic  duct  is  called  the  ductus  communis 
oholedocbus:  it  is  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length, 
and  terminates  by  opening,  together  with  the  duct  of  the 
pancreas,  into  the  portion  of  the  intestine  named  duodenum, 
at  the  distance  of  a  few  inches  iVom  the  stomach. 
•  The  gall-bladder  is  a  pyriform  membranous  sac,  lodged 
in  a  shUlow  depression  at  the  inferior  surface  of  the  hver, 
which  communicates,  as  we  have  stated,  with  the  excre- 
tory duct  of  the  liver,  by  means  of  a  tube  called  the  cystic 
duct.  At  times,  when  a  supply  of  bile  is  not  required  in 
the  intestinal  canal — for  instance,  during  fasting — the  bile 
flowing  from  the  liver  is  impeded  in  its  progress  through 
the  ductus  communis  choledochus  intb  the  intestine,  and 
is  consequently  obliged  to  regurgitate  through  the  cystic 
duct  into  the  gallbladder,  which  serves  as  a  temporary 
reservoir  for  the  secretion,  discharging  it  again  when  the 
presence  of  bile  is  required  in  the  intestine  to  aid  the  diges- 
tive process.  At  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  close  tu  its 
termmation  in  the  cystic  duct,  the  lining  membrane  forms 
a  spiral  fold,  which  seems  destined  to  retard  the  flow  of 
the  bile  from  the  reservoir.  The  gall-bladder  is  not  con- 
stantly present ;  the  animals  in  which  it  does  not  exist  are 
for  the  most  part,  though  not  universally,  herbivorous,  and 
such  in  which  digestion  is  constantly  going  on,  and  a  reser- 
voir for  bile  consequently  not  required.  But  many  herbivo- 
rous animals  have  a  gall-bladder ;  and  sometimes  where  it  is 
absent  the  bile-duct  presents  a  considerable  dilatation  of  its 
cavity  near  the  intestine :  such  is  the  case,  for  example,  in 
the  horse  and  elephant 

The  function  of  the  Hver  is  manifold  and  important  The 
analysis  of  the  fluid  which  it  secretes  shows  that  it  frees 
the  blood  from  an  excess  of  matters  composed  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  ;  and  by  this  means,  and  probably  also  by  effect- 
ing some  change  in  the  matters  which  have  been  adde-r  to 
the  blood  during  its  circulation  through  the  viscera  of  the 
abdomen,  the  liver  assists  in  preparing  that  fluid  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  body.  The  bile  seems  also  to  have  a  direct 
influence  in  the  formation  of  the  chyle,  the  nutritive  fluid 
derived  from  the  food ;  and  some  of  its  ingredients,  serve  as 
a  natural  stimulus  of  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines. 

[BlLB.] 

Development  qf  the  Liver.  The  Itver,  like  other  glands, 
is  developed  in  the  embryo  as  a  diverticulum,  or  sinall  sac 
protruded  from  the  intestinal  canal.  The  walls  of  this  diver- 
ticulum become  thickened,  and  in  them  are  formed  the 
secreting  canals  and  other  component  parts  of  the  organ, 
while  its  neck  becomes  narrowed  ana  lengthened,  and 
forms  the  excretory  duct.  Subsequently  the  gall-bladder 
is  in  its  turn  developed  as  a  diverticulum  from  this  duct 

LIVER,  DISEASES  OF.  The  liver  is  subject  to  all 
those  general  morbid  changes  which,  depending  on  disor- 
dered actions  of  the  blood-vessels,  modification  of  the  nutri- 
tive process,  or  alterations  in  the  blood  itself,  may  affect 
most  or^nized  parts  of  the  body ;  such  are  inflammation 
(hepatitu),  acute  and  chronic ;  hypertrophy  and  atrophy ; 
induration  and  soAening ;  and  the  different  kind  of  tu- 
mours or  transformations  of  ti-inue,  carcinoma,  or  cancer, 
medullary  sarcoma,  fungtij»  hematodes,  melanosis,  and 
scrofulous  tubercle.  It  is  occasionally  infested  by  parasitic 
animals  (hydatids),  which  may  likewise  affect  other  parts  of 
thebodv. 

But  the  liver  is  also  liable  toother  diseases  which  appertain 
to  it  specially,  and  are  connected  with  its  function— secretion. 
The  cnemical  changes  which  give  rise  to  the  formation  of 
bile  in  the  liver  may  be  so  deranged,  that  one  or  all  of  the 
'ngredienta  of  that  fluid  are  increased  or  diminished  in 
quantity,  or  vitiated  in  quality,  and  such  disorder  of  the 
seereting  process  may  manifest  itself  in  several  ways :  the 
:mpert'ev  ily  formed  fluid  passing  into  the  intestines  may 
caa«e  irritation  there,  and  consequently  diarrhosa ;  or  being 
absorbed  into  the  blood,  may  produce  jaundice  and  its  con- 
comitant symptoms ;  or  some  of  the  ingredients  of  the  bile 
may  concrete  into  solid  masses  in  the  ducts  of  the  Uver  or  the 
gall-bladder,  forming  gallstones.  The  diseased  itate  of  the 
liver  in  which  it  becomes  impregnated  with  an  unnatural 

Suantity  of  fktty  matter  may  also  be  reckoned  among  the 
isoases  appertaining  to  the  special  frmction  of  the  oivan, 
ht  the  biJa  naturally  oontaina  a  Urge  proportioQ  of  ntty 


matter  (cholesterine) ;  though  the  ch«nical  eompoMtioa  of 
this  substance,  and  that  of  the  oil  or  fiu  with  whidi  tka 
liver  is  impregnated  in  disease,  appears  to  be  diflereiO. 

Acute  nepatitie^  when  it  exisU  in  a  severe  degree,  is  indi- 
cated pretty  distinctly  not  only  by  the  general  signs  of  bi- 
flammation  and  symptomatic  fever,  sudi  as  thirst,  beat  and 
dryness  of  the  skin,  increased  rapidity  of  the  pulse.  Ice, 
but  also  by  local  symptoms,  which  point  more  especially  ts 
the  seat  of  the  disease,  namely,  pain  and  tenaemess  oa 
pressure^  beneath  the  ribs  on  the  right  side,  difficult  breath- 
ing from  the  liver  being  pressed  upon  by  the  dtaphraina 
when  air  is  drawn  into  the  lun^  and  a  short  dry  ooug h, 
dependent  either  on  the  extension  of  the  inflammatam  to 
the  diaphragm,  or  a  sympathetic  affection  of  the  parti  en- 
gaged in  respiration.  The  pain  in  hepatitis  so  fivqueotiy 
extends  to  the  right  shoulder,  that  pain  in  that  aitustnn 
has  been  considered  charactcnstio  of  disease  of  the  livvr. 
Vomiting  is  a  common  attends nt  on  hepatitis,  as  on  inflam- 
mation of  most  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  Another  sjiap- 
tom  is  jaundice,  which  in  this  case  is  a  conseqtience  of  tbs 
inflammatory  action  having  disturbed  the  procesa  by  whli^ 
the  components  of  the  bile  are  formed  and  separated  fna 
the  blood. 

Inflammation  of  the  liver  may  terminate  in  auppwation, 
and  the  formation  of  one  or  more  abscesses,  which  some- 
times attain  a  very  large  sise  in  this  organ,  protrade  ex- 
ternally, and  even  burst  and  diseharge  their  contents  through 
an  opening  in  the  skin. 

Acute  inflammation  may  be  produced  in  the  lirer  by 
any  of  the  influences  which  give  rise  to  it  in  other  organs ; 
but  while  the  lungs  are  more  subject  to  this  alfoctioQ  in 
cold  climates,  the  liver  is  especially  liable  to  it  in  hoi  eoan- 
tries.  The  cause  of  this  difference  is  not  at  present  known ;  j 
the  mere  heatof  the  atmosphere  however,  or  some  ctrcum- 
stanoes  connected  with  it,  seem  to  be  influential,  stnee  area 
in  our  own  climate  hepatitis,  and  the  dtsordera  of  the 
secreting  action  of  the  liver,  which  give  rise  to  diarrfaoa, 
are  particularly  frequent  in  the  hot  season  of  the  year. 

Chronic  hepatitis  is  indicated  by  the  presence,  in  a  les 
violent  degree,  of  many  of  the  symptoms  which  attend  the 
acute  disease.  Thus,  a  dull  pain  or  sense  of  weight  in  the 
right  side,  with  some  degree  of  tenderness  in  the  same 
situation,  pain  in  the  right  shoulder,  slight  jaundice  or  sd- 
lowness  of  the  skin,  and  disorder  of  the  stomach  and  dim- 
tive  organs  generally,  are  the  most  constant  si^a.  It  m 
frequently  difficult  to  distinguish  mere  chronic  mflasna- 
tion  of  the  liver  without  enlargement  from  some  diaortoed 
states  of  the  stomach  and  iMwels,  which  sympalhiae  so 
much  with  it,  and  hence  has  arisen  the  popular  error  of  de- 
signating any  chronic  disorder  of  the  dif^tive  ors^uis  *  a 
liver  complaint'  We  cannot  be  surprised  at  thia  sympathy 
between  the  liver,  stomach,  and  bowels,  and  other  Tiaccn 
of  the  abdomen  in  disease,  since  we  know  that  ifaej  are  all 
engaged  in  one  great  fVinction— digestion  ;  and  are  m  the 
healthy  state  associated  together  in  their  action  hjm,  natural 
sympathy  for  the  purpose  of  co-operation  in  that  func- 
tion. 

The  liver  is  very  apt  to  become  enlarged  by  chronic  in- 
flammation, and  then  can  be  felt  externally.  Or  sach 
changes  may  be  produced  in  it  by  hypertrophy  or  sOrofhv 
of  one  or  more  of  the  tissues  composing  it,  or  lyvthe 
formation  of  a  now  tissue,  that  the  passage  of  the  tiooi 
through  it  is  impeded,  and  dropsy  of  the  abdomen  Caaertca> 
b  the  result;  tnis  effect  however  is  aometimea  a  coim«- 
qnence  of  the  chronic  inflammation  of  the  liver  harix^ 
extended  to  the  whole  lining  membrane  of  the  abdommaj 
cavitv. 

Of  the  structural  diseases,  not  inflammatory  in  their  i»^ 
ture,  some,  as  scrofulous  tubercles,  are  rar^y  met  lasth  td 
the  liver,  others,  as  carcinoma,  are  more  fWK)uent  in  it  thai^ 
in  most  other  internal  organs,  except  the  intestiaad  eaxM..i 
There  are  no  eertain  means  of  ascertaining  the  pmacncii  c^ 
these  diseases  in  the  liver,  untfl  the  tumours  which  they  funn 
aUain  such  a  sixe  as  to  be  felt  externally;  though  it  abo^^:] 
be  suspected,  when  the  general  states  of  the  body  usmrkitii 
the  carcinomatous  and  tubercular  diathesis  exist,  mnd  9X\M 
more  when  these  diseases  are  known  to  be  present  iis  ot^ 
parts,  if  at  the  same  time  there  are  marks  of  irrit^Vto  i 
and  disturbed  action  of  the  liver. 

The  *  fktty  Uver*  is  a  frequent  attendant  onptilmoxu^ 
d^thisis:  it  oannot  be  recognised  by  any  signs  during  lif) 
The  liver  in  man,  as  in  many  animals  particulariy  tbeaLev^ 
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ts»  8S  we  have  said,  subject  to  become  the  seat  of  parasitic 
living  creatures— liydatidd.  These  are  generally  contained 
in  great  numbers  in  a  firm  general  cyst,  which  not  uncom- 
monly protrudes  extenially,  and  bursts,  or  is  opened  by  a 
ItDcet,  when  numerous  pellucid  bladder-like  bodies  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  floating  in  a  transparent  fluid,  escape. 

The  nature  of  the  changes  to  which  the  secreting  action 
of  the  liver  is  prone  is  but  little  understood ;  a  further  con- 
sideration of  these  changes  would  be  misplaced  here. 

The  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  liver  is  regulated  by  the 
general  principles  according  to  which  the  cure  of  diseases 
10  other  parts  is  attempted,  and  will  of  course  vary  with  the 
Bstnre  of  the  particular  afi*ection  requiring  it. 

LIVERPOOL,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
and  seaport  of  Lancashire,  stands  on  the  right  or  east  side  of 
the  iwtuary  of  the  Mersey,  in  53'  24'  N.  lat.  and  2°  58'  W. 
long.  The  etymology  of  the  name  Liverpool  is,  accordinc 
to  llie  popular  belief,  derived  from  the  name  of  a  bird  called 
a  Jiver  or  lever,  which  was  said  tc  frequent  the  site  of  the 
town,  great  part  of  which  was  formerly  a  marehy  pool,  which 
was  filled  and  emptied  with  the  flowing  and  ebbing  of  the 
tide.  In  conformity  with  this  popular  tradition,  the  cor- 
porate seal  of  the  town  bears  the  figure  of  a  bird,  which 
however,  as  there  represented,  is  of  a  species  wholly  un- 
known at  the  present  day,  if  indeed,  as  is  much  doubted, 
such  a  bird  ever  existed.  The  name  of  the  town  has  also 
been  derived,  and  with  at  least  an  equal  appearance  of  pro- 
babiJity,  /rom  the  "Welsh  words  L16r  pwll,  signifying  •  place 
on  the  pool/  and  it  is  certain  that  antiently  the  whole  of  the 
estuary  of  the  Mersey,  as  far  up  as  Runcorn,  was  called 
Lyrpul,  Lyrpoole,  or  Litherpool.  In  confirmation  of  this 
e^mology,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  name  of  Liverpool 
is  pronounced  *  Lerpool'  by  many  of  the  country -people  who 
live  in  the  neighbourhood. 

No  mention  is  made  of  Liverpool  in  Domesday-book, 
though  it  contains  the  names  of  several  places  in  the  vicinity, 
and  also  the  grant  of  all  the  parts  between  the  Ribble  and 
the  Mersey  to  Roger  of  Poictiers,  by  whom  it  is  said  the 
castle  of  Liverpool  was  built.  This  was  probably  the  origin 
of  an  English  town  and  port  which  are  now  second  in  com- 
mercial importance  to  London  only.  An  act  was  passed  in 
1659  for  demolishing  the  castle  of  Liverpool,  on  the  site  of 
which  St,  George's  church  now  stands. 

In  1173  the  town  received  its  first  charter  from  Henry 
U.,  a  mark  of  royal  favour  occasioned  ly  the  importance  of 
the  place  as  a  means  of  communication  with  Ireland.    A 
second  charter  was  received  from  John  in  1207;  and  a 
third,  constituting  it  a  free  borough  for  ever,  was  obtained 
from  Henry  111.  in  1227.    The  town  flourished  under  the 
privileges  thus  granted.      During  the  civil  war  it  held 
out  for  twenty-four  days  against  the  army  under  Prince 
Rupert;   at  the  expiration  of   that  term  the  place  was 
taken,  and  many  of  the  garrison  and  inhabitants  were 
put  to  the  sword.     Until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
«»ntury  Liverpool  was  a  chapelry  attached  to  the  parish  of 
Walton,  but  at  that  time  it  was  made  a  separate  parish,  the 
population  of  which  was  about  5000  souls.    In  1650  it  is 
said  there  were  only  fifteen  ships  belonging  to  the  port. 
Towards   the   middle  of  the   next  century    three  docks 
woe   constructed  for  the   convenience   of  the  shipping 
empfoyed  in  the  Afiican  and  West  Indian  trades.    The 
chief  exports  were  then,  as  at  present,  furnished  by  the 
manufacturers  of  Yorkshire  and  Manchester,  and  consisted 
of  hardwares,  cutlery,  and  woollen  goods.     These  were 
dipped  in  slave-ships  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  they 
were  bartered  for  negroes,  who  were  conveyed  to  the  West 
India  plantations ;  the  ships  returning  thence  loaded  with 
sugar  and  rum.    In  1 764  more  than  half  the  African  slave- 
trade  was  carried  on  by  the  merchants  of  Liverpool.    That 
trade  has  happily  ceased  since  1806,  and  this  town  has  ob- 
tained an  ample  compensation  for  the  loss  in  the  rapid 
extension  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  which   having  its 
principal  seat  in  Lancashire  and  the  adjoining  county  of 
Cheshire,  I^iverpool  has  become  the  port  where  the  great 
bulk  of  the  raw  material  of  the  manufacture  is  received, 
and  whence  the  exports  of  manufactured  goods  are  chiefly 
nude  to  all  parts  of  the  wOrld.     Still  more  recently,  and 
especially  since  the  employment  of  steam-vessels  for  the 
f^nveyance   of  merchandise,  this  port  has  enjoyed  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  trade  between  England  and  Ireland, 
*>r  the  prosecution  of  which  it  is  peculiarly  well  situated. 
This  intercourse  having  been  placed  upon  the  footing  of  a 


coasting-trade,  and  no  entries  of  the  goods  conveyed  being 
required  by  the  custom-house,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  any 
accurate  account  of  its  extent  Some  idea  of  its  importance 
may  however  be  formed  from  the  following  statement  of 
the  quantity  and  value  of  animals  and  agricultural  produce 
brought  into  Liverpool  from  Ireland  in  the  years  1831, 
1832.  and  1837,  compiled  by  the  managers  of  tlie  steam- 
vessels  engaged  in  that  trade : — 
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The  returns  for  1837  include  only  seven  of  the  twenty- 
six  articles  enumerated  in  the  previous  years,  but  as  regards 
some  of  those  seven  exhibit  a  very  important  increase. 

The  number  and  classification  of  houses  in  the  borough, 
assessed  to  the  poor-rate  in  1834-6,  were  as  follows : — 
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129,865 

Total  33,202  720.377 

No  considerable  town  in  England  has  received  greater 
improvement  during  the  past  half-century  than  Liverpool. 
Before  that  time  the  streets  were  narrow  and  inconvenient, 
and  the  buildings  were  wholly  devoid  of  architectural 
beauty,  but  successive  alterations  have  given  to  the  town  an 
amount  of  commodiousness  and  elegance  not  to  be  met 
with  in  any  other  commercial  port  in  this  country.  This 
altered  condition  has  been  produced  by  the  exertions  of  the 
corporation,  in  whom  is  vested  the  property  of  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  houses.  As  the  leases  of  these  have  progres- 
sively fallen  in.  they  have  been  renewed  only  on  the  con- 
dition of  expending  the  sums  necessary  for  the  required 
embellishment.  The  value  of  the  corporation  estates  is 
estimated  at  three  millions  of  money,  and  the  annual  income 
derived  from  rents  and  dock-dues  has  of  late  increased  to 
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upwards  of  320,000/.  A  great  proportion  of  this  income 
has  been  devot^  to  the  improvement  of  the  town,  includins^ 
the  building  of  churches,  hospitals,  and  other  charitable 
and  public  edifices.  The  sum  expended  in  these  objects, 
including  the  cost  of  widening  streets,  between  1786  and 
1838,  is  stated  to  have  amounted  to  1,668,500/.  The  dis- 
bursements of  the  corporation  have  so  fkr  exceeded  its  in- 
come  that  it  has  incurred  a  considerable  debt,  and  in  October 
1832,  when  a  Report  was  made  on  the  subject,  the  amount 
of  its  outstanding  bonds  was  792,000/. 

The  most  important  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall, 
the  Exchange  buildings,  and  the  custom-house.  The  build- 
ing  of  the  town-hall  was  begun  in  1 749,  but  was  not  com- 
pleted in  its  present  form  and  extent  until  near  the  end  of 
the  last  century.  The  interior  was  accidentally  burnt  in 
1795,  and  restored,  with  many  improvements,  at  an  expense 
of  1 10,000/.  The  ground-floor  or  this  building  contains  the 
council-room,  several  committee  rooms,  the  mayor's,  town- 
clerk's,  treasurer's,  and  town-surveyor's  offices.  The  prin- 
cipal story  is  approached  by  a  very  handsome  staircase,  and 
contains  a  very  fine  suite  of  rooms,  which  are  magnificently 
furnished.  Tne  saloon  is  30  feet  6  inches  long  and  26  feet 
6  inches  wide.  The  two  drawing-rooms  aro  respectively 
32^  feet  and  30  feet  long,  and  27  feet  wide.  The  large 
ball-room  is  89  feet  long,  4U  feet  wide,  and  40  feet  high ; 
the  second  ball-room  is  61  ^t  by  28,  and  26  feet  high ; 
and  the  banquet-room,  in  which  the  mayor  receives  his 
guests,  is  50  feet  by  30,  and  25  Ibet  high.  The  whole  of 
these  rooms  communicate  with  each  other.  The  staircase 
is  lighted  by  means  of  a  dome  with  lateral  windows :  the 
height  from  the  floor  of  the  building  to  the  centre  of  the 
dome  is  106  feet  The  staircase  is  ornamented  by  a  colossal 
statue  of  Canning,  bv  Chantrey,  and  surmounting  the  dome 
is  a  colossal  figure  of  Britannia. 

The  Exchange  buildings  form  with  the  town  hall  three 
sides  of  a  quadrangular  area,  which  is  used  by  the  merchants 
of  Liverpool  as  an  Exchange.  This  quadrangle  is  197  feet 
long  fi^m  north  to  south,  and  178  feet  wide;  it  therefore 
contains  35,066  square  feet,  which  is  more  than  twice  the 
size  of  the  recently  destroyed  Royal  Exchange  of  London. 
The  buildings  which  form  the  west  side  of  the  area  are  oc- 
cupied as  offices  by  merchants ;  while  the  east  side  comprises 
a  news-room,  94  feet  by  52  fijet,  which  is  frequented  by  the 
merehants  and  brokers ;  and  an  underwriters*  room  above, 
of  somewhat  smaller  dimensions.  The  architecture  of  the 
two  wings  harmonises  with  that  of  the  town-hall.  In  the 
centre  of  the  area  is  a  bronze  monument,  erected  in  honour 
of  Lord  Nelson.  This  monument,  which  is  executed  in 
bronze,  consists  of  a  marble  basement  and  a  circular  pe- 
destal, supporting  figures  emblematical  of  Nelson  s  prm- 
cipal  victories.  The  statue  of  the  dying  admiral  rests  one 
fbot  on  a  prostrate  enemy,  and  the  other  on  a  cannon  ;  and 
he  is  receiving  upon  his  sword  a  naval  crown  from  Victory. 

The  custom-house,  in  which  are  also  contained  the  dock 
offices,  the  excise-ofRce,  and  where  it  is  intended  shortly  to 
place  the  post-office  and  the  office  for  the  distribution  of 
stamps,  is  situated  on  the  site,  now  filled  up  for  that  purpose, 
of  the  old  dock.  The  land  on  which  it  stands,  valued  at 
90.000/.,  was  given  by  the  corporation,  which  also  under- 
took to  expend  175,000/.  in  the  erection  of  the  building, 
under  an  agreement  with  the  government,  by  which,  in  con- 
sideration of  150,000/.,  to  be  paid  by  annual  instalments  of 
25,000/.  each  to  the  corporation,  the  latter  was  bound  to 
make  over  the  property  to  the  government  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years.  The  extreme  length,  measuring  from  east 
to  west,  is  466  feet  8  inches.  The  principal  front  fkces 
the  north,  and  in  the  centre  there  is  an  octostyle  Ionic 
portico,  with  columns  of  five  feet  diameter ;  and  at  each 
end  are  projecting  wings,  each  of  which  is  94  feet  wide. 
The  basement  is  used  fur  storing  bonded  goods ;  the  west 
wing  is  occupied  by  different  offices  of  the  custom-house ; 
and  the  centre  contains  the  '  long-room*  of  that  establish- 
ment and  the  approaches  to  other  parts  of  the  building. 
Tho  east  wing  contains  the  excise-office  and  the  docK 
offices,  and  willalso  afford  accommodation  for  the  post-office 
and  the  stamp-office.  The  long- room  is  1 46  feel  in  length,  70 
feet  wide,  and  45  feet  high,  and  in  surmounted  by  a  dome 
50  feet  high :  the  passages  and  staircases  of  the  win^s  are 
Iighte«l  by  means  of  two  smaller  domes.  The  height  of 
the  rooms  in  the  principal  story  is  2U  feet,  in  the  second 
story  21  feet  6  inches,  and  in  the  attics  14  feet  8  inches. 

laverpool  oon tains  28  churches,  some  of  which  are  hand- 


some modem  baildin^;  besidei  nnmeroiis  ditpds  u4 
meeting-houses,  belonging  to  the  Roman  Gatholka  and  no. 
ous  denominations  of  Protestant  Dissentara.    The  ehorsk 
dedicated  to  Saint  Nicholas,  the  tutelar  saint  of  iBahiian,  as- 
cording  to  the  Romish  calendar,  is  the  oldest  pboe  of  wonhip 
in  Liverpool,  having  existed  as  a  chapel-of-eaae  tinder  Waltca 
parish  before  the  town  became  a  separate  parish ;  it  sUaik 
near  the  river,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town-hsU. 
The  body  of  the  chureh  was  rebuilt  in  1 774 ;  and  the  to««; 
which  fell  down  in  1810,  has  since  been  rebuilt  in  a  good 
style :  it  has  a  peal  of  twelve  bells.    .Many  of  the  cfaorthcs 
were  built  witn  the  funds  of  the  corpormtion,  but  oUiets 
have  been  erected  at  the  cost  of  private  individuala  under 
private  acts  of   parliament     The   town  oontatna  many 
buildings  devoted  to  charitable  purposes.     The  workbooR, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  managea  in  the  kingdom,  ia  ahDMl 
like  a  little  town:  it  will  accommodate  about  IbOO  peo- 
pie ;  a  'sver  hospital  belongs  to  it.    The  infirmary,  origi- 
nally opened  in  1 749,  was  rebuilt  on  a  better  site  in  1824  st 
the  cost  of  27,800/.     It  contains  234  beds  for  male  and 
female  patients.  The  lunatic  asylum,  whidi  is  capable  of  ac- 
commodating sixty  patients,  is  a  neat  and  oommocuoiu  buiU  • 
Ing,  with  spacious  cells  and  day  rooms,  and  furnished  with 
warm  baths.  The  foundation  stone  of  this  asylnm  was  laid 
in  January,  1829,  and  the  buildin^^  was  ere<^ed  at  the  oust 
of  about  1 1,000/.    A  building  previously  used  for  the  same 
purpose  is  now  used  as  a  bairack.    Besides  these  there 'are 
two  smaller  hospitals,  two  disI>ensarie^  and  an  ophchalmte 
infirmary.    The  Blue-coat  School,  established  in  1709,  has 
accommodation  for  250  bovs  and  100  girls,  who  are  edu- 
cated, boarded,  and  clothed  gratis.  There  are  also  eharitabia 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  two 
corporation  free-schools,  and  numerous  other  sohoob  sop- 
ported  by  different  denominations  of  Christians.    The  Me- 
chanics* Institution  in  Mount  Street  is  built  on  greund 
given  by  the  corporation,  and  cost   11,000/.    The  theatre, 
or  lecture-room,  will  contain  1200  persons;  it  was  publiclj 
opened  during  the  visit  of  the  British  Association  at  Liver- 
pool  in   1837.     Attached  to  this  institution   are  sehoob, 
in    which,  for  very  moderate   charges,  boys    receive  sn 
education    according  to   the   station    which  they  are  in- 
tended to  occupy.    There  is  no  town  in  the  kingdom  whicK 
in  proportion  to  its  size  and  population,  is  better  provided 
than  Liverpool  with  scientific  and  literary  institutions.  The 
Royal  Institution,  formed  in  1814  by  Mr.  Rosooe,  by  sbarei 
or  subscriptions  of  100/.  each,  was  opened  in  1817,  and  in 
1822  the  subscribers  were  incorporated  by  royal   charter. 
The  building  has  a  frontage  of  146   feet,  and  oontaiu 
numerous  spacious  apartments,  among  which   is  a  lec- 
ture-room, capable  of  accommodating  500  persona.    Tb« 
second  and  third  stories  of  the   building   are   ooenpied 
by  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  which  is  the  largtU 
and  most  valuable  in  that  part  of  tlie  kingdouL    The  inst^ 
tution  likewise  possesses  many  valuable  ^ntings ;  casti  of 
the  i^gina  Marbles  and  the  Pbigaleian  Frieze,  and  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  philosophical  apparatus.    Courses  cf 
lectures  are  given  on  hterature,  on  the  various  branches 
of  physical   science,  and  on    the  different   branches  of 
medical  ;knowledge.      There    is   also  a   grammar-scbool 
attached  to  the  institution.    The  Literary,   ScientiAc,  and 
Commercial  Institution  was  set  on  foot  in  1835  by  a  lev 
youn^  men  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  already 
contains  a  library  of  2200  volumes.    It  is  supported  by  an 
annual  subscription  of  2/.  from  the  members,  for  whxii 
they  have  the  advantage  of  a  news-room,  lectures  on  ranoos 
literary  and  philosophical  subjects,  and  classes  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  languages  and  other  branches  of  learning.   The 
Medical   Institution,  recently   built  at  the  cost  or  about 
3000/.,  contributed  chiefly  by  membera  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, contains  a  museum  and  library,  and  comprises 
various  halls  and  committee-rooms,  and  a  theatre  capable 
of  holding  500  persons. 

The  borough  gaol  is  a  large  building,  on  the  plan  reoon- 
mendcd  by  lioward ;  it  has  been  principally  uaed  for  the 
confinement  of  debtors.  The  Countv  House  of  Corroetion 
at  Kirkdalo  stands  within  thelimiUof  the  borough ;  it  oon- 
tains  more  than  400  cells,  and  is  calculated  for  the  reception 
of  500  pri^ioners.  This  establishment  was  formerlv  situated 
at  Preston,  and  was  removed  to  Liverpool  because  the  largo-t 

f Proportion  of  the  prisoners  being  furnished  from  lU  popo- 
atiou,  a  considerable  expense  in  their  conveyance  wouM 
by  that  means  be  saved  to  the  county.  j 
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The  nurket-placet  in  Liverpool  are  upon  an  extensive 
Mtie:  Saint  John's  Market,  wnich  stands  in  the  centre  of 
the  tovn,  covers  a  space  of  1}  acres,  being  550  feet  long 
aod  135  feet  wide,  the  whole  under  one  roof,  supported  by 
1 16  pillars.  Meat,  poultry,  fruit,  and  garden  vegetables, 
tre  daOvsold  in  this  market,  but  the  principal  market-days 
are  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  The  fish-mailcet  is  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street  in  which  Saint  John*s  Market 
tuiuls.  Th«re  are  several  smaller  market-places  in  different 
parts  of  the  town. 

The  principal  places  of  public  amusement  are:— the 
Tbettie,  on  the  east  side  of  Williamson  Square ;  the  Royal 
Amphitheatre,  in  Great  Charlotte  Street;  the  Liver  Theatre, 
at  the  top  of  Church  Street ;  the  Wellington  Assembly- 
Rocmis,  in  Mount  Pleasant ;  and  the  Rotunda,  in  Bold 
Street  There  are  also  a  large  and  well-stocked  botanic 
garden  at  Edge  Hill  and  a  zoological  garden  in  Derby 
Road. 

Sereral  c^netefies  on  a  large  scale  have  lately  been  made 
in  or  near  Liverpool :  that  of  St.  James,  which  is  formed 
out  of  an  old  stone-quarry,  contains  the  statue  of  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson,  who  is  interred  there. 

The  town  is  plentifully  supplied  with  water  by  a  company 
connected  with  the  corporation,  formed  in  Jamiary,  1800, 
tod  inoorporaled  by  act  of  parliament,  and  by  a  second 
company,  which  brings  its  water  from  the  village  of  Bootle, 
about  three  miles  from  the  town  to  the  north.  The  streets 
tnd  shops  are  well  lighted  with  coal-gas,  supplied  by  two 
companies,  which  make  handsome  returns  to  the  pro- 
prietors. 

The  growth  of  the  town  will  be  seen  from  the  followinff 
statement  of  its  population  at  different  times,  from  the  ena 
of  the  seventeenth  century  :— 


lating  the  police  of  the  town,  of  the  docks,  and  of  the  port 
generally,  for  lighting  and  watchuig  the  town,  and  for  the 
suppression  of  disorderly  and  immoral  practices.  General 
sessions  of  the  peace  are  held  four  times  in  the  year,  in 
which  the  recorder,  who  is  appointed  by  the  crown,  presides 
as  judge.  The  assizes  for  the  hundreds  of  Salford  and  West 
Derby,  forming  the  southern  division  of  the  county,  are 
held  in  the  town.  Liverpool  is  a  parliamentary  borough, 
sending  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
right  of  voting  rests  in  the  householders  occupying  premises 
of  the  annual  value  of  10/.  and  upwards,  and  in  all  free 
burgesses  not  receiving  alms.  The  number  of  persons 
registered  as  electors  in  these  two  classes,  in  1836  and  1837, 
respectively  was: — 

1836.  1837. 

Householders  paying  rates      .     10,252        10,715 
Freemen  3,197  3,175 


Yem. 

Yeow. 

PopuUtioB. 

mo 

5,714 

1770 

35,600 

1710 

8,168 

1777 

34,107 

1720 

11.833 

1790 

55,732 

1730 

.       12.074 

1801 

77,708 

1742 

.        18,000 

1811 

94.376 

1756 

.        18,500 

1821 

.       118,972 

1760 

.       25,787 

1831 

.       165,221 

13,449         13,890 

The  number  of  actual  electors  is  not  so  great  as  is  indi- 
cated by  the  registers,  because  some  names  are  enterea  in 
both  capacities.  The  number  who  gave  their  votes  at  the 
general  election  in  1837  was  9091,  of  whom  6670  were 
householders,  and  2421  were  freemen. 

The  living  is  a  rectory,  divided  into  *  two  medieiies^th^ 
new  church  of  St  Peter,  and  the  parochial  chapelry  of  St 
Nicholas.' 

The  progress  of  Liverpool  as  a  commercial  port  maj[  be 
traced  from  the  receipt  of  customs  duties  during  the  last 
100  years,  which  has  been  as  follows:^ 


Cualomi 

Tean. 

Receipt 

Tean. 

1733 

£9ZAe6 

1800 

1750 
1755 
1760 

215^1 
202^ 
248^U 

1810 
1815 

1765 

S69.435 

1820 

170 

831994 

1824 

iWft 

274.6«S 

1826 

1780 
1785 

188.830 
680.928 
469438 

i^ 

Oastoms 

ClutOIDfl 

Receipt 

Yeua. 

Receipt 

1.058^ 

1829 

31315.041 
3.562.114 

1 1766,3/0 

1830 

IJeoie? 

i^ 

3,599206 
&925.06S 

1.488.072 

1833 

3.733»ia2 

l.»84*i2 

1834 

3346.306 

3.087.651 
3.308.804 

1835 
1836 

iO^ 

3^180^3 

1837 

4^1.496 

By  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  (5  &  6  Wm.  IV.,  c. 
178X  the  council  consists  of  a  mayor,  16  aldermen  (one  for 
etch  of  the  sixteen  wards  into  which  the  town  is  divided), 
tod  48  councillors,  one-third  of  whom  are  elected  every 
year,  those  who  vacate  their  office  being  eligible  for  re- 
election. The  mayor  is  a  justice  of  the  peace  during  his 
year  of  office,  and  for  one  year  after.  The  aldermen  serve 
far  six  years :  one-half  9ie  elected  every  three  years.  The 
council  thus  constituted  has  the  right,  under  a  private  act 
of  parliament  passed  in  1835,  of  nominating  persons  to  fill 
corporate  offices,  and  is  empowered  to  make  laws  for  regu- 

Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  Entered  Inwards  and  Cleared  from  the  Port  qf  Liverpool'  during  the  year  1837, 

under  each  qfthe  different  Heads  below  stated. 


The  growth  of  the  trade  of  Liverpool  has  been  further 
shown  by  the  number  of  vessels  unloaded  in  the  docks, 
and  the  amount  of  dues  collected  on  the  same.  [Docic.] 
The  number  of  ships  unloaded  and  amount  of  dues  collected 
in  each  of  the  years  ending  24th  of  June,  1837  and  1838, 
were,— 

Ships.  Dock  Does. 

1837  •  15,038         £191,330 

1838  •  14,820  161,843 

The  course  of  the  trade  of  the  port  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing statement :— 


INWARDS. 

OUTWAfiDS. 

• 

BriUsli. 

rOTSi^ll. 

Brittsh. 

Foreign. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Shipf. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

548 

81,739 

471 

78,517 

587 

92,385 

502 

86,208 

Africa         .... 

96 

24,069 

5 

469 

93 

21,867 

1 

92 

Asia             .... 

133 

47,718 

•  • 

•  • 

125 

48,639 

1 

463 

America,  ri^.  .• — 

British  Northern  Colonies  . 

328 

146,588 

• . 

, , 

328 

123,288 

•  •  ^ 

•  • 

„       West  Indies  . 

197 

51,930 

•  • 

^ , 

219 

58,733 

•  • 

.  • 

Foreign  West  Indies  . 

12 

2.298 

2 

401 

39 

7,921 

18 

4,647 

United  States  . 

161 

64.841 

604 

233,258 

134 

65,904 

486 

228.304 

South  American  States 

210 

47,944 

3 

743 

210 

50,749 

4 

839 

Total    . 

1,685 

467,127 

985 

313,388 

1,735 

469,486 

1,012* 

320,553 

»i5berie«,rtr..- 

_ 

Greenland 

•  • 

,  ^ 

• « 

•  • 

• . 

^ , 

Ides  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  &c. 

9 

715 

I 

59 

26 

3,090 

• . 

UleofMan      . 

246 

16,411 

1 

87 

211 

11,824 

, , 

lr»h  Trade 

3,339 

466,230 

, , 

2.728 

372.067 

•  • 

Other  Coasters. 

5,002 

440.326 

•• 

•• 

4,746 

410,659 

Total   .        .  i:  • 

10,281 

1,390,809 

987 

313,534 

9,446 

1,167,126 

1,012 

^^/^ 
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It  wfllbe  seen  from  this  sUtement  that  very  nearly  two- 
ftftht  of  the  tonnafro  inwards  and  outwards  are  cnnged  in 
the  trade  with  the  iJnited  States  of  America,  and  that  of 
the  shipping  so  engaged  nearly  four-fifths  are  under  a 
foreign  flag.  It  will  be  further  observed,  that  the  inter- 
course with  Ireland  is  about  equal  in  amount  to  that  kept 
up  with  every  port  in  Great  Britain. 

Liverpool  has  benefited  more  than  any  pOrt  in  the  king- 
dom (London  alone  excepted)  from  the  application  of  steam- 
power  to  navigation.  Steam-ships  of  the  first  class  proceed 
to  and  arrive  from  Dublin  daily.  With  Droeheda  the 
intercourse  is  kept  up  four  times  a-week;  with  Belfast  three 
limes  a-woek ;  with  Watorford,  Newry,  and  Londonderry, 
twice  every  week;  with  Glasgow  daily;  with  the  Isle  of 
Man,  Beaumaris,  Bangor,  Menai  Bridge,  and  Carnarvon,  as 
frequently ;  and  throughout  every  day  the  Mersey  is  en- 
livened by  steam -vessels,  conveying  passengers  to  and  from 
the  town*  and  villages  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

The  inland  trade  uf  Liverpool  is  much  a^disted  by  means 
of  canals,  the  most  important  of  which  in  extent  is  the 
Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal,  128  miles  loif^.  The  Mersey 
and  Irwell  navigation  served  until  the  opening  of  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  railroad  for  the  conveyance  of  bulky 
and  heavy  goods  to  and  from  Manchester.  The  Duke  of 
Bridgewater's  canal  connects  the  Mersey  with  Birmingham 
and  Staffordshire,  and,  joining  the  Grand  Trunk  canal, 
thus  perfects  the  communication  with  London.  The  trade 
with  North  Wales,  through  the  western  part  of  Cheshire, 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  EUesmere  canal ;  and  the 
river  Weaver  navigation  connects  Liverpool  with  the  salt 
district  and  the  heart  of  Cheshire.  [Canals.]  The  modem 
adaptation  of  iron  railways  for  the  rapid  conveyance  of 
goods  and  passengers  was  first  brought  into  practical  ope- 
ration by  tne  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway,  which  was 
opened  for  use  in  September,  1830.  The  traffic  upon  this 
line  from  that  time  to  Midsummer,  1836,  since  which  date 
stioh  particulars  have  not  been  made  public,  was  as  follows : 

MerchnnitiM,       Coal.         PiuMO^n. 
Tool.  Toui.  Number. 

From  16  Sept  to  31  TVc  1830  .  1.433  2.630  JU»l 

1  Jan.  to  30  Juue,  1831  •         43.070  2.889  188.726 

1  July  to  81  I  Xw.  .         65.48s  8.396  256,321 

„        1  Jmi.  ti  30  June,  1838  . 
«        1  July  tu  31  D«c 

M        1  Jan.  to  30  June.  1833  . 
^        1  July  to  31  Dee. 

1  Jan.  to  30  June.  1831  . 
M         1  July  tn  31  Dec  ; 

1  Jan.  to  30  June.  1835  • 
«        1  July  to  31  Doc. 

M        1  Jan.  to  30  Jane,  1836  • 

1,083.120       449.296       2,393.767 

From  these  figures,  which  do  not  include  great  numbers  of 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  conveyed  from  Liverpool  towards  the 
interior  of  the  country,  it  appears  that  in  less  than  six  years 
there  were  conveyed  upon  this  railway  nearly  two  millions  and 
a  half  of  passengers,  and  but  little  bhort  ofa  million  and  a  half 
tons  of  merchandise  and  coals.  Exactly  one  century  before 
the  opening  of  this  line,  the  town  of  Liverpool  contained 
only  one  oarriage,  and  no  stage-coach  came  nearer  to  the 
town  than  Warrington,  the  traffic  being  then  principally  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  paek-horses.  In  1760  there  was  only 
one  stage-coach  between  Liver^ol  and  London,  and  the 
journey  required  four  days:  the  first  mail-coach  to  Lon- 
don  began  to  run  on  the  25th  July,  1785.  Now  that 
ihe  time  renuired  for  the  performance  of  this  journey 
n^s  been  reauced,  by  means  of  the  Grand  Junction  and 
Birmingham  railways,  to  a  ride  of  ten  or  eleven  hours, 
the  number  of  passengers  must  be  reckoned  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  the  year,  an  alteration  which  adds  another 
and  an  efiective  element  towards  the  continued  growth  and 
prosperity  of  Liverpool 

It  appeared  from  the  annual  bills  of  mortality  printed  at 
Easter,  1B38,  that  the  number  of  iMiptisras  in  the  town  and 
vicinity  during  the  \  tar  was  10,1 45.  the  number  of  marriages 
3017,  and  of  burials  i/979.  Of  the  births  and  baptisms, 
there  were  belonging  to  the 

Establithed  Church  «  .  6,273 

Roman  Catholics      •  .  .  2,917 

Presbyterians  •  .  .  lie 

Baptists        .  .  .  •  6<^ 

Independents  128,  Unitarians  25,  Mc- 

tho€lt»»is  107       .  .  .  260 

F'-'ends  13,  Jews  33,  other  Dissenters  469         515 

10,145 
Of  the  deaths  in  tlie  parish,  6875  in  number,  there 


Of  persons  under 

8          yma 

3.46J 

M 

Between 

2  and  6    n 

hn 

,f 

tt 

5  and  10    p. 

31i 

M 

tf 

10  and  20    „ 

•J55 

ft 

ft 

20  and  30    ., 

^3 

tf 

tt 

30  and  40    „ 

578 

$$ 

tt 

40aud50    tt 

534 

t* 

tt 

50  and  60    •, 

445 

ft 

i> 

60  and  70    „ 

435 

tt 

9t 

70  and  80    „ 

^■* 

fft 

it 

80  and  90    „ 

m 

H 

t* 

90  and  100  „ 

ij 

•• 

100  years 

and  upwards 

3 

72,601 
86,848 

29.466 

174.122 

39.940 

182,8^ 

96.467 
98.247 

41.375 
40. IM 

171,421 

215,071 
200.676 

104.396 

46.039 

106.380 

63.2'.18 

235.961 

113.617 

65.444 

205,741 

116.882 

00.802 

268,11)6 

117.617 

68.893 

«   222.848 

6,675 

For  further  particulars  relating  to  canals  and  laihsjadi 
connected  with  Liverpool  see  Lancashirb. 

LI VI  A.    [AuouiTus.] 

U'VIUS,  with  his  full  name,  LU'aUS  UTIUS 
ANDRONPCUS,  was  the  first  person  who  introduced  a 
regular  drama  upon  tlie  Roman  stage.  (Liv.,  vii  2.)  He 
is  said  to  have  been  the  slave  and  afterwards  the  fbeedman 
of  M.  livius  Salinator.  The  time  and  place  of  his  birth 
are  uncertain;  but  his  first  play  was  probably  eihibited 240 
B.c.,intheyearbeforeEnniuswasbocn.  (Cin^Drui^^  \h\  Ot 
Stf#wc/..c.  14;  Tuteui.,i.\;  GG\\.,Noct.AUie^xrix.%\.)  We 
learn  from  livy  the  historian,  that  he  acted  in  his  o«n 
pieces,  and  that  after  his  voice  failed  him,  in  cotMeqoeooc  J 
the  audience  firequently  demanding  a  repctitioQ  of  tbur 
fkvourite  passages,  he  introduced  a  boy  to  repeat  the  wonK 
while  lie  himself  gave  the  proper  gesticulations.  (Liv^  ml 
2.)  The  fragments  of  his  works,  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  are  too  few  to  enable  us  to  form  any  opinion  respects^ 
them :  Cicero  says  that  they  were  not  worth  being  read  si*- 
cond  time.  {Brut*,  c.  18.)  They  were  however  vcrypopolir 
at  the  time  they  were  performed,  and  continued  to  be  resi 
in  schools  till  a  much  later  period.  (Hor.,  Epi$L'^  i. 69-73  » 
The  hymns  of  Dvius  were  sung  on  public  occasions,  tn  odtf 
to  avert  the  threatened  anger  of  the  gods.  (Liv.,  xxrii.  37.) 
Festus  informs  us  (under  Scribat)  that  the  Romaas  pbl 
distinguished  honour  to  Livius,  in  consequence  of  th«  uc- 
cess  which  attended  their  arms  in  the  second  Punic  Wsr. 
after  the  public  recitation  of  a  hvmn  which  he  had  m* 
p<Med.  Livius  wrote  both  tragedies  and  comediea :  tUv 
appear,  if  we  may  iudj^e  from  their  names,  to  have  hefti 
chiefly  taken  from  the  Greek  writers.  The  titles,  wbidi  hue 
been  preserved,  are — Achilles.  Adonis,  iBgisthus,  Ajax,  Aa 
dromeda,  Antiopa,  Centauri,  Equus  Trojanua,  UdeDa.Hcr- 
mione,  I  no,  Lydius,  Protcsilaodamia,  Serentis,  Texcus, 
Teucer,  Virgo. 

Ll'VIUS,  TITUS,  the  Roman  historian,  was  bom  U 
Patavium  (Padua),  b.c.  59.  We  possess  ver\'  few  partnr 
lars  respecting  his  life.  He  appears  to  have  lived  al  Roise. 
and  to  nave  been  on  intimate  terms  with  Augustus.  «l-i 
used,  according  to  Tacitus  {Ann.,  iv.  34),  to  call  him  a  Pcia- 
peian,  on  account  of  the  praises  which  he  bestowed  u{  en  Po<a- 
pey*s  party  He  also  appears  to  have  supennteuded  tt« 
studies  of  Claudius,  who  was  afterwards  emperor.  (Sue:, 
Claud,,  c.  41.)     He  died  a.d.  17,  in  his  76th  year. 

Livy's  great  work,  which  was  originally  publi»hod  in  UJ 
books,  gave  an  account  of  the  history  of  Rome,  from  t^ 
earliest  period  to  the  death  of  Drusus,  h.c.  9.  Of  tbc4 
books  only  35  are  now  extant,  namely,  the  fir^t  ten,  whi^l 
contain  the  history  of  the  city  to  b.c.  293 ;  and  fratm  tU 
twenty-first  to  tlie  forty-fiflh  inclusive,  which  €oiiuiM:n--i 
with  the  second  Punic  War,  «.c.  218,  and  continue  the  b^ 
tory  to  the  conquest  of  Macedon,  B.C.  167.  There  aUavu 
brief  epitomes  of  the  lost  books,  as  well  as  of  tho»e  wbiri 
have  come  down  to  Ui,  ^^hich  have  been  frequentU  auf 
posed,  though  without  sufficient  reaM>n,  to  havo  been  o.-a 
piled  by  Florus.  We  have  however  only  epitomes  of  1  ^ 
books;  but  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shown  by  Sigosausaa 
Drakenborch,  on  Livy„  £/'.  136,  that  the  epitome*  of  tb 
136th  and  137th  books  have  been  lost,  and  that  the  cpttuta 
of  the  136th  book,  as  it  is  called,  is  in  reality  the  efatooM  < 
the  13blh.  Many  hopes  have  been  ente^taitu^d  at  ^mnuj 
periods  of  recovering  the  lobt  books  of  Livy *s  origin*]  Vt^rk 
but  they  now  appear  to  be  irrevocably  lost.  Brpcniu*  ar; 
others  stated  that  there  was  a  translation  of  tikrm  i 
Arabic;  but  such  a  translation  has  never  been  disoo\«rr-j 
The  fragments  of  the  lost  books,  which  have  been  pir«««r«« 
by  grammarians  and  other  writers,  are  gi^n  in  l>rakc3 
borch'8  ediUon    HjtiMrtWftOf  8gi»l«t&«P«T which  wj 
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contained  in  the  lost  books  has  been  written  in  Latin  by 
Freinshemius  with  considerable  diligence,  and  has  been 
published  in  the  Delphin  and  Bipont  editions,  together  with 
the  extant  books. 

We  have  no  means  for  ascertaining  at  what  time  the 
who^e  of  the  history  was  completed,  though  there  are  indi- 
cations of  the  time  in  which  some  particular  portions  were 
vrittcn.  In  i.  19,  Livy  mentions  the  first  shutting  of  the 
temple  of  Janus  by  Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Actium, 
B.C.  29 ;  whence  we  may  conclude  that  the  first  book  was 
▼ritten  between  this  year  and  b.  g.  25,  when  it  was  closed  a 
Bcoood  time.  He  must  also  have  been  engaged  on  the 
69th  book  after  B.C.  18,  since  the  law  of  Augustus,  'De 
noaritandis  ordinibus,*  passed  in  that  year,  is  referred  to  in 
the  epitome  of  the  59th  book. 

The  fkme  of  Livy  appears  to  have  been  widely  extended 
even  daring  his  life,  if^  we  may  believe  a  story  related  by 
Piioy  (£p.,  ii.  3),  and  repeated  by  Jerome,  that  a  native  of 
Cadu  came  to  Rome  with  the  sole  object  of  seeing  the 
great  historian.  Tacitus  (Ann.,  iv.  34)  and  Seneca  (Suasor., 
\it.),  among  the  later  Roman  writers,  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  the  beauty  of  his  style  and  the  fidelity  of  his  his- 
tory—praises which  have  been  constantly  repeated  by 
modem  writers.  But  while  most  will  be  ready  to  admit 
that  his  style  is  eloquent,  his  narrative  clear,  and  his  pow- 
ers of  description  great  and  striking,  it  can  scarcely  be 
denied  that  be  was  deficient  in  the  first  and  most  important 
requisites  of  a  faithful  historian,  a  love  of  truth,  diligence  and 
care  in  consulting  authorities,  and  a  patient  and  pains-taking 
examination  of  conflicting  testimonies.  His  chief  merits  and 
defects  as  an  historian  have  been  ably  drawn  by  Professor 
Maiden  in  his  *  History  of  Rome '  published  by  the  Society 
for  the  DiflTusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  (pp.  39-41),  from 
which  we  extract  the  following  remarks : — 

*Livy  made  very  little  use  even  of  such  inscriptions  and 
public  documents  as  were  within  his  reach.  He  appeals 
indeed  to  the  treaty  of  Spurius  Cassius  with  the  Latins, 
engraven  on  a  column  of  brass  (ii.  33) :  but  in  the  notable 
instance  of  the  inscription  on  the  Spolia  Opima  of  Cornelius 
Coisas,  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius,  which 
«a&  at  variance  with  the  received  fasti  (or  register  of  magis- 
trates) and  the  common  accounts  of  historians,  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  had  the  curiosity  to  examine  the  monument 
bims^  but  is  content  with  repeating  the  report  of  Augustus 
Cmsu  (iv.  20).  This  is  one  of  the  few  passages  in  which 
he  descends  to  a  critical  comparison  of  evidence  and  autho- 
rities ;  and  it  will  serve  as  a  proof  how  little  expert  ho  was 
in  that  art  of  an  historian,  and  how  little  he  valued  its  re- 
sults: for  though  in  this  digression  he  professes  to  believe 
in  the  superior  authority  of  the  inscription,  in  the  main 
course  of  his  narrative  he  follows  the  beaten  track  of  the 
vriters  who  had  gone  before  him.  Ho  makes  no  mention 
of  other  monuments  which  we  know  to  have  existed ;  the 
bruen  column  in  the  temple  of  the  Aventine  Diana,  on 
ubich  was  engraven  the  treaty  of  Servius  Tullius  with  the 
Latins,  with  the  names  of  the  tribes  who  were  members  of 
i  the  league  (Dion.,  iv.  26);  the  treaty  of  Tarauinius  Super- 
bui  with  C^bii,  written  on  a  bulKs  hide,  and  preserved  in 
Ibe  temple  of  Diua  Fidius  (Dion.,  iv.  59) ;  a  treaty  with  the 

Kkkbioes,  of  the  time  of  the  kings  (Hor.,  EpisL,  ii.  1,  25); 
ht  treaty  with  Orthage  in  the  first  year  of  the  republic 
^tPoltb^  iiL  22)  (and  here  his  negligence  is  without  excuse ; 
for.  even  though  the  document  itself  might  have  perished 
efure  his  time,  he  could  have  found  the  translation  of  it  in 
'oUbius,  if  he  had  consulted  him  before  he  began  to  nar* 
rate'  the  Punic  wars);  and  finally,  the  treaty  with  Por- 
«n:va,  which  was  knovrn  to  Pliny  (H,  AT.,  xxxiv.  14).     He 
lo^  not  therefore  found  his  narrative  upon  contemporary 
ifxirdb,  but  avowedly  draws  his  materials  from  the  works  of 
itUer  annalists,  Fabius  Pictor,  (3alpumius  Piso,  Valerius 
alias,  Liciuius Macer,  £lius  Tubero,  and  reposes  upon  their 
ifhority.    As  long  as  his  guides  agree  in  the  main  points 
f  iheir  story,  he  follows  them  without  fear  or  doubt.  When 
ber  openly  contradict  each  other,  especially  on  questions  of 
jmes  or  dates,  then  be  sometimes  honestly  confesses  the 
lificulty,  and  acknowledges  in  general  terms  the  uncer- 
*^U  of  the  history  of  the  first  centuries  of  the  city.    But 
[^  many  discrepancies  less  flagrant,  and  even  some  as 
sportant  as  those  which  he  has  specified,  he  passes  over 
ithout  notice ;  and  yet  we  know  with  certainty  that  they 
Med,  because  they  appear  in  the  narrative  of  Dionysius, 
ho  drew  from  the  same  authorities  as  Livy.      But  though 
course  of  his  narration  is  sometimes  checked  by  the 
P.  C  No.  869. 


conflict  of  external  testimony,  he  is  never  mduced  to  pause 
or  doubt  by  any  internal  difficulty,  any  inconsistency  or 
contradiction,  or  perplexity  in  the  received  story.  Nothing 
less  than  a  miracle  is  too  strange  for  his  acquiescence.  K 
is  evident  that  he  has  bestowed  no  labour  upon  examining 
the  probability  of  the  events  which  he  relates,  or  investigat- 
ing their  connection  as  causes  and  effects. 

•  There  are  also  sufficient  proofs  that  he  wrote  hastily, 
and  even  carelessly.  He  sometimes  mentions  incidentally 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  history,  circumstances  which  he 
has  omitted  in  their  proper  place.  Thu;s  it  is  only  by  his 
remarks  on  the  proposal  for  communicating  the  dignities  of 
ponliir  and  augir  to  the  plebeians  (x.  6)  that  we  learn 
from  him  that  Kamnes,  Titienses,  and  Luceres,  were  names 
of  the  antient  tribes.  He  sometimes  repeats  (xxxv.,  21  and 
39),  sometimes  contradicts  himself  (xxx.  22,  and  xxxiv.  44). 
It  is  an  instance  and  proof  both  of  bis  carelessness  and  his 
want  of  familiarity  with  the  antiquities  of  his  country,  that 
though  he  expressly  informs  us  that,  till  a  very  short  time 
before  the  capture  of  the  city,  the  Roman  way  of  fighting 
was  in  close  phalanx  with  long  spears,  yet  in  no  description 
of  a  battle  does  he  allude  to  such  tactics,  and  commonly 
uses  of  the  older  times  the  terms  which  relate  to  the  more 
modem  structure  of  the  army.  We  cannot  therefore  feel 
assured  that  he  always  represented  accurately  the  statements 
of  the  older  annalists  from  whom  he  takes  his  materials. 

•  Any  errors  however  which  might  arise  from  these  causes 
would  be  single  and  detached,  could  bear  but  a  very  small 
ratio  to  the  bulk  of  the  history,  and  would  not  affect  its 
general  spirit.    But  the  very  tone  and  manner  of  Livy's 
work,  however  great  may  be  his  power  of  description,  how- 
ever lucid  his  style  of  narration,  however  much  he  may 
dazzle  the  imagination  or  interest  the  feelings  of  his  readers, 
is  a  warning  against  implicit  belief.    He  excelled  in  nar- 
ration and  in  the  eloquent  expression  of  excited  feelings, 
and  he  obviously  delighted  in  the  exercise  of  his  genius. 
In  reporting  the  traditions  of  the  early  ages  of  Rome,  he 
seems  less  desirous  to  ascertain  the  truth  than  to  array  the 
popular  story  in  the  most  attractive  ^arb.    He  is  not  so 
much  an  historian  as  a  poet    As  the  history  advances,  and 
the  truth  of  facts  is  better  ascertained,  he  is  of  course  com- 
pelled to  record  them  with  greater  fidelity;  but  still  his 
whole  work  is  a  triumphal  celebration  of  the  heroic  spirit 
and  military  glory  of  Rome.     Here  then  is  a  disturbing 
force  which  has  borne  him  away  from  the  strict  line  of  his- 
torical truth.    To  this  desire  of  exalting  the  glory  of  his 
country  (and  no  doubt  to  a  similar  impulse  actuating  those 
from  whom  he  copied)  we  must  ascribe  the  singular  phe- 
nomena  which  appear  on  the  face  of  the  history — that  in 
perpetual  wars  with  the  surrounding  states,  the  Romans 
were  never  defeated  in  the  open  field  (ix.  1 9) ;  that  when 
they  were  distressed,  it  was  always  by  pestilence,  or  famine, 
or  sedition;  and  that  at  such  seasons  their  enemies  ab- 
stained from  attacking  them ;  that  they  gained  victory  after 
victory  without  subduing  their  opponents ;  that  taken  cities 
re-appear  in  the  power  of  their  original  possessors ;  that 
consuls  and  dictators  triumph  in  succession  over  nations 
that  are  still  able  to  supply  subjects  for  new  triumphs  to 
new  consuls  and  dictators ;    that  slaughters,  which  must 
have  exhausted  any  state  of  antient  Italy,  diminished  not 
the  number  of  their  perpetually  renovated  adversaries.    To 
this  passion  for  extolling  the  military  reputation  of  Rome 
we  owe  the  comparative  neglect  of  the  less  popular  and  less 
ostentatious  subjects  of  domestic  history.     Every  war  and 
triumph,  of  which  any  memorial,  true  or  false,  existed,  is 
scrupulously  registered ;  but  the  original  constitution  of  the 
state,  the  divisions  of  its  citizens,  their  several  rights,  the 
contests  between  the  ordere,  the  constitution  of  the  general 
or  partial  assemblies  of  the  people,  the  powera  of  the  ma- 
gistrates;   the  laws,  the  jurisprudence,  their  progressive 
melioration ;  these  are  subjects  on  which  our  information 
is  vague  and  scantv  and  ill-connected.    It  is  evident  tbat  to 
the  mind  of  Livy  they  possessed  comparatively  little  interest ; 
and  that  on  these  matters,  to  say  the  least,  he  did  not  exert 
himself  to  correct  the  errore  or  supply  the  defects  of  the 
writers  who  preceded  him.    He  was  satisfied,  if  from  a 
popular  commotion  he  could  extract  the  materials  of  an 
eloquent  speech.     It  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  on  this  most 
important  portion  of  Roman  history  ne  was  really  ignorant, 
that  with  all  his  powers  of  language  he  does  not  convey 
clear  and  vivid  ideas  to  the  minds  of  his  readers.    Who 
has  risen  from  the  perusal  of  the  early  books  of  Livy  with 
the  distinct  notipn  of  a  client  or  of  an  agrarian  law?^  lv^ 
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In  ftdditioD  to  tbe  history  of  Rome,  Li\7  wrote  leveral 
other  works,  which  hate  not  come  down  to  us ;  amongst 
which  Seneca  (Ep.  100)  mentions  dialogues  on  hintorical 
And  philosophical  suhjects ;  and  Quintihan  {ItmL  Orator,, 
X.  1),  a  letter  to  his  son,  recommending  the  study  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Cicero. 

The  hest  editions  of  Lity  are  those  hy  Crevier,  1735- 
1740;  Drakenhorch,  J  738-1 746 ;  Ernesti,  1 804 ;  Ruperti, 
1817;  Daring,  1816-1824;  and  Kreysig,  1823-1827.  His 
Roman  History  has  heen  translated  into  most  European 
lan(i;uages ;  hut  we  are  not  aware  of  any  one  which  gives  a 
faithful  representation  of  the  original  work:  the  most 
esteemed  are  the  translations  in  German  hy  Wagner  (1776 
-1782)  and  Cilano  (1777-1779);  in  Italian,  hy  Nardi 
(1575);  in  Enfilish,  by  Baker  (1797);  and  in  French,  by 
Dureau  de  la  Malle  and  Noel  (1810-1812;  and  1824). 

LIV  OKI  A  (Livland;  in  German.  Li^nd),  is  one  of  the 
Baltic  provinces  of  European  Russia,  situated  between 
56**  34'  and  59**  3'  N.  lat»,  and  23^  20'  and  27"  38'  K.  long- 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Esthonia  (or  the  govern- 
ment of  Reval),  on  the  north-east  bv  Lake  Peipus,  on 
the  east  by  Pskow,  on  the  south-east  by  Vitepsk,  on  the 
south-west  hy  C^urland,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Baltic, 
which  contains  the  ereat  island  of  Oesel,  and  some  smaller 
ones  belonging  to  this  province.  The  area,  according  to 
Schubert,  is  20,708  square  miles ;  but  other  writers  make 
it  only  17,150  or  17,560  square  miles.  The  province 
derives  its  name  from  its  first  inhabitants  (the  Liven,  Livo- 
nians,  a  Finnish  tribe),  whose  race  is  now  extinct,  or  con- 
founded with  the  Esthonians  and  the  Lettonians  (Letten), 
The  surface  is  on  the  whole  level  and  gently  undulating, 
with  here  and  there  some  hills,  which  rarely  exceed  100 
feet  in  height.  There  are  no  mountains  properlv  so  called : 
the  highest  ground  of  the  whole  province  is  theMesenberg, 
:>iear  Wenden,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  1200  feet.  Li- 
vonia is  covered  with  vast  forests,  lakes,  rivers,  meres, 
marshes,  and  heaths.  The  soil  on  the  sea-coast  (which 
is  bounded  by  a  cliff  several  fathoms  high)  is  very 
sandy:  m  the  interior,  sand,  clay,  loam,  and  moorland 
alternate;  but  there  are  also  many  very  fertile  tracts.  In 
the  east  the  appearance  of  the  country  is  not  pleasing ;  the 
better  portions  are  in  the  south,  especially  on  the  banks  of 
the  Diina,  where  there  is  some  very  picturesque  scenery. 
Most  of  the  forests  and  marshes  are  in  the  west.  Tbe  Baltic 
forms  the  great  bay  of  Riga,  between  the  eoniinent  and  the 
island  of  OeseL  Of  the  fakes,  1120  in  number,  the  most 
considerable  are— the  great  lake  of  Peipus,  united  by  a 
narrow  channel  with  that  of  Pskow  on  the  north-east ;  and 
the  lake  Werzierwe,  80  square  miles  in  extent,  in  the  centre 
of  the  province,  which  is  connected  by  the  Great  Embach 
with  lake  Peipus.  The  following  are  smaller,  vis. :— lake 
Burtnek,  from  which  tbe  river  Salis  issues,  and  runs  into 
the  Bay  of  Riga ;  lakes  M arienburg,  Felin.  Luban,  Stintsee, 
and  others.  The  principal  river  is  the  Diina,  which  is  the 
boundary  between  Livonia  and  Courland  till  it  reaches 
Kirchholne,  where  it  changes  its  direction,  and  empties 
itself  at  Diinamuode,  below  Riga,  into  tbe  bay  of  Riga.  It 
receives  on  the  right  side  the  Ewest  and  the  Oger,  and  on 
the  left  the  Bulleraa,  which  runs  from  Courland  along  the 
Bay  of  Riga  and  falls  into  the  Diina  near  its  mouth.  Otlier 
smaller  rivers  are— the  Aa,  which  rises  in  the  circle  of 
Wenden;  the  Salis;  the  Pemau,  which  empties  itsdf  at 
Pernau  into  the  Bay  of  Riga;  the  Little  Embaeh,  whieh 
flows  into  lake  Werzierwe  which  it  leaves  as  a  navigable 
stream  under  the  naoie  of  tbe  Great  Embach,  and  rtms  into 
lake  Peipua,  Tbe  smaller  rivers  and  streams  me  near  300 
in  number. 

Tbe  climate  is  disagreeable,  being  oold  and  raw  till  tbe 
end  of  May,  but  very  hot  in  the  three  summer  months,  with 
frequent  thunder-storms.  September  has  often  some  fine 
days^  diough  oocasionally  with  night  frosts.  On  the  whole 
the  weather  is  very  changeable  and  muettled. 

The  chief  occupation  of  the  inbi^itanta  is  agrtenltwre. 
The  oonntry  produeea  com,  diiefly  rye  and  barley,  ilax, 
hemp^  and  linaeed.  The  fruit,  auefa  as  apples,  plums, 
and  cherries,  it  very  indifferent  There  are  some  good 
horses  on  the  estates  of  the  noUes,  but  thoee  of  the  pea- 
aaatry  are  small  and  of  little  value.  The  horned  cattle 
are  small ;  sheep  of  the  German  breed  are  kept  bv  the 
nobles ;  the  peasants  have  an  inMor  breed,  the  coarse  black 
wool  of  which  is  manufactured  into  eloth.  Goats,  swine, 
wmA  domestic  poultrv  are  kept  chiefly  by  the  nobles,  citi- 
Jens,  and  clergy.    There  is  abundonet  of  game,  white  and 


grey  hares»  and  especially  feathered  game;  of  beastt  of  pny 
there  are  bears,  wolves  (in  large  numbers),  lynx«s«  sa4 
foxes ;  and  of  animals  hunted  for  their  for,  bnvers,  olt«i, 
martins,  badgers,  and  squirrels.  On  tbe  iiAands  and  ms- 
coast  seals  are  taken,  and  fish  of  various  kinds  are  abowkot, 
especially  in  lake  Peipus.  There  are  no  m«tais.  Petlsn' 
clay  and  limestone  are  obtained  in  some  parte.  Thers  sr« 
no  manufactures,  properly  speaking,  except  in  Riga.  Tin 
country  people  spin  yam  ana  threaa,  and  make  ooane  dock, 
linen,  and  wooden  wares.  The  braindy-distiUenea  are  aa- 
merous.  The  exports  are  corn,  hemp,  flax,  and  Iummq; 
the  imports  salt,  iron,  lead,  colonial  produce,  wioe,  laaaa. 
factured  goods,  and  articles  of  luxuiy. 

The  population,  according  to  the  latest  aecounta  we  ru 
procure,  is  764,000,  consisting  of— 1st,  330,000  Letten  r. 
the  circles  of  Ri^a  and  Wenden,  who  probably  setilrl 
here  at  the  beginning  of  the  twclAh  century,  aitd  expriM 
the  Liven,  or  proper  Livonians.  They  are  a  welUbehavwl 
pretty  industrious,  and  deanly  race,  of  Slavonian  oru;iii. 
speaking  a  peculiar  Slavonian  dialect,  and  on  tbe  mUit 
more  polished  in  their  manners  than  the  Esthomaas.  Tbvy 
are  chiefly  peasants.  2nd.  Liven^  or  Livonians^  now  coa 
founded  witn  the  otlier  inhabitants,  but  of  whom  tbers  nm 
be  1 800  in  some  villages  in  Wenden,  who  speak  tbetr  own 
language,  a  dialect  of  the  Finnish.  3rd.  Estboniaas,  m 
the  circles  of  Dorpat,  Pernau,  and  Arensburg,  wholly  rt- 
sembling  their  brethren  in  Esthonia,  about  370.otf.  4tfa. 
Germans  ami  Swedes,  formerly  the  masters  of  the  eonnlrr, 
and  now  forming  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  burgfacra  in  the 
towns  ;>bout  45,000.  6th.  Russians,  7O«0,  and  a  very  frv 
Jews.  Almost  the  whole,  except  the  Riissiana,  who  are  of 
the  Greek  church,  profess  the  Lutheran  religion.  There 
are  about  4000  Roman  Catholics  and  lOOO'.Calvinists.  Tb« 
peasants  were  formerly  serfs,  but  vassalage' was  aboUabed  id 
1818,  and  tliey  are  now  nearly  in  the  same  eondition  as  tb« 
German  peasantry. 

llie   provinces  of   Livonia,   Esthonia,    Cotirknd,  and 
Sem((allen  belonged  in  tbe  eartiest  times  to  the  Riiasun 
state,  to  which  however  they  only  paid  tribnte*  ao4  h«i 
their  own  government    The  Russians  did  not  even  oppoM 
the  enterprises  of  foreign  conquerors ;  thus  it  bappeiiea  that 
during  the  distracted  state  of  Rnssia  tber  made  thsiasshn 
wholly  independent  of  it,  and  eoald  not  be  redneed  to  sni- 
jection  till  Peter  the  Great  was  able  to  assert  bis  rights  to 
these  provinces.    Livonia  was  almost  unknown  to  the  rtix 
of  Europe  till  1158,  when  some  traders  fraoi  Brevaeft,  m 
search  of  a  new  commercial  intereonrae  with  Iba  nerib, 
were  driven,  on  their  voyage  to  Wisby  in  Golblaad,  apoa 
the  coast  of  Livonia.    The  people  of  Bremen  nowr  vissted 
the  country  more  and  more  frequently  for  thvpforpoars  m 
trade,  and  even  formed  settlements  in  it    In  1 19«  !!«:»• 
hard,  an  Augustine  monk,  with  other  Gemuina,  a»ttl«d  la 
Livonia  and  having  converted  the  natives  lo  rhrJatiantT. 
became  the  first  bishop.    Bnt  Albrecht,  the  third  1»sh«f^ 
who  came  with  a  new»ccmpanj  of  adherents  to  tbe  Dfina« 
was  the  first  who  was  able  to  establish  hia  spiritual  autbontr 
on  a  secure  foundation.    He  btiilt  in  the  year  1 300  \hm  tow= 
of  Riga,  and  fixed  his  see  there. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  oentuiy  Canute  VT.,  king  of  Drr- 
nsark,niade  himself  master  of  these  provinces,  wbieb  Wml-W 
mar  III.,  one  of  his  successors,  ceded  for  a  sum  of  iisob«^  t. 
the  Teutonic  order,  which  was  united  with  the  Order  <rf'tl  -. 
Knights  Sword-bearers,  founded  in  1201  by  bishop  Albt«rht« 
so  that  the  Teutonic  Knights  remamed  in  focsesaivQ  of  tli* 
four  provinces.  At  length  the  weakness  of  the  Order,  wfairb 
was  unable  to  resist  the  czar  Ivan  II.,  Wasiljewit^rh.  wh^l 
sought  to  recover  those  provinces  that  had  lieen  (let«ebH 
firora  tbe  Russian  empire,  caused  the  entire  disBottttien  of  ih^ 
whole  state.  Esthonia  placed  itself  under  the  protcetKm  kA 
Sweden;  Livonia  was  onited  with  Poland;  Cour)«od  mtiA 
Sem^allen  became  a  duchy  under  Poland,  which  OottlianI 
Kettler,  the  last  grand-master  of  the  Teutonic  order,  obtainoj 
as  a  fief  under  that  crown.  From  that  time  Livonia  be^amH 
the  apple  of  discord  for  which  Sweden,  Russia,  and  Polatff<| 
dmputed  ibr  a  century  (1661  to  1660).  By  th«  trrati 
of  Oliva,  in  1660,  Poland  ceded  those  provinces  to  8w«Hlrr| 
and  they  were  nnited  with  Esthonia.  By  the  treasty  <\ 
Nystadt  in  1 73 1 ,  both  were  annexed  to  the  Rossiaik  c^mp.?^ 

Livonia  is  divided  into  five  circles,  those  of  Riga,  I>ormv< 
Arensberg,  Peman,  and  Wenden. 

(De  Bray.  Eaai  eur  tHietoire  de  la  Lircme^  9 1 
pat,  1 8 1 7 ;  Hassel,  Erdbeeekreibunr,  &c.) 
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U  VORNO,  called  by  corruption  Leghorn  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  Livourne  by  the  French,  is  a  seaport  town  on  the 
west  coast  of  Italy,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany.  It 
stands  at  the  southern  extremity  of  a  low  and  partly  marshy 
plain,  which  extends  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Arno  to  the 
hills  of  Montenero,  which  are  a  projection  of  the  ridge 
«hich  runs  by  Volterra,  and  divides  the  basin  of  the  Arno 
Uom  that  of  the  Ombrone  or  Maremma  of  Siena.  The 
bills  of  Montenero  end  abruptly  on  the  sea  about  three 
mtles  south  of  Livorno :  they  are  naturally  stony  and  bar- 
ren, but  the  slope  towards  Livorno  is  covered  with  country- 
houses  and  gardens,  whieh  are  the  resort  fd  the  merchants 
and  their  families  during  the  summer,  and  have  a  fine  sea- 
view,  which  embraces  the  coast  and  the  Apennines  to  the 
north  towards  the  Gulf  of  La  Spezia,  the  islands  of  Goiv 
gona,  Capraia,  and  Elba,  and  the  mountains  of  Capo  Gorso, 
or  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Corsica.  Livorno 
H  14  miles  south  by  west  of  Pisa,  and  45  west  by  south  of 
Florence,  in  43*'  33^  N.  lat.  and  !#**  19'  E.  long. 

The  town  is  neatly  and  r^lariy  built ;  the  streets  are 
wide  and  mostly  straight,  and  there  is  a  fine  square  in  t4e 
middle  of  the  town.  The  western  district,  called  la  Nova 
Venezia,  is  intersected  with  canals,  by  which  the  goods  are 
carried  in  boats  from  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  and  landed 
before  the  warehouses  of  the  merchants.  Many  of  the  pri- 
vate booses  are  handsome,  uniting  Italian  outward  archi- 
tecture with  interior  comfort  The  shops  are  well  supplied 
with  goods,  and  fitted  up  in  good  taste.  Of  all  the  towns 
in  the  Mediterranean  perhaps  Livorno  most  resembles  an 
English  town;  the  innabitants  are,  by  long  intercourse, 
famih'ar  with  the  English,  and  well  disposed  towards  them, 
and  the  English  language  is  spoken,  or  at  least  understood, 
by  many  of  the  natives.  The  people  are  active,  steadv,  and 
pcaocaUjr  inclined.  A  greater  tolerance  exists  here  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Italy :  the  English  and  Lutherans  have 
chapels  ana  bur3ring-grounds,  the  Greeks  a  church*  and  the 
Jews  a  very  handsome  synagogue.  The  English  burying- 
ground,  situated  on  the  ramparts,  is  adorned  with  numerous 
marble  moouments — among  others  that  of  Smollett,  who 
died  here.  The  town  itself  is  little  more  than  two  miles  in 
circumlMpeaoe;  but  two  large  suburbs,  one  beyond  the  north 
or  Pisa  gate,  and  the  other  to  the  south,  called  Borgo  Cap- 

Codm,  hare  gradually  increased  to  the  size  of  towns,  and 
ve  been  lately  included  withiu  the  boundaries  of  the 
Porto  Franco,  wherein  goods  can  be  landed  and  warehoused, 
and  exported  again  without  paying  duty.  The  outer  mole, 
which  is  more  than  a  mile  in  leneth,  and  joins  the  light- 
home,  affords  a  pleasant  walk.  The  harbour  is  tolerably 
large,  but  not  sufficiently  deep  for  large  vessels,  which  lie 
in  the  roads,  where  the  anchorage  is  safe  and  good.  The 
Danwoa*  or  interior  harbour  or  dock,  is  onlv  fit  for  smaller 
vessels.  Kear  the  Darsena  is  a  fine  colossal  statue  of  Fer- 
dinand I.,  the  benefactor  of  Livorno.  The  lazzarettos,  of 
which  there  are  three,  outside  of  the  town  and  on  the  sea- 
shore, are  remarkable  for  their  excellent  distribution  and 
perfect  security*  being  surrounded  by  wet  ditches,  and  fur- 
nislied  with  extensive  warehouses  and  convenient  lodgings. 
Livorno  is  entirely  a  commercial  place :  it  has  however  a 
casino,  or  assembly-house,  a  theatre,  very  good  inns  and 
coflee-honses,  and  tne  vicinity  of  Pisa  affords  the  opportunity 
tar  a  pleasant  drive  and  an  interesting  excursion.  Elemen- 
tary ftcliools  and  infant  schools  have  been  of  late  years  esta- 
blished at  Livorno;  and  the  Jews,  who  are  about  15,000  in 
number,  and  many  of  whom  are  descended  from  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  Jews  expelled  from  the  Peninsula  two  cen- 
turin  since,  vie  with  the  Christians  in  promoting  popidar 
education.  The  population  of  Leghorn  is  now  reckoned  at 
75,0QO,  among  whom  are  individuals  of  every  nation  in  Eu- 
rope, besides  Turks,  Moors,  Armenians,  and  Jews  from 
Afrira  and  Asia. 

Livorno  has  no  claim  to  classical  antiquity ;  it  is  first  men- 
tionad  as  a  village,  parish,  and  fort,  adjacent  to  Porto 
Pu«no,  or  the  harbour  of  Pisa,  in  the  eleventh  century.  It 
was  ravaged  in  the  wars  between  Genoa  and  Pisa*  was  taken 
possession  of  oy  the  Visconti  of  Milan,  and  afterwards  by 
the  French  General  Boucicault,  who  sold  it  in  1407  to  the 
Genoese  for  26,000  golden  ducats.  Pisa  and  its  port  had 
bllen  at  that  time  into  the  hands  of  the  Florentines,  who 
not  lone  after  effected  the  purchase  of  Livorno  from  the 
Republic  of  Genoa,  in  1421,  lor  100,000  golden  llorins.  The 
Flurentines  established  docks  at  Livorno,  where  they  built 
their  vessels,  and  surrounded  the  place  with  walls.  As  the 
neighbouring  Porto  Pisano  became  gradually  filled  up  by 
1^  sinraltaaeous  effects  of  the  alluviaf  deposits  of  the  Amo 


and  other  streams,  and  by  the  sand  thrown  up  by  the 
western  storms,  the  importance  of  Iiiv<Hiio  as  a  port  in- 
creased in  proportion,  until  at  last  it  entirely  obliterated  the 
former.     But  the  great  increase  of  Livorno  took  place  in 
the  following  century,  under  the  dynasty  of  the  Medici.  The 
grand-duke  Cosmo  I.  granted  to  all  new  settlers  privileges 
and  immunities  from  taxes,  and  security  firom  pursuit  in 
consequence  of  debts  contracted  or  penalties  incurred  in 
other  countries.    He  alst  built  a  mole  and  light-house,  and 
made  it  the  station  of  the  galleys  of  the  mditary  order  of 
St.  Stefeno,  whose  avocation,  like  that  of  the  order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  was  to  cruise  against  the  Mussulmans. 
His  successor  Ferdinand  I.  greatly  extended  the  improve- 
ments begun  by  Cosmo;   he  raised  regular  fortifications 
round  the  town,  built  warehouses,  a  fortress,  a  lazzaretto, 
and  numerous  other  buildings,  and  excavated  a  navigable 
canal  communicating  with  Uie  Amo.    He  not  only  con- 
firmed the  privileges  and  immunities  to  new  settlers  granted 
by  Cosmo,  but  he  published  an  indulto  in  forty-eight  arti 
clesi,  dated  the  lOth  of  June,  1593,  by  which  merchants  of 
all  nations  and  of  every  religion,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Turks, 
Jews,  Moors,  and  others,  were  invited  to  come  and  settle  at 
Livorno,  without  fear  of  being  molested  on  account  of  their 
religion,  and  with  full  security  for  their  persons  and  pro- 
perty.   It  happened  that  about  this  time  the  fanatical  in- 
tolerance of  the  Spaniards  was  driving  away  the  Jews  and 
Moors  ft-om  the  Peninsula,  and  several  thousand  Jews 
availed  themselves  of  the  asylum  thus  offered  to  them  by 
Ferdinand.    A  number  of  Corsicans,  dissatisfied  with  their 
Genoese  rulers,  and  of  Proven9als,  scared  away  by  the  civil 
wars  which  desolated  France,  came  also  to  settle  at  livorno. 
Cosmo  IL  continued  to  fevour  Livorno,  and  gave  it  muni- 
cipal statutes,  built  new  ships  of  war,  and  when  the  edict  of 
Valencia,  in  September,  1609,  by  Philip  III.,  banished  all 
the  remaining  Moors  irom  Spain,  Cosmo  invited  3000  of 
those  exiles  to  settle  as  colonists  in  the  territory  round  Li- 
vorno.   But  the  insubordination  and  fierceness  of  those 
strangers  obliged  the  grand-duke  some  time  after  to  embark 
them  for  the  coast  of  Afirica.    Livorno  has  continued  ever 
since  to  prosper  through  the  enlightened  protection  of  the 
successive  granddukes  and  the  tranquillity  which  Tus- 
cany has  in  general  enjoyed.    During  the  first  years  of  the 
war  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  neutrality  adopted  by  tho 
grand-duke  Ferdinand,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  Europe  was 
at  war,  favoured  greatly  the  commerce  of  Leghorn.    When 
Bonaparte  however  invaded  Italy  in  1796,  he  did  not  re- 
spect the  neutrality  of  Tuscany,  but  sent  a  body  of  troops 
to  seize  upon  all  English,  Portuguese,  Neapolitan,   and 
Austrian  property  at  Leghorn,  aniTeven  insisted  that  the 
merchants  of  Leghorn  should  deliver  the  balances  and  de- 
posits which  they  had  in  their  hands  belonging  to  individuals 
of  the  above  nations,  an  act  of  bad  faith  which  the  merchants 
honourably  avoided  by  subscribing  a  round  sum,  which  they 
paid  to  the  French.    After  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of 
Arfiiens,  Livorno  enjoyed  a  kind  of  neutrality  under  Maria 
Louisa  of  Spain  till  1808,  when  Napoleon  occupied  Tuscany 
and  annexed  it  to  the  French  empire.  Upon  this,  the  trade 
of  Livorno  was  annihilated,  its  counting-houses  gradually 
became  deserted,  a  ship  seldom  entered  the  harbour,  many 
of  the  merchants  wound  up  their  accounts,  and  retired  to 
Pisa  and  other  places.    Livorno  was  one  of  the  ports  which 
suffered  most  from  the  Continental  system,  and  in  which 
the  dominion  of  Napoleon  was  most  disliked.    With  the 
peace  of  1814  the  prosperity  of  Livorno  returned,  and  it  has 
made  rapid  strides  ever  since.    Population  and  buildings 
have  rapidly   increased.     The  immunities  of  the   Porto 
Franco  have  been  extended  to  the  suburbs,  an  aqueduct  has 
been  constructed,    and   other    improvements  have  been 
effected.    A  railroad  is  now  in  progress  between  Livorno 
and  Florence.    A  capital  of  thirty  millions  of  Tuscan  livres 
(one  million  sterling)  has  been  raised  by  shares  of  1000 
livres  each  for  the  purpose.    The  length  of  the  road  will  be 
about  50  miles. 

The  imports  into  Livorno  are  either  for  consumption  or 
for  deposit.  In  the  first  place,  Livorno  supplies  with  foreign 
goods  Tuscany,  Lucca,  part  of  the  Roman  States,  and  partly 
also  Modcna  and  Parma.  In  the  last  century  it  used  to 
supply  Lombardy  also,  but  Trieste  has  now  supplanted  li- 
vorno in  this  branch  of  trade.  The  deposit  trade  of  Livorno 
was  also  in  the  last  century  more  extensive  than  it  is  now. 
The  English,  Dutch,  American,  and  other  ships  from  the 
Atlantic  carried  thither  manufkctures  and  colonial  goods, 
and  exchanged  thom  for  cotton,  silk,  and  other  produce  of 
the  Levant,  which  were  brought  to  livorno  by  Italian  and 
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Greek  vessels.  The  facilities  afforded  by  the  laizarcttot 
bnd  warehouses,  the  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  and  the  secu- 
rity enjoyed  there,  made  Livorno  a  most  convenient  place 
of  exchange  between  the  Levant  and  the  nations  of  western 
Europe.  This  relation  of  things  is  now  materially  altered. 
Commerce  is  become  more  direct:  the  English,  American, 
and  other  vessels  from  the  west  proceed  straight  to  the 
Levant  and  the  Black  Sea  to  excliange  their  cargoes,  and 
the  improvements  that  have  taketl  place  in  Turkey  of  late 
years,  and  the  security  afforded  to  navigation  by  the  sUte  of 
general  peace,  all  lend  to  favour  the  direct  intercourse  be- 
tween consumer  and  producer,  and  to  diminish  the  import- 
ance of  ports  of  deposit,  such  as  Livorno,  Malta.  Lisbon,  &c. 
Still  the  transit  trade  of  Livorno  is  considerable;  its  ware- 
liouses  are  always  well  supplied,  and  it  is  a  convenient  place 
especially  for  the  smaller  vessels  from  the  coaste  of  Italy  and 
its  islands  to  take  in  their  cargoes. 

The  principal  articles  of  produce  of  the  country  exported 
from  Livorno  are :  silk,  either  in  thread  or  manufactured, 
to  the  amount  of  about  three  millions  of  francs  annually ; 
oil.  two  millions;  straw  hats,  three  or  four  millions — for- 
merly this  article  amounted  to  seven  millions  of  francs; 
iron  from  Elba,  paper,  potash,  alabaster,  coarse  woollen 
cloths  for  the  Levant,  coral  gathered  on  the  coasts  of  Bar- 
bary  and  Sardinia,  and  manufactured  at  Livorno ;  and  an- 
chovies, which  are  fished  off  the  island  of  Gorgona.  opposite 
Livorno.  The  chief  imports  are :  com  from  the  Black  Sea, 
French  woollens,  English  cotton  goods,  hardware,  salt  fish, 
and  colonial  articles.  In  1832  the  imports  amounted  to 
sixty-eight  millions  of  francs,  and  the  exporU  about  fifty 
millions.  In  the  same  year  there  entered  the  port  of  Livorno 
199  English  vessels,  126  Austrian,  75  Russian  chiefly  from 
the  Black  Sea.  61  American,  30 Swedish,  9  Danish,  4  Dutch. 
61  Greek,  besides  more  than  2000  coasting  vessels  from  the 
coasts  of  Italy.  France,  and  Spain. 

(Serrislori,  Saggio  Statistico ;  Magri  e  Sanlelli,  Stato 
antico  e  modemo  at  Livorno,  3  vols.  1772.) 

LIVRE,  antiently  a  money  of  account  in  France,  after- 
wards a  coin.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Roman  libra, 
or  pound,  the  standard  by  which  the  French  money  was 
regulated,  twenty  sous  being  made  equal  to  the  livre,  or 
libra.  Kelly,  in  his  •Complete  Cambist,' vol.  i.,  p.  141, 
aays,  *  Accounts  are  kept  in  France  in  francs  of  ten  decimes, 
or  a  hundred  centimes.  Before  the  year  1795  they  were 
kept  in  livres  of  20  sous  or  240  deniers.  The  livre  and 
franc  were  formerly  of  the  same  value,  but  the  franc  is  now 
1 J  per  cent,  better;  thus  80  francs  equal  81  livres,  and  by 
this  proportion  theantient  monies  have  been  generally  con- 
verted into  modern.  By  a  decree  of  1810  the  following 
proportion  was  established :  pieces  of  48  livres,  at  47  fr. 
20  centimes:  pieces  of  24  livres,  at  23  fr.  55  centimes;  of 
6  livres,  at  5  fr.  80  centimes;  of  3  li\TCs,  at  2  fr.  75  cen- 
times. 

The  livre  was  formerly  of  two  kinds,  Touniois  and  Parisis. 
The  Livre  Tournoii  contained  20  sous  Toumois,  and  each 
sol  or  sous  12  deniers  Tournois.  The  Livre  Parisis  was  of 
20  sous  Parisis,  each  sous  worth  12  deniers  Parisis,  or  15 
deniers  Toumois;  so  that  a  livre  Parisis  was  ec^uivalent  to 
25  sous  Tournois ;  the  word  Parisis  being  used  in  opposition 
to  Toumois  on  account  of  the  rate  of  money,  which  was  one- 
fourth  higher  at  Paris  than  at  Tours. 

In  the  money  of  the  Mauritius,  or  Isle  of  France,  colonial 
livres  are  used,  two  of  which  equal  a  franc. 

Kelly,  ut  supra,  vol.  i.,  p.  269.  says,  under  *  Neufohatel  in 
Switzerland,*  there  are  different  modes  of  keeping  accounts 
here.  The  most  antient  method  is  in  Livres  foibies,  of  12 
gros  or  144  deniers,  which  is  partially  retained,  particularly 
in  rents  and  inferior  departments  of  business.  The  secx>nd 
way  of  keeping  accounts  is  in  livres  Toumois  of  Neuf- 
ohatel, divided  into  1 2  sous  or  240  deniers,  one  livre  of  which 
equals  2^  livres  foibles,  and  is  worth  1 3^.  sterling  money. 
Another  mode  was  introduced  in  1 798,  which  is  in  franken 
of  10  batzen,  or  100  rappen. 

The  Lira  Jlaliana  is  the  Italian  livre;  equal  to  the 
French  franc,  with  its  divisions  and  multiples  in  proportion. 
There  is  also  the  lira  of  Modena,  and  the  lira  of  Reggie ;  the 
former  worth  3ld.  sterling,  the  latter  worth  only  two-thirds 
of  the  Hra  of  Modena. 

Accounts  are  likewise  kept  in  several  parts  of  Canada  in 
livres  according  to  the  antient  system  or  France.  (Kelly, 
vol.  i.,  p.  59  ;  ii.,  293.)    This  is  called  old  currency. 

LIXI'VIUM,  a  term  which  is  synonymous  with  iey.  It 
was  used  by  the  older  chemists  to  signify  %  solution  of  an 
alkali  in  water;  and  what  is  now  usually  called  an  alkaline 


solution^  or  a  solution  of  an  alkali,  was  teimed  iadiffertttdy 
an  alkaline  ley  or  alkaline  lixivium. 

LIZARD.    [Lackrtiad.«;  Savriath] 

LIZARD  POINT.    [Cornwall.] 

LJ  UNGAN-ELF.    [Anoerm  anland.] 

LJUSNAN-ELF.    [Sweden.] 

LLAMA  {Auchenia  of  lUigcr;  Lama  of  Cuvier  uA 
others),  the  generic  nanie  for  that  form  of  the  CarnrUd^ 
which  is  confined  to  the  New  World. 


Organization. 
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The  difference  between  the  dentition  of  the  two  uib- 
families  of  CamelicUe,  Camelus  and  Auchenia,  appears  ui 
consist  mainly  in  the  absence  of  the  two  ^mall  pointed 
teeth,  which  are  found  in  the  interval  or  *  bar'  between  the 
canines  and  the  molars  in  the  Camels,  from  the  jawn  of  the 
Llamas.  Thus  the  Hamas  have  four  false  molarn,  as  tlicf 
may  be  termed,  less  than  the  Camels.  In  other  nspcris 
the  dentition  of  the  one  is,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the  dcnin 
tion  of  the  other.  The  following  cut  exhibits  the  dent*! 
arrangement  of  the  Dromedary,  and  will  convey  a  sulE'i- 
ently  accurate  idea  of  the  same  parts  in  the  Llama*i,  if  the 
spectator  will  suppose  the  absence  of  the  four  teeth  aboxr- 
mentioned.  The  difference  was  considere*!  by  M.  F.  Cu\  wr 
to  be  of  such  small  importance,  that  he  has  not  considered 
it  necessary  to  give  a  figure  of  the  dentition  of  Auchenia. 


Teelh  of  DroouMlary.    (F.  Cuvier.) 

Baron  Cuvier  observes,  that  the  Camels  and  LLtmat  difTor 
in  many  points  from  the  horned  ruminants.  C(>nMdcn«d 
as  a  whole,  the  head  of  the  former  presents  a  narrower  aiid 
more  lengthened  muzzle  (un  museau  plus  aminri).  a  cra- 
nium larger  in  proportion,  orbits  placed  more  fon»anL  aud 
the  edges  of  those  orbits  more  prominent,  in  conacquence 
of  the  temples  being  more  sunk. 

In  the  Llama  the  bones  of  the  nose  are  short,  and  XhtU 
extremity  notched;  their  base  is  slightly  enUrged ;  i\^ 
lacrymal  bone  is  but  hltle  advanced  upon  the  chcckl  arwl 
leaves  a  wide  space  between  its  anterior  angle  and  tbr 
upper  external  angle  of  the  nasal  bone.  It  does  not  cov*r 
the  orbitary  part  of  the  maxillary  bone,  but  stops  above  tbo 
suborbital  internal  hole;  nothing  of  the  vomer  is  to  l<* 
seen  above  the  spheno-palatine  hole,  and  a  small  portion  k^ 
the  pterygoYd  internal  apophysis  scarcely  shows  itself  thrre. 
The  parietal  bones  are  soon  united  into  a  single  bone  nauch 
wider  than  it  is  long ;  the  posterior  suture  of  which  rrtSAia^ 
nevertheless,  before  the  occipital  crest  The  tetnponit 
wing  of  the  posterior  sphenoid  bone  has  a  descending  prx>- 
minence,  and  its  pterygoid  wing  terminates  in  a  ftharp 
point,  which  projects  more  than  that  of  the  pterygoid  u^ 
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pfavsis.  The  tympanic  bones  are  compressed,  but  project 
ven'  much :  the  occipital  crest  is  well  marked. 

The  true  Camels^  according  to  the  same  author,  have  the 
occipital  crest  still  more  marked  and  the  temples  4p  more 
sunken  than  they  are  in  the  Lkmuu,  and  almost  as  much 
a»  they  are  in  the  Camassiers.  The  occipito-temporal 
suture  is  very  much  in  front  of  this  crest.  The  bones  of  the 
nose  are  of  much  less  width  at  their  bases,  and  there  is  a 
grett  space  between  the  small  membranous  portion  which 
exists  at  their  angle  and  the  lacrymal  bone,  which  is  ex- 
tremely small  on  the  cheek ;  it  does  not  reach  in  the  orbit 
ereo  to  the  edge  of  the  suborbital  internal  hole.  There  is,  as 
in  the  Uama,  a  small  membranous  space  between  the  lacry- 
mal, frontal,  and  palatine  bones,  which  advances  to  that 
spot  hf  a  small  tongue-shaped  portion.  The  wing  of  the 
Turner  shows  a  small  portion  above  the  analogous  hole  of 
the  fpbeno-palatine  bones.  The  internal  pterygoid  apophy- 
sis does  not  exist  except  towards  the  point  of  the  wins :  it 
does  not  rise  till  it  reaches  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone, 
and  there  is  no  space  between  the  wing  of  that  bone  and 
the  wing  of  the  palatine  bone. 

In  all  other  respects,  as  regards  the  head,  the  Camels  and 
Hamas  offer  a  singular  resemblance.  The  sockets  of  the 
incisors  are  smaller  than  in  other  ruminants,  and  the  canal 
analagous  to  the  ptery go-palatine  terminates  in  the  palate 
hy  more  numerous  holes.  The  oval  hole  is  smaller.  In- 
ternally the  floor  (plancher)  of  the  cerebral  cavity  is  much 
mare  united  than  it  is  in  the  Deer  and  the  Sheep ;  the 
dinoid  posterior  apophyses  form  together  only  one  small 
plate ;  and  the  r^on  where  the  optic  nerves  are  lodged  is 
nearly  on  a  level  with  that  of  the  pituitary  gland. 

The  anterior  teeth  of  the  Camels  exhibit  a  considerable 
difference  from  those  of  the  other  ruminants :  they  have, 
in  the  first  place,  both  above  and  below,  the  first  molar,  or 
nther  faUc  molar,  detached  from  the  others,  and  situated 
farvards,  as  we  have  seen  above ;  and  which,  from  its  iso- 
lated positioQ  and  pointed  form,  puts  on  the  appearance  of 
a  canine  tooth.  They  have  moreover  a  true  canine  tooth 
implanted  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  maxillary  bone. 
This  tooth  becomes  in  aged  subjects  developed  like  the 
^mine  of  one  of  the  great  Camassiers,  Lastly  they  have 
a  true  upper  incisive  tooth  implanted  in  the  intermaxillary 
bone,  and  this  also  puts  on  the  form  of  a  canine  tooth : 
thus  the  Camels  seem  to  have  in  the  upper  jaw  three 
caianes  on  each  side.  In  the  lower  jaw  they  have  only  the 
eight  ordinary  incisors ;  but  besides  that  the  detached  molar 
performs  the  office  of  a  canine  tooth,  the  external  incisor 
Las  a  pointed  form,  and  rises  to  interlock  (s'engrener) 
between  the  upper  canine  and  incisor:  this  then  again  re- 
pre^nts  a  canine  tooth,  and  in  the  old  camel  it  nas  the 
entire  appearance  of  a  strong  canine  of  a  Camassier. 

*  In  the  Llamas!  continues  Cuvier,  *  whilst  they  have, 
like  the  Camels^  only  five  molars  in  a  series,  and  often  even 
only  fotir  below,  I  do  not  find  the  detached  anterior  molar, 
or  at  least  I  must  think  that  it  falls  very  early ;  but  the 
upper  canine  and  incisor,  and  the  external  incisor  below, 
are  disposed  as  in  the  Camels,  and  are  only  more  compressed 
and  trenchant  at  their  edges.  In  both  these  subgenera  the 
lower  inctsoiB  are  large,  strong,  a  little  unequal,  and  directed 
forwards.* 

The  metatarsal  and  metacarpal  bones  of  the  Camels  and 
Uamas  are  easily  recognised,  because  they  are  divided 
higher  than  in  tne  other  ruminants  and  well  above  the 
articular  pulle]^*.  In  the  Camels  the  scanhoid  and  cuboid 
honei  of  the  tarsus  are  not  soldered,  ana  always  remain 
distinct  The  two  edges  of  tho  rotatory  pulley  (poulie 
rucutienne)  of  \he  femur  are  in  the  Camel  nearly  equal,  as 
m  Che  Hog,  In  the  ruminants  generally  the  ulna  is 
•earcely  more  than  an  appendage  to  the  radius,  but  the 
\  dimnetion  generally  remains  marked  throughout  the  length 
of  the  bones,  though  they  become  soldered  by  age,  as  in 
tilt  Or,  Deer,  Sheep,  and  Gazelles :  in  other  cases  the  ulna 
daappears  soon  alter  passing  the  olecranon,  as  in  the 
^hraffe^  and  still  more  in  tho  CameL  In  the  Camels  and  the 
Uamas  the  tuberosities  of  the  upper  head  of  the  humerus 
ne  not  elcvatCKd  as  in  the  other  ruminants.  With  regard 
te  the  pehis,  tlie  Camel  has  the  external  angle  of  the 
brhuim  pointed  and  without  truncation,  and  tne  spinal 
aagie  large  and  rounded;  but  this  last  is  as  much  and 
Bora  advanced  than  the  other.  The  posterior  front  of  the 
felvi*  ts  enlarged,  and  its  posterior  border  much  more  like 
Ukai  of  the  horse ;  and  so  it  is  in  the  Llama,     (Ossemens 

Proibaor  Owen  has  detected  an  osteologieal  character,  not 


noticed  by  Cuvier,  which  peculiarly  marks  the  Camelida, 
viz.  the  absence  of  the  perforations  in  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  cervical  vertebras  for  the  transmission  of  the 
vertebml  arteries. 

In  the  structure  of  the  stomach,  the  CamelicUe  exhibit  a 
marked  difference  from  other  ruminants.  This  part  of 
the  organization  in  the  true  Camels  is  explained  in  the 
article  Cambl  ;  and  though  doubts  have  been  thrown  on 
the  fact,  the  stomach  of  the  Llama  is  formed  upon  the 
same  peculiar  principle  as  that  which  governs  the  develop- 
ment of  this  viscus  in  the  CameL  Sir  Everard  Home 
maintains  that,  though  a  portion  of  the  stomach  of  the 
Llama  is,  as  it  were,  intended  to  resemble  the  reservoirs  for 
water  in  the  Camel,  these  have  no  depth,  are  only  super- 
ficial cells,  and  have  no  muscular  apparatus  to  close  tneir 
mouths  and  allow  the  solid  food  to  pass  into  the  fourth 
cavity,  or  truly  digesting  stomach,  without  going  into  these 
cells.  Dr.  Knox,  on  the  contrary,  has  shown  that  the  real 
differences  between  the  stomachs  of  the  Llama  and  Camel 
are  much  less  than  had  been  imagined.  The  truth  is,  that 
in  making  observations  on  parts  of  this  description,  a  great 
deal  depends  upon  the  care  taken  to  keep  the  body  of  the 
suhject  in  a  fixed  position.  Thus  we  find  Mr.  Spooner,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  reading  his  notes  on  the  post  mortem 
examination  of  a  DromedSry  that  died  in  the  Garden  of  the 
Zoological  Society,  observing  that  though  he  found  nothing 
to  add  to  the  accounts  already  given  by  Daubenton  and  Sir 
£.  Home,  the  cells  of  the  first  cavity  in  the  subject  on 
which  he  was  reading  contained  food ;  and  he  was  there- 
fore induced  to  suggest  that  doubts  might  be  entertained  of 
the  correctness  of  the  generally  received  opinion,  that  these 
sacs  are  destined  to  act  as  reservoirs  for  fluids. 

Upon  this,  Mr.  Owen  stated  that  he  also  had  found  in  the 
cells  of  the  stomachs  of  Llamas  which  he  had  dissected 
more  or  less  of  food ;  but  he  suggested  the  probability  that 
this  might  have  been  forced  into  them  by  moving  the 
animal  about  after  death,  when,  muscular  power  being 
abolished,  resistance  to  the  admission  of  the  food  into  the 
cells  would  have  ceased.  He  added,  that  in  the  instance 
of  the  Camel  which  was  killed  some  years  since  at  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  (the  particulars  of  the  examination  of 
which  have  been  published  by  Sir  E.  Home),  the  cells  of 
the  second  and  first  cavities  of  the  stomach  were  found  to 
be  filled  with  water  only :  in  that  case  the  animal  had  been 
kept  without  drink  for  three  days,  was  then  allowed  to 
drink  Ireelv,  was  killed  three  hours  afterwards,  and  was 
opened  without  being  moved  from  its  erect  position.  Mr. 
Cox,  on  the  same  occasion,  suggested  that  the  existence  of 
food  in  the  cells  in  the  instances  referred  to  might  perhaps 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  animals  in  question 
had  been  kept  for  many  years  in  thb  country,  where  they 
were  at  all  times  provided  with  water :  under  these  cir- 
cumstances a  receptacle  for  the  preservation  of  fluid  would 
not  be  called  into  use;  and  the  cells  having  therefore 
ceased  to  be  applied  to  that  purpose,  the  muscular  power  of 
their  apertures  would  have  been  consequently  diminished. 
Colonel  Sykes  added,  that  on  examining,  in  India,  the 
stomach  of  a  Camel,  he  had  found  the  cells  devoid  of  food. 
{ZooL  Proc,  1832.)  Professor  Owen  informs  us  that  the 
Camel  killed  at  the  College  of  Surgeons  had  been  a  long 
time  in  England ;  but  the  function  of  the  water-cells  was 
not  altered,  as  the  experiment  clearly  proved. 

The  student,  if  he  be  disposed  to  doubt  at  all,  will  have 
his  doubts  on  this  point  cleared  up  by  an  examination  of 
the  parts  in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
prepared  by  Professor  Owen ;  and,  as  this  part  of  the  sub- 
ject is  peculiarly  interesting,  we  proceed  to  give  a  description 
from  the  pen  of  that  gentleman  of  the  preparations  there 
preserved.  No.  566  B  ( Physiological  Series),  is  the  stomach 
of  a  fcBtal  Llama  iAuchertta  Glama,  Desmarest).  This  sin- 
gular form  of  ruminating  stomach,  observes  Mr.  Owen,  is 
peculiar  to  the  Camel  trioe ;  it  is  in  some  respects  simpler 
than  that  of  the  horned  ruminants,  and  in  others  more  com- 
plicated. Like  the  stomach  of  the  small  species  of  Moschus 
(No.  554),  the  psalterium  is  less  distinctly  separated  from 
the  abomasus,  and  at  this  early  period  of  existence  it  ex- 
hibits in  the  Llama  a  similar  deficiency  of  the  characteristic 
laminsB.  The  reticulum  however  is  much  more  complex, 
each  of  the  larger  alveolso  being  developed  into  many 
smaller  ones,  a  structure  partially  indicated  in  the  reticu- 
lum of  the  Goat  (No.  564),  and  more  strongly  marked  in 
that  of  the  Ox  (No.  464  A).  There  are'  moreover  two 
groups  of  cells  developed  from  the  rumen,  which  differ 
from  those  of  the  reticulum  in  being  shallower,  and  being 
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rkfble  from  without,  giving  a  saeculsted  cfanra^er  to  those 
parts  of  the  paunch.  The  several  compartments  of  the 
atomarh  bare  been  laid  open  in  this  preparation  to  show 
their  communications  with  each  other  ana  the  character  of 
thek  inner  surface.  The  rumen  is  lined  with  cuticle,  but 
is  wholly  destitute  of  the  villi  which  characterize  it  in  the 
lunnied  ruminants.  It  is  partially  divided  into  two  com- 
partments by  a  strong  fosciculus  of  muscular  fibres,  which, 
commencing  on  the  left  side  of  the  cardiac  orifice,  traverses 
the  paimch  longitudinally.  On  the  right  tide  of  this  ridge, 
about  fourteen  smaller  muscular  fasciculi  pass  off  at  right 
angles,  and  these  ridges  are  connected  by  still  smaller 
fasciculi,  running  transA^ersely  between  them  at  different 
distances  from  each  other ;  the  quadrangular  spaces  which 
result  from  the  above  arrangement  of  fbsciouli  are  partly 
closed  by  a  production  of  the  Hning  membrane,  leaving  a 
circular  aperture  m  the  centre  of  eaoh  ^tmnre  for  the 
passage  of  liquids  into  the  cells  beneath.  The  compart- 
ment of  the  paunch  to  the  left  of  the  great  longitudinal 
rid  go  terminates  in  two  saccuh,  at  what  may  be  considered 
the  cardiac  extremity.  The  sacculus  nearest  the  cesopha- 
^s  is  simple ;  the  one  farthest  from  it  is  developed  into  a 
series  of  cells,  of  a  smaller  site  but  of  precisely  similar  con- 
struction to  those  on  the  opposite  sifle  of  the  paunch — a 
series  of  smaller  muscular  bands  passing  off  at  right  angles 
from  the  larger  one,  which  separates  the  two  sarculi,  and 
these  lesser  bands  being  connected  by  transverse  fasciculi, 
in  the  inter\als  of  which  the  cells  are  developed.  The  re- 
ticulum, or  water  bag.  is  laid  open,  showing  that  the  cells 
are  situated  between  a  series  of  parallel  muscular  fasciculi, 
as  in  the  rumen ;  but  their  further  subdivision  is  carried  to 
a  greater  extent,  and  their  orifices  are  not  guarded  by 
membranous  productions.  The  external  muscular  coat  of 
this  cavity  is  so  disposed  that  its  exterior  is  smooth  and 
uniform,  and  the  cells  are  scarcely  visible  from  withont 
Tlic  cn^ophagus  is  laid  open,  so  as  to  show  the  muscular 
ridge  which  traverses  it  longitudinally,  and  winds  round 
tho  upper  part  of  tho  reticulum  to  terminate  at  the  orifice 
of  Iho  psalterium.  *  It  is  obvious.'  continues  Mr.  Owen, 
*  that  by  the  contraction  of  this  fasciculus,  all  oommunica- 
tion  between  the  first  two  cavities  and  the  CDsophagus  would 
bo  cut  off.  and  the  remasticated  fbod  would  be  conducted, 
as  in  tho  horned  ruminants,  into  the  third  cavity.  A  slighter 
dec^ree  of  contraction  would  cut  off  the  communication  with 
the  rumen,  and  allow  the  passage  of  fluids  direct  into  the  reti- 
culum or  ^-ater-bag.  which  probably  takes  place  when  the 
Camel  or  Llama  drinks.  A  firee  communication  however 
atibsists  between  the  water-bsg  and  paunch.  A  porcupine's 
quill  is  passed  through  the  oblique  canal  leaning  to  the 
third  cavity ;  this  cavity  in  the  Camel  is  a  small  sacculus, 
distinct  from  and  intervening  between  the  reticulum  and 
psalterium;  it  is  not  so  distinct  in  the  Llama;  but  on  a 
close  inspection,  the  inner  membrane  nearest  the  orifice 
above  mentioned  may  be  seen  to  be  produced  into  rid?es, 
which  are  arranged  in  a  reticulate  or  alveolar  form ;  and  as 
«  similar  structure  is  more  disthfictly  observable  in  the 
Camel,  this  cavity  was  considered  by  Daubenton  as  the  true 
analogue  of  the  reticulum,  and  the  water-bag  as  a  peculiar 
super-addition.  The  remainder  of  the  stomach  in  the  foetal 
Llama  may  be  seen  to  form  one  elongated  continuous  cavity, 
bent  upon  itself  at  its  lower  third  without  rug«  or  laminsD, 
the  latter  beincr  afterwards  developed  at  the  cardiac  half  of 
this  cavity.  The  pylorus  is  a  small  transverse  aperture 
protected  by  a  large  oval  protuberance.  The  duodenum  is 
considerably  dilated  at  its  commencement.  No.  566  C  ex- 
hibits a  small  portion  of  the  stomach  of  an  adult  Llama, 
showing  the  canal  which  passes  along  the  upper  part  of  the 
reticulum,  and  conducts  the  ruminated  food  from  the  oeso- 
phagus to  the  third  cavity.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the 
creator  rid^c,  forming  the  upper  boundary  of  this  canal,  are 
displayed:  some  of  the  fibres  wind  round  the  aperture  of 
the  third  cavity,  while  others  return  and  pass  into  the  lesser 
ridge.  It  is  these  latter  fibres,  observes  Mr.  Owen,  which, 
by  a  forcible  contraction,  draw  up  the  orifice  of  the  third 
cavity  towards  the  cardio,  and  close  the  communication 
between  the  oesophagus  and  water-bag.  Tho  commence- 
ment of  the  reticulum,  analogous  to  the  third  or  supernu- 
merary cavity  in  the  Camel,  is  kept  distended  by  a  bristle. 
No.  566  D  is  a  portion  of  the  greater  group  of  cells  firom 
the  paunch  of  an  adult  Llama.  Tho  cuticle  which  lines 
these  cells  is  turned  down,  and  the  subjacent  membrane 
removed,  to  show  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  larger  feisciculi, 
and  also  those  of  the  lesser  connecting  bands,  which  are 
diitiDcrtljr  muscular,  and  evidently  calcultted  to  close  the 


orifices  of  the  cells.*  Mr.  Owen  further  ulwufta  that,sft« 
death,  when  these  contractile  parts  have  oeasad  to  ad  u» 
smallttMnatters  contained  in  toe  paunch,  such  as  gmti  cf 
oats  M*  tn^y  P>tss  into  these  cells ;  bat  their  conicnu  U 
always  found  to  be  chiefly  fluid.  No.  566  K  i»  the  nim.- 
lum,  second  cavity,  or  true  water-bag  of  the  LlsMu.  TLf 
cavity,  Mr.  Owen  remarks,  is  not  lined  with  cotioica*  la 
the  homed  ruminants;  the  other  ditlerencca  afe  majAti 
out  in  the  description  of  the  foUowtng  preparation.*  Tbt 
muscular  fibres  of  two  of  the  larger  riages  hava  beea  d»- 
sected ;  they  form  by  no  means  such  powerful  Ibscicah  m 
in  the  corresponding  ridges  of  the  pauncb-eeUs.  r*< 
middle  fibres  in  eaoh  ridge  become  lendinovs;  hot  tin 
lateral  fibres  continue  muscular,  and  pass  off  to  tbe  differcet 
connecting  ridges,  from  which  they  spread  over  tbe  cmm 
circumference  of  the  cells,  and  constitute  the  second  tr  n.* 
temal  muscular  tunic  of  this  part  of  the  stomach.  On  tbc 
opposite  side  of  tho  preparation  a  portion  of  the  estenul 
layer  of  fibres  is  exhibited.    {Catalogue,  vol.  i.) 

We  here  see  that  the  strooturc  in  this  very  essentia]  ^ 
of  the  organization  is  similar  in  both  the  Ibrros  of  the  ('^^ 
melidie,  and  that  the  Llamas  of  the  New  World,  as  veil  ci 
the  Camels  of  the  Old  WoHd,  are  provided  with  the  mrsM 
of  preserving  fluids  in  cells  appropriated  to  thai  offT 
Such  a  provision  is  consistent  with  the  localities  and  ha  -a* 
of  both;  for  if  the  parched  deserts  wherein  tbe  lot  of  '> 
Camel  is  cast  require  such  a  modification  of  tbe  stoaoArh, 
tho  Llama,  whose  stronghold  is  the  mountain-chain  thtt 
traverses  the  southern  parts  of  America, and  which  is  four  4 
high  up  on  the  Andes,  often  out  of  the  reaeh  of  lakes,  n» 
quires  little  less. 

Mr.  Owen,  in  his  interesting  paper  *  On  tbe  Anatonv  •  { 
the  Nubian  Giraffe,*  states  that  the  action  of  tbe  ibdomiul 
parietes  in  rumination  is  much  stronger  in  tbe  Camel  th«a 
m  the  Oiraffe ;  and  he  observes  that  it  is  a  sinrnlar  f»<l, 
and  one  which  has  not  hitherto  been  noticed,  that  tfat 
Cameline  Ruminanti  differ  finom  the  true  RumimafiU  a. 
the  mode  in  which  the  cud  is  chewed.  In  tbe  Cawte^ 
it  is  ground  alternately  in  opposite  directions  ftom  vit  to 
side:  in  the  Oxen,  Sheep,  Anfelope$,  and  Deer,  tbe  Wb 
jaw  is  ground  against  the  upper  in  the  same  direction,  br  • 
rotatory  motion,  llit^  movements  may  be  8iioeeasnt> 
from  right  to  left,  or  from  left  to  right,  bat  they  are  oet«r 
alternate  throughout  the  masticatory  proceaa,  as  ia  tb* 
Camels:  and  here  again,  he  remarks,  in  tbe  lutikcr 
motion  of  the  jaws  of  the  Oiraffe,  while  mastksliBff  t^r 
cud,  we  have  ejiidence  of  its  amnity  to  tbe  homed  ran 
nants.    {ZooU  Trane,,  vol.  ii.    Communicated  Jan.  lO  < 

With  regard  to  external  charactenK  we  have,  both  to  :W 
Llamas  and  the  Camels,  the  long  neck  and  eomparatifftr 
small  head,  and  the  prolonged  moveable  upper  Up,  decpv 
fissured  vertically ;  we  miss,  in  both,  the  naked  uonle.  si  J 
find  the  apertures  of  the  nostrils  mere  fissures  rmpabk  ^ 
being  shut  at  pleasure.  Tbe  differences  in  tbe  demit^4 
have  been  already  noticed ;  and  though  we  look  in  n  i 
fbr  the  humps  of  the  true  Camels  on  the  backs  of  tbe  Llaiau^ 
vet  there  is,  according  to  Molina,  a  conformatioii  in  M 
latter  resembling  that  excrescence,  and  conaiating  of  «4 
excess  of  nutritious  matter,  in  the  shape  of  a  thick  ccst  i 
fat  under  the  skin,  which  is  absorbed  as  a  compcmtf"^ 
for  occasional  want  of  food.  The  most  marked  aiffrmi 
appears  to  exist  in  the  structure  of  the  feet ;  and  this  dJCct 
ence  is,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  demanded  by  tbe  sewa 
localities  and  habits  of  the  two  gronpa.  No  atrttctura  m 
be  imagined  more  admirably  contrived  for  tbe  straport  an 
passage  of  an  animal  over  arid  sands  than  tbe  MMtar  f« 
which  forms  the  sole  of  the  Camel's  foot,  and  on  which  :% 
conioined  toes  rest 

But  the  problem  to  be  solved  was  tbe  adaptatkio,  in  ■ 
animal  of  genemlly  similar  structure,  of  a  foot  to  the  ni 
gencies  of  the  case.  The  pad  which  connecta  the  %je%  i 
the  Camel  beneath  would  have  afforded  no  very  aare  lbat.*i 
to  an  animal  destined  to  dimb  the  precipices  of  the  AnAti 
and  we  accordingly  find,  in  the  Uama,  toes  with  atzon^  as 
curved  nails,  completely  separated  from  each  other,  ai 
each  defended  by  its  own  pad  or  cushion,  so  as  to  preari 
the  most  perfect  modification  of  the  parts  with  a  nrw  I 
firm  progression,  either  in  ascent  or  descent,  whilst  theft 

•  No.  fi67.  a  pfirHon  of  ibe  nHkrulnm.  or  w«ter<b«<.  oTa  OiiaiT  a  wrta4  • 
•howiotc  morf  dulinctly  Uie  ualurr  of  ila  linintf  nrmbMiM,  mmA  UuA  iW  j^ 
•ut:faci*«r  UjU  ravitv  ii*  •  •ccnHin?  sud  tfbftorbiaif  tor  w*.  Th.*  ^w*.  i 
hu  been  rptnoTwd  hom  onr  of  the  ifTf  ater  aod  ttota  •otpe  rf  Uw  %»mmm  »<■« 
thowiog  tbe  miurnUrity  of  thew  part*,  aod  that  iwm  of  %3^m  t»Jhmmm  »«■■ 
tendiuoua,  aji  la  Um  LlaiM,  in  Uie  laiyn  band*,  (.^at)  St%  ftwh— ,  Caia 
toL  tW  p.  199, 
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noUuDg  in  the  structure  calculated  to  impede  great  rapidity 
opoa  oomparatiTely  plain  grouud. 


Foot  of  Uama ;  wiUi  tlie  skia  o«« 

Natuhal  History. 

Considerable  doubt  is  still  entertained  as  to  the  number 
of  tpedfis  belonging  to  the  genus  Auchenia,  and  we  sball 
endeatour  to  trace  some  of  the  accounts  given,  beginning 
\nth  some  of  the  earliar  bistoriains  and  zoologists,  and  e#n- 
tmning  the  inquiry  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  Spanii^ds,  when  they  conquered  South  America^ 
found  the  liama,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  only  beast 
of  burthen  possessed  by  the  natives^  to  whom  it  likewise 
gsre  food  and  raiment ;  lor  the  flesh  waa  eaten  by  them, 
aad  the  hair  or  wool  was  woven  into  cloth.  We  cannot  be 
sorprised  that  so  useful  an  animal  should  have  been  called 
by  the  conquerors  a  sheep,  e^>ecially  when  we  recollect  the 
qualities  of  its  flesh  and  of  its  wool ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  the  Llamas  described  as  sheep  by  the  earlier  Spani^ 
writers  Thus,  Augustin  de  Zarate,  treasurer-general  in 
Pern  in  1544,  in  his  account  of  the  conquest^  speaks  of  the 
Llama,  as  it  was  observed  in  the  mountains  of  Chili,  as  a 
sheep  of  bnrthoa.  He  says  that  in  situations  where  there 
is  no  snow,  the  natives,  to  supply  the  want  of  water,  fill  the 
skins  of  sheep  with  that  ilnid,  and  make  other  living 
kbsep  cany  the  skins;  for  he  remarks  that  these  Peru- 
vian sheep  are  large  enough  to  serve  as  beasts  of  bur* 
tb^i.  De  Zarate  evidently  had  the  eye  of  a  zoologist, 
for  he  says  that  these  sheep  resemble  the  camel  in  shape, 
thoi^  they  have  no  hump.  He  states  that  they  can 
eanr  about  a  hundred  pounds  or  more,  that  the  Spaniards 
used  to  ride  them,  and  tfaAt  their  rate  of  travelling  was 
ibur  or  five  leagues  a-day.  His  description  appears  to 
be  thst  of  an  eye-witness,  and  bears  upon  it  the  impress  of 
truth.  When  they  are  tired,  says  De  Zarate,  they  lie  down, 
and  the  load  must  be  taken  off,  for  neither  beating  nor  help 
vtU  make  them  get  up.  Their  weaiiness  is  manifested  in  a 
^«ry  disagreeable  way  when  a  man  is  on  one  of  them ;  for 
mtr  author  says  that  if  the  beast  is  pressed  on  imder  such 
ciccumstaoces,  it  turns  its  head  and  discharges  its  saliva, 
«hidi  has  a  In&d  odour,  into  its  rider's  face.  He  speaks  of 
tbtm  as  of  great  utility  and  profit  to  their  masters,  praises 
Ibeir  good  and  fine  Wool,  particularly  that  of  the  species 
aamed  paeas,  which  have  very  long  fleeces,  and  shows  that 
tbea  keep  costs  little  or  nothing,  either  in  money  or  trouble ; 
far  they  are  satisfied  with  a  handful  of  maiie,  and  are  able 


to  go  fior  four  or  five  days  without  water.  He  declares  that 
their  flesh  is  as  well-flavoured  as  that  of  a  fat  Castilian 
sheep,  and  notices  the  public  shambles  for  the  sale  of  it 
in  all  parts  of  Peru  then  frequented  by  these  animals. 
But,  he  remarks,  this  was  not  the  case  on  the  first  arrival 
of  the  Spaniards ;  for  when  an  Indian  killed  a  sheep  at  that 
time,  his  neighbours  came  for  what  they  wanted,  and  then 
another  Indian  would  kill  a  sheep  in  his  turn. 

The  Llama  soon  found  its  way  to  Europe ;  ibr  we  find,  in 
the  *  Icones  Animalium '  (Gesner,  &e.),  a  figure  of  one  with 
a  collar  round  his  neck,  led  by  a  man,  apparentlv  his  keeper. 
This  figure  is  by  no  means  badly  executed,  and  is  given  as 
the  AUocamelua  of  Scaliger,  who  speaks  of  it  as  an  animal 
*  in  terra  Giffantum '  (Patagonia  probably),  with  the  head, 
the  ears,  ana  the  neck  of  a  mule,  the  body  of  a  camel,  and 
the  tail  of  a  horse :  *  Quamobrem  ex  Cameio  et  aliis  compo- 
situm  'AXXoKOftiiXov  appellavimus.'  The  figure,  it  appears, 
was  taken  fVom  a  print,  with  the  following  account: — 'In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1558,  on  the  19th  day  of  June,  this 
wonderful  animal  was  brought  to  Middleburgh  (Mittel- 
burgum  Selandio)),  having  never  before  been  seen  by  the 
princes  of  Germany,  nor  recorded  by  Pliny  nor  other  antient 
writers.  They  said  it  was  on  Indian  Sheep  from  Piro  (per- 
haps Peru),  a  region  nearly  six  thousand  miles  distant  from 
Antwerp.*  Then  fbllows  the  description,  from  which  it 
may  be  gathered  that  the  animal  was  either  a  brown  Llama 
or  a  pied  one.  The  neck  is  stated  to  have  been  very  white, 
'  eygnee  colore  candidissimum,'  and  the  body  rufous,  *  ru- 
fum  aut  punieeum.* 

Jolui  de  Laet  (fol.,  Leyden,  1 633)  appeaors  to  have  col- 
lected most  of  the  Spanish  authorities  up  to  his  time.  He 
quotes  Gareilaso  as  saying  tJliat  the  domestic  animals  of  the 
Peruvians  are  of  two  kinds,  the  greater  and  the  less ;  which 
the  Peruvians,  as  a  common  name,  call  X/omo,  that  is,  cattle 
or  sheep  (pecudes) ;  thus  the  shepherds  say  Llama  michec 
They  call  the  greater  cattle  (majus  pecus)  Huanaeu-llama^ 
on  account  of  its  similitude  to  the  wild  animal  which  is 
named  HuanacUy  and  from  which  it  differs  in  colour  only ; 
for  the  domcstie  Llamas  (domestioum  pecus)  are  found  of 
various  colours,  like  the  horse ;  but  the  Mrild  Llama  is  only 
of  one  colour,  like  chestnut.  The  greater  kind  hate  a  great 
reseinblance  to  a  oamel,  except  that  they  want  the  hompi 
and  are  net  so  large.  The  suHdl  kind  (minus  peeus)  they 
call  Paco-llamOi  and  this  is  only  fed  for  its  flesh  aad  its 
wo^  which  is  the  best  aad  kmgeet,  as  it  is  unequal  to  the 
carrying  of  burthens. 

De  Laet  then  turns  to  Acosta.  *  Peru,'  says  the  latter, 
'  has  nothing  better  or  more  usefol  then  its  cattle,  which 
our  countrvmen  call  Pentvian  sheep^  but  which  the  Peru- 
vians, in  tiieir  toague,  name  Llama;  for  they  Ining  large 
profit,  and  are  kept  for  next  to  nothhig  (vilisfwao  aliturX 
These  cattle  fiirniah  the  natives  with  wool  for  their  vest- 
ments, like  our  sheep,  aad  are  used  by  them  as  beasts 
of  bvfftheiL  There  is  no  necessity  for  shoemg  them, 
guiding  them  by  a  rein,  or  feeding  them  with  oats; 
for  these  animals  serve  their  master  gratuitously,  beiifg 
content  with  the  wild  herbs  which  they  meet  with  every- 
where. There  are  two  kinds  (species>--oae  which  is  woolly 
and  called  fbco  by  the  natives,  the  other  covered  with  a 
shg^t  fleece  (villis  levibus)  only,  and  nearly  naked,  whence 
it  IS  more  fitted  for  carrying  burthens,  called  Quanaco, 
They  are  rather  larger  than  sheep,  but  less  than  heifers, 
with  a  long  Deck  like  the  camels,  lofiy  l^s,  and  a  compact 
body :  the  colour  is  various,  for  some  are  white,  some  black, 
some  brown,  and  some  piebald  (vcrsicolores),  which  they 
call  Moromori.  Their  flesh  is  good,  although  rather  gross 
(spissiorX  but  that  of  the  lanbs  is  much  the  best  and  the 
most  delicate ;  but  they  are  rarely  killed,  because  they  are 
of  by  far  greater  use  as  beasts  of  binrthen,  and  their  wool 
serves  for  making  cloth.  This  wool  the  barbarians  clean, 
spin,  and  weave  into  garments ;  but  it  is  of  two  sorts,  one 
coarser  and  more  common,  which  they  call  Havasca^  the 
other  finer  and  more  loose  (absolutior),  which  tbey  roll 
Cumhi  (according  to  Gareilaso,  Compi) :  from  this  last  they 
weave  various  curtains  and  hangings  (aulea  et  peristromata) 
of  most  elegant  workmanship,  which  last  a  long  time,  and 
in  splendour  do  not  yield  to  silk ;  nay,  what  is  wonderful 
for  barbarians,  they  are  so  neat  in.  their  weaving  that  the 
elegance  is  nearlyequal  throughout,  nor  is  the  web  or  woof 
ever  apparent  The  antient  Peruvian  monarchs  kept  up 
many  works  for  weaving  Ctwibi,  the  principal  artificers  in 
which  lived  at  Capachica,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Titieaca. 

These  wools  they  dyed  with  ihe  Juice  of  various  herbs, 
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According  «s  the  nature  of  the  work  required.  But  most  of 
the  Peruvian  harbarians  are  cunning  in  this  weaving,  and 
have  in  their  huts  instniroent«  adapted  for  the  art ;  and 
firom  these  iheop  they  draw  most  of  the  necessaries  of 
human  life.  By  far  the  greatest  use  of  these  animals  how- 
ever is  in  carrying  burthens ;  for  sometimes  300,  sometimes 
a  drove  of  1000,  carry  various  articles  of  merchandise,  skins 
of  wine,  chocolate  (cocam),  maize,  Chunno,  and  quicksilver 
to  Potosi  and  the  other  mines  and  towns.*  Acosta  then 
speaks  of  their  employment  in  conveying  silver  from  Potosi, 
&c.,  and  observes  that  he  has  often  wondered  how  droves 
of  these  animahs  sometimes  consisting  of  1000,  sometimes 
of  two  only,  and  not  unfirequently  laden  with  3000  bars  or 
plates  (lamino)  of  silver,  worth  3000  ducats,  should  make 
their  way,  accompanied  by  a  few  barbarians  only,  who 
direct  them,  and  load  and  unload  their  burthens,  and  hardly 
attended  by  one  or  two  Spaniards,  passing  the  night  in  the 
open  air  and  without  a  guard, — and  that  so  safely  that  a  bar 
is  scarcely  ever  missed,  such  is  the  security  of  travelling  in 
Peru.  'The  burthen  of  each  beast,'  continues  Acosta, 
'amounts  to  100  and  sometimes  150  lbs.,  which  they  carry 
three,  or  at  the  most  four,  leagues  a- day,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  Journey.  But  their  leaders  know  their  sta- 
tions, where  u>od  and  water  for  their  cattle  abound :  here 
they  pitch  their  tents,  and  unload  their  beasts.  When 
however  they  have  only  one  day's  jooiney  to  make,  the 
Llamas  are  able  to  bear  a  load  of  even  200  lbs.,  or  to  moTe 
forward  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  leagues.  These  animals 
rejoice  rather  in  a  cool  than  in  a  fervid  tempemture,  and 
therefore  they  are  propagated  immensely  in  the  mountains, 
whilst  they  fail  in  the  plains,  on  account  of  the  too  great 
heat.  The  bald  sheep  (calvum  pecus),  or  Guanacoes,  are 
of  a  fawning  (vernile)  and  gentle  aspect:  often,  as  they 
walk  along,  they  stop  and  regard  the  passers-by  without  any 
expression  of  fear  or  pleasure,  so  attentively  with  erected 
neck,  that  it  is  difficult  to  abstain  from  laughter;  sometimes 
they  are  so  suddenly  terrified,  that  they  run  off  to  the 
mountain  precipices  with  the  greatest  swiftness,  so  that  it 
is  neoessbiy  to  shoot  them  to  save  their  loads.  The  Pacoes 
also  become  so  enraged  sometimes,  or  are  so  wearied  with 
their  burthens,  that  they  lie  down  with  their  burthens,  and 
cannot  be  made  to  rise  either  by  threats  or  blows ;  whence 
a  proverb  has  arisen,  and  stubborn  or  obstinate  men  are 
said  to  be  Impacatot,  For  this  there  is  no  better  remedy 
than  for  the  conductor  to  stop  and  sit  down  by  the  animal, 
until  by  his  blandishments  he  prevails  on  the  animal  to  rise 
spontaneously.' 

It  further  appears  th«t  the  Llamas  are  subject  to  scab, 
called  bv  the  '  barbarians '  carachen,  which  is  deadly  not 
only  to  the  animal  which  has  taken  it,  but  spreads  by  con- 
tagion among  the  flock,  so  that  almost  the  only  remedy  is 
immediately  to  bury  the  diseased  animal  Garcilaso  how- 
ever mentions  other  remedies :  the  most  powerful  is  stated 
to  be  a  very  simple  one,  namely,  anointing  the  affected  parts 
with  lard  (adipe  suiUa).  The  price  of  a  Llama  varies  in 
different  i)rovinoes ;  but  the  '  barbarian  *  who  possesses  two 
or  three  is  considered  sufficiently  rich.  Garcilaso  adds 
that  the  Peruvians,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  did 
not  milk  their  flocks,  which  give  that  secretion  very  spa- 
ringly, and  only  in  sufficient  quantity  for  their  young; 
neither  did  they  make  cheeses  of  their  milk. 

De  Laet  then  proceeds  to  state,  that  besides  these  domes- 
tic herds,  Peru  produces  certain  wild  animals  which  are  not 
easily  to  be  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Worhl,  except  in 
the  neighbouring  country  of  Chili.  Some  of  these  are 
called  Guanaco  or  Huanacu^  from  a  similitude  to  which  the 
domestic  kinds  obtained  the  same  name.  The  flesh  of  these 
is  good,  according  to  Garcilaso,  but  not  so  good  as  that  of 
the  domestic  Huanacu  Llamas,  The  males  keep  a  look-out 
on  the  highest  hills,  whilst  the  females  are  feeding  in  the 
valleys ;  and  when  the  former  observe  the  approach  of  men 
from  afar,  they  neigh  almost  like  a  horse,  to  warn  the 
females.  If  the  men  come  nearer,  they  flee,  driving  the 
females  before  them.  The  wool  of  these  is  short  and  rough, 
but  it  is  notwithstanding  used  by  the  '  barbarians*  for  mak- 
ing cloth.  These  animals  are  taken  in  snares  and  nooses. 
Others  again  are  called  FicuXat :  these  are  not  very  unlike 
goats,  except  that  they  have  no  horns,  and  are  larger,  and 
are  of  a  leonine  colour  or  more  ruddy ;  these  live  in  the 
highest  mountains  and  groves,  and  love  the  colder  regions, 
but  especially  the  solitudes  which  the  Peruvians  designate 
by  the  common  name  of  Punas;  neither  are  they  annoyed 
by  tDOw  or  frost,  but  are  rather  recreated  thereby.    They 


go  in  flocks,  and  run  most  swiftly.  Such  is  their  tioudsty, 
that  at  the  sight  of  men  or  wild  beasts  they  hurry  in- 
stantly into  inaccessible  or  hidden  fastnesses.  There  «cn 
formerly  u  great  number  of  these  animals  here,  but  ih^j 
are  now  become  much  more  rare  on  account  of  the  proum- 
cuous  licence  in  hunting.  Their  wool  is  very  floe,  and  liU 
silk,  or  rather  like  the  wool  of  the  Beaver,  and  the  natif « 
deservedly  estimate  it  highly ;  for  besides  other  propcrtio. 
it  is  also  said  to  resist  the  heat  and  impart  ooolneaa,  whetm 
it  is  especially  used  for  caps.  Next  to  these  coine  tht 
Tarugas  or  Tarueas^  which  are  larger  and  more  swift  tbaa 
the  vicunas,  and  of  a  more^ burnt  colour,  with  peodoloM 
and  light  ears :  they  rarely  collect  in  herds,  and  gcneraCf 
wander  about  the  precipices  singly.  Garcilaso  says  that 
these  are  a  species  of  deer,  but  less  than  those  of  Europe 
They  were  innumerable  in  the  time  of  the  Ync«s,  so  Uut 
they  entered  the  very  towns ;  nor  was  there  anv  deflcieory 
of  their  fawns  and  does.  Thus  far  De  Laet,  «bo  says  thts 
all  these  animals  produce  bezoar  stones,  of  which  tluMe  of 
the  Pacoes  and  Guanacoes  are  the  smallest  and  low«*t  a 
estimation,  whilst  those  from  the  Vicumas  are  rather  laxjcr 
and  better,  and  those  of  the  Tarugas  the  best  of  alL 

We  now  turn  to  Hernandez.  We  find  in  the  RonwEi 
edition  (foL  1651)  a' figure  of  the  *  Pelon  Ichati  Oquttit, 
Ovis  Peruviana,'  with  a  description.  Both  figure  sad 
description  leave  no  doubt  that  the  brown  Llama  is  tbe 
animal  represented.  There  is  a  very  long  commentary,  acU 
worth  the  attention  of  the  curious  reader.  Of  this  *  Artft 
sive  Ovis  Peruviana^*  two  kinds  are  mentioned :  tbe  firvt 
like  the  animal  represented;  the  other  small  and  »(uDtel 
(parvte  et  pygmaese),  with  short  legs,  but  strong  and  able  to 
carry  domestic  burthens,  such  as  water,  com,  ^e.  Another 
kind,  the  Paeos,  are  stated  not  to  be  so  corpulent.  In  the 
catalogue  of  Hernandez  the  Peion  Icfuatl  OquUU  is  calM 
PsruichatL 

Marcgrave  gives  a  figure  of  the  long-wooled  and  larrtr 
Llamoy  under  the  name  of  Ooi-camelus,  In  some  paru  it 
is  not  bad ;  in  others,  the  muzzle  and  fure-feet  for  iostaace, 
it  is  monstrous.  He  says  that  the  larger  kind  of  Ovi-cametm 
is  called  Pico,  His  description  is  worth  consulting ;  tsd 
he  says,  among  other  statements,  that  they  bore  tbe  can  J 
these  'sheep,*  and  run  ropes  through  them,  by  which  thnr 
masters  manage  them  and  lead  them  where  they  v\eue. 
He  then  gives  another  figure,  much  better  executed  thn 
the  other,  of  a  second  species,  which  is  nearly  naktd  m 
regard  to  fleece,  and  is  only  covered  by  a  light  and  tlwrt 
one  (calvum  pecus  of  De  Laet?);  and  says  that  itpsrtlf 
resembles  a  camel  and  partly  a  deer,  so  that  it  might  be 
well  called  in  Greek  iXa^KafitiXoc — Elaphocamelus. 

We  gather  then  from  these  and  other  early  wnten,  thit 
there  were  three  kinds  of  these  animals,  Guanacoes  or  H»- 
anaeoes,  Pacoes,  and  VicuXas,  the  term  Liama  being  a|ipb- 
cable  to  each  of  them,  and  merely  signifying  cattle  or  sberp, 
but  these  kinds  are  by  no  means  clearly  defined.  *  Uott) 
the  last  half  century,'  says  Mr.  Bennett, '  the  great  majority 
of  naturalists,  including  Ray,  Klein,  Briason,  and  Lnmsia, 
concurred  in  reducing  them  to  two  species,  the  Uama  or 
Guanaco,  commonly  used  as  a  beast  of  burthen,  and  tU 
Paco  or  Ficu^a,  cultivated  for  its  flesh  and  its  wool.  Of 
this  opinion  was  Buffon  when  he  wrote  the  history  of  tbe 
Llama  and  the  Paeo ;  but  the  observation  of  living  cfva- 
mens  of  the  Dama  and  the  Vicugna,  and  the  comrountn- 
tions  of  the  Abb^  B^liardy  on  the  subject,  induced  Uitn 
afterwards  to  admit  the  latter  animal  as  a  third  mne^ 
distinct  from  the  preceding.  In  this  he  was  fbllowvil 
by  Molina,  who,  in  his  '  Natural  History  of  Chili.'  separalwl 
also  the  Guanaco,  and  added  a  fifth  species,  the  Hocquf, 
or  Chihan  sheep  of  the  older  authors.  Gmelin,  Shaw,  and 
almost  every  subsequent  compiler,  have  adopted  theee  fivr 
species  without  examination,  giving  to  them  such  fvao- 
nynu  as  they  could  pick  up  almost  indiscriminatclv  troa 
the  writers  on  the  natural  history  of  America,  an^  (hut 
creating  a  mass  of  confusion  which  it  would  be  both  viix. 
and  useless  to  attempt  to  unravel.*  {Gardens  and  Menti- 
gerie  qfthe  Zoological  Society.) 

Pennant  gives  as  species  the  Llama^  the  Jleuia,  tbe 
Paco,  the  Guanaco,  and  the  Chilihueque,  but  gives  figarr» 
of  the  first  two  only. 

M.  F.  Cuvier  makes  the  number  of  species  three— tb<* 
Llama,  the  Paco,  and  the  Vicuna;  M.  LeMon  gives  the 
same ;  Dr.  Fischer  records  the  same  three  and  a  foorth. 
Auchema  Arucana  (Chilihueque)  as  doubtful.  In  bis  ad- 
denda et  emendanda  he  notices  L,  ^Huanaea  (AucbeoM 
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Huaoaca,  Hamllt  Smith ;  Cervocamehis  of  Joudton)  with 
a  query  if  it  is  not  a  mere  variety  of  L,  Peruana.  As  a 
gynonytn  to  Ixnna  Paco  he  adds  Auchenia  Puco  (Hamilt. 
Siniih),  CameluM  Guanaco  (Traill).  To  Lama  Vicuna  he  adds 
Auchenia  P'icugna  0:l^m\\t.  Smith),  less  than  the  former ; 
aod  to  Lama  Arucana,  Auchenia  Arucana  (Hamilt  Smith). 
Mr.  Bencett  observes  that  it  seems  to  be  the  general 
opinion  among  the  leading  writers  of  the  present  day  that 
the  subdivision  of  the  genus  has*  been  carried  to  too  great 
an  extent  He  thinks  that  M.  F.  Cuvier  is  fully  j  ustifled 
bj  the  imperfect  accounts  of  Molina  in  rejecting  as  species 
the  Ouanaco  and  the  Hueque  of  that  writer.  Mr.  Bennett 
states  that  ho  should  have  little  hesitation  in  proceeding  still 
further,  for  he  is  strongly  inclined  to  agree  with  Baron 
Cuvier  in  regarding  the  Paco  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  Llama 
iiith  the  wool  more  amply  developed ;  and  in  considering 
lie  VtcuHa  as  the  only  animal  of  the  group  that  deserves 
to  be  specifically  distinguished  from  the  latter.  Skeletons 
of  both  the  Llama  and  Vicuiia  are  preserved  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  London. 

Geographical  Distribution. — ^The  Cordiller  a  of  the  Andes, 
below  the  line  of  perpetual  snow.  Peru  (but  not  in  Mexico) 
sod  Chili  principally,  though  now  much  reduced  in  num- 
bers ;  in  Columbia  and  Paraguay  they  are  more  rare.  Most 
of  the  navigators  to  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens  and  south- 
western coasts  of  America  mention  Guanacoes  from  early 
times  down  to  the  expeditions  under  Captain  King  and 
Captain  ViizToj  inclusive,  and  the  flesh  of  these  animals  has 
afforded  a  salutary  refreshment  to  the  crews. 

Habits^  FowL  Beproduction,  ^c— The   habits  of  the 
•Llamas  may  be  in  great  measure  gathered  from  the  de- 
srriptions  of  the  Spanisih  writeis  above  given.    In  a  wild 
state  they  keep  together  in  herds,  sometimes  of  one  or  two 
hundredt  feeding  on  a  sort  of  rushy  grass  or  reed  called  ychot 
«hich  grows  on  the  mountains,  and,  it  is  said,  never  drink- 
ing when  they  have  sufiicient  green  herbage.    They  resort 
to  a  particular  spot  to  drop  their  dung,  which  a  good  deal 
membles  that  of  a  goat,  sheep,  or  giraffe,  a  habit  which  is 
oAea  fatal  to  them  from  betraying  their  haunts.    Modern 
obMzrvers  have  noticed  the  careful  look-out  that  they  keep, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  flee,  then  turn  to  gaze,  and 
again  swiftly  gallop  off.    Molina  says  that  the  Guanacoes 
leave  the  mountains,  where  they  passed  the  summer,  at  the 
beginning  of  winter,  when  they  descend  to  the  plains.  I'lere 
they  are  hunted  down,  at  least  the  young  and  inactive,  with 
dogs  by  the  Chilians.    During  the  chace  they  are  said  fre- 
quently to  turn  upon  their  pursuers,  neigh  loudly,  and  then 
take  to  their  heels  again.   Another  mode  of  capturing  them 
by  the  Indians  is  for  many  hunters  to  join  and  drive  them 
into  a  narrow  pass,  across  which  cords  have  l>een  drawn 
about  four  feet  torn  the  ground,  with  bits  of  cloth  or  wool  tied 
to  them  at  small  distances,  somewhat  in  the  way  adopted 
by  gardeners  to  keep  small  birds  from  the  seeds.    This 
ai»paratus  with  its  pendent  trumpery  frightens  the  animals, 
and  tbcv  get  together,  when  the  hunters  kill  them  with 
stones  tied  to  the  end  of  leathern  thoncs.    If  there  are 
any  Guanacoes  among  them,  they  leap  tne  cords  and  are 
followed  by  the  Vicunas.     Those  that  we  have  seen  in 
captivity  have  been   tolerably  mild  and  tame,  but  very 
capricious,  accepting  biscuits  and  such  delicacies  from  visi- 
tors, but  ejecting  a  copious  shower  of  saliva  in  their  faces 
at  the  least  real  or  fancied  affront    Tliis  shower,  though 
tuflicieotly  unpleasant,  has  not,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes» 
the  aerid  and  blistering  properties  ascribed  to  it  by  some 
aotbors.    Grenitale  masoulum  tenue  eat,  et  recurvum.    Est 
autem  luxuriosum  valde,  et  turpius  in  exercendo  venereo 
aetu,  qoara  ullum  mundi  animal.     Fsmina  enim  vulvam 
habet  nimis  parvam,  quo  in  terra  jacens  ita  se  componit, 
ut  mas  illi  supervenire  queat,  aui  tunc  temporis  gemitus 
specie  roaximd  vociferatur,  nee  aliud  tunc  auasi  fit,  quam 
4Uod  unum  alterum  oonspuat,  et  non  raro  aiem  integrum 
consumant,  ante  quam  actum  ipsum  venereum  incipiant  et 
absulvant  To  the  general  truth  of  this  account  of  the  com- 
mentator on   Hernandez  we  can   bear  testimony.      The 
female,  which  has  only  two  teats,  is  said  to  go  six  months 
with  young. 

VtiUiy  to  Man. — We  need  not  here  repeat  those  uses  to 
vfaich  these  animals  have  been  applied  by  man.  Cords  and 
Mcks.  as  weU  as  stuffs  for  ponchos,  &c.,  are  fabricated  from 
the  wool*,  and  the  bones  are  converted  into  instruments  for 

m 

*  !■  nrrreoce  to  lYio  wool  we  may  here  itate.  that  a  herd  of  36.  including 
thefcbdb  called  Llamna,  AI|yca«,  and  Vienna*  or  Vigooiat,- were  Mnt  from 
iimm  I  P«n)  and  CoDcei>9ion  (^ChiU)  to  Kuenoe  Ayrt^  by  Joiirocyi  of  two  or 
i^kvM  taafvca.    To  Unite  who  may  be  iocUncd  to  import  tbeie  animaU  il  may 
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weaving  the  same.  Nor  is  even  the  dung  neglected,  for 
it  is  used  as  fuel.  In  short,  these  animals  seem  to  have 
been  to  the  aborigines  what  the  reindeer  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  milk)  is  to  the  I^plander.  Surrounded  by  herds 
of  such  animals  which  required  almost  no  care,  and  by  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  the  soil,  the  Indian  had  no  in- 
centive to  improvement.  Humboldt  has  an  eloquent  pas- 
sage on  this  subject.  *  When  we  attentively  examine  this 
wild  part  of  America,  we  seem  to  be  carried  back  to  the 
first  ages  when  the  earth  was  peopled  step  by  step;  we 
appear  to  assist  at  the  birth  of  human  societies.  In  the 
Old  World,  we  behold  the  pastoral  life  prepare  a  people  of 
huntsmen  for  the  agricultural  life.    In  the  New  World,  we 


Paco.    (P.  CuTier.) 

Im  necessary  to  stale  that  they  were  fed  daring  Uie  jooruey  with  potatoes.  maSse. 
and  hay :  as  soon  however  as  the  potatoes  were  exhausted,  oonsUpattoo  eame 
on  so  obstinately  that  medical  relief  was  required.  They  were  sliipped  as  a  pre- 
sent firom  G<jdoy.  the  Prince  of  tlie  Peace,  to  the  Emprfss  Josephine,  btit 
only  eleven  arrived  «t  Cadiz  iu  1806.  just  as  Oodoy  fell  into  disgrooo.  Here 
two  died,  and  indeed  the  r«*st  wrro  near  lieing  thrown  into  the  sea  by  the  in 
ftiriated  rabble,  in  their  detestation  of  Ute  late  minister  and  miniou.  Tlie 
poor  Llamas  were  however  saved  from  the  tender  mercies  of  the  populace  by 
the  guvemor  of  Cadis,  and  were  consigned  to  Don  Prancisoo  de  Theran  of  An- 
dalusia, who  had  a  fine  menagerie  at  Sau  Lucar  de  Barramcda.  When  the 
French  occupied  the  province.  Marshal  Soult  protected  them,  and  M.  Buty  8t. 
Vincent,  wl  o  was  with  the  army,  studied  their  habits  and  executed  drawings  uf 
them,  which  were  lost  at  the  batUe  of  Vittoria.  M.  Uory  paid  great  attention 
to  their  wool,  and  soma  from  each  of  the  kinds  was  sent  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  at  Paris.  Prom  the  rejwrt  of  the  Pronch  naturalist  and  the  philoso> 
iihical  Spaniard,  it  would  appear  that  Uie  fleece  of  Uie  Alpa-vijpoaia  (produced 
tiy  a  cross  between  a  Vlgonia  and  an  Alpaca)  has  much  greater  kn^  than 
that  of  any  oUier  variety  and  b  sia  times  he     ' 


■  heaTier. 


Fee  •  "rte  Menageries.'  vol.  i..  published  bv  the  Society  tor  the  DiffasjoA  of 
alwlge,  where  much  IntermUng  laibrmaUoa  is  eoUacted.  TV^ 
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look  in  vain  for  these  progressive  developments  of  ciyiliza- 
lion,  these  moments  of  f^^®*  these  resting-places  in  the 
lifb  of  a  people.  .  .  .  Those  species  of  ruminating  ani 
mul-i  which  constitute  the  riches  of  tho  people  of  the  Old 
World  arc  wanting  in  the  New.  The  hison  and  the  musk 
ox  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to  the  domestic  state ;  the 
enormous  multiplication  of  the  Llama  and  tho  Guanaco 
have  not  produced  in  the  natives  the  habits  of  the  pastoral 
life.*  These  multitudes  are  already  lessened,  and  the  form 
Itself  will  probably  ere  long  be  extinct.  Civilization  has 
brought  with  it  the  animals  of  the  Old  Continent.  Tlie 
horse  and  the  mule  have  almost  eniirely  superseded  the 
liamas  as  beasts  of  burthen,  and  the  sheep  and  the  goat,  in 
great  measure,  as  contributors  to  the  food  and  raiment  of 
man. 


Vicaua.    (DuOToii.) 


-«*. 


Drova  Lbnu,  exhtbitod  In  Eoflaiid. 

The  white  Llama,  according  to  Feuill6e,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  presiding  deity  of  the  natives  of  Callao,  before 
tbit  province  was  annexed  to  the  empire  of  the  Yncas. 

Arranobmbnt. 

The  aim&Iarity  to  the  Camel  appears  to  bave  struck  every 
writer  who  has  treated  of  the  Llama. 
LinnAUfl  placet  the  genus  Camelut  «t  the  head  of  his 


Whit*  LUou,  e&liibitod  ia  Enfland. 

Pecora,  and  makes  Giama  and  Faeo9  tpeeiei  of  thai  geaak 
Camelut  is  followed  by  Moickus. 

Pennant  also  arranges  the  Llama  and  Paeo§,  &e.«  nndsr 
his  genus  Camel,  which  is  placed  between  the  MuA  and 
the  Hog. 

GmeTln  retains  the  Linnean  arrangement,  adding  three 
(so  called)  species  to  those  recorded  by  linmsus. 

Cuvier  places  the  great  genus  Camdu9  at  the  head  sf 
the  Ruminants,  and  makes  it  consist  of  theCamela  properlT 
so  called  and  the  I./ama#  ( Auchenia).  Camelut  m  foUo«fd 
by  Mo$chus. 

Mr.  Gray  makes  his  subfamil?  Cameh'na,  the  third  ef  hn 
family  BovidtB,  consist  of  Cameltu  and  Auchenia^ 

M.  Lesson  arranges  the  Llamas  as  the  third  genua  of  hi 
CameUe$,  the  two  first  beingj  Camelut  and  Merieoikermm. 
lliis  third  and  last  genus  is  immediately  suceeeded  by  tbi 
Mo$chinh$. 

Dr.  Fischer,  following  Linnnus,  places  Catmeitu  at  tW 
head  of  the  Pteora ;  that  genus  is  followed  by  Lama ;  and 
Lama  by  Motehus, 

Mr.  Swainson  (1835)  makes  the  *  SoUpedet,  aingle  boofrd 
quadrupeds,'  his  fifth  tribe  of  UnguUtia,  ooosiet  of  tbs 
genera  Cameluh  Auchenia,  and  Equue. 

Mr.  Ogilby  (1836)  gives  the  Camelid^  an  the  first  &mily 
of  the  order  Ruminantia^  with  the  following  cbaracten:— 

Fam.  1.    Camel  ids. 

Feet  sobbisculcate,  callous  beneath,  toes  distinct  at  thr 
tip  from  the  sole ;  no  spurious  hoofs»  no  home ;  imciscf 
teeth,  two  above,  six  below. 

2.  Gouera. 

1.  Camelut,  whose  characters  are — 

Toet  conjoined,  immoveable. 

Muzzle  furnished  with  a  chiloma,^  the  upper  hp 

(labrum)  divided. 
Lachrymal  Sinuses,  none. 
Interaigital  Pits,  none. 
Inguinal  Follicles,  none. 
Teats,  four. 

2.  Auchenia. 

Toes  disjoined,  moveable. 

Muzzle  furnished  with  a  chiloma,  the  upper  lip 

divided. 
Lachrymal  Sinuses^  none. 
Interaigital  Pitt,  none. 
Inguinal  Folliclet,  none. 
Teats,  two. 
Mr.  Ogilby  goes  on  to  state  that  the  CameKdm 
what  Mr.  MacLeay  would  call  an  aberrant  gtomp ; 
•  TwnidoypifiipcootleyaswttkllitaBwefMSli^ 
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differ  essentially,  obs^res  the  former,  from  other  Rumi- 
nants in  the  structure  both  of  the  organs  of  locomotion  and 
of  tntstication,  and  their  generic  distinctions  consequently 
depend  upon  characters  which  have  no  application  to  the  re- 
maining groups  of  the  order.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prin- 
cipled of  generic  distribution  which  subsist  among  the  rest 
of  ibe  Rumimmtia  appear,  in  Mr.  Ogilby's  opinion,  to  furnish 
Degative  characters  only  when  applied  to  the  Camelidte ; 
but  tliough  necessarily  expressed  negatively,  the  absence  of 
lacbrymal,  inguinal,  and  interdigiial  sinuses  forms,  in 
itality,  p0|sitive  and  substantial  characters;  and  as  such, 
ibowbe  introduced  into  the  definition  of  these,  as  well  as 
of  other  genera,  in  which  they  unavoidably  appear  in  a 
Retire  form.  The  Camelidcp.  in  Mr.  Ogilby's  arran*<e- 
meiit,are  immediately  followed  by  the  Cervidcc.  {ZooL 
Proc^  J836.) 

•,•  No  fossil  species  ofAuchem'a  has  yet  been  discovered ; 
but  Mr.  Darwin  brought  home  from  South  America  the 
remains  of  a  most  interesting  animal  nearly  allied  to  the 
UamaSt  which  Mr.  Owen  has  characterized  under  the  name 
of  Macrauehenta,  [Macrauchenia.]  The  cervical  ver- 
lehrB  in  this  form  present  the  same  character  in  the  absence 
of  the  holes  for  the  vertebral  arteries  in  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses as  in  the  Llamas  and  Camels.     (Owen.) 

LLANDAFF.    [Glamorganshire] 

LLANDILO  VAWR.    [Caermarthbnshirb.] 

LLANDOVERY.    [Cakrmarthenshirk.] 

LLANELLY.    [Caermarthenshire.] 

LLANGOLLEN.    [Denbiohshirb] 

LLANOS.    [Plains] 

LLANRWST.    [Denbighshire.] 

LO,  ST.,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  depaitment  of 
Mancbe,  152  miles  west  by  north  of  Paris,  in  a  straight 
line,  or  171  miles  by  the  road  through  Evreux,  Lisieux,  and 
Oien.  The  origin  of  this  town  is  disputed.  It  stands  on 
the  river  Vire,  and  is  irregularly  built:  it  has  a  fine  *  place,' 
or  open  space.  There  are  four  parish  t-hurches,  of  which 
that  of  N6tre  Dame  is  the  principal.  The  church  of  Ste 
Croix  is  in  the  Norman  style,  of  whic^h  it  is  consideied  to 
be  the  best  preserved  specimen  in  Fiance.  The  prefect's 
office,  lately  erected,  the  town- hall,  the  courts  of  law,  and 
the  prison,  are  the  chief  public  buildings.  The  population, 
m  1631,  was  8154  fur  the  town,  or  8421  for  the  whole  com- 
mune; in  1836  it  was  9065  for  the  commune,  showing  an 
increase  in  five  years  of  644,  or  about  seven  and  a  half  per 
rent  The  chief  manufactures  are  of  fine  woollen  clotns, 
lerges,  druggets,  and  woollen  shawls;  bed-ticks,  calico, 
lace,  and  tape;  woollen  and  cotton  yarn;  leather,  common 
cutlery,  and  iron  goods.  There  are  slate-quarries  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  chief  trade  is  in  the  above  manufac- 
tures; iron,  salt  butter,  cider,  honey,  corn,  cattle,  horses, 
and  poultry.  There  are  eight  well-frequented  fairs  in  the 
year.  There  are  a  Society  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce, 
a  high  achool,  a  public  library  of  dOOO  volumes,  an  hospital, 
a  theatre,  public  baths,  and  several  government  offices. 

The  arrondissement  eomprehends  436  square  miles,  and 
had,  inl831,  a  population  of  99,250;  in  1836,  of  100,717. 
It  is  ftubdivided  into  nine  cantons  and  120  communes. 

LOACH.    [CoBiTis.] 

LOADSTONE.   [Iron-Ow.] 

LOAM,  a  soil  compounded  of  various  earths,  of  which 
the  chief  are  silioious  sand,  clay,  and  carbonate  of  lime,  or 
chaJk.  The  other  substances  which  are  occasionally  found 
in  loams,  such  as  iron,  magnesia,  and  various  salts,  are 
seldom  in  such  proportions  as  materially  to  alter  their 
nature.  Decayed  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  in  the  form 
of  humus,  is  often  round  in  loams  in  considerable  quan- 
tities^ and  the  soil  is  fertile  in  proportion. 

According  as  the  loams  are  composed,  so  they  vary  in 
quality.  Those  which  consist  of  a  great  portion  of  loose 
?aad,  with  little  humus,  and  with  an  impregnation  of  iron, 
axe  very  unproductive;  and  those  which  contain  too  much 
clay,  and  are  on  an  impervious  subsoil,  are  very  difficult  to 
cokiTmte.  But  between  these  extremes  there  are  soils 
L  csnaot  be  surpassed  in  fertility  as  wheat-land.  What 
,  loams  so  much  more  fertile  than  either  clays  or 
is.  that  the  pure  earths  are  in  themselves  almost 
eatirely  fawrren:  sand  lets  the  moisture  run  through  it  and 
erapotmte  rapidly ;  clay  retains  it,  but  locks  it  up  in  its 
own  substance,  and  does  not  allow  the  tender  young  roots  of 
^kaU  to  push  through  it ;  chalk  has  the  same  mechanical 
4piilitjf«  beiiides  containing  very  little  or^nic  and  soluble 
r»  from  which  plants  derive  their  chief  increase.  Sand 


and  clay  alone,  without  a  considerable  portion  of  humu% 
will  not  make  a  rich  soil ;  but  when  a  portion  of  calcareous 
earth  is  joined  to  both,  the  humus  is  more  readily  rendered 
soluble,  and  the  clay  and  sand  are  prevented  from  forming  a 
mortar,  which  would  harden  too  readily,  and  prevent  the  in- 
fluence of  the  air  from  reaching  the  roots.  Good  loams  allow 
of  that  circulation  of  moisture  which  acts  so  prominent  a 
part  in  the  process  of  vegetation.  It  is  almost  universally 
admitted  that  the  most  fertile  soils  always  contain  a  proportion 
of  calcareous  matter ;  and  by  adding  chalk  to  those  soils  in 
which  it  does  not  abound,  whether  sandy  or  argillaceous,  a 
manifest  improvement  is  always  produced. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  in  the  cUmate  of  France,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Paris,  the  best  soil  for  the  growth  of 
wheat  is  composed  of  equal  portions  of  fine  sand,  clay,  and 
chalk.  Upon  what  grounds  this  is  assumed,  does  not  appear 
very  clear.  The  greater  the  natural  moisture  of  any  climate, 
the  greater  proportion  of  sand  is  required  to  make  a  fertile 
loam ;  and  the  greater  the  proportion  of  humus,  the  less 
sand  will  be  required  to  temper  the  clay.  The  analysis  of 
soils  known  to  be  extremely  fertile  gives  a  very  great  differ- 
ence in  the  proportions  of  the  different  earths. 

In  the  climate  of  England  the  soil  which  is  generally 
preferred  for  cultivation  is  a  loam,  rather  light  than  heavy ; 
at  least  half  of  which  is  silioious  sand,  one-third  day,  and 
the  rest  chalk.  Such  a  soil  is  called  a  good  loam ;  it  is  land 
which  will  produce  almost  every  thing  which  is  usually 
cultivated  on  sands  or  clays :  it  is  not  too  stiff  for  earrots 
and  turnips,  and  not  too  loose  for  wheat  and  beans.  It  is 
of  most  easy  cultivation  at  all  times  of  the  year,  provid^ 
the  subsoil  be  sound,  and  not  too  retenthre  of  water.  It 
requires  only  to  be  occasionally  recruited  with  manure,  to 
restore  to  it  the  humus  which  vegetation  has  consumed,  and 
to  be  kept  free  from  the  weeds  which  naturally  spring  up  in 
all  fertile  soils.  All  attempts  to  improve  the  nature  of  a 
soil  should  have  for  their  object  the  bringing  it  to  a  state 
of  loam,  by  the  addition  of  those  substances  which  are 
deficient.  If  there  is  too  much  clay,  chalk  and  sand  may 
be  added,  or  a  portion  of  the  clay  may  be  dalcined  by  burn- 
ing, in  order  to  destroy  its  attraction  for  water,  and  thus  act 
the  part  of  sand  in  forming  the  loam.  Limestone  or  calca- 
reous sand  and  gravel  are  still  more  efficacious  for  this  pur- 
pose :  they  not  only  correct  too  great  porosity,  or  too  great 
tenacity,  but  also  act  chemically  on  the  organic  matter  in 
the  soil,  rendering  the  humus  soluble,  and  fit  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  roots  of  p.lants.  If  there  is  too  much  sand,  marl 
composed  of  clay  and  chalk  is  the  remedy.  Good  loams 
require  much  less  tillage  than  stiffer  soils,  and  will  bear 
more  stirring  to  clean  them  than  sands.  Hence  they  are 
cultivated  more  economically,  and  more  easily  kept  tree 
from  useless  weeds ;  while  the  produce  is  more  certain  and 
abundant  They  can  be  impregnated  to  a  higher  degree 
with  enriching  manures,  without  danger  of  root-fallen  crops, 
or  of  too  great  an  abundance  of  straw  at  the  expense  of  the 
grain.  For  artificial  meadows  they  are  eminently  proper : 
all  the  grasses  grow  well  in  good  loams,  when  they  are 
on  a  dry  or  well-drained  subsoil,  which  is  an  indispensable 
condition  in  all  good  land.  Sheep  and  cattle  can  be  depas- 
tured on  them  during  the  whole  vear,  except  when  there  is 
snow  on  the  ground.  If  there  should  be  means  of  irriga- 
tion, no  soil  is  better  suited  to  it  than  a  light  loam  on  a  bed 
of  eravel ;  or  even  if  the  subsoil  is  clay,  provided  sufficient 
under-draining  prevent  the  water  from  stagnating  between 
the  soil  and  subsoil,  which,  as  practical  men  very  properly 
express  it,  would  poison  any  land. 

A  loamy  soil  requires  less  dung  to  keep  it  in  heart  than 
either  clay  or  sand ;  for  while  it  is  favourable  to  the  process 
by  which  organic  matter  buried  deep  in  the  soil  is  converted 
into  insoluble  humus,  it  also  permits  that  part  of  it  which 
is  nearer  to  the  surface  to  attract  oxygen  irom  tiie  air,  and 
thus  it  is  converted  into  a  soluble  extract,  which  is  to 
the  roots  of  plants  what  the  milk  of  animals  is  to  their 
young— a  ready-prepared  food  easily  converted  into  vege- 
table juices. 

The  analysis  and  classification  of  soils  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  all  those  who  take  farms ;  for  the  rent  of 
land  is  very  seldom  proportioned  to  its  intrinsic  value: 
one  farm  may  be  worth  double  the  rent  of  another, 
where  the  apparent  difference  in  the  soil  is  very  trifling. 
Those  who  have  had  long  experience  of  the  expense  of 
cultivation,  and  the  average  produce  of  certain  lands,  can 
nearly  guess  what  rent  it  may  be  safe  to  offer ;  but  a  stranger 
has  no  criterion  to  judge  by.    Hence  it  is  notorious  that  a 
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stranger. cominj;  to  take  a  farm  from  a  distant  district  is 
almost  invariably  deceived.  Why  should  not  the  value  of  a 
soil  be  al^ccrtained  as  readily  as  that  of  any  orticle  of  com- 
merce? If  there  were  certain  points  of  comparison,  it  would 
be  so ;  but  in  tliis  the  theory  of  agriculture  is  wofully  defi- 
cient. A  man  guesses  at  the  qualities  of  land  by  the  colour, 
the  feehng,  ami  other  uncertain  signs:  it  seldom  or  never 
occurs  to  a  furmor  to  examine  the  component  part«  of  a  soil, 
by  merely  diffusing  a  portion  in  water,  and  testing  the  depo- 
sits—much  less  to  compound  artificial  soils  ana  compare 
them  with  those  found  in  the  fields.  Yet  every  pardoner 
can  prepare  soils  suited  to  different  plants,  and  maKe  loams 
of  all  de<;recsj  of  richness  or  consistence.  In  all  these  it  will 
be  found  that  sand,  clay,  chalk,  and  decayed\egetable  sub- 
stances, in  various  proportions,  are  the  chief  ingredients. 
If  therefore  these  are  found  in  a  natural  loam,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  it  will  be  equally  productive,  and  the 
deficiency  of  any  one  int^redient  may  be  supplied  artifi- 
cially. This  would  be  goini;  rationally  and  scientifically  to 
work ;  and  the  result  would  be  a  more  certain  and  satisfac- 
tory practice  of  husbandry. 

It  might  be  an  interesting  and  highly  useful  inquiry  to 
ascertain  the  effect  of  the  contact  of  various  kinds  of  earth, 
moistened  with  water,  in  exciting  galvanic  action,  which  no 
doubt  ereatly  influences  the  chemical  affinities  of  the  ele- 
ments from  which  the  plants  derive  their  increase.  It  is  a 
subject  which  has  scarcely  ever  been  noticed,  and  we  would 
strongly  recommend  scientific  experiments  in  this  branch 
of  vegetable  physiology. 

lOANGO,  on  the  west  roantof  Africa,  is  the  most  north- 
cm  of  the  four  countries  or  districts  which  are  said  to  have 
antiently  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Coni^o,  as  explained 
in  the  articles  Congo,  Angola,  and  Bknouela.  In  the 
first-mentioned  of  these  articles  there  is  an  enumeration  of 
the  chief  authorities  firom  which  we  derive  our  information 
respecting  all  these  countries. 

i.oango  extends  along  the  coast  fVom  Cape  Lopez  6on- 
salvo  in  0^  44'  S.  lat.  to  the  river  Cjngo  or  Zaire,  which 
separates  it  fVom  Con^o  in  about  6°  S.  lat.  To  the  north 
it  u  said  to  he  bounded  by  Gabon,  or  Pongo,  and  to  the 
east  by  the  country  called  Mokoko,  or  Anziko.  Pigafetta, 
on  the  information  of  Duarte  Lopez,  extends  its  limits  into 
the  interior  about  200  miles  from  the  coast. 

According  to  Olferd  Dupper,  I^ango^  or  Loan^^go,  as  he 
writes  the  name,  was  antiently  only  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  territory  properly  so  called,  others  being  Mayomba,  or 
Majumba,  Kilongo,  Piri,  and  Wansi.  Other  early  accounts 
describe  the  principal  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Loango 
as  being  Loangiri,  Loangomongo,  Kilongo,  and  Piri.  To 
those  others  add  Sette,  Gobbi,  and  other  districts. 

Loango,  the  capital  town,  called  by  the  natives  Banza 
Loangiri,  it  in  the  province  of  the  same  name,  which  occu- 
pies the  south-western  angle  of  the  country.  It  stands  in 
a  large  plain,  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  is  described  both  by  Battel  and  Dapper,  and  the  latter 
also  gives  an  engraved  representation  of  it.  Here,  among 
other  buildings  is  or  was  attached  to  the  royal  palace  the 
dwelling  of  the  king's  wives,  stated  to  be  five  hundred  in 
number.  The  reigning  king  in  Battel's  time  (1599— 1607) 
had  four  hundred  children. 

Another  account  gives  the  king  seven  thousand  wives, 
one  of  whom  occupies  a  very  extraordinary  position,  having, 
it  is  affirmed,  the  right  of  directing  the  entire  public  con- 
duct of  the  king,  and  of  taking  his  life  if  he  refuse  to  obey 
her  commands.  Nay,  although  married  to  the  king,  she 
may  choose  any  other  man  she  pleases  for  her  lover,  and  all 
the  children  she  produces  are  still  accounted  of  the  blood 
royal.  At  the  same  lime  it  is  death  for  her  gallant  to  be 
surprised  in  the  embraces  of  another  woman.  This  highly 
privileged  lady  is  nominated  by  the  king  himself  to  the 
l>08t  she  fills,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Makonda. 

The  government,  like  that  generally  prevalent  among 
the  barbarous  tribes  of  this  part  of  Africa,  is  the  m.ist  ab- 
solute species  of  despotism.  Battel  states  that  the  kings  of 
Looneo  are  believed  by  their  subjects  to  be  divinities,  and 
that  the  titles  bv  which  thev  are  known,  Samba  and  Pango, 
have  that  bignification  in  the  language  of  the  country.  In 
particular,  they  are  held  to  have  the  powerof  bringiui;  down 
rain  from  the  sky  ;  and  this  useful  prerogative  they  exercise 
every  year,  on  the  petition  of  their  subjects,  with  great 
ceremony.  On  one  occasion  when  Battel  was  present,  an 
'^^"u***^  »^ower  fell  on  the  afternoon  of  the  same  dav  on 
which  tbe  king,  seated  on  bis  throne,  and  surrounded  bv 


the  admiring  multitude,  had  issued  the  usual  oomniaiid  le 
the  heavens  by  hurling  a  spear  into  the  air;  a  dreumstaiice 
which  excited  the  sentiment  of  the  national  sopentitioa  lo 
a  wonderful  pitch  ef  enthusiasm.  The  surceseor  to  the 
throne  is  the  king's  next  eldest  brother,  or,  if  he  have  no 
brother,  the  eldest  son  of  his  eldest  si<»ter.  Although  the 
kinp;  however  is  independent  of  the  nobles,  the  Utter  m 
their  own  sphere  apf*ear  to  exercise  unlimited  t}ranny  oxtr 
the  common  people.  The  religion  of  the  countr}  is  as 
idolatr}'  of  the  most  superstitious  character. 

A  great  part  of  the  country  is  covered  with  thick  wtxids 
and  it  isonlv  mountainous  in  tne  interior  towards  the  tooth. 
In  the  north  it  possesses  some  lakes  of  considerable  extent 
from  which,  ana  from  the  mountains,  many  n\er»  doMriKl 
to  the  sea.  Among  these  however  there  are  none  of  much 
magnitude,  with  the  exception  of  the  Banna,  at  the  mouth 
of  which  stands  the  town  of  Mayomba,  about  six  miln 
south  from  Cape  Negro,  or  nearly  m  3**  30'  8.  laL 

The  sea  contains  fish  in  abundance,  which  form  a  crtat 
part  of  the  sustenance  of  the  people ;  the  produce  of  tbt 
soil,  which  is  said  to  yield  three  harvests  in  the  year,  «ah 
very  little  cultivation,  consists  of  various  kinds  of  grain, 
such  as  are  raised  in  the  adjacent  regions.  Among  tU 
trees  are  some  dyeing  woods.  The  only  mineral  ftmnd  in 
the  country  seems  to  be  iron.  The  principal  animals  tlist 
are  mentioned  are  elephants  and  apo^  botn  of  vbicb  wetr 
formerly  very  numerous. 

LOASA'CEiE,  a  small  natural  order  of  polypetaloos 
£.\ogens,  consists  of  herbaceous  and  frequently  amiosl 
plants  covered  over  with  stiflf  hairs  or  stings,  which  produce 
considerable  pain  by  the  wounds  they  inflict.  They  ba\e 
alternate  lobed  leaves  without  stipules,  large  yellow,  red,  or 
white  flowers,  numerous  polyaaclphous  stamena*  withia 
which  are  stationed  singular  lobed  petaloid  appendages,  and 
an  inferior  ovary  with  parietal  placentss.  The  fruit  is  a  dry 
or  fleshy  capsule,  with  the  valves  sometimes  twisted  spballT. 
The  order  is  nearly  allied  to  Cucurbitaceie ;  all  the  anoWa 
species  are  American,  atd  the  greater  part  from  Chili  and 
Peru.  The  ^nera  in  gardens  are  Loa^a,  Mentxelia,  sitd 
Blnmenbachia. 
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LOBA^IA.  [BuLLAD^  vol.  vi.,  p.  1 1] 
LOBBHRA  VASCO.  [Amadis  db  Gaxtla.] 
L*OBEL»  or,  LOBEL,  MATTHEW,  wie  of  the  founders 
of  the  science  of  systematic  botany,  was  born  in  Flanders, 
m  the  year  1558,  travelled  in  various  parts  of  the  middle 
lod  south  of  Europe,  and  finally  settled  in  England,  where 
be  became  physician  to  James  I.  He  is  chiefly  known  now 
as  the  author  of  botanical  works  illustrated  by  great  num- 
bers of  figures,  of  which  there  are  above  2000  in  his  •  Plan- 
tarum  Historia,'  a  folio  work  published  at  Antwerp,  in 
1576.  and  still  referred  to  by  critical  writers  on  systematic 
b^any.  But  his  name  deserves  mention  more  particularly 
as  that  of  the  first  naturalist  who  devised  the  present  method 
of  arranging  plants  in  their  natural  orders,  rudely  indeed, 
but  with  sufficient  distinctness.  In  his  'Stirpium  nova 
idTcrsaria,*  published  in  London,  in  1570,  and  dedicated  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  he  expressly  mentions  GraminesD,  Acori, 
under  which  Iridaceto  and  Zingiberacese  are  included.  As- 

Shodeleo^*  Serides  or  Cichoraceso,  Atriplices  or  Chenopo- 
iace«e,  Brassicce  or  Cruciforoo,  Glaucia  or  Papaveraceso, 
Labtata*.  Asperifoliso,  LeguniinossD,  and  some  others.  Lobel 
died  at  Higbgate,  near  Tendon,  in  1616.  The  genus  Lo- 
belia was  dedicated  to  him  by  Linnseus. 

LOBE'LIA  INFLATTA,  or  Indian  tobacco,  an  annual 
plant,  growing  in  most  districts  of  North  America,  of  which 
the  oval  obtuse  leaves  are  used  in  medicine.  They  have 
an  undulated  and  irregularly-toothed  margin,  rough  sur- 
face, and  slightly  pilose  below,  posseshin^  a  taste  which 
gradually  be^mes  acrid  and  pungent.  1  he  inflated  cap- 
sakfs  possess  the  same  virtues. 

The  action  on  the  human  system  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  tobacco  when  chewed,  producing  a  copious  flow  of 
sahva,  aivl  if  swallowed  in  considerable  dose  causing  great 
relaxation  of  all  muscular  structures,  including  the  heart 
and  arteries,  accompanied  with  debility  and  cold  perspira* 
tions.  and  also  paleneiis  of  the  surface.  In  large  doses  it 
proves  decidedly  poisonous.  It  frequently  acts  as  an  emetic 
and  expectorant  when  given  in  small  ana  regulated  doses. 

It  has  been  found  eminently  useful  in  warding  ofi*  or  cut- 
ting short  a  paroxysm  of  asthma,  either  taken  internally  in 
substance,  or  in  the  form  of  an  telherial  tincture,  or  inhaled 
as  smoke  along  with  aromatic  herbs.  It  has  been  found 
beneficial  as  an  expectorant  and  relaxant  in  hooping-cough, 
but  neither  in  it  nor  asthma  does  it  prove  more  than  a  pal- 
liative, or  afford  more  than  temporary  relief;  an  such  how- 
ever it  is  very  serviceable  in  some  nervous  affections  with 
irregular  action  of  the  heart. 

iJOBELlA'CEiE.  an  important  natural  order  of  mono- 
petalous  Exogens,  differing  from  Campanulaceac  in  having 
irregular  flowers  and  syngenesious  stamens,  but  otherwise 
resembling  them  very  nearly ;  of  these  two  characters  the 
ln%t  is  the  most  absolute,  Isotoma,  a  lobeliaceous  genus, 
being  so  called  because  its  flowers  are  regular.  The  species 
principally  inhabit  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world ;  in  Europe 
they  are  rare,  in  North  America  much  more  common,  espe- 
ctallv  in  the  southern  states,  and  they  are  abundant  in  the 
better  eountries  of  South  America.  Many  are  found  at 
the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  the  north  of  India ;  their 
&\ourite  haunts  bein^amp  woods  or  situations  freely  sup- 
plied with  moisture.  They  abound  in  a  milky  juice,  which 
in  all  is  acrid,  and  in  some  so  intensely  so  as  to  produce 
daogerous  or  even  fatal  consequences  when  applied  to  the 
surfiice  of  the  body  or  taken  internally.  Among  the  most 
virulent  is  the  Hippobroma  longiflorum,  a  West  Indian 
Fpecies,  and  the  Lobelia  Tupa,  a  Chilian  plant  now  common 
in  gardens.  Nevertheless  certain  species  have  proved,  in 
skilful  hands,  valuable  curative  agents,  especially  the 
Lobelia  inflata,  or  Indian  tobacco.  Many  of  the  plants  of 
this  order  are  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the  sake  of  their 
brilliant  blue  or  scarlet  flowers:  white  and  yellow  are  rare 
in  ibe  order. 

LXXBIPES,  Cuvier*s  name  for  a  genus  of  Wading  Birds 
(familv  Lon^rostres,  Cuv.),  the  type  of  which  is  Tringa 
hyr^oorea,  Linn.  The  genus  is  identical  with  Phalaropui 
ofVieillot. 

IX^BO,  JEROME,  a  native  of  Lisbon,  entered  the  order 
of  tbe  Jesuits,  and  became  professor  in  their  college  at 
Coimbra,  whence  he  was  ordered  to  the  missions  in  India. 
He  arrived  at  Groa  in  1622,  and  after  remaining  there 
about  a  twelvemonth  he  volunteered  for  the  mission  to 
Abv^ninia.  The  sovereign  of  that  country,  whom  Lobo  calls 
Saitma  Segued^  had  turned  Catholic  through  the  instru- 
- — itality  of  Father  Paei*  who  had  gone  to  Abyssinia  iu 


1 603.  The  connexion  between  Abyssinia  and  Portugal  had 
begun  nearly  a  century  before,  when  the  Negus,  or  em- 
peror David,  having  asked  the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese 
against  the  Moors  of  Adel,  Don  Christopher  de  Gama,  ono 
of  the  sons  of  the  discoverer  Vasco  de  Gama,  was  sent  from 
India  with  400  men  to  Abyssinia.  [Alvarkz,  Fhan- 
cisco] 

Lcbo  sailed  from  Goa  in  1624,  and  landed  at  Pat4,  on  the 
coast  of  Mombaza,  thinking  of  reaching  Abyssinia  by  land. 
The  empire  of  Abyssinia  then  extended  much  farther  south 
than  it  does  at  present ;  and  this  route  was  considered  by 
the  Portuguese  in  India  as  preferable  to  that  by  the  Red 
Sea,  the  coasts  of  which  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks. 
Lobo  proceeded  some  distance  from  Pat6  to  the  northward 
among  the  Gallas,  of  whom  he  gives  an  account,  but  find- 
ing it  impracticable  to  penetrate  into  Abyssinia  by  that 
way,  he  retraced  his  steps  to  the  coast  and  embarked  for 
India. 

In  the  following  year  (lG2o)  he  sailed  again  with  Mendei, 
the  newly  apoointed  patriarch  of  Ethiopia,  and  other  mis- 
sionaries.   This  time  they  sailed  up  the  Red  Sea  and 
landed  at  Belur.  or  Belal  Bay,  13**  14'  N.  lat,  on  the  Dancali 
coast,  whose  sheik  was  tributary  to  Abyssinia,  and  thence 
crossing  the  salt  plain  he  entered  Tigr^  by  a  mountain- 
pass  and   arrived   at    Fremona    near  Duan,  where    the 
missionary  settlement  was.     Here  Lobo  remained  the  re- 
mainder of  that  year,  after  which  the  patriarch  proceeded 
to  the  emperor's  court,  but  Lobo  remained  in  Tigre,  where 
he  spent  several  years  as  superintendent  of  the  missions  in 
that   kingdom.    A   revolt  of  the  viceroy  of  Tigr^,  Tecla 
Georgia,  put  Lobo  in  great  danger,  for  tbe  rebels  were 
joined  by  tbe  Abyssinian,  priests,  who  hated  the  Catholic 
missionaries,  and  indeed  represented  the  protection  given 
to  them  by  the  emperor  Segued  as  the  greatest  cause  of 
complaint  against  him.    The  viceroy  however  was  defeated, 
arrested  and  hanged,  and  Lobo,  having  repaired  to  the  em- 
peror's court,  was  afterwards  sent  by  his  superiors  to  the 
kingdom  of  Damot.    He  hero  introduces  in  his  narrative 
an  account  of  the  Nile  and  its  sources, '  partly,'  he  says, 
'  from  what  he  had  himself  seen,  and  partly  from  what  he 
had  heard  from  the  natives.'    His  account  coincides  in  the 
main  with  the  subsequent  observations  of  Bruce  and  others. 
From  Damot  Lobo  after  some  time  returned  again  to  Tigr6, 
where  the  persecution  raised  by  the  son  and  successor  of 
Segued  overtook  him.    All  the  Portuguese,  to  the  number 
of  4U0,  with  the  patriarch,  a  bishop,  and  eighteen  Jesuits, 
were  compelled  to  leave  the  country  in  1634.    They  put 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Bahmegash,  by 
whom  however  thev  were  given  up  to  the  Turks  at  Maso- 
wall,  who  demande(l  a  ransom.     Lobo  was  sent  to  India  for 
the  purpose,  and  he  endeavoured  strongly  to  persuade  the 
Portuguese  viceroy  to  send  a  squaflron  with  troops  to  take 
possession  of  Masowah,  but  the  viceroy  had  not  the  spirit 
nor  perhaps  the  means  to  follow  his  advice,  and  referred 
him  to  Lisbon.    Lobo  sailed  for  Europe,  but,  as  he  him- 
self says  at  the  end  of  his  narrative,  '  never  had  any 
man  a  voyage  so  troublesome  as  mine,  or  interrupted  by 
such  a  variety  of  unhappy  accidents.    I  was  shipwrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Natal,  was  taken  by  the  Hollanders,  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  mention  the  daiigers  which  I  was  exposed  to 
both  by  land  and  sea  before  I  arrived  in  Portugal.'    Por- 
tugal was  then  under  the  king  of  Spain,  and  LoIk>  was  sent 
to  Madrid,  where  he  found  still  more  indifference  with  re- 
gard to  Abyssinian  affaurs  than  he  had  experienced  at  Goa. 
Still  engrossed  by  his  favourite  idea,  that  of  reclaiming 
Abyssinia  to  the  Catholic  &ilh  by  means  of  Portuguese  in- 
fluence and  arms,  Lobo  set  off  for  Rome,  but  there  also  he 
found  little  encouragement 

In  1640  he  returned  to  India,  and  became  rector  and 
afterwards  provincial  of  the  Jesuits  at  Goa.  In  1656  he 
returned  to  Lisbon  ;  and  in  1659  he  published  the  narrative 
of  his  journey  to  Abyssinia,  under  the  title  of  *  History  of 
Ethiopia,'  which  was  afierwards  translated  into  French  by 
the  Abb^  Le^nd,  who  added  a  continuation  of  the  history 
of  the  Catholic  missions  in  Abyssinia  after  Lobo's  departure, 
and  also  an  account  of  the  expedition  of  Poncet,  a  French 
surgeon,  who  reached  that  country  from  Egypt,  and  a  sub- 
sequent attempt  made  by  Du  Roule,  who  bore  a  sort  of 
diplomatic  character  from  the  French  court,  but  was  mur- 
dered on  his  way,  at  Sennaar,  in  1 705.  This  is  followed  by 
several  dissertations  on  the  history,  religion,  government, 
&c.,  of  Abyssinia.  The  whole  was  translated  into  English 
by  Dr.  Johnson  in  17dl.    Tbtra  had  already  appeared  in 
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1675  a  littla  work  published  by  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
said  to  be  translated  from  a  Portuguese  MS^  styled '  A 
Short  Relation  of  the  River  Nile/  which  is  also  found  in 
Thi\'^not*8  collection,  and  the  original  of  which  is  Lobo*s. 
Many  of  the  particulars  coincide  with  those  in  the  larger 
narrative.  Lobo  died  at  Lisbon  in  1678.  He  was  a  man 
of  abilities,  enterprise,  and  perseverance,  and  altogether  well 
qualified  for  the  mission  which  he  undertook. 

LOBOPH Y'LLIA.  A  nortion  of  the  animals  included  in 
Lamarck's  genus  Car}'opnyllia  is  thus  named  by  Bioinvillo. 
[Madrkphyllioia.] 

JjOBSTER.    [Astacus;  Crustacea;  Homarus.] 

LOBULA'RIA,  a  group  of  recent  xoophyta,  separated 
from  the  Linnaean  Alcyonia.    [Alcyonk^s.] 

LOCARNO.    [TiciNa] 

LOCUABER,  a  district  of  Scotland  in  the  south-west  of 
Inverness-shire,  which  takes  its  name  from  *  I^chaber,'  a 
small  lake  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  William,  which,  according 
to  Camden,  was  formerly  written '  Loghuaber,'  signifying  the 
mouth  of  the  lakes.  The  north-western  boundary  of  this 
district  is  formed  by  Loch  Eil,  Loch  Lochie,  and  the  Cale- 
donia! Canal,  while  towards  the  south  and  south-west  it  is 
terminated  by  the  shires  of  Perlhand  Argyle,  from  which  it 
is  partly  separated  by  Loch  Leven.  The  north-eastern  boun- 
dary is  formed  by  the  district  of  Badenooh ;  but  the  natural 
limits  in  this  direction  are  not  distinctly  defined,  and  more- 
over thoee  given  by  different  authorities  are  not  quite  in 
accordance.  In  the  map  of  Inverness-shire  published  in 
the  '  New  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  *  the  northeastern 
boundary  is  nearly  a  straight  line  joining  the  southern 
extremity  of  Loch  Ericht  and  the  northern  extremity  of 
Loch  Lochie,  according  to  which  the  greatest  length  of  the 
district,  from  north-west  to  southeast,  does  not  exceed  32 
miles,  while  its  greatest  width,  between  Lochs  Lochie  and 
Kricht,  is  about  20  miles ;  and  as  its  form,  as  there  given,  is 
nearly  triangular,  the  area  must  be  about  320  square  miles. 
But  in  the  Map  of  Scotland  published  by  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  the  district  appears  to  ex- 
tend as  far  northeast  as  Loch  Spey ;  whereby  its  superficial 
extent  is  somewhat  augmented. 

LOCHES.    [Indrb  xt  Loire.] 

LOCI.    [Locus] 

LOCK,  MATTHEW,  an  English  composer  of  great  and 
deserved  celebrity,  was  born  in  Exeter,  and,  as  a  chorister 
of  the  cathedral,  was  instructed  in  the  elements  of  music  by 
Wake  tlie  organist  He  completed  his  studies  under  Ed- 
ward Gibbons,  a  brother  of  tne  illustrious  Orlando.  The 
continuator  of  Baker*s  Chronicle  tells  us  that  Lock  was 
employed  to  write  the  music  for  the  public  entry  of  Charles 
II.;  shortly  after  which  he  was  appointed  composer  in 
ordinary  to  that  king.  Assuming  that  he  had  reached  his 
85th  year  at  the  period  of  the  Restoration,  the  date  of  his 
birth  may  be  fixed  at  1635.  His  first  publication  was  under 
the  title  of  A  Little  Contort  qf  Three  Parts,  for  Viole  or 
Violins,  consisting  of  pavans,  ayres,  sarabands.  &e. ;  the 
first  twenty  for  two  viols  and  a  base.  In  Playford*s  Catch 
that  catch  can  are  glees,  &c.,  by  Lock,  and  among  them 
that  agreeable  piece  of  vocal  harmony,  Ne*er  trouble  thyseff 
about  Times  or  their  Turnings^ 

Lock  was  the  first  English  composer  for  the  stage.  He 
set  the  instrumental  music  in  the  Tempest,  as  performed  in 
1673;  and  in  the  same  year  composed  the  overture,  airs, 
&C.  to  Shadwell's  Psyche,  which  ne  published  two  years 
after,  with  a  prefiice  bet  raying  strong  symptoms  of  that  iras- 
cible temper  which  subsequently  displayed  itself  in  very 
glaring  colours ;  first  in  a  quarrel  with  the  gentlemen  of 
tlie  chapel-royal ;  and  next,  in  his  opposition  to  a  plan  pro- 
posed for  a  great  improvement  in  musical  notation  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Salmon,  A.M.,  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 
The  abusive  and  bitter  terms  in  which  he  expressed  himself 
in  a  iNimphlet,  entitled  'Observations  on  a  late  Book  called 
an  Essay,*  &o.,  which  is  an  answer  to  Salmon's  proposal, 
are  at  once  a  distinct  proof  of  Lock's  uncontrollea  violent 
disposition,  and  either  of  his  utter  incapabilitv  of  justly 
estimating  a  plan  which  would  have  proved  highly  beneficial 
to  the  art,  or  of  his  selfishness  in  opposing  what  he  may 
have  thought  likely  to  militate  against  his  personal  inter- 
ests. [Clxf.]  His  resistance,  backed  by  his  prejudiced 
brethren,  was  unfortunately  successful,  and  an  opportunity 
was  lust  of  accomplishing  with  ease  that  which  every  year's 
delay  renders  mure  ditheult  to  effect,  though  ultimately, 
and  at  no  distant  period,  the  amelioration  suggested  by 
the  above-named  mathematician,  or  a  still    more  oom- 


plete  and  decided  one»  will  be  foteed  oa  tbepnifcMuiirf 
music. 

Lock  contributed  much  to  tlie  musical  poblicatioos  of  bis 
day.  His  sacred  compoeitions,  some  of^  which  appear  ia 
the  Harnwnia  Saerot  and  in  Boyce*8  CrUleetiumqf  CttlMedrat 
MusiCf  are  quaint,  though  they  show  that  he  «^«  a  OMsicr 
of  harmony.  But  his  Music  in  Macbeth  is  that  on  whKk  tui 
fame  was  built,  and  which  will  float  bis  name  down  ibe 
stream  of  time:  'it  ia,'  says  his  biographer,  in  The  Harwt^ 
nicon,  *  a  lasting  monument  of  the  author's  creattre  powtr. 
and  of  his  judgment.  If  the  age  in  which  it  watprodoesd* 
the  infantine  state  of  dramatic  miuic  at  that  partod,  ibe 
paucity  and  imperfectness  of  instruments,  and  the  btuBUi 
condition  of  what  was  then  called  an  orchestra,  be  all  duly 
considered,  his  work  will  be  described,  not  as  "  a  spark«**  as 
Dr.  Buniey  calls  it,  but  as  a  blaxe  of  genius,  the  bnghtMH 
of  which  neither  years  nor  comparison  have  been  able  t9 
dim,  and  which,  could  it  have  been  aided  by  the  enlarfcd 
means  so  plenteously  afforded  in  after- timet,  would  nov 
have  shone  with  a  splendour  that  has  rarely  been  eqoalkd 
in  any  age  or  country.' 

Lock  died  in  1677,  having  a  few  years  before  become  a 
member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  As  a  oonsaqoencs 
of  his  conversion,  he  retired  from  the  king's  service,  aad 
was  appointed  organist  to  the  consort  of  Charlea*  who  was 
of  the  communion  adopted  by  the  composer. 

LOCKE.  JOHN,  was  bom  at  Wrington  near  Bristol,  on 
the  29th  August,  1632.  By  the  advice  of  Cokmel  Popham, 
under  whom  Locke's  father  had  served  in  the  parliain«ntary 
wars,  Locke  was  placed  at  Westminster  School,  from 
which  he  was  elected  in  1651  to  Christ  Churcht  Oxibrd. 
He  applied  himself  at  that  university  with  great  diligence  to 
the  study  of  classical  literature;  and  by  the  private  rettdmg 
of  the  works  of  Bacon  and  Descartes,  he  sought  to  acottov 
that  aliment  for  his  pbiloaophical  spirit  which  he  did  not 
find  in  the  Aristotelian  scholastic  philosophy,  as  taught  to 
the  schools  of  Oxford.  Though  the  writmgs  of  DescartM 
may  have  contributed,  bv  their  precision  and  scientific  ase- 
thod.  to  the  formation  of  ods  philosophical  style,  vet,  if  wamay 
judge  from  the  simply  controversial  notices  of  tban  in  the 
V^ssay  concerning  Human  Understanding,'  they  appear  to 
have  exercised  a  negative  infiuence  on  the  mind  of  Locke ; 
while  the  principleofthe  Baconian  method  of  obserratioa  gave 
to  it  that  taste  for  experimental  studies  which  forms  the  basts 
of  his  own  system,  and  probably  determined  his  choioa  of  a 
profession.  He  adopted  that  of  medicine,  ahich  bowtwr 
the  weakness  of  his  constitution  prevented  him  fnvn  prac- 
tising. 

In  1664  Locke  visited  Berlin  as  secretary  to  Sir  W. 
Swan,  envoy  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg;  but  after  a 
year  he  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  acci&ntally  ibratd 
the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Ashley,  afterwards  earl  of'^Shaftek- 
bury.  Locke  accepted  the  invitation  of  this  nobteman  to 
reside  in  his  house ;  and  from  this  time  he  attached  hteself 
to  his  fortunes  diunng  life,  and  after  death  vindicated  his 
memory  and  honour.  {M^mmres  pour  servir  d  ia  I'tt 
if  Antotne  Ashley.  Comte  de  Shaftesbury,  tfr^e  des  Papitn 
defeu  M.  L^ehe,  et  redigSes  par  Le  Clerc,  Bibliotk.  Closjif; 
t  vii.,  p.  146.)  In  the  house  of  Shaftesbury  Locke  became 
acQuainied  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  dsy, 
ana  was  introduced  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland.  wbocD, 
in  1668,  he  accompanied  on  a  tour  into  France.  Upon  the 
death  of  the  earl,  he  returned  to  England,  where  ha  aAa 
found  a  home  in  the  house  of  I^rd  Asliley,  who  was  tkm 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  Locke  was  emptoyed  to 
draw  up  a  constitution  for  the  government  of  Caroli&a. 
wbioh  province  had  been  grants  by  Charles  IL  to  Lord 
Ashley  with  seven  others. 

In  1670  Locke  commenced  his  investigations  into  thr 
nature  and  extent  of  the  human  understanding,  but  his 
numerous  avocations  long  protracted  the  oomplelkm  of  bts 
work.  In  1672.  when  Ashley  was  created  earl  of  Sbaltea- 
bury  and  made  lord  chancellor,  Locke  was  appointed  secrv- 
tary  of  presentations.  This  situation  he  held  until  Shaftaa 
bury  resigned  the  great  seal,  when  he  exchanged  it  fbr  tbat 
of  secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  of  which  the  earl  suU 
retained  the  post  of  president. 

In  1675  Locke  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelor 
in  medicine,  and  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  visBt«4 
Fmnce,  being  apprehensive  of  consumption.  At  Moot* 
pelier,  where  he  ultimately  took  up  his  residence^  he  fmmil 
the  acquaintance  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  to  whom  he  all— 
wards  dedicated  his  *  Essay  concerning  Human  Understaad- 
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ing.*  In  1679  Locke  was  recalled  to  England  by  the  earl  of 
SliafUsbury,  who  had  been  restored  to  favour  and  appointed 
pmid#nt  of  the  counciL  Six  months  afterwards  however 
tie  was  again  disgraced,  and,  after  a  short  imprisonment  in 
(be  Tower,  was  uliimalely  compelled  to  leave  England  in 
1683,  to  avoid  a  prosecution  for  high  treason.  Locke  fol« 
lowed  his  patron  to  Holland,  where,  even  after  the  death 
of  Shaftesbury,  he  continued  to  reside;  for  the  hostility  of 
tbe  court  was  transferred  to  Locke,  and  notwithstanding  a 
vmk  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  dean,  his  name  was 
cn^d,  by  royal  mandate  of  the  16th  of  November,  1684, 
frm  the  number  of  the  students  of  Chri^it  Church.  But 
ibo  rancour  of  the  court-party  extended  its  persecution 
of  Locke  even  into  Hollnnd,  and  in  the  following  year 
ifae  English  envoy  demanded  of  the  States-general  tbe 
dfilifery  of  Mr.  Locke,  with  eighty-tbree  other  persons,  on 
the  charge  of  participating  in  the  expedition  of  the  duke  of 
Moamoutb.  Fortunately  Locke  found  friends  to  conceal 
hria  until  either  the  court  lAs  satisfied  of  his  innocence  or 
the  fury  of  persecution  had  passed  away.  During  his  resi- 
dence in  Holland  be  became  acquainted  with  Limborch, 
Leclerc,  and  other  learned  men  attached  to  the  cause  of 
free  inquiry,  both  in  religion  and  politics.  Having  com- 
pleted his  'Essay  concerning  Human  Understand mg'  in 
1687,  he  made  an  abridgement  of  it,  which  was  translated 
into  French  by  Lederc,  who  inserted  it  in  one  of  his 
Bibliothiques.  In  that  of  1686  he  had  already  published 
hts  '  Adversariorum  Methodus,  or  a  New  Method  of  a  Com- 
mou-place  Book.*  which  was  originally  written  in  French, 
tnd  was  aAerwards  first  published  in  English  among  his 
posthumous  works.  In  the  '  Bibliothdque*  of  1 688  appeared 
bit  Letter  on  Toleration,  addressed  to  Limborch,  which  was 
woo  translated  into  Latin,  and  published  the  next  year  at 
Guoda.  On  the  Revolution  of  1688,  Locke  returned  to 
Biiglaod  in  the  fleet  which  conveyed  the  princess  of  Orange. 
In  reward  for  hb  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  Locke 
now  obtained,  through  the  interest  of  Lord  Mordaunt,  the 
•ittiation  of  commissioner  of  appeals,  with  a  salary  of  200/. 
a^ear.  In  1690  his  reputation  as  a  philosophical  writer 
vu  established  by  the  publication  of  his 'Essay  concern- 
ing Human  Understanding,'  which  met  with  immense 
success.  Independent  of  the  merits  of  the  work  itself 
as  an  attempt  to  apply  the  Baconian  method  of  ob- 
servation and  experience  to  establish  a  theory  of  human 
knowledi^  many  circumstances  contributed  to  its  success : 
among  others,  tbe  personal  celebrity  of  the  author  as  a 
friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  tho  attempt 
made  at  Oxford  to  prevent  its  being  read  in  the  colleges, 
a  measure  which  could  not  fail  to  hffve  a  contrary  efl^ect. 
Numerous  editiona  passed  rapidly  through  the  press,  and 
Uanslations  having  been  made  of  it  into  Latin  and  French, 
tbe  fame  of  the  author  was  quickly  spread  throughout 
Eorope  In  the  same  year  Locke  published  a  second 
letter  on  Toleration,  in  answer  to  an  attack  on  his  first  letter 
by  Jonas  Proast,  a  clergyman  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
as  well  as  two  treaties  on  Government.  These  essays  were 
intended  generally  to  answer  the  partisans  of  the  exiled 
king,  who  called  the  existing  government  a  usurpation, 
bat  particularly  to  refute  the  principles  advanced  in  the 
•  Patrtarcba*  of  Sir  Robert  Filmer,  who  bad  maintained 
that  men  are  not  naturally  free,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
at  liberty  to  choose  either  governors  or  forms  of  govern- 
m«Dt,  and  that  all  legiiimate  government  is  an  absolute 
moQarchr.  The  first  essay  is  devoted  to  the  refutation 
of  the  arguments  by  which  Sir  Robert  supports  these  prin- 
ciples, and  which  are  ultimately  reduced  to  this,  that  all 
gov^emment  was  originally  vested  by  God  in  Adam  as  the 
nther  of  all  mankind,  and  that  kings,  as  the  representatives 
of  Adam,  are  possessed  of  the  same  unlimited  authority  as 
Tuents  exercise  over  their  children.  In  the  second  essay 
Locke  proceeds  to  establish,  what  had  been  the  leading 
^egtoa  of  the  Puritans  and  Independents,  that  the  legiti- 
toMtj  of  a  government  depends  solely  and  ultimately  on 
the  popular  sanction  or  the  consent  of  men  making  use  of 
Aeif  reason  to  unite  together  into  a  societv  or  societies. 
TW^ik>»ophical  basis  of  this  treatise  formed  a  model  for 
Ac  *Contrat  Social'  of  RousseaiL 

Tbe  air  of  London  disagreeing  with  Locke,  who  suffered 
fan  a  eoDftitutional  complaint  of  asthma,  he  accepted  the 
9i  apartments  in  the  house  of  his  friend  Sir  Francis 
^ — ,  at  Oates  in  Essex,  where  he  resided  for  the  re- 
of  his  life*    In  this  retirement  he  wrote  his  third 


letter  on  Toleration,  which  called  forth  a  reply  from  Locke's 
former  anUgonist  on  the  subjeet;  in  answer  to  whom  a 
fourth  letter,  in  an  unfinished  state,  was  published  after  the 
death  of  Locke.  In  1693  he  first  gave  to  tbe  world  his 
'  Thoughts  upon  Education,'  to  which  hkewise  Rousseau  is 
largely  indebted  for  his  *  Emile.'  Though  appointed  one 
of  the  commissioners  of  trade  and  plantations  in  1695, 
Locke  still  found  leisure  for  writing.  The  treatise,  which 
was  published  in  this  year,  'On  the  Reasonableness  of  Chris- 
tianity.' was  intended  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  a  design 
which  William  III.  had  adopted  to  reconcile  and  unite  all 
sects  of  professing  Christians,  and  accordingly  the  object  of 
the  tract  was  to  determine  what,  amid  so  many  conflicting 
views  of  religion,  were  the  points  of  belief  common  to  all. 
This  work  being  attacked  by  Dr.  Edwards,  in  his  *  Soci- 
nianism  unmasked,'  Locke  pubhshed  in  defence  of  it  a  first 
and  a  second  'Vindication  of  the  Reasonableness  of  Chris-> 
tianity,*  &c.  In  1697  Locke  was  again  engaged  in  the 
controversy,  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  a  *  Defence 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,*  by  StillingHeet,  bishop  of 
Worcester,  in  which  the  bishop  had  censured  certain  pas- 
sages in  the  'Essay  concerning  Human  Understanding,' 
as  tending  to  subvert  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. Against  this  charge  Locko  ably  vindicated  his 
Essay;  and  the  controversy,  after  having  been  main- 
tained for  some  time,  was  at  length  terminated  by  the  death 
of  Stillingfleet. 

Locke's  health  had  now  become  so  impaired,  that  he  de- 
termined to  resign  his  office  of  commissioner  of  trade  and 
plantations.  He  refused  to  receive  a  pension  which  was 
offered  him,  and  which  his  services  in  the  public  cause  had 
amply  merited.  From  the  time  of  his  retirement  he  re- 
sided alwavs  at  Oates,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life 
to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Among  others  of  his 
religious  labours  at  this  perioa,  a  '  Discourse  on  Miracles,' 
and  •  Paraphrases,  with  notes,  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,' 
together  with  an  '  Essay  for  the  Understanding  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles  by  consulting  St.  Paul  himself,'  were  pub- 
lished among  his  posthumous  papers.  These  contained 
also  the  work,  « Of  the  Conduct  of  the  UndersUnding,'  and 
an  '  Examination  of  Father  Malebranche's  opinion  of 
Seeing  all  things  in  God.'  He  died  on  the  28th  October, 
1704,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

The  personal  character  of  Locke  was  in  complete  har- 
mony with  the  opinions  which  he  so  zealously  and  so 
ably  advocated.  Truly  attached  to  the  cause  of  Hberty, 
he  was  also  willing  to  suffer  for  it.  Perfectly  disinterested, 
and  without  any  personal  objects  at  stake  in  the  political 
views  which  he  adopted,  he  never  deviated  from  modreation, 
and  the  sincerity  of  bis  own  profession  rendered  him  toler- 
ant of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  conscientious  sentiments 
of  others. 

As  a  writer  Locke  has  a  happy  facility  in  expressing  his 
meaning  with  perspicuity  in  the  simplest  and  most  familiar 
language.  Clearness  indeed  is  the  leading  character  of  his 
composition,  which  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  best  prose  of 
the  period.  His  style  however  is  rather  diffuse  than  pre* 
cise,  the  same  thought  being  presented  under  a  great  variety 
of  aspects,  while  his  reasonings  are  somewhat  prolix,  and 
his  elucidations  of  a  principle  occasionally  unnecessarily  pro- 
longed. These  are  faults  however  which,  though  they  may 
materially  detract  from  the  merits  of  his  composition  as  a 
model  or  critical  correctness,  have  nevertheless  greatly 
tended  to  make  his '  Essay  concerning  Human  Understand- 
ing' a  popular  work, 

A  rapid  analysis  of  this  Essay  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
furm  a  right  estimate  of  the  philosophical  merits  of  Locke. 

As  all  human  knowledge  ultimately  reposes',  both  in 
legitimacy  and  extent,  on  the  range  and  correctness  of  the 
cognitive  faculty,  which  Locke  designates  by  the  term  'under- 
standing,' Locke  proposes  to  determine  what  objects  our 
understanding  is  and  is  not  fitted  to  deal  with.  With  this 
view  he  proposes  in  the  first  place  to  inquire  into  the  origin 
of  ideas ;  in  the  next  place,  to  show  the  nature  of  that 
knowledge  which  is  acquired  by  those  ideas,  and  its  cer- 
tainty, evidence,  and  extent ;  and  lastly,  to  determine  the 
nature  and  grounds  of  assent  or  opinion. 

Before  entering  upon  this  investigation  Locke  gets  rid  of  a 
supposition  whicb,  if  once  admitted,  would  render  all  such 
inquiry  useless.  The  refutation  of  the  theory  of  innate 
ideas  and  principles  of  knowledge  is  the  subject-matter  of 
the  first  book  of  the  Essay.    Generally,  he  observes,  tbs 
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oommon  Aisent  of  men  to  ct^rtftin  faiidtmeutal  principles 
may  bo  explained  otherwise  than  by  the  supposition  of 
Uieir  being  innate;  and  consequently  the  hypothesis  is 
unnecessary.  But,  in  particular,  he  denies  that  there  are 
any  such  universal  ana  primary  principles  as  are  admitted 
by  all  men,  and  known  as  soon  as  developed,  for  to  these 
two  heads  he  reduces  all  the  arguments  usually  advanced 
in  support  of  this  hypothesis.  Thus  of  speculative  piin- 
ciples  he  takes  the  principles  of  rtontradiciion  and  identity, 
and  bhows,  by  an  inductive  appeal  to  savages,  infants,  and 
idiots,  that  they  are  not  universally  acknowledged ;  and  as 
to  their  being  primary,  he  appeals  to  observation  of  the 
infant  mind,  as  proving  that  they  are  far  fiom  being  the 
first  ideas  of  which  the  human  mind  is  conscious.  The 
priiusiples  of  morals  are  next  submitted  to  a  similar  ex- 
amination ;  and  lastly,  he  shows  that  no  ideas  are  innate : 
for  this  purpose  he  selects  the  ideas  of  God  and  substance, 
which,  by  a  like  appeal  to  savage  nations  and  children,  he 
proves  to  be  neither  universal  nor  primary,  and  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  that  neither  particular  ideas  nor  general 
principles  of  knowledge  or  morals  are  antecedent  to  ex- 
perience. 

The  only  source  of  human  knowledge  is  experience, 
which  is  two^fold,  either  internal  or  external,  according  as 
it  is  employed  about  sensible  objects  or  the  operations  of 
our  minds.  Hence  there  are  two  kinds  of  ideas,  ideas  of 
sensation  and  ideas  of  reflection.  Refleotion  might  pro- 
perly be  called  an  internal  sense.  The  latter  are  subsequent 
to  the  former,  and  are  inferior  in  distinctness  to  those  fur- 
nished to  the  mind  through  the  sensuous  impressions  of 
outward  objects.  Without  consciousness  it  is,  according  to 
Locke,  impossible  to  have  an  idea ;  for  to  have  an  idea  and 
to  be  conscious  of  it  is  the  same  thing.  He  accordingly 
maintains,  at  great  length,  against  Descartes,  that  the  mmd 
does  not  always  think,  and  that  its  essence  does  not  con- 
sist in  thinking. 

Now  all  ideas,  whether  of  sensation  or  reflection,  corre- 
spond to  their  objects,  and  there  is  no  knowledge  of  things 
piossible  except  as  determined  by  our  ideas.  These  ideas 
are  eitlier  ^niple,  and  not  admitting  of  further  reduction, 
or  complex.  The  simple  rise  from  the  inner  or  outer  sense ; 
and  they  are  ultimately  the  sole  materials  of  all  knowled^, 
for  all  complex  ideas  may  be  resolved  into  them.  The 
understanding  cannot  originate  any  simple  idea.s  or  change 
them,  but  must  passively  receive  them  as  they  are  presented 
to  it.  Locke  here  makes  the  first  attempt  to  give  an 
analysis  of  the  sensuous  faculty,  to  refer  to  each  of  the 
senses  the  ideas  derived  from  thorn  separately,  or  from  the 
combined  operation  of  s^eral.  Thus  light  and  colour  are 
derived  fVom  vision  alone,  but  extension  and  figure  from 
the  joint  action  of  sight  and  touch.  While  the  outer  sense 
gives  the  ideas  of  soliditv,  space,  extension,  figure,  motion, 
and  rest,  and  those  of  thought  and  will  are  furnished  by 
the  inner  sense,  or  reflection,  it  is  by  the  combined  opera- 
tion of  both  that  we  acquire  the  ideas  of  existence,  unity, 
power,  and  the  like.  In  reference  to  the  agreement  of 
ideas  with  their  objects,  Locke  draws  an  important  distinc- 
tion  between  primary  and  secondary  qualities:  the  former 
belong  really  to  objects,  and  are  inseparable  from  them, 
and  are  extension,  solidity,  figure,  and  motion  ;  the  latter, 
which  are  colour,  smell,  sounds,  and  tastes,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  real  qualities  of  objects,  but  still,  as  they  are 
powers  in  objects  tliem«elves  to  produce  various  sensations 
in  the  mind,  their  reality  must  in  so  far  be  admitted.  Of 
the  operations  of  the  understanding  upon  its  ideas,  percep* 
tion  and  retention  are  passive,  but  discerning  is  active.  By 
perception  Locke  unaerstands  the  consciousness  or  the 
facultvof  perceiving  whatever  takes  place  within  the  mind  ; 
it  is  the  inlet  of  knowledge,  while  retention  is  the  general 
power  by  which  ideas  once  received  are  preserved.  This 
faculty  acts  either  by  keeping  the  ideas  brought  into  it  for 
some  time  actually  in  view,  which  is  called  contemplation 
or  attention,  the  pleasure  or  pain  b^  which  certain  ideas 
are  impressed  on  the  senses  contributing  to  fix  them  in  the 
mind;  or  else  by  repetition,  when  the  mind  exerts  a  power 
to  revive  ideas  which  after  being  impiintcd  have  disap- 
peared. This  is  memor)',  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  store- 
bouse  of  ideas.  The  ideas  thus  often  rt^rethed,  or  repeated, 
fix  tliemselves  most  clearly  and  lastingly  in  the  mind.  But 
in  memory  the  mind  is  oftentimes  more  than  barely  passive, 
tb«  re-apDearmnce  of  obliterated  pictures  or  ideas  depending 
oo  Um  wilL    Discerning,  by  which  term  he  designates  the 


logical  activity  of  the  intellect,  consists  in  eompartng  ml 
compounding  certain  simple  ideas,  or  in  conoei\  mg  xhtm 
apart  from  certain  relations  of  time  and  place.  Tim  a 
called  abstraction,  by  means  of  which  particular  mIcas  ir« 
advanced  to  generals.  By  composition  the  mind  f4>rm«  4 
multitude  of  complex  ideas,  which  are  either  modes,  Mtb- 
stances,  or  relations. 

Locke  then  proceeds  to  show  in  detail  how  certain  ojoi 
plex  ideas  are  formed  out  of  simple  ones.  The  idesi  of  %^*tt 
is  got  by  the  senses  of  si^ht  and  touch  together ;  txrUiz 
combinations  of  relations  in  space  are  measures,  and  lU 
power  of  adding  measure  to  measure  without  limits  is  tLa 
which  gives  the  idea  of  immensity. 

Figure  is  the  relation  which  the  |)arts  of  the  termin«*if  a 
of  a  circumscribed  space  have  within  themselves.  *  He  lkr.i 
proceeds  to  refute  the  Cartesian  doctrine,  that  body  ni 
extension  are  the  same;  and  maintains  that  while  UAj 
is  full,  space  is  empty,  and  that  all  bodies  may  easily  pa«'» 
into  it ;  and  while  the  latter  is  not  physically  diviMbte,  lUt 
is,  has  not  moveable  parts,  the  parts  of  the  foimer  aic  tDuxt- 
able,  and  itself  is  physically  di\isible.  Whot  however  spsrt 
is  actually,  is  left  undetermined.  He  asserts  the  exHitrO'f 
of  a  vacuum  beyond  the  utmost  bounds  of  body,  and  tLb  a 
proved  by  the  power  of  annihilation  and  the  possibiUi)  J 
motion.  The  idea  of  succession  arises  from  the  peroepfiuj 
of  a  continued  series  of  sensations,  and  by  observing  lit 
distance  between  two  parts  of  the  series  we  gain  tfie  hl«t. 
of  duration,  which,  when  determined  by  a  certain  measuic; 
suggests  that  of  time ;  and  as  we  arrive  at  the  id«a  uf  im- 
mensity by  the  perception  that  we  can  enlarge  any  gntt 
extension  without  limit,  so  the  unchecked  repetition  o.' 
succession  originates  that  of  eternity.  That  of  power  u 
formed  partly  by  a  perception  that  outward  objects  mre  pru- 
duoed  and  destroyed  by  others,  partlv  by  that  of  the  actkr 
of  objects  on  the  senses,  but  chiefly  firom  that  of  the  mind't 
internal  operations.  The  latter  suggests  the  idea  of  acutr 
power,  the  former  of  passive.  Now  the  will  is  the  pu«ri 
of  producing  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  particular  iors^a 
to  produce  mution  or  rest,  and  liberty  is  the  power  to  tbtu 
or  not,  to  act  or  not  to  act,  according  as  appears  good  to  tU 
mind  Tlie  will  is  determined  by  the  understanding,  vlurh 
itself  is  influenced  bv  a  feeling  of  the  unfitness  of  a  prcMU 
state,  which  is  called  desire. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  substance: — we  ofleo  fio4 
certain  ideas  connected  together;  and  in  consequence  of  cJi  a 
invariable  association,  we  conceive  of  them  as  a  single  aitt , 
and  as  the  equalities  which  originate  these  ideas  have  noke 
parate  subsistence  in  themsehes,  we  are  driven  to  sitppL*« 
the  existence  of  a  *  t^omewhat'  as  a  support  of  these  quali- 
ties. To  this  somewhat  we  give  the  name  of  subaiacrt, 
and  relatively  to  it  all  qualities  are  called  accidents. 

Of  the  ideas  of  relation,  those  of  cause  and  etfect  are  pit 
from  the  observation  that  several  particulars,  both  quahrn 
and  substances,  begin  to  exist,  and  receive  their  existenrt, 
from  the  due  application  and  operation  of  some  other  bnoc 
In  the  same  manner  the  ideas  of  identity  and  diversity  an 
derived   from  experience.    When  we  compare  ao  oiijeci 
with  itself  at  different  times  and  places,  ana  find  it  tj  u 
the  same,  we  arrive  at  the  idea  of  identity.    Whatever  k» 
the  same  beginning  in  reference  to  time  and  place  is  tl» 
same,  and  a  material  aggregate  which  neither  decrease*  wt 
lessens  is  tife  same;  but  in  organical  and  hving  cxeaivrt^ 
identity  is  determined  not  ^nerely  by  the  duration  of  i^ 
material  mass,  but  by  that  of  the  organical  structure  asi 
the  continuance  of  consciousness.    Lutly,  moral  good  aaJ 
evil  are  relations.    Good  and  evil  are  nothing  but   tfcjl 
which  occasions  pleasure  and  pain ;   and  moral  goud  &:•! 
evil  are  the  conformity  of  human  actions  to  some  law  vbertlej 
physical  good  or  evil  is  produced  by  the  will  and  pow  er  Jt\ 
the  law-maker.    Law  is  of  three  kinds:  divine  bw,  wfaic^ 
measures  sin  and  duty ;  civil,  which  determines  crime  at^ 
innocence;  and  philosophical,  or  the  law  of  opintao    or 
reputation,  which  measures  virtue  and  vice. 

Having  thus  examined  the  oriein  and  composttkia  %4 
ideas,  Locke  proceeds  to  determine  meir  general  cbarmcirnJ 
He  divides  them  occorduigly  into  clear  and  obfcourr,dtatiori 
and  confused,  into  real  ana  fantastical,  adequate  and  is] 
adequate,  and  lastly,  into  true  and  false.  In  treating  otf'  tKs 
last  distinction,  lie  observes  that  all  ideas  are  in  thnmarViw 
true ;  and  they  are  not  capable  of  being  false  untd  a4>iiM 
judgment  is  passed  upon  them,  or,  in  other  wordsv  ustj 
something  is  asserted  or  denied  of  them.  But  th^t  is  tdm 
uigitized  by  ^^jkjvjwls^ 
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this  property  in  ideas,  that  one  suggests  another,  and  this 
tf  the  so-^^Iled  association  of  ideas.  There  are  associations 
of  ideas  which  are  natural  and  necessary,  as  well  as  aibi- 
frsry,  false,  and  unnatural  combinations.  The  danger  of 
the  last  is  vividly  pointed  out,  which  ofken  arise  from  our 
hiving  seen  objects  connected  together  by  chance.  Hence 
ib«  association,  which  was  originally  purelv  accidental,  is  in- 
variably connected  in  the  imagination,  which  consequently 
biasses  the  judgment  Hence  too  a  number  of  errors,  not 
oqIj  of  opinion  but  of  sentiment,  giving  rise  to  unnatural 
sympathies  and  antipathies  which  not  unfrequently  closely 
lergc  upon  madness.  This  gives  occasion  to  a  variety  of 
judicious  observations  on  the  right  conduct  of  education, 
tlie  means  of  guarding  against  the  formation  of  such  un- 
natural combinations  of  ideas,  and  the  method  of  correcting 
them  when  once  formed,  and  of  restoring  the  regular  and 
due  assoctmf  ions  which  have  their  ground  m  the  very  nature 
of  the  human  miod  and  its  ideas.  What  however  are  the 
leading  laws  of  association  Locke  has  not  attempted  to  de- 
termine. 

Before  passing  from  this  deduction  of  ideas  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  knowledge  which  is 
acouiied  hy  means  of  tbem,  Locke  devotes  the  third  book 
of  his  Essay  to  the  investigation  of  language  and  signs, 
wj)ich  it  is  not  important  for  our  purpose  to  state. 

Locke  then  nroceeds  to  determine  the  nature,  validity, 
and  limits  of  the  human  understanding.  AH  knowledi^e, 
strictly  defined,  is  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  ideas,  and  is  consequently  limited  to  them. 
It  extends  therefore  only  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  per- 
ceive the  validity  of  the  combinations  and  relations  of  our 
ideas,  that  is,  so  far  as  we  are  enabled  to  discover  tbem  by 
intuition,  demonstration,  and  sensation.  Intuition,  which 
Locke  calls  an  immediate  perception  of  relation,  does  not 
apply  to  all  ideas ;  many  must  be  proved  by  means  of  some 
intermediate  ideas.  This  is  the  province  of  demonstration, 
rtcry  step  of  which  however  is  an  act  of  intuition.  De- 
monstration again  does  not  apply  to  the  proof  of  all  ideas, 
kince  in  the  case  of  many  no  middle  ideas  can  be  found  by 
means  of  which  the  comparison  maybe  made.  Sensation 
19  »till  more  limited,  being  confined  to  what  is  actually 
pacing  in  each  sense,  (renerally,  all  knowledge  directs 
Itself  to  identity  or  diversity,  co-existence,  relation,  and  the 
real  existence  of  things.  Identity  and  diversity  are  perceived 
by  intuition,  and  we  cannot  have  an  idea  without  perceiving 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  different  from  all  others.  With 
re:;ard  to  eo-existence  our  knowledge  is  unlimited;  for  our 
ideas  of  substanoes  are  mere  collections  or  aggregates  of 
certain  sing\e  ideas  in  one  subject ;  and  from  the  nature 
of  these  single  ideas,  it  is  impossible  to  see  how  far  they  are 
or  not  oombinable  with  others.  Hence  we  cannot  deter- 
mine  what  qualities  any  object  may  possess  in  addition  to 
those  already  known  to  us.  As  to  the  actual  existence  of 
thing),  we  have  no  intuitive  knowledge  thereof,  except  in 
the  »se  of  our  existence ;  that  of  God  is  demonstrative, 
but  of  all  other  objects  we  only  sensuously  know  that. they 
exist,  that  is,  we  perceive  memately  by  sensation  their  ex- 
iiteace  or  presence. 

Locke  next  passes  to  an  examination  of  propositions, 

nioas,  and  definitions.    The  utility  of  axioms  is  denied 

on  the  ground  that  they  are  not  the  only  self-evident  pro- 

^«tioDs,  and  because  ecjual  if  not  greater  certainty  is 

roatsBied  in  all  particular  identical  propositions  and  limited 

IMS.    Moreover  they  do  not  serve  to  facilitate  know- 

d^,  fbr  all  particular  propositions  will  find  a  more  ready 

tmi;  as.  for  instance,  tne  proposition,  twice  two  are  four, 

U  be  more  easily  admitted  than  that  the  whole  is  equal  to 

i  MTts.    Moreover  axioms  are  not  useful  for  the  proof  of 

[  lower  propositions  involved  in  them ;  they  cannot  oon- 

fit«Q(1y  form  the  basis  of  any  science :  for  example,  no 

iKAoe  mis  ever  been  raised  on  the  basis  of  the  principle 

'ecmtradiction.    They  do  not  even  con  tribute  to  the  en- 

rgetDcnt  of  knowledge ;  the  false  as  well  as  the  true  may 

I  proved  by  them,  and  consequently  they  serve  at  best  but 

r«idk»  dispute.    Among  these  barren  and  unprofitable 

^vitions,  Locke  reckons  not  merely  those  that  are  iden- 

m,  but  analytical  aUo,  or  those  in  which  a  property 

^    in  a  complex  idea  is    predicated  of  it:  e.g. 

mm  is  an  animal.    By  such  judgments  or  propo- 

we  learn  in  fact  nothing,  and  our  knowledge  is  not 

in  the   least  degree.     Knowledge  can  only  be 

by  such  judgments  as  predicate  of  a  subject  some 

or  property  which  is  not  already  involved  in  the 
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idea  of  it  Synthetical  propositions  therefore  are  alone  of 
value.  In  the  next  place  he  examines  certain  metaphy* 
sical  problems,  and  concludes  of  most  of  them  that  they  da 
not  admit  of  any  precise  solution,  while  others  might  easily 
be  set  at  rest  if  men  would  only  come  to  the  investigation 
of  them  free  from  all  prejudices.  Some  very  valuable  re- 
inarks  are  added  upon  the  sources  of  error,  and  on  enthu- 
siasm and  faith,  the  due  limits  of  which  are  pointed  out, 
and  the  important  truth  repeatedly  insisted  upon,  that 
reason  is  the  ultimate  test  of  revelation.  The  work  con- 
cludes with  a  division  of  the  object-matter  of  science  or 
knowledge,  which  he  makes  to  be  threefold.  1,  Natural 
philosoptiy,  or  phvsica,  which  is  tho  knowledge  of  things 
both  corporeal  and  spiritual.  The  end  of  this  is  speculative 
truth.  2,  Ethics,  or  practice,  which  is  the  skill  of  rightly 
applying  our  powers  and  actions  for  the  attainment  of  things 
good  and  useful,  tbe  end  of  it  being  not  bare  speculation* 
bat  right,  and  a  conduct  suitable  to  iL  3,  The  doctrine  of 
signs  {(trifuuariKrt),  the  business  of  which  is  to  consider  the 
nature  of  the  signs  which  the  mind  makes  use  of  for  the 
understanding  of  thmgs  or  the  conveying  of  its  ideas  to 
others.  This  is  the  most  general  as  well  as  most  natural 
division  of  the  objects  of  the  understanding.  For  man  can 
employ  his  thoughts  about  nothing  but  either  the  contem- 
plation of  things  for  the  discovery  of  truth ;  or  about  the 
things  in  his  own  power,  which  are  his  own  actions  for  the 
attainment  of  his  ends ;  or  the  signs  which  the  mind  makes 
use  of  in  both,  and  the  righ't  ordering  of  them  for  its 
information. 

Such  is  the  celebrated  Essay  which  has  formed  the  basis 
of  more  than  one  school  of  modem  philosophy,  whose  very 
opposite  views  may  indeed  find  some  support  in  Uie  occa- 
sional variations  and  self-contradictions  of  its  author.  For 
it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  deficient  in  that  scientifio 
rigour  and  unity  of  view  which  preclude  all  inoonsistenoy 
ofdetail.  Nevertheless,  rightly  to  appreciate  Lockers  phi- 
losophical merits,  all  contradictory  passages  must  be  neg- 
lected, or  interpreted  by  the  general  spirit  of  Iul  system. 
Attaching  our  attention  then  to  the  common  mould  and 
whole  bearing  of  the  Essay,  we  must  conclude  that  the 
authority  of  Locke  is  unduly  claimed  by  the  followers  of 
Condillac  and  the  ideologists  of  France,  whose  object  it  was 
to  approximate  as  closely  as  possible  the  rational  thought 
and  sensuous  perception,  and  to  explain  the  former  as 
simply  a  result  of  the  latter.  For  although  Locke  took  in 
hand  the  defence  of  the  sensuous  element  of  knowledge, 
and,  in  opposition  to  Descartes  and  the  idealists,  endeavoured 
to  show  tnat  in  the  attainment  of  science  we  set  out  from 
the  sensible  as  the  earlier  and  the  better  known,  still  be 
was  far  from  denying  that  the  rational  thought,  which  is 
the  perfection  of  human  cof|jnition,  is  really  and  truly  distinct 
from  the  motions  of  the  mmd  or  soul  occasioned  by  sensa- 
tion. Setting  out  with  the  assumption  of  the  permanence 
of  ideas  in  the  mind,  Locke  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  particular  into  the  general ;  and  having 
then  shown  tbeur  difference  firom  the  unreal  creations  of  the 
fancy,  proceeds  to  determine  their  degree  of  verity.  This 
description  of  the  advance  from  the  simple  idea  to  univer- 
sals  and  to  knowledge,  evidently  implies  an  independent 
and  spontaneous  activity  of  the  mind,  which  assents  to  the 
sensuous  impressions,  and  confirms  them  by  its  conviction. 
Locke  therefore  is  far  from  looking  upon  human  science 
and  knowledge  as  the  simple  results  of  the  impressions 
produced  by  external  objects  on  the  senses.  Nevertheless 
there  is  another  aspect  of  his  theory  which  in  some  degree 
justifies  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  his  name,  and 
under  which  he  appears  to  be  proceeding  in  the  direction 
of  thought,  of  which  the  ideologists  have  attained  to  the 
height  Knowledge  as  well  as  sensation  is  looked  upon  as 
the  joint  result  of  the  reciprocal  action  of  outward  objects 
and  the  mental  faculties,  wherein  as  much  depends  on  the 
qualities  of  the  external  as  on  those  of  the  internal.  While 
he  admiu  that  assent  is  entirely  subjective,  he  nevertheless 
grants  that  outward  objects  constrain  it;  and  as  a  coxise- 
Quence  of  such  a  view,  he  teaches  that  notwithstanding 
tne  idea  produced  in  the  mind  by  an  outward  obiect  be  a 
passive  affection  of  the  mind,  it  nevertheless  reveals  to  the 
mind  its  efficient  cause ;  and  that  to  this  manifestation  of 
outward  objects  by  the  senses  there  is  invariably  attached, 
as  by  a  necessary  consequence,  the  judgment  that  those 
objects  exwt  really.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  according  to 
Locke,  we  receive  from  the  senses  not  merely  the  object 
matter  of  knowledge,  but  that  likewise  the  forms  under 
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trhirh  we  conceive  of  objects  arc  furniiilicd  to  the  mind  from 
the  same  »ource. 

Tlie  works  of  Locke  have  been  collected  and  frequently 
published  in  3  vols.  fol.,and  a  Life  of  him  was  written  in  1 772 ; 
but  the  most  complete  and  best  edition  is  that  in  10  vols. 
8 vo.,  London,  1801  and  1812.  A  Life  of  Locke  v/sa  pub- 
lished in  1829,  by  the  laie  Lord  King,  a  lineal  descendant 
of  his  sister. 

LOCKED  JAW.    [Tetanus] 

LCX:KEREN,  a  town  of  East  Flanders,  in  srs'  N.  lat 
and  3*58' E.  long.,  distant  6  miles  north-wofit  from  Den- 
dermond,  and  1 0  miles  east-norlh-east  from  Ghent,  on  the 
&i;;h  road  from  that  city  to  Antwerp.  On  the  Ist  of  January, 
1831,  the  population  of  the  town  amounted  to  16,069  souls, 
and  the  number  of  houses  to  2378.  Several  of  the  streets 
arc  regular  and  well  built ;  the  market-place  is  large,  and 
surrounded  by  excellent  houses.  Xliere  is  a  large  and  com- 
modious hospital,  built  in  1829,  with  funds  chietly  contri- 
buted by  three  private  citizens,  one  of  whom  gave  the 
ground  upon  which  it  stands.  6esi<les  the  parish  church 
liierc  are  three  Chapels,  a  handsome  town-hall,  an  orphan 
asvlum,  a  prison,  and  seven  commuuial  and  nine  private 
bcliuols. 

L/Dckeren  is  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  contains 
many  and  various  manufactories.  Among  the  fabrics  which 
are  produced  are  cotton,  linen,  and  woollen  cloths,  cotton 
hosiery  and  yarn,  lace,  sailcloth,  hats,  and  cordage;  there 
are  Also  many  breweries,  dye-houses,  tanneries,  and  salt- 
refinerios.  A  market  is  held  every  Wednesday,  at  which 
considerable  quantities  of  farming  produce  are  sold. 

LOCRIS  was  employed  to  designate  the  country  of  three 
distinct  Grecian  tribes,  the  Locri  Epicnemidii,  the  Locri 
Opuntii,  and  the  Locri  OzoIsd. 

The  Locri  Epicnemidii  and  Locri  Opuntii,  who  appear  to 
have  been  more  antient  than  the  Locri  Ozolse,  since  the 
hitler  are  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  inhabited  the  eastern 
coast  of  Pliocis,  and  were  separated  from  the  latter  country 
by  a  mountain  rango  which  stretches  from  Mount  CEta  to 
the  borden*  of  Busoiia.  The  northern  part  of  this  ranj;e, 
which  is  much  higher  than  the  southern,  was  called  Cnemis, 
whence  the  Epicnemidii  Licri  derived  their  name.  The 
Opuntii  Locri  derived  their  name  from  Opus,  their  chief 
town,  on  the  borders  of  Boeotia. 

The  L/K-ri  Ozolso  were  bounded  on  the  west  by  iKiolia, 
on  the  north  by  Doris,  on  the  east  by  Phocis,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  According  to  Strabo  (ix., 
p.  127)  they  were  a  colony  from  the  Eastern  Locri.  The 
origin  of  their  name  is  uncertain ;  none  of  the  etymoloj^ies 
given  ly  Pausanias  (x.  38)  and  Strabo  (ix.  427)  appear  to 
be  satisfactory.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  the  Western  Locris  are 
said  by  Thucydides  (i.  5)  to  have  been  a  wild  and  barbarous 
people  even  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  ;  and  in 
their  manners  and  customs  they  appear  to  have  resembled 
their  neighbours  the  iEtolians.  The  principal  towns  of 
Western  Locris  were  Amphissa  and  Naupactus.  Amphissa 
(Sulona),  an  inland  town  at  the  head  of  the  Crisssoau  Gulf, 
was  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Amphictyons,  B.C.  338,  for 
cultivating  the  sacred  ground  of  Crissa.  It  was  afterwards 
rebuilt,  and  in  the  war  with  the  Romans,  b.c.  190,  it  is 
mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxvii.  5)  as  a  place  of  considerable 
importance.  Amphissa  is  said  by  iiischines  (Ctes.,  c, 
J9)  to  have  been  60  stadia  from  Delphi,  and  by  Pausanias 
(x.,  38,  sec.  20)  120  stadia.  The  real  distance,  according  to 
Sir  W.  Gell,  is  seven  miles.  Naupactus  (Nepakto,  or  Lo- 
panto),  on  the  sea-coast  on  the  borders  of  jEtolia,  was  for  a 
long  time  in  the  possession  of  the  Athenians,  who  established 
there,  in  b.c.  455,  at  the  close  of  the  third  Messcnian  war, 
those  Messenians  who  quitted  Ithome.  On  the  termination 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  fell  into  the  power  of  Sparta, 
and  in  later  times  was  subject  to  the  iEtolians. 

The  Leleees  appear  to  have  been  the  earliest  population 
of  Eastern  Locris  (Strabo,  vii.  321);  but  the  country  was 
also  inhabited  in  very  early  times  by  some  tribes  of  the  Hel- 
lenic nation,  probably  by  .^olians.  The  Opuntii  pretended 
that  they  were  the  most  antient  Hellenic  people  in  Greece ; 
and  that  Cynus,  their  port,  had  been  inhabited  by  Deuca- 
lion, when  he  first  descended  from  Parnassus  (Strabo,  ix. 
426). 

The  Locri  Bpizephyrii,  or  Western  Locri,  who  inhabited 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Ital^,  were  a  colony,  accord- 
ing to  Ephorus,  of  the  Locri  Opuntii.  but  according  to  Strabo 
of  the  Ii>cri  Ozola).  It  would  appear  fh>m  a  statement  in 
pBusaoiu  (iii.  3,  hc.  1)  that  the  Spar  tain  took  a  part  in 


the  foundation  of  this  colony.  An  account  of  the  polities 
constitution  of  the  Locri  Epizepbyrii  is  given  in  Miillsr^i 
Doriafis  (ii.,  p.  243,  Enghsh  transl.).  The  time  of  tha 
foundation  of  this  colony  is  uncertain ;  according  to  nme 
accounts  it  was  founded  b.c.  710,  and  according  icotben 
B.C.  683.  The  Locri  Epizepbyrii  are  said  to  bairc  been  tlit 
first  Greek  people  who  had  a  written  code  of  laws  (Stialo, 
vi.,  397),  which  was  drawn  up  by  Zaleucus  about  0.c.  664. 
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LOCUS.  This  word,  or  the  Greek  towqc,  signifying  ton- 
ply  place,  was  used  by  the  first  geogieters  to  denote  a  line  ur 
surface  over  which  a  point  may  travel,  so  as  always  to  t)*  ui 
position  which  satisfies  some  given  condition.  Thu«,supf««« 
it  required  to  find  the  position  of  a  point  at  which  a  git  en  hr^ 
subtends  a  right  an^le :  the  answer  is,  that  the  number  of 
such  points  is  infinite;  for  that  anv  point  whatsoever  nr-'A 
the  surface  of  a  sphere  which  has  the  given  line  for  its  da- 
meter  is  such  a  point  as  was  required  to  be  found.  Th» 
would  bo  expressed  as  follows: — the  locus  of  the  point  at 
which  a  given  line  subtends  a  ri{;ht  angle,  b  the  sphere  d«^ 
scribed  on  the  given  line  as  a  diameter.  If  however  tli« 
point  were  required  to  be  in  a  given  plane,  its  locus  would 
no  longer  be  the  whole  sphere,  but  only  that  rirelo  whvch 
is  the  common  section  of  the  sphere  and  the  giNen  plax>e. 

Tho  following  assertions  are  really  nothing  more  than 
common  propositions  of  geometry,  stated  in  such  a  raannct 
as  to  introduce  the  term  locus.  (1.)  The  locus  of  the  fcrtci 
of  an  isosceles  triangle  described  upon  a  given  base  is  the 
straight  line  which  bisects  the  base  at  right  angles.  (2.)  Tbt 
locus  of  the  vertex  of  a  triangle  which  has  a  given  bue 
and  a  given  area  is  a  pair  of  straight  lines  parallel  tow  but 
on  different  sides  of,  the  base.  (3.)  The  locus  of  the  verttx 
of  a  triangle  which  has  a  given  base  and  a  given  ^ertitai 
angle,  and  which  lies  on  a  given  side  of  the  base,  is  an  art 
of  a  circle  of  which  the  given  base  is  the  chord :  and  to  oc. 

The  geometrical  analysis  of  the  Greeks  depended  muc: 
upon  the  investigation  of  loci,  and  the  method  vi  asii*^; 
them  will  sufficiently  appear  by  one  instance.  8oppQM«  fuc 
example,  it  is  requirea  to  describe  a  triangle  of  gi%eo  arem 
and  given  vertical  angle  upon  a  given  base.  Xay  iug  dovn  t;-« 
given  base,  it  is  easy  to  draw  tlie  parallel  which  it  the  Ck«- 
taining  line,  or  locus,  of  the  vertices  of  all  the  tru.nfU« 
which  have  the  given  area ;  and  also,  upon  the  saioe  »jdr,, 
the  arc  of  the  circle  which  is  the  locus  of  the  Trrtina  v  f 
all  the  triangles  having  the  given  vertical  angle.  If  tb>£ 
the  parallel  and  the  arc  of  the  circle  intersect,  the  point  :t 
points  of  intersection  are  obviouslv  the  %'ertir4^  of  triaiif^U* 
which  satisfy  all  the  required  conditions;  if  they  do  nut  ..^- 
tersect,  the  problem  is  impossible.  When  the  h;cti»  wf  au 
the  points  satisfying  a  given  condition  cannot  be  asccrfa.T>?i 
by  elementary  geometry,  and  when  this  locus  is  tberrf  jn 
taken  for  granted,  we  have  the  species  of  soluttoo  «h«r^ 
was  called  mechanical.  An  instance  of  this  will  appcax  a*. 
the  article  Trisection  of  the  Angle. 

It  is  to  be  understood  that  no  curve  whatever  b  cmUtfj 
the  locus  of  a  point,  unless  any  point  whatsoever  of  tlaa 
curve  may  be  taken  as  the  point  in  que-ition.  Tliiu,  if  omh 
of  six  points  should  satisfy  certain  conditions,  all  ly  i&c  u^vi 
a  given  circle,  and  if  no  other  point  of  tlie  circle  ^hi-«a2 
satisfy  those  conditions,  that  circle  would  not  be  callcii  tkt 
locus  of  the  points. 

LOCUST.  The  terms  Locust  and  Grasshopper  arc  b| 
plied  to  various  insect^s  of  the  order  Orthopterm,  aod  b«I*  t^ii 
ing  to  a  section  of  that  order  to  which  Latreille  applies  tA 
namo  Saltatoria,  on  account  of  the  newer  of  leaping  vh«. 
the  species  possess.  The  insects  belonging  to  th»  aecta- 
are  remarkable  for  the  great  size  of  the  thighs  of  tbr  pi** 
terior  pair  of  legit,  which  are  generally  very  long,  and  adApi^ 
for  leapinp.  The  males  of  some  of  tho  species  m^kc* 
shrill  sound  by  the  friction  of  tlje  elytriD.  The  part  < 
which  the  sound  is  created  is  situated  on  the  inner  ^ide  a.r 
near  th«  base  of  each  f^^y^i»^^{^s^t^anspar«a«  Mid  b 
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b«eii  oomparod  to  a  piece  of  talc.  In  other  species  the 
iMod  in  produced  by  the  friction  of  the  thighs  ujgainst  the 
elytra. 

The  section  Saltaioria  contains  three  families,  to  which 
the  names  Achetidce,  Gryllida,  and  Locustidce  are  applied 
bj  Dr.  Leach.  The  family  Achetidce  is  thus  defined; — 
Eljtra  horizontal;  wings  longitudinally  folded,  often  pro* 
duced  beyond  the  elytra ;  tarsi  three-jointed.  This  family 
contains  the  genera  Gryllotalpa  of  Ray^  Leach,  and  others, 
of  which  the  mole-cricket  (G.  vulgaris)  of  ihis  country  af- 
fords an  example,  and  Acheta  of  Fabricius,  which  is  the 
6r}  Uus  proper  of  the  '  RS^ne  Animal.'  The  common  cricket 
in  our  bouses  (Acheta  domesticus)  belongs  to  this  genus. 
The  genera  Tridactylus  and  Myrmecophila  are  also  included 
in  tlw  present  family.  In  the  family  Ch-yllidcB  the  wings 
tre  disposed  in  an  oblique  manner  when  folded,  the  tarsi 
ire  four-jointed,  the  antenna)  are  long  and  setaceous,  and 
the  oviduct  is  exserted  in  the  female,  of  a  long  and  com- 
pressed form,  and  recurved. 

The  insects  of  this  family  form  the  genus  Locusta  of  the 
•  Regne  Animal.*  The  Aarida  viridissima  is  the  largest 
unong  the  British  species  of  the  present  group.  This  insect 
i»  uot  uncommon  in  some  parts  of  England,  and  is  about 
tvo  inches  in  length  and  of  a  bright  green  colour. 

The  family  Locustida  is  distinguished  by  the  following 
characters  i-— Wings  when  folded  meeting  at  an  angle :  tarsi 
three-jointed;  aniennse  filiform  or  ensiform;  oviduct  not 
exserted.  The  Locustidce  of  Dr.  Leach  are  comprised  in  the 
^nus  Acridium  by  Latreille.  Unfortunately  there  is  much 
confusion  as  regards  the  names  of  some  of  the  genera  and 
iubgenefa  contained  in  this  as  well  as  the  other  families 
above  noticed.  Names  originally  applied  to  large  groups 
tre  restricted  to  smaller  sections,  and  as  entomologists 
differ  in  opinion  as  to  which  particular  division  shall  retain 
the  original  name,  the  same  names  are  used  to  designate 
dtOerent  groups ;  hence  the  references  made  to  Latreille's 
portion  of  the  '  Rdgne  Animal.' 

The  principal  genera  contained  in  the  family  Locustida 
are:— 

Locusia  (Leach),  in  which  the  hinder  legs  are  about 
equal  to  the  whole  body  in  length,  and  the  antennse  filiform 
or  terminated  in  a  club.    Upwards  of  twenty  species  of  this 

fenua  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Stephens  in  his  '  Catalogue  of 
tritiah  Insects,*  and  it  is  to  this  group  that  the  Grylius  mi- 
gra/onu9  of  Linnseus  belongs,  a  large  species,  which  has 
uecasiontUy  been  found  in  Britain,  and  which  in  some  parts 
of  Europe  sometimes  multiplies  to  such  a  degree  as  to  de- 
vastate large  districts.  Africa  at  all  times  appears  to  have 
been  peculiariv  subject  to  the  ravages  of  these  insects :  of 
tlielr  extraordinary  devastations  in  this  portion  of  the 
globe  we  have  records  from  the  earliest  authors,  and  the 
worka  of  the  most  recent  travellers  confirm  them.  Mr. 
Barrow,  in  his  *  Travels,*  states,  *  that  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Ainca  an  area  of  nearly  two  thousand  square  miles  might 
be  said  literally  to  be  covered  with  them.  When  driven 
into  the  sea  by  a  north  west  wind,  they  formed  upon  the 
»bore  fbr  fifty  miles  a  bank  three  or  four  feet  high,  and 
vben  the  wind  was  south-east  the  stench  was  so  powerful 
as  to  be  smelt  at  the  distance  of  150  miles.'  In  Messrs. 
JCirby  and  Spence's  *  Introduction  to  Entomology '  numer- 
ous accounts  of  a  similar  nature  will  be  found.  In  some 
pans  of  Africa  they  are  cooked  and  eaten  by  the  natives. 
Mbt  natives  of  Senegal  are  said  to  drv  them,  and  having 
xedueed  tbem  to  powder,  use  them  as  flour. 

Genus  Gomphocerus  (Leach).  Hinder  legs  exceeding 
ftlw  body  in  length;  antennes  capitate,  having  a  spoon- 
afcaped  elub  in  both  sexes ;  anterior  tibise  simple.  This 
BBJUts  contains  numerous  species,  six  or  seven  of  which  are 
tfmid  in  EnglanrL  They  are  usually  of  small  size,  and,  to- 
^rhur  with  the  smaller  species  of  the  proceeding  genus, 
we  onnmonly  called  grasshoppers. 

Genus  Acrydium  (Leach).  The  species  of  this  genus  may 
k»  distinguished  by  the  large  size  of  the  scutellum,  which 
^  produced  posteriorly  and  covers  the  wings.  They  are 
WfSod,  oD  hot  sandy  banks. 

»•  Ihe  genus  Pneumora  (Thunb.)  has  been  established  for 
jAt  leception  of  certain  African  Locustida),  which  have  a 
i^Wttbranous  pellet  between  the  terminal  hooks  of  the  tarsi, 
jBt  <al«nn»  filiform,  the  posterior  legs  shorter  than  the 
jkBndJy.  and  the  abdomen  vesicular — at  least  in  one  of  the 


fbm  g«nu8  iVofooptaof  Klug  contains  numerous  apterous 
''•^^  peculiar  to  South  America^  in  which  the  body  is 


long  and  cylindrical,  the  head  destitute  of  ocelli  and  pro- 
longed anteriorly,  the  antennro  short  and  filiform,  the  pos- 
terior legs  long,  and  approximated  to  the  intermediate  pair, 
which  are  remote  from  the  anterior  pair. 

LOCUST  TREE  is  the  Robinia  Pseudacacia  of  bota- 
nists, a  North  American  forest-tree.  [Robinia.]  The  samo 
name  has  also  been  given  to  the  CeraioniaSiliqua,  or  Carob 
or  Algaroba  tree,  which  inhabits  the  Levant,  and  bears 
large  pods,  filled  with  nutritious  pulp. 

LOCUSTA  (Crustaceology).    [Palinurus.] 

LODDON.    [Berkshire.] 

IX)DEV^E,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arrondisse- 
ment,  in  the  department  of  H6rault,  on  the  road  from 
Paris  to  Narbonne,  Perpignan,  and  Barcelona.  This  town 
is  noticed  by  Pliny,  who  calls  the  townsmen  Lutevani.  In 
the  later  Roman  documents  the  name  appears  to  have  been 
corrupted  to  Loteva,  whence  the  name  Loddve.  It  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Roman  province  of  Narbonensis  Prima.  In 
the  middle  ages  it  was  the  seat  of  a  vicecounty ;  but  in  the 
crusade  against  the  Albigenses  the  bishops  of  Lodeve  became 
lords  of  the  town,  and  remained  so  till  the  French  revolution. 
The  bishopric  (now  suppressed)  was  established  in  the  fifth 
century :  the  bishop  was  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Nar- 
bonne. Tlie  town  stands  in  a  pleasant  valley  amid  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  C6vennes.  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Lergue, 
a  small  feeder  of  the  Hdrault  It  is  surrounded  by  antient 
walls ;  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  ill  built.  The 
population  in  1831  was  9834  for  the  town,  or  9919  for  the 
whole  commune ;  in  1836  it  had  increased  to  11,208  for  the 
commune.  The  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  coarse  woollen 
cloths ;  hats,  leather,  earthenware,  and  soap  are  made ;  olive 
oil  is  pressed,  and  brandy  distilled.  Quarries  of  grey  and 
white  gypsum  are  worked  in  the  neighbourhood.  There 
are  several  judicial  or  fiscal  government  oflUces,  an  Agricul- 
tural Society,  and  a  high  school  Cardinal  Fleury  was  horn 
here. 

The  arrondissement  of  LodSve  has  an  area  of  474  square 
miles,  and  is  subdivided  into  72  communes;  the  population 
was  55.911  in  1831 ;  in  1836  it  was  57,730. 

LODI,  PROVINCIA  DI  LODI  E  CREMA,  one  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  provinces  of  Milan  and  Ber- 

famo,  on  the  west  by  that  of  Pavia,  on  the  south  by  the 
*o,  which  divides  it  from  the  duchy  of  Parma  and  Piacenza, 
and  on  the  east  by  Cremona  and  Brescia.  The  province  is 
part  of  the  great  plain  of  the  Po,  and  is  watered  by  the 
Adda,  Serio,  Lambro,  and  other  affluents  of  that  river. 
This  province  was  divided  into  two  small  ones  until  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  which  were  separated  by  the  Adda, 
namely,  Crema  to  the  east  of  that  river,  which  belonged  to 
the  republic  of  Venice,  and  Lodi  west  of  the  Adda,  which 
was  part  of  the  duchy  of  Milan. 

The  actual  province  of  Lodi  and  Crema  is  thirty  miles  in 
length  from  east  to  west,  from  the  river  Oglio  near  Orzinovi 
to  the  river  Lambro  near  Melegnano ;  and  above  twenty- 
seven  miles  from  north  to  south,  from  the  southern  boun- 
daries of  the  province  of  Bergamo  to  the  bank  of  the  Po 
opposite  Piacenza.  It  is  divided  into  eight  districts,  namely, 
1,  Lodi,  with  22  communes,  1935  houses,  and  28,670  inha- 
bitants; 2,  Telobuonpersico,  29  communes,  1320  houses, 
and  12,326  inhabitants;  3,  Sant' Angelo,  17  communes, 
1582  houses,  and  15,037  inhabitants;  4,  Borghetto,  19 
communes,  1842  houses,  and  19,425  inhabitants;  5,  Casal 
Pusterlengo,  21  communes,  2353  houses,  and  28,263  inha- 
bitants ;  6,  Codogno,  24  communes,  4534  houses,  and  38,952 
inhabitants;  7,  randino,  15  communes,  1970^ houses,  and 
15,474  inhabitants;  8.  Crema,  50  communes,  5498  houses, 
and  45,888  inhabitants.  The  soil  is  partly  sown  with  corn  and 
pulse,  and  partly  planted  with  the  vine  and  mulberry-trees; 
but  the  best  part  consists  of  artificial  meadows,  irrigated  bv 
canals,  which  feed  numerous  cows,  from  the  milk  of  which 
the  rich  cheese  is  made,  known  in  Lombardy  by  the  name 
of  Lodigiano,  but  which,  by  an  old  misnomer,  is  called  in 
Southern  Italy  and  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  name  of  Par- 
mesan. The  annual  produce  is  stated  at  14,817  ewts.  of 
flax,  1.028,997  cwts.  of  hay,  6402  cwts.  of  cheese,  2187  cwts. 
of  butter,  4384  cwts.  of  silk  cocoons,  besides  com  and  wine. 
The  number  of  cattle  is  stated  at  36,046  beads  of  large 
cattle,  10,070  horses,  1 135  asses  and  mules,  1338  sheep,  and 
15,523  pigs.  (Carta  Topografica  delta  Provincia  dt  Lodi 
e  Crema,  published  by  tr.  B.  Orcesi  of  Lodi,  with  StoHsticai 
Tables,  1833.) 
LODI,  the  capital  of  the  proyinoet,  situated  on  the  high 
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load  from  Milan  to  Southern  Italy.  U  a  wdl-buQt  town  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Adda,  in  a  rich  country :  itit  a  bishop's 
•ee,  and  a  place  of  condderable  trade,  and  has  15,890  inha- 
bitants, with  manu^tories  of  pottery  and  del  ft -ware,  and 
silks.  Creraa,  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  river  Serio,  is  smaller 
than  Lodi,  has  8670  inhabitants,  manufactures  of  linens, 
and  a  fine  stud  for  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses 
in  Lombardy.  Lodi  has  a  royal  lyceum  and  a  gymnasium, 
besides  a  clerical  semiiuu'y,  and  a  house  for  female  educa- 
tion, founded  by  Mrs.  Cosway,  the  widow  of  the  English 
artist  of  that  name.    There  is  also  a  house  of  industry  for 

?iupera,  an  orphan  asylum,  two  hospitals,  and  a  Monte  di 
icti.  The  sums  spent  annually  by  these  establishments 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  amount  to  259,000  Italian  livres. 
or  about  10,400/.  sterling.  The  savings*  bank  of  Lodi, 
which  was  opened  in  1823,  had,  at  the  close  of  1837,  a 
deposit  of  300,000  Italian  livres,  about  1 2,000/.  steriing.  In 
every  commune  there  is  a  school  of  elementary  instruction, 
as  in  the  rest  of  Lombardy. 

LOFODEN  ISLANDS.    [Trondheim] 

LOG  and  LOGLINE.  This  b  the  apnaratus  by  which 
the  velocity  of  a  ship*s  motion  through  tnc  water  is  mea- 
sured. If  at  any  moment  a  piece  of  wood,  or  other  light 
substance,  be  thrown  out  of  a  ship  while  sailing,  as  soon  as 
it  touches  the  water  it  ceases  to  partake  of  the  ship's 
motion ;  the  ship  goes  on,  and  leaves  it  behind.  If  then 
after  a  certain  inteiral,  say  of  half  a  minute,  the  distance  of 
the  vessel  from  the  floatmg  body  be  accurately  measured, 
the  rate  of  the  ship's  motion  through  the  water  will  be  as- 
certained ;  we  do  not  say  the  actual  rate  of  the  ship's  going, 
but  only  that  of  its  motion  through  the  water,  because  in 
many  cases  currents  exist,  and  the  wood  itself  is  carried 
along ;  consequently  the  true  rate  cannot  thus -be  known. 

This  is  the  principle  of  the  log :  in  nractice  the  log  is  a 
flat  piece  of  wood,  sometimes  shaped  like  a  fish,  but  more 
generally  of  the  figure  of  a  quadrant,  loaded  with  lead  at 
one  of  its  edges  to  make  it  float  upright ;  to  this  is  attached 
a  line  about  150  fietthoms  lon^,  divided  into  equal  lengths 
by  little  pieces  of  knotted  twme  rove  into  it.  These  divi- 
sions begin  about  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  the  log, 
where  a  piece  of  red  rag  is  usually  fastened,  in  order  to 
show  the  place  readily.  All  the  line  between  the  log  and 
the  rag  is  called  the  stray  line,  and  is  of  course  omitted 
flrom  the  account  When  the  log  is  thrown  into  the  sea, 
which  is  done  from  the  lee  quarter  of  the  vessel,  the  log- 
line,  by  the  help  of  a  reel  on  which  it  is  wound,  is  immedi- 
ately veered  out,  at  least  as  fast  as  the  ship  sails ;  as  soon 
as  the  red  rag  leaves  the  reel,  a  half-minute  glass  is  turned, 
and  when  the  sand  is  all  run  down,  the  reel  is  stopped. 
Then  bjr  measuring  the  quantity  of  line  run  out,  the  dis- 
tance sailed  by  the  vessel  in  half  a  minute  is  known,  and 
by  calculation  its  rate  of  going  per  hour.  There  are  various 
ways  of  dividing  the  line,  the  most  usual  of  which  is  to 
plaee  the  knots  at  distances  of  fifty  feet  from  each  other ; 
now  as  120  times  half  a  minute  make  an  hour,  and  120 
times  fiftv  feet  make  almost  a  geographical  mile,  so  many 
knots  will  run  from  the  reel  in  one  experiment  as  the  ves- 
sel sails  miles  in  the  hour ;  from  this  comes  the  expression 
of  a  vessel's  sailing  so  many  knots  an  hour — meaning  miles. 
Fifty-one  feet  would  be  moro  accurately  1 20th  part  of  a 
mile  than  fifty  feet ;  but  it  is  found  practicallv  that  the 
ship's  way  is  al wap  a  little  more  than  that  given  by  the  log, 
arising  from  the  circumstance  that  the  line  is  unavoidably 
pulled  in  some  degree,  and  the  log  is  conseauently  not 
a  fixed  point ;  it  is  moreover  safer  to  have  a  ship  behind 
the  reckoning  than  before  it,  which  induces  many  com- 
manders to  shorten  the  distances  between  the  knots  to 
forty-ei^ht  and  even  forty-five  feet  Whatever  distance  be 
taken,  it  is  found  convenient  to  subdivide  it  into  ten  parts 
for  decimals  of  a  mile.  Careful  oommanders  remeasure 
the  log-line  fluently,  to  ascertain  if  it  varies  from  its  ori- 
ginal length.  In  case  of  an  alteration  they  apply  a  correc- 
tion to  the  rate  found  by  a  common  process  in  the  rule  of 
thne— as  the  length  which  the  commander  reckons  upon 
is  to  the  real  interval,  so  is  the  apparent  rate  to  the  true 
Bate.  A  similar  correction  is  required  if  the  half-minute 
gla»  is  found  to  be  wrong. 

In  the  best  regulated  vets^  the  log  is  hove  every  hour ; 
and  in  calculatmg  the  ship's  going  it  is  supposed  that  the 
rate  has  not  varied  between  the  intervals  of  heaving ;  but  if 
the  wind  has  sensibly  varied,  or  more  or  less  sail  tea  been 
M^  during  the  time,  then  an  allowance  is  made  according  to 
IIm  diacrelkA  of  the  person  who  keeps  the  aooount 


About  twelve  years  ago  a  ^'er^r  curious  log  was  taveiM 
by  Mr.  Hookey,  which  though  ingenious  « as  too  eoaipln 
to  com9  into  general  use ;  its  object  was  to  afford  as  great 
a  resistance  as  possible  to  the  pull  of  the  line,  and  at  ths 
same  time  to  oe  easily  drawn  back  to  the  ship  when  ui 
work  was  done.  This  log  is  shaped  like  a  fish,  and  the  hot 
is  in  its  mouth. 

A  more  practically  useful  suggestion  of  Mr  Hookey  vsi 
to  soak  the  line  in  a  mixture  ot  three  parts  linseed  ou  sai 
one  imrt  fish  oil,  which  prevented  its  shrinking ;  a  matter 
of  no  small  importance  when  it  is  considered  that  a  ncv 
line  without  preparation  will  lose  50  or  CO  feet  of  iU  leogik 
by  contraction  when  wetted. 

All  histories  of  mechanical  invention  will  be  fooad  u 


contain  suggestions  for  improving  the  mode  of  taking  a 
ship's  reckoning,  some  of  wnich  are  worth  a  trial ;  but,  to 
far  as  we  are  aware,  the  old  log  is  invariably  adhered  to. 

LOG-BOARD  and  LOG-BOOK.  These  contain  iIm 
account  of  the  ship*s  progress  as  deduced  (torn  obeerraSma 
of  the  log.  The  log-board  is  either  a  large  piece  oi  plaak;. 
blackened,  ruled,  and  prepared  for  writing  on  with  cbslk, 
or  else  a  slate  with  divisions  scratched  upon  its  snr&re. 
As  soon  as  the  seaman  has  hove  the  log,  and  the  nt* 
of  motion  is  ascertained,  the  number  of  kiK>t«.  with  Um 
odd  tenths,  are  written  on  the  board,  each  in  its  proptr 
ruled  column ;  also  the  course  of  the  vessel,  the  directiua 
of  the  wind,  and  any  remarks  made  at  the  moment  Th» 
is  repeated  every  time  the  log  is  hove,  and  oatt  io 
twenty-four  hours  the  whole  is  copied  into  a  blank  book 
called  the  log-book,  which  is  rulea  for  the  porpoae  in  thi 
same  way  as  the  log-board,  and  in  which  also  all  the  tiac»- 
actions  relative  to  navigation  are  inserted,  such  as  bearing 
and  distance  of  lands,  rocks,  and  shoals,  the  direction  a^ 
velocity  of  currents,  and  the  state  of  the  weather.  It  ■ 
also  usual  to  set  down  every  day  the  whole  course  and  dt*- 
tanc^  run,  calculated  from  the  results  of  all  the  myml 
trials  made  by  the  log,  with  the  distance  and  bearing  «( 
some  port  to  which  the  ship  is  approaching.  The  aeeoaiit 
thus  obtained  is  technically  termed  dead  reckoning  ani  m 
never  quite  correct,  being  subject  to  all  the  errors  caMsd 
bv  changing  the  direction  and  velocity  in  the  int^rtals  of 
observing,  by  the  sort  of  guess  usually  made  at  th«  eoan* 
and  rapidity  of  currents,  and  at  the  amount  of  th«  folhog 
off"  of  tne  vessel  from  its  apparent  oourse,  technieally  esIM 
lee-way.  The  dead  reckoning  is  however  necenuily  nsed 
until  an  opportunity  is  aflforded  of  taking  obaervatieas  lur 
latitude  and  longitude,  or  until  some  place  whoen  positum 
is  known  comes  in  siglit ;  the  true  place  of  the  ahtp  is  tlm 
substituted  in  the  log-book  for  that  obtained  by  dead  cvrk- 
oning,  and  from  that  place  subsequent  reckonings  are  ondt 
until  another  observation. 

Log-books  are  commonly  sold  in  seaports,  properly  nM 
for  recording  the  events  of  a  voyage.  Although,  striet!r 
speaking,  the  log-book  is  confined  to  these  objects,  it  is 
usual  to  include  under  the  same  appellation  thewbele  «/ 
the  sliip's  journal,  or  diary  of  occurrences. 

LOGARITHMS.  The  etymology  of  thb  word  is  \^^ 
ipiOfioc,  the  number  qf  the  ratios ;  and  the  reasoti  for  tW 
appellation  will  appear  in  the  course  of  this  article.  Wt 
assume  that  the  reader  has  the  common  knowled^  J 
logarithms,  and  of  the  method  of  using  them. 

We  have  abandoned  the  intention  of  giving  a  view  of  tbe 
rise  and  process  of  logarithms,  for  the  following  rcaaoos. 
The  subject  is  now  one  of  such  wide  extent,  when  iuthcuc? 
and  practice  are  both  included,  that  it  would  be  like  vnts^ 
the  history  of  a  complete  science  to  put  together  all  ikaf 
would  be  needed  in  an  article  professing  to  show  the  pent  ari 
present  state  of  logarithmic  algebra,  as  well  as  of  logariiha  v 
computation.  If  we  were  to  confine  ourselves  to  tb«  U'.'vf 
only,  the  view  of  the  subject  would  be  too  confined.  And  s«Dr« 
the  elements  of  the  subject  now  usually  given  are  dotbed  a 
the  most  modern  algebraical  form,  it  would  take  eo«mi«r* 
ablespace  toexplain  at  length  the  processes  of  the  early  vriun 
in  terms  inteUigible  to  those  who  are  not  convenaat  mvh 
their  writings.  We  shall  therefore  devote  the  first  part  ci 
this  article  to  such  explanations  as  will  enable  the  stud«&t 
iVesh  fh>m  modem  books  of  algebra,  to  read  the  variMu  ha 
tories  which  exist  with  facility ;  and  we  shall  then  posat  om 
how  to  deduce  the  principal  formuhe  connected  with  Xa^ 
arithms.  j 

The  early  history  of  logarithms  will  be  found  at  Wogtl 
in  the  preface  to  Dr.  Hutton's  Tables ;  in  the  *  History  ci 
Logarithms'  contained  in  the  ftnt  rotnat  of  Dr.  HvUmsI 
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l^eU;  in  Delambre's  '  Histoire  de  rAstronomie  Mo* 
denie.*  vol.  L.  pp.  491-568.  See  also  Napieb,  Beiggs, 
GuicTsu.  Kbplxr,  Mercator,  &c. 

The  idea  of  logarithms  originally  arose  (in  the  mind  of 
Napier)  from  the  desire  to  make  addition  and  subtraction 
ftupply  the  place  of  multiplication  and  division.  A  table, 
in  which  are  registered  1,  a,  a\  a*,  &c.,  supplies  this  desi- 
deratum to  m  certain  extent ;  for  since  a  multiplied  by  d^ 

gives  o*^,  we  find  the  product  of  the  two  first  by  adding 
tbeir  exponents,  and  looking  in  the  table  fur  the  {x  +  y)th 
\owt.  Thus  for  the  set  1,  2,  4,  8,  16,  &c.,  a  table  of  loga- 
rithms it  easily  constructed,  a  specimen  of  which  in  as  fol- 
lows*— 

Norn.  lof.  Kuia.  log.  Nam.  laff. 

1  0  32  5  1024  10 

2  1  64  6  2048  11 
4  2  128  7  4096  12 
8  3  256  8  8192  13 

16    4    512    9    16384    14 

Thus,  to  multiply  64  and  128,  that  is,  to  find  the  product 
of  the  sixth  and  seventh  powers  of  2,  we  must  take  the 
(€<f  7)th  or  13th  power,  which,  from  the  table,  is  8192. 

Such  a  table  would  be  useless  for  general  purposes, 
since  it  omits  more  numbers  than  it  contains.  But  if  we 
take  a  very  little  greater  than  unity,  the  powers  will  in- 
crease but  slowly,  and  every  whole  number  within  given 
limits  may  be  made  either  a  power  of  a,  or  very  near  to  a 
power  of  a  Suppose  fbr  instance  that  we  wish  for  a  table 
of  logarithms  which  shall  contain  among  its  numbers  either 
every  whole  number  under  a  million  or  a  fraction  within  h 
of  every  number  under  a  million.  Extract  the  square  root 
of  one  million,  the  square  root  of  that  square  root,  and  so 
00,  until,  say  the  rth  root  of  one  million  has  been  extracted, 
and  let  this  rth  root  be  1  -f^  It  is  obvious  that  this  extrac- 
tioo  may  be  carried  on  until  i  is  small  as  we  please.    Con- 

leqoently  (I  -4-/>  is  a  million,  and  every  lower  power  of  1  -f  < 
i»  less  than  a  million,  so  that  (m  standing  for  a  million)  no 
tvo  consecutive  powers  differ  by  so  much  as  the  difference 
of  m  and  m  i\+t\  or  by  so  much  as  mt.  If  then  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  extraction  until  mt  is  less  than  A,  we  shall 
have  t  of  the  deeree  of  small iiess  required:  that  is,  since 
etery  whole  number  less  than  m  lies  between  two  powers  of 
l+i,  having  exponents  less  than  r,  d  fortiori  every  such 
vbole  number  must  be  within  h  of  some  power  of  1 4-/. 

This  is  in  fact  the  first  view  which  was  taken  of  the  me- 
thod of  constructing  tables  of  logarithms ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  Napier  was  not  in  possession  of  the  mo- 
dern way  of  expressing  the  powers  of  quantities.  On  the 
methods  of  facilitating  such  enormous  computations,  and 
on  the  detafls  which  still  remained  for  the  first  calculators 
after  they  had  applied  all  the  analysis  which  they  had,  we 
iiave  not  here  to  speak ;  but  we  shall  now  show  how  the 
table  may  be  formed  by  mere  labour,  and  how  the  word 
logarithm  arises. 

Let  us  suppose  that  our  system  is  to  be  such  that  0  being 
the  logarithm  of  I,  a  hundred  thousand  shall  be  the  loga- 
rithm of  1 0.  If  the  hundred- thousandth  root  of  10  be  ex- 
tracted and  called  1-|-/,  it  would  be  found  that  2  is  very 
nearly  the  30103rd  power  of  (1-|-/),  that  3  is  very  nearly 
the  47712th  power  of  1-|-/,  and  so  on.  If  then,  beginning 
vtth  1,  we  increase  it  in  the  ratio  of  I  to  l-f/,  giving  1+/ ; 
if  we  increase  this  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  l-|-^>  giving  (1+/)*, 
sad  so  on,  it  appears  that  we  shall  reach  2  (ur  very  near  to 
ityooeway  or  other),  when  30103  such  ratios  have  been 
takea;  or  if  we  pass  from  1  to  10  by  100,000  steps,  increas- 
lAff  esdi  time  in  the  same  ratio,  we  shall  come  nearest  to  2 
in  30 103  steps,  which  is  therefore  the  number  of  times  the 
increase  is  made  in  a  certain  ratio^  or  the  number  of  the 
ratios,  the  Xoywv  apiBfioc*  or  the  logarithm  of  2. 

In  such  a  table  it  must  of  course  follow  that  the  logarithm 
of  a  product  is  exactly  or  very  nearly  the  sum  of  the  loga- 
rithms of  the  factors,  since  for  instance  2  being  (1  -f /)  '^'^ 
and  3  being  (1 +/)*""  very  nearly,  6  must  be  very  nearly 

(1-f /)"**.  Nor  is  this  property  altered,  if  we  divide  or 
multiply  all  the  logarithms  by  the  same  number.  If  then 
vedinde  every  logarithm  by  100000,  the  logarithm  of  10 
becomes  1,  that  of  2  becomes  *  30103,  and  that  of  3  becomes 
'47712,  as  in  the  common  tables. 

The  first  step  of  importance  which  was  made  in  the  loga- 
nllnDic  analysis  was  the  following.    If  /  be  very  small,  the 


lower  powers  of  1  -f /,  the  square,  cube,  &c.,  are  1  -f  2/,  1  -f-S/* 
&c.,  very  nearly  ;  or  if  m  and  n  be  not  so  great  but  that  mt 
and  nt  are  still  small  the  mth  and  nth  powers  of  1-|-/  are 
l-^mt  and  1-f  n/  very  nearly.  But  the  logarithms  of  these 
powers  are  m  and  n  ;  that  is,  if  A  and  I  be  small,  the  loga- 
rithms of  l'{-k  and  1-f  /  are  very  nearly  in  the  proportion 
of  k  to  /.  If  then  we  take  two  numbers,  a  and  b,  and  extract 
a  very  high  root  (say  the  rth)  of  both,  so  that  the  results 
are  very  near  to  unity,  say  1  -f  A  and  1  -I-  /,  we  have 
(nearly) 

log.  Va  :  log.  yb  \:  k  :  L 

But  the  two  first  terras  are  in  the  same  ratio  as  log  a 
:  log.  6,  since  the  multiplication  of  the  former  terms  by 
r  gives  the  latter.  Consequently,  when  the  logarithm  of 
one  number  is  known,  that  of  any  other  can  be  found  to 
any  degree  of  nearness.  We  shall  presently  see  this  in  a 
clearer  form ;  it  is  sufficient  here  to  show  how  the  theorem 
was  first  obtained.  If  to  the  preceding  methods  we  add 
that  of  Interpolation,  which  Briggs  used  with  success,  we 
have  before  us  the  bases  of  the  original  computations  of 
logarithms. 

It  was  evident  firom  the  first  that  the  connection  between 
a  logarithm  and  its  number  must  be  of  the  following  kind : 
when  the  logarithm  increases  in  arithmetical  progression, 
the  number  must  increase  in  geometrical  profession ;  so 
that  if  a  and  a-^b  he  the  logarithms  of  A  and  AB,  then 
a+26,  a-f  36,  &c.,  must  be  the  logarithms  of  AB*,  AB^  &c. 
Several  mathematicians  had  formed  this  conception ;  but 
the  preliminary  diflBculty  which  stopped  their  progress  was 
their  being  unable  to  present  the  series  of  natural  numbers 
(or  fhictions  of  a  high  degree  of  nearness  to  them),  in 
the  shape  of  terms  of  a  geometrical    progression.      The 

Seat  merit  of  Napier  is  threefold:  first,  he  distinctly  saw 
at  all  numbers,  within  any  given  limit,  may  be  either 
terms,  or  as  near  as  we  please  to  terms,  of  a  geometrical 
progression ;  secondly,  he  had  the  courage  to  undertake 
the  enormous  labour  which  was  requisite  for  the  purpose ; 
thirdly,  he  made  an  anticipation  of  the  differential  ca!»julus 
in  developing  the  primary  consequences  of  the  definition. 

The  predecessors  of  Napier  probably  did  not  well  under- 
stand the  notion  of  a  quantity  varying  in  geometrical  ratio, 
while  another  varied  simultaneously,  but  in  an  arithmetical 
ratio.  The  difficulty  is  that  which  a  beginner  finds  in 
seizing  the  notion  of  compound  interest  carried  to  its  extreme 
limit,  so  that  every  fraction  of  interest,  however  small,  begins 
to  make  interest  from  the  moment  it  becomes  due.  We 
have  preferred  to  omit  this  consideration  in  the  article  In- 
TBRKST,  where  it  would  have  been  of  no  practical  use,  and 
to  introduce  it  here,  where  it  may  aid  in  the  explanation  of 
the  first  principles  of  logarithms. 

Let  £1  become  £(l-l-r)  in  a  year,  and  consequently,  at 

the  same  rate  of  interest,  it  becomes  £(l+r)  in  n  years. 
Suppose  however  that  interest,  instead  of  being  payable 
yearly,  is  paid  z  times  in  a  year,  and  that  interest  makes 
interest  from  the  moment  it  is  paid.  Consequently,  at  the 
end  of  the  first,  second,  &c  fractions  of  a  year,  the  pound 
first  put  out  becomes 


■+;.('+'J- (■  +  :)■ 


.(,  +  |)« 


the  end  of  one  year,  and 


(■  *  i)"" 


the 


end  of  n  years. 

If  we  may  make  z  as  great  as  we  please,  that  is,  if  we  may 
make  payments  of  interest  follow  one  another  as  quickly  as 
we  please,  we  may  make  the  increase  of  the  pound  approach 
as  nearly  as  we  please  to  a  gradual  increase,  of  which  it  must 
be  the  characteristic  that  in  successive  equal  times  the 
amounts  are  in  geometrical  progression.  Let  A  B  become 
AC  in  a  time  represented  by  be.    Divide  be  into  any  num- 
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her  of  equal  parts,  and  in  the  successive  equal  times  bp.fiq, 
qr,  fee  let  a  point  move  through  B  P,  P  Q,  Q  R,  &c  In 
the  article  Accxlbration  is  explained  the  manner  in  which 
a  succession  of  impulses,  sufficiently  small  in  amount,  and 
often  repeated,  may  be  made  to  give,  as  neaily  as  we  please 
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the  resuUft  of  a  perfectly  gradual  motion.  At  B  let  a  velo- 
city be  given  ftumcient  to  carry  the  point  to  P  in  the  time 
^) ;  at  P  let  an  impultte  be  given  which  would  cause  P  Q 
to  be  described  in  the  time  cq,  and  so  on.  And  let  A  B, 
A  P,  AQ,  &c.  be  a  continuea  «et  of  proportionals,  namely, 
AS  :  AP  : :  AP  :  AQ  : :  AQ  :  AR,  &c.  increase 
the  number  of  subdivisions  of  be  without  limit,  and  we  ap- 
proach  as  a  limit  to  gradual  motion  of  such  a  kind  that 
the  distances  of  the  noint  from  A,  at  the  end  of  anysucces- 
sive  equal  times,  shall  be  in  continued  proportion.  To  show 
this,  suppose  we  compare  the  motion  from  B  toC  with  any 
other  part  of  the  motion  described  in  some  sabsequent  time 
&V(eq ual  to  be),  and  which  carries  the  moving  point  from  B'  to 
C.  divide  the  time  b'e'  into  as  many  equal  parts,  6'p',  p'</, 
&c.,  as  before,  and  let  B'F,  P'Q',  &c.  be  the  lengths  described 
in  the  second  set  of  subdivUions.  Then  by  the  law  of  the  mo- 
tion AB  :  A  P  :  :  A  B'  :  AP',  whence  BP  and  B'F  are 
in  the  ratio  of  A  B  to  A  B' ;  and  simikrlv  P  Q  and  P'Q' 
are  in  tlie  ratio  of  A  P  to  A  P',  that  is,  of  A  B  to  A  B' ;  and 
so  on.  Consequently,  the  sum  of  B  P,  P  Q,  &c.,  or  B  C  is 
to  the  sum  of  B'P',  P'Q',  &c.,  or  B'C,  in  the  same  ratio  of 
AB  to  AB';  whence  also  AC  is  to  AC'as  AB  to  A  B', 
or  A  B  :  AC  : :  a  B'  -^  AC.  That  is,  if  in  any  one  time 
the  distance  from  A  increases  from  X  to  Yi  and  in  any 
other  equal  time  from  X'  to  Y',  then  X  :  Y  : :  X'  :  Y'. 
From  which  it  readily  follows  that  the  distance  attained 
at  the  ends  of  successive  equal  times  are  in  continued  pro* 
portion. 

More  than  this,  the  velocities  of  the  moving  point  at  B 
and  B'  are  as  B  P  to  B'  P'  (these  being  spaces  described  in 
equal  times) :  and  the  ratio  of  these,  however  many  may  be 
the  number  of  subdivisions,  is  always  that  of  A  B  to  A'  B'. 
Hence  a  gradual  motion  of  the  character  described  is  one  in 
which  the  velocity  of  the  moving  point  increases  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  distance  from  A. 

In  the  preceding  diagram,  the  time  elapsed  from  B  to  C 
is  the  logarithm  of  AC,  that  of  A  B  being  0.  An  infinite 
number  of  systems  may  be  constructed,  depending  on  the 
diflferent  velocities  with  which  the  moving  point  may  be 
supposed  to  start  from  B.  In  Napier's  system,  at  least  in 
that  system  stripped  of  certain  peculiarities  not  worth  no- 
ting at  present  [Napier  ;  Bhigos],  A  B  being  a  unit,  the 
point  starts  from  B  at  the  rate  of  a  unit  of  space  (A  B)  in  a 
unit  of  time :  obviously  the  most  simple  supposition  which 
can  be  made,  and  which  has  procured  for  this  system  the 
distinctive  title  of  natural  logarithms.  In  Briggs*s  system 
the  point  starts  from  B  with  such  a  velocity  that  (A  B  being 
1)  it  shall  have  attained  10  times  A  B  in  one  unit  of  time. 
This  requires,  as  we  shall  see,  an  initial  velocity  of 
2*302585  ...  times  A  B  in  one  unit  of  time. 

In  addition  to  the  principles  here  laid  down,  a  known  pro- 
perty of  the  hyperbola  very  early  showed  that  logarithms  would 
become  applicable  to  geometry :  and  thus  it  happened  that 
the  first  decidedly  algebraical  step  in  the  computation  of  loga- 
rithms was  announced  in  Mercator's'Logaritnmotcchnia,  as 
the  quadrature  of  the  hyperbola.  Let  A  F  and  A  G  be  the 
asymptotes  of  an  hyperbola,  and  let  A  B,  AC,  A  D,  &c.,  be 
in  continued  geometrical  progression.  Draw  B  K,  C  L, 
DM,  &c.  parallel  to  the  other  asymptote  AG.  then  the 
hyperbolic  trapezia  BKLC,  CLMD,  DMNE,  &c.,  are 
equal,  or  BKLC,  BKMD,  BKNE,  &c.,  are  in  arith- 
metical progression.  So  that  any  trapezium  BKMD  is  a 
logarithm  to  its  terminal  abscissa  A  D.  This  property  was 
the  discovery  of  Gregory  St.  Vincent,  who  published  it  in 
bis  '  Opus  Geometricum,^  Antwerp,  )647.  It  was  therefore 
unknown  both  to  Napier  and  Briggs. 


A  B  •       C  D  I 

We  shall  now  take  the  question  of  logarithms,  availing 
o*]rselves  of  the  power  of  modem  algebra. 

Defimlion, — By  the  logarithm  of  a  number  let  any  such 
function  of  that  number  be  understood  as  has  the  follow- 
ing property.  Whan  sbtoyasa/ktoif',  the  logarithm 
ofjp  tzoMds  or  MU  abort  of  tha  logarithm  ofy  by  as  mnoli 


as  the  logartthra  of  r'  exceeds  or  ihlls  abort  of  that  oly^. 
Let  ^x  be  the  (Unction  which  a  number  ii  of  ittlogarithia: 
so  that  X  s  0  (log  X).  If  then  a  and  a  +  &  ^  logarithms 
of  a;  and  y,  and  if  c  be  the  logarithm  of  af^  then  as  c :  y 
: :  x' :  /,  c  +  6  must  be  the  logarithm  of  y'.  And  *,  f,  i^ 
and  ^  are  severally  ^a,^{a'\'b),^c  and  ^  (c  -f  6).  Bat 
xy'^xfy,  or 

^a  X  ^(<;-|-6)s^cx  ^(a-|-^). 

Let  ^  a  or  a;  be  the  number  which  lias  0  for  iti  logaritkn ; 
then  a  =  0 ;  and  calling  N  the  number  in  queatioo,  we 
have 

Nx^(c  +  6)«<^cX<^ft, 

or         jij       -  N  ^  N  • 

But  by  the  theorem  proved  in  the  article  BiifouiiiL  Trbo- 
RBU  (p.  413),  this  can  only  be  true  on  the  supposition  thai 

^c-7-N  is  such  a  Ainctioa  of  C  as  C^,  where  C  isiadt- 
pendent  of  c.  Consequently,  the  number  whose  logsritba 
ii  c  must  be  N  C^  This  evidently  satisfies  the  oofiditiocai, 
and  the  theorem  quoted  shows  it  to  be  the  only  functioa 
which  satisfies  the  oonditions. 

It  is  most  convenient  to  assume  1  as  the  number  N, 
which  has  0  ibr  its  logarithm.  We  have  then  the  fbUoving 
equation,  connecting  a  number  with  its  logarithni« 

SO  that  every  number  has  a  logarithm  for  any  valoe  of  C  we 
may  take,  only  it  must  be  remembered  that  ibe  mme  value 
of  C  must  always  be  used.  The  logarithms  of  all  nmnbtrs 
for  a  given  valueof  C  form  a  i^tmm  :  and  C  is*  called  the 
bait  of  that  system. 

Given  a  system  of  logarithms,  we  now  inquire  bow  to 
find  the  logarithms  in  any  other  system.  Let  A  and  B  be 
the  bas9s  of  the  systems,  and  a  and  b  the  logarithms  of  aay 
number  x  in  the  two  bases.    Then  we  have 

A*«jr,  B*=ar,  orA*«B*; 

whence    B  =  A*,  or  log  B  (base  A)  »  j-, 

.       a  .         _       -,.       log  X  (base  A). 

^  =  logB(ba.eA)'^'^^^^<^^^=logB(beaeA)' 

that  is,  to  tuni  one  system  of  logarithms  into  another  wttk 
any  new  base,  divide  every  logarithm  in  the  ^steoa  by  the 
lo^rithm  which  there  belongs  to  the  new  base. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  me  mod  of  determining  logarithms. 
In  the  article  Limit  it  is  shown,  by  means  of  ue  binomial 
theorem,  that  of  the  two  series 


^'*"^'*'  2  "^2.3 '^2.3.4' 


l+aar  + 


a«ar«      a«x» 


a*x* 


■^  2.3'^'2.3.4 


the  seeond  is  the  :rth  power  of  the  first  A  remarkably 
simple  case  presents  itself,  which,  in  flict,  leads  to  Napiefs 
system  of  logarithms:  it  is  when  a  =  1.  In  this  case  the 
first  series  becomes 

which  is  very  convergent,  and  is  2*7183818  very  neerlf. 
Thn  remarkable  series  u  generally  denoted  by  t  (somelii 
by  e,  Laplace  always  u^es  e  for  itji,  and  we  have 

x« 


x^ 


In  Napier*s  system,  then  (we  shall  presently  show  that 
this  is  Napier*s  system),  x  is  the  logarithm  of  1  +  x  + 
4  x*  + . . . . ;  or,  the  logarithm  being  given,  the  number  can 
be  immediately  found. 

Since  the  last  equation  is  universally  tmej^for  x  write 
log  a  X  X,  where  log  a  means  log  a  (base  i)  The  flat  mAm 
then  becomes 

.'^•>".  or  (.'*•)'.  or  a'; 


LOG 
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LOG 


a'-  1      ,         .  (loga)*.ar  ^ 
^;— =  loga  + 2 +  . 


if  X  be  diminished  without  limit,  we  have  tbea 

a'-  I 
Limit  of =  log  a  0»ase  0 ; 

X 

or.  for  a  given  (and  Tory  small)  value  of  t,  the  logarithms 
of  different  numbers  (a)  are  very  nearly  in  the  proportion  of 

the  values  of  a'—  I.     Tliis  is  the  theorem  to  which  we 
bare  before  aUuded. 
Letfls  1  -i-  6,  then 

(l  +  *)'=l-har*  +  ir^^^+a?^^^^6«+... 

if  2  diminish  without  limif,  the  limit  of  the  first  side  hts 
been  shown  to  be  log  (l  +b),  the  base  being  <,  which  is 
alvays  to  be  understood  when  the  contrary  is  not  expressed. 
The  limit  of  the  second  side  is  easily  round  by  making 
f  s  0,  and  we  thus  have 

6*       b*       b* 

log(l+6)  =  6-y  +  -j"T  + 

which  however  is  only  convergent  when  b  is  not  jpreater 
than  unity.  Since  this  last  is  imiversally  true,  we  find,  by 
(ubstitQliog  ^  b  for  6, 

6*       6*       ^ 

ind  subtracting  the  first  firom  the  second,  remembering 
that  .  . 

log  (1  +*)  -  log  (I  -  ^)  =  log  YZy 

It  find  that 

which  is  always  convergent,  but  converges  very  slowly  when. 
X  is  considerable.    If  ho^vever  we  make 

z  +  \       ar-l  1 


z  +  \ 


■  2x  +  r 

=  log  («  +  1)  -  log  z, 


then,  remembering  that  log 
ire  have 

which  is  very  convergent  when  z  is  even  so  small  as  1,  and 
servas  to  find  the  logcurithm  of  any  number  when  that  of  the 
Dext  lower  number  is  given.  The  two  following  series, 
which  may  be  easily  proved  from  the  preceding,  will  com- 
plete the  list  of  those  which  are  most  useful  in  practice : 

.      .     .     V      ,  a       1  a«       1  a« 

loB(x  +  fl)  =  logx+----+j^^.... 

ktC.  +  a)  =  logx  +  2{.^  +  i(^J  +  ....}. 

It  only  remains  to  show  the  identity  of  this  system  with 
thai  of  Napier.  lU  be  the  number  of  seconds  elapsed  from 
the  beginning  of  a  motion,  and  if  a'  be  the  length  described 
in  that  time,  then  the  time  is  the  logarithm  of  the  lenjrth 
described.  The  velocity  at  the  end  of  /  seconds  in  the  dif- 
fereatiftl  coefficient  of  o^,  or  a',  log  a,  where  the  logarithm 
ased  is  that  of  the  preceding  algebraical  system  :  this  velo- 
c^y  is  therefore  log  a  at  starting,  or  when  /=:0.  Now,  in 
Na|Qer*8  »rstem  this  velocity  is  unity,  or  a=re :  that  is, 
the  base  of  Napiei's  logarithms  is  the  series  called  f.  But 
in  the  system  where  base  is  10,  log  a  is  2 '3025851,  which  is 
tbt  velocity  at  starting  assumed  by  Briges. 

By  the  foregoing  series  a  system  of  Naperian  logarithms 
«»j  bw  calculated  with  a  very  small  fraction  of  the  laboiur 


which  they  cost  theur  inventor.  This  having  been  done  fbr 
all  whole  numbers  within  the  given  limits,  the  logarithm 
of  any  fraction  is  readily  found  by  subtracting  the  logarithm 
of  the  denominator  from  that  of  the  numerator. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Briggs,  by  his  construction  of 
the  decimal  system,  divides  with  Napier  the  merit  of  in- 
venting logarithms,  considered  as  an  instrument  of  calcula- 
tion. In  the  Naperian  system  the  table  must  either  be 
carried  to  an  enormous  length,  or  whole  numbers  only  must 
have  logarithms,  and  every  bgarithm  of  a  fraction  will  re- 
quire two  entries  of  tlie  table  and  a  subtraction.  But  in 
Briggs's  system  the  logarithm  of  every  decimal  fraction  can 
be  found  by  one  entry  of  the  table,  and  one  inspection  of 
the  fraction. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  system  (the  base  of  which  is  10)  is 
as  follows: — Every  number  or  fraction  is  either  a  power  of 
ten,  positive  or  negative,  or  lies  between  two  powers  of  ten. 
The  powers  of  ten  are  ranged  in  the  following  table :— 


10"*  =  -0001 

10®  =  1 

10^  =  10 

10"^=  -001 

10^  =  100 

10"*=  -01 

10-^=  -1 

10^=  1000 
10*  =  10000 

From  which  the  following  rules  mav  easily  be  obtained  : 
a  number  which  has  m  figures  before  the  decimal  point  lies 

between  lo"'  and  lo"**  and  its  logarithm  therefore  lies 
between  m  ~  1  and  m,  or  it  is  m  —  1  +  <^  fraction  less  than 
unity.  Also,  if  a  fraction  be  less  than  unity,  and  if  its  first 
significant  figure  lie  in  the  rath  decimal  place,  this  fraction 
lies  between  10~*  and  10"^*"  ,*  so  that  its  logarithm  is 
—  n  +  a  fraction  less  than  unitv.  Now  the  convenience 
of  Briggs's  system  lies  in  this,  that  the  fraction  less  than 
unitv,  which  is  a  part  of  every  logarithm,  docs  not  depend 
on  the  position  of  the  decimal  point,  but  entirely  upon  the 
significant  figures :  the  reason  being,  that  an  alteration  of 
the  position  of  the  decimal  point  being  a  multiplication  or 
division  by  some  whole  power  of  10.  alters  the  logarithm  by 
the  addition  or  subtractionof  a  whole  number.  This  ques- 
tion is  discussed  in  every  treatise  on  the  mode  of  using 
logarithms. 

Let  a  be  the  base  of  a  system  of  logarithms,  and  let  log  a? 
signify  simplv  the  Naperian  or  natural  logarithm  of  x ; 
then  by  the  theorem  already  proved 

log  X         1 
Iog(basea)=j3^  =  j3^-logar. 

The  factor  I  -4- log  a,  which  converts  Naperian  logarithms 
into  those  whose  base  is  a,  is  called  the  modulus  of  the  sys- 
tem whose  base  is  a.     In  Briggs's  system  this  modulus  is 
*  4342945  nearly,  and  the  logarithms  of  this  system  being 
called  common  or  tabular  logarithms,  we  have — 
common  log  x  =:  '4342945  X  Nap.  log  x 
43 
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Nap.  log  ar  =  2-3025851 
100-1 
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X  com.  log  ar, 
yXcom.logx. 
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In  tlie  article  Negative  and  Impossible  Quantities 
will  be  found  a  fUrther  extension  of  the  theory  of  logarithms : 
in  Tables  will  be  found  a  list  of  tables  for  different  pur- 
poses. A  treatise  on  computation  by  logarithms  will  be 
found  in  the  *  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,'  in  *  Examples 
of  Processes  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.* 

LOGARITHMIC  CURVE  and  LOGARITHMIC  SM- 
R  A  L.  The  former  has  for  its  rectangular  equation  y  =  a  *, 
and  its  most  remarkable  property  is  that  its  subtangent  is 

the  same  at  every  point  of  the  curve.  The  latter  has  r^ca^ 
for  its  polar  equation,  and  its  tangent  always  makes  the 
same  angle  with  its  radius  vector;  whence  it  is  called  the 
equiangular  spiraL 

LOGIC.    [Oroanon.] 

LOGISTIC.    [Proportional.] 

LOG'OS,  XiSyoc,  the  Greek  for  a  word,  is  used  as  a  theo- 
logical term. 

1.  The  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  LoBOi. 

The  phrase  the  fFord  ot  Memra  of  Jehovah  (Vq  K*tD*t3) 

t:-        t  ;    •• 

occurs  repeatedly  in  the  ChaWee  Torgums,  where  it  com- 
monly itands  in  the  place  of  rnfT  (Jehovah)  in  the  Hebrew 
*  Digitized  by  ^^jmkjvjwls^ 
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original.  Tbere  are  however  passages  in  which  this  phrase 
appears  to  denote  a  distinct  personal  existence ;  and  many 
eminent  critics,  among  whom  are  Bertholdt  and  Wegscheider, 
are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  Targumists  intended  it  to 
apply  to  the  Messiah;  'plainly  showing  it  to  have  hecn 
their  helief  that  the  Shecninah,  or  Word,  as  some  of  them 
indeed  expressly  say,  would  employ  the  future  Messbh, 
when  ho  snould  be  born,  as  the  instrument  of  his  gracious 
designs,  and  would  be  joined  to  him  in  a  personal  union.' 
(Bertholdt,  Chrittol  Jud.) 

Philo  often  speaks  of  the  Logos,  but  his  views  on  the 
subject  are  involved  in  much  obscurity.  He  seems  how- 
ever to  have  had  the  idea  of  a  two-fold  Logos ;  the  one  do- 
noting  a  conception  in  the  divine  mind  according  to  which 
the  world  was  created ;  the  other  a  persona]  existence,  the 
Son  of  God,  partaking  of  the  divine  nature,  though  inferior 
to  the  supreme  God,  the  Creator  of  the  world  (^i?/iM)wpyoc), 
presiding  over  the  universe,  the  instructor  and  guide  of 
man,  the  High  Priest  and  Mediator  between  God  and 
man.  These  two  ideas  of  the  Logos  he  often  confounds 
together.  The  passages  from  Philo  are  collected  in  Dr.  J. 
P.  Smith's  Scnpiure  Testimony  to  the  Messiah,  book  ii., 
cap.  vii.,  sect  4. 

See  also  the  descriptions  of  Wisdom  and  the  Word  of 
God  in  Prov.  viii. ;  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  x.  15-19 ;  xi.  1-4 ; 
xviii.  15  (compare  1  Cor.,  x.  4,  9,  where  the  same  actions 
are  attributed  to  Christ) ;  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Wisdom 
qf  Solomon  and  Ecclesiasticus. 

These  opinions  are  thought  by  some  to  represent  the 
antient  Jewish  doctrine  respecting  the  word  of  God,  cor- 
rupted by  a  mixture  of  heatnen  philosophy ;  and  by  others 
to  have  been  wholly  borrowed  either  from  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy or  from  the  Magian  doctrine  of  divine  emanations 
and  iEons. 

2.  The  Christian  doctrine  qf  the  Logos. 

The  only  examples  of  the  theological  use  of  this  word  in 
the  Now  Testament  are  found  in  the  writings  of  John 
(Gospel,  c.  i.;  1*/  Epistle,  i.  1 ;  Rev*,  xix.  13).  These  pas- 
sages are  generally  allowed  to  refer  to  Christ ;  but  the  sense 
in  which  Logos  is  to  be  taken,  and  the  nature  of  the  con- 
nection between  this  Logos  and  the  person  of  Christ,  are 
subjects  of  much  dispute. 

The  Trinitarian  expositors  assert  that  these  passages  can 
mean  nothing  else  than  that  the  Logos  is  a  distinct  personal 
subsistence,  which  has  existed  from  all  eternity  in  a  union 
of  nature  and  of  essence  with  Gkxl,  which  created  the  uni* 
verse,  and  which  was  joined  with  a  human  nature  to  form 
the  person  of  Christ. 

The  Arian  doctrine  represents  the  Logos  as  an  emanation 
from  the  Deity,  superior  to  all  other  created  beings,  and 
which  supplied  the  place  of  a  human  soul  in  the  person  of 
Christ. 

Most  Unitarian  divines  consider  it  to  be  used  either  for 
God  himself,  or  as  an  abstract  term  for  the  wisdom  and  in- 
telligence of  God  which  was  fiilly  imparted  to  Christ  to  fit 
him  for  his  mission. 

Those  who  attribute  to  the  Logos  a  personal  existence 
give  different  reasons  for  the  origin  of  the  name.  Some 
explain  it  to  mean  the  speaker  or  teacher^  by  metonymy, 
as  Christ  is  called  by  John  the  Light,  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
the  Life ;  others  interpret  it  the  promised  one;  and  others 
consider  that  as  spcecn  (X^yoc)  is  a  medium  of  rational  com- 
munication, so  the  name  Logos  is  given  to  the  Mediator 
between  Crod  and  man,  one  who  speaks  to  man  in  the  name 
of  God. 

(The  Lexicons  of  Schlcusner,  Wahl,  and  Bretschneider, 
in  loco;  Kuinoel,  Comment,  in  Lib,  Hist.  N,  T„  Prolego- 
mena in  Johan^  sect  7 ;  Lucke  on  the  Epistles  qjf  John,  in 
the  Biblical  Cabinet,  p.  102;  Dr.  J.  P.  Smith's  Scripture 
Testimony  to  the  Messiah;  Lardner's  Letter  on  the  Logos, 
Works,  vol.  X.) 

IX>0WOOD.  a  kind  of  timber  imported  from  the  West 
Indies  for  the  purposes  of  the  dyer,  is  the  wood  of  a  low 
tree  called  Htematorylon  Campeehianum,  found  very  com- 
monly in  many  parts  of  the  West  Indies  and  adjoining  con- 
tinent, especially  Honduras,  on  which  account  it  has  been 
called  Campeachy-wood.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Leguminoso,  and  to  the  section  Cassicv.  The  branohes 
are  usually  crooked,  spiny,  and  deformed ;  the  leaves  are 
binall  and  pinnate ;  the  tlowers  grow  in  long  racemes,  are 
yellow,  sweet-scented,  and  have  ton  separate  stamens»  half 
of  which  are  shorter  than  the  others.  The  fruit  is  a  thin 
flat  two  seeded  legume,  not  opening  at  the  sutures,  but 


bursting  longitudinally  by  a  division  paaiiiig  dovo  tboqgli 
both  valves. 

The  wood  is  hard  enough  to  take  a  Ifne  polish,  and  mi^ 
be  used  by  cabinet-makers ;  it  is  not  however  imported  for 
that  purpose.  In  Jamaica  the  tree  is  used  for  irooes,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  whitethorn  in  England,  and  it  is  satd 
to  be  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.'  Logwood  b  se 
heavy  as  to  sink  in  water,  and  scarcely  soscepiible  of  tm- 
dergoing  decay. 

Its  colouring  matter  is  dissolved  both  by  water  and  alco- 
hol, and  it  19  principally  derived  frtmi  the  presence  ef  a 
peculiar  body,  to  which  Chevreul,  who  discovered  it,  gate 
the  name  of  hemaiin  or  hamatoxyUne :  this  is  sonetMBcs 
so  abundant  as  to  exist  in  the  wood  in  cr>'stals  of  distinct 
form,  of  a  fine  red  colour,  and  considerable  sise.  Besides 
hematin,  logwood  contains  resin,  oil,  acetic  acid,  and  sa]t« 
of  potash,  and  lime  combined  with  a  vegetable  acid,  a  httk 
sulphate  of  lime,  alumina,  peroxide  of  iron,  and  mangaoeie. 
[Hematin;  Hxmatoxylon.] 

Logwood  is  employed  by  the  calico-printer  to  give  a  black 
or  brown  colour,  the  cloth  being  always  first  impregnated 
with  alum  mordant,  and  thus  black  is  obtained.  Iron 
mordant  and  logwood  also  yield  a  black,  but  it  is  not  lo 
good  as  with  the  alum  mordant.  Cloth  with  the  alum 
mordant,  dyed  in  a  mixture  of  logwood  and  madder,  bss  s 
fine  brown  colour  fixed  upon  it.  Logwood  is  also  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  some  lakes. 

Thtde, — (Bois  de  Campeche,  French ;  Kampesehoiz,  Ger* 
man;  Campeeheout,  Dutch;  Palo  de  Campeche,  Speotab.) 
The  importations  of  this  dye-wood  into  the  United  Kingdom 
during  each  of  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  quantities  re-ex- 
ported  and  taken  for  use,  have  been  as  follows:— > 
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1828 

14,045 

6395 

9,297 

1829 

13,893   . 

6226 

8,852 

1830 

16,781 

5937 

10,100 

1831 

14,852 

6011 

10,405 

1832 

18,773 

4427 

12,415 

1833 

26,079 

7045   . 

17.596 

1834 

.   21,054 

4548 

14,026 

1835 

16,744 

3697   . 

14.727 

1836 

12,880 

4385   , 

12,361 

1837 

14,699 

3316 

12,023 

The  importations  of  logwood  are  brought  into  Eoraps 
from  the  west  Indies  and  Mexico.  The  British  poseeisioDS 
of  Jamaica  and  Honduras  have  upon  the  average  ftinmhcd 
about  one  half  of  the  above  importations  into  this  kingdoaiu 
The  principal  part  of  the  exportations  from  Bnglaixi  an 
made  to  Russia,  Prussia,  and  the  Netherlands.  Logwood 
is  an  article  of  commerce  the  price  of  which  fluctuates  vi»- 
lentlr*  Under  ordinary  circumstances  of  deoNuid  and 
supply  its  price  is  from  5/.  10«.  to  71.  ner  ton.  It  hae  umt 
timoi  been  sold  as  low  as  4/.,  and  at  otbers  as  high  as  351  per 
ton.  At  this  time  (January,  1839)  a  temporary  short  supply 
has  raised  the  price  to  about  12/.  per  ton.  The  duty  whaa 
imported  from  a  British  possession  is  Zs,  per  ton,  and  wbm 
from  a  foreign  country  As.  Bd.  per  ton. 

LOHEIA.    [Arabia.] 

LOIR,  a  river  in  France  bdonging  to  the  system  of  ths 
Loire. 

LOIR  ST  CHER,  a  department  in  France  bounded  on 
the  north  by  that  of  Bore  et  Loir ;  on  the  north-east  by  that 
of  Loiret ;  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Cher ;  on  the  sooth 
by  that  of  Indre ;  on  the  south-west  by  that  of  Indre  c< 
Loire ;  and  on  the  north-west  by  that  of  Sarthe.  Its  Ibrm 
approximates  to  that  of  a  parallelogram,  havinsr  its  longer 
sides  fticing  the  north-east  and  south-west  Its  greetest 
length  is  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Montmirail  (Sarthe)  to 
that  of  Vierzon  (Cher)  82  miles ;  its  ereatest  breadth  a 
from  between  Chftteaudun  (Euro  et  Lsir)  and  OrUant 
(Loiret)  to  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Chartre  (Sarthe)  4fi 
miles.  The  area  of  the  department  is  estimated  at  2424 
square  miles;  with  a  population  in  1831  of  235,750;  ta 
1836  of  244,043 ;  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  8^ J. 
or  about  3^  per  cent.;  and  giving  a  httle  more  than  IM 
inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  respect  of  sise  the  depart- 
ment is  almost  equal  to  the  English  county  of  Devon,  but 
it  has  not  half  the  population  of  that  county.  Bhxs,  the 
capital,  is  96  miles  south-west  of  Paris  in  a  direct  line,  or 
105  miles  by  the  road  through  Origans.  It  is  in  47^  96' 
N.  lat.,  and  l""  20'  £.  long,  from  Greenwich. 
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Tba  department  is  almost  entirely  a  flat,  having  in  the 
aoatb-east  part  a  considerable  number  of  £tangs,  or  pools, 
ipd  marshes.  Tlie  supracretaceous  strata  which  occupy  the 
ehsll^-lwsin  of  Paris  extend  into  the  department  from  the 
north-east,  and  occupy  the  banks  of  the  Loire  as  far  as  the 
juncUon  of  the  Beuvron.  In  all  other  parts  the  department 
u  occupied  by  the  chalk  itself.  The  general  inclination  of 
the  suiiace  is  toward  the  west  and  south-west 

The  principal  river  is  the  Loire,  which  has  a  tolerably 
direct  south-west  course  of  30  miles,  or  rather  more,  through 
t^  department,  which  it  divides  into  two  nearly  equal  por- 
tions; it  is  navigable  throughout  The  Cher,  one  of  the 
principal  tributaries  of  the  Loire,  enters  this  department  on 
the  south-east,  near  Menuetou,  and  flows  westward,  in  one 
pirt  upon,  but  mostly  within,  the  border  of  the  department, 
past  the  towns  of  Mennetou,  Selles,  St  Aignan,  and  Mont- 
hchard,  into  the  department  of  Indre  et  L^ire.  The  Cher 
is  navigable  for  about  15  miles  before  leaving  this  depart- 
ment 

The  Grande  (or  Ghreat)  Sauldre  enters  the  department 
on  the  east  side,  and  after  being  joined  by  the  Petite  (Lesser) 
Ssuldre  and  the  Rere,  both  of  which  also  rise  out  of  the  de- 
partment, and  by  the  Croisine,  joins  the  Cher  iust  below 
Selles.  The  Feuzon,  another  feeder  of  the  Cher,  has  a 
small  part  of  its  course  within  the  department.  The  Beu- 
vron and  the  Cosson  enter  the  department  from  the  east 
and  after  receiving,  each  of  them,  a  few  small  streams,  fall 
into  the  Loire  on  the  south-east  bank,  near  one  another,  a 
few  miles  below  Blois.  The  Cise  Landezon.  a  small  stream, 
&lls  into  the  Loire  opposite  the  Cosson.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  department  the  Loir  enters  it  near  Cloyes,  a 
town  a  little  below  Chiteaudun,  and  flows  in  a  sinuous 
channel  to  the  south-west  past  Freteval,  Venddme,  Les 
Roches,  and  Montoire.  The  Braye,  a  feeder  of  the  Loir, 
flows  partly  on,  partly  within,  the  north-weaiern  border  till 
its  junction  with  the  Loir.  The  Graisne  and  the  Coeuteron, 
feeders  of  the  Braye,  also  water  the  north-west.  None  of 
these  rivers  are  navigable  in  the  department  The  C!anal 
du  Berrv,  intended  to  shorten  the  navigation  of  the  Loire, 
by  afoiaing  the  tedious  bend  between  the  junction  of  the 
AUier  and  that  of  the  Indre,  has  about  46  or  47  miles  of  its 
course  in  this  department. 

The  department  is  traversed  by  six '  Routes  Royales,'  or 
government  roads,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  189  miles, 
rix,  128  in  {epair,  28  out  of  repair,  and  33  unfinished.  The 
moit  important  of  these  roads  is  that  which  runs  fVom 
Puis  through  Chfiteaudun  and  Venddme  to  Tours.  The 
nest  in  importance  is  that  which  runs  from  Paris  by  Orl^ns 
and  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire  to  Blois.  At  Blois  it 
divides ;  one  branch  continuing  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
Loire  to  Tours,  where  it  joins  the  main  road  through  Cbd- 
teaudnn,  crosses  the  Loire,  and  runs  to  AngoulSme  and 
Bordeaux ;  the  other  branch  crosses  the  Loire  at  Blois,  and 
runs  by  (jelles  to  Ch&teauroux,  where  it  falls  in  with  the 
road  from  Paris  to  Limoges,  Cahors,  and  Toulouse.  Another 
road  rua«  from  Blois  to  V  endCme  and  Le  Mans.  The  main 
road  feoffl  Paris  by  Orleans  to  Chdteauroux  and  Limoges 
crosses  the  eastern  side  of  the  department  The  '  Routes 
D^partementales'  are  fourteen  in  number,  and  have  an 
aggrante  length  of  253  miles,  of  which  149  are  in  repair,  29 
out  of  repair,  and  75  unfinished.  The  bye-roads  and  paths 
are  in  number  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-four, 
and  have  an  aggregate  length  of  4190  miles. 

The  soil  varies  much ;  the  northern  part  is  in  general 
more  productive  than  the  southern.  About  threenftbs  of 
the  whole  are  arable ;  and  about  one-seventh  consists  of  land 
entirely  unproductive,  or  of  open  waste  land  op  which  poor 
pastut^  is  obtained ;  about  one-ninth  of  the  soil  is  wood- 
land. The  quantity  of  meadow  and  good  pasture  land  is 
amall;  but  the  vineyards  are  tolerably  extensive.  The 
quantity  of  grain  raised  is  greater  than  the  consumption  of 
the  department.  The  best  wines  are  the  white  wines  of 
Noels  and  Murettains  and  the  red  wines  of  the  banks  of 
I  the  Cher.  Vegetables,  fruit  and  hemp  are  grown  in  con- 
siderable quantity ;  liquorice  and  beet-root  the  latter  for 
sogar,  are  cultivated  on  a  large  scale.  Horses,  homed- 
'  caittie,  and  sheep  are  bred ;  the  last  in  considerable  number: 
there  is  a  stud  maintained  at  Blois  for  the  improvement  of 
the  breed  of  horses ;  and  prizes  are  given  to  the  owners  of 
tbe  finest  animals.  Poultry,  game,  and  fish  are  abundant 
The  mineral  productions  are  limestone,  gun-flints  procured 
from  the  chalk  strata, and  potters*  clay:  some  iron  and  lead 
mines  are  wrought. 
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The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements,  as 
follows : — 

_^,   .  ,  Sq.  Mllet.  Pop.  io  1836.       Communec. 

Blois,  central,  .         971  118,561  138 

VendOme,  north-west       650  77,760  110 

Romoran tin,  south-east    803  47,722  48 

2424  244,043  296 

The  three  arrondissements  contain  24  cantons,  or  dis- 
tricts under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Blois  are  Blois,  capital  of  the 
department  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire  (population  in 
1831,  11,002  for  the  town,  or  13,138  for  the  whole  com- 
mune; in  1836,  13,628  for  the  whole  commune)  [Blois]; 
Vienne,  a  suburb  of  Blois,  south  of  the  Loire ;  Mer  and 
Suevre,  near  or  on  the  north  bank,  and  St  Di6,  opposite 
Suevre,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  same  river ;  Herbault 
Ouques.  Marchenoir.  and  Ouzouer  le  March^,  north  of  the 
Loire,  but  distant  firom  it ;  Chambord  on  the  Cosson ;  Bi-a- 
cienx  and  Cour-Cheverny  on  or  near  the  Beuvron ;  Centres 
and  Cormier  on  the  Bievre,  a  feeder  of  the  Beuvron ;  and 
St.  Aignan  and  Montrichard  on  the  Cher ;  all  south  of  the 
Loire.  Mer  (pop.  1717  for  the  town,  3733  for  the  whole 
commune)  is  in  the  centre  of  a  vine  distinct  and  the  towns- 
men carry  on  trade  in  wine  and  brandy.  Suevre  is  a  small 
place,  with  a  population,  in  1818,  of  about  1200.  At  St 
Aignan  (pop.  2228  town,  2772  whole  commune)  are  some 
manufactures  of  woollen  cloth.  There  are  flint  quarries 
near  it  Chambord  has  a  castle  built  by  Fran9ois  I.  from 
the  designs  of  the  architect  Primatice :  1 800  workmen  were 
employed  upon  it  for  twelve  years ;  but  it  was  not  quite 
finished  until  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  a  building 
imposing  from  its  extent  but  irregular  in  its  construction. 
It  is  an  assemblage  of  towers  large  and  small,  having  its 
walls  figured  with  small  black  round  or  lozenge-shaped 
stones.  There  is  a  remarkable  double  spiral  staircase  by 
which  one  person  can  ascend  and  another  descend  without 
their  seeing  each  other.  Chambord  was  till  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  the  frequent  residence  of  the  French  kings. 
It  was  bestowed  by  Louis  XV.  on  Mar^chal  Saxe,  and  by 
Bonaparte  on  Mar^chal  Berthier,  prince  ofWagram.  At 
Menars  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire,  between  Suevre 
and  Blois,  is  a  fine  chfiteau  in  a  park :  it  was  formerly  the 
abode  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  mistress  of  I^uis  XV., 
and  subsequently  of  Mar^chal  Victor,  duke  of  Belluno.  It 
is  now  the  residence  of  Prince  Joseph  de  Chimay. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Vendome  are  Venddme,  or 
Vendosme,  Morle,  Freteval,  Les  Roches,  Montoire,  and 
Trou,  all  on  the  Loir ;  Mondoubleau  and  Sarg^e  on  the 
Graisne ;  Droue  and  La  Ville  aux  Clercs.  Venddme  is  on 
the  Loir,  which  here  flows  in  several  channels ;  the  two  prin- 
cipal streams  divide  the  town  itself  from  the  suburbs.  A 
hill  which  commands  the  town  is  crowned  by  the  ruins  of 
an  antient  castle,  the  residence  of  the  former  dukes  of  Ven- 
ddme, destroyed  during  the  (roubles  of  the  Revolution.  The 
tombs  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  were  on  this 
occasion  violated.  The  town  is  ill  laid  out  and  by  no  means 
well  built  It  has  a  college  of  long  established  and  deserved 
reputation.  The  cloisters  of  a  fine  Benedictine  convent 
have  been  converted  into  barracks  and  the  grounds  into 
public  walks ;  the  conventual  church  has  been  made  pa- 
rochial. The  population  of  Venddme  was,  in  1831,  6590  for 
the  town,  or  7771  for  the  whole  commune ;  in  1836  it  was  8206 
for  the  commune.  The  principal  manufactures  are  of  gloves, 
once  very  considerable  but  now  decayed,  paper,  leather,  and 
woollen  stuffs.  There  are  public  baths,  and  some  judi- 
cial and  other  government  offices.  Venddme  was  antiently 
fortified,  and  was  taken  by  storm  by  Henri  IV.  from  the 
partv  of  the  League.  The  walls  are  now  destroved.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  French  poet  Ronsard.  venddme  was 
formerly  capital  of  the  district  of  Venddmois,  a  subdivision 
of  Beausse,  or  Beauce  [Beaussb],  and  gave  the  title  of 
count  afterwards  of  duke,  to  a  branch  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, which  in  the  person  of  Henri  IV.  came  to  the  throne. 
The  duchy  was  subsequently  granted  to  a  natural  son  of 
Henri,  who,  with  his  d(escendants,  acted  a  conspicuous  part 
in  the  political  and  military  affairs  of  France.  Louis  Joseph, 
duke  of  Venddme,  aj>.  1669— 1712,  was  the  last  duke  of 
this  line,  and  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful 
generals  of  Louis  XIV.  The  victories  which  he  gained  at 
Brihuega  and  at  Villa  Viciosa,  in  1710,  re-estabUshed 
Philippe  V.  on  the  throne  of  Spain.  Mondoubleau  (pop. 
1838  town,  1917  whole  commune)  has  the  remains  of  an 
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amicnt  caftUe ;  tue  townsmen  manufketure  some  larges  and 
other  wooUeni.  earthenware,  and  glass.  Montoire,  other- 
wise  called  Querhoent  (pop.  2433  town,  3072  whole  cpm- 
mune),  has  a  good  square  formed  by  a  former  duke  of  Tal- 
lard ;  the  inhabitants  manufacture  serges  and  other  woollens. 
In  the  arrondissement  of  Venddme  as  many  as  seven  hun- 
dred foundlings  are  brought  up  at  the  charge  of  the  chari- 
table institutions  of  Paris. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Romorantin  are  Romorantin, 
St  Genoux,  La  Fert6-Imbaalt,  and  Salbris  on  the  Sauldre ; 
Mennetou  and  Selles  on  the  Cher;  and  La  Fertfi  St  Aig- 
nan  on  the  Beuvron.  Romorantin  gets  its  name  from  the 
Moraiitin,  a  brook  which  (lows  into  the  Sauldre  at  this  spot 
It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  barren  district  of  Sologne : 
and  was  the  place  from  which  the  chancellor  L*H6pital 
issued  an  edict  (called  the  edict  of  Romorantin)  which  pre- 
Tented  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  in  France. 
The  population  was,  in  1831,  6537  for  the  town,  or  6985  for 
the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was 7)81  for  the  commune. 
The  principal  manufacture  is  that  of  woollen  cloth.  Therc^ 
are  some  fiscal  and  other  government  offices  here,  dellet 
(pop.  1915  town,  4121  for  the  whole  commune)  has  an  an- 
tient  castle.  The  inhabitanU  manufkcture  some  woollen 
goods.  There  are  several  corn-mills.  La  Fert6  Imbault 
has  a  chdteau  or  castle,  which  was  In  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.  the  residence  of  Marshal  d'Bstampes. 

The  population  of  the  above  places,  when  not  otherwise 
mentioneo,  is  that  of  the  whole  commune,  and  from  the 
census  of  1831. 

The  department  of  I^ir  et  Cher  constitutes  the  diocese  of 
Blois,  the  bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop 
of  Paris :  it  is  included  in  the  circuit  of  the  Academic 
Universitaire  and  in  the  dJour  Royale  of  Orl6ans.  It  is  in 
the  fourth  military  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are 
at  Tours.  It  sends  three  members  to  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties. In  respect  of  education  it  is  backward  as  compared 
with  the  rest  of  France:  of  the  young  men  enrolled  in  the 
military  census  of  1828-29.  only  27  in  every  100  could  read 
and  write ;  the  average  of  France  bemg  nearly  40  in  every 
100. 

This  department  was  in  the  days  of  Csesar  occupied  by 
the  (Darnutes  and  the  Turones.  The  greaterpart  of  it 
afierwords  constituted  the  Blaisois,  or  6l6sois  [Blois],  but 
the  department  also  includes  part  of  the  former  districts 
of  Tuuraine,  Orl6anois  proper,  and  Dunois.  It  contains  a 
groat  many  chateaux. 

LOIRE,  a  river  in  France,  the  basin  of  which  is  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Cevennes,  and  the  mountains  which 
form  their  prolongation  northward ;  by  tlie  mountains  of 
Morvan,  the  heights  of  Beauce,  and  the  Menez  mountains 
on  the  north ;  and  on  the  south  and  south-west  by  the 
mountains  of  La  Margeride,  the  volcanic  group  of  Au- 
vergne,  and  the  heights  of  GStineS,  which  extend  from  the 
Auvergnat  group  to  the  Allantoic 

The  limits  thus  described  include  il  large  portion  of  the 
centre  and  western  narxsof  France,  constituting  nearly  a 
fourth  part  of  the  Vnole  country.  The  greatest  length  of 
the  basin  is  from  north-west  to  south-east,  firom  the  source 
of  the  Varenne,  a  feeder  of  the  Ma^enne,  to  Mount 
Li3zSre.  370  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is  from  the  source 
of  the  Bouleur.  which  flows  by  the  Clain  into  the  Vienne, 
to  the  source  uf  the  Arroux,  224  miles.  Its  area  is  estimated 
at  50,783  square  miles,  or  about  that  of  England. 

The  Loire  rises  in  Mount  Gerbier  des  Jones,  one  of  the 
C6vennes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  M6zin,  several 
miles  north-north-east  of  Mount  Lozdre,  in  the  department 
of  Ard^che.  Its  source  is  nearly  4600  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  general  direction  of  its  course  is  at  first 
north  and  north-west  to  Orl6ans,  where  it  turns  westward 
and  flows  into  the  Atlantic.  Its  first  gjieat  tributary,  the 
Allier,  unites  with  it  on  tlie  left  bank,  jujr^  below  Nevers, 
at  an  elevation  of  550  feet  above  the  level  uf  the  sea,  and 
at  a  distance  of  about  2!0  miles  from  its  source.  In  the 
upper  part  of  its  course,  above  the  junction  of  the  Allier, 
tlie  valley  of  the  Loire  is  narrow,  being  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  prolongation  of  the  Cevennes,  which  form  the 
eastern  limit  of  its  basin,  and  on  the  west  bv  a  branch 
from  the  Cevennes,  which  divides  the  vallev  of  the  Loire 
from  that  of  the  Allier.  The  tributaries  of  the  Loire,  until 
the  junction  of  the  Allier,  are  all  small ;  the  Arroux  aloue^ 
which  joins  it  on  the  right  bank,  is  navigable. 

Frum  the  junction  of  the  Allier  to  Orl^ns  it  a  distance 
Qt  nearly  10^  mileii  following  the  general  coutae  of  the 


stream.  The  height  of  the  bed  of  the  Lmto  at  Or1l«oc  k 
about  294  fbet  above  the  level  of  the  tea.  The  Cbtf  aoi 
Indre,  two  of  its  most  important  tributariet,  join  it eniU 
left  bank,  90  mdes  below  Orleans,  and  not  far  below  Toari, 
at  an  elevation  of  about  160  feet. 

From  the  junction  of  the  Cher  and  Indre^  the  Lone  has 
a  general  western  course  of  1S3  miles,  till  H  raecbeethe 
ocean.  It  receives,  on  iu  left  bank,  about  IS  indee  Mow 
the  junction  of  the  Cher,  the  Vienne,  another  of  iu  treat 
tributaries ;  and  36  miles  lower  down  it  reoeivet  tte  Maiot 
or  Mayenne,  the  only  stream  of  magnitude  whieh  hXk 
into  it  on  the  right  bank  throughout  ita  wltdle  coim*.  At 
the  junction  of  the  Mayenne  the  height  of  the  bed  of  ths 
river  is  about  115  fbet;  and  at  Nantea,  48  mile*  hmu 
down,  and  onlv  36  miles  firom  the  month  ef  the  civtt;  U 
fMt  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  whole  course  of  the  Loire  it  above  580  milea.  Iks 
navigation  upwards  and  downwards  eommenoeft  at  Beamii, 
lie  miles  from  its  source,  where  it  ii  joined  by  the  Tnm- 
bouf e.  It  has,  in  the  part  above  Roanne,  a  total  fkll  «f 
8772  English  fbet,  being  an  average  of  about  9t$  fbel  ia  s 
mile.  The  chief  fkll  is  in  the  part  nearest  ita  aeurM.  Per 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  above  Roanne  it  ia  vaed  fcr 
floating  timber,  particularly  of  deals  for  boat-boildiiig ;  aad 
boats  can  descend  the  stream  trom  BL  Ramben,  afcofa 
Roanne,  but  not  ascend  it 

This  river,  with  iU  larger  affiuefiti,  oonatittitca  the  ipaat 
outlet  for  the  t>roduce  of  central  and  wealeni  Franee,  aii4 
might  be  rendered  much  more  available.  Tlie  hanka  art 
celebrated  fbr  their  beauty,  particularlv  in  fbe  iie%fcbo«»- 
hood  of  Tours.  From  the  melting  of  the  toowa  in  tke 
Cevennes,  in  which  it  has  its  source^  the  Loire  ia  vAjta 
to  great  inundations,  to  prevent  which  it  has  b«ett  e«a- 
bariked  in  the  level  tracts  below  Orleans.  The  saad  aa4 
soil  which  its  waters  bring  down  form  islands  or  ahiflHig 
banks  in  its  course,  which  materially  impede  the  naviK*- 
tion,  especially  above  Orleans :  to  avoid  this  ineobrenisoec, 
a  canal  has  been  formed  along  the  left  bank  of  tlie  m«r, 
from  the  Canal  du  Centre,  at  the  junction  of  the  AfTtmi, 
to  the  Canal  de  Briare,  at  Briare  near  Glen.  Veattls  ^ 
900  tons  are  built  at  Nantes,  but  ther  eannot  reretve  thrv 
cargoes  above  Paimboeuf.  The  tide  flowa  about  fbrty  mAm 
up  the  river,  to  a  short  distance  above  Nantea. 

Two  of  the  five  great  aflSuenta  of  the  Loire  have  bc«a 
described  elsewhere.  [Allier;  Cher.]  The  Allier  rises ra 
Mount  Lox^re,  a  few  miles  firom  the  source  of  the  Loire,  aii4 
has  a  course  of  about  200  miles,  nearly  parallel  to  thiU  «/ 
the  Loire.  It  is  navigable,  during  part  of  the  year.  Ut 
about  7i  miles.  The  Cher  rises  near  the  Puy  de  IKkae. 
and  has  a  course  of  nearly  200  miles,  for  about  5S  of 
which  it  is  navigable.  It  peases  Montlu^on,  8t.  A*— < 
and  Bourgca. 

The  Indre  rises  in  the  remote  ramificatioiia  oftbe  c«o- 
tral  group  of  the  mountains  of  Aoveiwne,  and  haa  a  covne 
of  about  116  miles.  The  navigation,  of  36  milei»  vmumvmun 
at  Loches.    The  Indre  has  no  large  affluenta. 

The  Vienne  rises  in  the  Auvergnat  mountaina»  wat  ef 
the  Puy  de  Ddme,  and  flows,  first  west  paat  lim«igc«,  mM 
then  north,  paat  Chinon.  Its  whole  course  is  about  IM 
miles,  onlv  about  60  of  which  are  navigable,  Tis.  fkean  cte 
junouon  or  the  Clain.  It  drains  a  large  extent  of  eouurr, 
and  receives  several  considerable  affluents. 

The  Mayenne  rises  in  the  southern  slope  of  the  Aiiuo 
rican  chain,  and  has  its  course  first  west,  and  then  ttooilk 
past  Mayenne,  Laval,  and  Angera,  iust  below  whieii  city 
it  joins  the  Loire-  its  whole  course  u  about  97  mile«.  f4 
half  of  which,  vix.  from  Laval,  it  ia  naviirable.  Thoufh 
not  so  long  as  the  Allier.  the  Cher,  the  Vienne,  or  •^Pt« 
the  Indre,  its  basin  exceeds  that  of  any  of  them,  except  tW 
Vienne.  Iu  principal  feeder  is  the  Sarthe,  a  stream  tbtrcy 
miles  longer  than  the  Mayenne,  which  flows  by  Al«nf  j« 
and  Le  mdns,  and  is  navigable  from  below  Le  Mliift  •# 
miles.  The  Sarthe  receives  the  Loir  (distinguished  frvkta 
the  great  stream.  La  Loire,  bv  ita  maaeuline  form  Le  l^^v 
a  river  of  almost  equal  length  with  itself^  which  ia 
hie  (torn  Chateau  du  Loir,  53  miles. 

The  Loire  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the  nam 
(Akiynp,  Strabo)  or  Ligeris;  the  Allier  by  those  of 
and  Elauris.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  Rooun 
of  any  of  the  other  tributaries  have  been  recorded. 

We  subjoin  the  following  summary  of  the  navigatMaa  itt 
this  vast  river-system  firom  the  official  atatemeola  of 
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Jjmgih  of  the  navigation  of  the  Loire  itself  . 

Arroux 

AUier        .... 

Loiret  ,  ... 

Vienne,  55  miles ;  Creuse,  5  miles 

Thoiffe,  11  miles;  Dire,  feeder  of  Thou4,  }7 

miles  '•  •  . 

Authion       •  •  •  • 

Mayenne,  60  miles;  Oudon,  feeder  of  May< 

enne,  11  miles;  8artbe,  80  miles;  Loir, 

T5  miles  , 

Layon  •  • 

8^yre  Nantatse 
Acbeneau,  12  miles;   Boulogne,  5  mOes; 

Ognon,  4  miles;  Tenu,  10  miles,  feeders 

or  the  Acheneau  •  ,  • 

Briv*  .  .  .  . 


MUes. 
512 

12 

156 

2 

60 

28 
26 


226 
10 


31 
15 


The  navigation  of  the  Indre  is  not  stated;  that  of  the 
Cher  i9  comprehended  in  the  Canal  du  Berry,  and  that 
of  (he  Erdre,  a  small  feeder  which  joins  the  Loire  at 
KtDtes,  in  the  can|d  from  Nantes  to  Brest  From  the 
length  assigned  to  the  I<oire  itself,  the  AUier,  the  Sarthe, 
tna  the  Loire,  as  compared  with  that  given  above,  froiii 
measurement  on  Brum's  large  map  (Paris,  1818),  either  in- 
land naTigation  has  been  much  extended  of  late  years,  or 
that  pi^t  of  the  stream  used  for  floating  timber  is  included 
in  the  navigation.  The  Loire  is  connected  with  the  Sadne 
by  the  Canal  du  Centre,  with  the  Seine  by  the  Canals  de 
Briire,  d^Orleans,  and  du  Loing,  and  with  Brest  harbour 
by  the  ciuial  from  Nantes  to  Brest  The  Canal  du  Berry 
unites  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  Loire,  avoiding  the 
|reat  bend  of  the  river  at  Orleans. 

LOIBE,  a  department  in  the  interior  of  France,  bounded 
QD  the  north  by  the  department  of  Sadne  et  Loire,  on  the 
cast  by  the  departments  of  Rhdne  and  Isdre,  on  the  south- 
east by  ihe  department  of  Arddche,  on  the  south  by  that  of 
Haote  Loire ;  on  the  south-west  and  west  by  that  of  Puy 
de  Qdma,  an^  on  the  north-west  by  that  of  AUier.    The 
form  of  the  department  is  irregular :  the  greatest  length  is 
from  north-north-west  to  south-south-east,  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  La  Palisse  (AUier)  to  that  of  Bourg  Argental, 
hO  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  length, 
is  by  alipe  drawn  through  Roanne,  41  miles.    The  area  of 
the  department  is  estimated  at  1835  square  miles,  being 
about  ejual  to  that  of  the  English  county  of  Northumber- 
land.    The  population  in  1831  was  391,216;  in  1836  it  was 
412,497,  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  21,281,  or 
more  than  fkve  per  cent. ;  and  giving  about  225  inhabitants 
to  the  square  inile,  a  population  which,  in  density,  far  ex- 
ceeds the  average  of  France,  and  is  nearly  double  that  of 
the  English  county  compared  with  it    Montbrison,  the 
chief  town,  is  in  45""  36'  N.  lat.  and  in  4""  4'  £.  long. ;  236 
rndes  aottth-south-east  of  Paris  in  a  direct  line,   or  298 
miles  by  the  road  through  Montargis,  Nevers,  and  Roanne. 
Tbia  department  is  formed  of  a  portion  of  the  valley  of 
the  Upptr  Loire,  and  its  eastern  and  western  boundaries 
are  shirted  by  the  mountains  which  bound  that  valley  on 
each  side.  On  the  east  side  are  the  mountains  of  Le  Lyon- 
oais,  dividing  the  basin  of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  Rhdne. 
The  biffbest  points  are  Mont  PiUit  (Mens  Pileatus  the 
*  capped  mountain'),  so  called  firom  its  head  being  often  en- 
vehped  with  clouds,  4472  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  Bouaaiore,  or  Boussi^  between  Pannissidre  and  Tarare 
(RhdoeX  329)  tdet.    In  the  south-east  the  department  ex- 
tends across  these  mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhdne. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  department  are  the  heights  of 
Fores  and  La  Made,  otherwise  La  Madeleine,  separating 
the  valley  of  the  Loire  from  that  of  the  AUier.    These  two 
Bioaiitain-cbaina  are  chieHy  composed  of  granitic  rocks  or 
of  the  okder  limestones  and  sandstones ;  part  of  the  high 
ground  between  the  Loire  and  Rhdne  is  occupied  by  the 
Mal-ffieftsurea;  and  the  valley  of  the  Loire  is  occupied  by 
;  stratm  belonging  to  the  supracretaceous  group.    The  coan 
iUd  of  this  district  is  the  most  important  in  France.  There 
are  torty-Ave  minine  establishments,  which  extend  over  an 
;  ama  of  42,038  Bnglish  acres.    The  (quantity  procured  in 
l^S  WA«  812,914  tons:  and  the  distribution  of  their  pro- 
'  iaev  is  fiacilitated  hy  the  two  noble  rivers  to  which  the  coal- 
:  i^  »  adjacent    The  quality  of  the  coal  is  very  good. 
'  Ibere  are  iron  and  lead  mines  in  the  mountains,  and  quar- 
Tm  ai  granite,  porphyry,  and  marble.    Whetstones  and 
smory  aw  also  joocurei}. 


The  department  belongs  almost  entirely  to  the  basm  of 
the  Loire,  which  river  enters  it  on  the  south,  just  below 
Aurec  (Haute  Loire),  and  Hows  northward,  past  St  Ram- 
bert  (whet^  the  downward  navigation  commences),  Feurs, 
and  Roanne  (where  it  becomes  navigable,  both  upward  and 
downward),  into  the  department  of  Sadne  et  Loire.  From 
the  narrowness  of  the  valley  through  which  it  (lows,  its 
tributaries  are  aU  small ;  the  Furand,  the  Coize,  the  Loise, 
the  Trambouze,  and  the  Sornin  join  it  successively  on  the 
right  bank ;  and  the  Bouson,  the  Maire,  the  Lignon,  the 
Aix,  the  Repaison,  and  the  Tessonne,  on  the  left.  A  small 
portion  of  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  department 
belongs  to  th^  basin  of  the  Rhone,  and  is  skirted  by  that 
river,  which  divides  it  from  the  department  of  Isdre.  The 
Gier  and  the  Diaume,  which  belong  to  the  system  of  the 
Rhdne,  water  this  part  The  official  returns  make  the  na- 
vigation of  the  Loire  in  this  department  amount  to  83 
miles,  which  extends  it  far  above  Koanne  or  St.  Rambert, 
and  shows  either  that  the  upper  part  has  been  made  navi- 
gable of  late  years,  or  that  the  part  used  only  for  floating 
timber  is  included  in  the  return.  About  five  miles  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Rhdne  belong  to  this  department. 

There  are  two  canals :  thai  from  Roanne  to  Digoin,  lateral 
to  the  Loire,  1 1  or  12  miles  of  which  are  m  this  department ; 
and  that  from  Rive  de  Gier  to  Givors  (Rhdne)  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhdne,  of  which  four  or  five  mUes  are  in  this  de- 
partment 

There  are  six  government  roads,  having  an  aggregate 
length  of  1 SF2  miles,  of  which  nearly  three-fourths  are  in 
repair,  the  rest  out  of  repair  or  unfinished.  There  are 
eleven  departmental  roads,  having  an  aggregate  length  of 
231  miles,  about  two-thirds  of  which  are  in  good  repair. 
There  are  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty-four  bye- 
roads  and  paths,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  nearly  5000 
miles.  The  principal  road  is  that  from  Paris  by  Moulins 
to  Lyoi« :  it  passes  through  Roanne.  The  road  from  Lyon 
to  Ntmes  crosses  the  south-east  corner  of  the  department 
that  from  Lyon  to  Clermont  passes  through  Feurs  and 
Been ;  and  that  from  Lyon  to  Le  Puy  passes  through  St 
Etienne.    There  is  a  railroad  from  St  Etienne  to  Lyon. 

The  climate  of  the  department  is  temperate,  and  the  soil, 
though  not  distinguished  by  fertility,  tolerably  productive. 
About  half  the  soil  is  arable,  but  the  quantity  of  grain  is 
not  sufficient  for  the  dense  population.  There  i»  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  meadow-land,  on  which  a  great  number 
of  cattle  are  bred.  The  cheeses  of  La  Roche  and  Barrasin, 
villages  in  the  department  are  much  esteemed.  The  vine- 
yards are  toleitibly  extensive,  and  some  of  the  wine  is  in 
good  repute.  A  small  quantity  of  cider  is  made.  The 
quantity  of  poultry  reared  is  considerable,  especially  tur- 
keys, which  are  fattened  on  chesnuts.  The  woods  occupy 
rather  more  than  an  eighth  of  the  department :  they  consist 
chiefly  of  pines  and  other  resinous  trees,  from  which  excel- 
lent turpentine  is  obtained.  The  deals  are  sent  down  the 
Loire  for  boat-building  and  other  purposes. 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements,  as 
IbUows : — 

Area  in  PopaUHon  in  Com* 

Sq.  Miles.         2831.  183S.  munes. 

Roanne     .        N.  688      121,817      124,871       108 

Montbrison,  Central    •  749       120,210       124,050       138 
St  Etienne,      S.E.      .  398       149,189       163,576         72 


1835       391,216       412,497       318 

There  are  28  cantons  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of 
the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Roanne  are  Roanne,  on  the  Loire 
(population  in  1831,  8890  town,  9260  whole  comraime;  in 
1836, 9910  commune)  [Roanne]  ;  Villerost  near  Roanne,  on 
the  same  river ;  Perreux,  al^  near  Roanne,  but  not  on  the 
Loire;  Cbarlieu  (pop.  3123  town, 3424  whole  commune),  on 
the  Sornin ;  Regny,  Lay,  St.  Symphorien  de  Lay,  and  St 
Just  on  the  Trambouze,  or  its  branches;  N^ronde,  on  a 
small  stream  running  into  the  Loire ;  St.  German  la  Val 
and  St  Just  en  (^hevalet,  on  the  Aix;  St  Haon  le  Chdtel 
and  Renaison,  on  or  near  the  Renaison ;  Aubierle,  Cbangy, 
Crozet  and  La  Pacaudidre.  on  or  near  the  Tessonne.  These 
are  almost  all  small  places.  Perreux  is  famous  for  its 
wines.  St  Symphorien  de  Lay  (pop.  4500)  has  considerable 
cotton-manufactures ;  the  town,  which  is  walled,  does  not 
contain  much  above  a  fourth  of  the  population  of  the  com- 
mune. La  PacaudiSre  is  a  tolerably  pleasant  town  of  600 
or  700  inhabitants.    St  J  ust  en  Chevalet  is  on  the  slope  of 
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a  hill:  it  lias  about  1000  inhabitants,  who  make  hats  and 
trade  in  the  wood  ^own  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Montbrison  are  Montbrison. 
capital  of  the  department,  on  the  Vizezy,  a  small  feeder  of 
the  Lignon;  Moingtand  Chaudieu,  both  near  Montbrison; 
L*H6pital  and  Boen,  on  the  Lignon;  St.  Marcellin  and 
Sury-le-Contal,  on  or  near  the  Maire;  St  Bonnet-le-ChAteU 
near  the  Bouson ;  St  Rambert  and  Fours,  on  or  near  the 
Loire ;  Panissi^re,  near  the  Loire ;  and  Chazelle  and  Gal- 
nier.  or  St  Galmier,  near  the  Coiie  or  Croize. 

Montbrison,  built  in  the  twelfth  century,  was  the  capital 
of  the  district  of  Forez.  The  town  is  commanded  bv  a  pic- 
turesque volcanic  rock,  from  the  top  of  which,  in  the  reli- 
gious wars  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Baron  des  Adrets, 
a  Iluguenot  leader,  is  said  to  have  precipitated  his  Catholic 
prisoners.  The  town  is  ill  laid  out  and  ill  built ;  but  great 
improvements  havo  been  made  in  the  course  of  the  present 
century  by  filling  up  the  ditches  which  previously  sur- 
round«Hi  the  town,  and  forming  a  handsome  bouleviurd  on 
the  site  of  them,  and  by  laying  out  and  building  new  streets. 
The  college,  or  high-school,  formerly  an  ursuline  nun- 
nery, has  been  so  enlarged  and  embellished  as  to  become  a 
handsome  structure.  There  are  a  theatre  and  a  fine  range 
of  barracks  for  cavalry.  The  courts  of  law,  the  church  of 
St  Marie,  and  the  corn-market  are  handsome  buildings. 
The  population  in  1831  was  5040  for  the  town,  or  5265  for 
the  whole  commune ;  in  1836  it  was  6266  for  the  commune. 
The  townsmen  manufacture  some  linens  of  different  fine- 
ness. There  are  a  small  public  library,  an  agricultural 
society,  a  botanic  garden,  and  the  different  public  offices 
necessary  in  a  departmental  capital.  There  are  public 
baths,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  some  mineral  waters, 
which  were  known  to  the  Romans.  Some  Roman  anti- 
quities have  been  discovered  near  the  town,  and  among 
others  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre. 

Fours  was  the  Forum  Segusianorum  of  the  Romans,  the 
antient  capital  of  the  Segusiani :  it  gave  name  to  the  dis- 
trict of  Forez.  Many  of  the  houses  have  cellars  evidently 
of  Roman  construction.  There  are  numerous  vestiges  of 
Roman  monuments.  Remains  of  aquoducts  extend  for 
more  than  a  mile  from  the  town.  The  traces  of  the  antient 
walls  show  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  place.  There 
is  an  antient  cromlech  near  the  town.  St  Galmier  (pop. 
1800  town,  2659  whole  commune)  has  some  manufactures 
of  wax  tapers  for  use  in  churches:  near  the  town  are  some 
mineral  waters.  Boen  has  a  population  of  about  1 500 :  there 
is  a  paper-mill,  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  corn, 
wine,  and  wood  of  the  surrounding  country.  L'Hdpital 
has  about  1000  inhabitants. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  St.  Etienne  are  St  Etienne.  on 
the  Furand  (pop.  in  1831,33.064;  in  1836, 41,534)  [Etiknnk, 
St.]  ;  Bourg  Argental.  on  the  Diaume ;  St.  Sauveur  and  St 
Julien.  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bourg  Argental;  Le 
Chambon  and  Firmini,  on  a  small  feeder  of  the  Loire ;  St 
Genest  on  another  small  fee<ler  of  the  same  river ;  Chava- 
nay  and  Condrieu,  on  or  near  the  Rhdne ;  St  Chamondand 
Rive  de  Gier,  on  the  Gier ;  Chagnon,  Romain,  and  La 
Fouilleuse. 

At  Bourg  Argental  (pop.  1734  town,  2502  whole  com- 
mune) crapes  and  some  other  silk  fabrics  are  made  from  the 
silk  produced  in  the  canton  of  Pellusin  near  the  RhOne, 
where  the  mulberry-tree  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale.  At 
Le  Chambon  (pop.  1 600)  coal-mines  are  wrought  ribands  are 
woven,  and  nails,  files,  and  knives  manufactured.  Firmini 
(pop.  2438  town.  3779  whole  commune)  has  also  productive 
coal-mines,  and  has  the  same  manufactures  as  Le  Cham- 
bon. St  Chamond  (pop.  7475)  is  situated  in  a  hollow,  the 
sides  of  which  are  adorned  by  orchards,  woods,  and  vine- 
yards. Several  of  the  houses  are  handsome,  and  have  plea- 
»ant  grounds.  The  parish  church  is  a  handsome  building : 
there  arc  public  baths  and  a  pleasant  public  walk.  Soine 
vestiges  of  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found  near 
the  town.  The  inhabitanu  are  engaged  in  throwing  silk 
and  weaving  ribands  in  working  coal-mines,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  nails  or  cast-iron.  There  are  ouarries 
of  freebtone  in  the  neighbourhood.  Near  Rive  ae  Gier 
(pop.  9178  town«  9706  whole  commune)  are  extensive  coal- 
workn:  the  pits  are  above  950  feet  in  depth,  and  one  pit  is 
said  to  be  nearly  1 1 00  feet  deep.  There  are  iron -works  in 
the  to\^n,  several  glass-houses  and  a  silk-throwing  mill. 
The  soot  and  dust  from  these  various  esublishments  blacken 
the  whole  place,  and  render  it  always  dirty.  There  is  a  basin 
or  reservoir  of  the  camd,  which  oommunicates  between  this 


town  and  Giron  on  the  Rh6ne.  Lyon  is  ttmlM  with 
coal  from  this  neighbourhood.  Some  of  the  eoai  stnta  ia 
this  arrondissement  have  \f9en  in  a  state  of  oombusUm  for 
centuries.  Muriate  of  ammonia  is  procured  where  this 
combustion  is  going  on. 

The  population  of  the  above  towns,  where  not  otlmwiM 
distinguished,  is  that  of  the  commune,  and  is  from  the 
census  of  183h 

The  chief  branches  of  industry  in  the  department  have 
been  noticed  above.  They  depend  almost  entirely  on  the 
abundant  supply  of  fuel  furnished  by  the  ooal-mines  of  the 
department  In  addition  to  those  already  mentiooedi  the 
manufacture  of  coarse  woollen  dotha,  of  cotton  twist,  of 
linen  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  leather,  may  be  noticed. 

The  department  of  Loire  forms,  with  that  of  Rh^fle,  tht 
archiepisoopal  diocese  of  Lyon  and  Vienne.  It  ia  m  tfat 
jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  and  the  circuit  of  the  Aca- 
demic Universitaireof  Lyon  ;  it  is  included  also  in  th«  mtis- 
teenth  military  division,  the  head-quarters  of  whiefa  are  st 
Lyon.    It  sends  five  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  state  of  education  in  this  department  is  backward. 
In  the  mihUry  census  of  1828-29  only  29  of  every  lOO  youn< 
men  enrolled  could  read  and  write ;  the  average  number 
in  all  France  being  about  39  in  every  100. 

This  department  comprehends  the  antient  territory  of  the 
Segusiani,  with  portions  of  some  of  the  adjacent  stmtes ;  in 
the  division  of  Gaul  under  the  Romans  it  was  included  m 
the  province  of  Lugdunonsis  Prima.  Some  Roman  towns 
were  included  within  it  as  Forum  Segusianum,  I^nmi 
Rodumna,  Koanne ;  Aaus  Segete,  nerbaps  Aissumin,  s 
village  on  the  bank  of  the  Loire ;  and  Carilocua,  a  town  cX 
the  iEdui,  Charlieu.  It  includes  the  former  district  uf 
Fores  and  portions  of  Le  Beaujolais  andLe  I^niuus  proper. 
all  subdivisions  of  the  province  of  Lvonnais.  At  the  coo- 
mencement  of  the  Revolution  the  aepartments  of  Rhuoe 
and  Loire  constituted  but  one,  under  the  title  of  Rhdne  «t 
Loire ;  they  were  subsequently  divided. 

LOIRE,  HAUTE,  a  department  in  the  interior  of  France, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  denartments  of  Put  de  DOae 
and  Loire ;  on  the  east  and  south-east  by  that  of  Ardfebe; 
on  the  south  and  south-west  by  that  of  Lozdre ;  and  on  the 
the  west  by  that  of  CantaL  Its  form  is  irregnlar.  Its 
greatest  length  is  tnm  east  to  west  from  near  Bresi«  to  be- 
tween Montiaucon  and  Bourg  Argental  (Loire)  68  miles :  iti 
greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  from  nearCrapoone 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Pradelles,  44  rofles.  Its  area  « 
estimated  at  1931  square  miles,  which  is  considermbly  be- 
low the  average  extent  of  the  French  departments*  bet 
exceeds  by  60  square  miles  that  of  the  English  eonnty  of 
Northumberland.  The  population  in  1831  was  29t,07»^  a 
1836  it  was  295,384,  showing  an  increase  in  five  yesTt  cf 
3306,  or  little  more  than  one  per  cent,  and  givmg  abool 
153  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile,  which  is  rather  under  it« 
average  density  of  the  population  in  France :  but  cooMder- 
ably  above  that  of  Northumberland,  with  which  eonnty  «e 
have  compared  it  in  respect  of  area.  Le  Puv,  the  capit- 
is on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  in  45^  2'  N.  lat  and  T*  %f 
E.  long.,  271  miles  south  by  west  of  Paris  in  a  direct  line, 
or  304  miles  by  the  road  through  Nevera,  Mou1iiu»  nrd 
Clermont. 

The  department  is  almost  entirely  mountainona,  aft  W«£ 
hilly.  The  chain  of  the  C6vennesxpasses  just  alon^  tW 
eastern  boundary;  the  mountains  of\La  Margeride,  wbacd 
unite  the  C^vennes  to  the  central  group  of  Auneti;-*. 
pass  along  the  louth-westem  boundary ;  and  a  branrh  •-'' 
the  C^vennes,  which  separates  the  valleys  of  the  Alb«r  «s«9 
the  Loire,  passes  northward  through  the  middle  of  tbe  A^ 
partment,  from  Pradelles  to  La  Chaisedieu.  Ncarir  tfaei 
whole  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  these  monntmim  ne 
their  branches ;  and  the  only  tracts  that  approach  lo  •  ti»'*r^ 
level  character  are  on  the  north  side  or  the  depaitmcutj 
where  the  valleys  of  the  Loire  and  the  AUier  expand  to  •oce^ 
breadth.  The  mountains  consist  for  the  most  part  of  prat;  ;Ti^ 
and  the  other  primitive  rocks,  mingled  with  basalt  a;  -j 
lava,  the  product  of  volcanoes  long  since  extinct  Tbe  \-mi\ 
ley  of  the  Allier  is  occupied  by  the  aupracretaceoos  atrat^ 
The  mountains  are  in  many  places  of  picturesque  forra 
Mont  M<^zin,  or  M^zene,  is  a  colossal  mountain  otrrAemMu, 
matter,  rising  more  than  5000  feet  above  the  grsntte  oj 
which  it  rests;  and  having  a  total  elevation  of  5^1  C  t^^^ 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This  mountain,  which  b^icT.^ 
to  the  principal  range  of  the  C^vennea,  preaents  eon 
niilcent  ranges  of  b^fe|S^!9«V55i  J^W"^ 
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Ifont  Ta.'iAj,  Les  Infernels,  Mont  Caou,  or  Mont  Cbaud, 
and  others;  all  mountains  of  similar  volcanic  origin  and 
character:  Tartas  has  an  elevation  of  4410  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  currents  of  volcanic  matter  ejected 
in  a  sute  of  fusion  from  these  or  other  mountains  appear 
to  have  interrupted  in  several  places  the  course  of  the 
I/ure  and  the  AlUer»  and  oblieed  those  streams  to  work  out 
a  more  circuitous  channel.  In  many  places  however  the 
channelft  of  the  rivera  penetrate  through  the  volcanic  rocks. 
The  names  of  several  of  these  extinct  volcanoes  appear  to 
have  had  a  Roman  origin.  Tartas,  or  Tartarou,  embodies 
the  Latin  Tartarus;  and  Les  Infernels,  or  Infemes,  the 
Latin  Infernus.  The  most  striking  ranges  of  basaltic 
columns  in  the  department  are  those  of  St.  Arcons  d*Allier 
near  LAngeac  on  the  AUier;  Fare  near  Pradelles;  and 
£spai\ly  Polignac,  and  others,  near  Le  Puy,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Loire. 

The  mineral  treasures  are  coal,  lead,  and  antimony; 
granite,  serpentine,  statuary  and  other  marbles;  excellent 
freestone  for  building,  sandstone  for  mill-stones,  and  gyp- 
sum. The  quantity  of  coal  produced  in  1835  was  2 1,883  tons : 
It  IS  the  eighth  of  the  departments  in  respect  of  its  produc- 
tiveness of  this  mineral.  The  chief  coal-pits  are  at  Frugeres. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Loire  and  the  Allier,  which 
enter  the  de^rtment  on  the  south,  the  Loire  from  the  depart- 
ment of  Ard^he,  the  Allier  from  that  of  Lozdre,  in  which  de- 
partments they  respectively  have  their  rise  on  each  side  of 
ilie  central  raountainrange  already  described.  The  vallev  of 
the  Loire  separates  the  central  mountain-range  from  that 
of  the  Cevcnnes ;  and  is  very  narrow,  except  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  department  The  river  flows  by  or  near  Le  Puy, 
1tx:he  en  Regnier,  Beauzac,  Monistrol,  Bas-en-Basset,  and 
Aurec.  Its  tributaries  are  all  small.  The  valley  of  the 
Allier.  which  separates  the  central  mountain-range  from 
that  of  La  Margeride,  is  also  narrow,  except  just  in  the 
north  part  of  the  department.  This  river  flows  by  or  near 
Lingeac,  Brioude,  and  Auzon;  its  chief  tributaries  are  the 
Chapeauroux  (which  joins  it  just  within  the  department), 
the  Ance,  the  Senouire,  and  the  Alagnon.  There  are  in 
the  mountains  several  small  lakes,  or  rather  ponds. 

In  the  official  returns  the  Allier  is  stated  to  be  navigable 
for  ten  or  eleven  miles  in  this  department :  probably  from 
Brioude.  where  many  boats  are  built.  As  in  other  au- 
thonties  the  commencement  of  the  navigation  is  marked  as 
l>eing  a  little  above  Vichy  (Allier),  about  sixty  miles  lower 
down,  it  is  probable  that  in  this  upper  part  of  its  course  boats 
can  only  descend  the  stream,  not  ascend  it  There  is  no 
other  inland  navigation. 

There  are  six  Routes  Royale8,er  government  roads,  in  the 
department,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  181  miles;  of 
which  (Ist  Jan.  1837)  123  were  in  repair,  22  out  of  repair, 
and  36  unfinished.  The  principal  road  is  that  from  Paris  by 
Clermont  and  St  Flour  to  Narbonne  and  Perpignan,  and  so 
into  Spain :  this  just  passes  through  the  north-western 
comer  of  the  department,  through  the  little  town  of  Lempde, 
on  the  AUgnon.  From  Lem(Se  a  road  branches  off'  to 
Brioude,  Paulhaguet,  and  Le  Puy.  From  Le  Puy  roads 
run  to  Ambert  and  other  towns  in  the  department  of  Puy 
de  Dome,  to  Le  Voulte  (Ard^he)  and  other  towns  on  the 
Rh6ne,  to  Pradelles  and  to  Yssengeaux.  From  Pradelles 
axe  roads  to  Mende  (Lozdre)  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
Jtber  to  Aubenas,  Privas,  and  Viviers  (Arddche) ;  and 
irom  Yssengeaux  are  roads  to  St  Etienne  (Loire),  and  to 
Annooay  (Ard&^he).  The  Departmental  Roads,  twelve  in 
number,  have  an  aggregate  length  of  about  250  miles,  of 
which  only  about  100  miles  are  in  repair.  There  are  more 
than  three  thousand  eight  hundred  bye-roads  or  paths, 
baring  an  aggregate  length  of  more  than  3700  miles. 

It  is  probable  that  the  lowest  part  of  the  department  is 
nearly  1000  feet  above  the  sea  level ;  and  the  summits  of 
ibe  highest  mountains  exceed  5000  feet.  The  climate  is 
too  cold  to  admit  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  except  in  a 
few  more  sheltered  spots,  as  in  the  bottom  in  which  the 
iuwn  of  Le  Puy  stands  ;  and  there  are  some  parts  where  it 
u  too  cold  to  admit  the  growth  even  of  rye.  The  soil  is  of 
middling  fertility.  In  the  vague  classification  of  the  govern- 
laeiit  papers  three-fifths  are  said  to  be  '  sandy,'  nearly  three- 
tenths  stony,  and  the  rest  gravel,  chalk,  or  limestone,  with 
a  very  small  proportion,  about  2500  acres,  of  rich  loam. 
>?«nrly  half  the  land  is  under  the  plough,  and  the  produce 
Mi  gram  exceeds  the  consumption  of  the  department  The 
vineyards  occupy  14,000  to  15,000  acres,  hut  the  growth  of 
wine  is  inadequate  to  tho  supply  of  the  department    The 


quantity  of  meadow  land  is  considerable ;  and  the  heathn  or 
commons  and  open  pastures  occupy  nearly  one-fifth  of  the 
surface.  The  breeding  of  cattle,  and  still  more  that  of 
sheep,  is  much  attended  to.  Mules  are  bred  in  considerable 
number.  There  are  many  bees  kept;  and  in  some  spots 
silkworms  are  reared.  Chesnuts  are  grown  in  large  quan- 
tity :  some  kinds  of  IVuit  are  cultivated  to  a  considerable 
extent  The  woods  occupy  more  than  a  seventh  of  the 
whole  department. 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements,  as 
follows : 

Popolalioii  In  Com- 

Sq.MUea.         1831.  1886.       miuiM. 

Le  Puy,  Central  and  S.    .    860       129,722     130,844     112 

""rSTlNV  """■  }    4"        8>.«4      81.785 


geaux, 
Brioude,  N.W/ 
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608         80,692       82,755     118 


1931      292,078     295,384     266 

It  is  subdivided  into  twenty-eight  cantons,  or  districts 
under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Le  Puy  are  Le  Puy  (popula- 
tion in  1831,  14,844  town,  14,930  whole  commune;  in 
1836,  14,924  commune)on  the  Borne,  a  feeder  of  the  Loire, 
not  far  fpm  that  river ;  Alegre  and  St  Paulien  (pop.  301 7) 
near  the  Borne;  Craponne  (pop.  2274  town,  3828  whole 
commune)  and  Choinelis  near  the  Arzon,  which  alsojoins 
the  Loire ;  Roche  en  Reignier,  on  the  Loire ;  Fay  le  Froid, 
on  the  Lignon,  another  feeder  of  the  Loire;  Monastier  (yop. 
1983  town,  3420  whole  commune),  on  the  Crazeille,  a  small 
feeder  of  the  Loire ;  Pradelles,  on  a  small  feeder  of  the 
Allier;  and  Saugues  (pop.  1884  town,  3833  whole  commuue) 
on  the  Suejols,  another  small  tributary  of  the  Allier. 

Le  Puy  is  described  elsewhere.  [Puy,  Lk.]  ITie  im- 
mediate neighbourhood*of  the  city  is  remarkable  for  the 
picturesque  forms  of  its  volcanic  rocks.  That  of  Corneille, 
which  immediately  commands  the  town,  is  of  the  form  of 
an  immense  cube ;  the  rock  of  Polignac  (mentioned  above) 
is  an  oblong  square,  three  sides  of  which  are  precipitous, 
crowned  with  the  ruins  of  an  antient  castle ;  that  of  St 
Michel  is  a  lofty  cone,  above  300  feet  high,  having  a  church 
with  a  steeple  on  its  summit,  so  that  it  appears,  on  a  distant 
view,  like  a  vast  obelisk:  the  ascent  to  the  church  is  by  a 
flight  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  steps  in  the  side  of  the 
rock.  The  rocks  of  Espailly  are  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood ;  they  have  been  noticed  already,  in  speaking  of  the 
geological  character  of  the  department  There  are  some 
remarkable  caverns  near  Le  Puy.  At  the  base  of  the  rock 
of  St.  Michel  is  an  antient  building  said  to  have  been  a 
temple  of  Diana ;  and  on  the  face  of  that  of  Polignac  is  a 
coarsely  sculptured  head  of  Apollo.  There  are  the  ruins 
of  an  old  castle  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  Le  Puy  is  on 
a  site  elevated  more  than  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Pradelles  is  yet  higher :  its  site,  which  consists  partly 
of  gmnitic,  partly  of  volcanic  rocks,  is  3721  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea:  it  contains  about  1200  to  1500  inhabitants. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Yssengeaux  are  Yssengeaux, 
or  Issengeaux,  between  the  Terrasse  and  the  Lignon, 
feeders  of  the  Loire;  Beauzac,  Monistrol  (pop.  4145),  Bas 
en  Basset  (pop.  5524),  and  Aurec,  on  or  near  the  Loire ; 
St  Didier  la  Sauva  (pop.  1993  town,  3795  whole  com.),  on 
a  feeder  of  the  Loire;  Montfaucon,  near  the  Dunidres, 
which  flows  into  the  Lignon;  and  Tence  (pop. 5730),  on 
the  Lignon. 

Yssengeaux  is  a  small  town,  with  a  population,  in  1831, 
of  3133  foif  the  town,  or  7166  for  the  whole  commune; 
in  1836,  of  7621  for  the  commune.  The  roofs  of  the 
houses  are  commonly  covered  with  basalt.  There  is  an 
Agncultund  Society  in  the  town.  A  rich  lead-mme  is 
wrought  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  peat  for  fuel  is  dug. 
Monistrol  has  an  antient  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Le  Puy, 
remarkable  for  its  lofty  situation.  The  townsmen  manu- 
facture locks,  leather,  ribands,  and  lace.  Montfaucon  has 
a  population  of  from  1200  to  1500. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Brioude  are  Brioude  (pop.  m 
1831,5052  town,  5099  whole  commune;  in  1836,  5247 
commune):  Langeac  (pop.  2345  town,  3109  whole  com- 
mune), Vieille  Brioude,  close  to  Briuude,  La  Motte,  and 
Auzon,  all  on  or  near  the  Allier ;  Blesle  on  the  Voureze, 
a  feeder  of  the  Alagnon ;  Lempde  on  the  Alagnon,  Paul- 
haguet  on  the  Senouire,  and  La  Cbaisedieu,  near  the 
source  of  the  same  river.  Brioude  and  Vieille  Brioude 
are  described  elsewhere.     [Brioudb.]     Antimony,  mill 
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fetoneti  and  wbetttonet  are  quarried  in  the  pelgtibotirbeod  of 
Lsngeac  l49mpde  is  in  a  ferUle  district ;  it  has  a  population 
of  aboutlOUO :  there  is  abridge  over  the  Alagnon.  Excellent 
ooal  is  dug  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  the  village  of  Veie- 
souls,  on  we  Allier,  many  boats  are  built  (or  the  navigation 
of  that  river. 

The  manufisctures  of  the  department  consist  chiefly  of 
thrown  silk,  lace,  paper,  and  woollen  stufis ;  skins  for  hold- 
ing wine  or  other  liquids;  bells  for  horses  and  mules,  glass, 
and  leather.  The  trade  consists  in  the  sale  of  the  foregoing 
articles,  grain,  chesnuts,  dried  pulse,  sheep,  mules,  and 
dealt.  Tnree  thousand  individuals  leave  toe  department 
yearly  to  obtain  employment  in  other  departments  as  sawyers, 
embankers,  chimney-sweeps,  porters,  &c. 

This  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  hb  Puy,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  fluffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Boarges. 
It  is  m  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cbuf  Royale  of  Riom,  and  in 
the  circuit  of  the  Aeadlmie  Universitaire  of  Clermont 
Ferrand.  It  is  in  the  nineteenth  military  division,  the 
head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Lyon.  |t  returns  three 
members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  There  is  a  Pro- 
testant consistor^l  church. 

In  respect  of  education,  it  is  one  of  the  most  backward 
of  the  French  departments.  Of  the  young  men  enrolled 
in  the  military  census  of  1828-29  only  2)  out  of  every  100 
could  read  and  write ;  being  very  little  more  than  (lapT  the 
avera^  number  in  France  taken  as  a  whole. 

This  department  was  the  country  of  the  Yellavi,  a  Celtic 
tribe  whose  chief  town  was  Revessio,  now  St  Paulien  near 
Le  Puy.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  included  in  Aquitanja 
Prima.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  bands  of  the  Visigoths, 
fhen  of  the  Franks,  and  in  the  middle  ages  formed  part  of 
the  extensive  dominions  of  the  Counts  of  Toulouse,  to  whom 
it  is  probable  tha(  the  bishops  of  Le  Puy,  who  held  the 
county  of  Le  V£lay  (as,  from  the  name  of  its  antient  inhabi- 
tantSt  the  district  was  called)  were  subject  From  the 
Counts  of  Toulouse  the  district  came  to  the  crown  of  France, 
under  which  it  constituted  part  of  Languedoo.  The  depart- 
ment comprehends,  besides  Le  V^lay,  some  portions  of  Le 
Vivarais  and  Le  G6vaudan  (two  other  subdivisions  of  Lao- 
ffuedoc),  of  the  duchy  of  Auvergne,  in  the  province  of 
Auver^ne,  and  of  the  district  of  Forez  in  Le  Lyonnais. 

LOIRE  INFE'RIEURE.  a  maritime  department  of 
Frani*e,  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  department 
of  Morbihan ;  on  the  north  by  that  of  lUe  et  Vilaine ; 
on  the  north-east,  for  a  little  space,  by  that  of  Mavennc ; 
on  the  east  by  that  of  Maine  et  Loire ;  on  the  south  by  that 
of  Vendue ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Its 
form  is  irregular.  Its  greatest  length  ii  from  east  to  west, 
from  Ingrande  (Maine  et  Loire;  on  the  frontier  of  this  de- 
partment to  the  Pointe  de  Piriac,  north  of  tlie  little  town 
of  Le  Croisio^  75  miles:  its  greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles 
to  the  length,  is  fVom  the  village  of  Soulvache,  not  fkr  from 
Chateaubriand,  to  the  little  town  of  Leg^,  near  the  head  of 
the  Logne.  a  small  sU'eam  that  flows  into  the  lake  of  Grand 
Lieu,  69  miles.  The  area  of  the  department  is  estimated  at  2639 
square  miles,  being  rather  greater  than  that  of  the  English 
county  of  Devon:  the  population  in  1831  was  470,093,  in 
1830  it  was  470,768,  showing  an  increase  in  five  yean  of 
only  675,  or  about  one-seventh  per  cent,  and  giving  1 78 
inhabitants  to  a  lauare  mile.  In  areiL  in  population,  and 
in  density  of  population  it  is  considerablv  above  the  average 
of  France;  but  in  the  last  two  particulars  it  is  inferior  to 
the  English  county  with  which  we  have  compared  it 
Nantes,  the  chief  town,  is  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Erdre;  in  47**  13'N.  Ut  and  1°33' 
W.  long. ;  *208  miles  west-south-west  of  Paris  in  a  direct 
hne,  or  231  miles  by  the  road  through  Versailles,  Chartres, 
Le  Mans,  and  A  ngers. 

The  coast  of  this  department  presents  a  broken  and  irre- 

Kilar  outline.  It  commences  at  the  bottom  of  the  little 
y  of  Pennebe,  south  of  the  nstuary  of  the  Vilaine,  where 
the  boundary  between  the  departments  of  Morbihan  and 
Loire  InHrieure  meeU  the  ocean.  This  coast-line  then 
forms  the  headland  of  Pointe  de  Piriac  and  Pbinte  du 
Croisic,  with  the  intervening  bay  or  roadstead  of  Pembron, 
and  proceeds  south-east,  forming  a  second  shallow  bay  be- 
tween the  villages  of  Le  Poulin^en  and  St.  Sebastien,  to 
the  mouth  of  the  I^ire,  which  is  about  seven  miles  wide. 
From  the  Pointe  do  Cheveche,  which  is  on  the  south  side 
of  the  r>')uth  of  the  Loire,  the  ooast  fbrms  the  bay  of  Bourg- 
ncuf.  at  the  bottom  of  which,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little 
river  Fallcron,  the  boundary  of  the  departments  of  Loire 


IniSSrieuie  and  Vond^  meets  the  ooean.  BcHellavi 

the  t^ointe  de  Piriac.  belongs  to  the  department  of  Morbi- 

tn ;  and  He  de  Boin  and  mirmoutier,  of  which  the  former 
in  the  bay  of  Bourgneu(  and  the  second  oiT  the  eotrattn 
of  it,  belon^^  to  the  department  of  Vendue.  The  town  of 
Le  Croisic  is  on  a  headland  insulated  at  high  water,  but  as 
other  times  connected  with  the  mainland  by  the  muL  Tb* 
whole  length  of  the  coast  is  nearlv  fifty  miles:  it  is  for  tb* 
most  part  Jow  and  skirted  by  broad  sands.  TIm  tud 
brouffnt  aown  by  the  Loire  and  otner  rivers  is  causing  lb* 
land  nere  to  gain  gradually  on  the  sea.  In  estimatinf  tbs 
maritime  facilities  of  the  department,  the  wide  sstuarj  of 
the  Loire,  by  which  large  vessels  can  get  up  to  NanicK 
must  be  {aken  in|o  the  account  There  are  consideraLk 
salt  marshes  along  the  coast 

The  surface  of  the  department  is  generally  level,  espe- 
oiallv  in  the  northern,  western,  and  southern  parts.  In  tbs 
north*eastem  and  eastern  parts,  the  high  Una,  which  sepa- 
rates tlie  basip  of  the  Loire  firom  that  of  the  Vilaine,  exicods 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  river  Erdre.  The  country  sltipiet 
gradually  towards  the  west  The  Loire  has  a  fisfl  in  its 
course  through  this  department  of  about  100  feet  in  nearir 
seventy  miles,  of  which  fiUl  more  than  80  feet  are  bciow 
Nantes. 

The  department  is  occupied  chiefly  by  the  coal-mcasurts 
and  the  subjacent  strata,  covered  in  some  places  by  allutul 
deposits.  There  are  some  strata  of  good  coal  on  tii«  bar.ki 
of  the  Loire  and  the  Erdre  \  the  principal  coal-works  arc 
between  Ancenis  and  Ingrande,  and  at  Nort  In  respect 
of  productiveness  of  coal,  this  department  ranks  ovxc  in 
that  of  Haute  Loire,  and  is  the  ninth  department  in  Francr. 
The  quantity  raised  in  1835  was  21,742  tons.  Peat  is  du^ 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  on  the  north  bank^  Iron-ozv 
is  tolerably  abundant ;  and  a  tin-mine  is  wrought  at  Pm^^ 
on  the  coast     Fine-grained  granite,  slate,  marble  of  a 

?'eyish  tint,  and  limestone  are  quarried  in  diflferent  plaen, 
he  loadstone  is  found  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire,  ii^ar 
tbe  mouth ;  and  crystals  of  quarts,  from  which  the  *  Alcnr  & 
diamonds'  are  made,  mica,  felspar,  kaolin  or  porrcla^ 
earth,  and  clay  for  various  purposes  are  procured.  Their 
are  considerable  salt-works  in  the  marshes  on  the  ooast 

The  most  important  river  is  the  Loire,  which  touches  ib« 
border  of  the  department  at  Ingrande  (Maine  et  Lmreji.  sui 
forms  for  about  20  miles  the  boundary  between  this  de- 
partment and  that  of  Maine  et  Loire:  its  remaining  cxrurve, 
which  is  about  5p  miles  in  length,  is  within  the  bound^  •  f 
this  department  Tlie  bed  of  the  Loire  is  in  tbb  part  full 
of  small  islands,  which  line  its  channel.  It  is  navigabW 
throughout  its  course,  for  small  vessels ;  large  vesseb  cu 
get  up  to  Nantes,  where  there  is  a  bridge. 

The  Vilaine  forms,  for  about  20  miles  between  Lang^ 
and  Kieux,  the  north-western  boundary  of  the  department, 
which  it  separates  from  those  of  I  lie  et  Vilaine  and  Mor- 
bihan. It  a  navigable  throughout  for  small  vessels.  Ttc 
Palleron,  a  smallstream  not  navigable,  forms  for  about 
eight  miles  the  southern  boundary  of  the  department 

The  other  rivers  are  feeders  either  of  the  Loire  or  of  the 
Vihiine.  The  Havre  joins  the  Loire  at  Oudon ;  tlw  Erdrr, 
50  miles  long, at  Nantes;  and  the  Elier  de  Mean,  or  Bnt<^, 
above  St  Nazaire ;  all  on  the  north  bank.  The  Erdre,  the 
lar^tof  the  three,  rises  in  the  department  of  Maine  c*. 
Lou-e,  near  the  town  of  Cande,  flows  westward  into  the  de- 
partment of  Loire  Inf6rieure,  and  turning  southward  »b«)t.' 
the  little  town  of  Nort,  joins  the  Loire.  Just  abotr  ;U 
iunction  it  expands  into  a  long  lake  of  about  a  mile  aul  a 
half  broad,  and  six  or  seven  miles  long.  The  nariguii*  a 
forms  part  of  the  canal  from  Nantes  to  Brest:  u  rou- 
mcnces  below  Nort,  about  12  miles  from  the  junction  of  il^ 
Brdre  wiih  the  Loire.  The  Di\-ate  rises  in  ihe  departmti.: 
of  Maine  et  Loire,  and  forms  the  boundary  of  the  two  «Je* 
partmenU  till  iu  junction  with  the  Loire:  th«  S^«r» 
NanUise  joins  the  Loire  at  Pont  Rousseau  opposite  Nantes; 
and  the  Acheneau  at  the  village  of  Brezay,  between  Nantes 
and  PaimboBuf-  all  these  loin  the  Laire  on  the  south  bank 
The  whole  course  of  the  Sevre  Nantaise  is  about  85  miles 
about  one-third  of  which  is  in  this  department  or  npon  tb» 
border:  the  navigation  commences  at  the  village  of  M •*n- 
nitres,  about  10  miles  above  iu  junction  with  the  Luirc. 
The  Acheneau  is  the  outlet  of  the  lake  of  Grand  Liru,  a 
considerable  sheet  of  water,  approximating  in  form  to  a 
square  with  a  side  of  four  or  five  miles.  Its  area  is  e^timatcvi 
at  17,000  or  18,000  acres.  It  receives  the  Boufocene,  »4 
miles  long  (augmented  by  the  Logne  and  the  Isoiie),  oe  the 
uigiTized  by  Vj \^ ^^ V  iv^ 
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loulb,  and  the  Ognon,  20  ihiles  long,  on  the  etot  The) 
Teuu«  18  niiles  long,  joins  the  Acheneau  just  ^fter  the 
latter  leaves  the  lake  on  the  north  side.  The  Ognon,  the 
Boulogne,  and  the  Isoire  rise  in  the  department  of  Vendue. 
The  Acheneau  is  navigahle  throughout  its  vhole  course 
iruni  the  lake  of  Grahd  Lieu  to  the  Loire,  about  12  miles. 

The  affluents  of  the  Vilaine  are  the  Cher,  25  miled  long; 
the  Don«  40  miles  long ;  and  the  Isaac,  34  miles  tong:  they 
belong  entirely  to  this  department. 

Besides  the  lake  of  Grrand  Lieu,  which  is  the  largest  inland 
Uke  in  France,  thei^  are  nearly  six  hundred  sinaller  lakfeft 
or  pooU»  whose  aggregate  area  is  about  equ^  to  that  of 
Gmnd  Lieii. 

Tlte  only  canal  is  that  from  Nantes  to  Brest,  6^  which 
tbout  60  miles  are  in  this  department.  The  navigatioh  of 
the  Erdre  is  incorporated  in  this  catlal.  and  is  Included  in 
the  length  given  lihove.  Frotii  the  Bfare  the  canal  followt 
the  valley  of  the  L>aac,  oh  the  right  bank  of  that  river,  to 
the  Vilaine. 

There  are  six  Routes  Royales,  or  government  roads,  bUV- 
iog  an  aggregate  length  of  299  miles,  of  whlt^  208  were 
(1  January,  1837)  in  repair,  45  oUi  of  repair,  and  46  unfi- 
nished. The  principal  road  is  that  from  Paris  to  Nantes 
aad  PaimbcBuf.  It  entei-s  the  department  immediately 
after  leaving  Ingrande  (Maine  et  Ldire)  on  the  north  hank 
of  the  Loire,  and  proceeds  along  or  near  that  bank  bv 
Varades.  Ancenis,  and  OudoU  to  Nantes.  It  crosses  the 
Loire  by  the  biidge  at  Nantes  to  Font  Rousseau,  atid  passes 
along  or  near  the  south  bank  to  PaimboBuf.  Roads  lead 
from  Nantes  by  Pont  Chftteau  ahd  Roche  Bernard  (Mo^ 
bihan)  to  Vannes  (Morbihan) ;  to  Rennes  (Ille  et  Vilaine), 
one  by  the  village  of  Derval  and  another  b^  Chdteaubdand ; 
by  Pont  Rousseau  and  Leg6  to  Les  Sables  d*01onne  (Ven- 
due) ;  and  by  Porit  Rousse&u  and  Montaigu  (Vendue)  to  La 
Rocbelle  (Charente  lnf(Srieure).  There  is  a  road  from  An- 
cvDis  by  Nort  and  Blain  to  R6don  (Morbihan).  There  are  alsb 
thirteen  Departmental  Roads,  having  an  aggregate  length  of 
iDurethan  200  miles,  of  which  not  quite  120  tnilesare  in  good 
repair ;  the  rest  out  of  repair  or  unfinished.  l*he  bye-roads 
and  paths  are  about  5500  in  number,  with  an  aggregate 
length  of  about  8000  miles. 

The  air  of  the  department  is  mild,  but  humid :  the  pre- 
dominant winds  are  the  south-west  and  north-east.  The 
thermometer  does  not  commonly  exceed  93®  (Fahrenheit)  ih 
the  hottest  part  of  the  summer,  or  fell  below  45'*  or  50**  in 
viDter:  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  about  57^. 
The  department  is  considered  healthy  on  the  whole,  though 
Mine  diseases  are  promoted  by  the  moisture  of  the  climate. 

Nearly  half  the  soil  is  under  the  plough :  wheat,  oats, 
rya,  buckwheat,  millet,  and  a  little  oarley  are  the  kinds 
of  grain  chie0y  cultivated ;  the  quantity  raised  is  equal  to 
the  consumption  of  the  deportment  Pulse  and  flax  Are 
also  grown.  Meadow  lands  occupy  nearly  a  sixth  of  the 
(Jepartment;  and  heaths,  commons,  and  other  open  pastures 
more  than  a  sixth.  The  number  of  cattle  is  great :  those 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Loire  are  considered  to  be  of  an 
excellent  breed.  The  horses  are  small,  but  well  made  and 
spirited.  Sheep  are  not  numerous;  but  attentioil  has  been 
l»aid  of  late  years  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed.  Swine 
are  numerous,  and  are  fed  on  the  acorns  from  the  forests. 
The  vineyards  occupy  nearly  75,000  acres ;  they  extend  all 
akag  the  left  or  south  bank  of  the  Loire  and  the  coast 
The  wine  is  chiefly  white,  and  of  middling  quality.  Apples, 
eherries,  chesnuts,  and  other  fruit  are  grown.  Ciaer  is 
made  from  the  apple,  and  a  drink  resemhling  it  from  the 
service  berry.  Woods  occupy  about  80,00P  acres :  the  oak 
is  the  principal  forest-tree.  Wolves,  wild  boars,  and  deer 
of  different  species  are  found  in  these  woods.  Poultry  and 
bees  are  kept  in  considerable  quantity.  The  rivers,  the  lake 
of  Grand  Lieu,  and  the  smaller  lakes  or  pools  abound  with 
fish;  and  the  sardine,  the  sole,  the  fay,  and  other  fish 
■re  caught  on  the  coast  There  are  oyster-banks  on  the 
roast 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissements,  as 
WIuws  :— 

Area.  Poptitatioii.  No.  of 

Sq.Milct.       1831.  teas.      Obmutmes. 

Nantes  S.E.     685  205.627  205,892         66 

Anceni«  E.       302        46,703       45,765        27 

Chateaubriand  N.E.     539        62,242       62,275        37 
PaimbcBuf        S.W.     298         42,129       42.580        25 

Savenay  N.W.   815  113,392  114,256        51 

3,639      470,093    470,769    ;  20ft     . 


It  is  snhditlded  into  45  ^antoni^  or  distnetd  under  a  jiMtM 
of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  Of  Nantes  itire^Nantes,  at  the  jUn6« 
tion  of  the  Loire  and  the  Erdre ;  Pont  Rousseau,  a  suburb 
of  Nantes,  on  the  sotith  bank  of  the  Loire ;  Chsson,  on  the 
Sfivre  Nantaise;  Vallet  (population  5967)  ahd  Lorroux* 
Bottereau  (pop.  4991),  t>etween  the  SSvre  and  the  LoiM{ 
ViCillevigne  (pop.  5451),  on  theOgi)0n$  Leg6  (hop.  8213) 
on  the  Logne,  St  Philibert  (pop.  3200)  on  the  Boulogne^ 
and  Machecoul  tpop.8665)  on  the  Falleron.  Nantes  bad^ 
in  1831,  a  population  Of  77,992  for  the  town,  or  87*191  tot 
the  whole  commuiie:  in  1836  it  was  reduced  to  75,895 
for  the  cothmune.  [NiNtks.]  Clisson  has  the  r^ltis  of  a 
castle  in  which  the  celebrated  Oliver  de  Gliftsot;.  eonstablo 
of  France,  was  born :  there  is  a  fine  view  ft'oiti  these  ruiiii. 
The  town  is  at  the  lunetioti  of  the  Bdire  and  the  Moine; 
the  townsitieh  (pop.  1928  town,  2432  whole  commune)  fbed 
cattle  and  manufiicture  some  liAens.  Near  St  Philibert, 
oh  an  islapd  in  the  lake  of  Grand  lieu,  is  a  Druidieal 
mopument  i  atid  not  fkr  from  the  adjacent  shore  of  the  lake 
another.  The  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  have  a 
tradition  that  the  lake  was  formed  by  a  terrible  eonvulsion, 
in  which  a  town  called  Herbadilla  Was  swallo^-ed  up. 

Iti  the  arrondissement  of  Ancenis  are  Ancenis,  Oudon. 
and  Varades  (pop.  3506),  on  the  Loire.  Anceiu's  had,  in 
1831,  a  population  of  3263  fbr  the  town,  or  3749  for  the 
whole  comiHune;  in  1836  it  had  decreased  to  3667  for  the 
commune.  [AivcsNTS.I  Oudon  has  a  lofty  and  picturesque 
octagonal  tower,  and  the  remains  of  a  castle,  said  to  have 
been  built  in  the  tiihth^  century.  The  population  of  the 
i^hole  commune  is  t)robdl}ly  under  2000,  and  not  above  one- 
third  is  in  the  town  itself.  Varades  is  hf  some  considered 
only  a  village :  it  is  oii  a  rising  eround,  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  Loire,  commanding  the  amacent  valley  of  that  river. 
The  ruins  of  ah  old  castle  crown  the  neighbouring  eminence 
of  La  Madeleine.  There  are  important  coal-works  at 
Montrelais,  itl  this  heighbourhood.  They  employed  many 
years  since  about  300  men. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  ChdteaubHand  are  ChdteaTt- 
briand.  or  ChSteaubriant  on  the  Cher ;  fiTt  Julien  de 
Vouvantes,  on  the  Don;  and  Nort  (pop.  4751),  on  the 
firdre;  Chdteauhriand  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  3027 
for  the  town,  or  3709  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it 
had  decreased  to  3634  for  the  commune.  The  town  is  of 
antiquated  appearance,  and  is  commanded  by  the  ruins  of 
an  old  castle,  the  principal  front  of  which  formed  part  of  the 
line  of  the  ramparts.  The  townsmen  manufkcture  *  sabots,' 
or  wooden  shoes,  serges,  tiles,  and  bricks ;  iron  is  procured 
in  the  neighbourhood.  This  place  is  noted  for  conserve  of 
angelica  and  other  confectionery.  Se>'eral  government  and 
departmental  roads  coniirerge  here.  Nort  carries  on  some 
trade  with  Nantes,  in  coal  fTom  the  neighbouring  mines, 
wood  for  buildhig  and  for  Aiel,  and  iron.  At  the  village  of 
Melleraie,  between  Chateaubriand  and  Nort,  is  a  oonvent, 
now  belonging  to  the  monks  of  La  Trappe ;  it  was  formerly 
a  monastery  of  Bemardin  monks.  This  community  of  Trap- 
pists  consisted  in  1819  of  more  than  a  hundred  individuals, 
partly  French  and  partly  English.  The  English  members 
had  joined  the  community  in  their  own  country,  where  It 
was  settled  for  some  time.  At  Derval  in  this  arrondisse- 
ment are  some  Druidieal  stones.  There  was  formerly  » 
strong  castle  at  this  village. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  PaimbcBuf  are  Paimbeeuf  and 
Le  Pellerin,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Loire ;  Port  St.  Pdre, 
on  the  Acheneau ;  St  Pdre  en  Rets,  near  Paimboeuf ;  Per- 
nio and  Bourgneuf  on  the  sea ;  and  HachecouL  PaimboDnf 
is  situated  in  a  low  marshy  fiat ;  it  consists  of  one  main 
street,  well  built  with  a  quay  along  the  bank  of  the  Loire. 
It  was,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  a  hamlet 
of  fishermen ;  but  the  increase  of  the  trade  of  Nantes  ren- 
dering it  desirable  to  have  a  station  lower  down  the  river, 
where  larger  vessels  might  land  or  take  in  part  of  their 
equipment  PaimbiBuf  was  chosen ;  and  by  t  ne  middle  of 
the  last  century  it  had  become,  according  to  Expilly 
{DieHonnaire  des  Gaulet,  &c.),  a  village  of  5000  to  6O0o 
persons.  Although  it  has  since  been  constituted  a  town, 
and  made  the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  it  seems  to 
have  declined;  for  the  population,  in  1836,  was  only 
3872.  Perhaps  however  Expilly^s  statement  of  the  popu- 
lation is  incorrect  There  is  a  ship-building  yard  in  the 
town,  in  which  frigates  have  sometimes  been  built  Large 
vessels  commonly  and  smaller  ones  frequently  discharge 
part  of  their  cargoea  at  W»^fl^^  t^%cp^,^ 
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|brwaid«d  to  Nantet  in  imall  craft  Bourgneuf  (pop.  etti- 
mated  at  about  2000),  gives  name  to  the  bay  at  the  bottom 
of  which  it  IB  lituaied,  and  in  which  the  land  and  mud  are 
gradudly  accumulating:  the  former  port  of  Bourgneuf  ia 
now  dry.  except  at  high-water.  A  {p'eat  deal  of  salt  is  made 
along  the  shore  of  the  bay.  Macheooul  (pop.  3665)  was 
Ibrmerly  capital  of  the  duchv  of  Rets,  comprehending  all 
(or  nearljT  all)  that  part  of  the  department  which  is  south 
of  the  Loire. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Sa^enay  are  Savenay,  on  a 
little  brook  miming  into  the  Loire;  Couton  (pop.  4053X 
Donges,  and  St.  Nasaire,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire ; 
Gu^rande  and  Le  Croisic  (pop.  2200  town,  2800  whole  com- 
mune), on  or  near  the  sea;  Pontchftteau,  on  the  Elier  de 
Mean  or  Briv^ ;  Blain  (pop.  4699),  on  the  Isaac ;  and  Her- 
btgnao.  Satenay  had,  m  1836,  a  popuUtion  of  2079  for 
the  commune.  There  are  salt-works  m  the  marshes  near 
the  town,  and  the  townsmen  carry  on  considerable  trade  in 
cattle.  At  St.  Nasaire  (pop.  3789)  is  a  sins^ular  monument, 
probably  Druidical.  Loadstones  are  found,  and  peat  is  dug 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town.  6u6rande  (pop.  2041 
town,  8190  whole  commune)  is  more  populous,  wealthy, 
and  commercial  than  Savenay :  there  are  salt-works  here. 
At  Pontchdteau  (pop.  3300)  a  large  auantitir  of  wash-leather 
is  manufactured.    Blain  is  describea  elsewhere.    [Blain.] 

The  population,  when  not  otherwise  distinguished,  is  that 
of  the  whole  commune,  and  is  from  the  census  of  1831. 

The  manu&cturing  and  commercial  activity  of  this  de- 
partment is  considerable.  Salt-works  are  numerous ;  and 
there  are  iron-works.  Porcelain,  glass,  earthenware,  pottery, 
and  tiles ;  bed-ticking  and  serge  in  considerable  quantitv ; 
cotton  good«,  leather,  hats,  rope,  paper,  covks,  brushes,  brandy, 
and  chemical  articles,  are  made:  ship-buildiuR.  both  for 
the  merchant  service  and  for  the  navy,  except  snips  of  the 
line,  is  carried  on ;  and  the  cod,  herring,  and  coast  fisheries 
employ  many  hands.  Trade  is  carried  on  from  the  ports  of 
Nantes  and  PaimboBuf  with  all  parU  of  the  world ;  and  the 
navigation  of  the  Loire  and  its  tributaries  affi>rds  consider- 
able facilities  for  inland  trade. 

This  department  forms  the  diocese  of  Nantes,  the  bishop 
of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Tours.  It  ig  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale,  and  the  circuit  of  the 
Academic  Universitaire  of  Rennes ;  and  is  included  in  the 
twelfth  miliUry  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at 
Nantes.  It  returns  seven  members  to  the  chamber  of 
deputies. 

In  respect  of  education  this  department  partakes  of  the 
backwardness  which  characterises  the  whole  of  Bretagne. 
Of  the  young  men  enrolled  in  the  military  census  of  1828- 
29.  only  twenty-four  in  every  hundred  could  read  and  write ; 
the  average  of  France  was  above  thirty-nine  in  every  hundred. 

This  department  constituted  the  territory  of  the  Nam- 
netes,  or  Nannetes  (Safiyirai,  Strabo ;  Na/ivi|rai,  Ptolemy), 
one  of  the  Celtic  nations  conquered  by  Cssar.  They 
ibrmed  part  of  the  Armorican  confederacy  broken  and  sub- 
«dued  by  that  conqueror  in  the  third  year  of  his  command. 
That  part  of  the  department  which  lies  south  of  the  Loire 
was  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Pictones  or  Picuvi,  an- 
4>ther  Celtic  people.  In  the  Romsn  division  of  Graul  the 
.territory  of  the  Naranetes  was  included  in  Lugdunensis 
Tertia;  that  of  the  Pictones  in  Aquitania  Secunoa.  Con- 
4ivicnum,  or  Condevicnum,  the  capital  of  the  I^amnetes, 
Hook  in  the  later  period  the  name  Namnetes,  or  Nannetes, 
svbence  its  modem  name  Nantes.  CikMrbilo,  another  town  of 
Abe  same  people,  paentioned  by  Strabo,  was  on  the  north  bank 
.of  the  Loire,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  the  present  Cou^ron. 
^^tiatum,  a  town  of  4he  Pictavi,  is  fixed  by  D'Annlle  at 
St.  Pierre,  or  St  P^re  en  ReU.  The  district  of  Rets  takes  its 
jiame  from  Ratiatum.  The  department  constituted  in  the 
middle  ages  a  portion  of  Lower  Bretiurne,  and  partook  of  the 
/ate  of  that  province.  [Brit\gni.]  The  western  part  about 
PontCbfiteau  constituted  the  duchy  of  Coislin ;  the  western 
part  south  of  the  Loire  constituted  the  duchy  of  Rets. 

LOIRBT,  a  department  in  the  central  part  of  France. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  department  of  Seine  et 
Oise ;  on  the  north-east  by  that  of  Seine  et  Mame ;  on  the 
«ast  by  that  of  Yonne ;  on  the  south-east,  for  a  short  space, 
by  that  of  Ni^vre ;  on  the  south  b)  that  of  Cher;  on  the 
aouth-west  by  that  of  Loir  et  Cher ;  and  on  the  north-west 
by  that  of  Sure  et  Loir. 

Ita  form  is  that  of  an  irregular  oral ;  its  greatest  length 
is  from  west-north-west  to  east-south-east,  from  between 
Orleans  and  Chiteaudun  (Eure  et  Loir),  to  the  neighbour- 


hood of  Bonny  on  the  Loire,  73  miles ;  its  greatest  breadth, 
at  right  angles  to  the  length,  is  ft-om  (tie  neighbourfaood  uf 
Malesherbes  to  that  of  La  Fert^Sennetorre,  51  mile*.  Ifi 
area  is  estimated  at  2585  square  miles,  which  is  ohare  tht 
average  of  the  French  departments,  and  is  exactly  equal  to 
that  of  the  English  county  of  Devon.  The  population  in 
1831  was  305»276;  in  1836  it  was  316,189;  sbowinff  an  m- 
orease  in  five  years  of  10,913.  or  above  three  and  a  balfptf 
cent,  and  giving  122  inhabitants  to  a  square  aile.  Thm 
department  is  below  the  average  of  France  both  in  amoost 
and  densitv  of  population,  and  very  far  below  the  Bngkahft 
county  witk  whicn  we  have  compared  it.  Orlfaika,  the 
capital  is  in  47*"  54'  N.  lat.  and  1"  54'  E.  long.,  67  mOn 
south  by  west  of  Paris  in  a  direct  line,  or  71|  miles  hy  tbs 
road  through  Etampes. 

The  hills  that  branch  off  from  the  prolongation  of  the 
(}6vennes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Autun,  and  extend 
north-westward,  separating  the  basin  of  the  Loire  from  thai 
of  the  Seine,  enter  this  department  on  the  south-east  side, 
and  extend  fiir  some  distance  along  the  nosthem  bank  of 
the  Loire,  subsiding  near  the  source  of  tile  Vemaacm,  m 
feeder  of  the  Seine,  which  nses  within  three  or  four  intVn 
of  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  The  hills  of  the  forest  of  Ortfmn*. 
part  of  the  heights  of  Beauce,  a  range  of  high  laodft 
branching  from  the  Armorican  mountains,  enter  this  de- 
partment on  the  north-west  side,  and  advance  to  meet  tbr 
range  of  hills  just  described.  They  are  separated  only  by 
the  intervening  valley  of  the  Vemisson.  Some  tna{«  re- 
present the  two  as  forming  one  continuous  range.  With 
the  exception  of  these  low  hills  the  surface  is  tol«rabl> 
level. 

The  greater  part  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the 
supracretaceous  rocks  belonging  to  the  chalk-basin  of  Pans. 
These  oocupv  the  valley  of  the  Loire  for  a  short  diiitsuace  %a 
each  side  of  the  river;  and  extend  over  all  the  euontry 
northward  of  the  Loire  and  westward  of  the  Loing.  The 
districts  east  of  the  Loing  and  south  of  the  Loire  are  occu- 
pied bv  the  chalk  which  surrounds  the  Paris  basin,  excrpf 
for  a  short  distance  from  the  banks  of  the  Loire  oa  each 
side  of  the  river  where  the  chalk  is  covered  by  suprarrvo- 
ceous  rocks.  The  only  minerals  are  building-«U»t>e  aad 
potters'  clay. 

The  princi|MLl  river  is  the  Loire,  which  is  navi|^jbt* 
throughout.  It  enters  the  department  at  Bonnv,  and  ll^wt 
north-west  by  Briare,  Gien,  and  Jargeau  to  Orlfana^  gra- 
dually bending  to  the  west,  so  that  at  Orl^ns  its  coarae  *• 
nearly  from  east  to  west.  From  that  city  it  gradualb 
bends  to  the  south-west,  and  passing  Meung  and  Beaa 
gency,  enters  the  department  of  Loir  et  Cher.  Ita  lenctb  » 
this  department  may  be  estimated  at  about  &o  laiW*. 
Several  small  streams  join  the  Loire  on  each  aide.  TWi 
Loiret,  though  it  gives  name  to  the  department,  ia  scamrit 
more  than  six  or  seven  miles  long,  its  springs  h««e«c*r 
supply  such  an  abundance  of  water  as  to  render  it  navi^a 
ble  for  two  miles  and  a  half.  It  is  never  entirely  ftv^cs 
over. 

The  other  rivers  belong  to  the  system  of  the  Seioe,  ;-« 
the  basin  of  which  the  northern  part  of  the  departxnnt  v\ 
included.  The  Loing,  a  tributary  of  the  Seine,  naes  to  ti  -i 
department  of  Yonne,  enters  thu  department  on  the  ca^ 
side,  and  flows  northward  by  Montargis  into  the  deparmscE  I 
of  Seine  et  Mame;  of  iu  whole  course,  which  loay  ^ 
estimated  at  more  than  70  miles,  nearly  30  miles  are  in  it^ 
department  The  Aveyron  and  the  Ouanne,  tributarura  « I 
of  the  Loing,  have  their  source  in  the  department  of  Yuoq*  i 
but  join  the  Loing  in  this  department,  to  which  about  ;  3 
miles  of  the  course  of  the  Otianne,  the  larger  of  thm  t«-| 
belong. 

The  canal  of  Orl^ns  begins  in  the  Loire,  a  little  aJbc-r^ 
that  city,  and  runs  north-east  to  the  valley  of  the  Moal>  ^ 
a  feeder  of  the  Loing,  along  which  it  proceeds  untU  i 
joins  the  canal  of  the  Loing  near  Montaigis.  The  Wn«ri 
of  this  canal  may  be  estimated  at  45  mites.  The  cm.-:  i 
of  Briare  commences  in  the  Loire  at  Brtare,  aod  ri.-^ 
northward,  but  by  a  circuitous  course  along  the  \a:,d 
of  the  Loing,  first  on  the  right,  then  on  the  left  ln*J 
of  the  river,  to  Montargis:  its  length  may  be  eauiaai*^ 
at  nearly  35  miles.  It  crosses  a  projecting  portion  <tf'  tl 
department  of  Yonne;  otherwise  it  belongs  entirely  to  tl^ 
of  Loiret  The  canal  of  the  Loing  commences  at  Moo  t  »r^ 
where  it  communicates  with  the  two  above-meiatiot-^ 
canals,  and  follows  the  valley  of  the  Loing,  Arst  oa  ile»  ^ 
bank,  then  along  the  bed,  then  along  the  right  ban^  ^ 
Digitized  by  ^^jyjyjwi\^  i 
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Clangs  or  pools,  supply  the  neighbouring  departments  with 
fr»h-witer  flsb.  Tne  quantity  of  woodland  is  considerable, 
tmountin^  to  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole  department. 
The  pTiDcipal  forests  are  those  of  Orl6ans  in  the  centre, 
and  of  Montargis  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  department. 

The  department  is  divided  into  four  arrondissements,  as 
fuUows: — 


Ana  in 

Sltuat.  Sq.  Miles. 

1831. 

1836.      C 

Ummw 

Orifcins       W.      929 

137,820 

141,637 

106 

PithiTiers    N.       459 

60.039 

60.628 

98 

Gien       .      S.        670 

41.273 

43,643 

49 

Montargis  E.       627 

66,144 

70,281 

95 

2565         305.276         316,189         348 

The  number  of  cantons,  or  districts  under  a  justice  of  the 
^»ce.  is  31. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Orleans  are  Orleans  (pop.  in 
b31.  40,161  ;.  in  1836,  40,272)  [Orleans];  Chiteauneuf 
f^^.  2664  town,  3160  whole  commune);  Meung  (pop. 
S3&9  town,  4630  whole  commune) ;  and  Beaugency  (pop. 
4l«2  town,  4883  whole  commune),  all  on  the  north  bank 
«f  the  Loire;  Jargeau,  Mesnin,  and  Notre  Dame  de  Cl6ry, 
ii  or  near  the  south  bank ;  Olivet  on  the  Loiret ;  Patay 
amr  the  Connie,  a  feeder  of  the  Loir ;  Neuville  near  the 
Jpcroe  of  the  CBuf  or  Essone,  a  feeder  of  the  Seine ;  and 
Artenay,  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Orleans.  Chfiteauneuf 
kk  some  manufactures  of  coarse  wpollens  and  linens. 
Metm,  or  Meung,  has  an  antient  palace,  formerly  bo- 
loBsiDffto  the  bishops  of  Orl^ns.  The  inhabitants  of 
P.  C,  No.  863. 


again  alone  the  bed  of  the  river  till  its  junction  with  the 
Seine  at  Moret.  Of  its  whole  length,  which  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  33  miles,  about  11  or  12  belong  to  this  de- 
partment. Of  the  lateral  canal  of  the  Loire,  formed  from 
I)ig->in  to  Briare,  to  avoid  the  natural  difficulties  of  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  about  1 1  miles  are  in  this  department. 

There  are   in  the  department  nine  Routes  Royales,  or 
government    roads,    having  an  aggregate  length  of  269 
maca,vix- 158  in  repair,  63  out  of  repair,  and  48  unfinished 
(1  Jan.  1837).     A  road  runs  from  Paris  to  Orl6ans*   it 
entera  the  department  at  Artenay,  and  runs    direct    to 
Orleaod.   From  Orleans  two  roads  run,  one  along  the  north 
bank  of  the  Loire,  by  Meung  and  Beaugency,  to  Blois 
I  Loir  et  Cher),  and  Tours  (Indre  et  Loire) ;  the  other,  cross- 
iax  the  Loire  by  the  bridge  at  Orl^ns,  runs  south  to 
Cb&teauroux  and  limoges.    Another  road  from  Orleans 
follows  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire  to  Gien  and  Briare, 
when  it  falls  in  with  the  high  road  from  Paris  to  Ne- 
\cn  (Ni^vre)    and  Moulins  (Allier).     Other  roads   run 
from  Orleans,  by  Montargis,  to  Courtenay  in  the  north-east 
\nxl  of  the  department,  and  to  C^iteaudun  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Eure  et  Loir.  The  main  road  from  Paris  to  Nevers 
tnd  Moulins,  and  from  thence  to  Lyon  on  one  hand  and 
Clermont  on  the  other,  enters  the  department  on  the  north 
wde,  near  Feth^res,and  runs  south  by  Montargis  to  Briare, 
where  it  unites  with  the  road  from  Orleans  to  Nevers.   The 
Routes  Departementales  (departmental  roads),  fourteen  in 
bomber,  have  an  aggr^te  length  of  more  than  260  miles, 
of  which  about  two-thirds  are  in  repair,  the  rest  out  of 
repair  or  unfinished.     The  bye-roads  and  paths  exceed 
li.OOO  in  n  amber,  and  have  an  aggregate  lenirth  of  above 
12,0»0  miles. 

About  one-sixth  of  the  soil  consists  of  rich  loam,  and 
about  as  much  of  gravelly  or  stony  land,  or  of  uncultivated 
heath  or  other  waste;  the  remaining  two-thirds  consist 
almost  entirely  of  a  light  sandy  soil.  The  produce  in  grain, 
especially  oats,  is  very  considerable,  and  far  exceeds  the 
consumption  of  the  department  Almost  two-thirds  of  the 
land  are  arable.  A  considerable  quantitv  of  pulse,  fruit, 
safiron,  flax,  hemp,  and  colza,  are  raised.  The  banks  of 
the  Loire,  between  Briare  and  Orleans,  constitute  one  of 
the  most  sterile  portions  of  the  department  The  hills  of 
Beauee.  which  rise  to  the  northward  of  this  barren  tract, 
•re  covered  with  vineyards:  the  red  wines  which  they  pro- 
duce are  of  excellent  qualitv ;  the  white  wines  are  very 
p^>or.  The  quantity  of  horned  cattle  is  considerable ;  sheep 
of  English  breeds  and  merinos  have  been  naturalised  with 
sacceas.  The  quantity  of  meadow-land  is  about  60.000 
acres;  the  extent  of  the  commons  and  other  open  pas- 
tures is  about  140,000  acres.  A  great  quantity  of  poultry, 
especially  turkeys,  is  bred  for  the  supply  of  Paris.  Bees 
are  numerous  in  the  hills  of  Beauce,  and  the  honey  is 
considered    excellent    The    rivers,    with   tlie   numerous 


the  town  are  engaged  m  tanning  and  paper-making,  in  tU 
cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  in  fishing.  There  are  many 
corn-mills.  It  was  the  native  place  of  Jean  de  Meun,  a 
poet  of  the  middle  ages,  of  some  repute  at  the  court  of 
Philippe  le  Bel.  The  town  was  several  times  taken  in  the 
wars  with  the  English,  and  in  the  civil  dissensions  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Beaugency  has  a  bridge  of  thirty-nine 
arches  over  the  Loire.  The  townsmen  manufacture  serges, 
hats,  and  leather.  There  are  several  distilleries.  Tlie  wines 
of  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  of  Meun,  are  excellent, 
and  furnish  a  considerable  article  of  trade.  Jargeau  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  the  war  under  Henry  V.  and  VI., 
and  retaken  in  the  year  1429.  Notre  Dame  de  Cl^ry  has  a 
church,  formerly  collegiate,  with  a  lofty  spire,  which  at  a 
distance  forms  a  striking  object  Louis  XI.  rebuilt  this 
church,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  English,  and 
directed  that  his  body  should  be  buried  there  instead  of  at 
St  Denis.  His  request  was  complied  with ;  and  his  tomb, 
which  had  been  removed  during  the  Revolution  to  Paris, 
was  replaced  in  its  former  situation  after  the  restoration  of 
the  Bourbons.  It  was  at  one  time  much  resorted  to.  from  tho 
fame  of  the  miracles  which  the  Virgin  was  supposed  to  work 
there.  At  Olivet  the  great  Duke  of  Guise  was  assassinated 
by  Poltrot,  as  he  was  preparing  to  form  the  siege  of  Orldans. 
Patay  was  the  scene  of  the  first  pitched  battle  won  by  the 
French  over  the  English,  after  the  appearance  of  Jeanne 
d*Arc  had  turned  the  tide  of  success. 


In  the  arrondissement  of  Pithiviers  are  Pithiviers  (pop.  m 
1831,  3882  town,  or  3957  whole  commune;  in  1636,  4023 
commune)  and  Malssherbes,  on  the  (Euf,  or  Essone ;  Pui- 
seaux  (pop.  1876  town,  1970  whole  commune),  between  the 
Essone  and  Suzain,  a  feeder  of  the  Loing ;  Beaune  and  Bois- 
commun  on  the  branches  of  the  Suzain ;  and  Ach^re,  or 
Asheres  le  March6.  Pithiviers  is  well  known  for  its  almond- 
cakes  and  its  lark-pies,  of  which  a  considerable  number  are 
sent  to  Paris.  Considerable  trade  is  also  carried  on  in  cattle, 
wine,  vinegar,  honey,  and  saffron.  The  town  has  three  yearly 
fairs.  The  saffron  grown  round  Pithiviers  is  considered  the 
best  in  Europe.  Building-stone,  which  takes  a  polish  almost 
equal  to  marble,  is  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  Male- 
shcrbes  was  the  lordship  of  one  of 'the  ministers  and  the  de- 
fender of  Louis  XVI.  on  his  trial  before  the  Ckin  vention.  Pui- 
seauxwasnearlydestroyedbyafioodiuAD.  1698 :  150  houses 
were  overthrown,  and  100  lives  lost,  besides  mucli  cattle. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Gien  are  Gien  (pop.  in  1831, 
4631  town,  5177  whole  commune ;  in  1 836, 5330  commune), 
Briare  (pop.  2243  town,  2730  whole  commune),  and  Bonny, 
all  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire ;  and  Beaiilieu,  Ch&tillon 
sur  Loire,  St  Goudon,  and  Sully,  on  the  south  bank.  Gien 
has  a  handsome  bridge  over  the  Loire.  The  chief,  if  not 
the  only  manufacture,  appears  to  be  that  of  superior  earthen- 
ware :  there  is  also  some  trade  in  wool  and  leather.  Briare 
consists  of  one  main  street,  straight  and  tolerably  well  built ; 
and  is  chiefiv  inhabited  by  the  boatmen  who  work  on  the 
Loire,  or  on  the  Canal  de  Briare,  which  here  opens  into  that 
river.  A  considerable  trade,  especially  in  wine,  is  carried  on, 
which  is  promoted  by  the  situation  of  the  town  at  the 

i' unction  of  the  Canal  de  Briare  with  the  Loire.  Bonny,  or 
^oni,  is  a  tolerably  good  looking  town,  about  the  same  size 
as  Briare.  Sully  has  a  handsome  chdteau  and  a  church 
formerly  collegiate.  It  gave  the  title  of  duke  to  Maximilian 
de  Bethune,  minister  of  Henri  IV.  The  population  of  the 
commune  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  was 
2500. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Montargis  are  Montargis  (pop 
in  1831,6781;  in  1836,  7757),  ChStdlon  sur  Loing  (pop 
1721  town,  2126  whole  commune),  and  Ferridres,  all  on  or 
near  the  Loing ;  Courtenay  on  the  Clery.  a  feeder  of  the 
Loing ;  Chdteau  Renard,  on  the  Ouanne ;  and  Lorris.  on 
the  Casseau,  one  of  the  aflluents  of  the  Moulon,  which 
Hows  into  the  Loing.  The  origin  of  Montargis  is  not  known, 
but  the  remains  which  have  been  discovered  show  it  to  have 
been  a  place  of  some  note  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  There 
are  some  bridges  over  the  Loing.  Towers  called  '  the  towers 
of  Chenevi^res ;'  the  remains  of  a  circus  near  th«m;  and  a 
military  way,  still  called  •  Caesar's  road,*  which  are  of  Ro- 
man origin :  and  in  1 725  the  remains  of  a  portico  with  a 
mosaic  pavement  were  discovered.  The  town  is  small,  but 
pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst  of  meadows :  it  is  walled 
and  had  an  antient  castle  built  by  Charles  V.,  in  which,  on 
account  of  the  purity  of  the  air.  the  aueens  of  France  were 
accustomed  to  lie  in.  In  this  castle  was  formerly  shown 
the  portrait  of  a  celebrated  dog,  who,  according  to  tradition.^ 
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pointed  out  tbe  gc^vt  and  overcame  in  a  legal  combat  the 
aasaMin  of  Aubry  de  Mondidier,  bis  master.  The  incident 
waa  dramatixed  and  performed  with  considerable  success  at 
the  minor  theatres  of  London  some  years  since,  under  the  title 
of  *The  DogofMontargis,  or  the  Forest  of  Bendy.'  The  castle 
waa  pulled  down  about  a.d.  1810.  The  streets  of  Montar^ 
are  broad  and  straight,  but  the  houses  are  ill  built  The 
only  pariah  church,  that  of  La  Madeleine,  in  the  middle  of 
the  town,  is  much  admired  for  its  architecture.  There  are 
two  large  paper-mills  forming  one  establishment  about  a 
mile  from  the  town :  in  the  same  establishment  woollen 
rags  are  reduced  to  the  state  of  wool  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing a^in  spun  and  woven.  The  trade  of  Montargis  is  pro- 
moted  by  the  canals  of  the  Loing,  of  Orleans,  and  of  Briare, 
which  unite  near  the  town  ;  the  chief  articles  of  trade  are 
cattle,  com,  wine,  wood,  and  wool.  The  exhalations  firom 
these  canals  have  caused  a  deterioration  in  the  air  of  the 
place,  once  so  fkraous  for  its  purity  and  healthfulness. 
Montargis  has  a  handsome  theatre,  one  or  two  subordinate 
courts  of  justice,  and  an  agricultural  society.  This  town 
was  besi^ed  bv  the  English,  a  d.  1427,  but  the  siege  was 
raised,  and  the  besieging  force  entirely  defeated  by  Dunois, 
bsstard  of  Orleans.  It  was  however  taken  by  the  English 
in  A.D.  1431,  and  retained  by  them  till  a.d.  1438.  Mon- 
targis was  the  birth-place  of  the  quiettst  Madame  La  Motte 
Guyon,  whose  poems  were  translated  by  Cowper,  and  of 
Manuel,  procureur  or  attorney  of  the  commune  of  Paris  in 
the  French  revolution.  Chdtillon  sur  Loing  was  the  birth- 
place of  Admiral  Coligny.  Chateau  Renara  was  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  Huguenots  in  the  religious  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  centurv:  its  fortifications  were  on  that  account 
demolished  by  Louis  XIII.    Lorris  was  formerly  distin- 

Suished  by  a  recognised  custom  of  deciding  all  questions  of 
isputed  debts,  in  the  absence  of  documentary  evidence,  by 
tingle  combat  between  the  debtor  and  creditor ;  if  gentle* 
men,  with  swords ;  if  of  inferior  rank,  with  fists. 

Near  the  village  of  Nogent  sur  Vemisson  are  some  re- 
mains of  a  Roman  town  or  post,  the  name  of  which  is  un- 
known. The  principal  relic  is  a  theatre,  in  the  enclosure  of 
a  chdteau,  called  Chenevier.  The  benches  or  seats  are 
formed  of  small  cubical  stones,  similar  to  those  employed 
in  several  Roman  edifices.  Several  medals,  a  bronxe  Mer- 
cury, and  other  antiouities  have  been  discovered ;  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  theatre,  in  a  thicket,  are  some 
remains  supposed  to  be  those  of  baths.  These  antiquities 
have  been  but  little  noticed  bv  the  French  antiquaries. 

The  manufactures  of  the  aepartment  are  considerable. 
The  wool  of  Beauce  and  Sologne  is  made  up  into  various  fa- 
brics :  parchment  and  hosiery  are  manufactured ;  and  sugar 
refining,  vinegar-making,  rad  the  distillation  of  brandy  are 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  the 
agricultural  produce,  grain,  wine,  and  timber ;  in  brandy, 
earthenware,  and  moulds  for  the  sugar-refiners. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Orleans,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris. 
It  is  m  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  and  m  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  Academic  Universitaire  of  Orleans :  and  in  the 
first  military  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Paris. 
It  returns  five  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

In  respect  of  education  this  department  is  rather  above 
the  average  of  France  *  the  number  of  young  men  in  the 
military  census  of  1828-29  who  could  read  and  write  was 
(brty-two  in  every  hundred ;  the  average  of  France  being 
rather  more  than  thirty-nine. 

This  department  formerly  constituted  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  Carnutes,  one  of  the  Grallic  nations  of  Celtic  stock. 
In  the  Roman  division  of  Gaul  it  was  comprehended  in 
Lugdunensis  Quarta.  Grenabum,  or  Cenabum,  tbe  modern 
Orleans,  was  one  of  the  chief  trading  stations  of  the  Car- 
nuteS.  This  town  took  at  a  subsequent  period  the  name  of 
Aureliani,  probably  from  the  emperor  Aurelian.  A  town  is 
mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  by  the  name  of 
Beloa.  which  is  probably  the  present  village  of  Bouzi,  on  the 
left  of  the  road  from  Orl^ns  to  Gien.  A  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Senones,  another  Celtic  people,  is  included  in 
the  department:  Brivodurum,  the  modem  Briare,  was  one 
of  their  towns.  In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  this 
department  was  ravaged  by  the  Huns;  and  afterwards  di- 
vided between  the  Franks  and  the  Visigoths,  whose  terri- 
tories were  separated  by  the  Loire.  It  subsequently  came 
altogether  into  the  hands  of  the  Franks,  and  in  the  division 
of  their  territories  among  the  sons  of  Clovis,  formed  part  of 
th«  'kingdom  of  Orleans.    It  wm  included  in  the  groat 


Duchy  of  France  united  to  the  crown  oy  Huguet  Oiptt 
[Orleans.]  It  comprehends  Orl^anais  proper,  with  part  «f 
Grttinois  and  Dunois,  subdivisions  of  the  province  of  Or- 
l^anais;  also  a  part  of  the  former  province  of  Berri. 

LOKMAN  IS  represented  m  the  Koran  and  by  him 
Arabian  tradition  as  a  celebrated  philosopher,  contemporarj 
with  David  and  Solomon,  with  whom  he  is  said  to  bnv 
frequently  conversed.  He  was,  we  are  told,  an  Arabian  at 
the  antient  tribe  of  Ad,  or,  according  to  another  •cooast, 
the  king  or  chief  of  that  tribe,  and  when  his  tribe  periUwd 
by  the  Seil-ol- Arim  [Arabia,  vol.  iL,  p.  2 1 5]  he  was  presuiul 
on  account  of  his  wisdom  and  piety.  Other  accounts*  drsva 
mostly  firom  Persian  authorities,  state  that  Lokmtn  was  ts 
Abyssinian  slave,  and  as  noted  for  his  personal  defomtj 
ana  ugliness,  as  for  his  wit  and  a  peculiar  talent  fbr  cq«b- 
postng  moral  fictions  and  short  apologues.  He  was  eoo- 
sidered  to  be  the  author  of  the  well  known  collectioii  o^ 
fkbles  in  Arabic,  which  still  exist  under  his  name.  Then 
is  some  reason  to  suppose  that  Lokmdn  and  Amtp  were  th^ 
same  iudividuaL  Inis  supposition  is  founded  on  the  clo»« 
correspondence  of  the  traditional  accounts  of  the  penon, 
character,  and  lifb  of  Lokmtn,  with  those  of  Maximos  Pfai- 
nudes  respecting  ifisop.  [iBsopus,  vol.  i-,  p.  1 W.]  Bven  ib» 
name  of  Lokmin  may,  by  a  slight  transposition,  be  denvc-i 
firom  the  Greek  Alkman.  If  Lokmftn  is  not  altogether  s 
fictitious  person,  his  history  seems  to  have  been  mixed  a? 
with  that  of  iSsop.  The  monk  of  Constantinople  probaUf 
engrafted  many  mcidents  of  his  life  on  the  few  cimna- 
stances  recorded  by  the  classic  writers  respecting  that  of  ifa* 
Greek  fabulist  He  may  have  been  induced  to  do  U  by  ti» 
apparently  Asiatic  origin  of  iBsop  and  the  derivatioo  athu 
name  {horn  Mia  and  *4,  which  to  a  Greek  would  s«cm  m 
forced  derivation),  and  this  assumed  Asiatic  origin  migbt 
afterwards  give  rise  to  his  dull  buiTooneriet,  his  bodily  defKt^ 
and  Athiopic  extraction. 

The  fables  of  iBsop  have  by  no  means  the  characlaref 
antient  and  original  Greek  compositions.  Many  of  thea 
are  strongly  marked  with  an  Oriental  character.  Tbrv 
bear  a  very  striking  resemblance  to  the  Indian  febles  tn  tbt 
*  Panchatantra;'  they  allude  to  Asiatic  manner*  and  ei»- 
toms ;  and  animals  are  mentioned  in  them,  which  are  imVf 
found  in  Upper  Asia,  as  monkeys,  peacocks,  &c  ip  the 
fables  of  Lokmdn  the  same  peculiar  fisaturea  fVrqiiectlr 
occur.  Hence  we  may  safely  infer  that  both  eollecCiom 
were  originally  derived  firom  one  common  source,  the  Indo- 
Persian  entertainment  of  this  description :  firom  this  aoarc« 
certainly  came  the  fkbulous  work  attributed  to  8yvtip» 
(who  was  no  other  than  the  Sindbad  of  the  'Aralaan  Nights't. 
and  other  works  of  that  kind,  which  during  the  middfe 
ages  so  powerfully  attracted  the  attention  of  Europe. 

( See  Boissonnade,  Pr€^,  ad  Syntipam,  p.  vL ;  Grancrt,  Ik 
^Mopo  et  Fabulis  ^sopieis,  Bonnsd,  1825.) 

The  fables  of  Lokman  show,  in  many  instaneei^  eridcas 
marks  of  a  later  and  traditional  origin ;  the  mor«l  or  appb- 
cation  is  frequently  misunderstood,  or  at  least  ill  mdaptcJ  ta 
the  apologue ;  a  few  antient  expressions  hifid  then  beoomeofaso- 
lete  and  are  interpreted  by  words  of  more  modem  origin ;  acd 
the  language  in  general  exhibits  some  slight  deviatioRa  ^vm 
mmmatical  accuracy,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the 
Arabic  idiom ;  as  for  instance,  in  the  use  of  the  ohl 
insteail  of  the  first  case.  The  style  is  easy  and  Bow  tag. 
The  fables  have  often  been  reprinted  for  the  itae  of  thorn 
who  are  beginning  to  study  the  language,  after  th^  Cnc 
edition  with  a  Latin  interpretation,  by  Brpenioa.  l^>*ff^ 
Bauv.,  1 6 1 5,  the  best  and  latest  editions  are  by  Cousin,  Pan^ 
1818;  Freytag,  Bonnao,  1823;  and  Roediger,  Halxa,  lb39. 

LOLI'GO.    [SBPiADiB;  Tkuthida] 

LOLIGOPSIS.    [Skpiadjb;  Tidthidje.] 

IXyLIUM,  a  genus  of  Grasses,  containing  a  few  ntt  n 

common  in  many  parts  of  the  northern  heraispherei.  as  A- 

fined  as  follows  i—Spikelets  many-flowered,  distirhooA,  <cit>^ 

trary  to  the  rachis,  sessile.     Flowers  not  licarded    t    tfa^ 

base.    Glumes  2,  nearly  equal,  one  of  them  very  often  <ir4^ 

ctent  in  the  lateral  spikelets,  herbaceous,  awnleas.      PaJr« 

2,  herbaceous ;  the  lower  concave  and  awnless,  i>T  » wnH 

under  the  apex;  the  upper  with  two  keels.     Stameaia  % 

Ovary  smooth.     Styles  2.  very  short.    Stisrmas  fcmtb^r^ 

^ypp^'i^ous  scales  2,  fleshy,  entire  or  two>lobed.      Rarl-  I 

not  jointed.    There  are  two  species  which  rcquine^  ootii-^i 

1,  L.  perenne,  the  common  Ray -grass,  or  Rye-grass  oTtlta*  faj 
:.!.   , . , M.  , .     .  j^^ 


mer,  with  lanceolate  awnless  spikelets  which  are 
than  the  glume,  a     '    ' 
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Uiis,  which  is'one  of  tbe  most  valnable  of  our  pasture  grasses, 
an  account  is  eiven  elsewhere.  [Ryb-orass.]  2,  L. 
iemuUntwny  or  darnelt  with  ellipti<^  awned  spikelets, 
straight  awns  longer  than  the  palese,  glumes  tbe  length  of 
tbe  spikeleU  and  an  annual  root.  Of  this  species  mention 
is  miule  not  only  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  in  Japan,  New 
Holland,  China,  and  Monte  Video;  it  is  remarkable  as 
being  the  only  well  authenticated  instance  of  a  plant  be- 
longing to  the  order  of  Grasses,  in  which  narcotic  or  even 
deleterious  properties  have  been  found.  The  grains  are  said 
to  produce  intoxication  in  man,  beasts,  and  birds,  and  to  bring 
00  &tal  convulsions.  According  to  Christison,  darnel,  when 
mixed  with  flour  and  made  into  bread,  has  been  known  to 
produce  headache,  giddiness,  somnolency,  delirium,  convul- 
sions, paralysis,  and  even  death.  A  few  years  ago,  the  same 
author  tells  us,  almost  the  whole  of  Uie  inmates  of  the 
Sheffield  workhouse  were  attacked  with  symptoms  supposed 
to  be  produced  by  their  oatmeal  having  been  accidentally 
adulterated  with  Lolium ;  and  a  case  is  on  record  of  a  small 
farmer  near  Poitiers  in  France  having  killed  himself  by 
persevering  in  the  use  of  darnel  flour  for  making  bread ; 
his  wife  and  servant,  who  discontinued  to  eat  it,  escaped, 
but  were  violently  affected  with  vomiting  and  purging. 

IX>LIARDS,  a  religious  sect  which  arose  in  Germany 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  differed  in 
many  points  of  doctrine  from  the  church  of  Rome,  more 
especiadly  as  re{;arded  the  mass,  extreme  unction,  and 
atonement  for  sm.  It  took  its  name,  according  to  some 
writers,  from  Walter  Lollard  or  Lolhard,  who  was  burnt 
alive  for  these  doctrines  at  Cologne  in  1322;  but  it  would 
seem  that  Walter  rather  receiv^  his  name  from  the  sect, 
than  gave  a  name  to  it.  The  real  origin  of  the  term  ap- 
pears to  be  the  German  lidleih  lollen^  or  Icdlen,  to  sing,  with 
the  well-known  termination  of  hard  which  is  subjoined  to  so 
many  German  words ;  and  it  implied  a  person  who  was  con- 
tinually praising  God  in  sacred  songs.  Lollard  subsequently 
became  a  term  of  reproach  for  all  heretics,  who  were  supposed 
to  conceal  erroneous  doctrines  under  the  appearance  of 
piety ;  and,  in  England,  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  given  to  the  followers  of  Wicliffe.  Knighton, 
noticing  the  success  of  that  reformer's  doctrines  ( Twyad. 
Script.  X.  eoL  2664)  says,  *  more  than  half  of  the  people 
of  En^Urd  in  a  few  years  became  Lollards.' 

Mosbeim,  in  his  '  Ecclesiastical  History'  (b.  iii«,  part  iL, 
ch.  $),  obsc^es,  *  Charles,  duke  of  Burgundv,  obtained  a 
deeree  from  Sixtus  IV.,  in  the  year  1472,  bv  which  the 
CelUtflB  or  Lollharda  were  admitted  among  the  religious 
orders,  and  were  withdrawn  even  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bishops;  and  Julius  II.,  in  the  year  1506,  conferred  on 
them  still  greater  privileges.  Many  societies  (he  adds)  of 
their  kind  still  exist  at  Cologne  and  in  the  cities  of  the 
Netherlands,  though  they  have  essentially  departed  from 
their  antient  manner  of  life.*  This,  of  course,  was  previous 
to  the  French  Revolution.  (Furetiere,  DicHonncare  Unt- 
v^$el ;  Mosheim,  Institutes  qf  Ecclesiastical  History^  by 
Murdock,  8vo.,  Lend.,  1832,  vol.  il,  p.  454-456.) 

LOHATCyCERAS.  M.  Bronn  has  given  this  name 
to  a  seoeric  group  embracing  certain  of  the  Linnssan  Grap- 
tolitm  [Graptolithui^I  instead  of  Priodon,  which  had  been 
assigned  to  them  byNUson,  but  previously  employed  bv 
Cuvier  for  a  senus  of  fishes.  Graptolithus  scalaris  and  G. 
Sagittarius,  Ldnn.,  belone  to  this  group,  which  as  far  as 
yet  blown  is  confined  to  the  *  transition  strata,'  in  which  it 
ocean  in  Norway,  Bohemia,  France,  North  Germany, 
Shropshire,  &C.,  generally  accompanying  trilobites.  (Bronn, 
LetMa  Ge^nostica,) 

LOMBAkD,  an  antient  name  in  England  for  a  banker. 
It  was  derived  from  tbe  Langobardi,  or  Lombards,  a  com- 
pany of  Italian  merchants,  the  great  money-changers  and 
unrersof  the  thirteenth  century,  who  appear  to  have  settled 
in  England  before  the  year  1274,  and  took  up  their  first 
r«fttdeiice  in  a  street  of  the  city,  still  caUed,  from  them,  Lom- 
bard Street. 

Stowe,  in  his  'Survey  of  London,'  4to.,  1603,  p.  202,  says, 
*  Then  have  ve  Lombard  Streete,  so  called  of  the  Longo- 
faarda  and  other  merchants,  strangers  of  diverse  nations, 
assembling  there  twise  every  day.  The  meeting  of  which 
■crefaants  and  oihen  there  continued  until  the  22nd  of 
I>Boefiiber  in  the  year  1568,  on  the  which  day  the  said 
meschants  began  to  make  their  meetings  at  the  Bursse,  a, 
ptaee  then  new  buOded  for  that  purpose  in  the  warde  of 
Comliill,  and  was  since  by  her  majestie  Queen  Elizabeth 
^  tha  Royal  Ezobange.' 


The  extortions  of  the  Lombard  merchants  in  King  Ed- 
ward Kl.'s  time  became  so  great  that  he  is  stated  tohave 
seized  upon  their  estates.  They  continued  however  to  fol* 
low  their  trade ;  and  when  Henry  VI.  borrowed  money  of 
them,  they  had  the  customs  mortgaged  to  them  for  security. 

(DuCange,  Gloss,  v.  'Langobardi;'  Pennant's  Hist,  qf 
Land.,  edit.  1790,  p.  407;  Naress  Glossary.) 

LOMBARDIC  ARCHITECTURE.  This  style,  which 
has  already  been  touched  upon  in  the  article  Gothic  Aa- 
CHiTECTiniB  (vol.  xi.,  p.  320),  may  claim  to  be  considered 
the  generic  one  which  prevailed  after  the  extinction  of  the 
Roman  until  the  appearance  of  the  Pointed  or  Gothic  It 
is  the  intermediate  link  between  them,  but  so  united  with 
them  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix  with  precision  where  it  bfegini 
or  where  it  terminates.  Yet  although  the  same  dements^ 
variously  modified  indeed,  may  be  traced  in  our  Saxon  or 
Early  Norman  and  Norman  styles,  and  also  in  the  contem- 
porary styles  of  other  countries,  the  term  is  usually  re- 
stricted to  the  Italian  architecture  of  the  period  alluded  to, 
which,  if  it  has  something  in  common  witn  Uiose  collateral 
styles,  namely,  what  they  borrowed  from  it,  possesses 
also  much  that  is  sufficiently  distinct,  and  that  marks  it  as 
a  separate  class.  In  the  degenerate  Roman  architecture 
the  rudiments  of  a  new  style  were  beginning  to  develop 
themselves,  owing  to  the  almost  general  application  of  the 
arch,  both  as  a  constructive  and  ornamental  feature,  and 
also  to  the  subordinate  rank  assigned  to  columns,  whichf 
besides  being  engaged,  or  partly  inserted  into  the  wall,  wera 
greatly  diminished  in  size,  that  is,  although  they  retained 
the  same  proportions  as  before,  they  were  upon  a  compara- 
tively diminutive  scale  in  proportion  to  the  edifice  itsel( 
each  story  being,  as  in  the  Colosseum,  decorated  with  its  own 
order.  Clonsequently,  though  nominally  ilo  change  had  been 
made,  in  reality  a  great  revolution  in  art  had  been  effected. 

Notwithstanding  therefore  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  the  Lombardic  historically  as  altogether  another 
style,  it  does  not  present  much  greater  discrepancy  of  cha- 
racter from  that  which  it  supplanted  than  tne  latter  does 
from  the  earlier  Greco-Roman.  In  fact  it  was  onlv  a  frirther 
development  of  the  system  introduced  during  the  decline 
of  Roman  architecture,  and  so  far  more  consistent  and 
homogeneous  than  the  other,  which  exhibited  the  attempt 
to  reconcile  discordant  features  and  conflicting  principles, 
namelv,  small  orders  applied  merely  as  decoration,  and  tiers 
of  arches  whose  piers  form  the  solid  parts  and  supports  of 
the  structure.  Whether  it  was  the  result  of  chance,  caprice, 
or  necessity,  or  of  all  three,  the  Lombardio  style  reconciled 
these  two  contradictory  modes  b^  combining  together  the 
arch  and  the  column,  and  rendering  the  latter  the  essential 
support  of  the  former.  It  is  true,  arches  resting  upon  insu- 
lated columns  occur  in  buildings  of  the  Deca£moe  period, 
for  instance,  in  what  are  now  the  churches  of  Sta.  Costanza 
and  Santo  Stefiino  Rotondo,  at  Rome ;  but  in  such  cases, 
instead  of  springing  immediately  from  the  capitals  of  the  ' 
columns,  the  arches  rest  upon  a  piece  of  entablature  form- 
ing a  square  block  above  the  capital  (which  practice  has  been 
copied  in  the  interior  of  St  Martin's  church,  London).  The 
discarding  all  appearance  of  entablature  was  undoubtedly 
an  improvement,  since  such  detached  fragments  of  it  served 
only  to  render  the  impropriety — supposing  there  to  be  any-~ 
of  placing  arches  upon  columns  all  the  more  glaring,  be* 
cause  indicating  what  ought  to  be  a  continuous  horizontal 
member.  At  first  the  columns  themselves  were  mostly 
tapering,  not  cylindrical  as  the  slender  detached  ones  met 
with  in  the  Pointed  style,  and  the  capitals  bore  a  more  or 
less  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the  Corinthian  order  in 
contour  and  proportion.  The  capital  itself  however  was 
larger  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  column,  thereby 
affording  a  greater  surface  or  impost  for  the  arches  to  rest 
upon;  and  also  combining  the  appearance  of  security  at 
that  point  with  general  lightness  of  appearance.  The  shaft 
was  mostly  plain,  yet  frequently  highly  ornamental,  striated 
or  carved  in  different  ways,  and  sometimes  twisted,  either 
singly  or  with  two  stems  twining  spirally  around  each  other. 
Columns  furnishing  examples  of  all  these  different  modes 
occur  in  the  cloisters  of  San  Paolo  and  San  Giovaimi  La- 
terano  at  Rome,  and  the  capitals  present  quite  as  much 
variety,  it  seeming  to  have  been  the  aim  on  such  occasions 
to  introduce  as  much  diversity  as  possible,  instead  of  so 
arranging  the  columns  as  to  have  two  of  the  same  kind  placed 
together;  a  practice  probably  originating  m  making  use  of 
columns  ana  fragments  taken  from  other  buildings ;  and 
afterwards  retaiuMl  as  conducing  t^i^l^^^^QP^ 
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Although  the  arches  were,  a^  frequently  as  not,  qude 
plain,  and  without  arohivolt  mouldings  of  any  kind,  the  use 
of  archivolts  was  by  no  means  uncommon ;  sometimes  con- 
aistine  of  merely  a  single  moulding  enclosing  a  plain  border 
around  the  arch,  at  otners  divided  into /actV»,  and  more  or 
less  enriched,  as  in  the  fW>nt  of  the  cathedral  of  Pi«a,  in 
which  building  the  arches  describe  more  than  a  semicircle 
above  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  being  prolonged  down- 
wards by  a  deep  abacus,  consisting  in  some  places  of  two, 
in  others  of  a  single  plain  block  resting  immediately  on  the 
capital ;  a  mode  certainly  preferable  to  that  of  placing  a 
mere  lump  of  entablature  upon  the  column,  and  not  un- 
graceful in  itself,  because  it  gives  greater  height  and  im- 
portance to  the  arches,  which,  being  narrow,  would  else 
appear  stumpy,  depressed,  and  overloaded  by  the  ornament 
around  them.  Similar  blocks  or  abaci  occur  in  the  remams 
of  Frederick  Barbaro8sa*s  palace  at  Gelnhausen,  where 
small  heads  or  masks  are  introduced  immediately  above  such 
abaci,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  space  there  between  the  arches, 
and  continue  in  some  degree  the  vertical  lines  produced  by 
the  columns.  ,   I 

Among  the  other  more  prominent  characteristics  of  this 
style,  which  are  all  that  we  can  here  touch  upon,  it  should  I 
be  noticed,  that  whether  forming  actual  porticos  and  galle- 
ries, or  closed  up  and  applied  merely  as  decoration,  these 
arcades  were  generally  small  in  proportion  to  the  building 
itself,  and  instead  of  occupying  the  entire  width  of  the 
front,  or  other  elevation,  were  mostly  inserted  into  distinct 
compartments  of  it,  slightly  recessed  within  the  general 
face  of  the  wall,  so  that  the  plain  spaces  between  them  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  buttresses,  or,  when  narrow,  of 
plain  pilasters  continued  up  to  the  cornice  of  the  gable  or 
roof,  and  cutting  through  whatever  string-courses,  or  other 
horisontal  mouldings  (if  there  were  any),  divided  the  dif- 
ferent stories  or  stages  of  the  edifice.  Such  buttress-like 
surfaces— for  buttresses  they  cannot  properly  be  termed— 
were  ooccasionally  more  or  less  enriched;  sometimes  so 
much  so,  as  to  produce  vertical  lines  of  ornament  con- 
tinued the  entire  height  of  the  building,  as  in  the  front  of 
San  Michele  at  Pavia — which  city  may  be  considered  as  the 
cradle  of  Lombardic  architecture.  When,  as  was  frequently 
done,  these  surfkces  were  made  wider  at  the  angles  of  the 
front  than  elsewhere,  they  gave  an  expression  of  repose  and 
of  great  solidity  to  it,  serving  as  it  were  as  a  iVame  to  the 
architectural  decoration. 

Among  the  other  neculiarities  of  this  style,  that  arising 
from  small  open  galleries  immediately  beneath  the  cor- 
nice or  roof  is  too  remarkable  to  be  overlooked,  especially 
in  gable  fronts,  where  the  arches  of  such  galleries  follow 
the  slope  of  the  roof  itself,  the  columns  being  succes- 
sively elevated  one  above  another  on  steps  (so  that  the  base 
of  tliose  supporting  the  centre  arch  are  above  the  lower 
arches),  as  at  San  Michele,  just  mentioned;  or  else  by 
placing  the  columns  on  the  same  horizontal  line,  and  gra- 
dually increasing  their  height,  as  in  the  front  of  Pi^a  cathe- 
dral. To  this  may  be  added  the  very  prevalent  custom  of 
making  an  upper  cornice  or  border  of  very  small  interlacing 
arches,  or  rather  of  mouldings  producing  that  appearance. 
Pinnacles  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  when  introduced  have 
the  look  of  being  set  on  the  part  they  rise  above,  being  se- 
parated from  it  by  horisontal  mouldings;  besides  which 
they  are  generally  low,  and  somewhat  resemble  pedestals. 
Pinnacles  of  this  description  may  be  found  surmounting 
pilaster-breaks,  and  cutting  through  either  an  horixontid 
cornice  or  the  sloping  ones  of  a  gable,  as  in  the  front  of  the 
cathedral  at  Monsa. 

To  render  the  above  s^ght  account  of  this  mediwal  Ita- 
lian style  more  intelligible,  some  of  its  elements  and  leading 
forms  are  here  indicated  in  a  sketch  exhibiting  two  different 
compositions  of  a  facade ;  the  lialf  front  marked  A  showing 
the  columns  of  the  arcade  in  the  gable  all  of  the  same 
height,  but  placed  on  different  levels ;  while  that  marked  B 
aepresents  them  standing  on  the  same  horizontal  line,  and 
consequently  unequal  in  height  The  side  B  also  shows  a 
variation  in  resard  to  the  form  of  the  gable,  which,  instead 
of  extending  the  whole  width  of  the  front,  takes  a  hori- 
zontal direction  over  the  pier  at  the  anule.  An  enriched 
pilaster  face  is  also  introduced  in  this  division  of  the  cut, 
and,  although  rather  peculiarly  applied,  is  warranted  by 
the  authority  of  San  Michele  at  Pavia.  A  very  imperfect 
idea  however  is  tUus  conveyed  of  the  variety  of  fea- 
tures, oombioationa  M  proportions  which  the  style  itself 
admits. 


The  other  cut  gives  an  example  of  an  arcade  on  a  larger 
scale,  with  columns  variously  ornamented,  and  baring  tb<  ir 
capitals  surmounted  by  blocks,  which  give  greater  eleratK>a 
to  the  arches  themselves.  This  however  is  onlr  one  parti- 
cular mode ;  besides  which  both  the  columns  and  arrh«  here 
shown  are  uniform  in  their  proportions,  and  consenuentiv 
must  not  be  considered  as  attempting  to  afford  a  definite 
standard  of  a  style  which  permits  such  very  great  lmlitod< 
in  regard  to  features  of  that  sort. 


LOMBARDO  VENETIAN  KINGDOM,  REGNO 
LOMBARDO  VENBTO,  is  a  state  of  North  Italy,  com- 
posed of  the  former  duchies  of  Milan  and  Mantua,  aod  of 
the  territory  of  the  late  republic  of  Venice.  The  dticby  of 
Milan  came  into  the  possession  of  Charles  V.  in  1635,  aflcr 
the  death  of  the  last  duke  Sfona,  who  kit  no  issue.  [L^«- 
BARDY.]  Charles  V.  left  it  to  his  son  Philip  II.  of  Spain  : 
and  it  remained  under  the  Spanish  branch  of  the  booae  U 
Austria  for  a  century  and  a  half,  until  the  extinction  of  thai 
branch,  when  by  the  result  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession it  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  German  brmitrb 
of  the  house  of  Austria.  The  duchy  of  Mantua  waa  ga 
vemcd  for  a  long  time  by  the  Gonsaga  as  a  fief  of  tbe 
empire,  but  the  last  duke,  Ferdinand,  having  sided  wiib  the 
French  during  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  the  em- 
peror Joseph  I.  put  htm  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  nnil 
tbo  Austrian  troops  having  taken  Mantua,  tbe  emperor  an- 
nexed it  to  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Austria  continued  to 
govern  these  united  states  till  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  1 7  2^#;. 
By  the  peace  of  C^mpoformio  of  the  following  year  AuatrtA 
iravo  up  Milan  and  Mantua,  and  received  as  a  compensAiK>« 
for  them  and  Belgium,  which  was  also  taken  from  bar  bw 
the  French,  the  territory  of  tha  republic  of  Venioi^  whsch 
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Bonaparte  had  overthrown.  Milan  and  Mantua,  or  Lorn- 
btrdr  Proper,  were  constituted  first  as  a  republic  de- 
pendent on  France,  and  afterwards  into  a  kingdom,  of 
vbich  Napoleon  made  himself  king  in  1 805.  At  the 
close  of  that  year,  in  consequence  of  the  campaif^n 
of  Austerlitz,  Napoleon  retook  Arom  Austria  the  Ve* 
netian  territories,  which  he  annexed  to  Lombardy,  styl- 
ing the  whole  by  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
though  this  new  kingdom  did  not  comprise  above  one-third 
of  Italy.  He  added  to  it  the  state  of  Modena,  the  Lega- 
tions, and  lastly  in  1808  the  Papal  Marches.  The  whole 
population  of  this  kingdom  was  about  six  millions.  In 
)ai4  the  Austrian  and  allied  forces  occupied  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  and  the  emperor  Francis  again  took  possession  of 
his  former  territories  of  Milan  and  Mantua,  and  also  of 
Venice,  the  latter  as  a  compensation  for  his  loss  of  Belgium ; 
and  this  measure  was  confirmed  by  the  conness  of  Vienna. 
The  districts  south  of  the  Po  were  restored  to  their  former 
sovereigns;  Modena  to  its  duke,  and  the  Legations  and 
Marches  to  the  Pope.  The  emperor  Francis  then  oonsti- 
toted  the  territory  of  Milan,  Mantua,  and  Venice  into  a 
krngdom,  st/led  Lombardo-Veneto,  which  was  annexed  to 
the  imperial  crown  of  Austria. 

The  northern  boundaries  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  king- 
dom, proceeding  from  east  to  west,  are  the  Alps  of  Friuli, 
and  the  Camic  Alps,  which  separate  it  from  Carinthia  and 
Carniola,  and  severBil  offsets  of  the  Rhstian  A1;)s,  which  di- 
vide it  from  the  Tyrol ;  farther  to  the  north-west  it  is  bounded 
by  the  main  chain  of  the  RhsBtian  Alps,  from  the  Ortler 
Spitz  to  Monte  Jorio,  which  divide  it  from  the  Grisons. 
From  Monte  Jorio,  an  irregular  boundary  line,  not  very 
definitely  marked  by  nature,  divides  the  Lombard  territory 
from  that  of  the  Canton  Ticino,  which  ibrms  part  of  Switz- 
erland. This  boundary-hne  between  thp  two  states  ter- 
minates on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Lago  Maggiore,  a  few 
miles  north  of  the  influx  of  the  river  Tresa.  From  thence 
Muthward,  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  the  river  Ticino, 
which  issues  from  it,  mark  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  and  divide  it  from  the  Sar* 
dinian  territories.  The  course  of  the  Po  marks  its  southern 
boundary,  and  separates  it  from  Parma,  Modena,  and  the 
Papal  State,  except  in  one  part  of  the  Modena  frontier, 
where  a  slip  of  ground  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Po, 
which  belonged  to  the  old  duchy  of  Mantua,  continues  to 
form  part  of  the  present  Austrian  Lombardy.  In  the  delta 
formed  by  the  Po,  the  branch  of  that  river  called  Po  d' Ariano, 
the  mouth  of  which  is  named  Porto  di  Goro,  marks  the  limits 
between  the  Austrian  and  Papal  territories.  [Ferrara,  Le- 
GAZiOHE  DI.3  The  eastern  boundary  of  the  kingdom  is 
fomied  by  the  Adriatic.  Its  limits  to  the  north-east  are 
Ihed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ansa,  west  of  the  Isonzo. 
[Friuli.] 

The  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  is  governed  by  a  Vice- 
roy, wjio  is  generally  an  arch-duke  of  the  Imperial  Austrian 
family,  and  resides  at  Milan :  it  consists  of  two  great  ad- 
ministrative divisions :  1,  Provincie  Lombarde,  or  govern- 
ment of  Milan;  and  2,  Provincie  Venete,  or  government  of 
Venice.  These  divisions  acknowledge  for  their  respective 
political  heads  the  governors  of  Milan  and  Venice.  Each 
division  is  subdivided  into  provinces  called  Delegazioni,  at 
the  bead  of  which  is  a  delegate ;  each  province  is  divided 
into  districts,  and  at  the  head  of  each  district  is  a  commis- 
sary. The  districts  are  subdivided  into  communes,  and  each 
commune  has  a  podest*^  for  its  local  magistrate.  The  pro- 
vinces are  described  under  the  following  heads :  Lombard 
prorioces— Bbroam o ;  Brescia;  Como;  Cremona;  Lo- 
diiCrema;  Mantova;  Milano;  Pavia;  Sondrio,  or 
Valtbllina.  The  Venetian  provinces  are  likewise  de- 
scribed under  Belluno;  Padova;  Rovioo;  Trbviso; 
VB!fiziA;  Ve^na;  Vicenza;  Udinr,  or  Friuli. 

The  whole  population  of  the  kingdom  consisted  in  1832 
of  4,279,000  persons,  namely,  2,379,000  in  the  Lombard  pro- 
TiQoes,  and  1,900,000  in  the  Venetian.  (Serristori,  Saggio 
Staiiitico  deir  Italia,  Vienna,  1833.)  In  1837  the  popula- 
tk>o  of  the  Lombard  provinces  had  increased  to  2.460,079. 
{BoiUtUno  di  Notizie  Statistiche,  published  by  Lampato, 
Milano,  Maggie,  1838.)  We  have  not  seen  any  correspond- 
m^  statement  concerning  the  Venetian  provinces  later  than 
1833. 

The  governor  of  each  of  the  two  great  di%'ision8  of  Milan 
ai»d  Venice  is  advised  and  assisted  by  a  central  congrega- 
tion or  provincial  assembly,  consisting  of  landholders  and 
Acpntiei  from  the  royal  towns,  of  which  there  are  several 


in  each  province.  Every  province  returns  two  landholder^ 
one  noble  and  the  other  not  noble,  as  deputies,  and  every 
royal  town  returns  one  deputy.  The  respective  communal 
or  municipal  councils  select  three  persons,  out  of  whom  the 
emperor,  as  king  of  Lombardy,  chooses  one  as  a  deputy.  The 
deputies  are  elected  for  six  years.  These  c<ttgregations 
are  not  legislative  assemblies,  but  boards  of  iSministra- 
tion ;  they  settle  the  proportion  of  the  taxes,  both  general 
and  local ;  they  inspect  the  accounts  of  repairs  of  roads, 
bridges,  &c.,  and  have  also  the  supenntcndence  of  the 
chantable  establishments  of  the  country  and  their  reve- 
nues. They  can  petition  the  sovereign  concerning  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  the  people.  Their  resolutions  are  by  a  ma- 
jority of  votes.  In  every  head  town  of  a  province  there  is  a 
provincial  congregation  consisting  of  eight,  six,  or  four  land- 
owners, one-half  nobles,  and  the  other  half  not  noble,  who 
concern  themselves  especially  with  the  administration  of 
the  municipal  and  communal  finances  of  their  respective 
districts.  The  communes  have  their  own  councils,  and  a 
complete  system  of  communal  administration  has  been  es- 
tablished. (Collection  de  Constitutions,  Charles,  ei  Loix 
fondamentales  des  Peoples  de  r Europe  et  de  VAmhique, 
par  Dufav,  Duvergier  et  Gaudet,  vol.  v.) 

The  administration  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom 
since  the  Restoration  has  paid  peculiar  attention  to  the 
material  improvements  of  roads,  bridges,  canals,  dykes,  and 
other  public  works,  for  which,  in  the  course  of  fifteen  years, 
from  1820  to  1834.  the  treasury  has  disbursed  forty-two 
millions  of  livres  for  the  Lombard  provinces  alone.  Thia 
amount  is  independent  of  the  sums  expended  by  the  conx- 
munes  for  the  communal  or  cross  roads,  which  from  1 814  tq 
1831  amounted  to  about  twenty-four  millions,  for  a  length 
of  3294  miles  of  road.  Thirty-five  years  since  there  were 
few  communal  roads  in  Lombardy  deserving  the  name. 
Of  the  forty-two  millions  disbursed  by  the  government 
treasury,  five  millions  have  been  employed  in  constructing 
or  repairing  the  dykes  in  the  province  of  Mantua ;  about 
four  millions  in  completing  the  great  canal  called  Naviglio ; 
a  million  and  a  half  in  making  roads  in  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Bergamo ;  about  as  much  again  for  the  great 
commercial  road  of  the  Splugen  ;  two  millions  and  a  half 
for  the  road  over  the  Stilfser  Joch,  and  nearlv  three  millions 
more  for  continuing  it  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  lake  of 
Como  down  to  Lecco ;  2,323,000  livres  for  completing  the 
cathedral  of  Milan ;  another  million  fbr  other  improveinenta 
at  Milan  ;  600,000  livres  for  the  splendid  bridge  at  Buff^* 
bra  on  the  Ticino ;  200,000  livres  for  a  new  asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb;  270,000  livres  for  buildings  accessory  to 
the  university  of  Pavia ;  103,000  ibr  a  new  college  at  Son- 
drio in  the  Valtellina ;  half  a  million  for  roads  m  the  pro- 
vince of  Pavia,  &c.  A  recent  French  traveller  observes 
that  'nowhere  perhaps  on  the  Continent  is  the  administra- 
tion of  the  roads  and  bridges  more  actively  and  usefiilly  em- 
ployed than  in  Lombardy.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  Italy 
exhibits  a  solid  material  prosperity ;  it  presents  the  fine  side  of 
the  Austrian  dominion.  The  roads  are  like  the  walks  of  a  gar- 
den, and  they  are  kept  in  repair  with  the  greatest  care. 
This  government,  economical  and  parsimonious  in  other 
respects,  is  great  and  magnificent  in  this.  The  excellent 
state  of  repair  of  the  high  roads  of  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom  is  maintained  at  the  annual  expense  of  about 
1,305,000  francs  fbr  1518  Italian  miles  (60  to  l^  of  lat)  of 
length  of  road/  (Val^ry,  Voyages  en  Italie,  b.  2,  ch. 
xiv.) 

The  towns  of  Lombardy,  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Como,  and 
Milan  above  all,  are  being  embellished,  and  are  in- 
creasing in  population.  Venice  is  the  only  exception  to 
this  generally  prosperous  condition  :  but  Venice  had  been 
silently  decaying  for  a  century  before  its  &11 ;  and  Bona- 
parte, oy  subverting  its  national  government,  completed  its 
ruin.  Ine  subsequent  stagnation  of  maritime  trade,  during 
the  long  war  that  followed,  aggravated  her  distress.  When 
Venice  came  into  possession  ofAustria  in  1814,  there  were 
no  less  than  44,000  individuals,  nearly  one-half  of  the  po- 
pulation, who  required,  if  not  permanent,  at  least  occasional 
relief  firom  charity.  The  hospices  and  other  houses  for  the 
old,  the  infirm,  Stc,  were  in  a  state  of  dec^y,  and  from  1 8 1 4 1« 
1 821  nearly  four  millions  and  a  half  of  livres  were  spent  in  re- 
storing and  supporting  those  institutions ;  and  four  millions 
more  in  the  following  ten  years.  By  these  means,  about 
6000  helpless  individuals  were  relieved.  The  house  of  in- 
dustry for  the  able-bodied  noor  had  been  neglected  by  the 
French  administration,  and  t^i5p^^oi|[n)H9^P^^^^^ 
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Venieewaitoo  poortobeartbo  extraordinaiydititret  required 
in  order  to  put  that  institution  in  a  fit  state  to  fulfil  its  object. 
The  government  took  it  in  their  own  hands  for  some  years, 
and  spent  719.000  livres  upon  it,  till  the  year  1821,  vlien 
it  was  restored  to  the  hands  of  the  commune  in  a  prosperous 
condition,  being  able  to  supply  its  expenditure  by  its  own 
means  aiiS  the  produce  of  the  labour  of  its  inmates. 
Besides  the  claues  thus  relieved,  there  were  still  numerous 
families,  manv  of  whom  had  seen  bettor  days,  but  who  had 
fallen  into  distress,  and  required  at  least  occasional  relief. 
For  these  a  '  Commission  of  public  beneficence*  was  estab- 
lished, consisting  of  the  principal  citizens,  with  the  podestA 
and  the  patriarch  at  their  head:  the  government  began  by 
contributing  to  in  funds  at  the  rate  of  100,000  livres  a  year: 
it  then  received  subscriptions,  donations,  and  bequests,  and 
now  it  has  an  income  or  about  half  a  million  of  livres.  It 
distributes  relief,  especially  durine  winter  and  in  seasons 
of  dearth,  to  nearly  40,000  individuals  annually.  The  pay- 
ment of  pensions  to  former  public  servants,  and  to  several 
of  the  old  patrician  famihes  (who  lost  their  income  by  the 
fill  I  of  the  republic),  which  had  been  interrupted  under  the 
French  administration,  was  resumed  by  the  Austrian  go- 
vernment. Independent  of  these  direct  helps,  the  govern- 
ment undertook  tne  repair  of  numerous  palaces,  churches, 
and  other  public  buildings  which  were  threatened  with 
ruin,  as  well  as  of  the  canals  and  bridges,  and  especially  of 
the  great  marble  dyke  called  the  Murazzi,  upon  which 
Venice  depends  for  its  safety  from  the  waves  of  the  Adriatic. 
Fifty-three  millions  of  livres  have  been  spent  by  the  trea- 
sury for  all  these  objects  in  the  last  twenty  years.  By 
making  Venice  the  head  town  of  onebalf  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  seat  of  a  govenunent,  and  of  numerous  offices  and 
boards  of  administration,  considerable  advantage  has  accrued 
to  the  town,  inasmuch  as  salaries  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
two  millions  of  livres  annually  are  expended  in  it  The 
archives  of  the  Venetian  republic,  the  richest  collection 
perhaps  of  state  documents  existing,  have  been  placed  and 
arranged  in  the  convent  of  the  Frari,  where  they  fill  more 
than  200  apartments.  The  Ducal  palace  of  St.  Mark,  with  iu 
splendid  marble  staircases  and  apartments  adorned  with 
paintings  by  Titian,  Paul  Veronese,  Tintoretto,  and  other 
great  masters,  had  been  turned  under  the  French  adminis- 
tration into  public  offices  and  courts,  to  the  great  injury 
of  its  ornaments,  paintings,  and  sculptures.  The  Austrian 
administratiou  has  cleared  and  restored  that  monument  of 
antient  Venetian  greatness,  and  leaving  it  unencumbered 
for  the  admiration  of  the  public,  has  purchased  the  palace 
Comer  and  other  buildings,  at  the  cost  of  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion of  livres,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  offices  and  officers 
of  the  administration.  Another  half  million  has  been 
devoted  to  the  establishment  of  the  Patriarchal  Seminxry, 
and  an  ^ual  sum  for  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts.  The 
whole  of  Venice  has  been  made  a  porto  franco,  by  force  of 
which  regulation  articles  of  foreign  importation  are  con- 
sumed within  the  town  without  paying  duty.  All  these 
cares  and  benefits  have  considerably  alleviated  the  general 
distress  which  was  observable  in  Venice  for  several  years 
after  the  peace :  travellers  who  did  not  search  into  the  re- 
mote causes  of  it,  attributed  all  to  the  fault  of  the  Austrian 
fovemment.  The  accounts  of  those  tourists  who  visited 
taly  in  the  first  vears  after  the  peace,  when  ever]rthing 
was  still  unhingea  in  consequence  of  the  great  politiciu 
change,  are  now  quite  out  of  date.  The  commerce  of  Venice 
has  revived ;  the  arrivals  in  the  port  of  Venice,  which  were 
1295  in  1832,  amomnted  in  1837  to  above  3000  vessels,  of 
the  aggregate  burthen  of  21 1,000  tons.  Venice  ranks  now 
as  the  third  port  of  Italy,  next  to  Leghorn  and  Genoa. 
The  maritime  commerce  of  Austria  has  increased  wonder- 
fully since  the  peace.  Twenty  years  ago  it  had  not  above 
300  merchant  vessels ;  it  has  now  above  3000,  about  one 
half  of  which  belong  to  Venice.  (Boileitino  Staiistico  di 
Miiano  for  the  years  1836-38 ;  Sernplice  Veritd  in  ritpoita 
alle  Acctue  di  Enrico  Muley,  Paris,  1834.) 
In  the  department  of  popular  education  the  Austrian 

government  nas  extended  to  the  Lombardo- Venetian  king- 
om  the  same  general  and  uniform  system  which  it  had 
already  established  in  its  German  SutcM,  and  which  is  one 
of  the  most  complete  in  all  Europe.  The  elementary 
schools  were  first  opened  in  Lombardy  in  1822,  and  ten 
Tears  after  there  was  hardly  a  commune  without  its  school, 
whilst  several  of  the  more  extensive  and  populous  com- 
munes had  two.  The  number  of  communes  in  the  Lom- 
bard provinoet  is  2234,  and  tho  elementary  tchooU  for 


boys  are  )34S,  and  those  ht  girls  1231.  Out  of  Ia#  ■« 
gate  number  of  the  schools  tbitre  are  71  upper  school*  i 
foisting  of  four  classes ;  the  rest  consist  of  two  or  thne^  etmi 
The  course  of  instruction  is:— First  class,  spelling.  aLas*- 
writing,  elementary  religious  instructioii,  the  first  two  mln 
of  arithmetic  Second  class,  reading,  writing,  the  calrcrhwia^ 
the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  and  nactions.  The  ooon*  m 
the  first  and  second  classes  lasts  three  years.  Thini  rta«i> 
calligraphy,  Italian  grammar,  specimens  of  epistoUry  Mii 
narrative  composition,  the  elements  of  Latin,  •xplaaaL^a 
of  the  gospels  for  Sundays  and  other  holidays,  anifanaffiu:, 
fractions  and  rule  of  three.  Fourth  class,  geoiB*Cjy,  tfa« 
principles  of  architecture,  mechanics,  geomphy,  drsvm^c, 
natural  history.  A  fifth  class  is  establi^d  m  tbm  ohtrt 
towns  of  provinces,  in  which  are  taught  history,  the  pnn- 
ciples  of  commerce,  book-keeping,  mathematics,  ch«n«>ry. 
the  history  of  the  arts,  and  the  Gherman,  French,  and  R&g- 
lish  languages.  The  course  in  the  upper  schools  UaU  Cru^ 
three  to  four  years. 

The  female  elementanr  schools  are  divided  into  thrw 
classes:— First  class,  spelling  and  writing,  mental  arithme- 
tic,  needlework,  written  arithmetic,  and  relisious  instructiwo* 
consisting  of  the  little  catechism.  Second  dsss,  religioiu  in- 
struction, orthoepy,  the  elements  of  grammar,  tbe  tutir  ru«r« 
of  arithmetic,  writing  and  parsing,  marking  and  embruidtrrv. 
Third  class,  sacred  history,  explanation  of  the  gospels,  calu- 
graphy,  Italian  grammar,  epistolary  componiUoci.  the  kaow- 
ledge  of  weights  and  measures,  and  of  currency. 

In  these  schools  there  is  upon  an  average  one  tcadicr  $m 
every  40  pupils.  Corporal  punishment  is  strictly  Ibdb&ddcfu 
The  tuition  is  gratuitous,  the  schools  being  supported  trxam 
tbe  communal  fiind.  The  schoolmasters  nave  from  XM»  L» 
400  livres  of  fixed  annual  salary.  A  register  ta  kept  u» 
every  commune,  and  verified  by  the  rector  of  the  penslu  U 
all  the  children  from  6  to  12  years  of  age,  who  are  aQ  ex* 
pected  to  attend  their  regular  course  at  the  schools^  aak« 
they  have  a  dispensatiou  from  the  visiting  inspector,  wa 
account  of  illness  or  other  sufficient  cause. 

In  1833  there  were  in  the  province  of  Bergamo  906  Iwv 
out  of  every  1000  of  the  prescribed  age  who  attended  tLa 
elementary  schools.  In  the  province  of  Como  thcf«  vcn 
778  out  of  every  1000;  in  that  of  Brescia  747;  id  that  wf 
Sondrio  or  Valtellina  733;  in  that  of  Milan  6^7;  m  xYm 
of  Pavia  647 ;  in  Lodi  e  Crema  646  ;  in  that  of  Orenooa 
632 ;  in  that  of  Mantua  513.  The  proportion  of  girU  was  ■« 
follows :— Bergamo  909  of  every  1000;  Brescia  619  ;  Son  drti 
427 ;  Pavia  403;  Lodi  e  Crema  382 ;  Mantua  330  ;  If  uax, 
302;  Cremona  210;  Como  195. 

Of  the  Venetian  provinces  we  have  not  seen  later  reports 
than  1825,  when  the  system  had  not  had  time  to  attaioiu 
full  extent.  There  were  then  about  1 400  schooU.  attoodrd 
bv  62,000  boys,  being  only  ono-fourth  of  the  whole  numbtr 
or  the  prescribed  age,  and  directed  by  1553  teaobera  t^ 
assistants,  and  29  female  schools  frequented  by  £2itf 
jrirls.  There  were  405  communes  still  deficient  in  sclu>  la. 
The  system  however  was  extending,  and  has  been  ta  t-n>> 
gross  annually  ever  since.  (Quadri,7Voi|v//o  Staidstic^j  Jr  U 
Vrovincie  Fenete,) 

The  text-books  used  tn  these  schools  are:  spelIin£-U»  k 
for  the  lowest  class,  spelling-book  and  reading-book ;  hf\c 
catechism;  an  historical  compendium  of  the  Old  Tc«  j- 
ment;  historical  compendium  of  the  New  Testainec'  . 
duties  of  subjects ;  elemenU  of  physics ;  elcmenta  of  ^*  .^ 
metry  ;  introduction  to  geographv,  in  two  parts ;  mtr  - 
duction  to  Italian  grammar;  guide  to  composition  ;  rx- 
ligious  instruction  for  the  two  elementaij  classes;  c^- 
thodical  guide  for  teaching ;  little  tales  for  instruct.  - . 
principles  of  arithmetic  in  four  parts,  for  each  of  tbe  f.-.^ 
classes.  These  books  are  sold  at  a  few  centimes  eacli,  a- & 
about  192.000  copies  of  them  are  distributed  annuAt:>  tu 
the  pupiU.  (Sacchi,  Memoria  Statittica  sulT  aituaU  S/.^> 
deW  Eiementare  Ittruztone  in  Lombardia,  in  eai/^^ty 
degii  altri  Stati  d^Iiaiia,  Miiano,  1834;  BoiUttino  S^tkjuts- 
tico  di  Miiano,  anno  1835,  primo  9eme$tr9,  pp.  81,  aod  f„:  i 

In  the  upper  elementary  schools  of  the  chief  tow  n*  U 
provinces  there  are  courses  of  methodical  teaching  fur  tb-.->« 
who  are  intended  for  schoolmasters.  About  500  pup&U  i^i- 
low  tbe^e  courses  annually. 

There  are  also  in  the  towns  and  villages  of  Lousbaj-dy 
'  scuole  festive,*  or  Sunday  and  holiday  schools^  alxrw  -ii^ 
in  number,  for  children  above  twelve  yean  of  age,  or  l.*- 
those  below  that  age,  who  cannot  on  account  of  their  oecw* 
pations  attend  the  daily  elementary  KhooU,  In  took^  ^ 
uigitized  by  ^^JV^v>^v  iv^ 
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thMo  lessons  are  giyen  in  drawing  applied  to  tbe  arts.  In 
Milan  the  Academy  of  tbe  Fine  Arts  gives  evening  courses 
during  the  winter  for  those  operatives  who  wish  to  learn  or- 
Dtmentaly  architectural,  and  plan  drawing,  machinery,  en- 
gineering, &c.  There  are  also  for  the  wealthier  classes 
About  50  collegi  convitti,  or  ^blic  boarding-schools,  and 
80  private  ones,  besides  600  private  daily-schools.  Infant- 
schools  have  also  been  established  of  late  years  in  most  towns 
of  Lombardy.  ('On  the  Institution  of  Infont  Schools  and 
Holidsy  Schools  in  Lombardy,'  in  No.  xix.  of  the  Quarterly 
Joitmat  qf  Education,  July,  1835.) 

From  the  upper  elementary  schools  bojrs  who  mtend  to 
punue  their  studies  pass  into  the  gjrmnasia,  of  which  there 
B  one  in  alniost  every  town,  and  about  66  in  the  whole 
Idugdom.  with  about  300  professors,  and  attended  by  be- 
tw«n  7000  and  8000  students.  The  g^mnasial  course  lasts 
•ix  years,  fbur  of  which  are  employea  m  the  study  of  Latin 
and  Greek  grammar  and  prosody,  the  geography  and  history 
of  tbe  Austrian  empire,  and  Roman  antiquities.  The  other 
two  ^-ears  are  engrossed  by  rhetoric  and  poetry,  study  of  the 
rUssics,  algebra,  general  geography,  and  history,  antient  and 
modern,  and  religious  instruction.  (Sacchi,  Quadro  Statistico 
defT  litruzione  Oifmasiale  in  Lombardia,  in  the  BoUet- 
hno  StctHttico  di  Milano,  March,  1835;  and  also  an  article 
on  '  Italian  Education,'  in  No.  vi.  of  the  Quarterly  Journal 
9/ Education,  April,  1832.)  Besides  the  gymnasia,  there 
we  38  private  institutions  for  youths,  *  case  private  d'edu- 
nzione  maschile,'  approved  of  by  the  government,  which 
exercises  an  inspection  over  them.  There  are  two  general 
diresioni,  or  boatrds,  at  Milan  and  Venice,  for  the  superin- 
tendence of  all  the  establishments  for  secondary  or  gram- 
mar education  throughout  the  kingdom.  For  the  instruc- 
tion of  young  ladies  there  are  34  collegi  femminili,  mostly 
ander  the  direction  of  the  nuns  of  Santa  Teresa,  of  Sales, 
of  Santa  Chiara,  and  other  orders,  which  devote  themselves 
to  the  education  of  youth,  and  which  are  the  only  convents 
existing  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom.  All  other 
monastic  institutions  were  suppressed  long  since  under  the 
French,  and  their  property  was  sold. 

The  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  is  not  only  better  sup- 
plied with  elementary  instruction  than  any  other  Italian 
state,  but  it  is  the  only  one  in  which  a  universal  system  of 
popular  education  has  been  established.  With  regard  to 
'  secondary'  or  gymnasial  education  this  kingdom  is  also 
better  provided  than  any  other  Italian  state,  the  continental 
dominions  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  alone  excepted.  The 
method  however  of  the  gymnasial  education  has  remained 
as  it  was  of  old,  and  is  susceptible  of  improvement  It  is 
considered  by  many  persons  that  too  much  time  is  spent 
about  Latin,  at  least  by  the  majority  of  the  pupils,  who  are 
not  intended  for  the  bar  and  other  learned  professions.  Above 
the  gvmnasia  are  the  Lycea.  of  which  there  are  1 2  in  the  whole 
LomSardo- Venetian  kingdom,  namely,  two  at  Milan,  and 
one  in  each  of  the  following  towns :  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Man- 
tua, Ctemona,  Como,  Lodi,  Venice,  Verona,  Vicenza,  and 
Udine.  The  Lycea  are  devoted  to  philosophical  studies, 
and  the  course  lasts  two  years. 

Lastly,  the  two  universities  of  the  kingdom,  Padua  and 
Pavia,  supply  instruction  in  all  professional  brauches  01 
learning.  A  detailed  account  of  these  universities  is  (riven 
in  an  article  on  the  *  Statistics  of  Education  in  Italy/  in  Nos. 
V.  and  xti  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  qf  Education,  Oct.  1 834. 

Tbe  object  of  the  Austrian  government  in  this  extensive 
system  of  education  is  clear  and  definite ;  it  proposes  to 
form  a  population  of  docile  but  not  ignorant  or  indolent 
subjects;  to  make  individuals  in  general  contented  with 
their  respective  stations  in  life,  without  precluding  any  one 
ih>m  using  his  honest  exertions  to  make  the  best  of  that 
station ;  and  also,  if  talents  and  opportunities  should  favour, 
to  rise  to  a  higher  one  without  injury  to  others  or  dis- 
turbance to  society.  There  is  no  exclusive  caste  in  Lom- 
bardy; all  are  equal  before  the  law,  and  any  one  may 
diiain  tbe  highest  ofiioes  of  the  state.  'The  Austrian 
government,'  says  an  intelligent  French  traveller,  already 
quoted,  *  is  both  mihtary  and  pedagogical ;  sergeants  and 
Khoolmasters  are  its  functionaries.  The  effects  of  this 
seoeral  education  are  already  quite  perceivable  in  Lom- 
bardy, and  we  i^ay  expect  soon  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  a 
Tcry  fine  sentiment  of^the  emperor  Francis.  Being  urged 
iAc«  by  some  Milanese  noblemen  to  proclaim  a  distinct 
rriminal  statute  for  this  kingdom,  as  the  Austrian  statute 
>  considered  too  mild  for  the  temper  of  the  Italians,  he 
'  1 9Xfing  that  Uie  ^rtadof  education  and  civilisation 


Would  render  his  code  as  fit  for  Lombardy  as  it  was  for  the 
hereditary  states.  "  When  all  the  people  shall  be  able  to 
read,"  said  he,  "  they  will  stab  no  longer.*' '  (Val6ry, 
Voyages  Historiques  et  Litttraires  en  Itaue,  b.  iii.,  ch.  12.) 

The  Austrian  civil  and  criminal  codes  are  in  force  in  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom.  Of  the  merits  of  the  Aus- 
trian civil  code  much  has  been  written,  and  several  modern 
jurists,  Thibaut,  Schmidt,  and  others,  have  considered  it  in 
several  respects  superior  to  the  French  or  Napoleon  code. 
The  penal  code  is  generallv  milder  than  the  French ;  but 
the  trial,  or  dSbats,  as  the  French  call  them,  are  not  public : 
the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  are  taken  in  writing, 
and  communicated  to  the  accused,  who  can  demand  to  1^ 
confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him.  A  legal  proof 
is  required,  besides  the  full  moral  conviction  of  the  judge, 
in  order  to  condemn  a  culprit.  This  legal  proof  is  made 
out  not  solely,  as  it  has  been  misstated,  f^om  the  confession 
of  the  accused,  but  also  from  the  deposition  of  the  witnesses 
and  from  circumstantial  evidence.  Two  assessors  attend 
the  judge  throughout  the  whole  proceedings,  and  affirm 
upon  oath  their  legality  and  impartiality.  Every  species  of 
torture  has  been  abolished  since  the  reign  of  Joseph  IL 
The  Austrian  penal  code  has  also  abolished  the  penalty 
of  confiscation,  which  the  code  Napoleon  retained  in  certain 
cases — among  others,  against  emigrants.  By  the  Austrian 
law,  the  property  of  a  state  prisoner  or  political  emigrant 
who  will  not  surrender  himself  for  trial  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  trustees,  who  administer  it  for  the  benefit  of  his 
family,  creditors,  and  heirs;  and  it  is  restored  to  him  on 
his  return,  or  to  his  next  of  kin  after  his  death,  if  he  dies 
an  emigrant.  For  other  particulars  we  refer  readers  to  the 
code  itself  as  many  misrepresentations  of  its  provisions 
have  gone  about  the  world,  in  books  of  travels  or  political 
pamphlets,  few  of  the  authors  of  which  have  taken  the 
trouble  of  ascertaining  the  truth.  There  is  however  one 
work,  with  a  half-official  character,  which  has  undertaken 
to  refute  many  of  the  most  outrageous  charges  made  against 
the  Austrian  administration  in  jLombardy,  by  appealing  to 
texts,  dates,  and  notorious  facts.  {SempUce  Veritd  in  ris- 
post  a  alle  Accuse  di  Enrico  Misley,  Paris,  1834.) 

Religious  toleration  is  guaranteed  by  the  Austrian  laws. 
The  Protestants  have  a  chapel  at  Venice,  and  another  at 
Bergamo.  The  Greek  or  Eastern  communion  has  a  church 
at  Venice;  and  the  Jews  have  synagogues  at  Venice, 
Mantua,  Padua,  and  other  towns. 

The  Italian  regiments  are, — eight  of  infantry,  of  three  bat- 
talions each ;  one  battalion  of  chasseurs,  or  light  infantrv ; 
and  one  regiment  of  cavalry.  These  are  numbered  among  the 
other  regiments  of  the  Austrian  army,  and,  like  thcm»  are 
called  to  do  duty  in  any  part  of  the  monarchy.  There  are 
besides  two  garrison  battalions  at  Mantua  and  Venice ;  and 
a  corps  of  gendarmerie  for  the  police  service.  There  is  a 
military  college  and  a  school  of  artillery  at  Milan.  The 
navy  consists  of  fh)m  thirty  to  forty  vessels  of  war,  including 
three  ships  of  the  line;  and  its  principal  station  is  at 
Venice,  wnere  there  is  a  college  for  cadets,  also  a  corps  of 
marines,  and  a  battalion  of  naval  artillery.  In  all,  the 
number  of  the  military  furnished  by  the  kingdom  in  time  of 
peace  amounts  to  about  30,000  men,  being  one  man  to  1 42 
inhabitants.  [Austria,  Empire  of.]  There  are  eight 
fortresses  in  the  kinedom,  namely,  Mantua,  which  is  the 
strongest  of  all,  Peschiera,  Legnago,  Osopo,  Pizzighettone, 
Rocca  d*Anfo,  Palmanova,  and  Venice.  The  Austrian 
troops  garrison  also,  conformably  to  treaties,  three  frontier 
places  belongingto  neighbouring  states,  namely,  Piacenza 
m  the  Duchy  of  Parma,  and  Ferrara  and  Comacchio  in  the 
Papal  State.  In  most  head  towns  of  provinces  there  is  a 
commandant  The  'comandogeneralemilitare,*  or  mihtary 
head- quarters,  is  stationed  at  A^rona. 

The  hierarchy  consists  of  two  archbishops,  of  Milan  and 
Venice,  the  latter  of  whom  has  the  rank  of  Patriarch ;  and 
eighteen  bishops.  The  parishes  are  4483,  and  the  clerical  se- 
minaries 1 7.  llie  clergy  in  all  amount  to  23,8 18  individuals. 

The  judiciary  consists  of  a  Tribunate  di  Prima  Is- 
tanza,  both  for  civil  and  criminal  matters,  in  every  head 
town  of  a  province  ;  of  two  courts  of  appeal,  one  at  Milan 
and  the  other  at  Venice ;  and  lastly,  of  a  supreme  court  for 
the  whole  kin^om,  called  the  Senate,  which  sits  at  Verona. 
Two  commercial  courts  are  established,  one  at  Milan  and 
the  other  at  Venice.  In  each  of  the  smaller  towns  is  a 
Pretore,  or  inferior  judge,  corresponding  to  the  juges  de 
paix  in  France.  There  are  133  Pretori  in  the  ^  hole  kingdom. 

The  Lombardo-Venetian  kingd^|^^|euexally  one  jf  jt^ 
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most  fertile  countries  of  Europe ;  and  the  induitrf  of  the 
inhmbitants  and  the  extensive  system  of  irrigation  increase 
the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil. 

The  numerous  rivers  which  come  fk'om  the  Alps  are  per- 
ennial, and  the  fields  of  Lombardy  never  appear  in  that 
parched  condition  which  those  of  southern  Italy,  and  of 
many  parts  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  exhibit  in  summer. 
The  most  fertile  provinces  of  the  kingdom  are  those  of 
Lombaidy  proper,  and  those  of  Padua,  Treviso,  Vicenza, 
Verona,  and  Friuli,  in  the  Venetian  territory.  The  poorest 
provinces  are  Valtellina  and  Belluno. 

Lombardy  proper  produces  in  abundance  every  thing 
that  is  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  its  population ;  com, 
wine,  rice,  fruits,  cheese,  and  excellent  meat.  The  two 
principal  articles  of  exportation  are:~l,  silk,  which  is 
exported  annually  to  tne  amount  of  eighty  millions  of 
Italian  livres,  or  about  3,200,000  pounds  sterling,  besides 
silk  manufactures  of  the  value  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
million  of  livres :  2,  rice,  of  which  the  average  annual 
produce  is  valued  at  about  thirty  millions  of  livres,  one  half 
of  which  is  exported.  The  districts  in  which  the  rice  is 
cultivated  are  the  low  flats  of  the  provinces  of  Mantua, 
Creroa,  Cremona,  and  part  of  that  of  Milan,  as  well  as  the 
provinces  of  Padua  and  Rovigo.  The  cultivation  of  rice, 
which  requires  the  fields  to  be  laid  permanently  under 
water  for  a  certain  period,  has  been  considered  bv  many  as 
productive  of  diseases  among  the  peasantry,  and  yet  other 
authorities,  persons  who  are  natives  of  the  districts,  and 
medical  men  also,  among  others  Frank  and  Adolfi,  contend 
that  this  is  an  error,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  rice 
districts,  such  as  Crema,  enjoy  as  much  health  and  as  great 
longevity  as  those  of  the  hilly  countries  of  Bergamo  and 
Brescia.  {Analisi  delle  Bisaje,  Crema,  1833;  and  also  on 
article,  '  Le  Risaje  del  tcrritorio  Cremano  giustificate,'  in 
the  Bollettino  Siatistico  of  Milan,  June,  1 838.)  The  other 
articles  of  exportation  are  cheese,  especially  from  Lodi, 
which  is  erroneously  called  Parmigiano,  and  hemp,  which  is 
cultivated  in  the  provinces  of  Padua,  Venice,  and  Rovigo. 
Salt  is  imported  from  Istria,  Parma,  and  Sicily. 

The  principal  manufactures,  besides  those  of  silks  already 
mentioned,  are  glass,  especially  at  Venice,  paper,  ornamental 
works  in  bronze,  and  straw  hats,  especially  at  Bassano,  which 
are  equal  to  those  of  Tuscany:  there  are  also  establish- 
roents  for  spinning  cotton,  and  other  minor  works.  Lom- 
bardy is  essentially  an  agricultural  country,  and  receives 
most  of  the  manufacture  goods  which  it  uses  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  Tlie  bookselling  and 
piublishing  trade,  although  subject  to  the  censorship,  is 
more  flourishing  at  Milan  than  in  all  the  rest  of  Italy  put 
together.  About  1000  new  works  of  every  description  are 
published  annually  throughout  the  kingdom.  Expensive 
engravings,  as  well  as  lithographic  prints,  form  a  consider- 
able branch  of  industry.  The  journals  published  in  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  amount  to  nearly  forty ;  there 
are  daily  newspapers  at  Milan  and  Venice,  and  weekly  ones 
in  most  of  the  head  towns  of  provinces,  and  the  rest  are 
scientific  and  literary  journals,  either  monthly  or  quarterly. 
Milan  and  Venice  have  each  an  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
Milan  has  also  a  '  conservatorio,*  or  college  for  musical  pupils. 

The  pubUc  charitable  establishmenta,  hospitals,  orphan 
and  foundling  asylums,  houses  of  industry,  Monti  di  Piet4, 
&c..  in  the  whole  kingdom  are  to  the  number  of  eighty -eighL 

The  taxes  paid  by  the  kingdom  amount  to  about  eighty- 
three  millions  of  li\Tes,  or  nearly  three  millions  and  a  half 
sterling,  and  the  sources  of  taxation  have  remained  for  the 
most  part  the  same  as  they  were  under  the  French  admi* 
nistration,  but  the  respective  burthens  of  some  of  the  taxes, 
such  as  the  land-tax,  the  tax  derived  from  the  monopoly  of 
salt  and  tobacco,  the  postages,  &c ,  have  been  somewhat 
alleviated  since  tho  Austrian  restoration.  The  latter  has 
abolished  the  tax  which  the  French  government  had  put 
on  those  who  exercised  the  liberal  professions,  such  as 
artists,  literary  men,  phyftirians,  &c. 

With  regard  to  the  expenditure,  the  public  officers, 
and  especially  the  magistrates  and  judfies,  are  better  paid 
now  than  they  were  under  Napoleon's  govcrnmenL  In 
the  Lombard  provinces  alone,  the  stipends  of  the  judges 
and  pretori  amount  to  2.055,070  lixTcs  or  francs  annually, 
J  while  under  Napoleon  they  amounted  to  1,640,380  livres 
only.  The  professor*  of  the  universities  of  Pavia  and 
Padua  have  also  had  their  salaries  increased.  We  have  al- 
ready teen  that  the  government  treasur}-  assists  the  com- 
uunea  in  supporting  and  extending  the  systtm  of  popular 


education.  The  larfi;e  sums  spent  annually  by  Um 
on  public  works,  roads,  canals,  dykes,  bridget,  and  chariuUt 
institutions  have  aUo  been  mentioned  above.  The  oooiar- 
vatory,  or  school  of  music,  at  Milan,  under  the  Freorii  vu 
supported  by  the  tax  laid  on  the  licensed  gambUng-hnmii 
annexed  to  the  theatres.  The  Austrian  govemmeot  hai 
suppressed  the  gambling-houses,  and  pays  out  of  iu  tnEa.- 
sury  36,000  franca  for  the  conservatorio,  and  240.000  as  aa 
encouragement  to  the  theatres. 

Making  every  allowance  for  the  political  aspimlioiis  and 
disappointed  national  feelings  of  many  Italians  who  rcfrvt 
being  dependent  on  a  foreign  power,  it  may  he  alirMl 
with  safety  that  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  m  m  a 
thriving  and  progressive  condition,  and  that  it  is  the  beat 
administered  country  in  Italy,  excepting  perhaps  Tuscsny. 

The  general  amnesty  published  m  September,  IKSa,  by 
the  emperor  Ferdinand,  in  favour  of  all  political  oflieadrr^ 
has  contributed  to  restore  a  feeling  of  satislactioa  to  Uc 
bosom  of  numerous  families.  Further  investigaiioa  ani 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  Austrian  administratuw  m 
Lombardy  may  be  found  in  two  articles  of  tha  Ihtngm 
Quarterly  Review,  *  The  Austrian  Government  and  the  !:»- 
lian  Liberals,*  in  No.  xxvi..  May,  1834;  and  '  Italy  ud 
Europe,*  in  No.  xxviii.,  December  of  the  same  year. 

LOMBARDY  and  LOMBARD  CITIES.  The  naiM*r 
Lombardy,  which  is  derived  from  that  of  the  LoogobarAi. 
its  former  possessors,  has  been  applied  in  iu  widest  seme, 
though  with  no  very  definite  limitation,  to  that  tract  U 
country  which  the  Romans  called  hj  the  name  of  Ci^elpmt 
Gaul,  and  which  includes  the  principal  part  of  the  basic  of 
the  Po,  from  the  point  where  that  river  leaves  behind  it  tkt 
hills  of  Montferrat  to  its  entrance  into  the  Adriatic.  It  cua- 
sists  chiefly  01  an  immense  plain  nearly  two  hundred  mde>  a 
length,  and  from  between  sixty  to  seventy  milea  in  bi«Mli* 
from  the  lower  oflbets  of  the  Alps  to  the  foot  of  the  Tsmk 
Apennines,  besides  the  numerous  valleys  which  opeo  mlo  u 
from  the  north.  A  physical  description  of  tbia  flLoe  Tt^n 
is  given  under  Po. 

Tlie  overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Longobaris  br 
Charlemagne  did  not  destroy  tne  political  existence  of  tka 
people.  They  retained  their  laws  and  institutions,  tbev 
property,  and  their  numerous  and  powerAil  nobility ;  they 
continued  a  nation  and  a  kingdom,  subject  howerer  to  tW 
monarchv  of  the  Franks.  At  Pavia,  which  waa  then  tW 
capital  01  the  oountry,  the  successors  of  Charlemagne  vtri 
crowned  with  the  iron  crown  of  Lombardy  aa  kings  a( 
Italy,  preWous  to  their  coronation  at  Rome  aa  empcters  erf 
the  West  and  kings  of  the  Romans.  The  Longobatd  cw4» 
continued  in  force  for  the  Longobard  population,  while  ths 
descendants  of  the  antient  inhabitants,  or  Ronuins.  a» 
they  were  called,  lived  under  the  Roman  law.  The  nam 
of  Lombardy  was  retained,  but  only  for  a  part  of  the  fcnan 
dominions  of  the  Longobards:  the  duchies  of  Speirco, 
Friuli,  Tuscany,  and  Bene\ento,  although  some  of  ibm 
continued  to  be  ruled  by  Longobard  dynasties,  were  not  la- 
eluded  in  the  general  name. 

The  feudal  system,  according  to  which  tlie  pnnacn  Jiai  rf 
land  was  the  pay  of  the  soldier,  and  constituted  hie  ItabUiCT 
to  military  service  and  feudal  duties,  was  more  fully  iknr 
loped  under  the  weak  successors  of  Charlemaeiie,  mhn 
every  duke,  count,  or  marquis  began  to  consider  bimeelf  as 
independent,  and  in  order  to  support  his  indiTp<iwfaeis 
divided  and  subdivided  the  land  belonging  to  bim  anwat 
numerous  subfeudatories  called  vavassors,  who  swore  CmU« 
and  homage  to  him,  and  were  bound  to  follow  him  to  the  wvi. 

At  the  same  time,  that  is  to  say,  about  the  ninth  oenturv* 
the  towns  began  to  rebuild  their  walls,  wliich  had  beta 
razed  by  the  barbarians,  in  order  to  defend  tbemarh^ 
against  the  incursions  of  the  Hungarians,  Saracena,  ais4 
other  predatory  bands.  The  towns  bad  retained  the  aatient 
system  of  curisD,  or  municipalities,  and  the  citixena  elcctc«l 
their  own  magistrates.  The  distinction  between  Ijom^okmtA 
and  Roman  became  gradually  obliterated  among  the  peopk ; 
thev  were  all  Italians  or  Lombards  together. 

After  the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat  in  883,  the  ecora 
of  Italy  was  disputed  fur  about  seventy  years  amon^  a  nsr- 
cession  of  pretenders,  Italians  and  Burgundiana.  un^  Chba 
I.  of  Saxony  seized  it  with  a  firm  hand,  and  was  crowned  at 
Home  by  the  pope,  a.d.  961.  Otho  and  his  snonfain  re- 
sided chiefly  in  Germany;  they  came  now  and  tfaMMi  ia 
Italy  at  the  head  of  armies,  when  they  generally  pttchp^ 
their  tents  and  held  their  sovereign  court  in  the  piuB  er 
Roncaglia  near  Piacenia,  whither  all  the  great  fantotonet 
Digitized  by  VJV^v>rv  iv^ 
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of  Lombardy  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  and  the  magistrates 
of  the  towns,  were  summoned  to  pay  their  homage,  and  to 
listen  to  the  sovereign's  decisions  and '  placita.'  But  with 
the  emperor's  return  to  Germany  the  great  vassals  retired 
Co  their  castles,  and  the  magistrates  and  bishops  returned  to 
their  cities.    Each  town  and  district  was  in  a  manner  inde- 

Sendent  of  every  other,  all  acknowledging  allegiance  to  a 
L>tant  sovereign. 

The  political  system  of  most  towns  of  North  Italy  in  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  consisted  of  the  nobles,  feuda- 
tories, and  subfeudatories,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  the 
respective  archbishops  or  bishops,  and  of  the  principal  citi* 
zens,  who  constituted  their  council,  and  were  consulted  by 
them.  The  citizens  elected  their  magistrates,  called  scabini, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  bishop.  The  emperors  ap- 
pointed to  the  sees,  the  old  mode  of  dection  by  the  clergy 
and  people  having  fallen  into  disuse  in  consequence  of  the 
bishops  having  become  feudatories  of  the  empire.  The 
emperors  also  appointed  from  time  to  time  their  missi,  or 
commissionerst  who  were  often  Italian  nobles  or  prelates, 
and  were  the  representatives  of  the  imperial  authority.  As 
for  the  supposed  municipal  charters  granted  to  the  towns  by 
Otho  L,  tnere  is  no  evidence  of  them.  A  veil  covers  the 
first  period  of  the  history  of  the  municipal  emancipation  of 
the  towns  of  Lombardy,  for  no  historian  of  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century  has  traced  its  progress ;  it  grew  silently 
umXer  the  reign  of  Otho  and  his  successors,  the  citizens 
slowly  and  gradually  appropriating  to  themselves  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  sovereign,  and  not  wishing  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  their  encroachments. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  we  find  dis- 
cord first  breaking  out  in  Milan  and  other  cities  between 
the  various  classes  of  the  population.  The  vavassori,  or 
inferior  nobles,  of  whom  tnere  were  several  gradations, 
owing  to  the  extensive  system  of  subfeudation,  or  sub- 
tenuie,  rose  in  arms  against  the  great  nobles,  at  the  head 
of  whom  was  the  archbishop  Heribert.  The  archbishop  de- 
feated them  and  drove  them  out  of  Milan,  but  being  joined 
by  the  malecontents  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  they  ap- 
pealed to  the  emperor  Conrad,  who  came  to  Italy  in  1036, 
and  deposed  and  imprisoned  the  archbishop.  Heribert  soon 
made  his  escape,  and  returned  to  Milan,  where  he  was  joy- 
fully received  by  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  people,  and 
in  order  to  defend  himself  against  the  imperial  forces  ho 
called  to  arms  the  people  or  every  district  of  the  town, 
without  distinction  of  condition.  Till  this  time  the  use  of 
arms  had  been  a  privilege  of  the  nobles  or  milites.  On  this 
occmsion  Heribert  introduced  the  carroccio,  or  cart  drawn  by 
oxen,  in  imitation  of  the  ark  of  the  Israelites,  with  the  great 
banner  of  the  city  fixed  upon  it,  which  was  drawn  in  the 
midiit  of  the  militia,  and  upon  which  stood  the  leaders,  who 
froca  a  raised  platform  gave  their  directions  during  the 
figlit.  By  degtwg  every  city  adopted  the  carroccio,  which 
became  a  kind  of  palladium,  and  the  emblem  of  popular  in- 
dependence. Thus  it  was  that  the  episcopal  government 
ot  Milan  and  other  cities  prepared  the  way  for  their  muni- 
cipal liberty.  In  1041  the  plebeians  or  burghers  rose  against 
the  whole  class  of  nobles,  owing  to  some  insult  offered  by 
one  of  them  to  a  common  citizen.  Lanzo,  himself  a  noble, 
led  the  people ;  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  streets,  and  the 
nobles  were  obliged  to  leave  with  their  families.  The  arch- 
bishop Heribert,  who  this  time  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
qaand,  emigrated  with  the  rest  The  nobles,  being  joined 
by  others,  blockaded  Milan,  and  reduced  the  citizens  to 
&mine,  when  after  three  years  Lanzo  managed  to  bring 
about  «  reconciliatbn,  and  the  nobles  returned.  In  fac^ 
the  citizens  could  not  well  do  without  them,  for  they  formed 
the  only  cavalry ;  and  their  acquaintaince  with  the  world 
and  ibeir  connexions  with  other  states  made  them  useful 
in  the  councils. 

In  1059  began  the  long  struggle  at  Milan  and  in  the  rest 
of  Lombardy  on  account  of  the  married  clergy.  The  church 
hf  Milan  had  its  peculiar  liturgy  and  system  of  discipUne, 
called  Ambrosian  from  its  great  bishop  St  Ambrose,  and 
vas  almost  wholly  independent  of  Rome.  According  to  this 
&M*ipliDe  married  men  could  be  ordained  priests,  as  in  the 
tasiifrn  church,  and  could  continue  to  live  with  their  wives, 
tlMttgh  an  unmarried  priest  could  not  marry  after  his  or- 
feition.  If  a  priest  became  a  widower  and  married  again, 
Itt  wa-)  interdicted  from  exercising  his  Amotions.  Several 
f^Bge?  in  the  works  of  St  Ambrose  seemed  to  countenance 
ili»  system,  which  existed  for  ages  in  otner  parts  of  the 
W«9icm  church,  notwithstanding  several  councils  had  at- 
P   C^  Na  864. 


tempted  to  enforce  celibacy  among  the  clergy.  At  last  the 
council  of  Pavia,  a.d.  1021,  in  which  pope  Benedict  VIII. 
presided,  attended  by  the  archbishop  Heribert,  decreed  that 
married  priests  should  separate  from  their  wives  and  obser\e 
in  future  perpetual  celibacy.  But  the  archbishop  did  not 
strictly  enforce  this  decree  in  his  diocese,  and  things  con- 
tinued as  before  till  long  after  his  death  (Giulini,  Storia  di 
Milano,  vol.  iii.),  when  several  fanatics,  among  whom  was  a 
deacon,  excited  the  people  against  the  married  clergy,  and 
against  the  archbishop  Guide,  who  favoured  them;  and 
great  disorders  followed.  Hildebrand,  afterwards  Gregory 
VII.,  who  directed  the  councils  of  Rome  at  the  time,  took 
part  with  the  zealots,  with  the  view  of  subjecting  the  see  of 
Milan  entirely  to  that  of  Rome.  Pope  Alexander  II.  under- 
took to  enforce  the  decree  of  celibacy,  and  he  sent  for  the 
purpose  Erlembaldo  as  his  legate  to  Milan,  giving  him  a 
consecrated  standard,  and  issued  at  the  same  time  a  brief 
forbidding  any  one  to  hear  the  mass  of  a  married  priest 
This  was  in  the  year  1063,  and  it  revived  the  tumults  in 
Milan.  Erlembaldo,  supported  by  a  troop  of  factious  per- 
sons, insulted  the  clergy  and  even  drove  them  from  the  altar. 
Then  came  a  bull  of  excommunication  ftrom  Rome  against 
the  city  of  Milan,  because  its  clergy  and  people  would  not 
submit  to  the  papal  orders.  The  archbishop  however  stood 
firm  on  the  rights  of  his  see,  and  the  people,  taking  his  part, 
drove  away  the  zealots  and  the  agents  of  Rome.  Weary  of 
the  struggle,  the  archbishop  at  fast  resigned,  and  Gotofre- 
dus,  a  Milanese  cardinal,  was  elected  in  his  stead  and  con- 
secrated by  the  suffragans.  Pope  Alexander  excommuni- 
cated him,  and  appointed  a  certain  Attus  in  his  place.  Civil 
war  now  raged  at  Milan  for  several  years,  until  Erlembaldo, 
the  great  leader  of  the  zealots,  was  killed  in  an  affiray  in  the 
year  1076,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  citizens.  Gregory  VII., 
for  he  had  now  become  pope,  seeing  that  force  could  not 
subdue  Milan,  began  to  weaken  its  metropolitan  by  detach- 
ing the  suffragans  from  his  jurisdiction,  annexing  Como  to 
the  patriarchate  of  Aquileia,  Aosta  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Tarantasia,  and  Coira  to  that  of  Mainz.  Genoa  and 
Bobbie  were  detached  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Milan  at 
a  later  period.  The  great  influence  which  Gregory  ac- 
quired through  the  aid  of  the  Countess  Matilda,  and  his 
triumph  over  the  emperor  Henry  IV.,  facilitated  the  sub- 
jection of  the  see  of  Milan,  whose  archbishops  became  gra- 
dually dependent  on  Rome,  received  the  palUum  from  the 
pope,  and  swore  obedience  to  him.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  the  clergy  became  subjected  to  the  Roman  dis- 
cipline, and  the  regulation  was  enforced  of  not  admitting 
any  persons  to  orders  except  unmarried  men.  Nothing  is 
said  by  the  historians  about  those  who  were  already  married, 
but  it  appears  that  they  were  allowed  to  live  and  die  in 
peace.  Verri,  in  his  Sioria  di  Milanot  ch.  v.,  has  carefully 
investigated  this  curious  and  obscure  period  of  ecclesiastical 
history,  which  saw  the  extinction  of  the  independence  of 
the  Milanese  or  Ambrosian  church. 

In  the  great  contest  of  the  investitures,  Milan,  Lodi,  Cre- 
mona, and  other  Lombard  cities  were  at  first  swayed  by  the 
nobility,  who  were  mostly  favourable  to  the  emperor,  but  at  last 
in  the  decline  of  the  imperial  authority  they  joined  the  Coun- 
tess Matilda  and  her  second  husband  Guelph,  with  whom 
they  formed  an  alliance.  It  was  during  this  long  struggle  that 
the  cities  really  established  their  independence,  acknowledg- 
ing no  longer  the  imperial  missi,  or  vicars.  The  citizens 
then  began  to  elect  a  certain  number  of  magistrates,  whom 
they  styled  consuls,  who  administered  justice  and  com- 
manded the  militia ;  they  were  chosen  mm  three  orders, 
namely,  captains,  or  nobles  of  the  first  rank,  vavassori,  and 
burghers.  How  the  consuls  were  elected,  how  many  there 
were,  and  how  long  they  remained  in  office,  is  not  ascer- 
tained ;  for  the  chroniclers  of  those  times  do  not  enter  into 
these  particulars.  We  find  as  many  as  twenty  consuls  at 
the  same  time  mentioned.  The  rural  nobles  inscribed 
themselves  among  the  citizenay  and  came  to  reside,  at  least 
for  part  of  the  year,  in  the  city,  in  order  that  they  might 
participate  in  the  political  rights.  A  council  of  credenza, 
'  trust,*  consisting  of  a  oertam  number  of  citizens  of  each 
class,  formed  a  town-council,  which  deUberated  in  secret. 
On  important  occasions  the  parliament,  or  general  comitia 
of  the  people,  was  convoked  by  the  sound  of  the  great  bell, 
to  give  thejr  opinion  by  acclamation  on  some  matter  which 
had  already  passed  the  council  of  trust  The  decisions 
were  promulgated  in  the  name  of  the  '  popolo,*  or  '  com- 
mune,^ which  meant  the  whole  community.  There  was  no 
distinction  between  the  judicial  and  executivepowers,  nor 
uigitize"biY9*<Jtty«C7?r  iv^ 
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mnvroal  legislature;  and  for  thii  reason,  that  the  right  of 
iii<tking  law*  wm  still  considered  as  a  prerogative  of  the 
king  or  emperor,  as«(isted  hy  the  magnates,  or  great  feuda- 
tories, and  by  the  judges,  at  the  great  diets  convoked  for  the 
purpose  in  the  plain  of  Roncaglia.  Laws  and  written  con- 
stitutions were  few  in  those  times,  and  the  consuls  enforced 
the  customs  and  precedents,  '  consuetudiues  et  usus,' 
which  were  collocteo,  in  1216,  in  a  kind  of  code,  and  pub- 
lished at  Mtlan  and  other  cities.  The  war  of  the  investitures 
being  over,  the  cities  continued  to  acknowledge,  at  least  no- 
minally, the  emperor*s  sovereignty  over  Italy,  his  right  of 
exacting  military  service,  of  giving  the  investitures  of  feudal 
tenure^,  or  sending  royal  and  imperial  judges  distinct  from 
the  roaj^istrate^  of  the  people,  of  demanding  the  '  luderum,' 
or  tribute  for  the  maintenance  of  the  emperor  and  his  suite 
whenever  he  came  to  Italy,  and  lastly  of  sending  from  time 
to  time  his  *  missi,*  or  vicars,  who  represented  the  person  of 
the  sovereijrn. 

The  I^mbard  cities,  having  now  secured  their  municipal 
liberties,  began  to  fight  among  themselves.  Milan  and 
Pavia  were  rivals  of  old,  and  Cremona,  which  was  the  third 
great  city  of  Lombardy,  was  also  jealous  of  Milan.  But 
before  they  turned  their  arms  against  one  another,  they 
began  by  attacking  their  weaker  neighbours.  Cremona 
attacked  Crema,  Pavia  attacked  Tortona,  and  Milan  at- 
tacked Lodi  and  Novara.  At  last  Lombardy  became  di- 
vided between  two  parties:  that  of  which  Milan  was  the 
head  included  Brescia,  Crema,  and  Tortona ;  and  the  other 
consisted  of  Pavia  and  Cremona,  Lodi  and  Como.  It  was 
not  ambition  alone  that  led  them  to  fight ;  it  was  an  exu- 
berance of  animal  courage,  the  pride  of  physical  strength, 
which  led  one  city  to  send  challenges  to  another  to  fight  on 
a  certain  day  and  place,  to  decide  which  of  the  two  people 
was  the  roost  valiant.  '  We  cannot,*  says  Mr.  Hallam,  in 
his* Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,'  'extend  our  sym- 
pathy for  the  free  institutions  of  the  Italian  cities  to  the 
national  conduct  of  those  little  republics.  Their  love  of 
freedom  was  alloyed  by  that  restless  spirit,  from  which  a 
democracy  is  seldom  exempt,  of  tyrannising  over  weaker 
neighbours.  They  played  over  again  the  tragedy  of  antient 
Greece,  with  all  its  circumstances  of  inveterate  hatred,  un- 
just ambition,  and  atrocious  retaliation,  though  with  less 
consummate  actors  upon  the  scene.* 

The  people  of  Milan  had  been  engaged  in  frequent  disputes 
with  those  of  Lodi,  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  archbishop 
Ueribert,  who  had  forced  on  Lodi  by  his  arms  a  bishop  of  his 
own  choice.  From  this  time  a  mutual  rancour  contmued  to 
exist  between  the  two  cities,  which  lasted  for  nearly  a  century. 
In  1  m7  the  Milanese  made  war  upon  the  people  of  Lodi,  de- 
stroved  their  harvests  for  four  consecutive  years,  and  at  last, 
in  June,  1111,  took  the  town,  )(illed  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, plundered  the  rest,  raxed  their  houses,  and  drove  the 
survivors  to  the  neighbouring  villages.  The  spot  is  still 
known  by  the  name  of  LodiVecchio.  The  people  of  Pavia  on 
their  side  took  Tortona  and  burnt  it  In  1 1 18  the  Milanese 
began  a  furious  war  against  Como,  which  lasted  ten  years, 
and  which  an  anonymous  contemporary  poet  has  compared 
with  the  Trojan  war.  In  1 127  the  people  of  Como  were  ob- 
liged to  submit  to  pay  tribute  to  Milan,  and  the  walls  of  their 
town  were  raxed.  The  distant  emperors,  whose  authoritv 
since  the  war  of  the  investitures  had  become  almost  null, 
did  not  attempt  to  check  these  disorders.  But  in  the  year 
1 152  Frederic  of  Hohenstauffen,  a  man  of  a  different  stamp 
from  bis  predecessors,  was  chosen  emperor  by  the  electors  of 
Germany,  and  in  1154  he  crossed  the  Alps,  assumed  the 
iron  crown  of  Italy  at  Pavia,  and  afterwards  the  imperial 
crown  at  Rome.  He  was  beset  on  his  wav  by  Italian 
exiles,  especially  finom  Lodi,  who  complained  of  the  tyranny 
of  Milan  and  the  other  dominant  cities. 

Frederio  sooke  to  the  Milanese  the  language  of  reason 
and  justice ;  he  ordered  them  to  let  their  neighbours  of 
Indi  live  in  peace,  and  allow  them  to  rebuild  their  town.  The 
Milanese  with  scorn  refused  to  obey,  and  the  war  began  be- 
tween the  emperor,  joined  by  the  militia  of  Pavia  and  Cre- 
mona on  one  side,  and  the  Milanese  and  their  allies  on  the 
other.  The  war  lasted  several  years,  and  horrid  cruelties 
were  committed  by  both  parties.  At  last  Milan  was  obltged 
to  surrender,  in  Mfarch,  1 162 ;  the  inhabitants  were  ordered 
to  leave  the  town  with  all  they  could  carry,  after  which 
Milan  was  sentenced  to  be  treated  as  it  had  treated  Lodi — 
to  be  razed  to  the  ground ;  and  the  people  of  Cremona, 
Pavia,  Lodi,  and  Como  readily  executed  the  sentence.  The 
MiUnefe  were  tcmttered  in  the  Tillages  around.    Thus  hr 


tha  treatment  of  Milan  was  only  a  stern  ntnlNitiaa ;  bot  s 
change  took  plaoe  in  the  character  of  the  laapeetivw  pafttcs; 
the  conquerors  abused  their  triumph,  and  the  fbrmcr  s^ 
pressors  became  the  oppressed  without  having  given  aay 
fresh  provocation.  Frederic  having  returned  to  Gemaay, 
his  officers  and  podestas  treated  the  Milanasa  and  olhar  Los- 
bards  with  the  most  unsparing  rigour,  and  oppraaattd  thmm  n 
every  way.  Even  the  towns  of  the  Imperuu  patty,  nnk  u 
Cremona,  were  not  treated  much  better;  they  vara  aUov«d 
to  retain  their  consuls,  but  were  oppressed  with  taxeaw  Tbs 
emperor  was  applied  to  for  redress,  hut  in  vatn.  At  lea  s 
general  spirit  pervaded  the  cities  of  Lombardy,  and  ex- 
tended to  those  of  the  Marches  of  Veiona  and  TVsvieo  be- 
vend  the  Adige.  In  April,  1167,  a  secret  conAreikoe  vm 
held  by  deputies  of  the  various  cities,  in  the  eooveot  ef 
Pontida,  in  the  territory  of  Bergamo ;  and  it  was  neat  ml 
to  form  a  league  for  the  common  pvotection,  and  lo  %mtA 
the  Milanese  in  rebuilding  their  ci^.  Pope  Alesandet  IlL 
declared  himself  protector  of  the  Lombard  l0S{ft»%  vkirk 
consisted  of  fifteen  cities :  Cremona,  Bergamo,  Bressia,  Fkr- 
rara,  Bologna,  Modena,  Milan,  Parma,  Piacensa,  Verona, 
Vicenia,  Padua,  Venice,  Trsviso,  and  Lodi,  vhieli  wu 
obliged  to  follow  the  rest.  The  league  was  afterward 
joined  by  Ravenna,  Rimini,  Reggio,  Bobbio,  Tortona,  Vct^ 
colli,  Mantua,  and  Novara.  Pavia  only  remained  altaHNJ 
to  the  emperor *s  party,  and  as  the  maiqiiis  of  Mo»dbfii 
took  the  same  side,  the  allies,  after  rebuildinf  Milaa. 
founded  a  new  town  on  the  borders  of  Montfarat,  whick 
they  called  Alessandria,  from  the  name  of  their  preteejet. 
The  towns  re-established  their  consular  eovemme»i^  and  s 
kind  of  federal  diet  was  assembled  at  ifodena,  ceinyosed  sf 
consuls  of  the  various  cities,  who  were  s^led  lectoffa  of  tht 
league.  But  this  appearance  of  a  federal  onioo  kaled  ealf 
as  long  as  the  contest  with  Frederic,  after  whieb  it  disaehei 
itself.  The  league  however  carried  its  purpose  btavsh  Ibr 
the  time.  After  several  campaigns,  the  Lombard  nmtat 
completely  defeated  the  Imperial  srmv  at  Legnano,  in  Mar. 
1 1 76,  took  the  emperor*s  camp,  and  Frederie  was  oMiged  i» 
escape  alone  to  Pavia.  This  led  to  a  truce,  and  aftemH* 
to  tne  peace  of  Constance,  in  1183.  By  thia  eeMfaird 
treaty,  which  served  for  ages  after  as  an  authority  fu  rvr:!- 
lating  questions  which  arose  between  the  German  tmpM 
and  the  North  Italian  states,  the  cities  were  eonftrmed  n 
their  independent  administration;  thev  had  the  right  U 
declaring  war,  of  coining,  in  short  all  the  attribatts  W 
sovereignty,  under  an  acknowledgment  however  ef  lb* 
emperor  as  king  of  Itsly  and  their  suserain,  who  s^ 
pointed  an  imperial  vicar  to  represent  him  in  Lombardy.  ai 
well  as  judges  of  appeal  in  civil  matters;  and  ibcy  wcrt 
bound  to  furnish  him  with  foderum  on  his  passage,  aa  wll 
as  with  a  military  contingent  against  other  states  who  wov 
not  members  of  the  Lombard  league. 

The  glorious  struggle  of  the  J..ombarda  for  tbeir  Mt- 
pendence  being  terminated,  they  soon  fell  again  to  qoarrvi- 
ling  among  themselves.  Several  of  the  towns,  in  order  to 
check  their  internal  factions,  adopted  the  institution  o#  tW 
Podesta,  which  Frederic  had  first  introduced.  Thia  eAcvr 
was  a  kind  of  dictator ;  he  was  supreme  judge,  ••«^*^  horn- 
ever  by  lawyers  or  assessons  and  had  the  right  of  tntfktvc 
capital  punishment.  He  was  always  chosen  ftom  the  Mr- 
ritory  of  another  town,  and  from  among  the  nobiliiy,  u»d 
changed  generally  every  year.  It  was  imagined  Ibal  bv 
chosing  a  stranger,  impartiality  might  be  better  seeim^ 
Milan  chose,  in  1186,  for  its  podesta,  Uberto  Visconti,  c£ 
Piacenxa.  The  consuls  still  remained  as  magbt rates  of 
various  kinds.  The  first  in  rank  were  styled  'uonsob  U 
the  Commune,'  and  they  commanded  the  militia  of  the  rr> 
spective  districts  of  the  city.  There  were  also  *  Consitls  cf 
Justice,'  who  were  justices  of  the  peace,  and  'Consuls  vf 
the  Merchants,'  elected  by  the  various  trades.  The  ooostls 
of  the  commune  had  the  administration  of  the  finances,  bot 
were  obliged  to  consult  with  the  council  of  ciedenxa.  In 
1 1 98  a  fresh  rupture  broke  out  at  Milan  between  the  noh^ 
and  the  'popolani*  or  burghers.  The  latter  insisted  «at 
having  their  separate  council,  which  was  called  *  CredcfiX& 
di  Sant'  Ambn^io,'  and  it  happened  thst  several  noble» 
sided  with  the  popular  party,  and  had  their  names  inacrihad 
in  the  registers  or  trades.  The  Credenxa  di  Sant'  Anifaro(i» 
was  at  first  composed  of  artisans ;  the  wealthier  dtiseos^  mcr  • 
chants,  and  men  of  liberal  profciisions  formed  another  dis- 
tinct credenxa,which  they  called  Delia  Motta.  The  valvna«»u 
or  inferior  nobles,  formed  hkcwise  their  own  council  ( Veiri 
says  they  joined  that  of  La  Motta)  distina  from  that  of  tW 
Digitized  Dy  \^JV^^^v  iv^ 
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higher  tiobles  or  capittni*  who,  with  the  archbishop  at  their 
bead*  assembled  in  their  own  connoiU  called  '  Credenza  del 
OttliardK*  Each  of  thete  oouneils  had  its  consuls,  who 
made  edicts  for  those  under  their  respective  jurisdiction.  In 
maitert  concerning  the  whole  state,  deputies  from  each  clasd 
assembled  in  a  general  council,  the  numbers  of  which  ap- 
pear to  haTe  Taried  from  800  to  1000.  The  manner  of 
electing  these  deputies,  their  condition  and  qualifications, 
and  tb«  duration  of  their  offiooj  are  not  ascertained.  Tlie 
podestA  summoned  the  general  council  upon  important 
oeeasions. 

The  four  credenze  however  generally  resolved  themselves 
into  two  parties,  the  nobles  and  the  popolani  (or  plebeians). 
The  nobles  at  that  epoch  were  strong  by  their  connexions, 
their  subfeudatories  and  dependents,  forming  altogether  a 
numeroui  and  compact  body,  the  most  warlike  part  of  tho 
population  ;  they  were  the  only  cavalry  that  had  stood  the 
brunt  of  the  wari  against  Frederic  Barbarossa.  Their  su- 
perior address,  their  acquaintance  with  foreign  courts  and 
coundif,  gave  them  great  advantage;  the  archbishop  and 
his  dependents  were  on  their  side ;  and  so  in  most  cases 
was  tne  podesUi,  as  he  also  was  a  noble.  Hut  they  were 
haughty  and  overbearing  towards  others,  and  quarrelsome 
among  tbemKelves ;  and  the  bui-ghers  on  their  part,  as  they 
became  wealthier,  would  no  longer  brook  their  assumed 
(superiority.  The  consequerice  was  that  the  nobles  were 
dnven  out  of  Milan  and  Brescia,  but  they  returned,  being 
supported  by  their  friends  ftom  Cremona  and  other  places. 
RetiKio.  Bologoa,  and  other  cities  were  likewise  distracted. 
Besides  these  internal  feuds,  there  was  the  old  rivahy 
among  the  towns,  which  revived  after  their  united  con- 
tents with  the  emperor  had  terminated.  The  intermi- 
nable list  of  these  petty  war^  which  is  given  by  Bossi 
and  other  historians,  without  any  intelligible  account  of 
the  origin  of  most  of  them,  excites  a  feeling  of  indignatioh 
mixed  with  contempt;  people  were  killed,  property  was 
dettroyed,  and  flimilies  were  made  unhappy  by  these  absurd 
feuds. 

One  half  of  the  index  of  the  fifteenth  volume  of  Bossi's 
'  History  of  Italy,'  which  dohiprises  the  events  of  the  thir- 
teenth ctentury,  cotisists  of  such  heads  as  these : — Wars  of 
the  Lombard  cities  ;  private  wars  of  various  Italian  cities ) 
other  wars  of  the  Italian  cities ;  fresh  contests  between 
the  Italitn  cities;  peace  made  between  several  cities; 
wars  and  tuMults  in  the  cities ;  wars  of  the  Italian  cities 
(this  head  is  repeated  at  least  twenty  times) ;  wars  of  Lom- 
bardy :  tumulu  of  Brescia  and  Milan ;  tumults  at  Piacenza ; 
wars  m  Lombardy  atid  other  parts  of  Italy;  wars  of  Ro- 
magna,  Genoa,  tuscany,  &c. ;  and  all  this,  independent  of 
the  great  struggle  which  was  then  carried  on  between  the 
popes  and  Frederic  II.  and  his  son  Manfred.    [Qublphs 

A.f  o  GtrlBXtllf  9.] 

Such  Was  the  condition  of  the  free  Italian  cities  in  the 
thirteenth  centut-y,  artd  such  the  manner  in  which  their 
citliens  enjoyed  that  independence  for  which  their  fathers 
had  bravelv  fbught  at  Legnano.  The  eloquent  panegyrist 
of  the  luUan  republics  of  the  middle  ages  attempts  to  ex- 
coie  their  pughacious  propensity  by  observing  that  *  there 
woe  then  nO  regular  soldiers  like  ours,  who  have  now  to 
bear  all  the  privations  and  dangers  of  war;  military  service 
vras  then  a  temporary  duty,  the  pleasure  and  pastime  of 
every  citixeii,  to  which  he  consecrated  a  few  days  every 
year;  he  fought  in  sight  of  his  own  walls;  if  he  was 
wounded  he  was  brought  back  to  his  own  house ;  and  if  he 
died  his  loss  was  lamented  by  all  his  townsmen  (Sismondi, 
RipMiqtM  Italienne9,  ch.  xv.);  and  further  on  he  says 
that  *  in  all  the  quarrels  of  the  wealthier  citizens,  first  with 
the  nobles,  and  aHerWards  with  the  lower  classes,  civil 
liberty  was  frequently  violated,  and  personal  rights  and  se- 
curity were  often  overlooked ;  but  while  in  the  midst  of 
these  disorders  civil  liberty  was  trampled  upon,  democratic 
liberty  remained.  Democratic  liberty  consists,  not  in  secu- 
rity, but  in  power;  it  does  not  ensure  to  nations  either 
tiaDquillity  or  order,  economy  or  prudence,  but  it  carries 
within  itself  its  own  reward.  It  affords  the  sweetest  enjoy- 
meut  to  the  citizen  who  has  once  tasted  of  It,  in  the  grati- 
ftouionof  infiuencing  the  fiite  of  his  country^  aud  of  sharing 
til  its  aovereignty,  not  acknowledging  any  Authorities  he 
ha*  not  himself  created.'  {RSpabLItat.,ch,xxr.)  This  is  a 
|K)rtrait  of  democracy  by  otie  of  its  ablest  and  most  consci- 
entious apologists. 

It  has  been  said  that  notwithstanding  all  these  feuds  the 
Ittlian  firee  cities  prospered ;  the  real  truth  ift  that  some  of 


them  flouridied  at  the  expense  of  the  otherf.  It  is  observed 
that  a  number  of  towns  which  are  mentioned  as  being  of 
importance  in  the  eleventh  century,  had  disappeared  in  the 
thirteenth.  We  read  of  the  glory  and  wealth  of  Milan  and 
Florence,  but  we  take  no  account  of  the  depopulation  and 
calamities  of  Lodi  and  of  Pisa ;  it  is  the  same  with  antient 
history.  We  see  Rome  growing  and  thriving,  but  we  are 
apt  to  overlook  the  numerous  towns  of  Latium  and  of  Sam- 
nium  which  were  annihilated  through  her  pr^dominance. 
Several  causes  contributed  to  keep  up  the  wealth  of  the 
great  Lombard  cities  during  the  middle  ages ;  the  extraor- 
dinary fbrtihty  of  their  territory,  their  manufactures,  in 
which  they  were  unrivalled  in  Europe,  and  the  practice  of 
their  citizens  of  lending  money  at  high  interest  throughout 
Europe,  from  whence  the  name  of  Lombard  became  syno- 
nymous with  that  of  banker  as  well  as  usurer.  But  how- 
ever f  ourishing  the  cities  might  be,  the  subject  country 
had  little  participation  in  their  splendour,  and  the  greatest 
sufibrers  in  the  continual  wars  between  them  were  the  un- 
fortunate country-people,  who  in  all  these  republics  had  no 
political  rights,  had  no  voice  in  these  quarrels,  but  were 
doomed  to  suffer  from  both  parties,  who  treated  them  like 
dogs.  The  chronicler  Ferratus  of  Yicenza  makes  an 
appalling  sketch  of  the  sufferings  of  the  rural  population, 
of  which  Sismondi  gives  an  exiiact  in  ch.  xxviii.  of  his 
history. 

In  the  contests  between  tue  popes  and  Frederic  II.  the 
Lombard  cities  were  divided :  Milan,  Brescia,  Piacenza,  aud 
Modena  were  against  the  emperor ;  Cremona,  Parma,  Mo- 
dena,  Reggio,  were  for  him.  But  his  most  effective  ally 
was  Eccelino  da  Romano,  whom  the  Veronese  had  made 
their  podesti,  and  who  ccmtrived  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion to  make  himself  master  not  only  of  Verona,  but  also 
of  Yicenza  and  Padua,  and  all  the  Marches.  In  1237  Fre- 
deric attacked  the  Milanese  and  their  allies  at  Cortenova. 
near  the  river  Oglio,  and  completely  defeated  them.  Still 
the  emperor  was  prevented  bv  other  accident!  from  pur- 
suing his  advantage,  and  Milan  was  saved.  A  desultory 
war  continbed  till  his  death. 

Meantime  renewed  affrays  between  the  nobles  and  the 
burghers  of  Milan  induced  the  latter,  Who  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  podest^  for  favotu'ing  the  nobles,  to  have  a  distinct 
podest^,  or  magistrate  for  thenfselves,  aa  they  had  already 
a  separate  credenza  and  separate  consuls.  They  chose  for 
this  office  Pagano  della  Torre,  lord  of  Valsesina,  a  pow- 
erful feudatory^  who  had  been  of  great  use  to  the  Milanese 
after  the  defeat  of  Ck>rtenova,  and  they  Styled  him  *  Pro- 
tector of  the  people.'  The  nobles  had  now  for  their  cham- 
pion the  archbishop  Fra  Leotie  da  Perego.  a  fanatical  monk, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  subserviency  to  the  pope, 
and  his  seal  against  the  Catbari,  a  kind  of  heretics,  many 
of  whom  were  burnt  at  Milan.  On  the  death  of  Pagano 
della  Torre,  the  people  chose  his  nephew  Martino  for  their 
chief  magistrate,  with  the  titleof  Elder,'  'Anziano  della  Cre- 
denza,' for  an  indefinite  time.  He  was  afterwards  styled 
'  Signer  del  Popolo/  *  lord  of  the  people.*  The  nobles  chose 
for  their  pedes tci  Paolo  da  Soresina.  Martino  however  had 
the  advantage,  and  expelled  Soresina.  The  nobles  had  then 
recourse  to  Eccelino  da  Romano,  who  ruled  Vicenza  and 
Verona,  and  had  also  taken  Brescia.  He  advanced  towards 
Milan  with  a  splendid  army,  crossed  the  Adda,  but  found 
himself  hemmed  in  by  enemies  on  all  sides,  his  own  former 
friends  Oberto  Pelavicino  of  Cremona  and  Buoso  di  Doara, 
both  Guibelines,  having  turned  against  him.  He  attempted 
a  retreat,  but  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  and  died  of 
his  wounds,  in  October,  1 259. 

The  exiled  nobles  of  Milan  still  kept  the  field,  and  Mar- 
tino della  Torre,  unable  to  reduce  them  for  want  of  cavalry, 
engaged  Pelavicino  and  his  troops  in  the  service  of  Milan, 
with  the  title  of  captain-general  for  five  years  and  a  pen- 
sion. This  was  the  beginning  of  the  practice  so  prevalent 
afterwards  of  hiring  mercenary  troops,  or  condottieri.  The 
Milanese  emigrants  were  besieged  in  the  castle  of  Tabiago, 
near  Brianza,  where  having  exhausted  their  provisions  and 
the  water  of  the  wells,  and  their  horses  havmg  died,  they 
surrendered  at  discretion.  They  were  taken  to  Milan  in 
chains,  and  confined  in  iroU  cages  exposed  to  public  view, 
and  kept  there  for  years. 

In  1260  Martino  delb  Torre  was  chosen  by  the  towns  of 
Lodi  and  Novam  as  their  •  signer©,'  or  lord,  which  in  those 
small  communities  implied  a  more  absolute  authority  than 
that  which  he  had  at  Milan.  The  fkshion  spread ;  Cremona 
chose  fcr  iU  lord  the  marquis  Jif^ij^^n^j-^  Veruna  chose 
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Martino  delta  Scala;  Mantua,  tbo  count  San  Bonifitxio; 
Ferrara,  the  marauis  of  Esto,  &c.  The  desire  of  tranquillity 
and  repose  from  factions  induced  the  citizens  to  submit  to  a 
chief  who  could  make  himself  feared,  and  they  chiefly 
required  of  him  to  punish  quickly  and  severely  those  who 
troubled  the  public  peace.  They  preferred  summary  and 
often  brutal  justice  to  anarchv. 

After  the  death  of  Archbishop  Percgo  the  chapter  was 
divided,  as  to  the  choice  of  his  successor,  between  a  nephew 
of  Martino  della  Torre  and  another.  Pope  Alexander  IV^ 
who  was  offended  with  Martino  for  having  allied  himself 
with  Pelavicino,  a  Guibeline,  and  suspected  of  heresy, 
named  to  the  see  the  canon  Otho  Visconti,  of  a  noble  and 
powerful  family,  who  had  been  exiled  with  the  other  nobles 
some  years  before.  But  as  the  Della  Torre  opposed  his 
coming  to  Milan,  considering  him  as  an  emigrant,  the  arch- 
bishop elect  continued  for  several  years  to  remain  on  the 
estates  of  his  family  near  the  lake  of  Como,  where  he  col- 
lected many  of  the  disaffected,  with  whom  he  carried  on 
a  sort  of  predatory  warfare  against  Milan.  Martino  della 
Torre  having  died  in  1263,  his  brother  Philip  succeeded  him 
as  lord  of  Milan,  Lodi,  and  Novara,  to  which  he  added 
Como,  Vercelli,  and  Bergamo,  which  towns  elected  him  as 
their  lord.  Thus  the  foundation  was  laid  of  that  consolida- 
tion of  Lombardy  into  one  state  which  in  after-times  was 
known  by  the  name  of  the  duchy  of  Milan.  Philip  della 
Torre  die<d  in  1265,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew  Na- 
poleone  della  Torre.  TheTorriani,  or  Della  Torre  tamily,  did 
not  alter  the  form  of  the  institutions  of  Milan ;  the  podestili, 
the  credenza,  and  the  consuls  remained  as  before,  with  an 
authority  independent,  apparently  at  least,  of  that  of  the 
lord.  This  policy  was  thejuune  as  that  pursued  by  the  first 
Medici  at  Florence. 

As  long  as  Pope  Gregory  X.  lived,  the  archbishop  Vis- 
conti was  cautious  in  his  movements,  as  that  wise  pontiff 
did  not  choose  to  encourage  the  preponderance  of  either 
Guelphs  or  Guibelines ;  but  after  his  death  in  1276  Visconti 
grew  bolder ;  he  took  possession  of  Como  and  Lecoo,  and 
at  last  marched  against  Milan.  Napoleone  della  Torre 
came  out  to  meet  him,  but  was  surprised  and  taken  pri- 
soner, and  he  and  his  relations  were  confined  in  cages,  after 
the  example  set  by  his  uncle  Martino.  The  people  of 
Milan,  hearing  of  the  defeat,  rose  against  the  adherents  of 
the  Torriani,  pelted  them  with  stones,  and  drove  them  out  of 
the  city.  A  deputation  of  citizens  was  sent  to  the  archbishop 
Visconti,  whom  they  saluted  as  '  Perpetual  Lord  of  Milan.' 
This  occurred  in  January,  1277.  *  It  was  but  one  dynasty 
supplanting  another.  The  Torriani,  who  had  raised  them- 
selves by  acting  the  part  of  demagogues,  introduced  mo- 
narchical habits,  depressed  the  nobles,  and  drove  them  into 
exile.  The  Visconti,  returning  at  the  head  of  this  lone-pro- 
scribed nobility,  which  was  now  ruined  in  fortune,  and  had 
become  mercenary,  found  the  people  corrupted  by  servitude. 
There  was  no  longer  any  independence  of  spirit  in  any 
class,  no  elevation  of  character  or  love  of  liberty;  and 
although  republican  councils  and  popular  institutions  con- 
tinued for  a  long  time  after,  the  pnnciple  of  life  which  once 
animated  them  was  extinct,  and  the  sovereign  power  was 
transmitted  by  the  first  and  virtuous  Visconti  to  their  im- 
becile and  vicious  descendants,  without  the  nation  attempt- 
ing to  recover  it  from  their  grasp.*  (Sismondi,  RcpubL 
It(d.,  ch.  xxii.) 

The  power  of  the  Visconti,  though  in  fact  hererlitary,  waa 
at  first,  at  least  in  form,  dependent  on  the  sanction  of  the 
people,  who,  at  tho  death  of  the  actual  lord,  elected  his  suc- 
cessor. The  council  of  the  eldart  continued  to  discuss  the 
laws  which  the  lord  proposed,  to  levy  the  taxes,  superintend 
tho  expenditure,  and  to  exercise  the  other  functions  of 
a  legislature.  But  gradually,  and  especially  fh>m  the  time 
of  Bcrnab6  Visconti,  the  lord  took  upon  himself  to  issue  his 
own  laws  or  statutes,  to  impose  taxes,  let  to  farm  the 
revenue,  make  war,  and,  in  short,  exercise  all  the  acts  of 
sovereignty.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  Visconti  ranked 
among  the  roost  powerful  Italian  princes.  They  extended 
their  dominions  not  onlv  over  Lombardy  Proper,  north  of 
the  Po,  but  over  part  of  Montferrat,  including  Asti,  Ales- 
sandria, Bobbio,  Tortona,  and  also  to  Parma,  Piaceuza, 
Bologna,  and  other  towns  south  of  the  Po.  Gian  Galeazzo^ 
Visconti  received  in  1395,  fW>m  the  Emperor  Wenceslas,  the 
title  of '  Duke  of  Milan  and  Count  of  Pavia.'  The  charter  of 
investiture  included  twenty-six  towns  and  their  territoriaa. 
extending  from  the  hills  of  Montferrat  to  the  laeoons  of 
Venice.    Bendet  theie  be  obtained  alio  poMtsaion  by  force 


or  fraud  of  Genoa,  Lucca,  Pisa,  Siena.  Penigift,  BoUgHM* 
and  other  parts  of  Romagna.  Florence  alone  stood  in  lus 
way,  and  he  was  preparing  to  attack  it  with  all  hia  Ibreca, 
when  he  died  of  the  plague,  in  September,  1402,  Iji  the 
following  century  tlte  du^  of  Milan  became  ckcunwcnibcd 
within  narrower  limits.  Ine  Venetians  took  the  three  fvo- 
vinces  of  Brescia,  Bergamo,  and  Crema,  between  tbe  Manas 
and  the  Adda,  which  last  river  became  the  boundary  of  ibe 
two  states.  The  Swiss  took  possession  of  Bellinzoon,  mud 
other  valleys  north  of  the  Lago  Maggiore.  The  ducbjr  of 
Milan  likewise  lost  its  conquests  south  of  the  Po.  On 
the  side  of  Piedmont  its  boundary  was  the  Seaia,  in- 
cluding within  its  limits  the  extensive  province  of  Novsia, 
which  now  forms  part  of  the  Sardinian  territorica.  The 
duchy  of  Milan  therefore,  as  possessed  by  the  later  Vm- 
conti  and  their  successors  the  Sfbrza,  fh>m  whom  ii  cmmm 
into  possession  of  Charles  V.,  extended  about  70  miles  Dcfik 
to  south  from  the  Alps  to  the  Po,  and  60  miles  east  to  m^A 
Its  principal  cities  were  Milan,  Pavia,  and  Cremona.  Man- 
tua formed  a  separate  duchy  until  the  war  of  the  Spazu»h 
succession,  when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  booae  of 
Austria,  and  annexed  to  the  auchy  of  Milan.  Those  two 
duchies  constituted  Lombard v  Fit>per.  Tho  duchy  at 
Milan,  during  a  century  and  a  half  that  it  remained  andct 
the  Spanish  branch  of  the  hotise  of  Atistria,  declined  grootly 
from  its  former  prosperity.  The  delegatod  abaolutis^  of 
Spanish  viceroys  and  governors  was  &tal  to  Milan,  Noplea, 
and  Sicily.  The  wretched  system  of  that  adminialmtjoii 
and  the  misery  of  the  population  subject  to  it  home  bom 
admirably  portrayed  byManzoni,  in  his  'IVomeaai  Spomx,* 
and  by  Cantii,  in  bis  '  Ragionamenti  snlla  Storta  MnB- 
barda  del  Secolo  xviL,'  which  is  a  commentary  on  tbo  work 
of  Manzoni. 

With  ita  transfer  to  the  German  branch  of  tho  houao  of 
Austria  Lombardy  began  to  recover  its  prosperity.  But  it 
was  under  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa  that  improvonwota  of 
every  sort  proceeded  with  ntpid  strides,  and  the  duchy  of 
Milan  assumed  a  new  aspect  The  population  also  is 
rapidly.    In   1749   it  was  900,000,  and    in   1770    it 


1,130,000.  Joseph  II.  pursued  the  career  of  improv 
in  Lombardy,  and  Verri,  who  wrote  his  history  of  Mihui  at 
the  time,  remarked  upon  the  dense  population  of  thia  limslcd 
tract  of  country,  and  its  fertility,  which,  besides  abuadanti; 
supplying  its  inbabitanta  with  all  the  necesaariea  of  llfi^  teft 
them  an  annual  surplus  of  produce  for  exportatiou  to  the 
amount  of  1,350,000  sequins,  about  sixteen  millions  of  fraacs. 
The  conseauence  of  all  tbb  was,  that  the  people  of  Ijonbordy 
grew  attacned  to  the  Austrian  sway,  ana  when  tho  Fronrh, 
in  1796,  invaded  the  country,  they  found  the  infaohitftnu 
in  general  extremely  cool  towards  them  and  their  r«poli6- 
can  doctrines.  The  partisans  of  the  French  gathena  frueo 
other  districts,  fVom  the  Venetian  provinces  of  Bcrgaaao 
and  Brescia,  and  also  from  Modena,  Bologna,  ond  other 
countries  south  of  the  Po,  which  were  not  so  well  odmaift> 
tered  as  the  Milanese.  The  subsequent  vicissitudeo  of  Lam- 
hardy  arenoticed  under  tlieLoMBAAOo-VKNSTiAif  Ki9gooil 

LOMBBZ.    [GbrsO 

LOMBHOOK,  or  LOMBOK,  an  island  of  tho  lodi^ 
Archipelago,  lying  between  8*"  and  9**  S.  Uu.  and  1 U* 
and  U?"*  E.  long.  It  has  the  island  of  Bali  on  the  vc*t« 
and  that  of  Sumbhawa  on  the  east.  Tlie  form  of  lutnh- 
hook  is  neariy  square ;  its  mean  length  and  breadth  b«tn«c 
respectively  53  and  45  miles.  The  surface  of  the  blar»d  t% 
moimtainous.  The  loftiest  of  its  mountains,  the  peak  ^ 
Lombhook,  is  said  to  rise  to  the  height  of  bOOO  feet  abi^^c 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  island  is  populous  and  well  rtiK 
tivated,  and  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with  ^-crduno.  It 
iM  abundantly  supplied  with  springs  of  water,  whida  CnHl 
several  small  streams ;  some  of  which  fall  into  tho  a«oi  «« 
the  west  side,  where  there  is  a  commodious  harbour.  Shino 
which  enter  the  harbour  may  procure  fK>m  tho  naktiw^ 
abundant  supplies  of  oxen,  swine,  goats,  poultry,  and  wvi;v- 
tables.  The  inhabitants,  who  are  generally  intelltgonf ,  and 
have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  civilization,  cmri'v 
on  a  brisk  traffic  with  Java  and  Borneo ;  their  chief  Ibod 
is  rice,  which  they  cultivate  by  means  of  large  tank« 
reservoirs  of  water.  Tho  ruler  or  rajah  of  Lombbo«»K  ^ 
tributary  to  the  sultan  of  Bali,  and  tlio  island  has  iav«vr 
been  brotight  under  subjection  by  any  European  power. 

LOMOND,  LOCH,  is  a  Uke  in  Scotknd,  e&tendm^  %.». 
tween  56*  and  56*  20^  N.  lat.,  and  4*  30^  and  4"  4*^  \|r. 
long.,  in  a  direction  from  north  by  west  to  south  by  emsc 
On  tho  east  side  it  is  ,^p¥^)>xAtJ^^»^  SUrtsa^ 
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tnd  Peiih,  and  on  the  weBt  by  that  of  Dumbarton.  Its 
length  is  24  miles.  The  most  southern  portion,  which  is 
BfAfly  one-third  of  its  length,  is  from  four  to  seven  miles 
aoross,  and  contains  several  wood-clothed  islands.  The 
vhole  number  of  islands  in  the  lake  is  about  thirty.  North 
of  Luas  in  Dumbartonshire  it  grows  gradually  narrower, 
betnj  from  two  to  one  mile  and  even  less  in  width.  Ac- 
oocdmg  to  the  '  Statistical  Report  of  Scotland'  it  covers  a 
sorfiice  of  45  square  miles.  Its  general  depth  is  about  20 
&thoms,  but  in  some  places  it  is  as  much  as  80  and  even 
120  fathoms.  The  suHace  is  22  feet  above  the  mean  level 
of  the  sea  at  Dumbarton.  Its  waters  are  supplied  by  a 
great  number  of  small  rivers,  which  descend  from  the  adja- 
cent mountains ;  the  Enrick,  the  only  considerable  stream 
which  fiiUs  into  it,  enters  the  lake  on  the  cast  side,  at 
that  part  where  it  is  widest.  The  circumstance  of  so  many 
streams  foiling  into  it  will  account  for  the  fact  of  the  sur- 
face of  this  lake  being  from  three  to  five  feet  higher  in 
winter  than  it  is  in  summer.  The  riv^  Leven,  which  issues 
from  its  southern  extremity,  carries  the  surplus  waters  to 
the  Clyde.  Loch  Lomond  is  well  known  for  the  grand  and 
beautiful  scenery  which  its  banks  exhibit :  indeed  none  of 
the  Scottish  lakes  present  a  greater  variety  of^  landscaped 
The  river  Leven  runs  through  a  valley  of  considerable 
width,  which  is  hishlv  cultivated.  The  country  around  the 
southern  portion  of  the  lake  is  hilly,  but  fertile,  rich,  and 
well  cultivated :  it  contains  a  number  of  gentlemen*s  seats, 
surrounded  with  fine  natural  woods  and  plantations,  while 
the  lake  gives  a  peculiar  charm  to  the  scenery  by  its  rocky 
but  beautiful  and  finely-wooded  islands.  Adhere  the  lake 
be^s  to  narrow,  Ben  Lomond  on  the  eastern  bank  raises 
ita  ocad  to  near  3000  feet  above  the  sea.  Ben  Lomond  is  a 
beautiful  mountain,  rising  with  a  gentle  ascent,  and  covered 
with  fine  grass  to  the  very  summit.  Its  beauty  is  increased 
by  contrast  with  TuUich  Hill  and  the  mountains  of  Arro- 
quhar,  which  rise  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  with  a  steep 
declivity  and  bare  and  rocky  summits,  to  nearly  the  same 
elevation  as  Ben  Lomond.  The  northern  extremity  of  the 
lake  is  completely  enclosed  by  high,  steep,  rocky,  and  dark 
mountain-masses. 

LOMONOSOV,  MICHAEL  VASILIEVITCH,    the 
&ther  of  modern  Russian  poetry  and  literature,  was  born 
in  1711,  near  Kholmogor,  in  the  government  of  Archangel. 
£[  is  fiitber,  who  was  a  serf  of  the  crown,  was  by  occupation 
a  fisherman,  and  Michael  more  than  once  accompanied  him 
in   fishing  excursions  in  the  White  and  Northern  seas. 
The  long  winters  were  devoted  by  him  to  study,  in  which 
he  was  assisted  by  the  instruction  he  received  from  a  priest; 
and  although  bis  stock  of  books  was  exceedingly  limited, 
being  nearly  confined  to  a  grammar,  a  treatise  on  arith- 
metic, and  a  psalter,  he  mauo  such  diligent  use  of  them, 
that  at  last  he  had  them  all  by  heart.    What  he  thus  ac- 
quired served  only  to  increase  his  desire  for  further  infor- 
mation: he  accordingly  determined  to  make  his  way  at 
once  to  Moscow,  to  which  capital  he  journeyed  in  a  cart 
that  was  conveying  thither  a  load  of  frozen  fish.    Having 
f^reatJy  distinguished  himself,  first  in  the  Zaikonopaski 
School  there,  and  afterwards  in  the  university  of  Kiev, 
l»e  Wis  sent  to  complete  his  education  at  the  Academy 
of    fit.  Petersburg  in   1734,   where    he  applied    himself 
more  particularly  to  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  and 
m&xicrilogy.    After  two  years  spent  in  those  studies   he 
was    lent  to  Marburg,  in  order    that  he  might   perfect 
himself  under  the  celebrated  philosopher  Christian  Wolff, 
under  whom  he  continued  three   years,   and  then   pro- 
c-eeded  to  Freyburg,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  practical 
kooiirlodge  of  metallurgy  and  mining.   Yet  although  chiefly 
4jocupied  by  such  pursuits,  he  did  not  neglect  literature,  but 
ilili^ently  read  all  the  best  German  poets  of  that  period,  and 
dcftennined  to  rival  them.    One  of  his  first  literary  efforts 
W3A  an  ode  on  the  taking  of  Khoten,  which  he  sent  to  the 
cmpxieas  Anne,  and  which  obtained  for  him  general  admira- 
tz'jo.       In  the  meanwhile  he  had  married  during  his  resi- 
•acaee  at  Marburg,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that  he  so 
2im>i^ed   himself  in  pecuniary  difficulties,   that  he  was 
i  r44i^ed  to  lose  no  time  in  returning  to  his  own  country. 
^  After  bis  arrival  at  St.  Petersburg  he  was  made  an  associate 
nf  the  Academy  in  1741;  and  in  1746,  professor  of  che- 
Kustryw  besides  which  other  appointments  and  honours  were 
t=uaferr«d  upon  him,  and  in  1760  he  was  made  rector  of  the 
^vmn^^ium  and  university.    He  died  April  4  (16),  1765. 

The   complete  collection  of  his  works,  published  by  the 
Aeadgipy,  which  has  passed  through  several  editions,  ex- 


tends to  sixteen  volumes;  and  the  titles  alone  of  his 
works  would  serve  to  show  the  great  range  and  diver- 
sity of  Lomonosov'ji  studies.  It  would  in  fhct  be  difficult  to 
name  any  one  who  can  be  compared  with  him  for  the  enoy- 
clopflsdical  multiforiousness  of  his  writings.  Chronology, 
history,  grammar,  rhetoric,  criticism,  astronomy,  physics* 
chemistry,  meteorology,  poetry — all  engaged  him  by  turns, 
and  he  showed  himself  to  have  a  genius  for  all.  Later  dis- 
coveries and  improvements  in  science  have  of  course  some- 
what dimmed  tne  lustre  which  his  writings  of  that  class  at 
first  shed  upon  his  name ;  but  the  service  he  rendered  to 
the  literature  of  his  country,  both  by  precept  and  example, 
no  length  of  time  can  obscure.  His  grammar  entitles  him 
to  be  considered  the  legislator  of  the  language,  and  as  the 
first  who  gave  regularity  and  stability  to  its  elements :  in 
poetry  he  has  scarcely  been  equalled  by  any  one,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Derzhavin,  in  energy  of  style  and  sub- 
limity of  ideas;  notwithstanding  that,  unlike  those  who 
have  succeeded  hirot  he  found  no  model  to  guide  him  in 
any  of  those  who  had  gone  before  him,  but  had  to  purify 
and  recast  the  language  in  which  he  wrote.  Polevoi's  bio- 
graphical novel,  entitled  *  M.  V.  Lomonosov,'  2  vols.,  8vo., 
1 836,  contains,  with  some  admixture  of  fiction,  almost  all 
that  can  now  be  collected  regarding  the  life  of  this  extra- 
ordinary man,  together  with  notices  of  his  chief  literary 
contemporaries. 

LONCHE'RES,  lUiger's  name  for  a  genus  of  RodenU, 
including  Echimys  of  Geoffrey,  a  species  of  Hystrix  ot 
Schreber  and  others,  and  a  species  of  Myoxus  of  Zimmer- 
man and  othera.    [MuRiDiB ;  Rodsntia.] 

LONCHCyPTERIS,  a  genus  of  fossil  ferns  established 
by  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart.  The  species  belong  principally 
to  the  coal  formation,  but  one,  Lonchopteris  Mantelli,  is 
found  in  the  Wealden  deposits  and  in  the  green-sand. 

The  leaves  are  multipinnatifid,  the  pinnicules  adnata  to 
the  rachis,  marked  by  a  midrib,  and  equal  reticulated  ner- 
vures,  and  uniform  areolse. 

LONCHU'RA,  a  genus  of  Frin^Uidcet  separated  from 
FHngilla  (Temm.),  by  Lieut-Col.  Svkes. 

Generic  Character. — Bill  strong,  short,  broad ;  mandibles 
entire,  the  upper  one  extending  in  an  angle  on  the  forehead, 
and,  with  it,  forming  the  arc  of  a  circle.  Wings  moderate, 
subacuminate ;  first  quill  very  short  and  subspurious ;  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth,  nearly  equal  and  longest  Tail 
graduated,  lanceolate ;  middle  tail  feathers  a  little  exceeding 
the  others  in  length.    Feet  moderate,  rather  slender. 

Col.  Sykes  observes  that  the  peculiar  spear-head  form  of 
the  tail,  and  the  ridge  of  the  upper  mandible  and  the  fore- 
head, forming  a  segment  of  the  same  circle,  together  with 
the  habits  of  Loncnurce  nisoria,  Cheet  and  lettconota,  afford 
sufficient  characteristics  for  their  separation.  Col.  Sykes 
adds  that  the  Gros-bec  longicone  of  the  Pi.  Col.  96  {J^be- 
riza  quadricolor.  Lath.),  belongs  to  the  same  group. 

Locality  of  the  three  species  the  Dukhun  ( Deccan).  The 
first  two  are  recorded  as  found  only  in  the  Ghauts. 

Lonchura  Vheet,  Svkes,  is  described  as  of  a  ^ale  cinna- 
mon-brown ;  the  bony  below  and  the  rump  white ;  quills 
and  tail-feathers  deep  brown.  Irides  deep  red-brown.  Fe^ 
male  with  the  colours  less  intense.  Length  of  the  body 
51  inches ;  of  the  taO,  2. 

Habits,  Reproduction,  &c.— Col.  Sykes  states  that  these 
birds  live  in  small  families,  and  that  he  frequently  found 
them  in  possession  of  the  deserted  nests  of  the  Ploceus 
PMlippensis  ;  their  own  nest,  which  he  exhibited  on  a  sub- 
sequent occasion,  is  a  perfect  hollow  ball,  made  of  a  delicate 
Agrostis,  with  a  lateral  hole  for  the  entrance  of  the  birds. 
It  was  found  in  the  fork  of  a  branch  of  the  Mimosa 
Arabica,  and  contained  ten  oblong  minute  white  eggs,  not 
much  larger  than  peas,  being  Ijths  of  an  inch  long  by  Aths 
in  diameter.  The  cry  of  the  bird  is  cheet,  cheet,  cheet, 
uttered  simultaneously  by  flocks  in  flight.  (ZooL  Proc, 
1832  and  1834.) 

LONDON,  the  capital  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  navigable 
tideway  of  the  river  Thames.  The  latitude  of  the  centre 
of  the  dome  of  St  Paul's  cathedral,  which  stands  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  what  is  strictly  the  City  of  London,  is 
51**  30'  47-59",  and  the  longitude  is  5'  48-2"  W.  of  Green- 
wich. The  latitude  of  Greenwich  Observatory,  according 
to  Mr.  Airy's  determination,  is  51*  28'  38*07".  This  por 
tion  of  the  metropolis,  the  City,  including  the  liberties,  or 
the  districts  into  which  the  municipal  franchises  and  pri- 
vileges extend^  is  divided  into  two  portions,  London  within 
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the  Walli»  And  London  without  the  WalU,  a  distinction 
which  exists  no  longer  except  in  name.  The  original  wall 
of  the  City  is  duscribed  as  having  its  beginning  at  a  fort 
which  in  part  occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Tower  of  Lon- 
don* whence  it  was  carried  northward  through  the  Street 
now  called  the  Minorie^  to  Aldsate ;  thence  diverging  to 
the  west  it  crossed  Bishopgate  churchyard  to  Cripplegate ; 
then  southerly  to  Aldersgate ;  thence  to  the  north  of  Christ's 
Hospital ;  turning  directly  south  to  Ludgate,  it  then  again 
took  a  westerly  course  to  New  Bridge  Street,  and  accoropa- 
nied  the  line  of  the  Fleet  River  to  its  junction  with  the 
Thames,  where  another  fort  marked  its  termination.  The 
space  within  the  lino  thus  described  comprehends  London 
within  the  Walls,  and  includes  98  parishes.  London 
without  the  Walls  consists  of  the  following  11  parishes:— 
St.  Andrew's,  Holborn ;  St.  Bartholomew  tlie  Great ;  St. 
Bartholomew  the  Less ;  St.  Botulph  Without,  Aldersgate ; 
St.  Botolph,  Aldgate;  St.  Botolph  Without,  Bishopgate; 
Saint  Bride*s;  St  Dunstan  in  the  West ;  St.  Giles  Without, 
Cripplegate;  St.  Sepulchre  Without^  Newgate;  Trinity,  in 
the  Minorieft;  besides  inns  of  court,  hospitals,  and  other 
extra-parochial  districts  localW  connected  with  the  above- 
named  parishes.  The  whole  of  London  Bridge  is  held  to  be 
within  the  city,  together  with  a  plot  of  ground  at  the  south 
end  of  the  old  Loudon  Bridge  on  the  Surrey  shore,  and  called 
the  Bridge-foot. 

These,  boundaries  by  no  means  include  what  is  now  un- 
derstood by  the  name  London.  They  do  not  even  circum- 
scribe the  surface  over  which  its  magistracy  exercises 
jurisdiction.  The  borough  of  Southwark,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Thames,  is,  for  certain  purposes,  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  corporate  officers  of  the  City  of  London. 
A  great  part  of  the  manor  of  Finsbury  is  also  held  by  the 
corporation  by  virtue  of  a  lease  granted  by  the  prebendary 
of  Haliwell  and  Finsbury,  in  the  cathedral  church  of 
St.  Paul)  at  an  annual  rent.  This  lease  has  been  renewed 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  date  of  its  origin  is  not  recorded ; 
but  it  is  known  that  the  corporation  has  been  thus  interested 
in  the  manor  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
It  iA  now  usual  to  consider  it  as  forming  part  of  the  metro- 
polis, or  of  Loudon,  in  the  large  sense  of  the  term,  which 
comprehends  the  City  of  London  within  and  without  the 
walls,  the  city  of  Westminster,  the  borough  of  Southwark, 
and  the  newly-created  parliamentary  boroughs  of  Finsbury, 
St.  Mary-le-bonc,  the  Tower  Hamlets,  and  Lambeth.  The 
area  of  these  several  divisions,  with  the  number  of  houses 
und  of  inhabitants  which  they  contained  at  the  census  of 
lb31,are  computed  to  be  as  follows  :«- 

Art*  io  Aeraa.  Iloiue*.  PoimUlion. 

City  of  London     .     .     •          600  17,313  122,395 

S)uthwark      .     .     .     •           590  22,482  134,117 

Westminster  >     •     .     .  2,500  31,893  202,460 

Finsbury   .....  4,670  29,605  224, S39 

St.  Mary-le-bone        .     .  5,310  27.888  234,294 

Lambelh          ....  8,840  29,079  154,613 

Tower  Hamlets    .     .      •  8,988  66,777  302,519 


Total      .      ,     .     31,498       215,039     1,375,237 
The  proportionate  increase  in  the  population  and  number 
of  houses  that  has  been  found  at  each  decennary  enumera- 
tion since  1801  has  been  as  under: — 

No  of  Houses.  iDhnbiUnts. 

1811   ..   16*98  percent.      10' 73  per  cent. 
1821    ..    16*19       „  17-66       „ 

1831    ,.   19-42       „  20-04       „ 

The  rate  of  increase  has  been  by  no  means  uniform  in 
the  different  districts.  Comparing  1 83 1  with  1801,  the  total 
increase  in  the  number  of  houses  has  been  63  per  cent,  and 
in  the  population  70  per  cent ;  but  as  regards  the  city  of 
London  there  has  been,  during  the  same  thirty  years,  a  po- 
sitive decrease  in  houses  of  5*65  per  cent.,  and  of  inhabit- 
nnti  4*43  per  cent.  The  preat  increase  has  taken  place  in 
the  newly-created  boroughs ;  the  houses  being  there  aug- 
mented in  the  proportion  of  941  P^**  cent,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants 105  per  cent  The  area  of  tne  City  being  already  fully 
occupied  by  houses,  there  was  no  room  for  their  increase, 
and  little  capacity  for  receiving  an  addition  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants.  The  trifling  diminution  experienced  in  both 
particulars  in  the  city  is  ailly  accounted  for  by  the  widening 
of  htrects,  and  by  the  increased  value  of  hou<ies  for  com- 
mercial purpose's  which  has  induced  many  persons  to  parcel 
out  their  owcllings  as  offices,  and  to  remove  with  their 
families  to  the  suburbs. 
No  enumeration  has  of  late  years  been  made  of  the  streets 


of  London ;  bat  it  has  been  computed  that,  fa*^«<^^f 
squares,  lanes,  courts,  and  alleys,  they  amount  to  between 
8000  and  10,000.  The  principal  thoroughfares  fallow  t^ 
course  of  the  Thames  from  east  to  west  The  loni^est  Ihm 
enters  from  Essex  at  Whitechapel,  and  nina  in  a  DMriy 
straight  line  to  St  Paurs  cathedral,  where  it  divides  m% 
two  arms,  one  of  which  continues  near  the  river  tbnwf  li 
Fleet-street  and  the  Strand  to  St.  James's  palace ;  the  elkir 
arm  continues  more  to  the  north,  through  Uolbom  to  t^ 
western  extremity  of  Oxford-street  and  Kensington  Gn* 
velpits.  From  a  computation  made  in  December,  l*f»5,  x 
appears  there  were  then, '  in  and  near  the  City  of  L^min, 
100  almshouses,  20  hospitals  and  inflrmaries.  3  eolkge^  it 

{)ublic  prisons,  15  flesh-markets,  1  market  for  bre  eaitk;  S 
or  herbs,  and  23  for  com,  coals,  hay,  &c.,  IS  inns  of  tmrU 
27  public  squares,  49  halls  for  companies,  6  publk  m 
treo  schools,  131  charity  schools^  207  inns,  447  tavwrn^  %i\ 
coffee-houses,  5976  ale- houses,  1000  hackney-coAclies,  4t« 
hackney -chairs,  and  7000  streets,  lanes,  coorts,  aad  aiJr^i.' 
From  the  official  returns  obtained  in  1833  by  Umomb- 
missioners  appointed  to  consider  conoeming  the  divtsioa  of 
counties  and  the  boundaries  of  boroughs,  it  appeared  that 
there  were  at  that  time  in  each  of  the  proposed  parilaaco^ 
ary  divisions  the  following  number  of  houses  rated  at  tht 
yearly  value  of  10/.  and  upwards,  and  the  asafsfrf  taSM  pud 
within  those  divisions  were  as  follows :— 


XIO  and  upmards. 

City  of  London  .            • 

14,564 

£«05,4r« 

City  of  Westminster 

17,681 

303,421 

Borough  of  South  wafk   . 

9,923 

3I,1«1 

„          Lambeth       • 

16,405 

91, W» 

„          Finsbury 

23,266 

201.0*: 

„          Marylebone  . 

21,630 

26i.SSl 

,.         Tower  HamleU 

23.187 

♦3,151 

126,656  £l,227,6r 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  metropolis  eontaincd  2ft* :« 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  houses  rated  abore  10/.  p-r 
annum  value  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  inhabitanupaji 
29*61  per  cent  of  the  whole  amount  of  assessed  taxes^  ex- 
clusive of  the  land-tax. 

Soil,  <ft;.— The  general  substratum  of  London  axkd  its 
vicinity  is  clay.  [1x)Hdon  Clay.]  Beds  of  clay,  ftna  K* 
to  200  jbet  in  thickness,  proper  fbr  making  tiles,  are  fbuni 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  City,  and  all  artmni 
the  metropolis  brick-making  is  or  has  been  carried  on  ex- 
tensively. The  clay  is  in  many  parts,  especially  on  tLe  north 
side  of  the  river,  for  a  distance  of  more  thah  a  mil«,  eovend 
with  a  thick  bed  of  gravel. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  air  in  LondcfU.  ss 
deduced  by  Mr.  L.  Howanl  from  a  series  of  obserrmtions  car- 
ried on  durins  twentv  years,  is  50^  5^  The  mean  ten- 
perature  of  each  month,  during  the  period  here  mentioccd, 
was — 


o 

January     .  36  •  34 

February  .  39*60 

March.     .  42-01 

April   .     .  47-61 

May     .     .  55*40 

June    .     •  59*36 


July     .     62 '97 
Auffust      62*90 
September  57  •  70 
October      50*79 
No-ember  42*40 
December  38* 7 i 
The  amount  of  rain  which  fell  in  each  of  the  nine  j«arw 
from  1826  to  1834,  m  the  gardens  of  the  Hortieoltural  f^\ 
ciety  at  Chiswick,  and  in  each  month  of  the  year  1834.  wm 
as  follows:— (It  is  not  known  that  there  is  any  gau^w  kryt 
within  the  limits  of  the  town  upon  which  perfect  raUacca 
can  be  placed.) 

iDcb^  I8M.  lorhM. 

1826  21*83  January  .  2'87 

1827  22*18  February  .  0*37 

1828  27-85  March  .  0*8« 

1829  26*12  April    .  .  0*63 

1830  24*27  May     .  .  1*19 

1831  26*93  June    .  •  1*63 

1832  21*59  July      .  .  6-S4 

1833  25*80  August  .  2*73 

1834  20*39  September  0*63 
October  ,  0*43 

Average  24*10  November       1*75 

December       0*74 


C^r^r      20*39 
According  to  observations  made  durmg  a  series  at  y 
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1i»»  IbHawmg  tahle  sliows  the  directions  in  wliich  the  vind 
has  blown  during  eooh  month  of  the  year : — 


N. 

N.E. 

E. 

S.E. 

s. 

s.w. 

w. 

N.W. 

January     •     • 

3J 

'4 

1 

2i 

U 

64 

64 

44 

February  .     . 

1* 

2i 

2} 

2i 

5 

54 

3} 

March       .     • 

2J 

^ 

— 

2 

21 

94 

H 

44 

April    .      ,     . 

2i 

n 

3 

H 

2i 

4 

4 

54 

May     •      •      • 

3 

4 

^ 

4* 

1 

6i 

5i 

3 

Jone    •      •      . 

5 

61 

2 

4 

I 

34 

3 

5 

July     .     .      . 

2i 

3 

2 

4 

2i 

7 

5 

51 

August      •     • 

1 

21 

U 

3 

2i 

6 

IH 

3 

September 

2 

4 

1 

4 

1 

6 

6 

6 

October     .     , 

3 

3i 

2 

34 

21 

5J 

5 

^ 

November 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

6 

5i 

5 

December.     . 

1 

2J 

31 

4 

2 

8i 

6 

4 

30^ 

45J 

261 

39 

23i 

73| 

704 

55\ 

ArehUeeiur$,^^A\thou^h  London  is  known  to  have  existed 
is  a  town  fi»  near  two  thousand  years,  5^ith  the  exception  of 
here  and  there  a  building,  or  a  mass  of  old  tenements,  all 
the  rest  it  comparatively  of  yesterday,  there  being  very  few 
portiana  vbich  afe  more  than  a  century  old,  and  those  in 
situaUont  where  they  must  be  purposely  sought  out  What 
Roman  London  was  is  now  entirely  matter  of  conjecture, 
for  although  pavements  and  other  fragments  of  antiquity 
have  been  firom  time  to  time  discovered,  they  merely  prove 
that  Roman  struotures  of  some  splendour  formerly  existed 
on  the  fitee  where  such  remains  have  been  dug  up ;  but  in 
regard  to  the  buildings  themselves  they  afford  no  informa- 
tion ;  sliil  lota  do  they  assist  us  in  forming  any  idea  of  the 
general  mode  of  building  and  the  aspect  of  the  city.    Ima- 
f  ination  may  speculate  freely  as  to  the  grandeur  of  Lon- 
diniom  nnder  the  Roman  sway,  but  it  is  impossible  for  it  to 
cheat  us  into  the  idea  of  the  city's  presenting  any  signs  of 
graodeur  in  after*times,  for  under  both  its  Anglo-Saxon 
and  Norman  sovereigns  it  must  have  been,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see,  in  a  most  wretched  condition,  and  its  inhabit- 
ants subjected  to  what  would  now  be  considered  intolerable 
nuisances  and  inconveniences.    Londinium  was  most  pro- 
bably a  British  town,  that  is,  a  large  enclosure  protected  by 
a  rampart  and  fosse,  previous  to  the  invasion  of  the  island 
by  Cm<iar,  in  whose  time  a  considerable  traffic  was  carried 
•n  between  the  Britons  and  the  Gauls.    But  though  Ceesar 
craased  the  Thames,  he  makes  no  mention  of  Londinium. 
The  first  notice  of  it  occurs  inTacitus  (Ann.,xiy.  33),  where 
n  is  spoken  of  as  not  then  honoured  with  the  name  of  a 
eulonta,  but  still  as  a  place  much  frequentd  by  merchants 
and  as  a  great  depdt  of  merchandise.     In  the  revolt  of 
Hoadioea  (a.o.  62)  Suetonius,  the  Roman  commander,  aban- 
doned Londinium  to  the  enemy,  who  massacred  all  the  in- 
habitants who  did  not  leave  it  with  Suetonius ;  a  circum- 
atanoe  which  leads  us  to  infer  that  it  was  then  chiefly  occu- 
pied as  a  Roman  station.    If  any  conclusion  can  be  drawn 
fironi  the  brief  notice  of  Tacitus,  London  was  then  incapable 
of  making  any  defence,  and  had  probably  no  wall  that  could 
tesUt  the  enemy;  though  that  historian  mentions  the  want  of 
soldiers  as  the'cause  of  its  being  abandoned  by  Suetonius. 
It  does  not  appear  from  Tacitus  whether  the  place  was 
then  deatroveu  by  the  Britons.    At  a  later  date  London 
appears  to  nave  been  made  a  colonia  under  the  name  of 
Augusta.  (Amm.  Marcell.,  xxvii.  8.)    The  antient  wall  of 
London,  ascribed  to  Theodosius,  governor  of  Britain,  began 
%t  a  fort  near  the  present  site  of  the  Tower,  and  continued 
ateng  the  Minories,  to  Cripplegate,  "Newgate,  and  Ludgate. 
The  walla  are  said  to  have  enclosed  an  area  of  somewhat 
more  than  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  to  have  been 
fuarded   by  fifteen  towers,  which  latter  are  conjectured  to 
kare  been  40  feet  high,  and  the  walls  22.    The  prsDtorium 
■ad  its  adjuncts  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of 
tttt:  Poultry  and  ComhiQ,  as  tesselated  pavements  have  been 
^ioovercd  there  and  at  the  Lothbury  gate  of  the  Bank,  and 
|»ar  St.  Mary's  Woolnoth. 
In  regard  to  Anglo-Saxon  London,  our  information  is  as 
[QtjT  OS  it  is  with  respect  to  the  Roman  city ;  but  we  may 
dy  conceive  that  it  must  have  greatly  fallen  off  in  appear- 
during  the  barbarous  period  that  succeeded  the  final 
_^_rture  of  the  Romans  from  the  island,  when  it  was 
l^mately  attacked  and  ravaged  by  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
tbe  Saxotu  and  Angles,  In  the  sixth  century  it  became 


the  capital  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of  Essex,  and  in 
the  following  one  a  bishop's  see.  Sebert,  king  of  Essex, 
having  been  converted  to  Christianity,  erected  a  cathedral 
church  to  St.  Paul,  and  an  abbey  church  to  St.  Peter,  on 
the  sites  of  the  present  cathedral  and  Westminster  Abbey. 
All  however  that  we  know  of  London,  till  for  many  cen- 
turies afterwards,  extends  no  ^rther  thaii  a  few  sites  and 
names,  the  memory  of  which  has  been  preserved,  notwith- 
standing the  successive  changes  to  which  the  places  them- 
selves have  been  subjected.  At  this  period  and  for  long 
after,  the  city  could  have  been  little  more  than  an  assem- 
blage of  hovels,  intersected  by  narrow  miry  lanes,  the  whole 
enclosed  by  walls,  except  on  the  side  towards  the  river.  It 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  Castle  Baynard  Ward,  and 
on  the  south  side  of  the  present  cathedral,  that  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kings  stood,  erected  either  by 
Al  fired,  Edward,  or  Athelstan ;  most  probably  by  the  last, 
whose  name  is  retained  in  that  of  Adel  or  Addle  Hill. 
This  Anglo-Saxon  palace  was  forsaken  by  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, who  removed  to  that  which  he  had  erected  at  West- 
minster ;  after  which,  together  with  the  cathedral,  the  first- 
mentioned  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1087.  The 
Tower  Royal  (at  the  end  of  the  street  so  called)  was  another 
palace,  erected  after  the  Norman  conquest,  but  its  origin 
cannot  be  traced.  In  Richard  II.'s  time  it  was  called  the 
Royal  Wardrobe,  and  was  granted  by  Richard  III.  to  the 
first  duke  of  Norfolk. 

Of  public  buildings  there  were  scarcely  any  besides  reli- 
gious houses  and  hospitals,  both  which  were  very  numerous 
previous  to  the  Reformation,  and  of  several  of  them  the 
names  are  retained  at  the  present  day,  viz.  Black  Friars, 
White  Friars,  Crutched  Friars,  Chartreux  (the  Charter^ 
house);  Priories — St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  (3lerkenwell  (St 
John's  Gate),  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  St.  Mary  Overies, 
Southwark;  Nunneries — St.  Helen's,  Bishopgate  Street^ 
and  Holywell,  in  Holywell  Lane,  Shoreditch ;  Hospitals — 
St.  Giles's,  St  James's  (the  Palace),  St  Katherine's, 
and  St  Thomas's.  What  few  residences  there  were  of 
any  note  were  scattered  about,  and  mingled  with  the 
meanest  habitations:  that  of  Henry,  earl  of  Northum- 
berland in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.,  stood  in  Fenchurch 
Street ;  Crosby  House  (1470,  a  portion  of  which  still  remains, 
and  has  lately  been  restored),  in  Bishopgate  Street.  Oxford 
Place,  the  residence  of  the  Veres,  earls  of  Oxford  (1598), 
was  in  St.  Swithin's  L*ne,  where  were  the  houses  of  Sir 
Richard  Empson  and  Dudley,  the  notorious  agents  of 
Henry  VII. ;  and  that  of  Cromwell,  earl  of  Essex,  stood  in 
Throgmorton  Street,  while  at  a  later  period  Alderseate 
Street  and  other  places  now  abandoned  to  shops,  countmg- 
houses,  and  warehouses,  were  inhabited  by  the  noble  and 
the  opulent  The  antient  residence  of  the  bishops  of  London 
was  in  Aldersgate-street 

As  to  the  actual  appearance  and  condition  of  the  metropolis 
we  have  little  more  than  conjectural  and  piecemeal  infbrma* 
tion  until  we  come  down  to  times  that  may  comparatively  be 
termed  recent;  for  contemporary  chroniclers  and  topo- 
graphers seem  to  have  had  no  regard  to  the  curiosity  of 
posterity ;  but  contented  themselves  with  noting,  whether 
briefly  or  prolixly,  most  drily,  what  they  beheld,  without 
aiming  at  anything  like  a  graphic  description  of  the  whole. 
We  may  however  easily  picture  to  ourselves  what  London 
must  have  been  even  in  tne  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, when  the  act  for  improving  and  paving  the  city, 
passed  in  1532,  describes  the  streets  as  *  very  foul  and  full 
of  pits  and  sloughs,  very  perilous  and  noyous  as  well  for  all 
the  king's  subjects  on  horseback  as  on  foot  with  carriages.' 
If  to  the  formidable  inconveniences  to  which  passengers 
and  tratRc  were  subjected,  we  add  those  of  narrow  crooked 
streets,  gloomy  by  day  and  left  in  total  darkness  at  night 
we  shall  be  forced  to  add  a  few  shades  more  to  the  picture 
of  the  noyous  condition  of  the  citizens.  Perhaps  even  the 
vilest  bye-lanes,  alleys,  and  courts  that  are  now  to  be  met 
with,  are,  except  in  regard  to  the  houses  themselves  and 
their  inhabitants,  hardly  a  degree  worse  than  was  the  Lon- 
don *  of  olden  times '  generally.  No  wonder  therefore  that 
pestilence  and  fire  should  at  various  times  have  committed 
such  havoc,  the  population  being  densely  cooped  up  in 
confined  and  badly  ventilated  dwellings,  constructed  for  the 
greater  part  of  plaster  and  timber,  covered  with  thatched 
roofs,  and  having  each  story  overhanging  that  immediately 
beneath  it  While  this  last-mentioned  circumstance  must 
have  contributed  not  a  little  to  unhealthiness  by  leaving 
very  little  space  between  the  ^gR?fP^^^^^|3(^of^<J 
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tito  boutM,  it  mutt  alto  have  rendered  fires  particularly 
destructive,  so  that  \vhat  wilh  the  denseness  of  the  build- 
ing*, the  combustibility  of  tlieir  materials,  and  an  insuf- 
flment  supply  of  water,  the  breaking  out  of  a  fire  roust  have 
threatened  a  conflagration  of  a  whole  neighbourhood,  as  is 
still  the  case  at  Constantinople.  At  the  present  oay  such  a 
conflagration  as  that  of  the  great  fire  of  1666  would  be  alroost 
impossible,  even  if  no  efibrts  were  made  to  arrest  iu  progress. 
Though  churches,  religious  houses,  and  some  few  private 
residences  may  have  been  substantially  built,  and  perhaps 
entitled  to  the  epithet  of  magnificent,  especially  when  com- 
pared with  the  ordinary  dweUings,  they  must  have  been 
altogether  insufficient  to  counteract  the  general  rude  and 
mean  appearance  of  the  city.  Whatever  deeree  of  comfort 
or  even  luxury  there  may  have  been  in  the  abodes  of  a 
few  great  nobles,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  people 
generally,  even  including  the  wealthier  burghers,  were 
miserably  lodged  and  housed.  The  exceptions  from  it  are 
not  to  be  mistaken  for  the  rule  itself;  and  if  we  contrast 
the  condition  of  society  class  by  class,  we  find  that,  setting 
aside  the  very  highest,  by  whom*greater  state  was  affected 
than  at  present,  all  the  rest  will  bear  no  comparison  with 
the  corresponding  ones  of  modern  times  as  regards  the 
comforts  of  life.  Many  things  which  were  formerly  the 
luxuries  of  the  few  have  since  become  the  every-day  neces- 
saries of  the  man^ ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  numerous  con- 
veniences and  enjoyments  now  placed  within  the  reach  of 
nearly  all,  though,  a  century  or  two  ago,  no  wealth  could 
procure  them.  The  pictures  given  us  by  Erasmus  and 
HoUnshed  of  the  manners  and  domestic  economy  of  our 
ancestors,  so  far  from  being  at  all  flattering,  portray  a 
state  of  semi-barbarism ;  so  that  whatever  occasion  there 
may  have  been  for  regulating  attire  and  restraining  luxurv 
in  dress,  there  was  no  need  of  sumptuary  laws  to  check 
excess  of  refinement  in  houses  and  fumitnre.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century  even  '  the  uplandish  towns  in 
the  realm'  could  not  boast  of  more  than  three  or  four 
chimneys ;  and  afterwards  the  houses  o£  the  English  were 
described  by  the  foreigi)ers  who  came  over  with  Philip  II. 
as  consisting  of  walls  built  with  '  sticks  and  dirt.*  In  the 
metropolis  the  generality  of  the  houses  may  have  been  a 
degree  better;  yet  Holmshed  himself  admits  that  Lon- 
don had  a  very  mean  appearance  in  comparison  with  most 
foreign  cities.  During  the  sixteenth  century  however  it 
greatly  extended  itself  westward  along  the  north  bank  of 
the  river,  where  many  of  the  nobility  erected '  fayre  and 
statelie  *  mansions,  of  which  Northumberland  House  is  the 
only  one  remaining,  no  traces  of  the  others  being  left, 
although  the  names  ef  several  of  them  are  still  retained  in 
the  streets  opening  into  the  Strand.  Even  Exeter  'Change, 
which  occupied  the  site  of  Exeter  House,  originally  built 
by  the  gpreat  Lord  Burleigh,  has  in  its  turn  disappeared, 
and  transmitted  its  name  to  the  present  Exeter  Hall.  Still 
greatly  as  the  metropolis  had  increased  in  extent  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  trie  map  of  it  at  that  period  (a  cut  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  *  Penny  Magazine,*  No.  427), 
shows  it  to  have  been  a  mere  dwarf  in  comparison  with  its 
present  gigantic  dimensions :  all  to  the  north  and  west  of 
the  Strand  was  open  fields  and  country,  as  well  as  nearly 
dl  the  south  bank  of  the  river,  now  a  populous  and  exten- 
sive district,  and  connected  with  the  northern  side  by  se- 
veral bridges,  whereas  before  the  erection  of  Westminster 
Bridge  (commenced  1739),  London  Bridge  was  the  only 
structure  of  its  kind  which  the  metropolis  possessed.  Insig- 
nificant as  the  increase  of  building  in  Elizabeth's  reign 
may  now  appear,  it  was  regarded  with  so  much  apprehen- 
sion as  well  as  wonder  at  the  time,  that  the  queen  issued  a 
Eroclamation  in  1580,  forbidding  the  erection  of  any  but 
ouses  of  the  highest  class  within  three  miles  of  the  city. 
The  same  was  done  by  her  successor,  but  in  neither  case 
had  the  prohibition  much  effect;  so  that  by  1666  many  new 
districts  and  parishes  had  been  added  to  the  suburbs.  Ter- 
rible as  was  tne  calamity  which  during  that  year  bcfel  the 
city  itself,  when  upwards  of  13,000  houses  and  other  build- 
ings, including  St.  Paul's  cathedral  and  the  portico  added 
to  it  by  Ini^o  Jones,  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames,  it  has  been 
attended  with  much  benefit  '  Heaven  be  praised,'  ex- 
claims Malcolm,  *  Old  London  was  burnt  !*  and  indeed 
what  IB  chiefly  to  be  regretted  now  is  that  advantage  was 
not  taken  of  the  opportunity  then  afforded  of  laying  out  the 
streets  with  greater  regard  to  regularity  and  convenience. 
A  plan  for  that  purpose  was  made  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
»na  another  by  Sir  John  Eyclyo.    If  either  of  them  had 


been  carried  into  execution,  the  Citv  would  hare  ht&n  inf. 
nitely  more  commodious  for  tn^c  tnan  it  now  is,  Do(«ab* 
standing  the  very  material  improvements  which  have  ukm 
place  within  the  few  last  years,  by  opening  a  commuLirA- 
tion  from  New  London  Bridge  to  the  Mansion  House  sM 
Bank,  and  thence  northwards  to  Finsbury  Circus.  Accittl- 
ing  to  Wren's  plan  there  would  have  been  two  pniHtpL 
streets  carried  in  a  direct  line,  one  from  Aldgate,  the  uJmi 
from  the  Tower,  intersecting  in  their  course  one  or  two  upf- 

Eolygonal  areas  or  piazzas  (from  which  other  streets  V(a.U 
ave  branched  off),  and  terminating  in  a  larger  trtangvUr 
piazza,  in  which  St.  Pauls  would  have  been  plscvd,  ^^4 
from  which  another  street  would  have  been  corned  in  i 
straight  course  to  Temple  Bar.  Evelyn's  plan  also  prbTidrd 
for  several  piazzas  of  various  forms,  one  of  whicfi  wou  h 
have  been  an  oval  with  St  Paul's  in  the  centre  of  it ;  bat  iC 
differed  from  the  other  in  proposing  a  street  in  a  Ijm  fria 
St.  Dunstan's  in  the  East  to  the  cathedral,  and  iImb 
straight  onwards  to  Temple  Bar;  but  this  plan  did  bC 
like  Wren's,  contemplate  a  continued  quay  or  tenra^  ak  ^ 
the  river.  Unfortunately  the  singular  obfttinacy  and  nu- 
row-mindedness  of  the  citizens  set  them  both  siwi. 
the  extraordinary  opportunity  for  improvement  wtira 
then  presented  itself  was  entirely  thrown  away,  mi 
instead  of  being  in  any  respect  calculated  to  shewtbt 
noble  pile  to  advantage,  the  area  in  which  St,  Paul's  «tabi* 
is  as  irregular  and  unarchitectural  as  it  is  inconvwnient 

Within  the  course  of  the  next  hundred  yean  Jhm  tlus 
date  the  metropolis  extended  itself  considerably  to  the 
west  and  north-west,  where  it  became  more  fittbiooabl«  to 
reside ;  and  no  doubt  the  fire  of  London  had  a  great  thur  i& 
this  change,  for  their  mansions  in  the  city  baling  been  <W 
stroyed  by  it,  the  nobility  removed  from  that  aeot  of  bu%:Jr 
and  traffic  much  earlier  than  they  otherwise  might  hair 
done.  Both  Soho  Square  and  Gold«m  Square  (now  plarci 
of  very  inferior  rank  to  the  more  modem  ones)  were  buii; 
before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  wbfle  Haaorer 
and  Cavendish  Squares  appear  to  hare  been  erected  lc<«««a 
the  years  1716  and  1 720.  In  the  reign  of  George  U.  tr<w 
three  churches,  each  of  which  is  distinguished^  a  ttnUi 
Corinthian  portico,viz.  St.  George's,  Bloomsbury(coiiseenan 
1731);  St.  Martinis,  ,and  St.  George's,  Hanover  Sq-.*in 
(1742).  The  first  of  these  however  hsks  not  obtained  s  re- 
putation equal  to  that  of  the  second,  notwithstanding  tlat 
It  ought  to  place  the  name  of  Hawksmoor  at  least  on  a  Ind 
with  that  of  Gibbs.  [Hawksmoor;  Gibbs]  In  Jr.s 
Old  Bond  Street  was  partly  built,  but  its  situation  wis  tLcs 
almost  rural,  all  to  the  north  being  fields,  lanc%  and  b&- 
covered  ground;  and  many  mansions  which  are  now  sut- 
rounded  by  buildings  and  streets  for  a  considemble  d.*- 
tance,  then  stood,  if  not  quite  solitary,  with  only  a  fcv 
straggling  houses  in  their  neighbourhood;  such  wis  t^ 
case  with  Montague  House,  now  the  British  Muaenai,  sad 
Burlington  House,  Piccadilly. 

Notwithstanding  however  that  other  squares  and  OiwM 
continued  to  be  proeressively  formed,  until  the  distrirt  n 
the  north  of  Piccadilly  assumed  a  connected  lowa-hitfi 
appearance,  neither  tliat  nor  any  other  part  of  the  mcH" 
polis  bore  much  resemblance,  in  character  and  aspect,  s« 
what  it  now  does,  the  houses  having  been  all,  if  not  rvboJ^ 
more  or  less  modernized  since  that  time.  As  oq«  itwtst'vj 
of  this,  we  may  observe  that  no  one  would  be  abla  to  rm^ 
nise  St,  James's  Street  as  shown  in  one  of  the  plaica  of  HiH 
garth's  Rake's  Progress,  were  it  not  for  the  galev^  U  li^ 
palace,  the  only  feature  that  remains  unaltered.  Tbc  w«^ 
might  have  gone  on  increasing  to  its  present  bulk ;  yH  unW^^ 
improvement  had  kept  pace  with  its  growth,  it  woold  Ki  « 
been  far  diflferent  from  what  it  actually  is;  and  v«  shtu^i 
at  this  day  have  had  to  contend  with  all  the  incoQvefikCL««^ 
described  by  Gay  in  his  'Trivia,  or  Art  of  Walkh^  i^ 
Streets,*  which  appear  to  have  been  formidable  enoogh.  U  ^ 
in  rainy  weather  and  after  nightfall 

It  was  not  till  the  be^cinning  of  the  reign  of  G«orfe  IIL 
when  the  present  system  of  paving  and  hghting  tb*  atrvcH 
was  introduced,  that  the  metropolis  began  to  put  on  i 
civilised  appearance,  by  the  safety  and  con%enieoce  cT  :L 
public  being  attended  to.  Signs,  posts,  watcnpoutK  «»l 
all  similar  nuisances  and  obstructions  were  removed ;  liJ 
paths  were  laid  down,  and  lamps  were  lit  at  night.  ItJ 
true  the  foot-pavements  were  exceedingly  scanty,  and  iVj 
oil-lamps  diffused  a  light  just  as  scanty— oertauUV  not  ln| 
liant  enough  to  extinguish  all  at  once  both  flamtM»aux  sH 
link-boys.  Witb  the  exception  of  this  \try  inportant  i^ 
Digitized  by  %JViV/v  iv^ 
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prorenieDt,  and  the  increase  of  building,  little  advance  was 
atde  in  the  architecture  of  the  metropolis  during  the  latter 
ptrt  of  the  last  century.  Almost  the  only  public  edifices 
of  this  time  at  all  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  magnificent 
vere  Somerset  House  and  the  Bank;  which  latter  how- 
ever  may  with  equal  propriety  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  present  century,  since  it  was  not  completed  as  at 
present  till  about  1826.  The  Adams  indeed  erected  the 
Adelphi,  Portland  and  Stratford  Places,  and  two  sides  of 
Fitzroy  Sauare;  yet  these  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
jmblie  works,  and  as  specimens  of  street  architecture  are  (at 
least  the  first-mentioned)  of  exceedingly  questionable  taste, 
although  they  may  fkirly  be  allowed  to  be  handsome  in 
tbair  general  air  and  appearance.  The  Adams  however 
ire  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  improved  the  general 
ttjle  of  ordinarr  house-buildinff,  and  of  having  substituted 
eoQvenienoe,  cheerfulness,  and  lightness  for  &e  incommo- 
dioQsneas  and  heavy  taste  which  formerly  prevailed.  The 
Phntheon,  in  Oxford  Street,  by  James  Wyatt,  ought  per- 
haps to  be  mentioned  as  a  piece  of  architecture  of  some 
sole,  belonging  to  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century ;  but  it 
DO  loneer  exists,  save  in  name  alone,  being  now  totally 
altereC  except  some  portion  of  the  (k^ade,  which  in  itself 
displays  no  very  great  taste,  and  has  not  sufficient  size  to 
give  it  importance^  while  the  interior  is  now  converted  to  a 
Tery  different  purpose  from  its  ori^al  one.  As  buildings, 
none  of  the  theatres  can  be  dated  ftirther  back  than  the 
present  eentury,  at  the  commencement  of  which,  or  about 
1803,  we  may  observe  that  Russell  Square  (the  nucleus  of 
s  duster  of  other  sooares  that  have  risen  up  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood)  was  first  formed.  Covent-Garden 
Thettre,  tbe  first  production  of  Sir  R.  Smirke,  and  almost 
the  first  specimen  of  the  Grecian  Doric  style  in  the  metro- 
polis, mar  also  be  considered  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era 
m  its  srchitecture ;  or  rather  it  has  so  happened  that  it  has 
been  ioUowed  by  numerous  other  structures  and  improve- 
ments, which  have  given  (at  least  as  far  as  they  extend) 
qoite  s  different  aspect  to  the  town. 

Whatever  they  may  be  in  regard  to  architectural  taste, 
er  however  objectionable  when  examined  in  detail,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  both  Regent  Street  and  the  Regent's 
Park  were  magnificent  improvements,  and  have,  more- 
over, led  to  a  variety  of  others.  They  have  certainly 
created  a  taste  lor  a  degree,  of  architectural  display 
that  would  ibrmerly  have  been  considered  quite  prodigal ; 
and  if  that  taste  be  in  ifiany  instances  very  baa — not  to 
say  paltry, — ^it  is  upon  the  whole  preferable  to  the  dull 
iDOQotony  that  used,  as  far  as  their  architecture  was  con- 
cerned, to  characterize  even  the  best  of  the  trading  streets 
in  the  metropolis.  The  Strand  affords  a  very  fair  compa- 
rison t>etween  the  old  and  new  modes  of  building,  the  houses 
being  of  the  same  class,  though  very  different  in  architec- 
toiaf  eharmoter;  and  as  even  the  most  prejudiced  can 
icsicely  hesitate  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  latter,  it  may  be 
almoet  taken  for  granted,  not  only  that  attention  to  appear- 
ance is  more  studied  than  it  used  to  be,  but  that  the  con- 
dition of  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen  is  improving  likewise. 
The  alterations  occasioned  bv  the  building  of  New  London 
Bridge,  and  forming  approaches  to  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
ebange  of  site,  have  already  greatly  metamorphosed  that 
part  of  the  city,  and  awakened  a  spirit  of  improvement 
which  bids  fair  to  keep  pace  with  that  at  the  otner  end  of 
the  town.  As  to  King  William  Street^  much  cannot  be 
said  in  praise  of  the  fa9ades  which  it  exhibits.  The  new 
range  of  buildings  in  Princes  Street,  at  that  extremity  of 
>t  which  was  prevk)usly  a  most  inconveniently  narrow  lane, 
has,  on  the  contrary,  a  somewhat  imposing  air  of  noble 
aBDplicitj.  Moorgate  Street  too,  which  extends  from  the 
one  just  mentioned  to  Finsbury  Circus,  is  decidedly  better 
than  that  near  the  bridge.  While  it  displays  a  pleasing 
Kgalarity  of  design  and  uniformity  of  character,  it  does  not 
yfkad  by  too  gr^  sameness  and  monotony,  the  elevations 
I  broken  into  sufficiently  distinct  masses ;  besides  which 
pcwes  have  an  air  of  greater  loftiness  than  usual, 
to  the  breadth  of  the  street  not  exceeding  their 
^  It.  *When  the  Royal  Exchange  (destroyed  by  fire  on 
"night  of  Jan.  10th,  1838)  shall  come  to  be  rebuilt,  it 
will  no  doubt  lead  to  various  other  improvements  in  its 
KBinedimte  vicinity.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is  in  oontem- 
^tbn  to  form  new  streets  where  at  present  either  no 
fablie  tboroughfkres  exist  or  only  such  as  are  very  crooked 
sod  narrow.  Among  these  is  one  from  the  Post-Office  to 
Lnhbonr  and  the  Bank;  another  in  continuation  of  Far- 
P.  C,  No.  865. 


ringdon  Street  northwards ;  a  third  to  open  a  direct  oom« 
munication  between  Holbom  and  the  Strand,  along  the 
east  side  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  A  similar  project  is  now 
going  on  for  improving  the  neighbourhood  of  Westminster, 
by  means  of  a  spacious  street  intended  to  lead  from  the 
west  front  of  the  Abbey  to  Pimlico.  The  necessity  not  only 
for  these  but  for  other  improvements  of  the  same  kind 
must  be  tolerably  apparent  to  any  one  who  looks  at  a  map 
of  London ;  and  among  them  would  be  a  direct  line  of  com- 
munication from  the  upper  end  of  St  Martin's  Lane  into 
Oxford  Street ;  another  from  Coventry  Street  into  Covent 
Garden  Market ;  and  a  third  from  Holbom  into  the  Strand, 
to  be  obtained  by  widening  and  rebuilding  the  whole  of 
Drurv  Lane. 

With  the  exception  of  the  terraces  in  the  Regent's  Park, 
Hyde  Park  Terrace  near Bayswater,  and  that  in  St.  James's 
Park — which  are  for  the  greater  part  more  tawdry  than 
rich  in  point  of  design, — none  of  the  newer  ranges  of  private 
houses  make  any  pretension  to  architectural  decoration ;  or 
if  any  thing  of  the  kind  be  occasionally  attempted,  as  in 
Eaton  Square,  &c.,  it  is  so  meagre  in  itself  and  so  grudg- 
ingly bestowed,  as  to  be  quite  the  reverse  of  satisfactory. 
Internally  however  the  houses  themselves  are,  in  proportion 
to  their  size,  far  more  commodious  and  better  fitted  up  than 
those  of  half  a  century  ago.  All  the  newer  parts  of  the 
town  are  likewise  sufficiently  airy  and  cheerful,  owing  both 
to  the  greater  width  of  the  streets  themselves,  and  to  the 

greater  breadth  of  the  foot-pavements  and  the  areas  before 
lie  houses ;  while,  for  the  last  reason,  the  kitchens  are  less 
gloomy  and  the  foot-pavements  less  muddy  than  in  the  older 
and  narrower  streets.  Besides  this,  another  advantage  is  that 
the  inhabitants  are  less  exposed  to  the  observation  of  their 
opposite  neighbours ;  while  the  system  of  macadamization, 
now  so  generally  adopted  in  squares  and  streets,  has  very 
much  alMited  the  nuisance  of  the  rattling  of  carriages..  In 
fact,  as  regards  the  laying  out,  paving,  and  lighting  of  the 
streets,  there  is  very  little  room  fbr  Airther  improvement : 
there  is  however  one  serious  inconvenience  attending  some 
of  the  widest  streets  which  are  frequented  thoroughfares — 
the  width  of  the  carriage-way  being  so  great  as  to  render  it 
hazardous  to  cross  them  when  filled  with  carriages.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  in  Regent  Street ;  yet  the  remedy 
for  it  is  easy,  as  all  danger  and  inconvenience  to  foot-passen- 
gers would  be  removed  by  erecting  a  lamp-post*  with  a  few 
other  posts  around,  at  one  or  two  crossings ;  besides  which 
the  roadway  of  the  crossing  would  then  be  sufficiently 
lighted  at  night  In  addition  to  the  more  obvious  improve- 
ments as  regards  paving,  lighting,  the  widening  of  streets* 
and  removal  of  all  obstructions  in  them,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  the  salubrity  of  the  metropolis  has  been  greatly 
increased  both  by  the  supplv  of  water  and  the  present  effec- 
tual system  of  drainage  and  sewerage. 

Public  convenience  has  been  letter  consulted  than  it 
used  to  be  by  the  erection  of  more  commodious  markets,  in 
respect  to  which  London  was  till  lately  not  so  well  provided  as 
Liverpool.  Although  not  much  of  an  architectural  improve- 
ment, the  present  0)vent-Garden  Market  is  fhr  more  com- 
fortable and  commodious  than  the  old  one ;  and  both  Hun- 
gerford  and  Farringdon  Markets  (the  former  more  espe- 
cially) exhibit  a  most  welcome  change  from  the  condition 
of  their  predecessors.  The  wonder  lies  not  so  much  in  the 
change  itself,  as  that  it  should  not  have  taken  place  sooner* 
shelter  being  almost  indispensable  for  all  such  places  in  a 
climate  so  humid  and  rainy  as  ours,  and  which,  if  not  kept 
dry,  can  hardly  ever  be  kept  clean.  Of  covered  streets  of 
shops  we  have  as  yet  but  two,  namely,  the  Burlington  and 
Lowther  Arcades ;  unless  we  choose,  as  far  as  foot^>assengers 
are  concerned,  to  include  also  the  colonnades  of  the  Qua- 
drant in  Regent  Street  and  the  Opera  House.  The  Lowther 
Arcade  is  of  exceedingly  handsome  and  tasteful  design,*  and 
may  be  termed  even  luxurious  in  comparison  with  some 'of 
the  narrow  alleys  and  lanes  with  shops  in  the  city,  where 
however  the  example  thus  set  has  not  been  adopted.  Some- 
what akin  to  these  arcades,  or  pcusages,  as  the  French  term 
them,  are  the  bazaars  which  nave  of  late  years  become  so 
common,  though  formerly  Exeter 'Change  was  the  only 
place  of  the  kind,  and  one  moreover  of  most  homely  and 
mean  appearance,  compared  with  the  hiRhly  decorated  one 
of  the  Pantheon  in  Oxford  Street  The  Pantechnicon,  near 
Belgrave  Square,  is  another  very  extensive  establishment  of 
a  similar  though  not  precisely  tne  same  kind. 

Although,  in  comparison  with  many  other  capitals,  Lon- 
don is  by  no  means  rich  in  public  collections  of  works  of  art, 
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lome  advtncement  has  of  late  been  tnade  even  in  this  re- 
spect, both  by  the  establishment  of  the  National  Gallery 
an<l  the  unreserved  access  now  afforded  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum,  whose  collections  have  been  matly  increased  ih 
the  present  centurr.  The  Soanean  Museum  can  as  vet 
liardly  be  said  to  be  open  to  the  public.  An  effort  has 
been  made  to  have  both  Westminster  Abbey  and  St  Paul's 
opened  to  visitors  gratuitously ;  but  it  has  hitherto  been  un- 
successful. In  the  meanwhile  annual  eihibitions  are  increas- 
ing :  formerly  there  was  only  that  of  the  Royal  Academy ; 
whereat  there  are  now  two  at  the  British  Institution,  one 
fbr  modem  pictures,  the  other  for  works  of  the  old  masters ; 
and  that  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  besides  one  or  two 
of  paintings  in  water-colours.  To  these  may  be  added  vari- 
ous other  exhibitions  of  more  or  less  recent  origin,  as  dio- 
ramas, panoramas,  &c  Formerly  the  *  lions*  in  the  To^  er  and 
the  animals  at  Exeter  'Change  used  to  be  hr  fkmed  among 
the  sights  of  London ;  but  in  lieu  of  them  we  have  now  the 
Zoological  Gardens  at  the  Regent's  Park  and  the  Surrey 
Zoological  Gardens.  In  ttie  course  of  a  few  years  the  Re- 
cent's  Park  will  most  probably  possess  another  novel  and 
attractive  exhibition,  it  oeing  intended  to  convert  the  whole 
of  the  inner  circle  into  a  botanic  garden,  with  buildings  and 
other  ornamental  accessories ;  and  the  mention  of  this  re- 
minds us  that  St.  James's  Park  has  been  altered  gicatly  fbr 
the  better,  it  now  presenting,  instead  of  a  mere  meadow  and 
fbrmal  canal,  the  appearance  of  a  well  laid-out  pleasure- 
ground,  with  a  lake  studded  by  islets.  The  Adelaide  Gal- 
lery, Lowther  Arcade,  and  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Re- 
Sent-street  (onened  August,  1838),  afford  proof  of  the 
iffusion  of  Knowledge.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
the  various  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  of  which  there 
is  now  some  one  or  other  in  almost  every  quarter  of  the 
metropolis.  Another  class  of  establishments  which,  as  now 
organ ixed,  may  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  our  own  times,  are 
the  club-houses,  principally  at  the  west-end  of  the  town, 
which  in  some  degree  partake  of  the  nature  of  places  of 
literary  as  well  as  convivial  meeting  Some  of  them  are 
not  only  splendidly  fttted-up  and  anbrd  the  most  luxurious 
aocommouation  within,  but  are  very  conspicuous  architec- 
tural ottjecu.  When  the  Refbrm  Club  is  finished,  the  south 
side  of  Pall-ttall  will  consist  almost  wholly  of  these  palace- 
like edifleea,  whose  fk^ades  oflbr  such  a  contrast  to  that 
homeliness  of  exterior  which,  with  here  and  there  an  excep- 
tion, prevails  among  what -are  internally  splendid  private 
mansions. 

One  innovation  of  very  recent  date,  though  long  befbre 
demanded  by  a  regard  to  public  health,  is  the  fbrmation  of 
Cemeteries  beyond  the  suburbs.  Some  vears  befbre  any- 
thing of  the  kind  was  actually  adopted,  a  scheme  was 
brought  fbrward  for  one  to  the  north  ol  the  Regent's  Park, 
but  II  t'aile<l  probably  fk'um  its  having  been  on  too  gigantic 
and  expensive  a  scale ;  fbr  that  necropolis  was  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  mimic  Athene,  with  fac»iniile8  of  all  its  temples 
and  other  buildings.  The  idea  Itself  however  was  taken  up 
bv  other  parties,  and  the  Kelsall  Green  Cemetery  was  formed 
about  1832.  There  are  now  two  more;  one  at  Highgate, 
the  other  at  Norwood,  both  of  which  were  executed  chiefly 
in  1&38,  and  a  fourth  and  fifth  are  about  to  be  imdertaken 
at  firompton  and  Newington  Butts. 

Having  thus  far  given  a  summary  account  of  the  growth 
of  the  metropolis,  and  of  some  of  the  principal  changes  oc- 
casioned by  the  increase  of  wealth,  we  should  proceed  to 
give  some  description  of  the  more  important  public  build- 
ingft  ;  yet,  unless  we  were  to  confine  ourselves  to  merely  one 
or  two.  which,  as  being  the  most  i  oted,  have  already  been 
described  by  others  asain  and  A«ain.  we  should  very  greatly 
exceed  all  reasonable  limits.  We  therefore  adopt  the  more 
novel  and  convenient  mode  of  exhibiting,  in  a  tabular  form 
and  in  chronological  order,  a  list  of  such  public  buildings  as 
are  most  worthy  of  notice  on  account  of  their  architecture. 
This  will  at  all  events  furnish  a  synoptical  view  of  our  me- 
tropolitan architecture,  and  were  similar  tables  drawn  up  of 
the  principal  buildings  of  other  capitals  and  cities,  including 
some  of  our  own  lar^  provincial  towns,  more  exact  inform- 
ation of  the  kind  mi^ht  be  comprised  in  a  few  leaves  than 
ean  otherwise  be  obtained  by  turning  over  a  vast  number 
of  volumea.  We  shall  however  here  prefix  to  the  table 
itself  a  few  general  remarks  on  some  of  those  buildings  and 
others,  more  satisfactory  perhaps  than  the  very  brief  com- 
rnmog  there  inserted. 

Of  older  architecture  the  metropolis  now  exhibiu  very 
littltf,  with  th«  exception  of  p«rta  of  the  Tower,  the  Temple 


Church,  Westminster  Abb^  and  Hall,  and  mm  m'H% 
churches,  such  as  St  Bartholomew  the  Great,  tad  St  Msiy 
Ovaries,  at  the  south  end  of  London  Bridge,  whkh  wu 
ably  restored  a  few  years  ago.  Other  specimens  that  hal 
been  spared  by  fire  have  been  swept  awi^  ^y  ItBfJtufWttt. 
among  the  rest  the  Savoy  Palaca  and  KlyHoosa.  Bit  i 
improvement  has  in  this  respect  been  as  merci]e«  ai  Art, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  antiquaries,  perhaps  noleaa  msekirv 
ous,  it  has  at  least  cleared  away  the  ma«  of  Boschih 
buildines  which  formerly  blocked  it  up  the  noble  abW?  k 
Westminster  and  the  roagnifioent  chapel  of  Hatiry  tn 
attached  to  it,  both  of  them  among  the  finest  spectiani 
of  their  respective  styles.  Wren's  work  however,  m  thi 
western  towers  of  the  abbey,  shows  him  to  bftve  hsd  ai 
fbeling  fbr  Gothic  architecture,  which  style  did  not  bera 
to  be  revived  in  the  metropolis  until  the  pfesem  oc- 
tury.  As  the  architect  of  St  Paul's,  Wren  fa  iustly  ea- 
titled  to  the  reputation  which  he  ergoy^;  and  that  a^ 
ediHce  has  procured  fbr  his  other  works  more  celebrity  tku 
they  would  otherwise  have  enjoyed ;  certainly  more  tkta 
they  actually  deserve.  The  greater  part  of  the  dnmba 
erected  by  him  exhibit  a  heavy  uncouth  mannerism,  v^'x 
hardly  a  redeeming  beauty.  Even  the  steeples  of  Bd« 
Church  and  St.  Bride's  have  been  greatW  over-praisad:  ibi 
same  remark  applies  to  the  interior  of  St  Stephen's,  Wil 
brook,  which  derives  its  claim  to  elegance  solely  frooi  M 
cupola  and  columns,  all  the  rest  being  poor  and  trivial  na 
to  meanness.  The  fbw  civic  buildings  which  he  ««ctd 
were  not  in  a  more  refined  taste ;  nor  would  such  structure 
as  the  former  Fishmongers*  Hall  and  Custom  House,  th 
old  College  of  Physicians  (now  converted  into  a  butchcn 
market),  and  Temple  Bar,  add  to  the  reputation  of  an; 
architect  of  the  present  day. 

In  the  next  age  a  different  mode  of  design  be«n  to  ti 
adopted  for  churches,  and  those  of  St  George's,  Hanoivi 
square,  St  Martin's,  and  St  George's,  Bloomsbury,  wbsd 
are  certainly  not  otherwise  inferior  to  Wren's,  rrwy  •» 
pass  them  in  the  classical  dignity  Which  they  derive  frm 
their  porticos.  It  has  indeed  hitherto  beeh  the  Ikshtoa--^ 
it  can  be  termed  nothing  better-^wholly  to  overlook  ih 
portico  of  the  last-mentioned  edifice,  and  to  decry  it  on  n 
count  of  the  supposed  absurditv  of  iu  steepU,  botvtl 
standing  that  in  iu  outUne  ana  architeetttriii  espresrb  4 
that  campanile  exhibits  far  greater  beauty  and  propr*'^ 
than  any  other  we  can  produce:  while  the  general  bad  tail 
displayed  in  the  desi^  of  St  martin's  has  eacmd  fh>ffl  A 
proach  on  account  of  its  portico  alorte.  HoW  fkr  the  tsthtm 
of  the  latter  was  really  gifted  with  tast«  Will  be  nore  nl 
rectly  judged  by  examining  his  church  of  St  MaryW^tri^ 
by  Somerset-House  (1714-18).  As  to  that  of  St  Qeou-cl^ 
the  steeple  of  which  was  also  ^  Gibbs,  fbw  will  dittefUflM 
the  opinion  passed  on  it  by  Mttltoti,  who  terms  it  *  t  4^ 
gusting  fkbric* 

Besides  churches,  there  are  very  fbw  public  boildms 
this  period  that  make  much  architectural  pret«nsiflD.st  W 
very  fbw  now  remaining.  The  former  building  of  the  ftl 
of  England,  begun  in  1734,  possessed  little  b^utj  or 
deur,  though  the  wings  afterwards  added  by  ttr  ** 
Xtiylor  gave  it  its  present  extent  of  fb^ade.  8t  B 
mew's  Hospital,  commenced  by  Gibbs  in  1730.  iaatdk; 
fbir  Specimen  of  the  average  taste  of  design  at  that  f 
which  being  the  case,  it  is  rati  «r  surprising  that  the 
sion  House  (1739)  should  ha\.  been  so  severely  een 
since,  taken  altogether,  it  certnnly  poasesaea  an  air  cf 
nity,  and  something  picturesque  in  ita  aide  elen.*! 
Ironmongers'  Hall,  Fenchurch-street,  begun  a  Ibw  J| 
later  (1748),  is  very  far  superior  in  external  appa«ra&4 
any  other  of  the  City  companies'  halls  then  erecMd.  li 
latter  half  of  the  ceutury  fbw  pubUc  buildings  were 
yet  among  them  were  two  of  the  noblest  which  the 
even  now  possesses,  namely,  the  Excise  Office  and  Nt«|, 
The  merit  of  the  latter  has  been  universally  admtttr!; 
other,  on  the  contrary,  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned,  no:f 
standing  that,  for  imposing  grandeur  of  mass,  andgresi 
of  manner  combined  with  simplicity,  it  surpassoa 
else  in  the  metropolis ;  not  so  the  fh)nt  of  G\ 
Dance  ( 1 789),  which  is  utterlv  unworthy  of  tha  hma\  _ 
Gothic  interior  which  it  masks,  being  in  a  most  xnongrttl 
vulgarixed  style,  without  one  single  merit  to  eompeftsi 
its  absurdities.  The  small  and  picturesque  fW>Qt  of  i 
joining  Gothic  chapel  has  now  disappeared,  it  havte^ 
taken  down  some  years  ago  to  make  room  for  a  bu.1 
comprising  the  B^g^  ^^!9K^^m^  i««P*4 
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tasteless  design.  After  the  Excise  Office  and  Newffate, 
Somerset  House  is  almost  the  only  public  building  which 
distinguishes  the  reign  of  QeorgB  IIL ;  fbr  all  that  has  been 
done  in  the  present  century  may  be  considered  as  com- 
mencing with  the  Regency.  The  end  of  the  last  century  was 
however  marked  by  the  erection  of  the  East  India  House, 
TQore  decidedly  Greek  than  any  thing  which  had  preceded  it. 
Compared  with  what  it  has  since  been,  architecture  was 
then  at  a  rather  low  ebb ;  for  although  one  or  two  of  the 
buildings  above  mention^  are  noble  works,  they  must  be 
tiken  as  exceptions  to  the  meagre,  msipid,  and  monotonous 
style  which  stamps  this  period,  and  which  such  erections  as 
the  Adelphi  and  Portland- place  rather  confirm  than  contra- 
dict With  the  exception  of  St.  Peter-le-Poor  (1791)  and 
St.  Martin's  Outwich  (1796),  not  ope  church  was  built 
from  the  eommencemant  of  the  reign  of  George  HI.  to  the 
Regency.  The  year  1809  is  the  date  from  which  the  me- 
tfopohtaa  architecture  of  the  present  century  may  be  said 
to  begin.  The  two  Grecian  orders,  Doric  and  Ionic,  were 
for  the  first  time  adopted  as  the  standard  mode,  and 
imnlated  columns  took  place  pf  engaged  ones  and  pilasters. 
Fmm  this  time  porticoa  became  of  as  general  as  they  were 
before  of  rare  application.  But  in  London  architectural 
character  has  been  made  to  depend  too  much  on  such  fea- 
tures alohe,  and  even  in  them  the  chief  study  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  columns  themselves,  nothing  whatever  of 
embellishment— not  even  so  much  as  amounts  to  consistent 
finish  of  the  order— being  bestowed  on  their  entablatures 
and  pediments.  This  pseudo^lassical  style,  consisting  in 
merely  copying  to  the  letter  certain  details  of  antient  ar- 
chitecture, has  in  more  than  one  instance  been  carried 
to  a  most  offensive  extent ;  but  perhaps  the  most  pre- 
posterous of  all  was  the  original  firont  of  the  College  of 
Sargaoas,  consisting  of  an  Ionic  hexastyle  attached  to  a  front 
wbidi,so  far  from  having  any  architectural  pretensions,  was 
in  the  most  vulgar  and  barbarous  taste.    * 

Both  the  Custom-house  and  Bethlehem  Hospital  exhibit 
in  some  degree  the  same  nerverseness  and  incongruity,  while 
msny  other  buildings,  though  more  consistent,  are  never- 
theless cold  and  monotonous,  and  display  nothing  more 
coQspicQously  than  barrenness  of  invention.  Now  that 
the  novelty  attending  Grecian  architecture,  on  its  first 
introduction  among  us,  has  passed  away,  we  begin  to  be 
disagreeably  sensible  of  this,  and  to  perceive  that  little  or 
nothing  has  been  done  to  naturalize  it,  or  to  render  it  more 
pliable  or  more  copious  than  we  first  found  it.  Such  an 
arowedly  &csimile  application  of  Athenian  architecture  as 
St.  Pancrac  was  not  only  excusable  but  laudable ;  yet  one 
such  specimen  of  the  kind  is  sufficient ;  especially  when  we 
find  tluit  nearlv  everv  succeeding  one  has  fallen  short  of  it  in 
regard  to  finish  of  details  and  beauty  of  execution,  though 
even  in  St.  Pancraa  the  entablature  and  pediment  look  chil- 
lingly naked  in  comparison  with  the  columns  and  the  doors 
vithin  the  portico,  which  latter  are  in  the  most  exouisite 
style  of  decoration.  The  small  facade  of  SL  Mark's,  in  North 
Aiidley  Street,  forms  a  rather  striking  exception  from  the  fri- 
aridity  and  eommonplace  of  Grecian  design  when  reduced  to 
the  mere  imitation  of  antient  columns.  Another  pleasing  ex- 
ception is  affordbd  by  the  New  Corn  Exchange,  Mark  Lane, 
which  manifests  some  happy  originalitv.  Of  such  porticos 
ss  that  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  the  most  that  can  be 
*iid  is  that  they  are  respectable  copies,upon  a  very  resnecta- 
bfe  scale.  That  of  the  Post-office  (an  lonio  hexastyle)  is 
miposing  for  its  sixe  and  spaciousness,  and  is  well  arranged, 
owing  to  its  partly  receding  within  the  building  as  well 
as  projecting  from  it,  and  to  having  only  a  large  centre 
door,  with  a  lesser  one  on  each  side  of  it;  yet  all  the  rest  is 


rather  noor,  nor  is  there  much  of  the  genuine  expression  of 
the  style  aimed  at.  The  fagade  of  the  University  College 
is  a  more  original  and  finer  composition,  besides  afibrdhig 
the  only  instance  of  a  decastyle  portico.  In  the  front  of  the 
National  Grailery  the  architect  of  the  structui  j  lant-men- 
tinned  has  been  by  no  meaus  so  l^appy :  taken  by  itsMf  the 
octostyle  portico  and  the  ascents  to  it  make  a  pleasing  ana 
rather  striking  composition,  but  the  comioe  is  by  far  too 
plain  and  mea^  for  the  rich  Corinthian  columns,  while 
the  dome  is  positively  bad,  and  aIU)gether  different  in  feel- 
ing and  character  mm  every  other  part.  In  the  number 
of  their  columns  thes^  two  porticos  (of  the  University 
College  and  National  Gallery) 'exhibit  some  degree  pf 
novelty,  but  as  yet  nearly  everything  of  the  kind  we  possess 
is  upon  a  uniform  scale  far  inferior  to  that  of  some  of 
the  public  buildings  at  Paris.  The  only  exception,  where 
unusual  magnitude  has  been  aimed  a),  is  the  Doric  Pro- 
pylfiDuni  or  Railway  Terminus,  ^uston  Square.  Here  the 
order  displays  itself  effectively,  not  only  on  account  of  ils 
dimensions,  but  also  because  there  are  no  windows  nor  oth^ 
features  of  that  kind  to  interfere  with  it.  The  British  Fire 
Office,  on  the  contrary,  exhibits  a  most  perverse  application 
of  a  Grecinn  Doric  to  a  ))uilding  which  in  itseu  is  in  the 
most  extravagant  and  fantastical  taste. 

Most  of  the  new  churches  in  London  and  the  suburbs  pro- 
fessing to  be  Greek  are  httle  better  than  parodies  and  traves- 
ties of  the  style.  They  exhibit  moreover  a  wearisome  repeti- 
tion of  the  same  stale  hackneyed  ideas,  or  rather  the  want 
of  any  idea  beyond  that  of  ti^cking  a  few  columns  to  tl^  front 
of  what  would  else  be  mere  m^ting-housea.  These  and 
other  spiritless  as  well  as  piongrjel  saipples  of  the  Anglo- 
Grecian  school  seem  at  lengjth  to  have  brought  the  ftyle  into 
disrepute,  and  accordingly  M>nie  pf  the  more  recent  build- 
ings show  a  desire  to  return  to  the  Italian,  which,  if  purified 
and  treated  with  originality  instead  of  servile  indisorimi- 
nate  copyingt  would  in  most  cases  recommend  itself  in 
preference  to  the  other.  The  Travellers'  Club-house, 
particularly  the  garden  front,  is  a  charming  and  beauti- 
fully fihisbed  example  of  the  ItaliaUt  and  its  architect  (Mr. 
Barry)  has  since  given  a  sort  of  combination  of  that  aqd 
Grecian  in  the  new  fa9ade  of  the  College  of  Surgeons*  Gold- 
smiths' Hall  is  Italian  of  a  more  heavily  magnificent  cha- 
racter, which  however  is  greatly  injured  bv  the  noverty  of 
the  ground- floor  and  its  wina9ws,  ^hich  is  1^  very 
bald,  notwithstanding  that  it  is  comprised  within  the  order. 
Two  buildings  erect^  in  1838,  the  Lpndon  and  Weatmin* 
ster  Bank,  and  the  new  svnagogue,  St  Helen's  Place,  be 
long  also  to  the  Italian  school. 

Here  we  must  bring  to  a  conclusion  this  geneial  sum 
mary  of  the  architecture  of  the  metropolis,  whioh  it  would 
have  been  a  fiir  easier  task  to  expand  than  to  confine  to 
these  limits.  We  have  attempted  nothing  like  either  de- 
scriptbn  or  detailed  criticism*  th^  former  of  which  at  leaat 
is  to  be  met  with  in  a  variety  of  works.  The  one  more  espe- 
cially devoted*  to  buildings  and  architecture  is  the  new 
edition  of '  Illustrations  of  the  Public  Buildings  of  Londbn,' 
by  W.  H.  Leeds.  Tiie  article '  Lopdon,*  in  Moule's  '  English 
Counties,'  will  also  be  found  to  oojitain  a  great  deal  of  infor- 
mation ;  while  in  the  volujnes  of  the  Uomffomon  U>  the 
Almanact  most  of  the  edifices  efected  within  \h^  last  six 
or  seven  years  are  described  at  some  length.  In  regard  to 
detailed  criticism,  the  series  of  papers  jn  the  Ptiniing  Afo- 
chine,  entitled  '  Strictures  on  Striictures,*  gives  the  New 
Palaee,  York  Ck)lumn,  and  varipus  other  subjects ;  and  a 
similar  series  of  architectural  critiques  op  other  metropolitan 
buildings  has  been  commenced  in  the  Civil  Engineer* e 
Joumiu, 


Table  qf  Public  Buildings  most  worthy  qf  Notice /or  ihetr  Architecture. 


Sbvbntebnth  Century. 


Whiteuall  Chapel  • 
York  Stairs  .         •         • 
St.  Paul's.  Corent  Garden 

I  Temnle  Bar  .         •         , 

'  The  Monument     • 

I  St.  Stephen's,  WaU)rook 
St.  PauVs  Cathedral,  begun 


Due. 


1619 

1626 

1631 

16702 

1671-7 

1673-9 

1675 


Architect 


Inigo  Jones 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Sir  C.  Wren 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Ditto 


^femarlca. 


Chiefly  admirable  as  the  first  specimen  of  pure  Italian. 
Tuscan,  distyle  in  antis,  * 

Fluted  Done  column;  total  height,  including  pedest^, 

&c.,  202  feet. 
Exterior  concealed  by  houses;  interior  over-praised 

chiefly  remarkable  for  its  dome. 


Extreme  lenirth,  600  feet:  height  to  top  of  cross,  360, 
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St  Paul't  finished,         • 

St.  George's,  Hanover-equare 

St  MarUn's 

St.  George'i,  Bloomtbury 

Mansion  House  ^   .        . 

Westminster  Bndp 

Ironmongers*  Hall         • 

Horse  Guards        .         • 

filaokfriars  Bridge  • 

Excise  Office 

Adelphi        •        •        • 

Newgate 

Somerset  House 

Clerkenwell  Sessions  House 

Bank 

India  House  •        • 


Covent-Garden  Theatre 
Drury-Lane  Theatre 
Opera-house,  altered 
Bethlehem  Hospital 
Waterloo  Bridge    • 
Mint    .        .        .        . 
Custom  House      • 


London  Institution         • 

St.  Pancras  Church        • 

Post^ffice 

Hanover  Chapel,  Regent-street 

British  Museum  (new  buildings) 

Buckingham  Palace 

College  of  Physicians  and  Union 

Club-House 
Board  of  Trade      • 
Colosseum    •        •        • 

London  Bridee  •  • 
St  Mark's,  North  Audley-st 
St  Katberine*s  Hospital 
Hall,  Christ  Church  Hospital 
Scotch  Churrh,  Regent-square 
St  Georse*s  Hospital  • 
London  University 
New  Com  Exchange  • 
St  Paul's  School  . 
Law  Institution,  Chancery-lane 
Arehway,  Green  Park  . 
Fishmongers*  Hall  . 
Athen»um  Club  • 
Goldsmiths'  Hall  « 
Exeter  Hall 

St.  DunsUn's  in  the  West 
York  Column 
Lowther  Arcade 
Hungerfbrd  Market       • 
Tiravdlers*  Club    « 

Charing-Cross  Hospital 
St  George's,  Wobum- square 
Westminster  Hospital     • 
National  Gallery    . 
SutePaper  Office,  St  James'i 

Park 
Pantheon  Baxaar 
School  for  Indigent  Blind   ^ 

St  Olave's  School . 
College  of  Surgeons 
United  University  Club 
St  James's  Theatre 
Railway  Terminus,  Euston-sq. 
London  and  Westminster  Bank 
Synagogue,  Great  St  Helen's 
Reform  Club        ,        ,        , 


1710^ 

f.l724 

1721-6 
f.l731 

1739-53 

1739-50 

1748 

1751 

1760«70 

1769 

1770 

1770-82 

1776 

1780 
1789-826 

1799 


1808-9 

1811-12 

1818 

1812-15 

1811 

1811 

1813 

1815-19 
1819-22 
1823-9 
1823-5 

1825 

1825-7 
1824-6 
1824 

1825-31 

1825-8 

1826 

1826 

1827-8 

1827 

1827-9 

1827-8 

1827 

1827-9 

1828 

1827-34 

1829 

1829-35 

1830-1 

1830-32 

1830-36 

1830 

1831-3 

1831 

1830-1 
1832 
1832 
1832-7 

1833 
1834 

1834-7 

• 

1835 

1835-6 

1836-7 

1836 

1837-8 

1837-8 

1837-8 

1838 


▲reUtMt. 


J.  James 

J.  Gibbs 

Hawksmoor 

Dance 

Labelye 

H  olden 

W.  Kent 

R.  Mylne 

James  Gandom 

Adams 

Dance 

Sir  W.  Chambers 

Rogers 

Sir  J.  Soane 

R.  Jupp 


Style  Italo-Roman ;  exterior  both  magnificent  and  pt- 

turesque,  though  not  faultless. 
Portico  hexastyle,  Corinthian. 
Portico  hexastyle,  Corinthian ;  the  general  style  bad. 
Ditto,  ditto ;  Osmpanile  excellent 

Length  1066  feet 
Italian  Ionic  on  basement 

Length  1000  feet 

Plain  in  design,  but  of  most  commanding  aspect 

Admirable  in  design  and  charaeter.  [front  S9#  fctt 

Though  poor  in  parts,  a  good  example  of  Italian.    Rit« 
East  front  handsome. 
Very  picturesque  in  parts. 

Hexastyle  loggia,  Grecian  Ionic ;  sculptured  friete  sad 
pediment 


NlNlTKBNTH  CbNTURY. 


Sir  R.  Smirke 
B.  Wyatt 
Nash  and  Repton 
J.  Lewis 
J.  Ronnie 
Sir  R.  Smirke 
D.  Laing 

W.  Brooks 
W.ficH.W.Inwood 
Sir  R.  Smirke 
R.  C.  Cockerell 
Sir  R.  Smirke 
Nash  and  Blore 

Sir  R.  Smirke 
Sir  J.  Soane 
D.  Burton 

J.  Rennie 

Gandy-Deering 

Poynier 

J.  Shaw 

W.  Tite 

W.  Wilkins 

Ditto 
G.  Smith 
G.  Smith 
L.  Vulliamy 
D.  Burtoa 
H.  Roberts 
D.  Burton 
P.  Hardwick 
Gandy-Deering 
J.  Shaw 

B.  Wyatt 
J.  Turner 

C.  Fowler 

C.  Barry 

D.  Burton 
L  Vulliamy 
Inwoods 
W.  Wilkins 

Sir  J.  Soane 
S.  Smirke 
J.  Newman 

J.  Field 

C.Barry 

Sir  R.&S.  Smirke 

S.  Beaxley 

P.  Hardwick 

Cockerell  and  Ute 

J.  Davies 

C.  Barry 


Grecian  Doric ;  tetrastyle  portico. 


Portico  bexastyle,  Ionic.    Length  569  feet 
Length  1326  feet 
Grecian  Doric  on  a  basement 

The  Long  Room  and  centre  of  the  rifer  front  quits 
altered  after  the  accident  in  1826.    Length  AAA  feet 

The  finest  copy  of  Athenian  Ionic 

Hexastyle,  Ionic  portico;  extent  of  front  390  feet 

Tetrastyle  Ionic  (Mrtioo. 


Grecian  Ionic. 

Roman  Corinthian. 

Hexastyle,  Grecian  Doric  portico  attached  to  a  polygoa 

1 30  feet  diameter. 
Length  920  feet 

Florid  Grecian  Ionic ;  fa^e  small  but  of  rieb  denga. 
Chapel  Gothic ;  the  rest  Old  English  Domestic 
Later  Gothic. 
Gothic 

Portico  tetrastyle,  with  square  pillars.  - 
Facade  not  completed ;  decastyle  portico,  and  done. 
Grecian  Doric,  with  pleasing  originality  of  demign. 
Hexastyle,  Tivoli  Corinthian  on  a  basement  _ 
Grecian  Ionic  hexastyle. 

Grecian  Ionic 

Its  bas-relief  frieze  the  only  specimen  in  London. 

Italian;   magnificent  vet  somewhat  beary,  and  be»- 

Greco-Corinthian,  distyle  in  antis.  [meot  piwc. 

Gothic  ;  handsome  Louvre  tower. 

Total  height  including  sUtue,  137  ft.  9  in. 

Greco-Italian,  with  pendentive  domes. 

Choice  specimen  of  the  best  Italian  style,  partimlariy  tkt 
design  of  garden  fronu 

Gothic;  handsome  spire. 

Moilemiied  Crothic 

Grecian;  total  extent  of  front  458  fiset' 

One  of  his  chastest  productions.    Style,  Italian* 

Stvle  Tudor,  white  brick  and  stone ;  central  i 

aesign. 
Style  Elitabethan,  red  bnck  and  stone. 
Italianized  Grecian. 
Style  a  modified  Italian;  bas>relief  panels. 

A  Grecian  Doric  propylseum  on  an  imposing 
Style  modified  ItaJian ;  singular  but  pleasing. 
Style  Italian ;  interior  n6h  and  tasteful. 
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2>tVtitofi#.— The  City  of  London  is  divided,  for  ecclesiasti- 
cal  objects  and  fur  the  management  of  the  poor,  into  98 
pariihes  within  the  walls,  and  1 1  without  the  walls.  For 
Danicinal  purposes  the  City  is  divided  into  26  wards,  each 
of  whicn  is  in  some  respects  a  separate  community.  The 
tlderaian  and  common-councilmen,  who  are  chosen  to  re- 
present the  ward  (as  hereafter  explained)  in  the  City  parlia- 
ment, form  likewise  a  ward  council,  and  they  have  the  control 
of  many  of  its  local  affairs.  In  most  of  the  wards  there  are 
labdivisions  into  precincts,  chiefly  for  the  purposes  of  elec- 
tioDS.  The  division  into  wards  appears  to  have  been  made 
without  r^ard  to  the  parochial  divisions,  as  the  different 
wanls  consist  of  divisions  of  parishes  as  often  as  they  are 
conterminous  with  them.  An  inquest  jury  is  chosen  annu- 
ally in  each  ward,  whose  office  it  is  to  make  presentments 
of  Doisances  and  returns  of  non-freemen,  and  to  perform 
lueh  other  duties  as  are  within  the  province  of  a  leet  jury. 

The  comparative  wealth  and  importance  of  each  of  the 
26  irirds  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  statement  of 
the  amount  of  rentid  assessed  in  each  for  local  purposes  in 
1771, 1801,  1831,  and  1838  respectively:- 


Amount  of  Rental. 

WARDS. 

im 

mi. 

1831. 

1838. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

h  AMerwtcMix,  Wiilun  >£id  Wilkiiit 

\BMl 

iT.m 

28,860 

33,297 
42.529 

S^AlfiSflto              .... 

2J,0fti 

SG.4f,7 

40.044 

].Uu4ihjt^         ,         ,        *        , 

4,B^ 

14.  &^- 

6i740 

6,819 

i^jUlIinj^ato      , 

i<;.4e\ 

19  760 

?0.7T<5 

1^  Bi«b(ip«fali»,  Vriihla  •nd  Witbout 

ai.472 

liJMl 

63,968 

) 

IBn^t^ifirrt      .... 

10, MI 

lljli:^ 

17.842 

[ 

2(j,2:w 

10,179 

15.847 

!   '      ..'» 

37,982 

3l,H3S 

47,408 
ll,956 

[^/}i)^ 

t.  Cj|idl««i?k      .          »         .         . 

5(,4-N 

8,'*1J4 

)5,Ofi7 

H.  Cutlc  Ua}Ti2i>l 

1«.»58 

19  Ml 

30,114 

39.au 

ILChMMf     ..... 

JflNii) 

is.sm 

23,488 

£7,7:ii 
r+*.7M5 

U,Si*2 

l[i,9bl 

34,043 

tiVtsatwAUi^n     .... 

a,«4r 

9,2SW 

11.729 
23.fi29 

i\.mi 

HCoTDhlU    »           .           .           .          . 

1SJ67 

n,Hll 

6,551 

li  Ckitplit^jltf  Wiiliia  , 

16.8IKI 

17.23^ 

29,089 

^,:m 

M^OippV^^wWUKout 

IS. 37s 

SK^M 

30.617 
13,938 

3&,fi3l 

lllk^^t^ 

loj4i 

l^MM 

I4.if97 

lit  F*rriiiid«i  Within    , 

t:ifj;-^ 

a5.0?LJ 

57,S51 

55.7.4 

».  FuriasibD  WlUiout 

r^jxYj 

-.m 

115,013 

103,1^14 

%  I^AOgbotuV          ,           .           .           . 

2J,C&* 

'2b,4Q& 

38,639 

*l.:o^i 

f/.  LiawSHiwt 

ffj:5* 

iE 

13.446 

}.!  :-r) 

CPimaokm         .... 

19.051 

34,997 

a^. ) 

lag(iHaldU>4      .... 

M.iai^ 

13.824 

L^Jni 

ti.  Taw«r      *        .        •         .         . 

J7-^«<J 

27:^0; 

41,200 

37w:i7 

fcVtwify 

1^.^441 

y,y4^ 

15,042 

H.^sji) 

SCW^hnui         «... 

9,aoi 

1I,0?2 

15,298 

17.4-1 

TtrtJ     . 

457  JO  i 

51)7.3/2 

792,904 

786,790 

The  corporation  of  London  consists  of  the  whole  hody  of 
the  citizens  or  freemen,  under  the  style  of  '  Mayor,  Ck)m- 
noDilty,  and  Citizens*'  viz. : — 

Lari-mayor         •  .  •  •  1 

Aldermen,  in  addition  to  the  Lord-mayor  25 

Common-councilmen      •  .  .246 


Officers  of  the  Corporation. 

The  SbertSsy  itrho  are  jointly  sheriff  of  Middlesex. 

Recorder. 

Tovn-clerk. 

Com  mon-sergean  t 

Jadge  of  the  Sheriffs*  Court  and  Assistant  Judge  of  the 
Central  Criminal  Court< 

IW  fi>ar  Common  Pleaders. 

Hie  two  Secondaries. 

The  two  Under-sheriffs. 

Comptroller  of  the  Chamher. 

Remembrancer. 

Solicitor  and  Clerk  Comptroller  of  the  Bridge  House. 

Corooer  for  London  and  Southwark. 

Clerk  of  the  Peace. 

Bailiir  of  Southwark. 

The  four  Attorneys  of  the  Mayor's  Court. 

The  four  Auditors  of  the  City  and  Bridge  House  Accounts. 

Qer k  of  the  Chamher. 
;  The  two  Bridge-masters  or  Wardens. 

The  three  Esquires,  and  other  officers  of  the  lord-mayor*8 
I      household. 

'  The  fbvkT  Harbour-masters,  and  other  officers  connected 
!      with  the  port  of  London  and  mooring-chain  services. 
I  The  Clerks  and  Assistant  Clerks  to  the  lord-mayor  and 
attios^  magistnites  in  London  and  Southwark, 


The  Keepers.  Ordinary  and  Chaplains,  and  Surgeons  of 
the  several  Prisons  of  the  city. 

The  Superintendant  of  Police,  the  City  Marshals,  and 
other  officers  connected  with  the  police  of  the  city, 
and  sundry  officers  employed  in  the  civil  government 
of  the  corporation,  collection  of  its  revenue,  the 
markets,  &c. 

The  lord-mayor  is  elected  on  the  29th  September  in  each 
year,  from  among  those  aldermen  who  have  served  the 
office  of  sheriff.  Two  such  aldermen  are  nominated  by 
the  liverymen  in  common-hall,  and  of  those  two,  one  is 
selected,  usually  the  senior  alderman,  by  the  court  of  alder- 
men. He  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  on  the  9th 
November  following :  if  he  refuses  to  serve,  he  must  pay  a 
fine  of  a  1 000/.  The  lord-mayor  elect  must  be  presented 
to  the  lord  chancellor,  who  signifies  the  assent  of  tne  crown 
to  his  election.  He  must  also  be  presented,  on  the  day  on 
which  he  enters  on  his  office,  to  the  barons  of  the  exchequer, 
when  he  takes  the  oath  of  office.  The  salary  and  allowances 
paid  to  him  from  the  city  funds  during  his  year  of  office 
amount  to  6422/.  8f.  4e/.,  in  addition  to  which  he  receives 
sums  from  various  sources  which  raise  the  official  income  to 
about  7900/.  The  expenses,  chiefly  arising  from  a  sump- 
tuous hospitality,  usually  exceed  the  income  by  about  4000/. 
He  resides  during  the  year  of  office  in  the  Mansion-house, 
which  is  handsomely  furnished,  and  provided  with  plate 
and  jewelled  ornaments  said  to  be  worth  from  20,000/.  to 
30,000/.  The  functions  of  the  lord-mayor  are  multifarious. 
A  great  part  of  his  time  is  occupied  by  magisterial  duties. 
He  presides  over  the  courts  of  aldermen,  common-council,  and 
common-hall.  He  is  conservator  of  the  Thames,  and  holds 
eight  courts  during  the  year  of  office,  two  for  each  of  the 
counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Essex,  and  Kent, '  to  enquire 
into  all  offences  to  the  destruction  of  the  fish,  nuisances  upon 
and  impediments  of  the  common  passage  of  the  Thames  and 
Medway.*  He  presides  as  judge  in  the  Court  of  Hustings, 
the  supreme  court  of  record  in  London,  which  court  is  gene- 
rally held  once  a  week,  whence  it  is  frequently  resorted  to 
for  obtaining  judgments  in  cases  (as  of  outlawry)  where  ex- 
pedition is  required.  He  is  first  commissioner  of  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  and  usually  opens  the  sessions 
in  person.  He  is  a  justice  of  gaol  delivery  for  Newgate, 
and  is  named  in  every  commission  for  that  purpose.  He 
usually  opens  the  London  session  in  person.  He  also 
opens  and  presides  at  the  sessions  in  Southwark.  He  is 
escheator  in  London  and  Southwark.  He  is  also  admiral 
of  the  port  of  London,  and  is  at  the  head  of  the  lieutenancy 
of  the  city  of  London.  He  is  properly  clerk  of  the  markets 
and  ganger  for  the  city.  On  the  demise  of  the  crown  he  is 
always  summoned  to  attend  the  privy-council  which  de- 
clares allegiance  to  the  successor.  At  the  coronation,  the 
lord-mayor  acts  as  chief  butler,  and  receives  for  his  fee  a 
gold  cup. 

The  aldermen  are  elected  for  life,  at  meetings  of  the  ward, 
called  a  wardmote,  which  must  take  place  within  14  days 
after  each  vacancy  shall  occur.  The  electors  are  such  house- 
holders of  the  ward  as  are  freemen  of  the  city  and  pay 
local  taxes  to  the  amount  of  dO«.  per  annum.  A  person 
refusing  to  serve  the  office  when  elected  may  be  fined  500/., 
but  is  excused  on  swearing  that  he  is  not  worth  30,000/. 
With  the  exception  of  the  alderman  of  the  Ward  of  the 
Bridge  (always  the  senior  alderman,  and  who  has  no 
local  duties  to  perform),  every  alderman  appoints  a  de- 
puty from  among  the  common-councilmen  of  the  ward. 
Every  alderman  is  a  justice  of  the  peace  for  the  city  of 
London,  and  one  of  them  attends,  bv  a  rotation  among  tho 
body,  for  a  week  at  one  time  in  the  justice-room  at  the 
Guildhall,  for  the  transaction  of  magisterial  business.  In 
cases  where  two  magistrates  are  required  to  determine  any 
case  at  the  Mansion-house,  this  sitting  alderman  proceeds 
there,  and  joins  the  lord-mayor  for  the  purpose. 

The  con^mon-councilmen  are  elected  annually  on  St. 
Thomas's  day,  at  a  wardmote,  the  electors  being  the  same  as 
in  the  elections  of  aldermen.  The  number  elected  varies  in 
the  different  wards,  but  not  in  proportion  to  their  extent  and 
presumed  importance,  the  smallest  number  in  anv  ward  being 
4,  and  the  greatest  17.  Any  qualified  freeman  householder, 
when  elected,  would  be  subject  to  fine  and  disfranchisement 
for  not  serving,  but  such  cases  seldom  or  never  occur.  The 
common-councilmen  do  not  meet  in  any  court  exclusively 
their  own,  their  sittings  being  always  under  the  presidence 
of  the  lord-mayor  and  attended  of  right  by  the  aldermen. 
The  title  of  the  court  of  common-council  is '  the  Lord  Mayc^, 
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jVldermen,  and  Commons  of  tbe  city  of  limdon  in  Gomnon 
Council  assembled.*  To  constitute  a  court  there  must  be 
present  the  lord-mayor  or  some  alderman,  his  locum  tentns. 
two  other  aldei  men  at  least,  and  as  many  common  council- 
tnen  as,  with  the  lurd-nmyor  and  aldermen  present,  shall 
make  up  the  number  of  40.  The  senior  law-oflicert  of  the 
city  have  seatn  in  the  court,  but  hare  no  vote,  tind  do  not 
gpeak  unless  called  upon  to  do  so.  Of  late  years  the  public 
have  been  allowed  to  attend,  but  must  be  excluded  upon 
the  motion  of  any  member  of  the  court  There  ara  usually 
about  12  ordinary  meetings  of  the  court  in  the  year.  The 
lord-mayor  may  at  any  time  call  the  members  together,  and 
on  a  rcauisition  from  a  moderate  number  of  members  ho 
seldom  rails  to  do  so.  This  court  has  now  unlimited  power 
of  applving  tbe  funds  of  the  cor)H)ration,  and  full  legislative 
authority  m  all  municipal  matters^  where  not  restrained 
by  statute.  The  members  of  the  court  are  severally  nomi- 
minatcd  members  of  various  committees,  and  thus  perform 
various  executive  functions.  The  common  seal  of  the  city 
cannot  be  applied  to  any  instrument  but  by  order  of  the 
court  of  common-council,  which  thus  reserves  power  over 
the  disposition  of  tbe  landed  property  belonging  to  the 
corporation. 

The  two  sheriffs  are  chosen  annually  by  such  of  the  free- 
men as  are  liverymen  of  some  one  of  the  city  companies. 
Every  alderman  who  has  not  served  the  office  u  put 
in  nomination  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  lord-mayor, 
between  the  1st  of  April  and  the  14th  June,  may  put  in  no- 
mination any  number  of  freemen  not  exceeding  nine.  An^ 
person  thus  nominated  remains  on  the  Hat  until  he  ii 
elected  or  has  paid  tbe  fine  of  400/.  and  20  marks  for  not 
serving  the  office ;  and  on  the  day  of  election,  Midsummer- 
day,  any  two  electors  may  put  amr  freeman  in  nomination. 
No  person  is  liable  to  serve  the  office  twice. 

The  sheriffs  attend  the  lord-mayor  on  state  occasions  and 
at  every  court  of  aldermen.  They  present  tbe  petitions  of  the 
court  of  aldermen  or  common-council  to  the  House  of  Com^ 
roons  at  the  bar  of  the  H  ouse.  I  n  the  cases  of  addresses  to  tho 
crown  they  attend  at  court  for  the  purpose  of  learning;  when 
the  address  will  be  received.  They  attend  the  common^iall  at 
elections  to  take  the  votes.  They  are  the  returning  officers 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  city  of 
London  and  tho  county  of  Middlesex.  Either  the  sheriff* 
or  the  under-sheriff'  of  Middlesex  attend  at  the  execution  of 
capital  sentences  within  the  city.  They  have  the  superin 
tendence  of  prisons  within  the  city,  and  present  reports  con- 
cerning their  state  at  every  court  of  aldermen.  The  sheriffs 
receive  between  them  a  payment  from  the  city  of  737/.  6#.  Hd, 
and  they  have  a  few  incidental  emoluments  which  one  year 
with  another  raise  the  income  to  1000/.  for  the  two.  On 
the  other  band,  the  state  which  they  are  expected  to  main- 
tain and  the  entertainment  of  the  judges  and  aldermen 
who  attend  the  Central  Criminal  Court  at  the  Old  Bailev 
subject  them  to  very  heavy  expenses,  amounting  for  each 
sheriff"  to  about  '2000/.  beyond  the  receipts.  The  shrievalty 
being  vested  in  the  citizens  of  London,  some  of  its  most  im- 
portant duties  arc  as&i^ned  to  the  judge  of  the  sheriffs*  court, 
and  the  secondaries,  w  ho  are  elected  by  the  common-oouncU. 

The  recorder  k  elected  for  Ufe  by  the  court  of  aldermen. 
He  must  be  a  freeman,  but  the  grant  of  freedom  may  im- 
mediately precede  the  election.  The  recorder  has  always  been 
chosen  from  among  barristers.  The  duties  of  reconier  are 
those  of  an  advocate  and  adviser  of  the  corporation.  He  it 
advised  with  on  all  cases  relating  to  the  affairs  of  the  city, 
and  hulds  a  brief  for  the  corporation  in  all  cases,  except  in 
the  courts  where  he  himself  presides.  When  tbe  city  is  heard 
by  council  before  either  House  of  Parliament,  the  recorder 
argues  the  cose.  He  is  by  charter  a  justice  of  the  peace  and 
commissioner  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  ana  a  justice 
of  the  peace  in  Southwark.  Tbe  recorder  attends  the  lord- 
mayor  on  all  important  occasions  of  state  ceremony.  He 
sits  with  the  judges  of  the  court  of  hustings  to  direct  them 
ill  pointAof  law  and  to  give  judgment  The  recorder  acts 
as  one  of  the  judges  at  the  twelve  sessions  holden  annually 
in  the  Old  Bailoy,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  each  prepares  a 
report  of  the  case  of  every  capital  convict  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  privy-council,  andf  he  afterwards  attends  to  take 
the  pleasure  of  the  Queen  thereupon.  He  issues  warrants 
for  the  reprieve  or  execution  of  tlie  criminals  whose  cases 
have  been  reported.  The  annual  salary  of  the  recorder  is 
^ouo/.,  in  addition  to  which  he  recei\es  the  ordinar)*  kcM  on 
all  coses  and  briefs  which  come  to  him  fh)m  the  corpora- 
tion, and  some  other  trifling  emoluioeats* 


The  c<mimoii'Sergetnt  who  hM  alvtji  Wen  %  Wrialv. 
ii  elected  bj  the  common-council  on  tbe  nominatioQ  of  io«« 
member  of  tbe  court.  His  duties  are :—  to  maide  daily  ii: 
one  of  the  courts  of  the  Old  Bailer  during  the  aeaaioos  Li 
London  and  Middlesex,  for  which  purpose  he  is  alvan 
named  in  the  commission ;  he  attends  all  meetinga  of  tU 
livery  in  common^hall;  he  attends  all  oourta  of  alder- 
men and  of  common-council  unless  othervise  eofa|^  la 
behalf  of  the  corporation ;  he  also  attends  tbe  lord-iujor 
on  all  public  occasions ;  bo  advises  in  all  law  eases  rvlatisf  w 
the  corporation,  and  acts  as  counsel  for  the  city  in  tbe  ooom 
in  Westminster  Hall.  His  salary  is  1500/.  per  aontua,  a 
addition  to  which  he  receives  fees  with  all  cases  aod  hr^f* 
sent  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  city,  and  has  soma  otiMr  sas^ 
emoluments. 

The  town-clerk  is  appointed  by  the  common-«>uiicn,  aaj 
holds  bis  office  bv  a  grant  under  the  common-seal  dona^ 
tbe  pleasure  of  tue  court  He  is  the  clerk  of  all  cwrti 
holden  before  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  ;  of  t^ 
mayor's  court,  of  the  court  of  hustings,  of  the  oonru  4 
common-council  and  of  common- hall,  and  of  the  seutObi 
for  conservation  of  tbe  waters  of  tho  Thames  and  Med«i). 
His  duties  are  exceedingly  various;  they  are  sncfa  as  tri 
incident  to  the  office  of  a  lecreUry  or  town-elerk  of  a  cnf 
poration.  and  need  not  be  here  detailed.  In  one  yen 
(1833)  this  officer  attended  75  eenmittees  of  aMcraMs  sni 
502  committees  of  the  common-council,  in  addition  to  Li 
other  duties.  His  emoluments  consist  of  fees  on  licencvt 
on  leases,  and  on  admissions  to  freedom  or  to  dtflem 
officos,  estimated  at  700/.  per  aniuim  for  biaseU^  and  10ft 
for  his  clerks :  besides  these  fees  he  has  a  salaiy  of  ISO« 
per  annnm>»  and  an  allowance  of  1500/.  per  annam  for  th 
expenses  of  his  office.  He  roudes  in  apartmenU  at  th 
Guildhall,  free  of  rent  and  taxea 

It  is  not  necessarr  to  enter  up(M  ^Rf  Retail  of  tte  natar 
of  other  offices  held  under  the  corporation.  Their  datw 
Vill  generally  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  Jesignatuim 

In  the  Cit^  of  London  there  are  89  companiea  or  guilds 
eight  of  which  are  practically  extinct;  and  one  otb«n 
that  of  parish  clerks,  is  not  Qonn^cted  with  the  muu 
oipal  institutions  of  the  city.  Rxtept  in  oases  when  il^ 
honomry  freedom  of  the  City  U  presented  by  a  formal  v<4 
of  tbe  corporation,  no  person  could,  until*  recently,  becuoK 
freeman  who  had  not  been  admitted  into  one  of  these  cbos 
panics ;  but  when  by  birth,  appr^ntic^hip,  purchase,  or  g i  J 
a  perM>n  has  become  a  member  of  a  company,  be  has  (ii 
virtue  of  an  existing  bye-law)  an  inchoate  right  to  the  freedv^i 
of  the  corporation,  and  is  admitted  on  proring  his  qoaltArj 
tion  and  on  payment  of  certain  fees.  Within  the  last  frt 
years  however  the  antient  practice  has  been  reanmed  i 
admitting  to  the  freedom  all  resident  liouseholders  who  na 
apply,  by  vote  of  common-council,  without  being  membci 
of  any  company.  Most  of  the  companies  poaseas  wtut 
called  a  Uvery,  that  is,  a  part  of  their  body,  under  the  nsfl 
of  liverymen,  if  they  bo  freemen  of  the  oorporatioa,  ni> 
privileges  which  other  freemen  do  not  possess :  such  at  \*i 
ing  for  mayor,  sheriffs,  chamberlain,  &c.,  a  right  limited  I 
them  exclusively  by  an  act  of  Geo.  H.  The  follow  tnc  h 
exhibits  the  names  of  the  companies,  stated  in  their  order 
precedence.  The  first  twelve  are  called  the  Twelve  Grr 
Companies.  The  names  in  Italics  are  those  of  extinct  cu 
panies: — 


1.  Mercers 

21.  Tallow-chandlcn 

3.  Grocers 

.  32.  Armourers  and  Br«M 

3   Drapers 

23.  Girdlers 

4.  Fishmongers 

5.  Goldsmiths 

24.  Butchers 

25.  Saddlers 

6.  Skinners 

26.  Carnentera 

27.  Corawainers 

7.  Merchant  Tailors 

8.  Haberdashers 

28.  Painter-staiMra 

9.  Salters 

29.  Curriers 

10.  Ironmongers 

30.  Masons 

11.  Vintners 

31.  Plumbers 

12.  Cloth-workers 

32.  Innholdtfs 

13.  Dyers 

33.  Founders 

14.  Brewers 

34.  Poulterers 

15.  Lcatber-selliui 

35.  Cooks 

16.  Pewterers 

36.  Coopers 

17.  Barbers 

37.  BrickUyett 

18.  Cutlers 

38.  Bow\ers 

19.  Bakers 

39.  Fletchers 

20.  Wax-chaadkrt 

40.  BUoksniths 
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41.  Joinen 
4i.  Weatera 
41  Woolmen 

44.  SferiTlnert 

45.  Fruiterers 

46.  Plasterers 

47.  Stationers 
4S.  Broderers 

49.  Upholders 

50.  Mtisieiails 

51.  Turners 

52.  Basket-makers 

53.  Glaziers 

54.  Homers 
55  Farriers 

56.  Patiera 

57.  Loriners 

58.  Apothecaries 

59.  Shipwrights 

SO.  Spectacle-makers. 
61.  Gock-makers 
61  Glovers 

63.  Comh-makers 

64.  FeU-tnakers 

65    FraiiM»-work  knitters 


60.  SUk-tUrowefd 
67<  BUkmm 

68.  Pin-maHri 

69.  Ndedlt*mflken 

70.  Gardeners 

71.  Soap-makers 

78.  Tin-plate  workers 
78.  Wheelwrights 
74.  Distillers 
70.  Hat'bani-maher9 
76.  Patten-tnakers 
n.  Glass^sellers 
78.  Tbbaoeo-pipe-tkiakers 
79t  Goach     and     hartiess 
makers 

80.  Gun^makers 

81.  Wire-drawers 

82.  Long  bowBtring-makers 

83.  Playingcard-makers 

84.  Fan-makers 

85.  tVoodmongers 

86.  Starch-makers 

87.  Fishertnen 

88.  Parish  ClerKS 

89.  Carmen 


No  company  on  the;  foregoing  list,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Carmen,  is  now  exclusively  composed  of  persons  from 
whom  it  takes  its  name.  The  greater  part  of  the  Apothe- 
caries* company  are  in  some  way  eonneoted  with  the  sale  of 
drags  or  the  practice  of  medicine ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  Stationers'  company  in  the  trade  connected  with  the 
sale  of  hooks.  The  livery  was  in  former  times  granted 
only  to  the  more  wealthy  citixens.  An  order  of  the 
court  of  aldermen,  passed  in  1697,  directs  that  *  no  person 
should  he  allowed  to  take  upon  himself  the  clothing 
(or  livery)  of  any  of  the  twelve  companies,*  those  which 
stand  at  th^  head  of  the  foregoing  list,  *  unless  he  have 
an  estate  of  lOOOA;  nor  of  the  inferior  companies  unless 
be  hav6  an  estate  6t  500/.'  In  more  modern  times  not 
'  only  has  this  restriction  heen  relaxed,  hut  it  has  frequently 
'  been  made  imperative  upon  many  fireemen  of  the  City  to 
'  take  up  their  hvery  in  one  of  the  companies.  The  terms 
of  admission  vary  with  regard  to  different  companies ;  hut, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  it  is  open  to  any  freeman  to  take 
up  the  livery  of  any  company  upon  payment  of  its  regular 
fees  or  fines.  When  the  freedom  iS  claimed  on  the  ground 
of  patrimony  or  servitude,  the  fines  are  usually  limitedno  a 
few  pounds ;  in  other  caftes  they  vary  from  a  few  pounds  to 
200  guineas.  These  trading  companies  may  be  divided  into 
'  three  classes  :^ 

1.  Those  whieh  exercise  an  efficient  control  over  their 
'  trade,  in  which  class  there  are  now  only  two  companies,  the 

Goldsmiths  and  the  Apothecaries. 

2.  Those  which  have  power  to  search  for  defective  wates, 
or  to  prove  or  mark  the  article,  or  to  execute  any  legislative 
enactment  passed  fbr  regulating  the  trade.  In  this  class 
there  are  now  only  the  Anothecaries,  Stationers,  Gun- 
makers,  and  Founders,  which  last  has  the  privilege  of  testing 
and  marking  weights. 

3.  Those  into  ^hich  pefsons  carrying  on  cerlaiti  occuba- 
tions  in  the  City  are  compelled  to  enter,  which  class  includes 
all  not  enumerated  in  the  first  and  second  class. 

The  managed] ent  of  the  affairs  of  these  companies  is  en- 
trusted to  certain  senior  members  of  the  livery,  who  form 
what  is  commonly  called  '  The  Court  of  Assistants,'  and 
irhieh  tiiually  consists  of  a  master,  a  senior  warden,  a  Junior 
warden,  and  of  an  indefinite  nutnber  of  assistants,  who  suc- 
ceed in  dud  rotation  to  the  higher  offices  of  the  court.  Many 
of  the  companies  possess  extensive  estates  and  other  property, 
which  is  applied  in  part  to  the  relief  of  decayed  members 
of  their  own  body  and  their  families,  and  in  part  to  more 
fenerfil  Objects  of  charity.  Many  of  them  dre  also  trustees 
of  lands  and  money,  which  have  heen  appropriated  by  the 
ionors  to  specific  charitable  obiects^  and,  among  such  objects, 
to  education.  These  companies  are  howeter  no  part  of  the 
^orporatioh  ot  London*  but  hate  many  of  them  their  own 
.charters  of  incorporation. 

I  The  City  returns  four  members  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
Tne  right  of  eleotk>n  is  in  the  freemen,  being  liverymen, 
and  tho  inhabitant  householders  occupying  dwelling  of  10/. 
ijearly  Talue.  The  numbers  of  electors  registered  m  these 
two  classes  io  18.30  an^  19dT  were  as  fbUo^  ;-*•,, 


Number  of  householders 
Freemen,  being  liverymen 

Together 


10,322 
9,134 


10,673 
9,005 


19,456         19,678 


It  IS  probable  that  some  of  the  above  are  registered  in 
their  double  capacity,  and  thus  swell  the  apparent  number 
of  electors.  The  number  that  pollpd  at  the  general  election 
(on  Which  occasion  the  same  individual  can  appear  in  one 
character  only)  of  1837,  which  was  severely  contested,  was— 

Householders 5,799 

Fremeen,  being  livervmen  .     •      5,778 

11,577 

Productiwi, — That  London  is  not  commonly  •consi- 
dered as  a  manufacturing  town  is  owing  to  the  more  im- 
portant aspects  under  which  it  presents  itself,  and  not 
because  of  the  absence  of  manufacturing  industry.  Manu- 
factures of  almost  every  kind  are  in  fact  carried  on  in  the 
metropolis,  and  upon  a  scale  of  great  magnitude;  the  best 
workmen  in  almost  every  branch  of  handicraft  being  certain 
of  finding  employment  in  London  at  the  highest  rate  of 
wages.  London  was  for  a  long  time  the  only  seat  of  tlie 
English  broad  silk  manufacture,  which  is  still  carried  on  as 
extensively  as  formerly,  and  perhaps  to  a  greater  extent 
than  ever,  although  Manchester,  Macclesfield,  and  other 
towns  have  now  become  rivals  in  that  branch  of  industry 
Linen,  woollen^  and  cotton  fabrics  are  not  made  in  or  about 
London. 

The  largest  breweries,  distilleries,  and  sugar-refineries  in 
the  kingdom  are  in  the  metropolis.  The  manufacture  of 
metals  in  almost  every  branch  is  carried  on  to  a  vast  extent. 
It  is  true  that  a  great  part  of  the  hardware  and  cutlery 
required  for  common  purposes  is  made  at  Birmingham 
and  Sheffield,  which  likewise  supply  the  greater  part  of 
those  articles  required  for  exportation,  because  of  the  lower 
prices  at  which  they  can  be  there  produced ;  but  when 
taste  or  fashion  is  to  be  considered,  and  superiority  of  qua- 
lity is  desired,  the  London  workmen  are  commonly  em- 
ployed. Almost  every  kind  of  machinery,  from  the  smallest 
wheels  required  by  the  watch-maker  to  the  most  powerful 
steam-engines,  are  made  in  London.  The  making  of  gold^ 
and  silver  articles,  of  optical  and  sureical  and  other  instru- 
ments, tools  of  the  best  quality,  and  musical  instruments, 
gives  employment  to  numerous  hands.  Ship-building,  with 
all  its  accessaries,  rope-makers,  mast-makers,  block-makers, 
anchor-smiths,  Sec,  has  always  been  actively  prosecuted. 
There  are  also  numerous  chemical  works  on  a  large  scale, 
tanneries,  soap-manufactories,  potteries,  and  dye-houses. 
Male  and  female  clothing  of  all  descriptions  is  made,  not 
merely  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  but 
for  the  supply  of  wealthy  persons  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  even  in  the  British  colonies.  The  metropolis 
is  also  the  great  workshop  of  literature,  science,  and  the 
arts.  The  number  of  books  printed  and  published  in  all 
other  pasts  of  England  is  small  in  comparison  with  what  is 
produced  in  London.  The  number  of  men  employed  as 
compositors  in  London  is  estimated  at  2000 ;  there  are  also 
600  apprentices,  and  1000  pressmen,  in  addition  to  those 
who  superintend  the  working  of  the  great  printing-machines, 
and  whose  number  has  net  been  ascertained.  In  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  has  now  reached,  the  mechanical  part  of 
the  labour  of  producing  books  and  periodical  publications 
in  London  may  well  be  considered  a  manufacture.  It  has 
been  computed  by  a  bookseller  long  conversant  with  one 
great  branch  of  publication— that  of  periodical  works — that 
the  number  of  such  works  sold  on  the  last  day  of  every 
month  in  London  amounts  to  half  a  million  of  copies,  oc- 
casioning an  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  public  of 
25,000/. ;  and  that  the  number  of  parcels  containing  perio- 
dicals despatched  into  the  country  in  various  directions  on 
that  day  is  2000.  This  estimate  does  not  include  weekly  pub- 
lications (not  newspapers),  about  fifty  in  number,  of  wnich 
about  ten  millions  of  copies  are  sold  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  Of  newspapers  there  are  eleven  published  daily,  six 
in  iha  morning  and  five  in  the  evening.  There  are  besides 
twenty-four  weekly  newspapers,  and  thirty-eight  which 
appear  at  other  intervals  of  time,  some  thi*ee  times  and 
some  twice  a  week ;  others  on  alternate  weeks,  and  one  or 
two  monthly.  The  number  of  newspaper  stamps  issued 
fbr  London  publications  between  I5th  September,  1835,  an<l 
15th  March,  1838,  was-  O  r\r\n\o 
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In  the  yetr  ending  I5th  of  September,  1836  .  19»241,640 

15th  „  1837  •  29.172,797 

six  months  ending  15th  March,  1838  .  14,438,556 

The  number  of  newspapers  despatched  from  the  General 

Post-Office  in  London  in  each  of  the  three  years  ending 

3l8t  of  October,  1835-6-7,  was  as  follows:— 

Year  endira  31tt  October, 
1835.  IfiOS.  1837. 

Sent  fttmOielnUiid  Office       ;       14,066.406       13^18*878       19.046.411 
ForeinOOce      •  186.9»  281^19  ^^16 

.  ShipXetter 


rOAee 


'55.566 

14.9W>>)90 
234.756 


66.158 

13.211.855 
943.630 


87W 


19.66M64 
367.942 


Sent  thraagh  the  Twopennx-Poet 

Total        •        14^15,646       13.454.485       19,989.406 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  stamps  and  in  the  trans- 
missioiv  by  post  during  the  last  year  above  given,  doubtless 
arises  from  the  reduction  of  the  stamp-duty  to  which  news* 
papers  were  liable. 

Consumption.— It  is  not  possible  to  state  with  any  pre- 
tensions to  accuracy  the  amount  of  consumption  in  Lonaon, 
of  anv  except  a  very  few  articles  of  general  use.  A  con* 
siderable  part  of  the  foreign  and* colonial  merchandise  that 
passes  ever^  year  through  the  custom-house  of  the  port  is 
forwarded  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  the  same 
remark  applies,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  the  produce  of 
London  breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  &c.  A  tolerably 
good  test  of  the  consumption  of  butchers*  meat  was  formerly 
supplied  by  the  returns  of  sheep  and  cattle  sold  in  Smith- 
fleld  market,  although  this  would  at  all  times  be  somewhat 
below  the  actual  amount,  because  of  the  number  of  animats 
sold  to  butchers  by  the  drovers  on  their  road  to  the  market ; 
but  of  late  years,  since  the  improvement  of  tumpike-roads, 
and  the  consequent  acceleration  of  travelling,  and  more 
especially  since  the  adoption  of  steam-navigation,  a  great 
and  continually  increasing  quantity  of  cattle  and  slaugh- 
tered meat  is  brought  for  sale  to  Ix>ndon,  of  which  no  ac- 
count is  taken.  During  all  the  colder  months  of  the  year, 
from  October  to  April,  almost  every  steam-vessel  employed 
in  the  ooasting-trado  to  London  brings  a  supply  to  its 
markets.  Oxen,  sheep,  and  swine  slaughtered  on  Saturday 
in  Edinburgh  are  by  this  means  brought  and  exposed  to 
sale  on  the  following  Monday,  and  this  branch  of  business 
is  now  followed  with  activity  and  regularity  fh>m  almost 
every  port  of  the  kingdom  within  500  miles  of  the  roetro- 

E>lis,  which  has  with  it  a  constant  steam  communication, 
ive  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs  are  brought  b^  the  same  means 
during  the  summer  months,  and  in  considerable  numbers. 
With  this  explanation  the  following  table  is  offered,  showing 
the  average  number  of  sheep  ana  cattle  sold  in  Smithfield 
market  in  each  quinquennial  period  from  1 730  to  1 770,  and 
the  actual  numbers  so  sold  in  each  of  the  years  from  1820 
to  1838:— 


Sh««p. 

Cuttle, 

1730  to  1735 

568.060 

93,655 

1735 

1740 

599.466 

97,548 

1740 

1745 

53M34 

85,892 

1745 

1750 

655.516 

80.876 

1750 

1755 

680,618 

80,843 

1755 

1760 

616,750 

91.699 

1760 

1765 

635.247 

86,555 

1765 

1770 

632,812 

84,244 

Sliorp. 

Cuttle. 

1820 

947.990 

132,933 

1821 

1.107.230 

129,125 

1822 

1.340.160 

142,043 

1823 

1.264.920 

149,552 

1824 

1.239.720 

163.615 

1825 

1.1.30.310 

156,985 

1826 

1.270.530 

143.460 

1827 

1,335.100 

138.363 

1828 

1.288.460 

147,968 

1829 

1.240.300 

158.313 

lb30 

1.287.070 

159,907 

1831 

1.189.010 

148,168 

1838 

1,257.180 

158,640 

1833 

1,167,820 

152.093 

1834 

1,237.360 

162,485 

:835 

1.381,540 

170,325 

1836 

1,219,510 

164.351 

1837 

1.329.010 

172.435 

1S38 

1,403,400 

183.362 

The  following  statement  of  the  quantity  of  wheat  and 
flour  brought  into  the  port  of  London  in  each  year  from 


1820  to  183S  oontains  the  only  inioriMtioa  tbal 
given  concerning  the  consumption  of  bread  in  the  i 

folia,  but  mua  not  be  Uken  as  an  aoennte  test  of  thai  IfacL 
n  ordinary  seasons  the  great  bnlk  of  these  importatioBs  am 
retained  for  the  useof  the  metropolis  and  sorrooDdtng  diatrxi. 
but  in  addition  to  thequantities  thus  recorded  a  great  deal  of 
flour  is  brought  by  land-carriage  from  the  a^i^ttoing  eomatim 
which  does  not  pass  through  the  books  of  the  custom-boaK. 
nor  of  the  clerks  of  the  markeU;  and  on  the  other  band,  a 
seasons  of  scarcity,  when  grain  is  brought  from  abroad,  nock 
that  figures  in  the  returns  of  the  port  is  afterwards  traoasittc^ 
to  other  parts  of  the  country.  In  order  to  render  the  U- 
lowing  figures  as  useftil  as  pomble  in  a  compaxBtite  poiot 
of  view,  notice  is  added  charaoteristio  of  each  i 

Ycereoatat 


beelmM. 

SeduMMlBei 

1821 

641^1 

464JM 

IBH 

486.484 

442JI18 

1823 

654^1 

iBfijm 

1894 

3M.637 
354W 

tMjm 

1825 

457.231 

1826 

630.961 

540,SS3 

iSS 

t&n 

48a;266 

460.689 

1899 

423.102 

468.293 

1830 

1.342J46 

484.7W 

1831 

873,488 

475.746 

1832 

9mM7 

6i7,003 

1833 

695.909 

512.813 

1>«34 

459J2» 

409.566 

itaa 

457^448 
429.748 
465^62 

449.152 

183S 
1937 

S'2l 

183i 

5(25.407 

5U>06 

The  following  statement  of  the  quantity  of  coals  bfotight 
to  London  in  each  year,  fW>m  1825,  will  show  the  consump- 
tion of  that  article  with  tolerable  accuracy.  Of  late  yrari 
the  greater  amount  of  gas-lighting,  the  increasing  number 
of  steam-eneines  employed  fi>r  manufkctoriDg  purpoees,  and 
still  more  the  supplying  of  steam-vessels,  occasion  an  la- 
creased  consumption  beyond  the  quantity  used  in  fisniliii; 
but  these  circumstances  cannot  very  materially  affect  tbi 
general  result. 

1826  1336.606  189  t,l3M9 

1826  2.040^1  18S  3^10.409 

1827  1.881^1  1834  9.07MH» 

1828  1.960.560  1836  I^WJUIS 

1829  2.018.975  1836  i;SllJia 

1830  9Xr79.9:S  1837  ZJfMJSn 
1881  8.045.289         |  1836  2JkHjm$ 

The  consumption  of  coals  in  London,  in  1 744,  was  S9€,\91 
tons,  and  in  1795  had  reached  1,163,100  tons. 

The  inhabitants  of  London  draw  nearly  the  whole  of  tbck 
supply  of  water,  for  manulacturing  and  household  purpoMi, 
from  the  Thames  and  what  is  called  the  New  Rnrr. 
[HiRrpoRosHiRS,  p.  179.1  The  daily  consmnplioa  » 
stated  by  the  directors  of  the  principal  companies  (eight  ■ 
number)  by  which  it  is  distributed,  to  amount  to  20^29^^^ 
imperial  gallons.  Of  this  quantity,  the  north-wesl«ffn  d»- 
trict  receives  9.000,727  gallons,  the  north-eastern  7^94,^21 
gallons,  and  the  district  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tbaacs 
4.134.000  gallons.  The  inhabitanU  of  the  northern  saberfc 
are  partly  supplied  by  a  ninth  company,  fh>m  poods  st 
Hampstead  ana  Highgate.  Tlie  six  companies  wftuch  draw 
their  supply  from  the  Thames  have  large  reservoirs,  laco 
which  the  water  is  pumped  by  powerfVil  engines,  and  aUovW 
to  remain  sufficiently  long  for  the  subsidence  of  the  groserr 
impurities.  Besides  these  sources  of  supply,  London  hm 
the  advantage  of  possessing,  in  many  parts,  n>rings  of  pece- 
liarly  fine  water ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  urn  cooips- 
rative  state  of  healthiness  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitanta  mml 
be  in  a  great  measure  attributed  to  the  abundant  anpply  of 
water  and  the  excellent  drainage. 

The  consumption  of  the  metropolis,  in  regard  to  soom 
principal  articles  which  are  under  the  management  of  tht 
excise,  may  be  stated  with  tolerable  accuracy.  The  follow, 
ing  statement  gives  the  number  of  bushek  of  malt  used  bv 
the  London  birewers,  and  the  quantities  of  British  and 
foreign  spirits,  tobacco,  and  snuffy  which  have  been  sent  oot 
with  permits  by  the  dealen  or  manufbcturers,  for  cooaump- 
tion,  m  different  yean  since  1 827 : — 


1  MaUiMed 

t  In  Brewiof; 

Yeen.  Bwhek. 

1897  8J64Att 

1830  3.176.046 

1833  4653!506 

1836  6J»4.836 

I    l«7 


9eat  eel  of  Slock  tei 

Foreica  BritUh 

SniHtt.  Spirili. 

Gelkma.  Otdkmu,             Iba. 

13l2je68  4.602.376  3J67.90S 

1.485.9J3  AJZ22.145  3J5ajZ73        81SI 

1.471  J^  6.2J8  918  33*4.744     UK0m 

1.420.600  6^1.351  4fi»^l7     l.«44M 

1*870,991  6,3H386  9U63U86     Uai4*^ 
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Some  ^bfttement  fVora  the  above  quaniitioB,  but  m  what 
proportion  cannot  be  stated,  must  be  made  before  we  can 
ucertain  the  actual  consumption  of  the  metropolis*  because 
many  persons  who  reside  beyond  its  limits  procure  supplies 
fiom  London  tradesmen. 

PoHce. — Until  comparatively  a  recent  period,  the  police 
of  this  metropolis  was  very  defective,  although  the  subject 
bad  engaged  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  bad  been  in- 
xestigated  by  numerous  committees  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  various  times  during  tlie  last  fifty  years.  The '  Trea- 
tise on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis/  published  by  Mr.  Col- 
qoboun  in  1797,  revealed  such  dreadful  scenes  of  depravity  as 
powerfully  engaged  the  public  attention ;  and  to  tnat  work 
may  in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  the  reforms  which 
have  at  length  been  introduced.  Deplorable  as  was  the  state 
of  the  police  when  Mr.  Colquhoun*s  work  was  published,  it 
was  not  worse  than  it  had  been  for  some  centuries.  As 
reeently  as  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was 
highly  dangerous  to  venture  abroad,  alone  and  unarmed, 
a&r  dark,  except  in  the  most  frequented  parts  of  the  town ; 
and  in  1728  a  plan  was  formed  for  robbing  the  queen  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard,  as  she  returned  from  supper  in  the  city 
to  St  James's ;  but  the  gang  being  engaged  in  robbing  8ir 
Gilbert  Heathcote,  an  alderman,  on  his  return  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  her  majesty  passed  unmolested.  Many 
facts  are  recorded  by  Maitland  and  other  historians,  showing 
the  height  to  which  open  violence  was  carried  in  those  days. 
Fielding,  writing  in  1751,  says:  *The  great  increase  of  rob- 
ben'es  within  these  few  years  is  an  evil  which  to  me  appears 
to  deserve  some  attention.  In  fkct,  I  make  no  doubt  but 
that  the  streets  of  this  town,  and  the  roads  leading  to  it, 
will  shortly  be  impassable  without  the  utmost  hazard;  nor 
are  we  threatenca  with  seeing  less  dangerous  gangs  of 
rogues  among  us  than  those  which  the  Italians  call  the 
banditti.  What  indeed  may  not  the  public  apprehend 
when  they  are  informed,  as  an  unquestionable  fact,  that 
there  are  at  this  time  a  great  gang  of  rogues,  whose  number 
falls  little  short  of  a  hundred,  who  are  incorporated  in  one 
body,  have  officers  and  a  treasury,  and  have  reduced  theft 
and  robbery  into  a  regular  system  ?  There  are  of  this  society 
men  who  appear  in  all  disguises  and  mix  in  most  com- 
panies.' Even  so  recently  as  the  end  of  the  last  century 
there  were  many  places  in  the  metropolis  where  swarms  of 
the  most  desperate  men  openly  congregated,  in  perfect 
securit>'  from  the  police,  which  dared  not  disturb  them. 
Among  these  places  of  resort  were  some,  the  names  of  which 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  as  infamous  for  the  crimes 
which  were  perpetrated  in  them.  Open  violence  is  now 
fortunately  at  an  end,  and  even  in  the  most  lonely  parts  of 
the  suburbs  an  efficient  police  ensures  personal  safety  at  all 
hours  of  the  night.  The  vice  which  still  exists  is  of  a  less 
obtrusive  chariacter,  and  crimes  are  now  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  depredations  on  property.  Society  lias  been 
thus  tending  towards  improvement  during  the  last  forty  or 
flfky  years,  but  it  is  during  the  latter  half  of  this  period 
thatthe  amendment  has  been  most  apparent  The  evidence 
giren  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
1816,  still  detailed  scenes  and  circumstances  of  villainy 
which  are  no  longer  to  be  witnessed.  The  establishment 
ofthe  metropolitan  police  force,  under  an  act  of  parliament 
io  )H29,  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  proaucing  this 
impmvement  The  regulations  for  its  management  are 
calculated  for  the  prevention  rather  than  the  punishment 
of  crime,  it  having  been  among  the  gravest  charges  made 
against  the  system  which  it  superseded  that  men  were 
naned  in  crime  until  the  length  to  which  they  proceeded 
produced  the  offer  of  rewards  for  their  apprehension. 

The  police  fovce  is  under  the  management  of  two  commis- 
siooers,  who  are  in  direct  communication  with  the  secretary 
of  state  for  the  home  department ;  under  the  commissioners 
are  1 7  superintendents,  70  inspectors,  342  sergeants,  and  2968 
constables.  The  district  under  their  care  extends  from 
Brentford  Bridge  on  the  west,  to  the  river  Lea  on  the  east, 
and  from  Higbgate  on  the  north,  to  Streatham  and  Nor- 
wood on  the  south,  excluding  the  city  of  London.  The 
population  of  this  district,  at  the  census  of  1831,  was 
J.493,012  souls,  and  the  rental  of  bouses  assessed  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor  within  the«same,  in  1837,  amounted  to 
«.  17  7, 113/.  per  annum.  Tbe'constables  and  officers  must 
be  men  of  good  character,  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who 
at  the  time  of  their  appointment  are  not  more  than  thirty- 
Ave  years  of  age.  They  wear  a  uniform  dress,  and  are 
altogether  a  fine  and  respectable-looking  body  of  men.  The 
P.  C  No.  866. 


whole  district  is  parcelled  out  into  seventeen  division^,  to 
each  of  which  one  superintendent  and  an  adequate  num- 
ber of  sergeants  and  constables  are  appointed ;  and  it  is 
expected  that  each  constable  will  exert  himself  to  acquire 
a  complete  personal  knowledge  of  his  district.  The  system 
of  responsibility  throughout  the  force  is  perfect  The  com- 
missioners are  answerable  to  the  government  for  the  due 
performance  of  their  duties ;  the  superintendents  are  answer- 
able to  the  oommitsioners  for  their  own  conduct,  and  that 
of  the  sergeants  and  constables  in  their  division ;  and  the 
sergeants  are  answerable  to  the  superintendents  for  the  good 
conduct  of  the  constables  under  their  orders.  The  consta- 
bles and  officers  are  strictly  forbidden  to  receive  any  pay- 
ments or  gratuities  from  private  persons.  The  expense 
attending  this  system  is  greater  than  that  of  the  old  nightly 
watch,  for  which  it  was  substituted.  The  total  expenditure, 
in  the  year  1837,  amounted  to  209,754/.  Us.  \\d, ,  and  the 
charge  for  the  former  nightly  watch,  in  the  same  districts, 
was  137,288/.  18*.  6rf.  For  this  difference,  72,465/.  13*.  5rf., 
the  inhabitants  have  the  benefit  of  an  efficient  day  police  in 
exchange  for  an  inefficient  nightly  watch,  which  was  fre- 
quently entrusted  to  infirm  old  men.  The  expense  charge- 
able on  the  parishes  is  limited  to  an  assessment  of  eight- 
pence  in  the  pound  on  the  rental,  and  all  beyond  this  is 
defrayed  from  the  public  purse.  Three-fourths  of  the  whole 
expense  are  borne  out  of  the  parish  rates,  limited  as  above 
mentioned;  and  the  remaining  one-fourth  is  paid  by  the 
Treasury.  The  efficiency  ofthe  metropolitan  police  may  in 
part  be  seen  from  the  statement  of  the  number  of  persons 
taken  into  custody  by  its  constables,  in  each  year  since  it 
came  fairly  into  operation,  and  which  were : — 


1831 
J832 
JS33 
183i 
1835 
1836 
It^ 


72,834 
.7^3 
69.959 
&I.263 
63.474 
63,381 
64.416 


of  wliom    31 353  were  druDk. 

32.636 

29^0 
..        19.779 

21.794 
..  12.7i» 
..        21,426 


The  total  number  of  persons  charged  with  offences  by  the 
metropolitan  police  force  in  the  year  1838  was  71,802,  of 
whom  48,742  were  accused  of  petty  offences,  and  the  re- 
maining 23,060  of  crimes  usually  tried  before  a  jury.  Of 
these  numbers  20,G97  in  the  first  class,  and  14,820  in  the 
second  class,  or  about  one-half,  were  discharged  on  a  hearing 
by  the  magistrates,  only  2951  were  committed  for  trial, 
15,876  were  discharged  on  payment  of  fines— chiefly  cases  of 
drunkenness,  and  the  remainder  were  sentenced  summarily 
by  the  magistrates  to  various  short  periods  of  imprisonment. 
Among  the  persons  committed  for  trial,  5  were  accused  of 
murder,  16  of  manslaughter,  and  88  of  burglary  and  house- 
breaking: the  others  were  charged  with  larcenies,  breaches 
of  the  peace,  and  other  offences  of  inferior  degree. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  persons  in- 
cluded in  these  numbers  were  taken  into  custody  by  reason 
of  their  being  drunk,  in  which  condition  they  hold  out 
temptation  to  dishonest  persons,  and  require  to  be  pro- 
tected. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  this  police  force  has  no  au- 
thority within  the  City.  The  day  and  the  night  police  in 
the  City  were  till  lately  established  on  two  systems  wholly 
unconnected  with  each  other.  The  day  police  was  under  the 
control  of  a  coromiitee  of  the  court  of  aldermen,  and  its 
operations  embraced  the  whole  city  without  any  reference 
to  its  division  into  wards,  while  the  duty  of  providing  thtt 
nightly  watch  was  left  to  the  ward  autliorities,  each  ward 
supporting  an  independent  establishment  of  its  own.  The 
day  and  night  poUce  are  now  consolidated,  and  consist  of — 

1  Superintendent 
12  Inspectors. 
50  Sergeants. 
438  Constables. 

501 

It  is  organised  as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  plan  of  the  me- 
tropolitan pohce,  the  City  being  divided  for  this  purpose 
into  6  districts.  There  are  besides,  connected  with  the 
business  of  the  justice-rooms,  four  men  specially  called 
police  officers,  and  three  men  placed  at  the  Mansion-heuse 
and  Guildhall:  the  whole  of  this  force  is  directed  by  the 
superintendent  Its  duties  are  confined  to  the  north  side 
of  the  Thames,  Southwark  being  under  the  metropolitan 
force.  > 
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Tharo  tie  furih«r  proTided  forpwMrvingtba  peace  of  the 
netropolu»  nine  polioe  offices,  eeeh  of  wkuch  hat  etUohed 
to  it  tbree  magittrates.    The  offices  are — 

Bow  Street,  having  attached  to  it    •      10  officers. 

aueen  Square,  „  •        6      ,• 

arlborough  Street, 
Marylebone, 


Hatton  Garden, 
Worship  Street, 
Whitechapd, 
Union  Hall, 
Thames  Police, 


7 
7 

6 
7 
6 

8 
6 


In  addition  to  this  there  is  a  River  Police  attached  to  the 
Thames  Police  Office,  and  employing  SS  Thames  polioe 
surveyors  and  70  river  constables.  The  expense  of  these 
establishments  is  61,724/.  5«.  6d.  per  annum.  The  horse- 
patrol  was  attached  to  the  office  in  Bow  Street  until  Octo- 
ber, 1836,  when  it  was  made  part  of  the  melropoUtan  polioe 
force ;  it  oomprisea  a  conductor,  4  inspectors,  and  66  patrols. 
Their  sphere  of  action  is  in  the  less  frequented  roads  around 
the  metropolis.  Their  respective  heals  and  the  houra  of 
visiting  different  locidities  are  continually  being  changed, 
accordmg  to  the  directions  of  the  superintendents  of  pouce. 

The  sessions  of  the  peace  lor  the  citv  of  London  are 
holden  eight  times  in  the  year.  The  judges  are  the  lord- 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  recorder,  an^  four  of  whom  form  a 
quorum,  but  the  recorder  is  the  acting  judge.  Before  the 
esUblishment  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  the  iuria- 
diction  of  the  London  sessions  court  extended  to  all  kinds 
of  felonies,  hut  in  practice  all  crimes  (except  treason) 
which  were  capital  by  common  law  and  all  which  have  been 
called  felonies  by  statute  were  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey 
sessions.  The  Central  Criminal  Court  has  twelve  ses- 
sions in  the  year.  This  court  was  established  '  for  the 
trial  of  offences  committed  in  the  city  of  London,  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  and  those  parts  of  the  adjoining  counties 
which  lie  within  the  parishes  of  Barking,  East  Ham.  West 
Ham,  Little  Ilford,  Low  Layton,  Walthamstow,  Wanstead, 
6l  Mary  Woodford,  and  Chingford,  in  Essex ;  Charlton, 
Lee,  Lewisham,  Greenwich,  Woolwich,  Eltham,  Plumstead, 
Deptford.  Kedbrook  liberty,  and  Nottingham  hamlet,  in 
Kent;  Southwark,  Battersea,  Bermondsey,  Camberwell. 
Christchurch,  Clapham,  Lambeth,  St  Mai^  Newington, 
Rotherhitbe.  Streatham.  Barnes,  Putney, Tooting,  Graveney, 
Wandsworth,  Merton,  Mortlake,  Kew,  Richmond,  and  Wim- 
bledon, in  Surrey.'  This  new  criminal  court  was  established 
in  1834,  under  the  act  4  and  5  William  IV.,  c.  36,  and  em- 
powers *  the  lord-mayor  of  London,  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
judges,  the  aldermen,  recorder,  and  common-sergeant  of 
London,  and  such  others  as  his  majesty  may  appoint,  to  be 
judges  of  a  court  to  be  called  the  Central  Criminal  Court* 
These  judges  or  any  two  of  them  '  may  determine  all  such 
treasons,  murders,  felonies,  and  misdemeanors  as  might  be 
determined  under  any  Commission  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  for 
the  city  of  London  or  county  of  Middlesex,  or  commission 
of  gaol  delivery  to  deUver  the  gaol  of  Neweate,  at  such 
times  and  pieces  in  the  said  city  or  suburbs  thereof  as  by 
the  said  Commissioners  shall  be  appointed.'  The  district 
thus  described  is  to  be  considered  as  oiu)  countv  for  all  pur- 
poses under  the  act  Hie  juries  are  summonea  flrom  Lon- 
don,  or  fW>ro  the  counties,  or  from  both  indiscriminately, 
The  sessions  thus  authorised  are  to  be  holden  twelve  times  at 
least  in  every  irear.  This  court  is  further  empowered  to  try 
persons  for  offences  committed  on  the  high  seas  and  other 
nlaces  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  of  England, 
for  which  separate  sessions  used  formerly  to  be  held  by  the 
judges  of  the  admiralty  court  The  great  bulk  of  the  cases 
brought  before  the  Central  Criminal  Court  are  larcenies,  un- 
accompanied by  violence.  The  frequency  of  the  sessions 
is  found  to  be  a  great  improvement ;  persons  who  may  be 
wrongfully  accused  are  speedily  releaaeo,  and  the  guilty  are 
more  quickly  brought  to  justice. 

Pruom, — There  are  nine  prisons  for  the  confinement  of 
offenders  within  the  metropolis.    These  are-* 

1.  Hie  Gaol  of  Newgate  ] 

2.  The  Giltspo^Street  Compter   }  in  the  City  of  London 

3.  The  Bridewell  Prison  J 

4.  The  New  Prison.  Clerken well,  Middlesex  Countv  Gaol 
5  The  Coldbath-flelds,  County  House  of  Correction 

6.  The  Westminster,  County  Bridewell 

7.  The  Horsemonger  Lane,  Surrey  County  QwA 

8.  The  Borough  Compter 
f.  The  Penitentiaiy  at  Milbank, 


The  Gaol  of  NewgMe  !•  under  the  eeotrd  of  Um  Cof- 
poration  of  London,  and  is  the  principal  prison  aMnpnaiad 
to  the  reception  of  peraona  brought  befm  the  C«Btral  Ch- 
minal  Court  This  prison  has  at  various  timea  been  mi^ 
matised  as  one  of  the  worst  regulated  in  the  kiogdooi,  s«l 
although  various  reformations  have  been  atlampled.  bet 
little  effectual  good  appears  to  have  been  thua  aceopplishsi. 
In  the  third  Report  of^  the  Inspectors  of  Prisooa,  piieepiej 
to  Parliament  in  1838,  it  is  stated  *  that  this  great  OMtnps- 
Utan  prison,  while  it  continues  in  ita  present  stalei,  h  s 
fruitftil  source  of  demoralisation,  and  a  standing  reproeck 
on  the  character  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  oc  Looden.' 
The  more  heinous  classes  of  oienders  are  placed  in  aeparsli 
cells  which  are  not  warmed,  have  no  priviea,  and  are  viib- 
out  stool  or  table,  but  in  each  of  them  is  fdaeed  a  Bible  sad 
Prayer  Book.  The  numbers  of  persona  confined  m  ibis 
prison  in  the  course  of  the  year  miding  Michaelmaiw  IU7, 
waa  3349,  of  whom  808  were  femalea.  The  greateet  un- 
her  at  anyone  time  in  that  year  waa  348,  of  whoai  183  ven 
females.  The  current  expenses  of  the  pdaon  for  the  yesr 
amounted  to  7785i.  15t.  lOdl 

The  Giltspur-Street  Compter  is  under  the  juhedietioa  of 
the  Lord  liayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen.  PrisoDsn  if 
every  denomination  and  character  are  crowded  togslhsr  m 
the  wards,  vards,  and  sleeping  cdls  of  Ihia  prison  wuheat 
any  possibility  of  classification,  and,  aa  we  find  it  stated  k 
the  last  Repovtof  the  Inspectors  of  Priaona,  *The  CMlspor- 
Street  Compter  continues  a  wretched  prison,  with  no 
efltoient  meana  of  affor^ng  a  salutary  diaetpline.  The 
prisoners  are  left  together  in  large  numbeta  in  iiHsneai  and 
unrestrained  communication  during  the  whole  24  hours.* 
The  number  of  prisoners  confined  there  in  the  eourae  of  the 
year  1837  was  558  males  and  130  femalea;  the  grcAlest 
number  al  any  one  time  was  184  males  and  48  famatea. 

The  Bridewell  prison  is  under  the  jurisdiction  oi  tht 
govemora  of  BrkMW^  and  Bethlehem  Hoapital%  and  m 
used  for  the  reception  of  persons  summarily  oonvict«d  by  tht 
lord  mayor  or  sitting  aldermen.  The  pnsMiera  are  for  tht 
most  part  petty  pilforers,  misdemeananta,  and  va^ianit: 
refractory  apprentices  brought  before  the  sUlisineii  m 
chamberlain  of  London  are  also  sent  here  to  solitary  csa- 
finement  for  short  periods.  The  prisoners  were  fbtamly 
employed,  as  a  punishment,  in  beatmg  bempy  which  oeeape- 
tion  has  given  place  to  the  modem  invention — the  irmd' 
wheel.  The  inmates  are  classified,  and  the  sUeni  spelfsi 
has  been  adopted.  There  were  confined  in  this  priaon  la 
the  year  ending  Michaelmaa,  1837,  770  malea  and  351 
females ;  the  greatest  number  at  any  one  time  waa  M  asak* 
and  29  females.  The  current  expenses  in  that  year  sBsonniei 
to  1934/.  I5r.  IdL 

The  new  prison,  Clerkenwell,  is  the  general  raecfvuig 
prison  of  Middlesex  for  offenders  committed,  either  far 
examination  before  the  police  magistratea,  for  trial  at  tbs 
sessions,  for  want  of  bail,  and  occasionally  on  summary  con- 
viction. Some  desree  of  classification  has  latterly  base 
attempted,  but  as  the  Kmito  of  the  prison  oblige  30,  40. « 
more  prisoners  to  remain  together  in  a  small  room,  tha 
division  must  be  more  nominal  than  real ;  the  i 
indeed  limited  to  markina  divisions  on  the  llooc; 
which  certain  classes  are  desired  to  remain.  The  m 
confined  in  the  year  ending  Michaelmas,  1837,  waa  4i4l 
males  and  2054  Ibmales,  but  the  greatest  number  at  any 
one  time  was  205  males  and  109  females ;  the  expeneea  for 
the  year  amounted  to  3763/.  lOt.  2dL 

The  Coldbath-fields  County  House  of  Corredioei  ■ 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  14  visiting  magistratea  appantcd 
at  each  quarter-sessions  *  four  go  out  of  ottce  quartsrly  kf 
rotation.  This  prison  contains  fekina,  misdemeananls^  anJ 
persons  committed  under  the  deeignation  of  rogues  tmd  «»• 

C bonds.  It  contains  a  tread-wheel.  The  prisonsB  atv 
pt  separate  in  dassea  in  the  difforent  wards,  and  the 
silent  system  is  strictly  enforeed.  The  discipline  ik  said  by 
the  prison  inspectors  to  be  extreoMly  good,  in  the  jtm 
ending  Michaelmas,  1837,  there  were  cunfined  8885  mmkm 
and  3125  fomalea ;  the  greatest  number  at  any  one  ti^  | 
having  been  928  males  and  319  feouOea;  theexpeoeetoth* 
county,  excluaive  of  alterations  and  repairs^  waa  1X4^^ 
14#.  9^ 

The  Weetminster  Coonty  Bridewell  in  TothiB-fieUa  sa 
under  the  jurisdietien  of  the  magiatrmtes  for  the  Oicy  et 
Westminster.  It  is  a  modem  building,  haYrngbean  tiwrni 
occupied  in  1834 :  it  eost  upwards  of  200,000/.   The  pnaoft 

contaiaa  48  day-fooaa  and  348  sleeping  auaiti—nta,  «i  a^ 
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ditioii  to  120  dark  cells  in  the  basement  The  classification 
of  prisoneni  is  accomplished  to  a  great  extent  Prisoners 
who  have  been  convicted  are  subjected  to  the  silent  system. 
There  are  two  tread-wheels  in  the  prison,  and  two  schools 
have  been  established,  one  for  boys,  the  other  fbr  girls, 
imder  1 7  years  of  age,  who  are  committed  to  the  prison. 
In  the  year  ending  at  Michaelmas,  1837,  there  were  con- 
fined 3086  males  and  2439  females;  the  greatest  number 
ttany  one  time  was  438,  of  whom  159  were  females.  The 
current  expenses  of  the  prison  were  5578/.  7«.  4(L 

The  Surrey  County  Graol,  in  Horsemonger  Lane,  South- 
wirk,  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  sherifl^  court  of  quar- 
ter-sessions, and  12  visiting  magistrates  of  the  county  of 
Surrey.  Tliis  prison  contains  debtors  as  well  as  criminals 
of  all  degrees,  which  latter  are  not  classified,  nor  kept  sepa- 
rate to  any  useful  extent  In  the  course  of  the  year,  to 
Michaelmas,  1837,  there  were  in  this  prison  1193  male  and 
107  Ibmale  debtors.  Of  other  prisoners  the  numbers  were 
1901  males  and  605  females ;  the  greatest  number  of  these 
St  any  one  time  was  233  inales  and  62  females,  together 
295.    The  expense  in  that  year  was  3316A  Os.  2(L 

The  Borough  Compter,  in  Mill-lane,  Tooley  Street,  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  vhe  lord-mayor  and  court  of 
aldermen  of  London,  and  the  high-bailiff  of  Southwark. 
The  prisoners  consist  of  debtors,  of  persons  committed  for 
trial  lor  felonies  and  misdemeanors,  and  others  tried  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment,  but  not  to  hard  labour ;  those 

Cners  who  are  sentenced  to  labour  are  sent  to  the  County 
le  of  Correction  at  Brixton.  The  defects  in  the  disci- 
pline and  management  of  this  prison  were  strongly  animad- 
verted on  by  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1829, 
and  in  their  Report  of  1838  the  Inspectors  of  Prisons  remark 
that  *  its  general  state  is  as  deplorable  at  this  moment*  as  it 
was  then.  In  the  year  ending  Michaelmas,  1837,  there 
were  confined  273  male  and  32  female  debtors ;  688  males 
and  464  females  accused  of  offences ;  the  greatest  number 
of  these  at  any  one  time  was  69,  of  whom  23  were  females : 
the  expenses  of  the  prison  were  878f.  19«.  Sd, 

The  Penitentiary  at  Milbank  was  established  in  1820, 
and  ^aoed  under  tne  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  fbr 
the  Home  Department  It  is  built  upon  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  the  late  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentluim,  which  admits  c^ 
the  most  poHect  classification  and  supervision :  it  cost  nearly 
half  a  mulion  of  money,  and  is  capable  of  containing  1 100 
prisoners.  The  whole  establishment  is  managed  by  a  com- 
uittee  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  prisoners 
are  in  great  part  persons  sentenced,  to  transportation  or  to 
death,  whose  punishment  has  been  commuted  to  imprison - 
■lent  and  it  has  no  peculiar  connexion  with  the  police  of 
the  metropolis. 

lighting.— 'Tha  whole  of  London  is  now  well  lighted 
with  eoal-ps.   In  1694  it  appears  that  the  City  was  partially 
Itehted  vrith  lamps.    By  the  act  passed  in  that  year  under 
whidi  the  Orphans*  Fund  was  created,  the  sum  of  600/.  per 
annom  was  assigned  towards  that  fund  as  '  arising  from  a 
lease  granted  fer  21  years  by  the  corporation,  of  certain 
lights  to  be  used  in  the  City ;'  from  which  it  maybe  inferred, 
that  the  ci^  authorities  in  those  dajrs  derived  a  revenue  Arom 
granting  the  privilege  of  lighting  to  private  parties,  who 
mast  of  course  have  taken  their  remuneration  from  house- 
holdenL    At  the  expiration  of  the  lease  here  mentioned, 
ri2.inl716,anact  was  passed  by  the  municipal  parliament 
repealing  all  former  laws  upon  the  subject,  and  ordering 
that  ibr  the  future  every  housekeeper  should  hang  out  a 
hght  before  his  door  with  sufiicient  cotton -wicks  to  bum 
from  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  eleven  of  the  same 
night,  after  which  hour  the  streets  were  consequently  left 
in  darkness.    The  housekeepers  were  at  liberty  to  discon- 
tinue the  lighting  of  their  street  lamps  between  the  seventh 
night  after  each  new  moon  and  the  third  night  after  it 
arrived  at  the  fiill — an  instance  of  economy  which  is  still 
I  practised  in  many  of  the  provincial  towns  of  this  kingdom. 
I  Averr  hotisekeeper  who  should  omit  to  hang  out  the  neces- 
sary light  on  all  oth^  nights  was  fined  one  shilling  fer  each 
I  ofimce.    This  system  proved  to  be  exceedingly  troublesome 
I  and  Bnaatisfactory ;  and  after  a  few  years  a  company  was 
a4abliabed  which  in  return  for  a  payment  of  six  shillings 
I  per  annum,  which  it  was  authorised  to  demand  from  each 
nonaeiiolder  rated  for  the  support  of  the  poor  within  the 
I  city,  eng:aged  to  provide  a  sufficient  number  of  lamps  and 
;  to  keep  them  lighted  from  six  o'clock  until  midnight    The 
i  cumpany  further  engaged  to  pa^  to  the  Orphans'  Fund  the 
I  i«ar^  sum  of  600/.  above  mentooned.    The  insufficitncir  of 


the  light  thus  provided  mar  be  inferred  from  the  nnmerottf 
depredations  then  committed  in  the  city  by  highway- 
men, who,  nding  into  the  streets  after  nightfall,  per- 
petrated their  outrages  with  impunity.  This  evil  rose  to 
such  a  height  that  government  found  it  necessary  to  offer  a 
reward  of  100/.,  a  large  sum  in  those  days,  for  the  appre- 
hension of  every  highwayman  in  the  citf  of  London  or  within 
five  miles  of  the  same.  After  these  evils  had  been  endured 
for  some  years  a  further  and  a  more  effectual  improvement 
was  introduced.  The  contract  just  mentioned  was  cancelled* 
and  an  act  of  parliament  was  procured  in  1 736,  authorising 
the  corporation  to  set  up  as  many  glass  lamps  as  should  be 
necessary,  and  to  keep  them  lighted  throughout  the  year 
from  the  setting  to  the  rising  of  the  sun.  To  defray  the 
cost  the  corporation  was  empowered  to  levy  an  annual  rate 
upon  every  householder  proportioned  to  the  value  of  his 
house.  This  system  was  found  to  answer  well,  and  continued 
in  operation  until  the  introduction  of  gas-lighting.  During 
the  70  years  that  intervened  London  enjoyed  the  reputa^ 
tion  of  being  the  best  lighted  city  in  Europe,  but  no  person, 
unless  he  can  remember  the  nightly  appearance  of  the 
metropolis  previous  to  the  adoption  of  gas  lighting,  can  be 
sufficiently  aware  of  the  value  of  the  improvement,  nor  of 
the  degree  in  which  it  operates  as  a  measure  of  police.  The 
lamps  are  now  lighted  by  various  joint-stock  companies  pos- 
sessing large  capitals,  and  which  are  content  to  derive  a  low 
rate  of  remuneration  for  the  lighting  of  street-lamps,  in 


return  fer  the  opportunity  of  supplying  shops  and  private 
houses,  which  pay  more  liberally.  The  first  esUblished  of 
these  gas  companies  received  a  charter  of  incorporation  in 
1812;  it  has  three  stations,  one  in  the  Horseferry-road, 
Westminster,  another  in  Brick  Lane,  Old  Street,  and  the 
third  in  the  Curtain  Road,  Shoreditch.  Several  other 
companies  have  since  been  established ;  the  more  important 
of  these  are,  the  City  of  London,  the  Imperial,  the  British,  the 
Independent,  and  the  Equitable  gas  companies ;  these  supply 
among  them  more  than  60,000  fights  over  a  field  extenaing 
from  Bow  on  the  east  to  Brentford  on  the  west,  and  from 
Edmonton  on  the  north  to  Brixton  on  the  south.  Their 
aggregate  incomes  for  these  lights,  derived  from  parishes 
ana  private  consumers,  exceed  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
money  per  annum :  of  this  sura  the  corporation  of  London 
pays  about  10,000/. 

Sewer$,—'thQ  sewers  of  the  metropolis  and  adjacent 
districts,  comprehending  a  cm;le  of  ten  miles,  measured 
from  the  Pos^Office,  are  divided  into  seven  trusts,  and 
placed  nuder  the  management  of  as  many  boards  of  com- 
missioners,  viz. : — 

1.  The  City  and  Liberties  of  Westminster. 

2.  Holborn  and  Finsbury  division. 

3.  Blackwall,  Poplar,  and  Stepney  division. 

4.  The  City  of  I^ndon. 

5.  The  Tower  Hamlets  division. 

6.  From  the  river  Ravensbome»  in  Kent,  to  the 

river  Mole,  in  Surrey. 

7.  Regent  Street  division. 

There  are  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  aggregate  length 
of  the  sewers  throughout  these  divisions.  Those  under  the 
commissioners  for  the  City  of  London  are  about  15  miles  in 
extent,  and  form  only  a  small  part  of  the  drainage  of  the 
whole  metropolis.  Sewers  were  first  constructed  in  London 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  under  an  act  (6  Hen.  VI.,  c.  5) 
passed  in  1428.  This  act  was  amended  by  parliament  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  the  law  relating  to  sewem, 
passed  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  that  reign,  is  still  sub- 
stantively adhered  to  by  two  of  the  seven  boards  of  com  • 
missioners,  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  the  above  Ust ;  the  other 
five  boards  are  regulated  by  local  acts.  The  expenses  at- 
tending upon  the  construction  and  management  of  sewers 
in  the  different  districts  are  repaid  by  means  of  rates  levied 
upon  the  householders  at  the  discretion  of  the  several  boards 
of  commissioners.  In  the  Qty  of  London  the  rate  cannot 
exceed  Ad.  in  the  pound  on  the  rental  Much  dissatisfac- 
tion existed  some  years  ago  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
sewerage  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis.  Drains 
which  had  been  adequate  to  the  drainage  and  cleansing  of 
a  district  in  fermer  times  were  rendered  by  degrees  wholly 
inadeauate,  through  the  increase  of  the  population.  Much 
has  of  late  years  been  done  to  meet  this  objection ;  the 
sublet  has  been  investigated  by  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commors,  appointed  in  1834;  and  although  there  are 
ftill  tome  obecuie  oomers  where  the  health  and  comfort  of 
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the  inhabitanU  might  be  improved  by  a  better  attentiou  to 

the  sewers,  it  may  be  fitirly  stated  that  the  drainage  and  the 

removal  of  impurities  from  London  are,  upon  the  whole, 

satisfactorily  accomplished.   The  sum  collected  in  the  City 

of  London  district  for  sewers-rate  in  1838  was  12/2 1 4A  8^^  la. 

Fires.-^An  important  part  of  the  police  of  a  city  consists 

in  the  measures  taken  for  the  prevention  and  extinction  of 

accidental  flres.    After  the  Great  Fire  of  London,  in  Sep* 

tember,  1 666,  an  order  was  issued  forbidding  any  person  to 

proceed  in  rebuilding  his  premises  until  some  general  plan 

should  be  devised  for  rebuilding  the  city  in  such  a  manner 

as  should  prevent  the  recurrence  of  a  similar  misfortune. 

The  chief  improvements  introduced  at  that  time  consisted 

in  widening  the  streets  and  employing  bricks  for  building 

the  houses  instead  of  wood  and  lath  and  plaster,  which  had 

previously   been  very    generally  used.     The  regulations 

adopted  on  that  occasion  were  extended  and  improved  from 

time  to  time  by  various  acts  of  parliament  until  1 774.    In 

that  year  an  act  was  passed  (14  Geo.  JIL,  c.  78),  commonly 

called  the  Building  Act,  repealing  former  acts,  regulating 

the  mode  of  building  so  as  to  render  houses  '  ornamental, 

commodious,  and,  by  providing  party-walls  of  a  certain 

thickness,  secure  against  the  accidents  of  fire.'    Under  this 

act  it  was  further  rendered  incumbent  on  churchwardens  to 

provide  one  or  more  fire-engines  in  every  parish,  to  be  in 

readiness  on  the  shortest  notice  to  extinguish  flres ;  and 

also  to  have  in  constant  readiness  ladders  to  favour  the 

escape  of  persons  from  burning  houses.      It  was  further 

made  incumbent  on  the  churchwardens  to  fix  fire-plugs  at 

convenient  distances  upon  all  the  main  water-pipes  within 

the  parisli,  and  to  have  keys  to  open  the  same,  so  that  the 

water  might   be    instantly  made  available.      Graduated 

rewards  were  also  established  by  the  same  acts  to  persons 

bringing  the  first  three  parish  en^ncs  for  the  extinction 

of  a  fire.    These  measures  have  since  been  greatly  aided 

by  the  various   ofllces  for  insuring  property  against  fire, 

which  have  maintained,  at  their  own  charge,  numerous 

fire-engines  and  corps  of  firemen.     The  legislature  on  its 

part  gave   facility  to  the  officers  by  granting  protection 

against  impressment  into  the  navy  to  those  firemen  who 

Were  chosen  from  among  the  watermen  and  lightermen 

employed  upon  the  Thames.    Until  a  recent  date  each  of 

the  insurance  offices  maintained  its  own  engines  and  corps 

of  firemen  independently  of  all  other  similar  establishments. 

A  few  of  the  most  extensive  made  an  arrangement  among 

themselves  in  1825,  by  which  their  engines  and  firemen 

were  placed  under  the  orders  of  one  superintendent ;  but 

it  was  not  until  1 833  that  the  fire-offices  of  London  became 

generally   united   for  this   purpose    under  one    uniform 

system,  each  office  subscribing  towards  the  expense  of  the 

establishment  in  a  certain  agreed  proportion.     Under  this 

arrangement,  which  is  superintended  by  a  committee  of 

delegates,  one  from  each  of  the  associated  offices,  London 

is  divided  into  five  districts,  throe  on  the  north  and  two  on 

the  south  side  of  the  Thames,  viz. : — 

North.    1.  From  the  eastward  to  Paul's  Chain,  St  Paul's 
Churchyard,  Aldersgate  Street,  and  Guswell- 
8treet>road. 
,»         8.  From  the  above  district  to  Tottenham-court- 
road,  Crown  Street,  and  St.  Martin's  Lane. 
„         3.  Parts  to  the  westward  of  the  foregoing. 
•  outh.     4.  From  the  eastward  to  Southwark-b  ridge -rood. 
5.  From  Southwark-bridgc-road  westward. 

The  force  employed  consists  of  a  superintendent,  5  fore- 
men, 10  engineers.  9  sub^ngineers,  31  senior  firemen,  35 
junior  firemen  and  6  cxtramen,  and  the  number  of  en- 
gines  in  constant  readiness  is  33,  which  are  kept  at  20  dif- 
ferent stations  in  various  parts  of  the  metropolis :  two  are 
floating- engines,  kept  on  the  river,  one  moored  off  King's 
Stairs,  Rotherhithe,  the  other  off  the  Southwark  Bridge. 
One-third  of  the  men  employed  are  constantly  on  duty,  day 
and  night,  at  the  engine-houses,  and  the  whole  are  liable  to 
be  called  upon  whenever  a  fire  occurs.  The  superintendent, 
who  must  repair  to  the  spot,  wherever  it  may  be,  when  a 
fire  breaks  out,  has  power  to  employ  any  additional  number 
of  men  that  may  he  wanted.  The  firemen  are  uniformly 
clothed,  and  have  their  heads  proteoled  with  helmets  made 
of  hardened  leather;  they  are  provided  with  the  roost  ap- 
proved apparatus  for  the  suppression  of  fires,  the  rescue  of 
human  life,  and  the  saving  of  property ;  including  ropes 
and  lengths  of  scaling-ladders  capable  of  being  readily  con- 
nected to  any  required  length.    The  advantages  attendmg 


an  organised  force  of  this  description  must  be  apparent 
We  have  no  record  \}t'  the  number  of  fires  that  oc<'arrr4 
previously  to  its  establishment  in  the  roctropolii.  but  s 
record  has  since  been  kept  from  which  the  following  \^. 
ticulars  are  taken :  — 
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Revenue$,  ^. — ^The  revenue  of  the  corporation  of  tks 
City  of  London  is  derived  from  various  sources,  the  pfioriwi 
of  which  are  rents  of  premises,  dues,  and  market-tolU.  Tbc 
receipts  and  expenditure  for  the  years  1831  and  tb3i«  ai 
given  in  to  the  Municipal  Corporation  Commisftioaer%  vtft 
as  follows : — 


RiCEirrs. 

1831. 

mat 

B«Dto  and  quit  r«nU 

ie46.900    9  It 

aC4S,998    4   C 

KeaU  and  oavigaUoa  of  ThasM        • 

1.SI9    1    5 

9n5l7  1 

Pines  for  leaMT*    .                         • 

t.7l2  U    4 

2.112   t  • 

8ft,i:i5    9    7 
3.605    0    0 

U.967    <   « 

Brokers*  rente  and  artnriaafcms      . 

3.9n3    •   * 

Freedoms  sold             •            •             • 

4.3<S    6    0 

S.fcJO    0    • 

Insurance  of  ofBeen' lives      .            . 

8,174  18    7 
154  16    9 

l.CiS    3    i 

4,480    8    4 

5.1««  iT* 

Sale  of  seenriUcs         •            • 

8,461    «    « 

SaleoTprenisea  •            •            • 

ts   t   t 

- 

Belanceofcashinhand 

94.111  19    a 

«.?3S  l^    1 

1.27<  !•    S 

l.«03  IC    4 

£176.147    8    3 

£  1W.90  i«  .1 

EzrvKDtTti  1. 

^IJ.OTB  19    0 
2.4*9  1ft    7 

Orphans'  Fund           .           •           • 

li.ers  c  4 

Rent*  and  quit  rents 

2,4'<>  i:  : 

Manston-liouM*  ex^nses 

1.529  1ft    f 

ft.;jt  u  * 

l^peUM  of   magisUacy,  poUce,  and 

prisons           .            .            • 

98,15«    9    7 
3.015  18    I 

36.7*t  14   • 
3./43    5   » 

CoDs«>riaucy  of  river  Thatnea             . 

3.160  18  11 

9.C91    1    t 

Maiket  clisrffs                        .            • 

5.3U9  14    3 

i,:«l    4    1 

l.aw  and  parUsmentary  expenses 

6.731  13    4 
^iO    9    6 

5.V»7    1    1 

Return  ^uty  on  imported  com             . 

I.O.J    «    • 

CbaritabU  donatiuos 

9.&J7    0    0 

3.:.y  *  * 

SaUries  and  allow  aoces 

24.231  10    6 

24.9U   4    i 

Di«burM;meoU-Conrts  of  AMrrmen 

and  Common  Cuanril 

11.446    6    8 

tK^    7   J 

Royal  and  reform  entertolaaMBte       • 

2.995  17    2 

bequests               .             .             • 

9ei    «  10 

i.*;9  &  n 

Insurance  paid            .            •            • 

ft.OOO    6    t 

a.«ii  i  • 

Interest  and  annuitiea      •            • 

8,334  19    0 

s.isa  !•  • 

Ihirchosc  of  securities             •            • 

12.U00    0    0 

I2.*»a    »   • 

Debts  dtudinrgcd              .             • 

lo.one  0  t 

U.«94   h  • 

Money  lent     .            •            .            • 

4,i«0    0    0 

_ 

5.708    2    2 

t,m^  11  • 

Uakince  in  hand 

26.735  19    2 

17,6:3  1*  i 

£17«*IC    8    3 

i86.90  14  :• 

The  first  item  in  the  ahove  statement  of  expenditarv 
requires  some  explanation.    The  court  of  the  lora*iasi*lt 
and   aldermen  of  London    had   fh)m   time    immeiD«f-4 
acted  as  the  guardians  of  the  children  of  decease  deitimi^ 
and  as  trustees  of  their  properly.    The  corporation  hat  i3| 
advanced  large  suras  to  the  government  upon  the  Mrcr?! 
of  Excheauer  Tallies,   which  were  totally  lost  to  tUil 
upon  the  shutting  of  the  Exchequer  in  1672,  this  cirr-u> 
stance,  with  the  losses  occasioned  hy  the  Fire  of  Load  ^ 
oocasioned  a  deficiency  in  the  sum  owing   to   it»  orpijt 
wards  and  other  creditors  of  747,472il    An  act  was  art«jJl 
ingly  obtained  (5  and  6  Will,  and  Mary.  c.  lOK  efiTr*!4 
'  An  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  Orphans  and  other  Cred  i'  ■ 
of  the  City  of  London/'in  the  preamble  of  which  the  ah^%l 
mentioned  deficiencv  is  atlributed  to  *  sundry  accidents  a*l 
public  calamities,'  which  act  established  a  fond  for  tbc  pa| 
ment  of  the  interest  upon  the  above  sum.  which  paymrnt  i 
interest  for  e\er  was  declared  to  be  in  full  satiafactioo  of  :!| 
debt.    The  fund  created  consi^ted  of  a  charge  of  800«^.  r4 
annum  on  the  lands  and  revenues  of  the  cit^* ;  the  pr«4l 
of  aaueducts,  or  the  riQ;ht  of  bringing  water  into  the  c:t^ 
2000/.  per  annum  to  be  levied  by  assessment  on  tbe  «| 
habitant  householders ;  600/.  per  annum  arising  frota  tl 
lea.'^e  granted  of  iho  ri^ht  of  lighting  lamps,  a»  cb««  b  ^ 
explained;  a  tax  of  2«.  6(/.  on  binding  each  apprmt*re  t*M 
freeman;  and  of  5#.  upon  every  person  admitted  tt*  iH 
freedom  of  the  city ;  4ir.  per  tun  upon  wine  importe'I  i*« 
London ;  and  4d.per  chaldron  on  the  metage  of  ruaU ;  aa 
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hd.  per  chaldron  upon  all  coals  imported.  The  last  tax  was 
to  commence  in  1700,  and  to  coniinue  for  50  years;  after 
which  the  lands  of  the  city  were  to  be  charged  with  6000L 
peraanam  more  in  favour  of  the  orphans*  fund;  hut  in 
\7iO  the  coal- tax  was  renewed  for  35  years ;  and  in  1767 
It  was  farther  extended  to  1831 ;  and  it  was  afterwards  oon- 
uoaed  to  1837.  The  deht  for  which  these  charges  were 
ociginally  made  was  fully  discharged  in  1820,  the  duties 
imposed  having  heen  rendered  more  productive  than  was 
expected,  owing  to  the  great  increase  of  the  city ;  but  it  was 
found  convenient  to  continue  them  in  order  to  provide  for 
the  discharge  of  debts  otherwise  and  subsequently  incurred 
for  various  buildings  and  improvements,  amon^  which 
may  be  mentioned  Blackfriars  Bridge,  Newgate  pnson,  the 
Middlesex  sessions-house,  and  improvements  at  Temple 
Bar  and  Snow  Hill.  More  recently  the  coal  duties  have 
been  continued  on  account  of  a  milUon  of  money  borrowed 
to  make  suitable  approaches  to  the  new  London  Bridge. 

The  total  produce  of  the  various  charges  and  duties 
aotbortzed  by  the  act  of  1694  produced  between  that  year 
and  1829  is  as  follows : — 

Payments  firom  city  revenues  •     £1,324,750 

Aqueducts        •                 .  •                         62,441 

Assessments  on  inhabitant  householders  •  203,907 

LighU              .                .  •                       21,000 

Apprentice  bindings  •                •              34,277 

Freedoms         •                •  •                        41,250 

Duty  on  wine            .  •                 •             363,442 

Metage  and  duty  on  coals  •                  3,718,059 

Sttle  of  ground,  &c  •                •              50,975 


£5,820,101 

The  passing  of  the  bill  through  parliament  (1694)  to  au- 
tboriis  the  levying  of  these  duties  was  accomnaiiied  by  an  ex- 
traordinary circumstance.  Considerable  delay  having  been 
experienced  in  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Ck)mmons,  the 
city  chamberlain  was  authorized  to  disburse  such  sums  as 
should  he  found  necessary  for  expedition.  Through  some 
w^t  of  caution  the  government  came  to  suspect  that  bri- 
bery was  used,  and  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
being  appointed  to  investigate  the  matter,  it  came  out  that 
the  Speaker  had  actually  received  lOUO  guineas  for  his  ser- 
vices m  expediting  the  bill  through  the  house,  and  that  two 
other  members  had  been  guilty  of  similar  corruption.  The 
three  were  consequently  forthwith  expelled  fiom  the  house. 

The  freehold  estates  belonging  to  the  corporation  within 
tie  city  are  situated  chiefly  in  and  about  Broad  Street, 
Fenchurch  Street,  Aldgale,  and  the  Minories.  It  has  also 
a  coiuiderable  estate  in  the  parish  of  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Scjuare,  and  possesses  five-sixths  of  a  leasehold  estate  under 
the  chapter  of  St.  Paul's  This  lease  has  been  held  since 
the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  will  expire  in 
1867.  The  net  produce  to  the  city  arising  from  ground- 
rents  is  7500/.  per  annum,  but  the  annual  value  which  will 
kpse  to  the  church  in  1867  is  expected  to  amount  to 
dO.OUOA  or  60,000/. 

Most  of  the  companies  are  in  possession  of  real  property 
aad  money  in  the  public  funds,  but  as  many  of  them  refuse 
to  state  the  nature  and  amount  of  their  prof)erty,  it  is 
Hot  possible  to  speak  more  precisely  on  the  subject.  The 
Drapers*  Company  made  a  return  to  the  Municipal  Corpo- 
ration Commissioners,  from  which  it  appears  that  their 
>carly  rents  amount  to  23,400/. ;  and  the  Fishmongers 
have  in  like  manner  stated  their  income  from  real  pro- 
perty to  be  17.973/.  per  annum.  It  is  known  that  other 
companies,  and  particularly  the  Mercers,  Goldsmiths,  and 
Merchant  Tailors,  hold  large  landed  estates  within  the  city 
of  London,  and  elsewhere,  both  for  their  own  use,  and  on 
various  trusts ;  but  the  particulars  of  these  estates  are  not 
toade  public. 

The  Irish  Society  is  a  corporation  connected  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  with  the  corporation  of  London.  The  origin 
of  this  connection  was  as  Allows.  In  the  reign  of  James  I. 
a  considerable  part  of  the  province  of  Ulster  was  forfeited 
to  the  crown,  and  proposals  were  entertained  for  establish- 
"ig  an  English  colony  in  that  provinco.  In  pursuance  of 
this  bchome  articles  of  agreement  were  executed  in  Janu< 
aiy,  1609.  between  the  lords  of  the  king's  council  and 
a  committee  appointed  by  the  common-council  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  London 
lor  establishing  corporations  in  Derry  and  Coleraine.  It  was 
vranged  that  20,000/.  should  be  advanced  by  a  London 


company,  to  consist  of  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  and  24 
assistants ;  that  the  governor  and  five  assistants  should  be 
aldermen  of  London ;  that  the  recorder  should  be  another 
assistant,  and  that  the  deputy-governor  and  the  rest  of  tho 
assistants  should  be  citizens  of  London,  to  be  elected  annu- 
ally by  the  common-council.  The  Society,  being  thus  ap- 
pointed, was  soon  after  put  in  possession  of  the  esutes.  The 
sum  subscribed  for  the  purpose  amounted  eventually  to 
60,000/.,  and  was  chiefly  furnished  in  different  proportions 
by  the  most  wealthy  of  the  London  companies.  [London- 
derry.] The  Society  was  incorporated  on  the  29th  of 
March,  1619,  and  the  town  of  Coleraine  and  the  county  of 
Londonderry  were  granted  to  the  Society  and  their  succes- 
sors for  ever.  By  another  charter  granted  to  the  Society  by 
Charles  II.  in  1662,  power  was  given  to  the  common  council 
of  Londonderiy  to  make  bye-laws  for  the  government  of  the 
city,  but  to  give  them  validity  it  was  necessary  that  these 
bye-laws  should  be  confirmed  within  a  limited  time  by  the 
Irbh  Society.  The  accounts  of  the  Society  since  1831  have 
been  printed  and  laid  before  the  court  of  common* council. 
The  estates  have  been  the  subject  of  a  suit  in  chancery, 
which  has  confirmed  the  title  of  the  corporation  to  all  except 
the  lands  that  hud  been  granted  to  the  companies. 

Pauperism. — Although  employment  may  easily  be  ob- 
tained in  London  by  persons  in  health,  and  adequate  wages 
are  paid,  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  wages  are  spent 
in  intemperance,  which  adds  largely  to  the  amount  of 
wretchedness  owing  to  misfortune,  sickness,  and  other 
causes.  Under  the  orders  of  the  commissioners  for  executing 
the  act  of  1833  for  the  amendment  of  the  law  relating  to 
the  poor,  the  metropoUs,  so  far  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
brought  under  the  provuuons  of  the  new  poor  law,  is 
divided  into  26  districts  or  unions,  as  enumerated  and  de- 
scribed below,  each  of  which  is  managed  by  a  board  of 
guardians,  elected  by  the  rate-payers  of  every  parish  within 
the  union .  in  some  cases  the  parishes  are  too  large  and 
populous  to  admit  of  their  bemg  satisfactorily  united  for 
this  purpose ;  and  some  parishes  are  governed  under  special 
and  local  acts  of  parliament,  which  oppose  difficulties  to 
such  junction.  The  divisions,  the  amount  of  their  popula- 
tion in  1831,  the  number  of  guardians  elected  in  each,  and 
the  sums  expended  for  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  year  ending 
25th  March*  1838,  are  as  follows:— 

VOTmlation,      No.  of   Expended  fur  Re- 


1831. 

Holbom  Union       .     .     •  42,649 

St  George's  in  the  East    •  38,505 

St.  Leonard's,  Shorcditch  •  68 ,  564 

St.  Martin  in  the  Fields  •  23,732 
St.  Matthew,  Bethnal  Green  62,018 

St  Pancras 103,548 

Strand  Union   •     •     •     •  41,820 

Bermondsey      •     •     .     •  29,741 

St  George,  Southwark     •  39,769 

Camberwell       •     •     .     .  28,231 

Lambeth 87,856 

Newington 44,526 

Rutherhithe      .     •     .     •  12,875 

St  Olave,  Southwark  .     .  20,021 

St  Saviour,  Southwark    .  31,711 

Stepney       72,446 

Poplar 25,066 

Edmonton 46,510 


GujinUuks.    liuf  of  Tour  in 
Tear  coding  25tb 
Much.  1838. 

20  £11,527 
18  11,683 

21  17,318 
24  9,318 
20  14,218 

20  19,921 

21  14,494 
18  10,281 
18  10,938 
15  7,94fi 
20  24,598 
18  9,559 
15  5,261 
15  5,697 
17  11,1S5 
23  2G,4JG 
15  10,519 
38  15,1G4 


City  of  London  (98  parishes)  57,080  101  45,850 

Whltechapel      ....  64,141  25  16,420 

Greenwich 62,009  20  15,593 

Lewisham 18,426  20  5,093 

Kensington       .     .     .     •  75,395  25  16,293 

Hacknoy 34,527  18  8,689 

East  London      •     .     •     •  38,311  20  19,233 

West  London    .•••  27,825  20  17,522 

Begging  is  followed  as  a  trade  or  profession  in  the  metro- 
polis perhaps  more  systematically  than  in  any  other  city. 
The  subject  has  at  various  timea  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  l^islature,  and  considerable  light  has  been  thrown  upon 
it  by  the  Reports  of  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
In  one  of  these  Reports  it  was  stated  on  evidence  that  two 
houses  in  St.  Giles  s  parish  (which  is  the  principal  resort  of 
beggars)  are  frequented  by  considerably  more  than  200  per- 
sons, who  hold  in  them  a  kind  of  club,  from  which  all  who 
are  not  of  their  profession  are  excluded^  that  children  art 
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let  out  hf  the  day,  and  that  the  hire  paid  for  defbnned 
children  is  aometiniet  ai  high  at  four  shiUingt  per  day,  aod 
that  a  regular  •chool  is  kept  in  the  same  district  where 
children  are  instructed  in  the  arts  necessary  to  their  success 
as  hegffars.  It  has  heen  stated  that  the  number  of  profes- 
sional beggars  in  and  about  London  amounts  to  15,000, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Irish;  but  this  statement 
rests  upon  no  certain  foundation,  and  has  been  Tariously 
considered  as  too  high  or  too  low,  according  to  the  riews 
which  different  persons  take  of  the  condition  of  society. 
It  is  ascertained    that    few   of  the    street-beggars  who 

Jretend  to  be  husband  and  wife  are  really  married.  The 
lendicity  Society  was  formed  in  1818  fbr  the  purpose  of 
remedying  this  evil,  by  affording  relief  to  really  deserring 
persons,  and  by  exposing  and  punishing  the  professional 
beggar  and  impostor.  This  Society  faAS  an  office  and 
esU&lishment  in  Red  Lion-sauare,  Holbom,  and  has, 
through  the  constant  activity  of  its  managers,  been  instru- 
mental in  moderating  the  evil,  which  however  is  too  great 
in  degree  to  be  successfully  combated  by  any  merely  private 
association. 

Samr^9*  Ban/U^'—The  various  savings'  banks  that  are 
open  within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis  are  no  doubt 
resorted  to  by  some  persons  who  reside  beyond  it ;  and  it 
is  therefore  not  possible  to  ascertain  with  precision  the 
amount  of  deposits  made  by  the  metropolitan  population. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  returns  and  other 
documents  extant  upon  the  subject,  it  appears  that  there 
were,  on  the  20th  November,  1837,  about  97,000  individuals 
resident  within  the  metropolitan  limits  who  had  accounts 
open  at  the  different  savings*  banks,  and  that  the  sum 
standing  at  the  credit  of  their  accounts  was  about  2,450,000/., 
being  18  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  depositors  in 
England,  and  15  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  their 
deposits.  It  is  supposed  that  the  class  of  domestic  ser- 
vants, who  are  very  numerous  in  London,  fbrms  by  fkr  the 
largest  proportion  of  depositors  in  savings*-banks. 

Charitiet,  HospitaU,  ^c— The  public  charities  and  hos- 
pitals within  the  limits  of  the  metropolis  are  very  numerous, 
and  many  of  them  richly  endowed.  The  royal  hospitals  of 
Greenwich  for  seamen  and  of  Chelsea  for  soldiers  are  na- 
tional establishments^  and  wholly  independent  of  private 
support.  The  revenues  of  Greenwich  Hospital  are  uerived 
partly  from  estates  in  Cumberland,  on  which  lead-mines 
are  profitably  worked,  and  partly  from  a  payment  of  six- 
pence per  month  stopped  from  the  wages  of^ seamen,  and  in 
time  of  war  from  unclaimed  prize-money.  In  Greenwich 
Hospital  there  are  usually  about  3000  maimed  and  super- 
annuated seamen,  who  are  boarded,  lodged,  and  clothed, 
and  provided  each  with  one  shilling  per  week  pocket-money. 
There  are  besides  about  32,000  out-pensioners  receiving 
various  allowances  from  3d!,  to  ]s,  6d,  per  diem.  The  great 
officers  of  state  are  nominally  governors  of  the  hospital ;  but 
it  is  really  managed  by  twentv-four  directors,  a  governor, 
and  a  lieutenant-governor.  Chelsea  Hospital,  which  is  fbr 
the  army,  accommodates  about  400  in -pensioners,  and  a 
great  number  of  out- pensioners.  The  expenses  are  defirayed 
by  means  of  contributions  stopped  from  the  pay  of  every 
officer  and  private  soldier  in  the  army ;  the  deficiency,  if  any, 
being  provided  fbr  by  parliament.  The  establishment  is 
undssr  toe  direction  of  commissioners,  a  governor,  and  a  lieu- 
tenant-governor. Connected  with  these  two  hospitals  are  the 
Royal  Naval  Asylum  at  Greenwich  and  the  Royal  Military 
Asylum  at  Chelsea,  the  former  for  the  education  and  main- 
tenance of  800  boys  and  200  girls,  the  children  of  seamen 
of  the  Royal  Navy ;  the  latter  for  giving  the  same  advantages 
to  700  boys  and  300  girls,  the  children  of  soldiers. 

The  charities  connected  with  the  corporation  of  London 
are  Christ*s  Hospiul,  better  known  as  the  Blue-coat  School, 
Bridewell  and  Bethlehem  Hospitals,  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  and  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  all  of  which  were 
founded  by  Edward  VL  Christ's  Hospital  contains  about 
1200  boys,  to  whom  good  classical,  commercial,  and  mathe- 
matical instruction  is  given.  They  are  also  boarded  and 
clothed:  the  annual  expenses  of  the  establishment  amount 
to  30,0001.  The  lord-mayor  and  corporation  of  London 
are  directors  of  the  hospital ;  there  are  besides  about  350 
governors,  each  one  of  whom,  at  his  election  to  the  office, 
preoicnts  400/.  to  the  institution.  The  children  are  admitted 
on  the  nomination  of  the  directors  and  governors,  who  ex- 
ercise their  privilege  in  rotation.  Bridewell  Ho^tpital,  which 
b  under  the  management  of  the  same  board  of  governors  as 
BetUehem  Uo^iud*  ii  now  uted  only  as  a  pritoni  under 


which  head  it  is  noticed.  Bethlehem  Hospital,  tnt  eneisi 
in  1675  in  Moorflelds,  was  removed  in  1814  lo  SauK 
George's  Fields.  It  is  employed  fbr  the  reception  and  tiw- 
ment  of  insane  patients,  of  whom  about  200  are  copstaatly 
accommodated.  This  has  lately  been  fbund  inadeqaaie  t» 
the  wants  of  the  poor  who  are  thus  afflicted  in  tho  aty  o. 
London,  and  the  budding  is  at  this  time  (January,  \h3t) 
receiving  two  additional  wings.  [As  to  St.  BarthoAooMv'i 
Hospital  see  Bartholomew's  Hospital.] 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  in  Southwark,  is  governed  by  tbt 
lord^mayor,  aldermen,  and  19  oommon-couneilmen  of  Lm- 
don,  and  180  governors  through  donations  of  50/.  and  ap- 
wards.  It  is  capable  of  receiving  and  usually  oonuiot 
nearly  500  patients ;  besides  whom  it  affords  relief  to  a  coa- 
siderable  number  of  out-patients,  who  receive  advice  sod 
medicines  gratuitously.  There  is  a  medical  sdiool  attachad 
to  this  hospitaL  Other  corporations  dependent  on  the  cor- 
poration of  London  are,  tne  oorporation  of  the  Loodca 
Workhouse.  The  Commission  of  Sewers,  Carpenlers'  SchocJ, 
&c ;  and  Gresham  College,  held  in  coi^unetiMi  vith  tbt 
Mercers'  company. 

The  other  hospitals  of  the  metropolis  have  been  founded 
and  are  supported  by  private  benevolence. 

Guy's  Hospiul,  Su  Thomas's  Street,  Southwark.  Ibunded 
1721,  and  richly  endowed  by  Mr.  Guy.  A  beooest  o/ 
200,000/.  was  made  to  its  funds  in  1829  by  Mr.  TbookM 
Hunt  It  contains  more* than  400  beds,  and  madieal  aid  :* 
gratuitously  afforded  to  out-piftients. 

London  Hospital,  Whitechapel  Road,  established  1 7i% 
and  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and  subeeripciom, 
gives  relief  to  Upwards  of  2000  patients  in  the  course  of  xim 
year,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  surgeons*  patM*e:i 
through  accidents  among  the  shipping  on  the  nver  and  is 
the  cbcks,  and  the  various  manufactoriea  in  the  ca»tcrs 
part  of  London.  It  has  three  physicians,  three  awwtini- 
physicians,  three  surgeons,  and  three  assistant-surgeons. 

Charing-Cross  Hospiul,  King  William  Slfoet.  Wcfi 
Strand,  esUblished  in  1818,  erect^  in  1 83 1,  is  supported  bf 
voluntary  subscriptions.  It  has  an  est^liahment  of  thitt 
phvsicians  and  two  sui^eons. 

Westminster  Hospital,  esUblished  1719;  the  jKttrt* 
building  was  erected  in  1833.  It  is  capable  of  receiving  iX 
patienU. 

St.  George's  ospiUl,  Hyde  Park  Corner,  instituted  a 
1 733.  The  hospital  has  been  recently  rebuilL  Then  an 
usually  nearly  300  in-patients,  besides  a  consideimble  bod- 
her  relieved  as  out-patients.  Four  physicians^  with  u 
assistant-physician,  an  equal  number  of  surgeons,  t«» 
assistant-surgeons,  a  house-apothecary,  and  four  nsUiac 
apothecaries  are  attached  to  this  hospitaL 

Middlesex  Hospiul,  Charles  Street*  Oxford  Street,  iosth 
tuted  1745,  is  capable  of  containing  300  patieots^  aaa 
affords  reUef  also  to  many  out-patients.  Persona  nseetif^ 
with  accidenU  are  admitted  at  all  times  without  recun- 
mendation.  This  hospital,  which  has  an  adeouate  nunhrt 
of  physicians  and  surgeons,  is  supported  by  volnatait 
contributions  and  subscriptions. 

The  University  College  Hospital,  built  on  ground  oppoui^ 
and  belonging  to  University  College,  was  opeiied  in  NoTts- 
her,  1834.  It  contains  beds  for  130  paiients,  and  is  the  bur 
piul  for  the  medical  school  of  the  College. 

All  the  above  hospitals  have  medical  schoob  attached  u 
them. 

Saint  Luke's  Hospital,  City  Road,  instituted  in  ir5l.  I-- 
the  reception  of  poor  insane  persons,  being  parish  p«ap«-i 
or  others.  With  every  parish  patient  a  sum  of  4/.  mart  W 
paid  to  the  hospiul;  other  patienU  must  pny  only  ]j. 
which  is  returned  in  case  of  death,  or  if  the  patietil  i* 
discharged  within  a  month.  The  hospital  will  aorooori- 
date  300  patienU.  The  affairs  are  managod  by  goteriMn 
contributing  twenty  guineas  and  upwards  to  the  fUnds^pr 
the  hoapital. 

Small-pox  Hospital,  St  Pancras,  instituted  1746.  m  sap- 
ported  by  voluntary  contributions.  Since  1799  vacnnatJOB 
has  been  adopted  m  this  hospital,  and  upwards  of  10«,«H>0 
persons  have  been  vaccinated  by  iu  medical  offioem.  Tkerr 
u  also  a '  National  Vaccine  Establishment  *  in  R«Bsecll 
Place,  having  in  oonneotion  with  it  eleven  'vaccinating 
surgeons'  residing  in  different  parU  of  London  acd  au 
environs. 

London  Fever  Hospital,  St  Pancras,  adjoining  thcSuwT'- 
pox  Hospital,  receives  at  all  hours  cases  of  i>pbiu  arwi 
•oarl^  ftvtr  without  rtcoGunendatioB*    It  is  noppoctn^  W 
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donations  and  subseriptions,  and  is  at  present  increasing  its 
means  of  accommodation. 

Lock  Hospital,  Grosvenor  Place,  Pimlico,  contains  80 
patients*  beds,  viz.  45  for  males  and  35  for  females.  It  usu- 
ally receives  between  500  and  600  patients  during  the  vear. 

There  are  four  Lying-in  hospitals  in  various  parts  ot  the 
town,  viz.:  Queen  C3iarlotte*s,  founded  1752,  situated  at 
lisson  Green,  Paddington;  the  British,  1749,  Brownlow 
Street,  Drury  Lane;  the  City  of  London,  1750,  City  Road; 
the  General,  1765,  York  Road,  Lambeth. 

A  floating  hospital  was  instituted  in  1821  for  the  recep- 
tion of  sick  and  disabled  seamen  of  all  nations,  who  may 
present  themselves  without  any  recommendation.  The 
DreadDOUght,  a  ship  of  104  guns,'was  given  for  this  pur- 
pose by  the  government  properly  fitted  up,  and  is  con- 
stantly moored  off  Greenwich ;  it  is  suppoited  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  chiefly  from  owners  and  masters  of  ships 
trading  to  the  port  of  London. 

There  are  two  Ophthalmic  Hospitals,  one  in  Moorifields, 
esttblished  in  1805,  the  other  in  Chandos  Street,  Charing- 
Cross;  two  Royal  Infirmaries  for  diseases  of  the  Eye,  one 
in  Cork  Street,  Burlington  GTardens,  the  other  in  Little 
Portland  Street,  Cavendish  Square;  an  Infirmary  for  dis- 
eases of  the  Skhi,  in  Blenheim  Street,  Oxford  Street ;  an 
Infirmary  for  diseases  of  the  Lungs,  in  Artillery  Street, 
Bishopsgate;  a  Royal  Universal  Infirmary  for  Children,  in 
the  Waterloo-bridge  Road ;  a  Royal  Metropolitan  Hospital 
for  Sick  Children,  in  Broad  Street,  Golden  Square;  a 
Royal  Dispensary  for  diseases  of  the  Ear,  in  Dean  Street, 
SoDo ;  ana  eighteen  Greneral  Dispensaries,  situated  in 
nrioiis  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  supported  by  the  resi- 
dents in  the  different  localities  where  they  are  found. 

The  ctiaritable  institutions  of  the  metropolis  are  so  va- 
rioos  and  so  numerous  that  only  the  following  list  of  those 
which  are  most  important  can  here  be  given,  with  the 
dates  of  their  establisnment,  as  fttr  as  can  be  ascertained. 

Foundling  Hospital,  founded  by  T.  Coram,  incorporated 
1739. 

Scottish  Hospital,  ibr  relief  of  natives  of  Scotland, 
founded  in  1665. 

Magdalen  Hospital,  for  penitent  prostitutes,  established 
1758. 

London  Female  Penitentiary,  for  the  same  purpose,  esta- 
bUshed  IS07. 

Hospital  for  French  Protestants,  established  1716. 

Jews*  Hospital,  fat  aged  poor  and  education  of  children, 
established  1803. 

School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  established  1799. 

Orphan  Working  School,  established  1 760. 

Female  Orphan  Asylum,  established  1758. 

Ldndon  Orphan  Asylum,  established  1813. 

Infant  Orphan  Asylum. 

Adult  Orphan  Institution. 

British  Orphan  Asylum. 

Clergy  Orphan  Asylum,  established  1749. 

Merchant  Seamen's  Orphan  Asylum. 

Saibrs*  Female  Orphan  Home,  established  1829. 

Natbnal  Benevolent  Institution,  founded  in  1812. 

Dty  of  London  General  Pension  Society,  established  1818. 

East  London  Pension  Society. 

General  Annuity  Society,  established  1827. 

Philanthropic  Society,  established  1 788. 

Cenoral  Philanthropic  Society,  established  1813. 

Society  for  relief  of  distressed  Schoolmasters. 

literary  Fund  for  relief  of  Distressed  Authors,  esta- 
blished 1790. 

Marine  Society  fbr  reception  of  Poor  Boys  to  bo  sent  to 
Sea,  established  1756. 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  established  1 792. 

Artists'  Benevolent  Fund,  established  1810. 

Artists'  General  Benevolent  Institution,  established  1814. 

Royal  Masonic  Institution,  instituted  1 798. 

Society  for  Discharge  of  Persons  imprisoned  for  Small 
Debts,  established  1772. 

Corporation  of  the  Refuge  for  the  Destitute,  established 
1805. 

Quldrens'  Friend  Society,  for  Prevention  of  Juvenile 
Vagrancy,  established  at  Hackney  Wick,  1830. 

Royal  Humane  Society,  for  recovery  of  persons  appa- 
rently dead,  established  1774. 

St  Ann's  Society  Schools,  established  1709. 

The  principal  charitable  establishments,  for  the  purpose 
^  iostniction  only  •  are  :^- 
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The  Westtninster  School,  established  by  Queen  Elisabeth 

in  1590. 
St.  Paul's  School,  founded  by  Dean  Colet  in  1510. 
Merchant  Tavlors'  School,  established  1561. 
St.  Olave's  Free  Grammar- School,  founded  by  Qneeii 

Elizabeth. 
Mercers'  Free  Grammar-SchooL 
St.  Saviour's  Grammar-School,  founded  1562. 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society. 
National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor. 
Society  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledffe,  instituted  in 

1699. 

The  educational  establishments  of  a  public  character,  but 
not  charitable,  are : — 

University  Collee;e,  London. 

King's  College,  London. 

School  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

The  Charter  House,  foimded  by  Thomas  Sutton  in  1611, 
is  an  hospital,  which  has  a  school  attached  to  it. 
[Charter  Housb.] 

The  University  of  London,  incorporated  in  1837,  consists 
of  a  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  and  thirty-six  fellows, 
who  are  empowered  to  confer  degrees  in  arts,  law,  and 
medicine.  The  university  chambers  are  at  present  in 
Somerset  House.  It  is  principally  supported  by  grants 
from  government.  The  first  examination  for  matricu- 
lation in  arts  took  place  in  November,  1838.  The  first 
examination  for  degrees  will  take  place  in  May  or 
June,  1839. 

Of  societies  and  establishments  connected  with  science, 
literature,  and  the  arts,  the  following  are  the  principal: — 

The  British  Museum. 

The  Royal  Society,  incorporated  1663. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries,  founded  1572. 

The  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  &c.,  esta- 
blished 1754. 

The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts,  incorporated  1765. 

The  Royal  Institution,  incorporated  in  1800. 

The  Linnsean  Society,  established  1802. 

The  British  Institution,  established  1805. 

The  Geological  Societ;^,  established  in  1813. 

The  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  esta« 
blished  in  1826,  incorporated  in  1832. 

The  Horticultural  Society,  established  1808. 

The  Mechanics'  Institute,  in  Southampton  Buildings^ 
established  in  1823. 

The  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  established  in  1820. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society,  established  1830. 

The  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  established  1823. 

The  Zoological  Society,  established  1829. 

The  Architectural  Society,  established  1831. 

The  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  established  in  1820. 

The  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  established  in  1828. 

The  Statistical  Society,  established  1834. 

The  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  established 
1835;  incorporated  by  charter  1837. 

The  London  Institution,  established  1806. 

Sion  College,  incorporated  L630. 

Entomological  Society,  instituted  in  1806. 

Phrenological  Society. 

City  of  London  Literary  and  Scientific  Institution. 

College  of  Physicians,  established  in  1518. 

College  of  Surgeons. 

Company  of  Apothecaries. 

And  several  medical  societies. 

Of  late  years  numerous  literary  and  scientific  institutions 
have  been  established  within  the  metropolis:  their  general 
objects  are  the  same,  being  the  communication  of  useful 
knowledge  by  means  of  lectures,  classes,  the  formation  of 
libraries,  and  collections  of  various  kinds. 

The  principal  places  of  public  amusement  in  the  metro- 
polis are: — 

The  Queen's  Theatre  (Opera  House),  Haymarket. 

The  fteatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane. 

■  ■'  Covent  Grarden. 

. Haymarket 

The  English  Opera  House,  Strands 

The  Royal  Adelphi  Theatre,  Strand. 

The  Olympic  Theatre,  Wych  Street, 

The  St.  James's  Theatre, 

Th«  Surrey  Theatre^  Digitized  by 
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Tlie  Victoria  Theatre.  W'aterloo  Road. 

The  City  of  I^ndon  Theatre,  Norton  Falgate. 

Tho  Pavilion  Theatre,  Whitechapel  Road. 

Tlie  Garrick  Theatre,  Goodman**  Fiolda. 

Atitlcy's  Amphitheatre. 

Sadler's  WelU  Theatre. 

Royal  Fitzroy  Theatre,  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

Vauxhall  Gardens. 

The  pbces  of  general  recreation  are :— St.  James's  Park, 
Hyde  Park,  Kensington  Gaidens,  the  Regent's  Park,  and 
Greenwich  Park,  on  the  hank)i  of  the  Thames  at  Green- 
wich. With  the  exception  of  Greenwich  Park,  they  may 
all  be  considered  to  be  in  London,  and  are  easily  accessible 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis. 

Trade,  <^.— The  accidental  burning  of  the  Custom 
House  of  I^ndon.  in  February,  1814,  in  which  the  greater 

Sart  of  the  trade  records  of  the  port  and  kingdom  were 
estroyed,  renders  it  impossible  to  give  a  complete  account 
of  the  commerce  of  the  metropolis  for  any  preceding  period. 
The  relative  proportion  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade 
enjoyed  by  its  merchants  during  the  present  century  will  be 
sufficiently  shown  by  the  following  statement  of  the  net 
amount  of  customs  duty,  collected  at  different  times  from 
the  year  1815,  in  London  and  in  all  the  various  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  including  London : — 

Uuit«>d  Rin«dom. 
10.S91^1 
9337.^79 
11^741 
17.280.711 
17.894.40S 
19£95.4<U 
19.199.615 
19.380,750 
18.1M.,2S 
18.341,188 
17^7.6W 
18  494316 
S0.ae2.896 
21.448.741 
80.56>i.559 

It  appears  from  these  figures,  which  are  taken  ftom 
official  returns,  that  the  payments  into  the  Exchequer  by 
the  Custom  House  of  London  amount  to  as  much  as  the  net 
recoipts  of  all  the  other  custom-houses  in  Great  Bniain  and 
Ireland.  It  was  expected  that  the  opening  of  the  China 
trade,  and  the  consequent  participation  of  other  ports  in  the 
tea  trade,  which  had  previously  oeen  monopolized  by  Lon- 
don, would  liave  considerably  altered  the  above  proportions; 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  such  has  not  been  the  result :  in 
fact,  the  buyers  of  this  article  of  general  consumption  still 
resort  to  I^ndon  as  the  market  in  which  they  can  select 
their  purchases  to  the  greatest  advantage. 

The  number  of  ships,  with  the  amount  of  tonnage,  that 
have  froqaented  the  nprt,  give  a  better  idea  of  the  actual 
amount  of  its  trade  than  is  afforded  by  revenue  accounts, 
which  must  vary  with  the  fiscal  regulations  of  the  country. 


Year. 

Ixmdon. 

1615   • 

jC5,526.441 

18:^0 

6^42.731 

1824   . 

6731,238 

1926 

8  829  789 

1H27   . 

8.790829 

1828  '  . 

8  918  310 

1829 

8  524  261 

18J0 

8  676^IC3 

1831    . 

7.9I6.993 
7.662^1 

1S33 

1833 

1834 

9,576.972 

1835 

10.601  iMW 

1326    . 

11.088.^7 
10.190.006 

1837 

and  which  exclude  altogether  goods  that  enter  the  port  \\\ 
are  re-exported  or  sent  coastwise  under  bond  to  other  \*  t. 
in  the  kingdom.  The  shipping  that  cleared  outwim*  '. 
foreign  parts  in  1753  consisted  of— 

Ship*.  Test. 

British    •         •  .1219         153.969 

Foreign  •        •        .150  26.2b  1 

1369         180.250 

In  1792  the  trade  was  more  than  double  what  it  vai  a 
1 753.    The  clearances  from  the  port  were  in  that  year  - 

Ships.  ToiM. 

British    •         •         .1078         310.724 
Foreign  •         •         •       504  68,325 

1582         399.049 

The  shipping  belonging  to  tho  port  in  the  same  wir 
(1 792)  was- 


1109  ships  under  200  tons  burthen  .  .  • 
368  „  between  200  and  300  tons  burthen 
268    „  „       300  and  500  „ 

24    ,,  M       500  and  750  ^ 


94,9:: 
91.15: 
9i.v:tf 


1769 


293,Df.1 
Indiamen St.lf? 


Total  tonnage  .     .     •  374.:.: 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels,  British  and  fon-:.  s 
that  entered  the  port  from  foreign  parts  in  earh  year  Tub 
1820  to  1837.  will  show  how  greatly  its  fbreign  commefcr 
has  increased  during  the  last  half  century : — 


Yi«n. 


1820 
1991 
1922 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1836 
1836 
1837 


Britiah. 


Ships. 


3.3M 
3.000 
8.S30 
3.031 
3.132 
3.989 
3.495 
4.012 
4.0S4 
4.108 
8.910 
4.140 
8.274 
8.421 

4^079 


i84.< 
780,1 


21,788 


Poreiftt. 


Ships. 


856 

571 

5'»7 


1.643 

I'S 
1.634 
1.303 
1.30O 
1.S68 
1.557 
MM 
1.061 
1,280 
1.057 
1.465 
1.547 


122.619 
89.073 
106.099 
161.: 
S»4. 
302. 
215  2SI 
221.008 
1!»5.^I29 
215.605 
207,500 
269.159 
154.514 
175.883 
216.063 
ISB.ffiQ 
266.875 
MO.  136 


TWuL 


Ships.  I      TtMi. 


4.210  , 

a.&7i  ' 
3.«7  • 
a.«9s 

4.J75 
5.7M     1 
5.US1 
6.6M 

5.»-7  • 

6.4I.S 

4.M0  I 
4.-**^ 
5.«B 
4.H3;7 

5.;iie  I  1 

5,C2f  '  1 


The  number  and  tonnage  of  ships  that  cleared  oot  ^tm 
London  to  different  parts  of  the  world  in  each  year  U  a 
1831  to  1837  have  been  as  follows:— 


ToUi«rnHrdSui«f  ofAroerlrA  ... 

, .       Hritiah  N.  AuifY.  Cokwitts. . . 

,.       l*np.>  of  G^Mld  tloiM* 

. .      AuitnilLui  Colonies 

OUkt  pArts 


1831. 


96 

243 

25 

65 

4.]8« 


1832. 


83.0S6  91 

76.905  215 

6.0)2  29 

24.0('<j  73 

78'»»174  8 


81.608 
65.016 
6.131 
25.964 
722.124 


4.612   926.125   3,667    850,838    3,784 


1833. 


219 


3,3 


The  above  figures  exhibit  an  amount  of  activitv  in  the 
prosecution  of  foreign  trade  wholly  without  a  parailol,  but 
these  numbers  are  far  exceeded  by  the  coasting  trade  of  the 
port.  The  number  and  tonnage  of  coasting  vessels  that 
entered  London  fW>m  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
distinguishing  those  engaged  in  the  trade  with  Ireland, 
during  the  six  years  from  1833  to  1839,  were  as  under  :- 


•Ycnn, 


Uctieni    Caartm.  in 
cludinv  CoUim. 


8til|»f. 


J80 

l»a7 
1838 


Tuns. 


I 


I'i.W: 

i'».;i7 

20.201 
2U.333 


9.3  9.C5T 
2,<145  8  15 
2.604.1H.6 
9. f  56.84^9 
2.743  H54 
2.527.741 


Irish  Trsdcn. 


Ships.  Tuns. 


1.094 
1.043 
1.1C3 
1.04S 
1.121 
1.259 


I48.56d 
147. »3 
16&,0:6 
1M.009 
167.882 
180.436 


ToUl. 


Ships.  Tom. 


19.336 
20.0S9 
20.471 
20.765 
21.;i32 
Sl.flSCi 


2.517.221 
S.593.867 
2.764.98tj 
2.810. 879 
1.91 1. 7;« 
2.906.176 


31.403 
65.753 

8l!602 
639.864 


1834. 


96 
25t 
36 
74 
3.707 


35.206 
75. «« 

24!676 
684.479 


1835. 


95|  36.771 
2821  89.0^* 
26  5.242 
30.066 
667.243 


H4 
8.489 


64.163  4,16;    827.051    3,9;«    828.401    4.408|  919.565    4.4CO    9r*.Jd 


1836. 


I 


J  837. 


108|    45,027 

256'    S2.5:if 

47     If.Sdl 

91      38.202 

3.906   I49.4€i 


-4*1 
4.0iC, 


31  «- 


It  is  not  iKMsible  to  form  any  reasonable  estimate  of  tVri 
quantity  ot  merchandise  brought  by  canal  and  by  U-^ 
carriage  to  London  or  which  is  by  the  same  means  cooi<T%r^ 
thence  to  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  but  it  moat  be  «t^ 
great.  There  is  not  a  town  or  village  of  any  wAm  m  'h 
midland  districts  which  does  not  keep  up  a  conatast  ci>sa 
mercial  intercourse  with  the  metropolis  by  meaas  of  bc»l 
or  waggons  or  both,  but  nothing  ii  known  concerning  c^ 
quantity  of  goods  transported.  It  would  be  easy  tot  iM 
proprietors  of  canals  to  give  an  account  of  their  traffic,  H 
all  mformation  of  this  kind  is  systematicallv  wiihheid,  f  1 
bably  through  the  fear  of  exciting  competition.  The  rm^ 
of  foreign  and  colonial  produce  and  merchandise  coo«taat{ 
in  the  warehouses  of  the  great  docks  is  very  great,  but  «4  ^ 
accurate  account  of  the  quantitiea  remaining  has  bc«o  \M.\i 
at  any  time  aince  the  commencement  of  the  war«ho««U 
s^dtem,  it  is  not  possible  to  give  any  more  doiinile  iafuR^ 
turn  on  the  subject.    [Docks.]  r^  j 
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The  amount  of  postages  collected  in  London  in  each  year 
from  iS32  to  1837  was  as  follows: — 

£      *.      d,  £        t.     d, 

1832  •  632,696  17  8  1835  .  664,189  5  2 
183.3  .  642.871  0  7  1836  .  692,509  19  1 
1834      •     660.411    11     4         1837     .     697,567     5  10 

During  this  time  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  rate  of 
postage,  and  the  progressive  increase  in  the  amount  collected 
IS  probably  not  more  than  equivalent  to  the  increase  of  in- 
habitants. The  above  sums  form  between  a  fourth  and  a 
third  part  of  the  gross  produce  of  the  post-office  duty  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  post  communications  between  Lon- 
don and  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  been 
greatly  accelerated  by  means  of  the  different  lines  of  railway 
ahready  opened,  and  as  the  system  is  extended,  greater  im- 
provements in  this  respect  will  of  course  be  realized.  At 
present  the  letter-bags  which  leave  London  at  eight  o'clock 
m  the  evening  arrive  at  Edinburgh  early  on  the  second 
morning.  Letters  for  Liverpool  aespatched  at  the  same 
time  are  delivered  by  eleven  o'clock  the  following  morning. 

Sieam- Vessels. — ^There  is  no  port  in  the  kingdom  which 
005^  profited  more  than  London  through  the  application  of 
steam  to  navigation.  A  great  part  of  the  steam-vessels  that 
arrive  and  depart  carry  passengers  only,  and  are  therefore 
not  required  to  make  entry  at  the  custom-house,  and  with 
regard  to  such  as  carry  goods  no  distinction  is  made  at  the 
coitom-house  between  them  and  sailing-vessels,  for  which 
reasons  no  accurate  account  of  the  number  of  this  class  of 
ships  that  enter  and  leave  the  port  can  be  given.  Steam 
passage-boats  are  passing  and  repassing  at  all  hours  during 
the  day  between  London  and  Greenwich  and  Woolwich, 
and  others  start  every  quarter  of  an  hour  during  the  day 
from  London  Bridge  and  Westminster.  To  Gravesend 
baits  go  at  various  times  during  the  day.  and  in  the  summer 
there  are  several  departures  and  arrivals  every  dav  to  and 
from  Margate  and  Ramsgate.  Between  London  and  Calais, 
Boologoe,  Antwerp,  and  Rotterdam  steam-vessels  are  pass- 
inflr  almost  daily  in  summer  and  frequently  in  winter.  With 
various  ports  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  a  constant 
intercourse  is  kept  up  in  the  same  manner. 

LONDON  CLAY.  The  most  considerable  of  tho  ter- 
tiary formations  of  Great  Britain  is  thus  designated,  from 
its  development  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames  under  and 
around  the  metropolis.  It  may  be  viewed  in  three  parts, 
occupying  the  following  series : — 

Upper  part — *  Bagshot  Sand,'  in  which  several  remark- 
able fishes  have  been  lately  noticed  by  Dr.  Buckland. 

Middle  part,  •  London  Clay.' — Containing  a  few  bands  of 
sand,  nodules  of  septaria,  and  multitades  of  marine 
shells. 

Lower  part,  *  Plastic  Clays  and  Sands.*— Various  coloured 
clays  and  sands,  with  lignite,  and  marine,  SDstuary,  and 
fresh -water  shells. 

LONDON,  NEW.    [Connecticut.] 

LONDONDERRY,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province 
of  Ulster  in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  east  by  the  county  of  Antrim  and  a  portion 
of  Loch  Neagh,  on  the  south  by  the  county  of  Tyrone,  and 
oT^  the  west  by  the  county  of  Donegal.  According  to  the 
map  of  Ireland  published  under  tbe  superintendence  of 
the  Society  for  tbe  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  it  lies 
between  54**  38'  and  55^  22'  N.  lat,  and  between  6**  28'  and 
7^  24'  W.  long. ;  and,  according  to  the  map  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  of  Ireland,  extends  from  the  Tyrone  boundary  at 
New  ]§rklge  on  the  Ballinderry  river  on  the  south  to  Port- 
nxih  on  the  north,  40^  statute  miles ;  and  from  the  Donegal 
boundary  near  Londonderry  on  the  west,  to  the  Antrim 
boundary  at  Kilrea  Bridge  on  tho  east,  34  statute  miles. 
The  area,  according  to  the  same  map,  consists  of— 

ArrM.         r.      p. 
Land  .  •     607,997     I     27 

Water  •  •       10,404    0      3 

518,401     1     30 

or  810  square  statute  miles.    In  1831  the  gross  population 
«ai  222,012. 

Tbe  county  is  of  an  irregularly  triangular  area,  of  which 
tBe  eastern  side  may  be  considered  as  formed  by  the  shore 
«f  Loch  Nea^h  and  the  line  of  the  river  Bann,  the  south- 
western by  the  T}Tone  boundary,  and  the  north-western  by 
The  rrrer  F oyle  and  coast-line.  From  the  Bann  the  surface 
fiadaally  rises  westward  for  about  ten  miles,  forming  a 
P.  C,  No.  867. 


chain  of  elevations  which  bound  the  valley  of  that  river  on 
the  west,  and  constitute  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the 
interior  of  the  county.  Tliese  heights  slope  with  a  gentle 
declivity  eastward  and  northward,  but  present  steep  and 
often  precipitous  escarpments  towards  the  west,  in  which 
direction  they  overlook  an  extensive  tract  of  undulating 
country  extending  from  their  bases  to  tho  eastern  shore  of 
Loch  Fovle,  and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  mountain 
range  which  separates  the  counties  of  Londonderry  and 
Tyrone.  Between  the  southern  extremi^  of  the  first-men- 
tioned range  and  the  shore  of  Loch  Neagh  a  comparatively 
level  tract  is  interposed.  The  country  between  tlie  rivers 
Bann  and  Foyle  may  thus  be  conveniently  considered  as 
divided  into  tho  district  of  the  Bann,  the  district  of  Loch 
Foyle,  and  the  district  of  Loch  Neagh. 

The  Lower  Bann,  from  Loch  Neagh  to  the  sea,  a  distance 
of  upwards  of  thirty  miles,  has  a  fall  of  only  48  feet.  The 
sea  rtows  up  to  the  Cutis  above  Coleraine,  a  distance  of  six 
miles,  between  low  banks,  which  are  encumbered  towards  the 
mouth  of  the  river  with  extensive  tracts  of  sand.  The  north 
eastern  liberties  of  Coleraine  here  occupy  an  irregular  semi- 
circle of  about  four  miles  in  radius,  surrounding  the  town 
[Coleraine]  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  The  general 
characteristics  of  this  district  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
north  coast  of  the  county  of  Antrim.  The  elevations  are  how- 
ever inconsiderable,  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  country 
is  tame  and  bleak.  On  a  low  rocky  peninsula  at  the  ex- 
treme north-east  of  the  county  is  the  thriving  town  of  Port- 
rush  ;  and  nearer  the  Bann,  on  an  exposed  strand  running 
down  between  low  headlands  of  basalt  is  Port  Stewart,  a  well 
built  and  fashionable  watering-place,  but  quite  unprovided 
with  shelter  for  any  craft  above  the  size  of  a  flshingboat. 
West  of  the  sand-banks  which  occur  at  the  embouchure  of 
the  Bann  the  coast  has  a  bolder  outline,  rising  in  a  series 
of  precipitous  cliffs  over  the  sandy  beach.  These  cliffs  ex- 
tend a  distance  of  rather  more  than  two  miles,  increasing 
in  height  as  they  trend  westward,  until  at  the  north-western 
extremity  of  the  basaltic  tract,  of  which  they  form  the 
northern  boundary,  they  have  an  elevation  of  from  350  to 
400  feet.  At  this  point  the  escarpments  which  mark  the 
western  boundary  of  the  basaltic  area  commence,  and  may 
be  traced  along  the  brows  of  all  the  heights  which  have 
been  mentioned  as  overlooking  the  district  extending  from 
this  line  to  Loch  Foyle.  Of  these  heights  the  most  ]>ro- 
minent  are  Benyevenagh,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
range,  which  rises  abruptly  over  tho  sandy  Hat  of  AJajjil- 
ligan  to  a  height  of  1260  feet;  Donald's  Hill,  nine  miles 
farther  south,  1315  feet;  Bcnbradagh,  three  miles  south  of 
Donald's  Hill,  1531  feet;  and,  separated  from  Benbradagh 
by  the  bold  amphitheatrical  valley  of  Glenshane,  the  upper 
or  eastern  boundary  of  which  is  formed  by  Carntogher 
mountain,  1521  feet  high,  is  Craignashock,  1773  feet,  with, 
its  subordinate  heights  of  AltsDghsh,  1261  feet,  and  Tam- 
niarin,  1272  feet,  which  together  form  the  south«western 
extremity  of  the  basaltic  area,  and  complete  a  nearly  con- 
tinuous range  of  mountain  of  24  miles  in  lengih  from  north 
to  south.  With  the  exception  of  some  small  streams  which 
form  striking  cascades  in  falling  over  the  escarpments  of 
Avish  and  otner  minor  heights  north  of  Benyevenagh,  all 
the  waters  which  rise  in  tne  area  included  between  the 
western  fronts  of  the  above-mentioned  mountains  and  the 
river  Bann  take  their  course  in  the  direction  of  the  latter 
river.  Of  these  the  most  considerable  are  the  Macosquin 
and  Agivey  rivers,  the  former  of  which  has  its  sources  in 
the  stack,  as  mountain-passes  arc  here  provincially  termed, 
between  the  mountains  of  Benyevenagh  and  Keady«  and  the 
latter  of  which  unites  the  waters  of  several  streams  de- 
scending from  the  range  of  Donald's  Hill  and  Benbradagh. 
On  the  road  leading  from  Kilrea  on  the  Bann.  westward 
through  the  slack  separating  the  Donald's-hill  range  from 
the  group  of  Benbradagh  and  the  other  mountains,  which 
on  this  side  form  the  valley  of  Glenuller,  is  the  town  of 
Grarvagh.  The  Clady  river,  rising  from  the  eastern  decli- 
vities of  Carntogher  mountain,  also  joins  the  Bann  at  Port- 
glenone,  a  point  of  considerable  intercourse  between  the 
counties  of  Londonderry  and  Antrim.  South  of  this  the 
drainage  of  the  county  is  towards  Loch  Neagh,  through  the 
rivers  Mayola  and  Ballinderry,  the  latter  of  which  forms 
part  of  the  county  boundary  on  this  side.  The  Mayola  has 
Its  rise  at  the  bases  of  the  mountain  groups  which  form  the 
head  of  Glenshane  and  the  valley  of  Ballynascreen,  and 
carries  a  considerable  body  of  water  to  Loch  Neagh,  which 
it  enters   at  its  north-western  extremity.     The  town  of 
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Maghem  ii  situated  about  midway  between  the  Clady  and 
Hayola  rivers,  on  tbe  road  westward  (Vom  Toome,  at  which 
latter  place  the  Lower  Bann  first  issues  from  the  lake.  The 
towns  of  Castle  Dawson,  Magberafelt,  Tobormore,  and 
Honevmore  are  situated  in  the  open  country  between  the 
Moyola  and  the  Ballinderrv  rivers.  This  tract  is  bounded 
westward  by  the  detachea  mountain  of  Slieve  Gallion, 
which  rises  to  the  height  of  1 730  feet,  and  is  in  iu  structure 
similar  to  the  mountains  of  the  basaltic  tract  abovemen- 
tioned,  although  tlHroughout  the  wide  intervening  valley  of 
Ballynascreen  there  are  no  traces  of  any  connecting  forma- 
tion. We»t  of  the  valley  of  Ballynascreen  commences  a 
mountain-chain  which  with  little  interruption  extends  to 
the  valley  of  the  river  Foyle,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  counties  of  Tyrone  and  Londonderry.  The 
highest  of  the  group  is  Sawell,  which  rises  to  a  height  of 
9236  feet,  about  midway  between  Slieve  Gallion  and  the 
western  extremitv  of  tbe  chain.  The  other  chief  heights 
on  the  range  are  Muinard.east  of  Sawell,  2057  feet;  Dairt 
mountain,  west  of  Sawell,  2037  feet;  Finglen,  east  of 
Muinard,  1876  feet;  and  Slieve  Kirk,  which  forms  the 
western  extremity  of  the  range,  1224  feet  The  district  in- 
cluded between  these  mountains  and  Loch  Foyle,  consti- 
tuting the  western  division  of  the  county,  is  divided  by  a 
central  tract  of  hiffh  land  into  the  valleys  of  the  rivers  Koe 
and  Faughan.  Tne  former,  rising  in  the  upp^^r  part  of 
Glenshane,  b  joined  by  the  Owenreagh  and  Owenbeg  rivers 
at  tbe  entrance  of  that  valley,  from  which  it  pursues  a 
oorlhern  course  nearly  parallel  to  the  line  of  abrupt  decli- 
ties  terminating  the  basaltic  region,  to  Loch  Foyle,  which 
it  enters  by  a  sharp  turn  to  the  west  immediately  under  the 
base  of  Benyevenagh.  Several  streams  ioin  the  Roe  from 
the  comparatively  level  tract  interposed  between  it  and 
these  mountains,  rendering  it,  next  to  the  Foyle  and  Bann, 
the  most  considerable  river  of  the  county.  The  valley  of 
the  Roe,  especially  towards  the  embouchure  of  the  river,  is 
flat  and  open,  and  contains  much  good  and  highly  improved 
land.  The  thriving  town  of  Newtown  Limavady  is  situated 
on  this  river  about  five  miles  above  its  mouth,  on  the  high 
road  between  Coleraine  and  Londonderry  city,  next  to 
which  places  it  is  the  most  important  town  of  the  county. 
Dungiven,  also  a  place  of  some  consequence,  occupies  a 
romantic  site  on  the  same  river  near  its  junction  with  the 
Owenreagh,  in  the  opening  of  the  valley  of  Glenshane. 
The  principal  roads  from  the  east  to  the  west  of  the  county 
pass  through  these  towns,  which  severally  occupy  points  at 
which  the  leadin|[  mountain-passes  converge.  The  c^nm 
rich  country  of  this  valley,  called  Moyroe,  or  the  plain  of 
the  Roe,  extends  westward  along  the  southern  shore  of 
Loch  Foyle  by  Muflf,  and  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  lodi 
opens  into  the  valley  of  the  Faughan.  The  Faughan  river, 
which  springs  from  the  northern  declivities  of  Sawell,  after 
skirting  the  bases  of  tbe  several  mountains  which  extend 
from  that  point  westward  and  northward  to  within  two 
miles  of  the  Foyle,  makes  a  sharp  turn  to  the  east  of  north, 
and  runs  through  a  highly  improved  open  valley  to  Loch 
Foyle.  From  the  village  of  Claudy,  situated  near  the 
sources  of  the  Faughan,  to  the  point  where  the  river  turns 
northward,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles,  the  valley  is  occupied 
by  well-improved  grounds  and  numerous  bleach-greens. 
The  fertile  vales  of  Bond*s  Glen  and  Glenrandle  open 
from  between  the  mountains  forming  the  county  boundary 
on  this  portion  of  the  valley  of  the  Faughan.  The  district 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Roe  and  Faughan  is  considerably 
e.icumbered  with  moor  and  mountain.  Legavannon,  the 
pnnt'iual  omiuence,  which  occupies  nearly  the  centre  of  the 
tract,  has  an  elevation  of  1269  feet.  Other  heights,  varying 
from  600  to  900  ieeU  spreading  southward  and  westward 
from  Legavannon,  form  the  vuleys  of  Burntolloeht  and 
Faure,  from  each  of  which  a  considerable  stream  oescends 
to  tbe  Faughan. 

Between  the  Lower  Faughan  and  the  Foyle  is  a  range 
of  undulating  ground  crowed  by  a  valley  through  which 
the  high  road  from  Dungiven  is  carried  to  the  village  of 
Waterside;  from  thence  a  wooden  bridge  completes  the 
communication  with  Londonderry  city.  The  city  of 
Londonderry  occupies  a  boldly  rising  ground  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Foyle,  along  which  the  county  embraces  an 
irregular  tract  extending  from  about  four  miles  above 
tbe  city  to  a  mile  below  Culmore,  where  the  river  expands 
into  Loeh  Foyle.  The  distance  from  end  to  end  of  this 
out-lying  portion  of  the  county  is  ten  miles,  and  its  breadth 
from  ona  to  three  a«d  a  half.    It  is  all  arable  and  in  a 


good  state  of  improvement,  as  is  abo  the  oppoeite  bank 
of  the  river.  The  Foyle  here  makes  a  noble  appeaimac*, 
varying  in  breadth  from  300  yards  to  half  a  mile.  aiMl 
being  caj>able  of  floating  ships  of  SOO  tons  up  te  tbt 
bridge  of  Londonderry. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  tbe  coatt^lioe  is  thetrMt 
which  extends  from  the  nortb-weatem  extremity  of  tbt 
hillv  region  to  the  low  point  of  Magilligan  and  aoatbvanl 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Roe.  On  this  tract  is  measured  the 
base-line  of  tbe  trigonometrical  surrey  of  Ireland  now 
gomg  on  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Ordnance, 
53,200  feet  in  length,  xhe  same  traet  appean  to  oocu|iy 
the  greater  portion  of  the  bottom  of  the  loch,  and  rua 
towards  its  centre  in  a  bank  which  confines  the  nartgatiOQ 
to  that  portion  of  Loch  Foyle  lying  along  the  oua»t  of 
Donegal.  The  length  of  the  loch,  which  b  of  a  triangulv 
shape,  bounded  by  the  low  coast  of  Londonderry  on  tba 
east  and  south,  and  by  the  bold  shore  of  Ennisliowen  on 
the  west,  is  above  18  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  lo  . 
The' entrance  to  the  loch,  between  Magilligan  Foint  and 
Snnishowen  Head,  is  about  a  mile  across,  and  from  Hut 
point  to  Londonderry  city  is  a  safe  and  tolerably  sheltered 
navigation  of  23  miles.  Eastward  of  the  entrance  is  a  sbosi 
called  the  '  Tuns,*  which  renders  the  loch  diificalt  of  a- 
oess  in  stormy  weather.  The  safer  channel  is  by  the 
western  side  of  this  shoaL  Except  the  small  and  at  on- 
sen t  inconvenient  harbour  of  Portrush,  there  is  no  oibec 
shelter  for  vessels  on  the  coast  of  this  county.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  render  the  Bann  navigable  frt»m  Loch  No^h 
to  the  sea  by  deepening  the  channel  at  Toome.  and  ckaa-^ 
away  the  l^es  of  rock  which  cross  it  at  Moy  vaanaj^hL/, 
Portna,  and  the  Cutts.  There  is  however  an  exxen%\< 
sand-bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  could  not  be  k«t4 
open  without  constant  dredging.  Under  these  cirrumstaacn 
Portrush  is  likely  to  continue  the  port  of  Coleraine. 

The  roads  throughout  the  county  are  in  general  exccIUst 
The  immediate  valley  of  the  Bann  and  the  district  ot  Lxi 
Neagh  in  particular  are  closely  intersected  with  lino  of 
communication.  The  western  district  is  not  so  well  optacd. 
The  chief  lines  here  are  those  connecting  Newtown  Lusa- 
vady  by  the  southern  shore  of  Loch  Foyle  and  the  raUey  of 
the  Lower  Faughan  with  Londonderry,  and  that  whi'*L 
runs  by  the  Upper  Faughan  from  Dungiven  to  the  camt 
place.  One  road  only  crosses  the  rough  country  uiierfKiM.-l 
between  these  lines.  The  valley  of  the  Roe  is  well  pro\-vkd 
with  roads,  which  extend  southward  by  Banagher  to  Qad). 
giving  ample  means  of  oommunication  to  the  eennt/i 
between  the  heads  of  the  nvors  Roe  and  Faughan.  Tbr 
oommunieation  southward  u  chiefly  by  the  valley  of  tbe 
Foyle  on  one  side,  and  bv  the  head  of  the  vaUey  «.' 
Ballinascreen  on  the  other.  Besides  these  theie  are  set««*. 
passes  from  Tyrone  into  Londonderry  among  the  mooiiuii. 
groups  which  lie  between  these  points. 

By  a  rain-guage,  kept  with  great  care  at  Londoodenr,  u 
Mipeara  that  the  maximum  annual  Quantity  of  ram,  o«  at 
observation  of  seven  years,  was  somewhat  leas  than  3^  umIm^ 
the  minimum  somewhat  less  than  26  inches,  and  the  mma 
31*1  inches.  From  the  same  observations  it  appeared  %k*\ 
on  an  average  of  seven  years  there  were  in  eacn  year  ■  t* 
days  fair,  202  showery,  and  34  wet.  The  climate  is  Im  cv 
means  favourable  to  early  sowing.  The  frequency  oc  tjM 
showers,  rather  than  the  quantity  of  rain,  renders  the  air  toun 
humid  than  in  many  districts  where  a  greater  quanut«  U 
rain  falls. 

Geology.— The  basaltic  tract  oorreiqponds  in  aU  leaMds 
to  the  remainder  of  the  field  on  the  opposite  side  of  tht 
Bann  [Giants*  Causkway],  with  this  remarkable  dAlltrenop. 
that  the  dip  of  the  strata  is  reversed ;  the  surface,  tmd  tf 
masses  which  compose  it,  on  the  Londonderry  side  of  tbr 
Bann  dipping  towards  the  north-eatit,  whereas  thetr  dirvr^ 
tion  on  the  Antrim  side  is  nearly  to  the  south-west.  TW 
basalt,  as  in  Antrim,  attains  its  gieatest  thiokncae  at  \he 
northern  extremity  of  the  field,  Uie  cap  of  BenyeT«iiaf:\ 
measuring  upwards  of  900  feet  Chalk,  liaa,  bmea«i>c«. 
and  red  sandstone,  succeed  in  descending  ocdar»  o7« 
or  more  of  the  members  being  fluently  absent,  and  cor.- 
stitute  the  remainder  of  the  system,  which  thioQgbout 
reposes  immediately  on  the  primitive  rock.  The  geotcfcwaa 
structure  of  the  district  may  thus  be  described  as  a  floor  c  f 

{>rimitive  rock  overlaid  iu  part  by  a  field  of  sccocularv 
brmations,  capped  by  basalt  The  boundary  line  is  mAri^a. 
by  the  abrupt  decli\ities  forming  the  eastern  limit  of  t}.« 
valley  of^the  Roe*  from  tbe  southern  exkemitj  of  Coa 
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nnge  It  passes  across  the  Mayola  river  to  the  east  of  Slieve 
Oallion,  and  so  to  Loch  Neagh,  oa  the  opposite  side  of 
which  it  reappears  at  the  mouth  of  the  Glenavy  river.  The 
miiD  constituent  of  the  rest  of  the  county  is  mica  slate. 
This  rock  covers  about  450  square  statute  miles  of  the 
surface  of  Londonderry.  In  ^neral  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  it  and  the  red  sandstone,  which  is  the  most 
prominent  member  of  the  secondary  field,  is  well  defined. 
One  mass  however,  that  of  Coolcoscrahan  mountain,  which 
rises  nearly  1300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  wholly 
composed  of  this  rock,  although  almost  surrounded  by  the 
idfsDced  basaltic  heights  of  Craignashock  and  Benbraoagh. 
Upwards  of  two-thirds  of  the  mica  slate  of  this  district 
belong  to  the  talcose  variety.    Primitive  limestone  is  of  fire- 

J luent occurrence  throughout  this  field.  At  a  height  of  800 
eet  ibove  the  sea,  on  the  north-west  side  of  Camtogher 
mountain,  it  is  found  with  veins  of  coloured  spar,  quarts, 
and  ereen  chlorite.  It  also  occurs  near  Dungiven  and 
Claudy.  On  the  east  side  of  Slieve  Grallion  there  is  a  eran- 
ular  limestone,  which  contains  quantities  of  crystidlized 
hornblende :  hornblende  slate  is  found  at  several  places  in 
the  valley  of  the  Roe ;  a  bed,  four  hundred  yards  m  extent, 
occurs  near  the  old  church  of  Dungiven,  where  it  runs 
^rallel  to  the  bed  of  primitive  limestone  above  mentioned. 
The  structure  of  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  county 
is  more  complex.  Slieve  Gallion,  besides  having  a  cap  of 
basalt,  with  the  usual  underlying  formations,  exhibits 
towards  its  base  beds  of  sienite  in  connection  with  por- 
phyry. On  the  north  west  side  the  sienite  verges  into  green- 
stone. Several  masses  of  greenstone,  unconnected  with  the 
tabular  basalt  of  the  summit,  also  crop  out  on  the  east  side 
of  the  mountain.  All  along  the  western  verge  of  the 
basaltic  region  [the  red  sandstone,  which  forms  tne  lowest 
member  of  the  field,  projects  beyond  the  superior  strata  in 
a  belt  varying  firom  one  to  two  miles  in  breadth.  This  is 
the  surface  rock  of  the  eastern  valley  of  the  Roe,  from  the 
head  of  which  it  sweeps  across  the  opening  of  the  valley  of 
Ballinderry,  and  so  between  Slieve  Gallion  and  the  line  of 
basalt  into  Tyrone.  A  detached  patch  of  floetz  limestone 
occurs  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  sandstone  field  at  Desart- 
martin,on  the  north-east  of  Slieve  Gallion,  where  it  is  worked 
for  burning,    There  are  no  mines  worked  in  this  county. 

Soii,  Agriculture^  and  Trade.— The  soil  of  that  part  of 
the  ralley  of  the  Bann  where  the  subsoil  is  hard  basalt 
consists  for  the  most  part  of  a  rusty  loose  grit,  without 
sufficient  strength  or  cohesion  for  wheat  crops.  Numeroiu 
tracts  of  bog,  interspersed  with  shallow  pools,  and  frequently 
separated  by  craggy  knolls  of  basalt,  are  scattered  over  this 
pi^  of  the  county.  There  are  however  tracts  of  good  land 
along  the  banks  of  the  several  rivers  which  traverse  the 
district,  and  especially  at  their  junctions.  In  general  these 
superior  portions  consist  of  rolled  gravel  banks :  clayey 
tracts  occur  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coleraine,  beyond 
which,  on  the  Antrim  side  of  the  river,  the  basaltic  soil  is 
of  a  better  quality  than  in  the  rest  of  the  tract.  The  same 
chaiaeteristios  mark  the  basaltic  field  in  the  district  of 
L)ch  Neagh;  but  between  the  basalt  and  the  primitive 
datrict  fkrther  west  is  a  tract  of  rich  open  country,  ex- 
teodine  southward  into  Tyrone.  This  is  the  most  extensive 
tract  of  good  ground  in  the  county.  The  soil  of  the  basaltic 
field  towards  its  western  border  is  of  a  better  descrintion 
tbaa  in  the  immediate  valley  of  the  Bann  and  Loch 
Neagh.  The  basalt  is  here  copiously  intermixed  with 
xeolite,  which  renders  its  detritus  comparatively  fertile.  A 
soil  of  this  kind  covers  the  summits  of  Benyevenagh  and 
Benbradagh,  forming  extensive  tracts  of  sweet  pasture. 
The  subjacent  valley  of  the  Roe  possesses  a  variety  of  soils, 
all  of  a  superior  kind.  The  rich  flat  of  Moyroe,  extend- 
ing f^om  the  base  of  Benyevenagh  across  the  opening  of 
the  valley,  consists  of  alluvial  deposits,  which  form  a  deep 
loamy  soil  of  considerable  strength  and  fertility.  A  strip 
of  loamy  land,  also  of  alluvial  origin,  accompanies  the 
windings  of  the  river  as  high  as  Newtown  Limavgdy. 
High  ffravel  banks,  rising  in  a  natural  terrace  on  each  side 
beyond  these  flats,  mark  the  more  immediate  valley  of  the 
river  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course.  The  soil  of 
these  banks  is  generally  a  fertile  though  not  very  rich  loam.' 
Beyond  the  eastern  terrace  commences  a  tract  of  red  clay, 
ansing  fVom  the  decomposition  of  the  sandstone,  which  at 
this  side  forms  the  surface-rock  up  to  the  immediate  acclivi- 
ties of  the  mountains.  This  clay  contains  extensive  beds 
of  marl,  and  with  good  treatment  bears  excellent  grain  crops. 
The  schistose  district,  lying  between  the  valleys  of  the  Roe 
«&d  Faughan^  is  to  a  great  extent  moory  aid  mountainoai. 


The  valleys  of  Faughan-vale  and  Kuff'-glen,  running  south 
ward  from  the  open  tract  along  the  margin  of  Loch  Foyle 
into  the  schistose  region,  have  good  tracts  of  fertile  land» 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  gravel,  loam,  and  strong  clay. 
The  main  valley  of  the  Faughau  river  is  in  its  structure  and 
soil  similar  to  the  western  half  of  the  valley  of  the  Roe, 
having  gmvel  terraces  reaching  back  to  the  schistose  region 
at  each  side.  These  are  well  cultivated,  and  towards  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley  spread  over  a  considerable  tract. 
Gravel  and  mica-slate  are  also  the  chief  constituents  of  the 
soil  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Foyle.  A  cold  blue  clay 
occurs  here  in  a  few  detached  spots.  The  best  improved 
portions  of  the  county  are  the  district  of  Loch  Neagh,  the 
valley  of  the  Roe,  the  valley  of  the  Faughan,  including 
the  coast  of  Loch  Foyle,  between  the  embouchures  of  these 
rivers,  and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Londonderry  on  both 
sides  of  the  Foyle.  There  is  a  very  general  scarcity  of 
timber.  The  chief  mansion-house  in  the  county  is  that  of 
Down-hill,  the  residence  of  Sir  James  Bruce,  Bart,  built  by 
the  late  earl  of  Bristol,  bishop  of  Derry.  It  is  an  imposing 
architectural  pile,  situated  on  the  brow  of  the  basaltic  field 
where  it  rises  over  the  sea,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Bann.  The  cliffs  immediately  behind  the 
house  rise  upwards  of  100  feet  above  the  beach,  and  the 
situation  is  so  bleak  that  planting  could  only  be  eflfected  in 
the  deep  ravines  which  surround  the  demesne  on  the  land 
ward  side.  There  is  here  a  splendid  collection  of  paintings 
by  the  old  masters,  and  of  otner  articles  of  virtdi,  removed 
from  the  galleries  at  BallyscuUion  when  the  palace  erected 
by  the  same  prelate  there  was  taken  down.  BallyscuUion 
house,  as  it  stood  in  1802,  was  by  much  the  most  magnifi 
cent  residence  in  the  north  of  Ireland.  The  situation,  on  the 
bare  flat  near  the  point  where  the  Bann  issues  firom  Loch 
Beg,  was  however  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  demesne  corresponding  to  tho  magnificence  of  the 
building.  The  house  was  accordingly  taken  down  on  the 
death  of  the  earl,  and  the  materials  sold. 

The  progress  of  agriculture  in  this  county  has  been  ma- 
terially forwarded  by  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural 
school  near  Muff  by  the  company  of  grocers  of  London, 
who  here  hold  large  estates  under  the  crown.  There  are 
130  acres  of  land  attached  to  the  school,  for  experimental 
farming ;  a  classical  school  is  likewise  connected  with  the 
establishment.  Oats  and  barley  are  the  principal  grain 
crops.  The  system  of  greencropping  is  practised  by  the 
gentry  only.  There  is  but  little  land  in  pasture,  and  the 
breed  of  cattle,  with  the  exception  of  pigs,  of  which  great 
numbers  are  reared,  is  in  general  not  much  attended  to. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  grain  sold  at 
the  chief  market-towns,  exclusive  of  Londonderry  ai 
Coleraine,  in  the  years  1830  and  1835: — 
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The  condition  of  the  labouring  population  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  same  class  in  most  parts  of  the  north  of  Ire 
land.  The  general  rate  of  wages  for  agricultural  labourers 
is  \$,  per  day  for  180  working  days  in  the  year.  The  popu 
lation  are  to  a  considerable  extent  of  Scottish  and  English 
descent.  Their  dwellings  and  persons  are  distinguished  by 
a  superior  air  of  comfi)rt.  Those  of  the  native  race  occupy 
the  more  mountainous  and  remote  districts*  they  are  a 
simple  and  interesting  people,  preserving  vivid  traditions  of 
early  times,  and  are  generally  on  the  most  friendly  terms 
with  the  rest  of  the  population.  The  Irish  language  is 
veiT  commonly  in  use  among  them. 

The  manufacture  and  bleaching  of  linens  is  the  staple 
trade  of  the  county.  The  most  extensive  bleach-greens  lie 
along  tne  rivers  Koe  and  Faughan,  on  the  latter  of  which 
there  is  abundant  water-power  and  numerous  sites  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  this  branch  of  the  manufacture.  In 
1831  there  were  in  the  county  2d43  weavers,  46  reed 
makers,  258  flax-dressers.  21  bleachers,  64  cotton-spinners* 
3  brewers,  1  distiller,  6  malutersi  153  coopers,  53  hatters 
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ami  losiers,  50  millers,  24  corn -dealers,  18  tnillwrights, 
25  tinners,  and  18  tobacconists.  The  export  and  import 
trade  of  the  county  is  carried  on  at  the  ports  of  Londonderry 
city  and  Portrush,  the  latter  being  the  seaport  of  Coleraine. 
Theexportsof  Londonderry  city  in  1835,  including 20.802  tons 
of  corn,  meal,  and  flour,  amounted  in  value  to  1,040.918/., 
and  the  imports  to  708.054/.  [Londonderry,  City]  The 
exports  of  Coleraine  and  Portrush  in  the  same  year 
amounted  to  a  value  of  105.685/,  and  the  imports  to 
65.900/.  The  quantity  of  corn  meal  and  flour  included  in 
the  exports  of  the  latter  port  in  that  year  was  5137  tons. 

Divisions,  Towns,  ^c.  -  Londonderry  is  divided  into  the 
half  barony  of  Coleraine,  on  the  N.E..  the  barony  of 
Kenaught,  in  the  E.  and  centre,  containing  the  towns  of 
Newtown  Liraavady  (pop.  2428)  and  Dungiven  (pop.  11 63), 
and  the  village  of  Bally kelly  (pop.  200) ;  Loughinsnelin,  on 
the  S.  £.,  containing  part  of  the  town  of  Moneymore  (total 
pop.  1025),  and  the  towns  of  Maglierafelt  (pop.  1430), 
Kilrea  (pop.  1215).  Maghera  (pop.  1154).  Tobermore  (pop. 
679).  Castle  Dawson  (pop.  674) ;  and  Tyrkerin,  on  the  W.. 
containing  the  villages  of  Muff  (pop.  192).  Claudy  (pop. 
180),  ana  Faughanvale  (pop.  123).  Besides  these,  there 
are  within  the  county  the  liberties  of  Coleraine,  containing 
the  town  of  CJolerainc  (pop.  5752)  and  the  village  of  PorUtew- 
art  (pop.  475);  and  the  Hberties  of  Londonderry,  containing 
the  city  of  Londonderry  (pop.  with  its  suburbs,  19.620). 

Colerain«was  incorporated  by  charter  of  28th  June,  11 
James  L  The  common-council,  including  the  mayor,  are 
the  governing  body.  The  corporate  authorities  have  juris- 
diction within  the  borough,  similar  to  that  of  the  lord-mayor 
and  aldermen  of  London,  but  the  court  is  now  fallen  into 
disuse.  Their  revenue  arises  from  rents  averaging  418/. 
18*.  6rf.  per  annum,  and  tolls  averaging  314/.  0«.  A^d,  per 
annum,  wliich  income  was  chiefly  applied  in  1835  to  the 
rcductitm  of  a  debt  amounting  to  IjUO/.  The  marc^uis  of 
Waterford  is  the  patron  of  the  borough.  Coleraine  is  now 
the  seat  of  a  most  flourishing  linen  manufacture.    [(Jole- 

RAINE.] 

Newtown  Limavady  was  incorporated  by  charter  of  30th 
March,  1 1  James  L  The  corporation  is  now  extinct.  The 
town  is  remarkably  well  built,  and  has  a  very  cheerful  ap- 
pearance. There  is  a  handsome  sesi^ions-house ;  but  the 
market-house  is  old  and  inconvenient.  It  is  a  place  of 
considerable  trade  in  grain,  and  is  the  centre  of  an  extensive 


linen -bleaching  district  The  surrounding  tccucry  b  highly 
beautiful. 

Magberafelt  is  also  a  handsome  though  small  toan.  It 
consists  of  a  spacious  square  with  the  market-bouse  in  tt^ 
centre,  from  whicJi  the  four  principal  streets  diver^ge.  TV* 
houses  are  ttone-built  and  slated.  There  is  a  great  market 
for  linens  and  yarns  once  a  fortnight  The  linen  maoufisc- 
ture  is  carried  on  extensively  in  the  vicinity:  there  are  mUo 
large  brewing  and  distilling  establishments  in  the  tovn. 

Portrush,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  improvements  in 
the  harbour,  is  rapidly  rising  into  importance.  Steam  t^JuU 
ply  regularly  from  hence  to  Liverpool.  Glasgow,  and  Lon- 
donderry. Dungiven  is  the  emporium  for  the  whole  of  tb« 
mountainous  district  round  the  sources  of  the  Roc  a;.t1 
Faughan.  It  had  formerly  a  considerable  man ufar ture  of 
linens,  but  it  has  latterly  faUen  off.  It  has  more  the  a  r 
of  a  rural  village  than  the  other  towns,  and  is,  from  its  pr- 
eluded situation  and  the  primitive  manners  of  the  pcopW 
of  the  vicinity,  a  place  of  peculiar  interest. 

Prior  to  the  Union,  Londonderry  sent  eight  repnesenta- 
tives  to  the  Irish  parliament,  viz.  two  for  the  county,  t'vu 
for  the  city,  and  two  for  each  of  the  boroughs  of  Nevtovm 
Limavaily,  and  Coleraine.  The  representation  is  now  con- 
fined to  two  county  members,  one  member  for  the  cit},  and 
one  for  the  borough  of  Coleraine.  In  October.  1S36,  the 
county  constituency  consisted  of  2331  electors.  The  as^trs 
are  held  at  Londonderry,  and  quarter-sessions  at  Nrvlova 
Limavady.  Magherafclt,  and  Coleraine.  The  poliee-fuct* 
of  the  county,  on  the  1st  January.  lc«3G,  consisted  of  ^.x^ 
chief  constables,  15  constables,  77  subconstablet,  aul  j 
horse,  the  cost  of  maintaining  which  c^tablUhic«tit 
amounted  to  3954/.  15«.  9c/.,  of  which  1SJ5/.  Vis.  was  cbar^f- 
able  against  the  county.  This  is  the  smallest  police- furre 
cmplojed  in  any  couniy  of  Ireland,  llie  total  nurob«  uf 
persons  charged  with  criminal  offences,  uho  were  committed 
to  the  county  gaol  in  18.16,  was  363,  of  whom  300  »tre 
males  and  63  were  females.  Of  these,  125  males  and  4 
females  could  read  and  wrilo  at  the  time  of  their  *n>mmit'i- 
112  males  and  31  females  could  read  onlv,  and  c^^  malr* 
and  28  females  could  neither  read  nor  wrfte.  The  dtstnrt 
lunatic  asylum  for  the  counties  of  I<*ondonderry,  Donc;:-^). 
and  Tyrone  is  at  Londonderry  cilv,  which  also  d)nt&«'% 
the  county  infirmary.  There  aie  dispensaries  in  oii  tl«c 
principal  iowns  and  villages. 
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History, — Of  the  early  history  of  Londonderry  county, 
ponding  the  publication  of  the  *  Ordnance  Memoir,  little  can 
be  said,  although  ample  materials  exist  in  the  native  Irish 
nnnals  similar  to  those  made  available  in  the  published 
*  Memoir  of  Londonderry  City.'  At  the  most  remote  period 
it  appears  to  have  been  possessed  by  the  septs  of  O'Loughlin 
and  O'Neill,  to  whom  the  tribe  of  0*Cahan,  who  held  the 
eastern  and  central  districts,  was  tributary.  The  antient 
fortress  of  Aileach  [Donegal]  was  the  seat  of  the  first 
family,  who  were  of  the  elder  and  royal  branch  of  the 
O'Neills.  The  O  Cahans*  chief  places  of  residence  were, 
first  at  Dunseverick.  the  antient  Dunsobarky.  in  the  pre- 
sent county  of  Antrim,  and  afterwards  at  the  *  Dog*s  Leap,' 
or  Limavady,  c  n  the  Roe.  Soon  aAer  the  arrival  of  the 
English  in  1197,  John  de  Courcy  marched  with  a  consi- 
derable force  from  Downpatrick  to  Coleraine,  where  he 
erected  the  castle  of  Mount  Sandal,  close  to  the  Cutts'  fall, 
and  afleruards,  crossing  the  river,  plundered  the  country  of 
O'Caban.  Peytoun,  the  English  commander,  who  was  left 
by  De  Courcy  in  the  newly-built  castle,  was  soon  after  cut 
off  with  his  entire  force  near  Faughan-vale,  on  a  predatory 
excursion.  Next  year  De  Courcy  again  invaded  ih^country 
of  0*Cahan,  and  proceeded  to  Deiry,  which  he  seized;  but 
11  ugh  ONuilU  of  Tyrone,  having  made  a  descent  on  the 
Antrim  coa>t  at  Larne,  and  routed  the  English  there,  com- 
pelled liim  to  abandon  his  conquest.    The  establisliment  of 


an  English  garrison  at  Coleraine  would  appear  lo  kanr 
enabled  the  English  very  soon  after  to  reduce  at  least  ihr 
eastern  and  central  parts  of  the  county  into  shire-gro&iid. 
for  by  various  records  of  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.  ai>d  E  *- 
ward  II.  grants  appear  to  have  been  made  and  inqmsawr.s 
to  have  been  taken  in  Den*)*  in  the  regular  manner,  and  ti 
the  patent  roll  of  the  20ih  Edward  11.  is  an  entry  of  iLp 
appointment  of  Robert  Savage  to  be  sheriff  of  the  count? 
of  Coulralh,  or  Coleraine,  as  O'Cahan's  countrj-  mas  tli^n 
called.  It  is  probable  that  the  English  law  coutinurd  i*i 
force  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  county  until  the  creit 
revolt  of  the  O'Neills  in  1333.  [Bklfast]  Aftcr^'thjl 
period  the  native  Iri->h  continued  undisturbed  ma«teni  «.'' 
the  country  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, » tec 
the  rebellion  of  Shane  O'Neill,  a.d.  1566,  made  it  m  rfirj 
to  send  a  force  to  Dcrry.  Seven  companies  of  fiH,l  and  m 
troop  of  horse  were  despatche<l  by  sea  under  Captain  Rao* 
dolC  and  encamped  at  Derrj*  in  October  of  that  year.  An 
engagement  ensued,  in  which  O'Neill  was  defeated;  b;.t 
Randolf  being  slain,  and  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  ba\a:^ 
destroyed  the  works  of  the  English,  the  dUcq  was  soon 
aAer  abandoned.  In  the  year  1600,  Sir  Henrv  IXickur«, 
with  a  force  of  4000  foot  and  200  horse,  arrived  in  the  rivr«- 
Fo)le,  and  immediately  commenced  the  oonstructioo  mt 
three  forts,  one  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Fo>Ie  ai  Cul- 
more,  where  the  river  opens  into  Lach  Foyle,  one  on  I 
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liill  of  Dcrry,  and  one  at  Dunnalong,  a  little  higher  up  on 
ihe  eastern  bank  of  the  river.  Tliis  was  the  first  com- 
lucQCctnent  of  a  permanent  settlement.  The  rebellion  of 
FirCahir  O'Dogherty  in  1608,  and  the  flight  of  Tyrone 
sntl  O'Donnell  in  the  preceding  year,  left  the  entire  of 
tiiii  and  five  other  counties  at  the  disposal  of  the  crown. 
Oj  the  28th  January,  1609,  negotiations  were  commenced 
between  the  king  and  the  corporation  of  London  for  the 
pur]x>sc  of  settling  the  terms  on  which  the  forfeited  lands 
la  iliis  county  should  be  conveyed  to  the  latter  for  the 
purpose  of  planting  them  with  Protestant  colonists.  It  was 
atfi»t  agreed  that  the  Londoners  should  spend  20,000/.  on 
the  plantation,  in  consideration  of  which  the  king  granted 
to  toem  the  old  county  and  town  of  Coleraine,  with  the 
ffoods  of  Glanconkene  and  Killeightra,  and  the  town  and 
Iberties  of  Dcrry,  excepting  the  church  lands.  For  the 
management  of  these  estates,  the  common-council  elected 
a  body  of  twenty-six,  consisting  of  a  governor,  deputy- 
go\ernor,  and  assistants,  of  whom  one-half  retire  every 
jear,  their  places  being  supplied  by  a  new  election. 

la  1619  this  body  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  and 
tlieir  estates  erected  into  one  county,  to  be  called  the 
county  of  Londonderry.  The  corporation,  which  is  gene- 
rally known  as 'The  Irish  Society,' still  exists  as  constituted 
tinder  the  charter  granted  by  Charles  II.  after  the  Restora- 
tion. The  division  of  the  county  took  place  immediately 
ifler  the  granting  of  the  first  charter.  To  the  company  of 
GjlJsmiths  were  assigned  the  south-eastern  liberties  of 
Derry;  the  company  of  Grocers  had  the  precinct  of  Muff; 
the  Fishmonzers,  Bally kelly;  the  Ironmongers,  Aghadowey ; 
the  Mercers,  Moyvanaway ;  the  Merchant  Taylors,  Moycos- 
qain ;  the  Haberdashers,  Booevagh ;  the  Clothworkers, 
pirt  of  Coleraine ;  the  Skinners,  Dungiven ;  the  Vintners, 
Hcliaghy ;  the  Drapers,  Moneymore ;  and  the  Salters, 
Magherafelt.  Of  these  twelve  companies,  the  Goldsmiths, 
Haberdashers,  Vintners,  and  Merchant  Tailors  have  from 
time  to  time  disposed  of  their  ^proportions  in  perpetuity. 
The  chief  proprietors  so  introduced  are  the  families  of 
Beresford,  Richardson,  Ponsonby,  Alexander,  and  Conolly. 
Of  the  remaining  eight  companies,  five  have  under-leased 
ihcir  Unds,  and  the  remaining  three,  namely,  the  Drapers, 
Mercers,  and  Grocers,  retain  their  estates  in  their  own 
hands,  which  they  manage  by  resident  agents.  The 
Undi  not  assigned  to  the  companies  still  belong  to  the 
Sttciety.  The  introduction  of  the  new  colony  changed 
tbe  entire  face  of  the  country,  which,  up  to  this  period,  had 
been  one  of  the  most  desolate  tracts  in  Ireland.  Artisans, 
in  all  the  chief  branches  of  trade  and  manufacture,  were 
brought  over  by  the  companies,  and  habits  of  industry  and 
irdependence  became  at  once  fixed  among  the  population. 
The  native  Irish,  returning  by  degrees,  have  again  increased 
*■>  far  as  nearly  to  equal  the  descendants  of  the  settlers  in 
r. limber.  Although  a  peaceable  and  interesting  people, 
they  are  however  still  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  population 
la  those  habits  which  conduce  to  prosperity  and  comfort. 

There  are  some  remains  of  a  Cyclopean  fortress  at  the 
G:aiii's  Sconce,  on  the  road  from  Newtown  Limavady  to 
(Afleraine.  Duneorkin,  a  circular  mount  surrounded  by  a 
vet  ditch,  near  Claudy,  is  the  most  remarkable  of  the  nu- 
meroQs  ^rtheu  fortresses  which  occur  throughout  this,  as 
throughout  every  other  Irish  county.  There  are  several 
cTjmlechs,  and  other  supposed  druidical  remains,  of  which 
th«  largest  is  at  Slaui;ht-Manu8.  Artificial  caves  and 
tumuli  are  frequent.  Of  military  edifices  the  only  remain- 
m^'  are  the  canities  of  Killoloo,  Dungiven,  Salterstown, 
iikI  Muff,  erected  by  the  Londoners.  The  old  abbey  of 
Dan:»iven,  which  occupies  a  romantic  site  on  a  rock  rising 
SDt)  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river  Roe,  is  the  most  inter- 
tfting  ecclesiastical  ruin  in  the  county.  It  was  built  a.d. 
I  loo  hy  0*Cahan,  and  contains  several  well-sculptiured 
iQ'xiuments  of  that  family.  The  old  church  of  Banagher, 
u  the  same  neighbourhood,  is  also  a  very  interesting  ruin. 
TiTther  down  on  the  Roe  is  the  site  of  O'Cahan's  castle,  finely 
wtuated  on  a  rock  over  the  river,  and  surrounded  by  woods. 

The  county  expenses  are  defrayed  by  grand-jury  present- 
^s^ts.  The  amount  levied  in  1835  was  23,996/.  \6s.  Id., 
of  which  9221/.  Hs.  lOc/.  was  for  roads  and  bridges,  8702/. 
Hi.  iod,  was  fi>r  buildings,  cliarities,  salaries,  &c.,  and 
"Vj^/.  1 7«.  6^.  was  for  police.  For  the  educational  statis- 
^^  of  the  county  see  Dkrry  diocese. 

i Statistical  Survey  of  Londonderry,  Dublin,  1802 ;  Me- 
^'^r  ^  the  Chart  and  Survey  qf  Londonderry,  by  the  Rev. 
Cturge  V.  Sampson,  London,  18)4;   Tramactiona  qf  the 


Geoiqgtcal  Sortety,  vOi.  iii. ;  Concise  Vietbqfihe  trieh  So* 
ciety ;  Ordnance  Memoir  of  Londonderry  City,  Dublin 
1837;  Cox's  History  qf  Ireland ;  Parliamentary  Beports 
and  Papers,  &c.) 

LONDONDERRY,  a  city  in  the  barony  of  Tyrkerin 
and  county  of  Londonderry,  in  54*  49'  N.  lat  and  7*  19' 
W.  long.,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Foyle,  five  miles 
above  the  point  where  that  river  spreads  into  the  harbour 
of  Loch  Foyle,  and  144  statute  miles  from  Dublin  by  the 
present  mail-coach  roads. 

The  municipal  boundary,  by  which  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
corporation  is  virtually  limited,  includes  an  irregular  area 
of  37,714  acres,  of  which  12,615  are  on  the  west-and  19,098 
acres  are  on  the  east  side  of  the  Foyle.  Tliese  limits  are 
considerably  restricted  by  the  boundary  adopted  for  par- 
liamentary representation.  The  site  of  the  city  within  the 
walls  measures  1273  feet  by  635  feet.  The  area  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  old  town  stands  is  nearly  200  acres. 

Derry,  antiently  called  Derry-Calgach,  first  became  a  place 
of  note  in  consequence  of  the  foundation  of  a  monastery 
there,  about  a.d.  546,  by  Columba,  the  celebrated  apostle  of 
the  Picts.  It  is  probable  that  before  this  time  tne  place 
had  been  consecrated  to  religious  purposes,  as  the  oak- 
grove,  which  originally  covered  the  hill,  and  from  which  it 
takes  its  name,  continued  to  be  regarded  as  a  sanctified 
spot  for  many  ages.  A  small  town  soon  erew  up  about 
this  church,  which  stood  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  towards 
the  south-west.  Its  whole  early  history  consists  of  the  re- 
cord of  successive  burnings  and  pillagings  by  the  neigh- 
bouring Irish  and  by  the  Danes.  In  1162  eighty  houses 
which  had  encroached  on  the  old  Abbey  Church  were  pulled 
down,  and  an  area  was  enclosed  round  the  building.  A  new> 
church,  called  the  Temple  More,  or  great  church,  was  builc 
in  the  next  year  by  the  assistance  of  Murtagh  0'Loughlin» 
king  of  Ireland.  Derry  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
place  of  any  military  strength  at  this  time,  as  it  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  the  English  under  De  Courcy  in  1 1 98.  [London- 
derry, County^  In  1311  King  Edward  II.  granted  thertown 
of  Derrycolumbkill,  as  it  was  then  called,  to  Richard  de 
Burgho ;  but  the  great  rebellion  of  the  succeeding  reigu 
rendered  this  grant  ineffectual  until  after  the  inheritanoe 
had  retiumcd  to  the  crown  in  the  person  of  King  Henry  VI L 
On  Sir  Henry  Dockura  arriving  here,  in  1600,  he  do« 
scribes  it  as  'a  place  in  maner  of  an  iland,  comprehend* 
ing  within  it  forty  acres  of  ground,  wherein  were  the  ruins 
of  an  old  abbay,  of  a  bishopp's  house,  of  two  churches,  and 
at  one  of  the  ends  of  it  an  old  castle,  the  river  called  Lough- 
foyle  compassing  it  all  on  one  side,  and  abogg,  most  comon- 
lie  wett,  and  not  easilie  passable  except  at  two  or  three 
places,  dividing  it  from  the  maine  land.'  Here  the  English 
immediately  commenced  the  construction  of  a  fort,  whi<>h 
appears  to  have  occupied  the  north-eastern  declivity  of  tl>« 
hill,  containing  within  it  a  considerable  town,  and  having; 
a  straggling  suburb  reaching  from  the  gate  to  the  river  side, 
where  there  was  a  castle  for  the  protection  of  the  whar^ 
This  fort  and  town  were  for  the  most  part  burned  down  in 
the  rebellion  of  Sir  Cahir  0*Dogherty  in  1608,  and  on  the 
London  Companies  obtaining  their  grant  in  1613,  a  more 
extended  plan  was  adopted  for  their  reconstruction.  The 
new  fortress  was  made  to  embrace  the  entire  crest  of  the 
hill,  and  was  surrounded  with  a  strong  wall  and  rampart 
protected  by  seven  bastions  and  three  demi-bastions.  The 
four  principal  streets,  leading  from  as  many  gates  in  the 
several  sides  of  the  parallelogram,  were  laid  out  at  right 
angles,  a  handsome  square  for  the  corporation-house  being 
left  in  the  centre.  The  progress  of  the  city  was  now  rapi£ 
In  1622  the  town-house  was  erected.  Up  to  the  year  1629 
the  total  expenditure  of  the  London  companies  in  building 
and  fortifying  the  walls,  erecting  houses,  constructing  quays 
and  wharfs,  and  making  roads,  was  27,197/.  In  1633  the 
cathedral  was  completed  at  a  further  cost  of  4000/.  The 
cancelling  of  the  company's  charter  in  1637,  and  the  subse- 
quent breaking  out  of  the  great  rebellion,  put  a  stop  to  these 
improvements.  The  city  now  became  an  asylum  for  the 
distressed  Protestants  of  the  counties  of  Londonderry,  Ty- 
rone, and  Donegal.  In  1649  4he  city  was  garrisoned  for 
the  parliament  by  Sir  Charles  Coote,  who  endured  a  siege 
of  four  months  by  the  royalists  under  Sir  Robert  Stewart. 
The  defeat  of  the  Roman  Catholic  forces  under  Bishop 
MacMahon  at  Skirfolas  in  Donegal,  the  following  year,  left 
the  parliamentarians  in  peaceable  possession  un;il  thecon-> 
elusion  of  those  troubles,  for  the  time,  by  the  restoration  of 
i  King  Charles  II.    In  consideration  of  the  services  of  ths 
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eitiieni,  their  charter  wai  renewed  hy  letters  patent  of  the 
Cth  April,  1662,  and  the  city  again  hegan  to  prosper.  Ahout 
1685  however  a  great  decay  took  place  in  trade  and  com* 
merce,  and  two  years  after,  on  a  quo  tcarranto  hrousht 
a^Ainst  the  corporation  by  the  government  of  KingJames  II^ 
the  corporation  were  deprived  of  their  charter.  The  subse- 
quent proceedings  of  the  government  excited  universal 
alarm  among  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  and  a  report  of  an 
intended  massacre  bavins  reached  the  city  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  year  1688,  decided  the  inhabitants  on  refusing  admis- 
sion to  Lord  Antrim's  regiment,  which  had  been  despatched 
by  the  lord-lieutenant  Tyrconnell  to  garrison  the  place. 
Ine  gates  were  closed  by  some  resolute  young  men  of  the 
town,  on  the  7th  of  December,  just  as  the  advanced  guard 
of  the  king*s  forces  appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  The  northern  Protestants  now  generally  took  arms, 
and  Derry  became  their  principal  rendezvous.  Lord  Mount- 
joy,  a  Protestant  nobleman,  holding  a  commission  in  the 
army  of  King  James^  was,  with  some  difficulty,  admitted  by 
the  citizens,  who  stipulated  that  one-half  of  any  force  he 
might  introduce  should  be  Protestants,  and  that  until  their 
apprehensions  should  be  allayed  by  a  pardon  for  the  Ute 
commotion,  the  citizens  themselves  should  keep  the  guards. 
In  the  meantime  arms  and  ammunition  were  provided,  and 
applications  for  assistance  urged  on  the  London  companies. 
Lord  Mountjoy  being  despatched  to  Paris,  the  command 
was  bestowed  on  Colonel  Lundy,  who  professed  himself 
stronglv  attached  to  the  Protestant  cause. 

On  the  12th  March,  1690,  King  James  landed  at  Kinsale, 
and  immediately  proceeded  to  Dublin,  where  it  was  resolved 
to  make  the  reduction  of  Derry  the  object  of  the  armys 
first  operations.  On  the  approach  of  King  James,  who 
proceeded  on  the  expedition  in  person  at  the  head  of 
20.000  men,  Lundy  declared  the  place  untenable,  and 
dissuaded  some  English  forces  which  had  just  arrived  in  the 
bay  from  landing  in  the  flioe  of  the  superior  force  advancing 
against  them.  The  citizens,  indignant  at  his  cowardice. 
rose  tumultuously,  seized  the  gates,  and  fired  upon  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  Irish.  Lundy  having  fled  from  the 
city  in  disguise,  the  citizens  elected  two  new  governors, 
Walker,  rector  of  Donoghmore,  and  Major  Baker,  and 
formed  themselves  into  eight  regiments,  amounting  to  7020 
men  and  41  officers.  Eighteen  clergymen  of  the  establish- 
ment and  seven  dissenting  ministers,  layine  aside  all  secta- 
rian animosities,  joined  tneir  ranks.  The  besiegers  having 
seized  the  fort  of  Culmore,  erected  batteries  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  and  stretched  a  boom  across  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  arrival  of  supplies.  They  then  proceeded 
in  their  operations  against  the  city  by  regular  approaches 
on  the  western  side,  and  pushed  some  of  Uieir  works  close 
to  the  foot  of  the  rampart.  The  citizens  conducted  their 
defence  by  a  vigorous  fire  from  the  walls,  and  by  irregular 
rallies,  which  were  generally  attended  with  success.  After 
the  first  eleven  days  of  the  siege.  King  James  withdrew, 
leaving  the  command  to  Marshal  Rosen.  On  the  30th 
July,  after  the  inhabitants  bad  been  reduced  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  eating  dogs,  horseflesh,  hides,  and  tallow,  and 
when  even  these  were  failing,  two  ships  laden  with  pro- 
visions and  convoyed  hj  an  English  frigate  entered  the  t>ay. 
The  foremost  vietuallin|^  ship,  after  passing  Culmore  and 
the  batteries  on  either  side  uninjured,  struck  the  boom  and 
broke  it  The  siege,  which  had  lasted  105  days,  was  im- 
mediately raised.  The  garrison  lost  3200  men;  and,  of 
the  4300  who  remained,  more  than  1000  were  unfit  for  duty. 
The  loss  of  the  besiegers,  between  the  number  sUun  in  the 
siege  and  retreat,  and  those  who  died  from  disease  in  their 
camp,  was  8000.  On  the  representations  of  the  heroic 
Walker,  the  twelve  London  Companies  advanced  100^.  each 
for  the  repair  of  the  city ;  wood  was  supplied  bv  the  Society, 
abatements  made  in  the  rents,  and  the  terms  of  many  leases 
rendered  more  favourable  to  the  tenants.  The  town-hall, 
which  had  been  destroyed  during  the  siege,  was  rebuilt  in 
169^.  In  1789  a  wooden  bridge  was  commenced  over  the 
Foyle,  where,  previously,  the  only  means  of  passage  had 
been  a  ferry.  The  architect  was  Lemuel  Cox,  an  inhabitant 
of  Boston  in  New  England.  The  original  expense  was 
16,294/.  6t.  Od.  Two  vears  coranleted  the  work,  which, 
having  been  frequently  repairea  at  an  expense  rather 
greater  than  the  original  oost,  is  still  standing.  The  length 
is  1068  feet,  and  the  breadth  40.  A  turning  bridge  near  the 
western  end  of  the  structure  admits  the  passage  of  vessels 
up  the  river.  The  greatest  depth  of  the  Foyle  hare  at  low- 
irat«ris31  feet,aiid  Owritf  of  tbetide  tsfromilTetomnefMi, 


The  depth  of  water  at  the  quays  is  firom  IS  to  14  iMiu 
low-water  of  neap  tides.  Tne  velocity  of  the  current  m 
from  three  to  four  miles  an  hour  in  the  narrowest  part  of  tka 
channel,  and  firom  two  to  three  in  the  widest 

The  charter  of  the  corporation  bears  date  the  1 1th  Juu, 
18  Car.  IL  The  governing  body  is  the  oommoD-couDPx 
consisting  of  12  ludermen,  including  the  mayor,  Zitiiti 
burgesses,  and  two  sheriff.  The  mayor  is  ehoocn  bj  tb* 
common-oounoil  from  the  aldermen.  The  freedom  m  «rq(nr«4 
by  birth,  servitude,  marriage,  and  special  fiivour.  The  re- 
corder is  presented  by  the  corporation  and  appointed  bj  ihk 
crown.  The  city  sessions,  to  hear  and  determine  feluota, 
are  held  three  times  in  the  year.  A  court  of  reoard.  wvX 
oivil  jurisdiction,  unlimited  in  amount,  is  held  belbrv  tW 
mayor  or  recorder  once  a  week.  With  the  exceptkm  of  Ut 
rent  of  the  market  tolls,  amounting  to  170/.  per  azmum.  t^ 
corporation  do  not  now  possess  any  property  not  held  f <t 
special  public  trusts.  In  Feb.,  1833,  they  owed  a  total  dHt 
of  66,444/.  17^.  Gdn  of  which  34,690/.  9#.  11^  wms  paidctf 
by  a  sale  of  their  then  remaining  property.  The  ba2ac/« 
due  has  since  increased  to  32,971/.  7«.  6^  to  pay  wLi  h 
there  are  not  now  any  funds,  save  the  above  rent*,  avail  t>. 
Prior  to  the  Union,  Londonderry  city  returned  two  mcc;- 
hers  to  the  Irish  parliamsnL  Since  that  time  it  is  npn- 
sented  by  one  member  only.  The  franchise  is  now  in  t>« 
10/.  householders  and  freemen.  On  the  1st  Apn),  U*^ 
the  constituency  consisted  of  724  electors. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  city  is  nighly  iapaaittg. 
The  hill  on  which  it  standi^  rises  boldly  over  the  Foyl^  the 
banks  of  which  on  both  sides  are  steep  and  woodad.  Oa 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  119  feet  above  the  level  of  ths 
river,  is  the  cathedral,  the  spire  of  which  rises  to  ib«  hetjcht 
of  178  feet  from  the  churchyard.  Walker's  testiaonial^s 
fluted  Doric  column,  90  feet  high — springs  nearly  tnm  ika 
same  level  on  the  central  western  bastion.  These  obj«c%^ 
with  the  cupola  of  the  town-house,  give  a  very  stnik^ 
outline  to  the  mass  of  buildings  which  stretches  from  tba 
water's-edge  up  the  northern  and  eastern  acchrity  of  the 
hill,  and  spreads  westward  into  an  extensive  sabaiti  ixr.r 
pying  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  which  separates  ibe  h  U 
and  site  of  the  old  town  from  the  adjoinmg  emwerrxv 
The  bishop's  palace  stands  within  the  -walls  at  tbe  soetk* 
western  extremity  of  the  town,  near  the  cathedral.  Bciwcva 
the  cathedral  and  palace  is  the  court-house,  a  vwry  hand- 
some edifice,  exhibiting  a  facade  of  126  feet,  coiia»ting  </ 
an  Ionic  portico  of  four  columns  with  wings  adorned  w..k 
Doric  pilasters,  and  surmounted  by  statues  of  Peace  ar.* 
Justice.  Tbe  building  was  commenced  in  the  vear  U.% 
and  oost  30,479/.  15#.  Outside  the  walls,  on  tfiia  aadr,  m 
the  county  gaol,  a  very  spacious  and  strong  building,  cva- 
Dieted  at  an  expense  of  33,718/.  (Irish)  in  the  yeer  1^14^ 
The  crown-prison  department  is  somewhat  too  exicifesrv*  i  r 
the  demanos  of  justice  in  so  peaceable  a  county.  Ouu  -:f 
the  walls,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  town,  haxm  Y-« 
river,  is  the  custom-house,  a  hollow  square  of  buildtiwa.  1  *  * 
feet  by  130.  Tbe  quays  extend  fh>m  the  bridge  ooctfawa.-^ 
for  rather  more  than  half  a  mile,  and  terminate  in  a  peirit 
slip,  constructed  in  1830  at  a  cost  of  4000/.  Thta  sLp  » 
found  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  dry-dock  tar  \r»M  a 
of  300  Ions  reffister.  A  general  ship-yard  is  aUachcd.  -i 
which  vessels  of  200  tons  and  upwards  have  been  rccrt.iv 
built.  The  walls  and  ramparts  are  still  kept  in  reneir«  a^  I 
form  an  agreeable  promenade  for  the  citixens.  Betw<««  & 
1803  and  1808  the  tnree  principal  gates  were  built  at  e  n< 
of  1403/.  3«.  Bishop's-gate,  which  forms  tbe  entrmnc*  sX 
the  side  occupied  by  the  cathedral  and  courvho«ia«»  m  a 
handsome  triumphal  arch  with  lateral  passages^  erecied  V« 
the  corporation  in  1789. 

The  lighting,  cleansing,  and  watching  of  the  city  a: 
managed  bv  a  committee  under  the  act  of  2  and  3  Wwtu  IV 
c  107.     The  ^as-works  which  supply  the  city 
blished  by  a  joint-stock  company  in  1830,  at  an 
7000L    Tbe  supply  of  water  is  from  a  tank  on  tbe  oyyei. 
side  of  the  river.    The  water  is  conveyed  across  tb*  briJi 
by  pipes  which  close  by  tbe  operation  of  the  same  mat 
that  opens  the  turning  platform  in  the  bridge  Ibr  tbi 
casional  passage  of  vessels.    Turf-fbel  is  procured  froau  t 
bogs  of  Clondermot,  on  tbe  eastern  bank  of  the    F«  % 
The  quantity  of  ooal  and  culm  imported  in    ISC»^    ^u 
13,966  tons,  of  the  value  of  6728/.  j 

The  port  is  under  the  control  of  a  committee  acting  ^«»«W| 
the  provisions  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  Wm.  IV.,  c,  107.  mk.d 
act  also  regulates  the  tonnage  duties.     The  quajH  «  bmJ 
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up  to  1631  were  the  property  of  the  corporation,  are  now 
in  the  hands  of  private  individuals  and  companies.  There 
tre  twenty-oue  such  quays  and  wharfii>  including  two  on 
the  waterside  bank  of  the  tiver.  The  shipping  belonging 
to  the  port  in  1837  consisted  of  forty  saihng  vessels  of  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  about  6000  tons,  and  of  six  steam- 
bostiof  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1063  tons. 

The  number  o?  vessels  employed  in  the  foreign  trade 
vbich  entered  inwards  in  1837  was  forty-six,  of  an  aggregate 
toooage  of  8385  tons ;  outwards  fifteen,  of  an  aggregate 
toimtge  of  4886  tons.  Coastwise,  in  the  same  year,  the 
Buiab^r  inwards  was  687,  and  the  tonnage  79,936  tons; 
outwards  543,  tonnage  66,260  tons.  These  returns,  com- 
|sied  with  those  of  1826,  exhibit  a  considerable  decrease 
in  the  foreign  trade ;  but  a  much  more  than  corresnonding 
iacreoae  in  the  trade  coastwise,  which,  within  the  last  ten 
Tears,  has  more  than  doubled. 

Ixfforti  qf  Londonderry  in  the  year  1835  (exclusive  qf 
re-ehipmenU  qf  Sugars), 
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la  the  same  year  the  imports  amounted  to  an  estimate 
lalue  of  708,054/.  The  chief  articles  were  suear,  58,744/. ; 
iron,  24,580/.;  British  spirito  (chiefly  Scotch  whiskey), 
81,820/.;  tea,  19,255/.;  flax-seed,  16,896/.;  haberdashery 
•nd  apparel,  13,550/.;  fish  (chiefly  herrings),  10,811/.; 
tallow,  9570/.;  glass  and  earthenware,  8980/.;  tobacco, 
8^1  Ji. ;  and  coal  and  culm,  8728/.  The  customs  of  the  port 
k  the  year  1837  amounted  to  99,652/. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  goods  of  all  kinds 
carried  annually  into  the  city  by  inland  conveyances  is 
58,400  tons,  of  which  37,000  tons  are  for  exportation  ; 
lad  that  the  total  quantity  of  goods  carried  out  of  the  city 
ii  67.500  tons,  of  which  54,400  tons  consist  of  goods  im- 
prted.  The  grinding  of  grain  (chiefly  oats)  is  the  chief 
branch  of  manufacture  carried  on  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 
There  are  two  extensive  distilleries,  a  brewery,  copper-works 
on  a  large  scale,  and  a  metal  foundry.  In  these  seven 
iteam-engines  are  employed,  of  an  aggregate  of  116  horse- 
poirer.  The  salmon  fishery  of  the  Foyle  gives  employment 
to  r  20  men  besides  water-keepers.  The  fish  are  exported 
tt)  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Bristol,  and  Dublin,  in  boxes,  packed 
9vh  ice.  The  produce  has  increased  greatly  within  the 
kst  ten  years,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  stake- 
tet«.  In  1835  the  total  number  of  fish  taken  in  stake  and 
Jiiught  nets  in  the  Foyle  was  55,906,  weighing  143  tons 
I  CWU    This  fishery  belongs  to  the  Irish  Society. 

In  1618-19  the  total  number  of  houses  in  the  city  was 
H,  inhabited  by  1 02  families ;  in  1 8 1 4  the  number  of  houses 
^estimated  at  1458,and  of  inhabitants  at  10,570;  in  1821 
!be  number  of  houses  was  found  to  be  1329,  and  of  inhabit- 
ksts  9313.  In  1831  the  numbers  were — houses  1405,  in- 
Isbitaais  10,130.  comprising  1972  families :  of  which  number 
Nbmilieswere  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture ;  1297  in 
ne,  maniifsoturea,  and  handicraft;  and  641  were  not 
pid*^ded  in  either  class.  According  to  the  Report  of  the 
!G«nisisatoBers  of  Public  Instruction,  the  numbers  in  1834 


Within  the  walls  . 
Without  the  walls 


2,121 
11,164 


13,285 


>Bd  these  appear  to  be  still  increasing. 

There  were,  in  1836,  in  the  city,  suburbs,  and  liberties, 
n  daily  schools  supported  wholly  by  the  pupils,  educating 


748  males  and  504  females ;  and  12  daily  schools,  supported 
wholly  or  in  part  by  contributions  and  bequests,  educating 
680  males  and  564  femules.  Gwyn*8  Charitable  Institution 
has  an  income  of  1870/.  13*.  pe^  annum;  in  1836  there 
were  81  boys  on  the  establishment.  The  Diocesan  and 
Free  Grammar-school  has  an  income  of  600/.  per  annum, 
567/.  6«.  2d  of  which  is  contributed  by  the  London  com- 
panies, the  Irish  Society,  and  the  bishop.  The  Irish  Society 
also  contributes  to  the  support  of  eight  other  schools.  Two 
schools,  in  1836,  were  in  connection  with  the  National 
Board  of  Education.  In  the  city  is  a  public  library  and  news- 
room, with  a  collection  of  about  300  volumes,  established 
in  1819,  and  in  1824  transferred  to  a  new  building  now 
partly  occupied  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  There  is 
also  a  literary  society,  established  in  1834.  Tlie  savings'- 
bank,  established  in  1816,  had  deposits  amounting  to 
16,226/.  15*.  ed.  on  the  10th  Nov.,  1835.  The  number  of 
depositors  was  699.  Two  weekly  newspapers  are  published 
in  the  city. 

Of  the  charitable  institutions  the  principal  are: — the 
Mendicity  House,  established  in  1 825  by  Bishop  Knox,  and 
supported  bv  voluntary  donations  averaging  600/.  per  an- 
num; the  Poor-Shop,  established  in  1821  to  provide  the 
indigent  with  clothing  and  bedding  at  prime  cost,  supported 
by  contributions  averaging  about  45/.  annually ;  and  the 
Ladies'  Penny  Society,  established  in  1815,  for  the  relief  of 
sick  and  indigent  room-keepers,  supported  by  subscriptions 
averaging  200/.  per  annum.  There  are  also  a  charitable 
loan-fund,  a  penitentiary  for  females,  and  some  minor 
charities.  The  district  lunatic  asylum  stands  on  the  north 
of  the  city.  It  was  opened  in  1829,  at  a  cost  of  25,678/.  2*.  4d, 
and  is  calculated  for  104  patients.  The  funds  for  its  support 
are  advanced  by  government,  and  repaid  by  the  counties  of 
the  district.  The  county  infirmary  and  fever-hospital, 
opened  in  1810,  and  the  dispensary,  established  in  1819, 
are  supported  by  annual  subscriptions  and  grand-jury  pre- 
sentments. The  annual  average  of  patients  relieved  in  the 
former  is  407,  and  of  those  relieved  by  the  latter  1564. 

(Ordnance  Memoir  of  the  City  and  Northwestern 
Liberties  qf  Londonderry,  4to.,  Dublin,  1837;  Report  of 
Railway  Commissioners,  irelnxAt  1838;  Leland's  History 
of  Ireland,  8cc.) 

LONG,  ROGER,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Norfolk 
about  the  year  1680.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered 
Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  took  the  deeree  of  Master  of 
Arts  in  1704,  and  that  of  Doctor  of  Divimty  in  1728.  The 
following  year  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
and  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  University;  in  1749  he  was 
appointed  Lowndes'  Professor  of  Astronomy,  and  in  1751 
he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Bradwell  in  Essex, 
which  he  held  until  his  death,  16th  December,  1770.  His 
principal  work  is  a  treatise  on  astronomy,  in  two  large 
quarto  volumes,  the  first  of  which  was  published  in  1 742, 
the  other  in  1764:  a  second  edition  appeared  in  1784. 
This  work  contains  very  good  descriptions  of  the  apparent 
motions  of  the  heavens.  Besides  his  astronomy  he  wrote, 
under  the  signature  of  Dicaiuphilus  Cantab rieiensis,  a 
pamphlet  entitled  *  The  Rights  of  (lurches  ana  Colleges 
defended,'  1731 ,  *  Reply  to  Dr.Gally's  pamphlet  on  Greek 
accent,'  1 755 ;  *  Life  of  Mahomet,'  prefixed  to  Oakley's  *  H  is- 
tory  of  the  Saracens,'  1 757 ;  *  Music  Speech  spoken  at  the 
public  commencement,  July  6,1714,*  and  other  poems,  Lon- 
don, 1719,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  short  notice  of  the  author's 
life.  With  a  view  to  popularise  the  science  of  astronomy,  he 
caused  to  be  constructed  a  hollow  sphere,  wherein  thirty 
persons  could  sit  conveniently,  and  on  the  inner  surface  of 
which  was  a  representation  of  the  heavens  as  they  would 
appear  to  an  observer  in  north  latitude.  The  keeper  of  this 
sphere,  who  is  generally  an  undergraduate,  receives  6/.  per 
annum.  {Cambridge  Calendar,)  The  habits  of  Dr.  Long 
were  peculiarly  moderate,  his  ordinary  drink  being  water ; 
and  for  some  years  previous  to  his  death  he  abstained  alto- 
gether from  eating  animal  food.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed 
600/.  for  the  benefit  of  his  college.  (Biog,Brit;  Memoir 
of  Dr.  Wood  mentioned  above.) 

LONG  ISLAND.    [New  York] 

LONG,  a  character  used  in  old  music,  formed  of  a  breve 
with  a  stem  added,  thus — 


33d  by 


Google 


and  equal  in  time,  or  duration,  to  two  breves,  or  four  semi 


L  O  N 


1S8 


L  O  N 


braves,  &c.  It  is  rarely  met  with  in  coropositioni  of  later 
date  than  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in 
now  liardly  known,  except  to  the  musical  antiquary. 

Still  more  obsolete  is  the  LARGE  (a  word  omitted  in  iU 
proper  place),  a  character  nearly  in  the  above  form,  but  the 
head  i&  much  more  extended.    Ex. ' 


This  is  the  longest  note  ever  used  in  musical  notation, 
and  equal  to  two  longs,  four  breves,  &c. 

LOW  G  FORD,  an  inland  county  of  the  province  of  Lein- 
stcr  in  Ireland,  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  the  county 
of  Leitrim,  on  the  north-east  by  the  county  of  Cavan,  on 
the  south-east  by  the  county  of  Westmeath,  and  on  the 
south-west  by  the  county  of  Roscommon,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a  part  of  J^ch  Rce  and  the  river  Shannon. 
According  to  the  map  of  Ireland  publiiihed  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  it  lies  between  53°  29'  and  63°  50'  N.  lat,,  and 
hetw  een  7°  1 9'  and  7°  56'  W.  long.  According  to  the  map 
of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland,  it  extends  from  tlie 
Leitrim  boundary  at  Gulladoo  Loch  on  the  north  to  the 
Westmeath  boundary  on  the  south,  29  statute  miles,  and 
ftpom  the  Shannon  at  Tarmonbarry  bridge  on  the  west  to 
the  Inny  near  Loch  Kinole  on  tho  east,  22  miles.  Its  area, 
according  to  the  same  map,  consists  of — 

Acres         r.      p. 

Land       .     .     255,734     I     10 
Water  .       13,675     0     23 


Total  .     .     269,409     1     33 
or  421  square  statute  miles  nearly.    In  1831  the  total  popu- 
lation was  112,558. 

The  general  slope  of  the  surface  is  westward  and  south- 
westward  towards  the  Shannon,  except  in  the  north-ca&tern 
angle  towards  Cavan,  where  the  county  embraces  a  smoU 
portion  of  the  basin  of  Loch  Erne.  This  district,  forming 
the  immediate  basin  of  Loch  Gownagh,  is  separated  from 
the  remainder  of  the  county  by  a  slightlv  elevated  tract 
upon  the  south,  and  by  a  series  of  hills  of  low  elevation  on 
the  west  The  latter  eminences  range  from  200  to  400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  lake,  and  form  the  eastern  front  of 
the  Cairn  Clonbugh  group.  I.i0ch  Gownagh  is  a  very  irre- 
{Tular  piece  of  water  extending  from  north  to  south  five 
niiles  and  a  half,  and  from  cast  to  west  nearly  five  miles, 
but  fi:om  its  being  rather  a  collection  of  lakes  communicat- 
ing bv  narrow  channels  than  one  sheet  of  water,  it  does  not 
in  all  cover  more  than  about  3000  acres,  of  which  2278 
acres  are  within  this  county.  Its  chief  feeders  are  small 
streams  running  from  the  surrounding  hilly  country.  There 
are  several  pretty  wooded  islands  in  the  lake,  and  the  shores 
are  picturesque  and  in  some  places  finely  plante<l.  The 
Cairn  Clonhugh  hills  extending  about  ten  miles  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  occupy  the  greater  port  of  the 
district  between  Loch  Gownagh  and  the  Shannon.  The 
chief  Iteigbts  are  Crott  on  the  north-east  (686  feet)  and 
Cnirn  Clonghugh  near  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  group 
1912  feet).  The  general  character  of  these  hills  is  tame  and 
pastoral.  They  form  the  souihorn  boundary  of  the  district 
of  Drumlish,  a  bare  tract  extending  along  the  southern 
border  of  Leitrim,  and  watered  by  the  ballinamuck,  or 
Clonard  river,  which  rises  from  Loch  Annagh.  in  the  north 
of  the  Cairn  Clonhugh  hills.  Ballinamuck  is  a  small  place, 
and  much  of  the  surrounding  country  is  raoory  and  barren : 
the  surface  improves  towards  Drumli»h,  ^hich  is  a  place  of 
some  trade  in  grain.  Tlie  angle  included  bct^^een  the 
Shannon  and  the  ri\*er  Rinn,  which  (lows  southward  out  of 
Leitrim  [Lkitrim],  is  much  encumbered  with  bog.  Between 
the  western  termination  of  the  Cairn  Clonhugh  hills  aitd 
the  Shannon  u  an  open  well-cultivated  tract,  in  which  the 
thriving  town  of  Newtown  Forbes  is  situate<l.  Newtown 
Forbes  lies  about  two  miles  eastward  fi-om  the  Shannon, 
which  here  (spreads  into  a  lake  three  miles  long  by  from  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  half  a  mile  in  width,  called  llich  Forbes. 
The  intermediate  flat,  being  about  two  miles  every  way,  is 
occupied  by  the  extensive  plantations  of  Castle  Forbes,  the 
s<*at  of  the  Earl  of  Granard.  The  south-eastern  ^tope  of 
the  C^dirn  Clonhuijh  hills  forms  one  side  of  the  immediate 
vnllcy  of  theCamlin,  a  considerable  river,  which,  taking  its 
ri<^  in  the  extreme  east  of  the  county,  skirts  the  low  range 
bounding  tho  Inuin  of  Loch  Gownagh  on  the  couth,  whence 


flowing  tlirough  the  small  lakes  of  Kill<«i  and  BallmU  -.*\ 
it  runs  in  a  westerly  direction,  by  a  wiuding  course  uf  *;- 
wards  of  twenty  miles,  to  tlie  Shannon,  which  it  cn!cc%  i*  j 
miles  south  of  Loch  Forbes,  at  Tarmonbarrv.  Tlie  co«  ztrr 
through  which  the  Camlin  flows  is  open  and  well  impr!**^  ^ 
The  southern  bank  of  the  river  in  particular  ia  beautifU-l  *  f 
numerous  seats  and  well  planted  demesnes.  On  tli«  mrt 
elevated  portions  of  the  plain,  between  the  sourcans  c/  i*  • 
river  and  Loch  Gownagh,  is  the  town  of  Granard.  A  l<"  • 
lower  down  the  river  is  St.  Johnstown.  Nearer  the  Sfaftiin  • 
is  Longford,  the  assize  town  of  the  county,  principal!}  *  : . 
ated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Camlin.  Between  La-.. 
ford  and  the  Shannon,  the  Camlin  recei\es  two  oun*id«'r<t  . 
streams  from  the  south,  of  which  the  Keenagh  n%er  .«  :t# 
\firgcr.  The  district  intercepted  between  the  Keenag'^  i 
the  Shannon,  which  along  the  south- western  bouxHlari  ' 
this  county  expands  into  the  extensive  lake  of  Loch  R*x.  . 
very  flat  and  boggy.  The  arable  portion  of  thts  cIi^t.- 
towards  the  Shannon  is  low,  and  along  tlie  shore*  of  |j»i 
Ree,  which  here  forms  the  boundary  of  the  county.  i«i  l:.:t  . 
to  extensive  winter-floods.  These  inundations  inator  a'  » 
alter  the  appearance  of  the  coast-line  of  the  laic.  «. 
merging  several  large  peninsulas  and  converting  others  . 
islonds. 

Next  to  the  district  of  Ballinamuck.  this  is  the  V»»:  t-  - 
ductive  part  of  the  county.  Along  the  shore  of  harU  R*^ 
there  are  however  some  handsome  demesnes  and  coud  tra  't« 
of  pasture-land.  The  towns  arc  Cloondara,  or  Ru-hni  '.; 
Harbour,  at  the  terminus  of  the  Royal  Canal,  which  tr> 
verses  this  part  of  the  county  in  a  direction  nearly  para! 
to  the  Keenagh  river ;  and  Lanesborough,  at  the  b«-*d  ' 
Loch  Ree,  where  the  Shannon  is  crossed  by  the  ro«4  W»  ^ 
ing  to  Roscommon.  An  inlet  of  Loch  Rce,  rumT*^  a'^  -• 
four  miles  eastward  from  the  main  sheet  of  the  lak^l»  (*;•;• 
this  part  of  the  county  on  the  south.  Near  the  »bi«i.  •. 
this  direction,  are  the  small  lakes  of  Derry  and  Derr>  m-«-ir. 
the  latter  of  which  in  winter  becomes  a  jwrtion  of  ibr  t- - 
larged  sheet  of  Loch  Ree.  The  level  of  Loch  Ree  in  *■.-. 
mer  is  122  feet  and  in  winter  129  feet  above  the  ?<»  at  '.t 
water.  At  the  head  of  the  above-mentioned  inUt  t%  t!« 
confluence  of  the  Inny,  which,  next  to  the  Suck«  bn.-j-| 
down  a  larger  body  of  water  than  any  other  tributary  •  f  t>J 
Shannon.  Its  sources  are  in  the  county  of  Ca%  an,  w  t  i 
the  streams  which  feed  Loch  Sheelin  have  thr.r  n«« :  mk^ 
ing  from  Loch  Sheelin,  it  pa^es  through  I..och  Kioale  sj 
an  elevation  of  212  feet  above  the  sea,  in  the  emstera  extrr 
mity  of  Longford ;  thence,  forming  for  a  few  miles  the  \»  -' ' 
dary  between  Longford  and  Westmeath,  it  enters  the  Lrt-j 
countv,  where  it  expands  into  the  beautiful  lake  of  Di.  r*. 
varagn;  passing  from  which,  through  Loch  Iton.it  a.  j 
becomes  the  county  boundary  for  a  few  milc^ ;  theo,  r 
ning  under  the  line  of  the  Royal  Canal  at  Quin**  B**-l;i 
Aqueduct,  near  Abbeyshrulc,  it  cuts  off  a  small  pur^t  c  I 
the  extreme  south  of  Longford,  and  flawing  we>t%aiiL  •« 
Ballymahon,  enters  the  Shannon  at  the  head  of  the  e-.».t  i 
inlet  of  Loch  Ree.  The  valleys  of  the  Camlin  aivl  !  i 
are  separated  by  a  low  table-land,  which  rt*<A  raTi*  < 
one  conspicuous  eminence  of  650  feet  at  Slie^c  II*]  t* 
The  remainder  of  this  plain,  especially  tox^ards  iLc  iriT.%  i 
much  diversified  by  low  ranges  of  eskers,  similar  in  -t: 
ture  and  direction  to  those  of  the  south  of  the  r«>t«r  .;  i 
Leitrim.  On  the  side  of  this  plain,  towards  the  Inn*  -  : 
tho  towns  of  Hall)mahon  and  EdgeworthMown.  1  < 
neighbourhood  of  Ballymahon  is  the  most  htgh'y  imf-r.  -i 
part  of  tho  county,  being  in  all  respects  similar  Id  tin  *  .  I 
plain  of  Westmeath.  of  which  it  is  a  continuatiun  T:i 
only  striking  natural  feature  in  this  part  of  tl>e  ltn«  i«  (-  -i 
Loch,  a  slioet  of  water  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  l««:.,-r.i 
south  of  Edge  wort  hstown.  The  stream  i&sumi;  fn*r-i  i 
runs  southward  to  Loch  Iron  and  tlie  Inny.  Tticr.  i^t 
numerous  other  small  lakes  throughout  the  rouo'v. 

The  Shannon,  between  the  points  where  il  bccucpc^  :;i 
boundary  of  the  county,  has  a  coast-line,  including  v.:  i 
ings,  of  about  flfly  miles.  Above  L>ch  Reo  tberr  *  i 
navigation  by  passcnuer-boats.  The  tradc-buats  f»U  in**  ; 
the  line  are  barges  of  irom  thirty  to  fifty  tuns,  dra^inis  .i  i 
3t  to  4^  feet  water.  The  fi-ci^ht,  inclu(hng  toHv  i%  -i 
penny  per  mile.  Tho  total  amount  orp«»')d*  c?rnrl  i.n  '  > 
direction**,  in  the  xcar  I ^55,  wus  9770  toi.s.  of  »h#'  5i  ■  ~i 
tons  consisted  of  grain.  T!u*  Inr.y  c.fi.r^  poi"  Jtar  I:  ■  i 
for  na\ii^tiun;  but  as  yet  there  ha!»  btvn  n^>  afcu  pt  t-  . 
to  remove  the  hlii^ht  obstructions  which  prf\enl  ih^  »-  .■ 
of  boats.    The  Koi^il'tgigd^iy^^VifVgiicouniy   ^;    .j 
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nearly  parallel  to  tbe  Inny,  turns  northward  at  Ballvmahon, 
from  which  its  course  is  parallel  to  that  of  the  fCeenagh 
nver.  At  Abbeythrule,  near  where  it  enters  the  county,  its 
elevation  is  223  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  at 
Cloondara,  at  its  terminus,  139  feet.  The  intermediate 
despot  of  84  feet  is  distributed  over  seven  locks.  A  branch 
of  six  miles  in  length,  on  one  level,  is  carried  from  the 
nsin  line  near  Killashee,  across  the  Keenagh  and  Ardagh 
rivers,  to  Longford  town,  where  it  terminates  in  a  small 
buin.  Fly-boats  for  passengers  have  recently  been  esta- 
blished along  the  entire  line  to  Dublin,  which  perform 
the  trip  from  Longford  to  Dublin  in  fifteen  hours.  The 
timt  reouired  by  the  slow  passenger-boats  is  twenty-two 
boon.  The  principal  goods  conveyed  on  the  Royal  Canal 
are  grain,  potatoes,  pigs  and  black  cattle,  turf,  bricks,  and 
«mill  quantities  of  iron  firom  the  Arigna  works,  down- 
wards; the  return  trade  is  chiefly  in  coals,  merchandise, 
and  manure.  The  trade-boats  c&rry  from  forty  to  sixty 
tons,  and  draw  44  feet  water^  The  total  number  of  passen- 
gees  conveyed  by  fly-boats  on  the  canal,  for  the  year  ending 
Ulof  May,  1837,  was  18,130,  and  by  slow  pas^nger-boats 
2^,320.  At  the  time  of  this  return  the  fly-boat  system  had 
oot  been  extended  beyond  Mullingar.  In  the  year  1837 
the  number  of  live  pigs  conveyed  to  Dublin  by  this  canal 
was  34,349 ;  of  casks  of  butter,  3638 ;  of  tons  of  corn- 
meal  and  potatoes,  26,024;  of  tons  of  merchandise,  6247  ; 
of  tons  of  coal  and  manure,  14,559 ;  of  tons  of  turf,  21,724 ; 
and  of  tons  of  stones,  sand,  flags,  and  bncks,  16,127:  mak- 
ing a  total  tonnage  of  84,683  tons,  producing  a  total  amount 
of  toll  of  10,964^  IBs,  bd.  The  country  is  in  general  well 
opened  with  highways,  which  are  kept  in  good  repair  by 
the  county. 

Tbe  climate  is  not  so  genial  as  that  of  the  midland  coun- 
ties in  general.  There  is  a  considerable  extent  of  wet  and 
marshy  surface. 

Gtniory. — The  entire  district  south  of  the  Camlin  con- 
sists of  tne  floetz  limestone  of  the  central  plain,  with  the 
exception  only  of  two  patches  of  sandstone,  one  extending 
acro*«s  the  bed  of  the  river  Inny  round  Ballymahon,  and 
the  other  constituting  the  mass  of  Slieve  Goldry,  and 
spreading  northward  to  near  the  town  of  Longford.  The 
immediate  valley  of  the  Camlin  on  its  southern  bank,  and 
tbe  entire  tract  extending  northward  from  it  to  the  county 
of  Leitrim.  consist  of  clay-slate,  constituting  a  portion  of 
thegrauwacke  formation  of  Cavan.  Between  the  western 
extremity  of  the  clay-slate  field  and  the  limestone,  which 
crosses  the  bed  of  the  Camlin  near  its  junction  with  the 
Shannon,  and  occupies  the  level  country  round  Newtown 
Forbes,  a  belt  of  yellow  sandstone  and  conglomerate  inter- 
venes: this  last  formation  is  in  connection  with  a  tract  of  a 
Bmilar  character  in  the  south  of  the  county  of  Leitrim.  The 
cskers,  or  low  gravel  region,  which  occur  so  frequently 
throughout  the  southern  and  south-eastern  parts  of  Long- 
ford, are  also  similar  in  character  to  those  of  the  last-men- 
tioned county.  They  contain  large  ouantities  of  fine  cal- 
careous sand  and  marl.  Marly  clay  also  underlies  many  of 
tbe  boggy  traets,  in  some  places  to  a  thickness  of  ten  feet 
between  the  bog  and  the  limestone  rock ;  but  in  general 
the  thickness  of  this  bed  of  clay  is  one  foot  only.  The 
ivwtge  depth  of  the  bogs  is  thirty  feet :  they  contain  the 
ame  vegetable  matter  and  subsoil,  and  are  reclaimable  by 
the  same  means  as  those  of  the  other  midland  counties. 

A  small  tracts  similar  in  character  to  the  millstone-grit 
fbrmaiion  [Leitrim],  occurs  near  Loch  Gownagh.  The 
irou-stone  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the  best  Swedish  ore,  and 
to  be  associated  with  coat-shale ;  but  the  traces  of  coal  in 
this  district  ought  probably  to  be  referred  to  the  detritus 
•f  tbe  coal-tract  of  Loch  Allen.  Lead  ore  has  been  found 
iQ  the  quarries  in  the  limestone  district,  and  exposed  in  the 
I  beds  of  streams,  but  no  workings  have  hitherto  been 
I  attempted.  Marble  is  raised  in  the  vicinity  of  Ballymahon : 
it  is  of  a  deep  grey  colour,  and  polishes  well. 

Soa4  ^. — From  the  great  quantity  of  bog  and  surface- 
^«ler  in  tbe  western  part  of  the  county,  the  soil  in  this 
Afrtrict  is  not  equal  to  that  of  the  tract  sloping  towards  the 
iHey  of  tbe  Inny.  Hero  the  characteristics  of  the  lime- 
Muoe  plain  are  found  in  a  rich  vegetable  mould,  producing 
Mber  heavy  grain  crops  or  sweet  fattening  pasture.  The 
v^  of  the  county  is  chiefly  grazing  land.  Great  quantities 
»f  butter  are  made  by  the  ^rmers  and  cottiers.  Pigs  are 
iTisved  in  great  numbers.  The  feeding  of  sheep  is  not  much 
iiUeaded  to.  The  returns  of  the  sale  of  grain  in  the  several 
iauTket-towns  are  defective.  About  1 5,600  barrels  of  oats  are 
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annually  sold  in  the  market  of  Granard,  and  about  2600 
barrels  at  Edgeworthstown.  At  Ballymahon  and  Longford 
are  also  brisk  markets  for  the  sale  of  wheat,  oats,  and  barley. 

The  condition  of  the  working  population  is  very  low. 
Sixpence  per  day,  for  eighty  working  days  in  the  year,  is 
the  amount  of  wages  stated  for  agricultural  labourers  in 
this  county,  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Commis' 
sioners  to  inquire  into  tho  Condition  of  the  Poor  in  Ireland. 
The  people  live  almost  entirely  on  vegetable  food :  they  are 
nevertheless  strong  and  healthy ;  but  want  of  regular  occu- 
pation and  inefficient  return  for  their  occasional  employ- 
ment has  added  to  a  spirit  of  recklessness,  the  effects  of 
which  are  apparent  in  the  criminal  returns. 

The  linen  manufacture  is  carried  on  with  some  activity 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newtown  Forbes,  where  the  first 
Earl  Granard  took  pains  to  introduce  it.  The  manufacture 
of  coarse  flannels  and  friezes  for  home  consumption  is  also 
attended  to  throughout  the  county.  In  1831  there  were  in 
Longford  4  brewers,  104  coopers,  12  hacklers  of  flax,  15 
tanners,  and  553  weavers  of  linen  and  woollen  fabrics. 

The  only  seats  of  the  nobility  are  Castle  Forbes,  the 
residence  of  the  Earl  of  Granard,  and  Longford  Castle, 
of  the  Earl  of  Longford.  Carrickglass,  tbe  seat  of  the 
Lefroy  family,  near  Longford,  on  the  Camlin  river,  has  an 
extensive  demesne;  so  also  have  Cloonfin,  Lissard,  Fox 
Hall,  Doory  Hall,  Castlecore,  and  Newcastle,  which  three 
last  are  in  the  vicinity  of  Ballymahon. 

Divisions^  <$v. — Longford  is  divided  into  the  baronies  of 
Lonefordt  on  tbe  noi  th-west,  containing  the  towns  of  Long- 
for.d  (pop.  in  1831,  4516),  Drumlish  (pop.  574),  and  Newtown 
Forbes  (pop.  537),  and  the  villages  of  Cloondra  (pop.  214)  and 
Ball  inamuck  (pop.  163);  Granard,  on  the  north-east,  contain* 
ing  the  town  of  Granard  (pop.  2069),  and  the  villages  of 
Abbey lara  (pop.  316),  St.  Johnstown  (pop.  255),  and  Bun- 
lahy  (pop.  299) ;  Ardagh,  on  the  east,  containing  the  town 
of  Edgeworthstown  (pop.  1001)  and  the  village  of  Ardagh 
(pop.  142);  Abbeifshrule,  on  the  south,  containing  only 
hamlets;  Rathcltne,  on  the  south-west,  containing  the 
town  of  Ballymahon  (pop.  1081),  and  the  villages  of  Lanes- 
borough  (pop.  390)  and  Keenagh  (poo.  396) ;  and  Moydow^ 
on  the  west  and  centre,  containing  tne  village  of  Killeshea 
(pop.  351.) 

Prior  to  the  Union,  Longford  sent  ten  members  to  the 
Irish  parliament ;  two  for  the  county,  and  two  for  Longford, 
Lanesborough,  Granard,  and  St  Johnstown,  respectively. 
The  representation  is  now  limited  to  two  members^for  the 
county.  In  1837  the  constituency  consisted  of  1388  voters. 
The  assizes  are  held  at  Longford,  and  general  quarter- 
sessions  at  Longford  and  Ballvmahon. 

The  constabulary  force  on  the  1st  of  January,  1836,  con- 
sisted of  4  chief-constables,  23  constables,  1 1 7  sub-consta- 
bles, and  5  horse  ;  the  cost  of  supporting  which  establish- 
ment was  5482/.  16«.  2</.,  of  which  2678/.  13^.  10(/.  was 
chargeable  against  the  county.  The  number  of  persons 
charged  with  criminal  offences,  who  were  committed  to  the 
county  gaol  in  the  year  1836,  was  607,  of  whom  557  were 
males  and  50  females,  being  in  the  proportion  of  one 
criminal  offender  in  185  of  the  entire  population.  The 
district  lunatic  asylum  is  at  Maryborough,  in  Queen's 
County.  The  proportion  paid  by  Longford  towards  the 
expense  of  its  erection  is  4987/.  8«.  Zd,  The  county  infir- 
mary is  at  Longford,  and  there  are  dispensaries  at  Granard, 
Ballymahon,  Edgeworthstown,  and  Keenagh.  There  aro 
barracks  at  Granard  and  Longford,  together  affording 
accommodation  for  400  men  and  200  horses. 

Longford  town  is  incorporated  by  charter  of  26th  Nov., 
20th  Car.  II.  The  governing  body  consists  of  the  soverei^, 
bailiffs,  and  burgesses;  there  is  a  seneschars  court  with 
jurisdiction  to  20U/.,  but  no  corporate  criminal  jurisdiction 
nor  borough  gaol.  The  paving  and  cleaning  of  the  town 
are  under  tne  control  of  commissioners  acting  under  the  9th 
Geo.  IV.,  c  82.  The  town  is  not  lighted.  Longford  ia 
principally  built  on  the  southern  bank  of  tbe  Camlin :  the 
county  court-house  and  gaol,  and  the  barracks,  are  on  tho 
opposite  side  of  the  river.  The  town  is  handsome,  and  has 
an  appearance  of  cheerfulness  and  business.  There  have 
been  extensive  stores  erected  at  the  basin  which  terminates 
the  Grand  Canal  on  the  southern  side,  in  which  direction 
several  new  streets  are  laid  out.  The  Earl  of  Longford 
has  recently  built  a  butter- market  and  shambles.  There  are 
branches  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  the  National  Bank,  and 
the  Agricultural  and  Comroeicial  Bank,  established  here.  ^ 

Lanesboroujrh  has  also  a  charter  of  the  17th  Car.  I.,  but 
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tha  governing  body  has  not  exercised  any  corporate  func-  I  sea,  and  about  150  above  the  turroundiiig  plaio,  etaada  at 
lions  sinoe  tlio  Uuion.  Its  situation,  with  a  bridge  over  the  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  present  town,  and  ooiDiaaii4 
Hhannon,  is  favourable  to  trade,  and  it  has  a  brisk  market  '  a  fine  prospect  over  the  extended  plains  of  Meath,  Wcm- 
for  agricultural  produce.    Great  quantities  of  eggs  pass  i  mealb,  ana  Longford. 

through  Lanesborough  by  the  Royal  Canal  to  Dublin  and  \  Bally  mahon  and  £dgeworthstown  are  rather  large  Tillacw 
the  English  markeU.  than  towns.     Both  are  centrally  situated,  and  bave  htuk 

St.  Johnstown  is  incorporated  by  charter  bearing  date  \  markets  for  grain. 


6rd  April,  Srd  Carl.  I. ;  but  there  are  now  no  traces  either 
of  the  corporate  jurisdiction  or  of  the  lands  bestowed  for  its 
establishment. 

Granard,  erected  into  a  borough  by  charter  of  Charles  II. 
in  1678,  is  a  well-built  town,  consisting  chiefly  of  one  wide 
street,  about  half  a  mile  in  lengtli.  The  remains  of  old 
Granard,  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  are  still  traceable  a  little 
distance  to  the  west  of  the  present  town.  A  lofty  earthen 
fort,  the  summit  of  which  is  593  feet  above  the  level  of  the 


The  Tillage  of  Ardagh,  containing  148  inhabitants,  pxm 
name  to  a  bishop's  see  in  the  province  of  Armagh  Tbt 
see,  which  was  founded  in  the  sixth  century,  was  united  to 
the  bishopric  of  Kilmore  in  1658;  and  that  uoiuo  beui( 
dissolved,  was  afterwards,  in  1742,  annexed  to  tlM  ardu 
epiiicopal  see  of  Tuam,  the  arohbuthop  holding  it  ts  s 
suffragan  of  the  primate.  By  the  provisions  of  the  Omttk 
Temporalities  Act,  the  see,  on  the  demise  of  th*  pitecai 
archbishop  of  Tuam,  is  to  be  reunited  to  Kilmoctt. 


Population, 


D«te. 

How  aicertained 

BOOMM. 

FamiliM. 

FamiliM 

chiafly 

employed  in 

agHcuUuro. 

Famni«« 

chiefly 

employed  ill 

trade,  roanu- 

CuttirM.  and 

kaodicraft. 

Funili^tBOl 
iacludrd 

inth« 

|irN!«4lii« 

dasee*. 

MalM.    ' 

F««ik«. 

1W. 

1792 
1813 
1821 
1831 

Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort     • 
Under  Act  of  1812     . 
Under  Act  55  Geo.  III.,c.  120 
Under  Act  I  Will.  IV„c.  19  . 

10,026 
16,346 
18,987 
19,418 

•  • 

21^650 

20,438 

•  • 

•  • 

15i461 

•  • 

•  • 

si  553 

•  • 

•  • 

2)424 

53^215 
55,310 

•  • 

54)355 
57.248 

50, IW 

94,9ir 

107. Ko 

112,5^ 

History  and  Antiquities^—The  territory  at  present  con 
stituting  the  county  of  Lonsford  was  originally  a  portion  of 
the  kingdom  of  Meath.  and  as  such  was  included  iti  the 
grant  of  Meath  by  king  Henry  II.  to  Hugh  de  Lacy,  from 
whom  it  came  through  his  son  Walter  to  a  female  heiress, 
one  of  Walter's  two  daughters.  Owing  to  the  negligence 
of  her  descendants,  who  lived  in  England,  the  territory  was 
lost  to  the  absentee  owners.  On  the  erection  of  the  district 
into  a  separate  county,  in  the  1 1th  of  Elizabeth,  it  retained 
few  or  no  traces  of  ever  having  been  under  the  authority  of 
tho  English  law  or  government  The  OTarrels,  who  almost 
exclusively  inhabited  it  at  this  time,  consented,  on  the  1 1th 
Feb.,  1570,  to  surrender  their  interest,  and  take  back  their 
lands  on  English  tenures.  On  the  12th  of  April,  1615,  a 
commission  was  appointed  by  king  James  to  inquire  into 
his  title  to  the  territory.  An  inquisition  was  accordingly 
taken,  by  which  it  was  found  that,  under  a  proviso  in  the 
{^raut  of  Elizabeth,  the  crown  was  entitled  by  virtue  of  the 
act  of  absentees.  On  the  5th  of  August  in  the  same  year  a 
commission  was  issued  empowering  the  Lord  Deputy  and 
others  to  dispose  of  the  estates,  so  found  to  be  in  the  king, 
to  patentees.  In  the  distribution  which  followed  the 
natives  had  a  preference.  XJp wards  of  13.000  acres  were 
assigned  to  members  of  the  OTarrel  family,  and  of  the 
entire  residue  of  the  county  only  1 7,904  acres  were  albtted 
to  the  new-comers,  the  remamder  being  parcelled  out 
among  the  old  inhabitants.  The  rent  reservea  to  the  crown 
on  the  new  grants  was  3(L  per  acre.  The  plantation  did 
not  take  effect  to  any  great  extent,  as  in  1641  the  entire 
county  appears  to  have  been  seized  back  by  the  O* Parrels, 
excepting  only  Longford  Castle  and  Castle  Forbes.  The 
confiscations  which  ensued  extended  over  nearly  the  entire 
county,  and  introduced  almost  a  totally  new  proprietory. 

The  remains  of  the  old  town" of  Granard  possess  consider- 
able interest  when  taken  in  connection  with  the  neighbour- 
ing rampart  of  Duncla,  which  runs  from  Loch  Kinale  to 
Loch  Gownagh.  a  distance  of  nearly  eight  miles.  This 
work  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  the  Dane's  Cast  [Down]. 
and  probably  formed  part  of  the  division  between  the 
antient  kingdoms  of  Meath  and  Ulster.  On  the  island  of 
Inch-Clorin,  in  Loch  Ree,  are  the  ruins  of  seven  churches, 
and  the  foundation  of  a  round-tower.  An  abbey  was 
founded  here,  about  aj>.  540,  by  St  Dermid.  There  are  the 
foundations  of  another  round-tower  at  Granard.  The  Lord 
Richard  Tuite,  aj>.  1205.  built  an  abbey  at  Granard  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin,  which  was  afterwards  rifled  by  the 
Scots,  under  Edward  Bruce,  in  1315.  In  1541  Richard 
O*  Perrall,  the  last  abbot,  was  made  bishop  of  Ardagh.  The 
abbey  at  Longford  was  one  of  Patrick's  foundations.  O'Fer- 
rall,  or  O'Farrel.  prince  of  Annaly,  founded  a  very  fine  monas- 
tery on  the  site  of  this  abbey,  ajk  1400.  The  charch  of  the 
friars  is  now  the  parish  church.  Abbeyshrule  was  another 
rich  foundation  of  the  same  family.     In  Looh  Ree,  besides 


the  seven  churches  of  Inch>Clorin,  were  the  monaaterM 
of  All  saints,  founded  by  St  Kieran  in  the  vcar  54<  moA 
Jnnisbofin,  founded  by  a  nephew  of  Patrick  about  the  jear 
^30,  on  islands  bearing  these  names  respectively.  Tbcz* 
ore  remains  of  all  the  preceding,  as  also  of  the  reh^  «i 
houses  of  Moydow,  Clonebrone,  Clone,  Derf,  and  Icni»- 
more,  a  foundation  of  St  Cokimba's.  on  an  isutnd  in  Lara 
Gownagh.  A  few  castles  are  still  partially  standing;  Um 
principal  ones  are  at  Castle- Forbes,  Gianard.  Teoalwk. 
Uastlecor,  Rathdine,  and  Bally  mahon. 

The  county  expenses  are  defrayed  by  grand-jnry  preMnt- 
ments.  The  amount  levied  in  1835  was  12,606/.  »t.  tX,  cf 
which  4162/.  ISt.  bd.  was  for  roads  and  bridges;  3'i<^/.  U 
24<t  for  public  buildings,  charities,  salaries,  &c;  24:?* 
13#.  10«.  for  pohce  ;  ana  3556/.  10«.  h^iot  the  rwpttyibtst 
of  loans  advanced  by  government 

{Transactioruof  the  Geological  Society, \o\,  v.;  R^f^wi  -f 
the  Railway  CommUsioner*  for  Ireland;  MSS^  •«  /w 
Library  qf  the  Royal  Dublin  Society ;  Cox's  History  •  ^ 
Ireland;  Parliamentary  Reports  and  Paperi) 

LONGl^US,  the  author  of  a  treatise  in  Greek  '  Ob  lltf 
Sublime,'  is  said  to  have  been  bom  either  in  Syria  oc  w 
Athens,  but  at  what  time  is  uncertain.  His  educatioo  ««• 
carefully  superintended  by  his  uncle  Fronto,  a  c«lti»rat«-i 
teacher  of  rhetoric ;  and  he  also  received  instnictwQ  Sr.u 
the  most  eminent  teachers  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric  uf  h  ^ 
age,  especially  fh)m  Ammonius  and  Origen.  He  af  <r- 
wards  settled  at  Athene  where  he  taught  philoeopliy,  ft«> 
toric,  and  criticism  to  a  numerous  school,  and  num^^Ad 
among  his  disciples  the  celebraM  Porphyry.  Hia  vth.'i 
soon  became  the  most  distinguished  in  the  Roman  etvy  7-1 
After  remaining  at  Athens  for  a  considerable  timew  be  **^ 
moved  to  Palmyra  at  the  invitation  of  Zenobia.  in  otdv-r  | 
superintend  the  education  of  her  sons.  He  did  ool  k  •{ 
ever  eonfine  his  attention  to  this  duty,  but  also  took  cj 
active  part  in  public  affairs,  and  is  said  to  have  bectA  oDt  •  1 
Zenobia's  principal  advisers  in  the  war  against  Aum<^-| 
which  proved  so  unfortunate  to  himself  and  bis  ro>al  u  ^ 
tress.  Afler  the  capture  of  Palmyra  by  Aurelian,  ^  tk  ^:,] 
Longinus  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  emi^eror. 

Longinus  wrote  many  works  on  phik)aophicel  and  crit^^ 
subjects,  now  known  only  by  their  titles,  none  of  whw-b  La*| 
come  down  to  ns,  with  the  exception  of  his  trvata**  *  L^ 
the  Sublime,'  and  a  few  fragmenta,  preservvi  by  ^tnj 
writers.  There  is  however  some  doubt  whether  the  tv««r.^ 
*  On  the  Sublime'  (wtpi  tnt^ovc)  was  in  reality  writtesi  by  1 1 1 
Longinus.  Modem  editors  have  given  tne  Daos*  «C  oj 
author  of  this  treatise  as  '  Dionysiua  Longinus  ;*  bug  ta  tl 
best  MSS.  it  is  said  to  be  written  by  Dionysiua,  or  Lonciti a 
and  in  the  Fbrenre  MS.  by  an  anonymous  author.  6««»i^ 
says  that  the  name  of  the  oounsellor  of  Zenobia  was  Iumi  J 
nus  Cassius.  Some  critica  have  oomeotuied  that  tlaa»  uJ 
tiae  was  written  by  Dionysiua  of  Halicaniaasua»  or  h^  U 
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tittiiifl  Of  Pergamom,  irbo  ii  mentioned  by  Sttabo  (625» 
Miftaiib.)  as  a  distinguished  teacher  of  rhetoric;  but  the 
diSHvnce  of  style  between  this  work  and  the  acknowledged 
wortts  of  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  renders  this  conjecture 
very  imnrobable,  and  as  to  the  other  Dionysius,  the  con- 
iectnre  has  no  foundation.  The  treatise  '  On  the  Sublime* 
has  tbr  its  object  the  exposition  of  the  nature  of  the  sublime, 
both  as  to  the  expression  and  the  thought,  which  the  author 
illustrates  by  examples.  As  a  specimen  of  critical  judg* 
ment  the  work  has  always  maintained  a  high  rank,  and  in 
point  of  style  is  perspicuous  and  precise. 

The  best  editions  of  Loneinus  are  by  Pearce  (1724),  Mo- 
nB(l769),  Toup  (1778),  andWeiske  (1809);  the  best  trans- 
lations are  the  German  by  Schlosser,  the  French  by  Boileau, 
sod  the  English  by  W.Smith. 

LONGIPKNNES,  Cuvier's  family  name  for  the  long- 
winged  ooeanio  birds  (Grands  Voiliers),  such  as  the  Petrels, 
Aihairosseif  &o.  The  genera  which  he  includes  in  this 
family  are  ProcellariOt  Pmfimu,  Halodroma,  Pachyptila^ 
and  Diomedea, 

LONGIROSTRBS,  Cuvier^s  name  for  a  family  of  wading 
birds  (oiseaux  de  rivage),  in  which  he  includes  the  genera 
Ibis,  Numenius,  Scolopax,  RhyncfuBOy  Limosa,  Calidn'i 
and  Tringa,  Arenaria  {Calidrii,  Vig.),  Pelidna,  Falcinella 
{Erolia,  VieilL — Scolopax  pygmeea,  Linn.),  Machetes,  He- 
mrpalama,  Eurinorhynchus,  Phalaropus,  Strepsilas,  Tbta- 
nu9,  Lobipes,  and  Himantopus, — the  greater  part  of  which, 
as  be  obserres,  would  come  under  the  great  Linnean  genus 
Scoiopcue,  lie  remarks  that  one  can  hardly  place  the  Avo- 
sets,  Jiecurvirostra,  Linn.,  in  any  other  position  than  at  the 
end  of  the  Longtros&es. 

LONGITUDE  and  LATITUDE.  These  terms  mean 
different  things  as  applied  to  a  point  of  the  earth,  or  a  star 
in  the  hesYens ;  and  we  must  accordingly  distinguish  be- 
tween geographical  latitude  and  longitude,  and  celestial 
latitude  and  longitude. 

The  latitude  of  a  star  in  the  hearens  is  its  angular  dis- 
tance from  the  ecliptic,  measured  on  a  great  circle  drawn 
through  the  star  ana  pole  of  the  ecliptic.  It  dififers  from  the 
DscLi NATION  only  in  this,  that  the  ecliptic  is  used  instead 
of  the  eauatoT.  The  longitude  of  a  star  is  the  angle  made  by 
the  circle  on  which  latitude  is  measured  with  the  circle 
which  passes  through  the  pole  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  vernal 
intersection  of  the  equator  and  ecliptic.  Thus  a  star  on  the 
ecliptic  has  no  latitude,  and  one  which  lies  directly  between 
a  pole  of  the  ecliptic  and  the  vernal  equinox  has  no  longi- 
tude. The  use  of  celestial  longitudes  and  latitudes  has  in 
great  measure  been  superseded  by  those  of  right  ascensions 
and  declinations. 

The  meaning  of  the  term  geographical  longitude  is  the 
same  whether  we  consider  the  earth  as  a  sphere  or  a  sphe- 
rouL  It  is  the  angle  contained  between  the  plane  of  the 
meridian  of  the  place,  and  that  of  some  one  meridian  which 
U  fixed  on  as  tne  starting-place.  Thus  we  choose  the  Ob- 
servatory of  Greenwich,  and  the  French  that  of  Paris,  as 
being  in  the  first  meridian ;  and  while  we  express  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  two  observatories  (in  longitude)  by  saying 
that  Paris  is  2°  20'  24"  east  of  Greenwich,  the  French  de- 
Mribe  Greenwich  as  2®  20'  %4"  west  of  Paris. 

It  tt  usual  to  measure  terrestrial  longitudes  in  time 
[Anolb  ;  Time]  ;  the  whole  circuit  of  the  globe  being  sup- 
posed described  (as  in  the  diurnal  motion)  in  24  hours.  It 
IS  also  usual  to  reckon  longitudes  to  180^  east  or  west, 
vrtthout  proceeding  farther.  Thus  a  motion  in  londtude 
of  185^  east  will  bring  the  traveller  into  175^  of  west  longi- 
tude. In  astronomical  writings,  however,  longitudes  (both 
geographical  and  celestial)  are  measured  all  round  the  globe. 

Supposing  the  earth  to  be  a  sphere,  the  latitude  of  a  place 
is  the  angle  subtended  at  the  centre  by  the  arc  of  the  Mb- 
miDiAN  intercepted  between  the  place  and  the  equator. 
This  angle  is  equal  to  the  altitude  of  the  pole  of  the  heavens 
at  the  place :  and  the  determination  of  the  altitude  of  the 

Cie  is  the  method  usually  resorted  to  for  determining  the 
Stude.  But  the  earth  not  being  precisely  a  sphere,  but  a 
Spberoid  [Geodesy],  the  lenith  line  (which  is  a  perpendi- 
wftr  to  the  tangent  plane)  does  not  pass  exactly  through 
tbe  centre,  and  the  altitude  of  the  pole  is  not  precisely  the 
«n^e  subtended  at  the  centre  by  tne  arc  of  the  meridian. 
ScA  however  the  altitude  of  the  pole  is  called  the  latitude 
•f  die  place ;  and  it  must  be  distinctly  understood  that  a 
latstnde,  astronomically  determined,  is  the  angle  made  by  a 
■ne  which  is  vertical  at  the  place  with  its  projection  on  the 
•quator.    The  angle  subtended  at  the  centre  of  the  earth 


by  the  arc  of  the  meridian  is  less  than  the  altitude  of  the 
pole  by  a  number  of  seconds  equal  to 


sm 


-p,  X  sin.  twice  the  latitude, 


where  €  is  the  Ellipticity.  Assuming  this  at  ^,  the  above 
is  such  a  proportion  of  ll'i  as  the  sine  of  twice  the  latitude 
is  of  unity. 

The  reason  why  the  preceding  is  not  of  more  importance 
in  the  construction  of  maps  lies  in  this,  that  when  a  large 
portion  of  the  earth  is  mapped,  the  scale  is  necessarily  too 
small  to  make  such  an  error  of  any  consequence;  and  when 
a  small  portion  of  the  earth  is  taken,  the  error  is  nearly  the 
same  in  every  part  of  the  map,  and  relative  positions  are 
not  sensibly  affected. 

The  method  of  finding  longitudes  and  latitudes  is  given 
in  the  next  article.  The  history  of  this  problem,  or  rather 
of  that  of  finding  the  longitude  in  particular,  divides  itself 
into  two  portions.  The  first,  or  the  account  of  the  real  pro- 
gress of  the  oroblem,  is  so  mixed  up  with  the  history  of 
astronomy  and  horolojry,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
it  within  any  limits  which  we  could  afford:  the  second  is 
that  of  the  speculators  who  have  misunderstood  the  problem, 
and  is  not  worth  the  recital.  Since  however  there  are  still 
persons  who  imagine  that  some  mysterious  method  is  yet 
attainable,  by  which  the  longitude  is  to  be  found,  and  since 
the  conductors  of  the  newspaper  press  are  not  all  suffi- 
ciently aware  of  the  state  of  the  problem  to  prevent  the 
insertion  from  time  to  time  of  paragraphs  which  create  a 
most  erroneous  impression,  we  shall  briefly  point  out  the 
source  of  the  fallacy  which  has  mbled  so  many  persons. 

The  determination  of  the  longitude  requires  simply  accu- 
rate instruments  for  the  measurement  of  the  positions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  one  or  other  of  the  two  following — 
either  perfectly  correct  watches,  or  perfectly  accurate  tables 
of  the  lunar  motions.  The  legislature  of  Queen  Anne, 
which  passed  an  act  offering  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of 
the  longitude,  the  problem  being  then  very  inaccurately 
solved,  fbr  want  of  one  or  the  other,  good  watches  or  lunar 
tables,  never  contemplated  the  invention  of  a  method^  but 
only  of  the  means  of  making  existing  methods  sufficiently 
accurate.  And  the  legislature  of  deorge  IIL,  which  re- 
pealed the  former  act  and  substituted  another,  specifically 
limited  the  reward  to  those  who  should  either  proceed  by 
improvement  of  chronometers,  or  of  lunar  table.  The  re- 
wards which  were  given  were  to  Harrison  for  the  former, 
and  to  Mayer*s  executors  for  the  latter.  The  latter  act  is 
now  repealed,  and  there  does  not  exist  any  parliamentary 
offer  of  a  sum  of  money  for  further  improvements. 

Many  persons,  imagining  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  qua- 
drature of  the  circle,  &c.,  a  theoretical  difficulty  existed, 
have  employed  themselves  in  endeavouring  to  invent  a 
method,  imagining  that  they  should  obtain  the  prize  held 
out  by  the  legislature.  Some  persons  still  occupy  them- 
selves in  this  manner;  and  it  is  impossible  to  persuade 
them  either  of  the  repeal  of  the  acts  of  parliament,  or  of 
their  having  mistaken  the  nature  of  the  difficufty,  which  is 
now,  for  all  practical  purposes,  entirely  conquered.  It  is 
impossible  to  find  the  latitude  of  a  place  without  knowing 
the  position  of  the  equator  in  the  heavens,  or  the  longitude 
without  knowing  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  The  equator 
has  a  real  existence  in  the  heavens,  since  its  pole  is  the  im- 
moveable point  of  the  heavens,  which  can  be  detected 
(though  it  is  not  absolutely  occupied  by  a  star)  from  obs^er- 
vation  of  the  motion  of  the  stars,  which  always  preserve 
their  distance  from  the  pole.  But  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich, a  purely  arbiti'ary- circle  of  the  earth,  determined 
merely  by  the  will  of  Charles  II.  that  an  observatory  should 
be  built  on  a  certain  hill  near  London,  has  norepresentati>-e 
in  the  heavens.  The  only  method  then  of  finding  longitude 
from  the  heavenly  bodies  is  by  finding  the  hour  of  the  day 
which  it  is  at  Greonwich,  at  a  particular  hour  on  the  spot 
whose  longitude  is  required.  It  is  then  known  how  much 
of  360  degrees  is  revolved  through  by  the  earth  in  the  period 
which  bnngs  a  star  from  the  meridian  of  the  place  upou  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich,  or  vice  versd :  and  this  angle  is  the 
longitude.  A  watch  which  goes  correctly  and  is  set  at 
Greenwich  will  carry  the  time  at  that  place  all  over  the 
world ;  or  a  celestial  phenomenon,  of  which  the  Greenwich 
time  may  be  predicted,  will,  if  the  moment  of  its  happening 
bo  observed  at  any  other  place,  give  the  difference  of  times 
at  the  moment  of  observation.  Any  proposal  for  finding 
the  longitude  astronomically,  which  does  not  deuend  on  ono 
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or  the  other  of  these  principlet,  U  utelets,  unless  it  he  that 
of  Actually  measuring  tbe  aittance  between  the  given  place 
and  Oreenwirh.  the  latitudes  of  both  being  known.  Whe- 
ther it  be  possible  to  use  any  other  than  a;»tronomical  means 
for  the  purpose,  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  decide ;  but 
there  certainly  is  no  other  method  which  offers  the  most 
distant  prospect  of  success. 

LONGITUDE  AND  LATITUDE,  METHODS  OF 
FINDING.  We  shall  classify  the  various  modes  of  deter- 
mining geographical  latitude  and  longitude  partly  by  the  in- 
strumental means  of  the  observer  and  partly  by  the  nature 
of  the  phenomena.  The  problems  are  of  course  the  same 
whatever  instrument  is  employed,  for  the  latitude  of  a  place 
is  the  altitude  of  the  pole  uf  the  heavens  at  that  place, 
and  the  longitude  is  the  diflforence  between  the  time  on 
tbe  first  meridian  (we  shall  always  suppose  Greenwich  to 
be  the  first  meridian)  and  the  time  at  tbe  place,  at  the 
same  physical  instant 

Deiermination  of  the  Latitude  at  Hxed  Observatories 
and  Independently, — 1.  In  determining  the  latitude  at  fixed 
observatories  which  are  furnished  with  accurate  circles, 
mural,  transit,  or  altitude  and  azimuth  circles  [Circle],  the 
altitudes  or  zenith  distances  of  circumpolar  stars  are  ob- 
served above  and  below  the  pole.  When  these  are  pro- 
perly reduced,  the  place  of  the  pole  (which  lies  between 
the  plares  of  upper  and  lower  culmination  of  each  star) 
is  known,  ana  hence  the  latitude  is  found.  The  first 
object  of  all  astronomers  is  to  fix  the  latitude  of  their  place 
of  observation,  and  the  details  of  this  operation  will  be 
found  in  the  beginning  of  most  of  the  published  series 
of  observations.  The  account  of  the  latitude  of  Green- 
wich in  the  Greenwich  Observations  for  1836,  p.  Iviii.,  of 
Cambridge  in  tbe  Observations  of  1833-4-5,  and  of  Edin- 
burgh, lb34-5,  may  be  consulted  by  those  who  wish  to  know 
what  the  process  is,  with  the  most  perfect  means  which 
we  at  present  possess. 

2.  Again,  if  the  altitudes  or  zenith  distances  of  the  sun  be 
observ^  several  days  before  and  after  the  summer  and 
winter  solstices,  the  altitude  or  zenith  distance  of  the 
middle  point,  t.^.  of  the  equator,  may  be  deduced.  Since 
the  tables  of  refraction  have  been  perfected  by  Bessel, 
these  observations  give  a  satisfactory  latitude.  Both  methods 
may  be  considered  to  be  independent,  as  they  do  not  draw 
their  data  from  other  observatories,  and  no  great  accuracy 
is  required  in  the  solar  tables  to  reduce  the  observations 
of  the  sun  to  the  solstice.  (Pond's  Lat,,  Greenwich  Obser- 
vations, part  V.) 

In  the  observatories  of  Europe,  and  generally  where  the 
visible  pole  of  the  heavens  is  tolerably  high,  the  latitude 
it  best  determined  by  circumpolar  stars;  near  the  equator 
an  independent  latitude  must  be  deduced  firom  circum- 
iolstitial  observations. 

3.  Before  the  introduction  of  circles,  the  latitude  in  fixed 
observatories  was  derived  from  combining  two  instruments, 
tbe  mural  quadrant  and  the  zenith  sector.  The  zenith 
distances  of  stars  near  the  zenith,  and  to  the  north  or  south  of 
it,  were  observed  by  the  zenith  sector,  and  also  the  distances 
of  the  same  stars  firom  tbe  pole  or  the  equator  by  the  qua- 
dranu ;  hence  the  arc  between  tbe  pole  and  zenith  (the  co- 
latitude),  or  between  tbe  zenith  and  equator  (the  latitude), 
was  deduced.  The  place  of  the  pole  was  found  on  the  north 
quadrant  firom  circumpolar  stars,  and  the  place  of  the  equa- 
tor on  the  south  quadrant,  from  observations  of  the  sun 
near  the  solstices,  as  we  have  described  above.  When  the 
present  zenith  tube  was  erected  at  Greenwich,  one  of  its 
intended  uses  was  to  perform  the  same  oflSce  for  the  i^ural 
circle  as  the  original  zenith  sector  did  for  the  quadrants. 

Determination  of  the  Latitude  Differentially.— I,  The 
ZSNITH  SECTOR,  when  of  the  proper  size  and  construc- 
tion, is  perhaos  the  most  accurate  instrument  for  deter- 
mining latitudes  differentially,  i.e.,  assuming  data  which 
are  either  known  or  can  be  obtained  from  fixed  observa- 
tories. With  this  instrument,  the  meridian  zenith  distances 
of  several  sUrs  which  pass  near  the  zenith  may  be  observed 
with  great  certainty ;  and  as  the  polar  distances  of  those 
stars  are  or  may  be  determined  at  first-rate  observatories,  the 
iKilar  distance  of  the  zenith,  or  the  co-latitude,  is  known.  The 
latitudes  for  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Great  Britain  are 
thus  deduced  by  comparison  with  Greenwich,  the  instrument 
employed  being  a  very  fine  8- feet  zenith  sector  by  Ramsden. 
With  a  belter  knowledge  of  tbe  proper  motion  of  the  stars, 
the  sector  might  be  used  at  two  places,  and  the  arc  between 
those  places  obtained  from  ubser\-ations  of  the  same  stars 


at  two  epochs*  without  leferaDoe  to  any  otbtr  ulna  nihil ; 
but  at  present  it  is  safer,  when  practicable,  to  refa  dincliy 
to  corresponding  obiervations  made  at  a  fixed  oba«nmt«ry. 

2.  Another  differential  method  has  lately  been  mtftch  vmi 
(at  least  by  continental  astronomers),  in  which  tb*  traaul 
instrument  alone  is  employed.  [Transit.]  The  axiaof  tte 
instrument  is  placed  north  and  south,  and  oarefolly  kftUe^ 


in  which  case  its  line  of  sight  will  describe  the  prime  vtrtirai. 
In  tbe  figure,  lot  P  be  the  place  of  the  pole.  Z  tbe  sraith, 
RZW  the  prime  vertical,  which  is  also  the  line  described  hn 
the  middle  wire  of  the  telescope  when  it  reTolv«s.  Let  s 
star,  of  which  the  poUr  distance  is  well  known,  be  un- 
served at  S  and  S ,  and  the  times  noted.  Then  PS, 
the  polar  distance  of  the  star,  is  known,  and  the  aa,:W 
SPS^  is  equal  to  the  time  between  the  observatiooi, 
and  consequently  }  8 PS',  or  SPZ,  is  known ;  bcnn 
we  have  SP  and  SPZ  in  the  right  angled  aphcncal 
triangle  SPZ,  and  tan  PZ  =  Un  PS  X  cos  Z  SPZ,  from 
which  PZ,  or  the  co-latitude,  is  obtained.  This  is  perhaps  il* 
most  accurate  mode  of  determining  the  latitude  with  ibo- 
derate  instrumental  means.  The  transit  should  be  revem^ 
on  alternate  nights,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  tbe  efleet  of  imper- 
fect collimation  or  unequal  pivots,  and  the  levd.  appU^i 
repeatedly  before  and  alter  the  obser\*ations.  The  iMib«id 
depends  mainly  upon  the  delicacy  of  the  level  and  the  per- 
fect truth  of  form  in  the  pivots,  and  when  ail  precautJuGi 
are  taken  the  results  are  surprisingly  good.  The  aupprini 
of  the  instrument  must  also  be  perfectly  steady  auru-c 
the  levelling  and  the  observation.  Difierenoea  of  Utitwlc 
may  be  determined  by  the  transit  instrument  indepesde&tJi* 
by  observing  the  same  stars  at  the  two  stations.  In  ibi* 
ca:»e  any  error  in  the  assumed  polar  distance  of  tbe  stats 
will  not  affect  the  accuracy  of  the  re:iult 

3.  If  an  observer  can  carry  with  him  a  circle,  either  sa 
altitude  and  azimuth,  or  a  repeating  circle,  he  mey  detac- 
mine   the  latitude   by  circumpolar  stars  independeoih  : 
but  it  is  better  to  observe  the  senilh  distances  <»f  vcu 
known  stars  several  minutes  before  and  after  they  paw 
the  meridian.*    [Circle;  Repeat!  xo  Circle  J     The  f»- 
duction  to  the  meridian  is  easily  computed  [Rkpkati»« 
Circle],  and  the  places  of  the  stars  inserted  in  the  *  Nau- 
tical Almanac'  are  sufficiently  accurate.    It  ia  advikabk  ;« 
observe  stars  at  different  zenith  distances  from  70**  oe  «to  a 
side,  to  neilr  the  zenith,  because  if  there  be  any  fiiult  m  L:« 
instrument  which  depends  on  tbe  zenith  distance,  the  stirs 
will  be  affected  similarly  on  both    sides  of  the  aenish; 
t>.  the  zenith  distances  to  the  north  and  south  will  hoik  b» 
too  large  or  too  small.    Now  as  the  co<latiiude  ts  equal  .• 
the  zenith  distance  ^  the  polar  distance  when  tbe  Umx  a 
north  of  the  zenith  ( -f  when  observed  above  the  pole  anil  - 
when  observed  below)  and  is  equal  to  the  polar  dutmocr  - 
zenith  distance  when  the  star  is  south  of  the  zen«th»  u  i* 
clear  that  an  error  in  the  zenith  distance  will  have  prens*.:? 
opposite  effects  on  the  co-latitude  deduced  from  a  north  %i  1 
from  a  south  star.     Besides,  the  coincidence  or  doov 
pancy  of  the  obsenrations  will  afford  a  tolerable  oct*.! 
of  the  instrument  and  the  observer,  and  of  the  vmlite  *~( 
the  final  result.     The  repeating  circle  was  at  one  tii^ 
over  estimated,  and  perbaos  at  present  is  not  quite  nrt«d  et 
its  true  worth,   a  careful  ana   intelligent   observer    wul 
come  very  near  the  truth  with  it,  or  wiui  the  altitotW  mxaA 
azimuth  circle.    Both  are  rather  troublesome  to  naw.  ati4 
both  require  either  a  verv solid  support,  or  a  second  nhwstm 
to  read  the  level  while  tne  first  observer  bisects  tbe  star  mad 

*  Tbe  naiiib«r  of  at  not**  whieh  U  wUI  be  |iriiil«iat  lo  uhwin  iafmm^  tm 

ttvmtMX  circumttAneM.  If  Ui*  time  It  koovii  to  oo«  ■eooo4.  «Lttk  H  ^m^A  ^ 
be.  llie  obMrratiunt  may  he  ronmeoccfl  vbrn  an  enw  of  i*  ui  tt«  U^m>  •  J| 
•ffect  the  latitude  1".  In  onlinanr  e»*M.  •!><]  fbr  obwrvan  wtto  ^  boS  mm^m' 
•und  tbe  rcMoa  of  ibe  thing.  10™  uuMcbaide  of  fb«  MMfUM  k  a  n^i^Mtt. 
(iircctiuu. 
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DotM  the  time.  Neither  can  they  be  considered  as  portable 
in  ordinary  circumstances,  when  large  enough  for  conve- 
nient use*  The  altitude  circle  shoula  scarcely  be  less  than 
twelve  inches  in  diameter  in  either  construetion.  On  the 
vbole  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  the  repeating  circle  as  a 
travelling  instrument,  and  the  altitude  and  azimuth  for 
I  permanent  situation ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  few 
ohwrrera  have  the  patience  or  skill  to  get  the  greatest  pos- 
tibU  accnraoy  out  of  either.  The  observations  should  be 
confined  to  stars,  as  neither  of  these  instruments  will  keep 
Its  adjustments  well  under  the  sun. 

The  repeating  circle  was  used  by  the  French  astronomers 
to  determine  the  latitudes  in  their  great  survey.  Since 
that  time  the  instrument  has  been  much  better  made,  and  the 
cstalogues  of  stars  which  have  issued  from  Konigsberg,  Green- 
wich, and  Cambridge  have  supplied  more  accurate  and  con- 
venient means  of  using  it.  If  the  levels  are  very  good  and 
Mnsible,  we  think  that  the  observations  of  one  fine  night, 
everything  being  favourable,  should  bring  out  the  latitude 
within  1"  or  3". 

4.  The  last  class  of  instruments  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  re- 
flecting instruments,  including  the  reHectine  circle  of 
Troughton,  the  repeating  reflecting  circle  of  Borda,  and  the 
sextant  of  Hadley.  These  will  be  described  under  the  article 
Skxtamt,  as  the  title  best  suited  to  their  essential  quality  of 
reflexion.  At  present  we  must  suppose  a  general  know- 
ledge of  their  nature.  And  first  we  will  suppose  the  ob- 
server to  have  a  stand  and  a  mercurial  or  other  horizon.  In 
this  case,  standard  stars  should  be  observed  several  minutes 
before  and  after  the  meridian  passage  to  the  north  and 
iouth,  between  the  altitudes  of  1 5**  and  6U%  and  as  much 
u  possible  in  pairs,  that  is,  for  each  star  to  the  north,  a 
itar  to  the  south  should  be  observed  about  the  same  alti- 
tude, or  two,  one  higher  and  the  other  lower,  so  that  the  mean 
altitude  should  nearly  correspond.  Whatever  errors  mav 
exist  in  the  division,  glasses,  occ,  will  be  the  same  in  each 
tiar  of  the  pair,  and  as  the  error  will  afiect  the  latitude  dif- 
ferently, the  mean  latitude  will  be  free  from  the  error  very 
nearly.  In  this  way  several  pairs  may  be  obsen^ed,  taking 
the  stars  of  the  '  Nautical  Almanac,'  and  the  mean  of  the 
whole  will  come  out  very  near  the  truth.  With  a  good  sex- 
tant or  circle,  and  a  mercurial  horizon,  \ve  believe  that  a 
careful  observer  would  get  the  latitude  within  5",  in  one  fine 
night.  It  ]a  however  supposed  that  evory thing  is  favour- 
able, and  especially  that  the  instrument  is  supported 
ou  a  stand.  This  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  ac- 
curate observation  of  stars,  which  dance  very  perplex- 
ingly  when  the  instrument  is  held  in  the  hand  and 
a  Li^h  power  applied.  If  a  stand  cannot  be  afforded,  the 
sun  IS  fiir  the  best  object  to  observe  with  a  reflecting  instru- 
ment It  is  always  supposed  that  the  observations  are 
made  for  several  minutes  before  and  after  the  meridian 
passage,  and  the  time  noted  fur  computing  the  reduction  to 
the  meridian.  The  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun,  such  as  it 
would  be  if  observed  on  the  meridian  and  freed  from  in- 
ttrumental  and  other  errors,  is  then  cdmputed,  and  as  the 
longitude  of  the  place  is  known,  at  least  approximately,  the 
dedination  of  the  sun  at  its  passage  over  tnat  meridian  may 
be  computed  from  the  '  Nautical  Almanac'  The  meri- 
dian alutude  -f  Uie  south  declination  of  the  sun,  or  —  the 
north  decUnation,  is,  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the  co- 
latiiudeof  the  place.  With  Trou^hton's  circle,  the  Umbs 
are  alternately  observed,  to  get  rid  of  the  sun's  diameter, 
and  the  number  of  observations,  forwards  and  backwards, 
ibould  be  equal,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  index  error.  With  the 
tepeating  reflecting  circle,  the  observations  should  also  be  of 
the  upper  and  lower  limbs  alternately,  and  should  be  carried 
Quite  rouud  the  circle,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  excentricity.  In 
tne  sextant  the  index  error  should  be  carefully  determined 
before  and  after  each  day's  obser\*ations,  and  the  alternate 
hmbs  observed  exactly  as  with  the  circles.  There  is  how- 
ever no  way  of  getting  rid  of  excentricity  in  the  sextant 
by  observing  one  object,  and  any  fault  in  determining  the 
index  error  will  vitiate  the  latitude  to  half  its  amount. 
While  the  circles  will  probably  give  a  latitude  to  nearly  5", 
with  a  very  careful  series  of  observations  of  the  sun,  the 
textant  used  with  equal  care  might  be  out  lo"  or  15".  It  is 
evident  therefore,  that  where  accuracy  is  an  object,  the  ob- 
server ought,  if  possible,  either  to  use  a  circle  or  to  mount 
the  *e]^tant  upon  a  stand,  and  observe  stars  as  we  have  above 
described.  It  is  an  additional  reason  to  carry  a  stand,  when 
practicable,  that  in  low  latitudes  the  sun  cannot  be  observed 
at  all  fur  the  latitude,  nor  any  object  which  is  elevated  66'' 


or  70®.  In  this  case  stars  must  be  used;  and  without  a 
stand,  the  obser^'ation,  using  high  magnifying  powers, 
is  difficult  and  unsatisfactory.  In  speaking  of  the  ho 
rizon  we  always  mean  a  mercurial  horizon,  except  another 
is  specified.  The  glasses  of  the  roof  should  be  truly  plane 
and  parallel,  but  by  reversing  the  horizon  for  half  the 
observations  any  error  of  this  kind  is  destroyed.  The 
mercurial  horizon  is  unfortunately  heavy  and  inconvenientY 
and  troublesome  from  its  tremors  wherever  there  is 
any  motion.  Several  substitutes  have  been  used.  Oil 
or  treacle  has  been  adopted  with  good  success  where  the 
shaking  firom  carriagjes,  &c.  has  prevented  the  use  of  mer- 
cury. Sometimes  a  piece  of  glass  is  set  horizontal  by  a  level 
applied  to  its  surface,  or  by  a  fluid  below  it,  so  as  to  get  a  re- 
flecting surface,  but  these  generally  absorb  too  much  Ught  to 
be  used  conveniently  for  stars,  and  are  not  very  trustworthy. 
The  best  substitute  seems  to  be  a  piece  of  speculum  metal, 
ground  plane,  and  laid  horizontal  by  a  level.  It  is  certainly 
the  brightest,  and  therefore  the  best  for  stars,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  horizons  which  are  not  self-regulated,  by 
being  fluid,  are  scarcely  to  be  trusted  under  a  hot  sun. 
Troughton's  reflecting  circle  is  rather  heavy,  and  reading 
three  verniers  for  every  observation  is  troublesome,  espe- 
cially at  night,  but  it  is  very  accurate,  and  fewer  observa- 
tions are  required.  Borda*s  reflecting  circle  may  be  ihade 
much  smaller  and  lighter,  but  demands  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship,  a  greater  number  of  observations,  and  more 
reduction.  The  simple  sextant  is  more  manageable,  but 
requires  greater  precautions  and  checks  in  its  use.  But 
with  any  of  these  a  skilful  observer  will  get  the  latitude 
very  nearly.  Sextants  are  made  of  all  sizes  from  10  inchea 
radius  (which  is  probably  not  so  good  as  8  inches)  down  to 
the  snuff-box  sextant  of  \\  inches  radius.  For  travellers 
who  cannot  afford  to  carry  much  weight,  the  3-inch  sextant 
is  very  convenient.  In  a  recent  communication  to  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Society,  Mr.  Lassell  states,  that  with  a  3-incli 
sextant  made  by  Dollond,  which  packs  up,  stand,  horizoi>, 
and  all,  in  a  box  4'3  inches  square  and  2*7  deep,  he  found 
that  he  could  get  the  latitude  within  10",  and  the  time  to 
I'.O  by  observations  of  stars.  The  horizon  was  of  speculum 
metal,  ground  by  himself,  and  set  true  by  a  level.  The  ob- 
servations sent  with  the  account  completely  justify  Mr.  Las- 
sell's  opinion,  but  one  observer  differs  more  from  another  in 
sextant  observations  than  in  any  other  class  of  astronomical 
instruments ;  with  the  snuff-box  sextant,  altitudes  may  be 
got  within  1'.  The  state  of  the  barometer  and  thermometer 
must  be  noted  at  the  time  of  all  observations  for  the  latitude, 
in  order  to  compute  the  true  refraction.  At  the  same  time 
we  may  remark,  that  if  the  observations  be  balanced,  t.a.  if 
the  altitudes  to  the  north  have  nearly  corresponding  alti- 
tudes to  the  south,  the  refraction  will  affect  the  observations 
like  an  instrumental  error,  and  the  variations  depending  oa 
the  barometer  and  thermometer  will  be  quite  insensible.  ' 

5.  Observations  of  Polaris  may  be  taken  at  any  time  for 
the  latitude,  and  there  are  tables  for  approximate  reduction 
given  in  the  *  Nautical  Almanac'  for  each  year. 

6.  At  sea  the  sextant  is  the  only  instrument  which  can 
be  used,  and  the  latitude  is  generallv  got  by  observing  the 
altitude  of  the  sun's  lower  limb  when  on  the  meridian, 
above  the  sea  horizon.  This  is  rather  a  rude  process,  but 
the  resulting  latitudes  are  generally  true  to  l',  or  at  worsa 
to  2'.  The  moon,  since  1834,  the  date  of  the  improved  and 
extended  'Nautical  Almanac,'  may  be  very  conveniently 
used  for  finding  the  latitude  at  sea,  and  the  brighter  planets 
and  stars  are  often  observable  on  the  meridian.  The 
latitude  may  also  be  deduced  from  two  altitudes  of  the 
sun.  and  the  time  elapsed  between  the  observations,  or  in- 
deed from  any  two  altitudes  of  two  known  celestial  bodies, 
one  of  which  is  near  the  meridian,  and  the  other  distant 
from  it,  as  persons  not  acquainted  with  spherical  trigono- 
metry may  satisfy  themselves  on  the  celestial  globe. 
There  is  a  considerable  difficulty  in  seeing  the  sea  horizon 
by  night,  which  is  somewhat  reduced  by  getting  as  near  the 
level  of  it  as  you  can. 

Determination  of  the  Longitude. — ^The  determination  of 
the  longitude  of  anv  place  on  the  earth's  surface,  astro- 
nomically considered,  resolves  itself  into  two  parts,  the 
finding  the  time  at  the  place  of  observation,  and  finding  the 
time,  at  the  same  moment,  on  the  first  meridian  (we  shall 
always  speak  of  Greenwich),  or  at  any  place  the  longitude 
of  which  from  Greenwich  is  well  known.  It  will  be  more 
convenient  to  classify  the  methods  of  finding  the  longitude 
by  the  phenomena  than  by  the  instruments.  t 
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DeterminaHon  f\f  TitM  at  the  Piaoe.^U  Thi*  u  be«t 
and  most  easily  done  by  a  transit  inatniment,  and  tbe 
time,  wben  foand,  is  kept  by  a  clock  or  chronometer. 
[Transit.]  The  transit  however  is  neither  a  very  portable 
instrument,  nor  is  a  proper  situation  for  it,  wo  mean  one 
sufficiently  steady,  readily  found. 

2.  The  time  can  also  be  found  from  the  altitude  of  tbe  sun, 
planets,  or  stars  out  of  the  meridian.  Thus  let  P  be  the  pole^ 


Z  tbe  zenith,  and  Z  S  the  zenith  distance,  or  S  H  tbe  altitude 
of  any  heavenly  body,  tbe  right  ascension  and  declination  of 
whiob  are  well  known,  and  consequently  the  polar  distance 
P  S.  From  these  data  and  P  Z  the  co-latitude  of  the  place, 
tbe  angle  Z  P  S  can  be  computed,  called  the  hour  angle,  and 
this,  if  the  body  be  the  sun,  and  to  the  west  of  tbe  meri- 
dian, is  the  apparent  time  after  noon ;  or  if  the  sun  be  to 
the  east,  the  hour  angle  is  tbe  apparent  time  before 
noon.  This  apparent  time  is  easily  reduced  to  mean  time 
with  the  data  or  the  'Nautical  Almanac'  When  the  ob- 
ject observed  is  a  planet  or  sUr,  the  hour  angle  being 
added  to  the  right  ascension  when  the  body  is  to  the 
west,  or  subtracted  from  the  right  ascension  when  the 
body  is  east,  will  give  tbe  sidereal  time,  which  can  be 
reduced  to  mean  solar  time  with  only  an  approximate 
knowledge  of  the  longitude,  llie  problem  therefore  of 
finding  the  time  consisU  generally  in  observing  the  altitude  or 
zenith  distance  of  any  known  object,  and  determining  the 
hour  angle  from  it.  The  repeating  or  altitude  and  azimuth 
circles  are  very  fit  for  this  purpose,  but  the  most  usual  and 
portable  instrument  is  a  reflecting  circle  or  sextant  with  its 
horizon  and  a  chronometer.  The  observations  of  altitude 
should  bo  made  as  much  as  possible  on  the  prime  vertical,  t.^. 
when  the  object  is  east  or  west  Again,  to  get  rid  of  in- 
strumental error,  and  also  to  save  computation,  the  sun 
should  be  observed,  when  convenient  and  possible,  at  the 
same  altitude  rooming  and  evening.  We  should  also  recom- 
mend when  the  sun  is  observed  that  both  timbs  should  be 
observed  without  moving  tbe  index.  For  instance,  if  in  the 
morning  the  sun  were  about  W  high,  set  the  instrument  to 
30°,  note  the  instant  when  the  upper  limb  by  reflection  touches 
the  upper  limb  seen  in  the  horizon,  read  off  the  angle  very 
carefully,  wait  till  the  k>  wer  limbs  form  their  contact,  and  note 
the  time.  Then  set  to  3 1°  30'  or  32°  and  proceed  as  before,  and 
repeat  tbe  operation,  having  again  set  forward  1**  30'  or  2°. 
The  observer  has  then  several  checks  without  trouble,  for 
the  tiroes  in  which  the  sun  rises  throueb  a  diameter  will  be 
sensibly  e^aal  or  vary  uniformly ;  and  m  like  manner  the 
tiroes  of  rising  throush  1"*  30'  or  2''  will  point  out  if  any  of 
the  usual  errors  have  been  committed.  In  the  afternoon  the 
same  process  should  be  repeated  in  an  inverse  order,  and  the 
time  of  apparent  noon  deduced  from  each  pair.*  It  is  to  be 
understood  as  a  universal  rule,  that  the  index  error  is  to  be 
carefully  determined,  and  the  barometer  and  thermometer 
noted  whenever  obsen'ations  of  altitude  for  time  or  latitude 
are  made. 

3.  The  same  mode  of  observing  equal  altitudes  might  be 
applied  to  stars,  but  the  observations  would  be  extended  to 
very  inconvenient  hours,  and  it  is  nearly  as  accurate  to  ob- 
serve two  bright  stars,  one  to  the  east  and  the  other  to  the 
west,  and  if  possible  at  about  the  same  altitudes.  Each 
star  will  then  |ive  an  error  of  the  chronometer,  and  if  the 
altitudes  are  nghtly  observed,  the  eame  error  of  the  chro- 
nometer. If  the  errors  do  not  agree,  a  mean  will  come 
nearer  to  the  truth  than  either  of  them  separately ;  but  if 
tbe  stars  have  not  the  same  polar  distance,  the  effect  of  a 
given  error  in  altitude  upon  the  hour  angle  must  be  computed 
for  each,  and  the  difference  between  the  chronometer's 
errors  divided  in  this  ratio.  Thus,  suppose  the  eastern  star 
gives  a  chronometer  error  of  SS'.O  fast,  and  tbe  vrestem  star 
an  error  of  28*.0  fost,  while  an  error  of  1'  in  the  altitude  of 
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the  eastern  ttar  csttset  twice  tbe  eiror  in  tb*  dalaeid  %m 
angle  that  a  similar  error  of  I'  does  in  tbe  wesiefa  um, 
the  concluded  true  error  should  be  27*.0,  instead  of  ik 
mean  error  26«  5.  The  reader  will  see  that  if  tbe  obstni 
tions  are  made  at  exactly  the  same  altitude,  any  mulalia  ti 
to  tbe  index  error,  refraction,  or  any  instnuneatal  4*^ 
foet,  is  thus  got  rid  of  without  nocb  trouble.  But,  u  \m 
been  mentioned  before,  very  perfeot  obaartataoM  of  Hm 
with  reflecting  instruments  can  tcareely  be  nnda  qbIms  lb 
instrument  is  mounted  on  a  stand.  From  good  arts  w 
observations  of  a  star  oast  and  a  star  west,  the  tint  Bti 
be  determined  to  O'.a  or  0*.4.  Tbe  tine  is  feq«M 
to  reduce  circum-meridian  observations  to  tbe  Midw 
for  finding  the  latitude,  and  again  tbe  latitude  is  f 
quired  in  order  to  deduce  tbe  time  from  attitodes.  As 
approximato  latitude,  such  as  raralts  from  tbe  larful  a^ 
served  altitude  about  the  meridian,  will  give  tbe  time  omc 
enough  for  the  reduction  to  the  meridiafi.  and  tbea  thi 
time  may  be  computed  rigorously  with  tbe  exact  ktiiaAi 
Provision  may  be  made  for  this  re\ision  by  takiof  •« 
the  differences  of  the  logarithms  at  each  step  of  Ibtim 
computation;  but  generally  speaking,  when  tbs  ttti- 
tudes  for  time  are  taken  near  the  prime  vertical,  as  tbft 
ought  to  be.  a  small  error  in  tbe  latitude  has  •  bttW 
effect  on  the  hour  angle,  that  the  approxinato  lalito4t  a 
near  enough. 

Determination  o/Greenmch  Time  attnmieaUff, — I.Tbert 
are  two  phenomena  which  are  seen  at  the  saoM  moaMBi 
from  whatever  part  of  the  earth  they  are  visibk^  vis.  a  lour 
eclipse  and  the  eclipses  of  Jupitor's  satelbtes.    Tbe  fint 
was  the  only  phenomenon  from  whidi  longitudes  were  d^ 
rived  previous  to  the  invention  of  tolescopes,  but  it  is  boi  if 
frequent  occurrence,  and  unfortunately  cimiot  be  na»ei 
very  exactly.   It  has  been  proposed  to  measure  emtal  ^san 
tities  of  the  eclipse  on  each  side  of  the  middle,  ana  formtrh 
astronomers  were  very  carefril  to  note  tbe  moments  vkts 
the  umbra  touched  or  covered  well-defined  spots.    But  i: 
present,  lunar  eclipses  are  scarcely  regarded,  as  loere  aft  «ttf 
more  accurato  means  of  determining  the  longitnde.  sad  H 
more  frequent  occusrence ;  and  lunar  eclipses  areof  dotiIw 
in  the  theory  of  the  moon's  motions.  Tbe  ecltpees  of  tbe  nvt- 
lites  of  Jupitor,  especially  of  the  first  satellite,  are  ibvj 
more  common,  and  nave  been  of  great  use  in  modera  ^^ 
graphy.     The  time  at  which  the  eclipses  take  plan;  t ' 
when  the  satellite,  passing  into  the  shadow  of  Jupiter.  t«  H 
(iromerges),  or  passing  out  of  the  shadow,  becoraefvu.t- 
( emerges),  are  sot  down  in  the  '  Nautical  Almanae*  si  t*« 
time  they  would  be  seen  at  Greenwich  if  risible.    The  «V 
8er>'er  at  any  other  place  notes  when  this  phenonienoe  d^« 
actually  happen    at    the    place  of  observation,  tod  ti* 
difference  between  the  two  times  is  the  longitude  of  tl 
place  from  Greenwich ;  east  if  the  time  of  the  ecbnst  n  li'i: 
than  at  Greenwich,  and  west  if  it  be  earlier.   Unfbrttcs'rii 
this  method,  so  easy  in  practice,  is  by  no  means  as  arrt.n* 
as  it  might  at  first  sight  appear.    The  theory  uf  tbe  «i*'  • 
lites  is  scarcely  to  be  consiacred  as  perfect,  but  lhisof>jr^* ' 
might  be  obviated  by  comparing  corresponding  obsensii  -• 
and  might  be  very  much  diminished  by  correcting  the  |'. 
dictions  of  the  *  Nautical  Almanac '  by  observations  tw- 
at  Greenwich,  or  any  other  well  known  place,  about  i'- 
same  time.    But  the  phenomenon  is  a  gradual  and  n^f  -: 
instantaneous  one.  and  the  appearance  or  disappeiTA'-i 
of  the  satellite  varies  greatly  witn  the  goodness  or  fbt  if  *■- 
scope,  the  eye  or  mood  of  tne  observer,  the  ntmo*pb«t  .i 
the  place  of  observation,  &c.,  so  that  a  longitude  dedur.-i 
from  an  eclipse  of  the  first  satellite  may  be  considenK; 
wide  of  the  truth.    With  ordinary  telescopes  we  bclj-'t 
that  eclipses  of  the  second  satellite  ai«  more  tban  t«»A.*  :• 
uncertain  as  the  first,  and  that  the  third  and  fourth  sate;Iit  > 
are  nut  worth  obsen-ing  for  this  purpose,  being  much  in^  r 
to  good  lunar  distances.  Alarce  massofeclipsesof  Jup*:«'» 
satellites  made  by  the  same  telescope  and  the  same  oMenic. 
and  where  the  immersions  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  t!< 
emersions,  will  however  yield  a  satisfactory  result.    Tu» 
aperture  of  the  object-glass  employed,  and  also  the  sight  - 
the  observer,  should  correspond  as  nearly  as  possible  w;ti 
the  telescope  and  obser\er  at  Greenwich,  or  whatevw  pli't 
is  adopted  as  a  standard  of  comparison.  It  is  not  contaWiid 
advisable  to  u^^e  a  smaller  tolescupe  than  an  achromatic  «f 
2}  inches  aperture  for  tbis  purpose,  or  one  largtr  tban  of  3i 
aperture. 

2.  The  time  at  Greenwich  is  most  accuratelr  dctemitttfl 
by  sohir  ecUoses  or  occultations  of  fixed  stars  vsj  tbe  n^va* 
Digitized  by  VJV.'^^v  iv^ 
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Tb«  eompntationf  are  rtther  long,  but  not  very  difficult  or 
ibitrose.  The  beginning  and  end  of  the  solar  eclipse 
^uld  be  observed ;  the  latter  is  the  better  marked  pheno- 
neoon,  and  if  the  eclipse  be  annular,  the  commencement 
ind  breaking  np  of  the  annulus.  Recent  observations  have 
ibMrn  that  these  appearances  are  not  instantaneous,  and 
UMrefi)re  that  longitudes  deduced  from  them  are  not  free 
from  uncertainty.  The  occultation  of  a  fixed  star  by  the 
moon  is  not  liable  to  this  objection ;  and  when  the  star  is 
bright,  and  both  immersion  and  emersion  can  be  carefully 
obMTfsd,  the  loujgitude  from  an  occultation  affords  perhaps 
the  bmt  determination  possible  of  the  longitude  between 
tvo  distant  places.  Yet  even  here  doubts  may  arise,  at 
Itaat  in  lome  cases.  The  star  may  be  occulted  too  early  by 
alooMT  mountain,  or  disappear  too  late  in  a  lunar  valley. 
Tbe  oecultation  should  be  observed  at  both  places,  which  i» 
wt  often  Dossible,  and  the  star  should  pass  not  fitr  from  the 
ceatraof  me  moon.  If  the  solar  eclipse  or  the  occultation  be 
ool  obisrvfd  at  Greenwich,  or  at  any  well  determined  obser- 
Titoiy.  tbe  data  of  the  '  Nautical  Almanac '  must  be  cor- 
j«ded  br  the  meridian  observations  of  the  moon  about  the 
Une.  The  tables  of  the  sun  are  at  present  nearly  as  per- 
iMt  ts  observation  can  make  them,  but  the  moon  may  be 
out  is",  or  even  20'^  which  might  occasion  an  error  of  30> 
or  40>  in  the  deduced  longitude,  or  ttom  an  eighth  to  a 
axth  of  l\  The  sdar  eclipses,  &c.,  with  a  map  showing 
b  what  parts  of  the  globe  they  are  visible,  are  given  in  the 
'NsDtical  Almanac,'  and  the  occultations  by  the  moon  of 
all  fixed  stars  to  the  sixth  magnitude  inclusive,  visible  at 
Gremwich,  are  also  predicted  to  the  nearest  minute,  with 
sorb  i  description  of  the  relative  situation  of  moon  and  star 
M  viU  enable  anv  one  to  observe  them  without  difficulty. 
All  Ddsible  occultations  of  fixed  stars  to  the  fifth  raag- 
oandd  inclusive,  visible  anywhere,  are  also  set  down 
m  tliat  valuable  work,  with  the  data  necessary  for  de- 
lennioiM  whether  they  are  visible  at  any  specified 
pUe.  We  cannot  press  too  earnestly  on  all  persons  inte- 
rned in  perfecting  geography,  the  absolute  necessity  of 
learoiog  to  obierve  an  occultation,  and  to  take  altitudes 
methodically  with  a  circle  or  sextant  The  computations 
Qny  be  made  at  home.  It  is  mortifying  to  see  how  very 
Kitle  has  been  done  by  English  travellers  for  the  exact 
determination  of  places  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  to  know 
it  the  %%me  tine  how  little  talent  and  how  small  an  appa- 
ntus  are  required  fur  making  excellent  observations. 
Ai  s  oalion  we  have  shown  abundant  zeal  and  courage,  but 
theri  fass  been  a  lack  of  elementary  knowledge  in  the 
<I;recton  of  oar  geographical  researches,  and  in  the  ob- 
^M^rvert  seleeted,  which  ought  to  be  remedied. 

The  transits  of  Mercury  over  the  sun  are  rare,  and  the 
Longitudes  derivable  firom  them  not  very  accurate. 

3.  A  good  and  now  fashionable  method  of  determining 
tjw  lonfUude  is  by  observing  with  a  transit  instrument 
tbe  necMlian  passage  of  the  moon's  bright  limb,  and 
of  sisrt  which  are  near  her  parallel  of  declination. 
Tbe  'Nautical  Almanac'  contains  a  list  of  the  stars 
proper  to  be  observed  with  the  moon,  and  also  the  va- 
nuiuns  of  tbe  moon's  R.  A.  in  one  hour  of  longitude,  for 
c^putifTg  Ibe  longitude.*  When  the  place  of  observation 
u  telersbly  near  Greenwich,  the  computation  is  very  simple, 
u-  if  the  trantii  u  nearly  in  the  meridian  and  the  moon  is 
t^ffrred  over  all  the  wires*  Tlie  error  of  the  chronometer 
t>  ukea  from  the  neighbouring  stars,  and  the  transit  of  the 
ywoa  corrected  for  this  error,  and  for  the  rate,  if  sensible. 
If  ihepUos  be  to  the  east  of  Greenwich,  the  R.  A.  of  the 
^D  M  less;  if  to  the  west,  the  R.  A.  is  greater  than  at 
Cacnwicb.  Taking  the  difference  between  the  R.  A.  at 
^  place  and  at  Greenwich,  and  dividing  by  the  variation 
tt  one  hour  of  longitude,  you  have  tlie  longitude  of  the 
t^^^  E.  or  W.  in  hours  and  decimals  of  an  hour.  But  this 
ftaolt  requires  correction  when  the  corresponding  observa- 
woi  at  Greenwich,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  &c.,  can  be 
pQcured ;  for  the  R.  A.  of  the  moon  may  be  erroneous  more 
w  I'.O  fraia  the  imperfection  of  tha  lunar  tables,  and  the 

'  JWte  dsU  Bi^Iit  perh»p«  bo  further  extended  with  advaotoM.  Suppoit 
■•  K  A.  of  the  mooo*B  brieht  limb  on  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  to  bo  m  ;  on 
*  **idkn  ckftay  other  mace  the  longitud*  of  which  ia  required,  m' ;  the  lon?l- 
y*«.  tke  pUce  ta  be  /.  -f  "hen  Weit,  end  —  Ea«t;  then  m'  ean  be  thne  ex- 
^•M:  nr'=«i-f'A/-)-A/l-f  c^4-d/4*wherea.  6,  c,  and  d  can  be  pre%-iuusly 
■AfMed.  /  beUig  iu  dadmals  of  a  day.    Tl)o  approximate  value  of  /.  ttom  the 

lwitn»;B — I.—    Substitutiog  thti  value  for  /,  let  the  sum  of  the  other 
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stars  may  not  be  perfectly  well  determined,  though  that 
fault  is  daily  disappearing.  By  using  the  R.  A.  of  the 
moon  and  stars  observed  at  Greenwich,  the  longitude  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  errors  of  the  tables.  It  is  pretty 
much  the  same  thing,  and  at  times  more  convenient,  to  let 
the  former  computation  stand,  and  to  compute  the  longi- 
tude of  Greenwich,  Cambridge,  &c.,  from  the  observations 
respectively  made  there,  taking  care  to  note  the  signs 
of  the  resulting  longitudes.  Then  if  the  longitudes 
of  the  known  and  of  the  unknown  place  are  both  east 
or  both  west,  the  difference  will  be  the  true  longitude 
of  the  unknown  place,  east  or  west  of  the  known  one. 
8ome  telescopes  give  a  larger  image  of  the  moon  than 
others,  and  its  apparent  diameter  is  ^ected  by  varying  the 
aperture  of  the  object-glass.  The  resulting  errors  in  the 
longitude  are  got  rid  of  by  observing  the  second  limb  as 
often,  if  possible,  as  the  first,  and  then,  keeping  the  results  se- 
parate, by  taking  a  mean  of  the  two.  There  is  a  mistaken  no- 
tion among  many  observers,  that  there  is  no  need  to  care  for 
the  position  of  the  transit  Now  any  eonsiderable  error  in  the 
position  of  the  transit  does  occasion  an  equivalent  error  in 
the  longitude,  and  though  it  can  be  corrected,  if  there  are 
data  for  determining  tbe  want  of  adjustment,  this  gives 
some  trouble  in  the  computation.  It  is  so  easy  to  place  a 
transit  very  nearly  in  the  meridian,  and  to  a4just  it  in  every 
respept,  at  least  approximately,  that  there  is  no  excuse  for 
carelessness  in  this  respect.  The  observer  should  always 
take  the  transits  of  a  star  near  the  pole,  and  of  all  Green- 
wich stars  above  and  below  the  moon  which  pass  about  the 
time  of  her  culmination,  and  it  is  proper  to  reverse  the  instru- 
ment on  alternate  nights.  When  the  place  of  observation 
is  very  distant  from  Greenwich,  it  will  be  necessary,  until 
the  Quantities  a,  b,  c^  d,  mentioned  in  the  note,  be  computed, 
to  take  a  little  more  trouble.  The  approximate  longitude 
is  calculated  as  before,  and  then  the  R.  A.  of  the  moon's  bright 
limb  must  be  computed  for  the  corresponding  Greenwich  time, 
from  the  R.  A.  of  the  moon  for  every  hour ;  the  moon's  semi- 
diameter  in  R.  A.  must  also  be  computed.  We  have  found 
it  on  the  whole  most  intelligible,  and  therefore  most  safe,  to 
compute  the  R.  A.  of  the  moon's  bright  limb  on  two  hypo- 
theses of  longitude,  one  the  minute  above  and  the  other  the 
minute  below  the  approximate  value.  These  results  are  to 
be  corrected  by  the  Greenwich  or  other  observations  for  the 
error  of  the  lunar  tables,  and  then,  by  simple  proportion,  the 
correction  is  determined  for  one  of  the  hypothetical  longi- 
tudes. This  is  rather  a  long,  process,  but  it  is  strictly  accu- 
rate, and  the  steps  are  intelligible  as  the  computer  proceeds. 
The  method  of  determining  tbe  longitude  by  transits  of  the 
moon  and  stars  is  the  best  for  places  very  distant  in  lati- 
tude or  longitude,  whore  the  same  occultations  cannot 
be  seen.  It  is  nearly  as  good  for  the  most  distant  as 
the  nearest  place,  the  variation  of  the  error  of  the  lunar 
tables  being  the  only  additional  cause  of  inaccuracy,  and 
the  phenomenon  presents  itself  very  often.  It  does  however 
require  a  very  nice  and  well  fixed  instrument  and  a  careful 
observer,  as  !•  error  in  observing  the  R.  A.of  the  moon  will 
cause  an  error  of  nearly  30'  in  the  resultinglongitude,  or  ( 
of  a  degree.  A  considerable  mass  of  observations  of  both 
limbs  corrected  by  corresponding  observations  will  scarcely 
be  more  than  2«  or  3*  wrong. 

4.  But  where  a  transit  instrument  cannot  be  carried,  or 
cannot  be  used,  as  at  sea,  the  longitude  must  be  found  a«- 
tronomically  by  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  sun, 
planets,  or  fixed  stars,  measured  with  a  reflecting  instru- 
ment. This  apparent  distance  is  reduced  to  the  true  dis- 
tance, i,e,  such  as  it  would  be,  seen  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  as  these  distances  are  computed  and  set  down  in  the 
•  Nautical  Almanac'  fur  everv  three  hours  Greenwich  time, 
as  they  would  be  seen  froci  ttie  same  place,  the  Greenwich 
time  corresponding  to  the  time  of  the  observation  can  be 
calculated.  But  the  time  at  the  place  is  always  supposed 
to  be  known  from  observation,  and  hence  the  difference 
gives  the  longitude.  The  longitude  may  be  determined 
on  shore  by  lunar  ob6er\'ation8,  and,  if  a  stand  be  used,  with 
much  greater  accuracy  than  at  sea.  All  ships  and  travellers 
ought  to  be  well  supplied  with  chronometers,  i.e,  the  means 
of  keeping  their  Greenwich  time  when  by  observation  they 
have  got  it,  and  then  the  result  of  the  observation  and  com- 
putation is  simply  stated  to  be  the  error  of  the  chronometer 
on  Greenwich  time.  The  chronomettr,  if  the  rate  be  pretty 
well  known,  continues  to  give  the  Greenwich  time  (the  cor- 
rection for  error  and  rate  being  applied)  for  several  days ; 
and  the  longitude  is  found  everygtecil^,  comparing  th«^ 
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ftrtual  time  at  the  place  of  observation  vith  the  Greenwich 
lime  at  the  same  moment,  given  by  the  chronometer.  We 
hare  spoken  as  if  one  chronometer  alone  were  used,  but  it 
is  mere  folly  to  rely  upon  one  or  even  two  chronometers  in 
a  ship,  or  m  important  geographical  researches.*  These  are 
to  bo  compared  from  day  to  day,  to  ascertain  that  they  are 
not  suddenly  altering  their  rates,  and  also  whenever  any 
astronomical  observation  is  made  which  determines  the 
Greenwich  time  (for  that  gives  the  error  of  each  of  the 
chronometers),  or  the  time  at  the  place.  In  reducing 
observed  lunar  distances  to  the  true  lunar  distances, 
the  altitudes  of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  moon  and  stars 
at  the  time  of  observation  are  required,  and  at  sea  two 
observers  are  commonly  set  to  measure  these  altitudes 
at  the  moment  the  lunar  observer  gives  a  signal  that  he 
has  made  the  contact ;  indeed  a  fourth  person  is  sometimes 
engaged  in  noting  the  chronometer.  On  shore  this  profusion 
of  aids  cannot  always  be  obtained,  nor  are  they  at  all  wanted. 
If  the  time  at  the  place  and  the  latitude  be  known,  the  al- 
titudes may  be  computed,  or  the  observer  may  proceed  thus : 
1st,  an  altitude  of  the  sun.  planet,  or  star ;  2ndly,  an  alti- 
tude of  the  moon's  bri^rht  limb ;  3rdly,  three  lunar  distances ; 
4thly,  a  second  altitude  of  the  moon ;  and  5thly,  a  second 
altitude  of  the  star  or  sun,  noting  the  chronometer  at  each 
observation.  He  will  then  have  the  means,  by  simple  pro- 
portion, of  reducing  the  altitudes  to  what  they  wouid.  have 
oeen  at  the  time  of  observing  the  lunar  distances. 

We  should  advise  observers,  who  are  properly  furnished 
with  chronometers,  rather  to  make  a  larse  number  of  ob- 
servations on  a  few  favourable  nights,  than  to  take  a  few 
observations  on  many  nights.  By  observing  several  lunar 
distances  on  both  sides  of  the  moon,  and  from  all  the 
stars  and  planets  east  and  west  given  in  the  *  Nautical 
Almanac,*  the  errors  of  the  instrument  may  be  in  a  great  mea- 
sure eliminated,  and  the  error  of  observation  much  dimi- 
nished. It  is  evident  that  if  two  equal  distances  are 
taken,  one  east  of  the  moon  and  the  other  west,  then  any 
error  of  the  instrument,  such  as  erroneous  index  error, 
want  of  parallelism  in  the  glasses  or  telescope,  excentricity, 
&c.,  would  be  the  same  in  each,  and  therefore  could  be  got 
rid  of.  In  like  manner,  if  two  observations  on  the  same 
side  of  the  moon  give  different  longitudes,  it  is  clear  that 
the  instrument  has  some  error  which  is  not  index  error. 
On  this  subject  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  again  in 
treating  of  the  sextant  The  luni-solar  observations  are 
generally  preferred  by  seamen  (and  they  are  perhaps  the 
most  satisfactory),  partly  perhaps  because  the  altitude  of  the 
sun,  by  giving  time  at  the  place,  is  immediately  applicable  to 
the  determination  of  the  longitude.  The  longitude  from 
lunar  distances,  however  carefully  taken,  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  very  great  nicety.  With  all  appliances,  a  distance 
to  10",  and  a  longitude  to  20*,  or  I -12th  of  a  degree,  can 
scarcely  be  considered  as  certain,  and  the  errors  of  the 
lunar  tables  will  not  unfirequently  double  this  error.  At 
sea  it  would  not  be  safe  to  rely  on  any  series  of  lunar  dis- 
tances for  a  less  cjuantity  than  !»  of  longitude,  or  l-4th  of 
a  degrcNe,  but  this  is  quite  sutticient  for  the  purposes  of  navi- 
gation in  open  seas. 

The  computation  of  lunar  distances  is  very  easily  per- 
formed by  Thomson's  tables,  which  are  exceedingly  con- 
venient, and  require  only  a  httle  more  extension.  They 
are  approximate,  but  near  enough  for  the  navigator  and 
the  traveller  en  route.  As  the  last  accuracy  can  only  be 
givon  to  the  comnutations  after  the  errors  of  the  lunar 
tables  are  correctea,  there  is  no  need  of  much  refinement 
in  the  previous  work. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  determine  the  longitude  on  shore  by 
taking  altitudes  of  the  moon  with  the  mercurial  horizon ;  and 
between  and  near  the  tropics  the  method  maybe  a  good  one. 
In  these  low  latitudes  the  motion  of  the  moon  in  altitude  is 
nearly  vertical  and  very  rapid,  and  this  motion  is  doubled 
by  observing  the  distance  between  the  moon  and  its  image 
seen  by  reflexion.  The  bright  edge  of  the  moon  is  a  good 
object  in  reflecting  instruments.    The  calculation  may  be 

*  In  Ute  flrct  j/iiaem  ehtoaomeitn  v  li«bl«  to  accidnils  and  Mcoodly.  to 
rHaiif«i  Ui*lr  ntet.  aod  UuU  MmrtimM  by  jumpa.  WHh  two  dironomctcr*  eri- 
detioe  b  giv«n  of  error  by  thoir  dbcrrpu(c«,  «od  wiUi  thr«c.  tint  faulty  chrooo. 
oiKrr  may  b«  drtecivd.  The  bett  two^lay  box-chroDomrt^^rB  may  be  Ixiuxht 
Ibr  40  guineas,  and  tha  best  ipoM  and  silver  pockeVcbrauometera  for  40  aud  30 
Culnea*  rpsprctiTely.  There  U  an  idle  opioiun  that  chronometi*r»  are  not  iroixl 
porket  watrhp*.  Titty  ate  perhaps  a  Uttle  more  liable  In  iniary  vhem  .>'  /i//, 
than  oUwr  w«trhee.  oo  acooont  of  ihu  heavy  runi|iet»^led  balance,  bat  after 
weariay^  ehronontetera  for  years  without  any  particular  care,  we  believe  that 
three  Kood  pocket-«hraaomeleti.  not  larger  than  eommon  watches,  will  keep 
the  liiM  ^  a  mouth.  anwaUaaitcwibefotby  lunar  disUnoa. 


made  thus  :^The  time  at  the  place  miict  be 
lously  determined,  and  the  error  and  rate  of  lb* 
meter  known,  if  possible,  by  equal  altitudes  of  tb»  •« 
on  each  side  of  noon  and  midnight  Then  tfa*  cnw  «| 
the  chronometer  being  known  at  the  place  and  tmt  c/ 
observation,  assume  an  approximate  vmlue  of  tbe  l«if> 
tude,  and  determine  the  Greenwich  time,  the  R.  A.  aid 
declination  of  the  moon,  and  its  apparent  diamiif  aftd 
parallax.  Each  altitude  of  the  moon  will,  when  ptiyili 
reduced,  give  an  error  of  the  chronometer,  whadi,  n  ti* 
assumed  longitude  be  correct,  will  agree  with  tb*  error  a^ 
tained  by  the  sunorstars.  If  therebeadiflfcreDoe,aaeMB4 
longitude  may  be  assumed,  and  thus,  as  has  betn  thowu  a 
speaking  of  transits  of  the  moon,  the  terma  obutnad  Inm 
which,  by  a  simple  proportion,  the  true  longitwi*  can  W 
deduced.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  dottblioff  iht  ar 
tion  of  the  moon  in  observing  by  reflexioiift  and  tfie  t^ttf- 
ness  of  the  images,  may  make  up  for  the  error  cowianaii 
in  ascertaining  and  keeping  the  time,  but  of  ihts  iW  ^ 
server  must  be  the  judge. 

Determination  qf  ureenttieh   Time  by  Ckremommtm 
— Hitherto  the  Greenwich  time  has  been  extrmdcd  ftvo 
astronomical  phenomena,  btit  where  the  distance  n  »lC 
great,  the  time  may  be  brought  horn  Greenwich  by  rhtrirt- 
meters.    Suppose,  for  instance,  the  longitude  of  lladrjs 
were  required :  then  having  ascertained  the  etroiB  and  raiM 
of  several  good  chronometers  at  Greenwich,  they  are  tmmM 
to  Madeira,  and  their  errors  on  the  meridian  of  Hadtux 
and  their  rates,  determined  there.     The  Green wich  Uac  -a 
known  fVom  each  chronometer,  supposing  the  rate  dmv^ 
the  voyage  to  be  the  mean  of  the  rates  before  and  alter,  tU 
thus  eocli  chronometer  gives  a  longitude  of  Madeira,  asi 
the  mean  of  the  whole  is  taken.     The  voyage  back  w 
Greenwich,  in  like  manner,  with  the  errors  and  rates  ^ 
arriving  at  Greenwich,  furnish  a  second  longitude;  aadif 
the  motion  at  sea  has  anv  tendency  to  alter  the  rataa,  iLj 
cause  will  affect  the  first  determination  with  a  oertam  orr, 
while  it  affects  the  second  determinaticm  with  exactly  iht 
same  error,  but  in  a  different  sense.    If  it  incieaeea  ihtiJ- 
ference  of  longitude  one  way,  it  diminishes  it  the  ocbervtt. 
By  a  mean  of  several  such  voyages  the  difference  of  hm^.- 
tude  of  places  within  a  week  or  perhaps  a  fortnight'a  )9sr- 
ney  may  be  ascertained  with  considerable  exacfnf  ■     TW 
best  determination  of  this  kind  which   baa  coce«  to  t^ 
knowledge  is  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Bttx:  | 
andAltona.    {Berliner  Jahrbuch,  1839.)    There  aneaear 
precautions  to  be  adopted  in  determining  longittidea  c^r- 
nometrically,  which  ought  not  to  be  neglected.    It  is  «v* 
known  that  two  observers  will  sometimes  difler  sercn.* 
tenths  of  a  second  fVom  each  other  in  getting  the  tine  ■: 
the  same  place  and  with  the  same  instrument.    Now  ika 
personal  equation,  if  it  exist  between  the  obsenwrs  at  tw 
two  places,  will  affect  the  longitude  by  exactly  its  wnohct 
hence  the  observers  should  l^  reversed  for  bsif  the  tarn  < 
the  experiment,  if  possible,  or  their  relative  permnai  e^t%.a 
tion  found   by  comparison  with  each  other,  or.  al   leaa^ 
with  a  third  person.    The  accuracy  of  a  chronopetrird 
longitude  depends  on  the  distance  in  time  betweru  \ki 

f laces  compared  and  the  smoothness  of  the  con«e«azva. 
t  is  decidenly  the  best  mode  where  the  distancea  do  rwc  ex- 
ceed three  or  four  days*  journey,  and  where  there  are  fmA 
carriagcroads  or  steam-boats.  At  sea,  for  Toya^ea  ^ 
moderate  length,  the  Greenwich  time  may  be  tak«4i  a!arM 
entirely  fW)m  chronometers,  and  if  the  number  be  oeoatte 
able,  and  the  watches  good,  there  is  little  occaaaoc  H 
lunar  distances,  except  for  the  greater  caution,  aod  u  W 
assured  against  any  accident  affecting  all  the  timsktiy 
the  same  way. 

Determination  of  Greenwich  Time  by  SiptaU. — Anot^ 
mode  of  ascertaining  differences  of  longitude  k  that  i 
conveying  the  time  from  one  point  to  another  \ff  tt 
signals  or  rockets.  Thus  if  a  rocket  is  ftred  frcot 
station  between  two  observatories,  and  the  exploaioa  »«i4i 
in  the  time  proper  to  each  place,  the  difference  betwgca  tb 
times  will  be  the  difference  of  longitude.  A  chaiD  ckT  si-c 
signals  may  be  extended  a  considerable  distance  thia 
Let  the  two  points  to  be  connected  be  A  and  B,  ami  Irt  a 
observer  with  a  chronometer  bo  placed  at  a,  and  olbr: 
with  nxkets  at  «.  /3,  thus:  A,  a,  a,  ^  B.  Then  tftM?  i-^ 
ser\'ers  at  A  and  B  note  the  rockets  fh^m  «  and  $  in  tiim 
of  their  respective  observatories.  The  penoa  statiocw  i  . 
a  notes  by  his  chronometer  the  rockets  at  a  and  fi  Caupp. 
0  at  10  minutes  after  a\  and  as  he  obeerree  a  at  " 
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physical  moment  with  A.  A  would  see  |9,  if  it  wore  visible, 
nut  10  minutes  later  than  he  does  actually  see  a,  and  there- 
ton  the  explosion  of  fi  is  known  in  time  proper  to  A*s 
obsoratory ;  but  it  is  also  seen  by  B  at  the  same  moment 
in  bis  time,  and  therefore  the  difference  of  longitude  is 
obtained.  In  like  manner  any  number  of  intermediate 
(tttions  of  observers  and  rockets  may  be  interpolatetl 
betw(«n  two  distant  points,  A  and  B.  The  relative  per- 
tonal  equation  of  the  observer  at  A  and  B  must  be  taken 
into  Account  both  as  astronomers  and  observers  of  signals, 
btit  the  p«9onal  equation  of  the  intermediate  observer  does 
not  affect  the  observation.  In  this  way  the  longitude  of 
Pfcris  from  Greenwich  was  determined.    (/%t7.  Trans,) 

Finally,  the  longitude  and  latitude  of  one  place  from 
inolber  may  be  determined  by  measurements  on  the  earth's 
lurface,  if  the  figure  of  the  earth  be  sufficiently  well  known. 
The  geodesical  latitudes  and  longitudes  are  m  many  cases 
fDundnot  to  agree  ^ith  those  found  astronomically,  owini^, 
Mit  is  supposed,  to  some  variations  in  the  density  of  the 
earth  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  of  observation.  It 
IS  however  a  convenient  way  of  finding  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  points  near  a  well-established  observatory,  and 
connected  by  trigonometrical  survey. 


Let  the  distance  P  G  in  feet  and  the  bearing  K  G  P  of 
t'm  point  P  from  the  observatory  G  be  known  by  survey, 
»tnd  G  N  be  an  arc  of  the  meridian.  Then  drawing  P  K 
d  porpendicular  to  G  N.  P  K  =  P  G  X  sin  of  P  G  K  and 
f>  K  =  PGX  cos  P  G  K,  when  PK  and  GK  are  known,  in 
feel.  Find  the  value  of  ^  K  G  in  seconds  of  latitude  approxi- 
mately by  snpposing  I"  to  be  =?  100*8  feet,  and  add  or  sub- 
tract this,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  latitude  of  G,  which 
will  give  the  latitude  of  M,  the  middle  point;  call  this  X.  Then 
the  ralne  in  English  feet  of  a  degree  of  latitude  at  M  is 

36  2747  •  7  -f-  number  the  logarithm  of  which  =  |  _^  '2^10  "^gfnX 

anf?  the  value  of  a  degree  of  longitude  at  the  same  parallel 
m  Bngluh  feet  «= 

f    5*56251^1)  j3*0863668 

niiraher.  log=|  .  ,  j^}+number,log  =  {+  logcos  X 

^^  ^  l-f-  2  log  sin  X 

With  thefe  values  of  a  degree  of  latitude  and  longitude  the 
•UTances  1*  K  and  P  K  are  readily  converted  into  arcs  of 
lattiade  and  longitude. 

Cki  f hi«  subject  the  reader  may  consult  the  '  Encyclo- 
pndia  Metropolitan  a,*  art.  *  Figure  of  the  Earth.' 

The  solution  of  the  problems  assumed  to  be  known  in 
^  Ibrcgoing  article  may  be  found  in  all  treatises  on  astro- 
►»«T  and  in  most  collections  of  tables  of  navigation.  We 
*■>»  recommended  Thomson's  'Tables*  as  very  convenient, 
ad  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  traveller  and  navigator, 
NU  any  tables  and  methods  which  a  man  has  become  accus- 
bmed  to  will  do.  It  would  reauire  too  much  space  to  give 
Msons  and  explanations  for  the  opinions  here  advanced, 
px  ve  will  give  two  or  three  recommendations  which  few 
bervera  will  regret  to  have  followed.  The  first  is  to  make, 
j^  practicable,  large  masses  of  careful  and  unhurried 
mrvationfl*  and  especially  to  observe  the  rules  given  above 
pr  nuiHf>*ing  instrumental  error,  by  making  such  ob- 
irrations  that  a  given  error  will  have  contrary  effects  in 
l»  rasult.  Secondly,  to  be  very  careful  in  selecting  their 
bstruments  ami  their  timekeepers,  which  should  come  from 
pB4  makers,  and  be  carefully  tried  before  starting,  espe- 
^y  at  aucb  temperatures  as  tho  traveller  may  expect  to 
pft4  with.  A  crhronometer  which  is  excellent  for  a  polnr  ex- 
pti»n  may  be  an  mditferent  watch  on  the  Tigris  or  in  the 
ftenor  of  Africa,  and  versd  vice.  For  any  overland  expe- 
P.  C^    No.  669. 


dition  three  pocket  chronometers  should  at  least  be  taken, 
and  the  number  must  be  increased  according  to  the  length, 
the  difficulty,  and  the  importance  of  the  journey,  and  a 
liberal  allowance  made  for  stoppages,  changes  of  rate,  acci- 
dents, &c. :  a  belt  of  half  a  dozen  chronometers  would  scarcely 
be  felt  to  be  an  inconvenience.  Lastly,  if  the  traveller's  object 
be  chiefly  that  of  determining  exact  positions,  he  should  be 
careful  to  determine  the  longitudes  of  all  his  principal  points 
by  solar  eclipses  or  occultations  of  fixed  stars  by  the  moon,  if 
he  cannot  carry  and  fix  a  transit.  At  these  points  he  should 
determine  the  rates  of  his  chronometers  for  a  new  de- 
parture, and  determine  as  much  of  the  country  as  circum- 
stances will  allow  by  journeys  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 
returning  to  the  same  place.  When  the  principal  points 
are  well  fixed  (we  speak  of  longitudes,  for  good  latitudes 
may  be  got  with  almost  any  instrument,  or  by  any  person), 
the  chronometers  will  fix  every  halting-place  where  the  time 
is  observed,  and  this  may  be  got  in  a  few  minutes  any  fine 
night  or  morning  or  afternoon;  and  then  the  itineraries, 
compass  bearings,  marches,  &c.,  and  all  the  loose  informa- 
tion on  which  too  much  of  our  geography  Is  founded,  will 
furnish  valuable  details  in  the  proper  place.  The  necessary 
apparatus  is  not  very  expensive  or  cumbrous,  and  with  a 
little  practice  can  be  managed  by  a  moderately  intelligent 
and  methodical  person. 

LONGLAND.  or  LANGELANDE.  ROBERT,  the 
reputed  author  of  the  *  Vi««ions  of  Piers  Plowman.*  He 
was  a  secular  priest,  bom  at  Mortimer's  Cleobury  in  Shrop- 
shire, and  was  afterwards  fellow  of  Oriel  College  in  Oxford. 
He  lived  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Richard  II.; 
and,  as  Bale  assures  us,  was  one  of  the  earliest  disciples  of 
WiclilF.  Longland,  according  to  the  same  author,  com- 
pleted the  •Visions'  in  1369,  when  John  Chichester  was 
mayor  of  London.  The  poem  here  named  consists  of 
'  XX.  Passus'  (pauses  or  breaks),  exhibiting  a  series  of 
dreams  supposed  to  have  happened  to  the  author  on  tho 
Malvern  Hills  in  Worcestershire.  It  abounds  in  strong 
allegorical  painting,  and  censures  with  great  humour  and 
fancy  most  of  the  vices  incident  to  the  several  professions  of 
life,  and  particularly  inveighs  against  the  corruptions  of  the 
clergy  and  the  absurdities  of  superstition;  the  whole 
written,  not  in  rhyme,  but  in  an  uncouth  alliterative  versi- 
fication. Of  the  •  Visions  of  Piers  Plowman '  there  are  two 
distinct  versions,  or  rather  two  sets  of  manuscripts,  each 
distinguished  from  the  other  by  peculiar  readings.  Of  one, 
no  fewer  than  three  editions  were  printed  in  1550.  by 
Robert  Crowley;  and  one  in  1561,  by  Owen  Rogers, 
to  which  is  sometimes  subjoined  a  separate  poem,  en- 
titled •  Pierce  the  Plowman's  Crede,*  a  production  of  a 
later  date  than  the  'Visions.'  inasmuch  as  Wicliff.  who 
died  in  1384,  is  mentioned  (with  honour)  in  it  as  no  longer 
living.  Of  the  other  version  of  the  'Visions.'  the  only 
edition  is  that  published  by  Dr.Tliomas  Dunham  Whitaker, 
4to.,  London,  1813.  who,  in  the  following  year,  republished 
the  'Crede,'  from  the  first  edition  of  that  poem  printed  by 
Reynold  Wolfe,  in  1553. 

(Bale's  Script.  Jl/ustr.,  4to.,  Bas.  1559,  cent,  vi.,  p.  474; 
Percy's  Reliques,  edit.  1 794,  ii.  272 ;  Ellis's  Specim.  q/'  En^/. 
Poet.,  L  14^;  Whitaker's  edit,  of  R  Piouhman,  Introd. 
Disc.) 

LON(K)BARDS,LONGOBARDI,orLANGOBARDI. 
a  nation  of  antient  Germany,  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Ger- 
man., 40)  as  a  tribe  of  the  Suevi :  he  describes  them  as  few 
in  number,  but  secured  by  their  bravery  against  their  more 
powerful  neighbours.  It  appears  that  they  lived  east  of  the 
Elbe,  towards  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  Wamefridus 
says  that  they  came  originally  from  Scandinavia,  and  that 
their  name  was  Viniles,  which  was  afterwards  changed  into 
that  of  Langobards,  from  two  Teutonic  words,  long  and 
hart,  'long- beards.'  The  Longobards  joined  Anninius 
against  Maroboduus,  king  of  the  Suevi.  (Tacit,  Annal.,  ii. 
46.) 

During  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  of  our  wra  the 
Longobards  followed  the  general  movement  of  the  northern 
nations  towards  the  south,  and  came  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  where  we  find  them  acting  as  allies  of  Odoacer, 
king  of  Italy,  whose  dominion  extended  also  over  Noricum, 
and  bordered  on  the  region  then  occupied  by  the  Longo- 
bards. The  longobards  afterwards  totally  defeated  and 
almost  exterminated  the  Heruli ;  and  about  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century  they  occupied  part  of  Pannonia,  under 
their  king  Audoi'n.  Here  they  came  in  contact  with  the 
GepidcB,  a  nation  settled  in  Dacja,  on  the  borders  of  the 
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Eastern  empire,  and  which  the  Longohards,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Avori,  a  tribe  of  the  Ilunni,  totally  defeated. 
[Alboin.] 

In  the  year  56 d  Alboin  crossed  the  Julian  Alps,  near 
Forum  Julii,  and  led  the  Lonzobards  to  the  conquest  of 
tho  plains  of  North  Italy,  which  have  ever  since  been  called 
by  the  name  of  the  conquerors.  [Lombakdy.]  Pavia  be- 
came the  capital  of  the  Longohards.  Together  with  the 
Longohards  there  rame  into  Italy  thousands  of  men  of  other 
tribes,  which  followed  the  standard  of  Alboin,  namely, 
Saxons,  Suevi,  Gepidee,  Bulgarians,  Pannonians,  Sarma- 
tians,  and  others.  (Warnefrid.,  h.  ii.,  ch.  26.)  After  Alboin's 
death  the  chief  of  the  Longohards  elected  Clefo  as  his  sue- 
cessor,  a.d.  573  ;  but  on  his  being  murdered  by  a  servant, 
eighteen  months  after,  the  nation  became  divided  among  a 
number  of  dukes,  a  duke  of  Ticino  or  Pavia,  a  duke  of 
Friuli.  a  duke  of  Trento,  a  duke  of  Bergamo,  a  duke  of 
Brescia,  besides  thirty  dukes  in  so  many  other  cities.  Under 
these  dukes  the  Longohards  penetrated  south  of  the  Apen- 
nines, and  conquered  Tuscany,  Liguria,Umbria,  and  part  of 
Campania.  Tne  Byzantine  emperors  retained  Ravenna, 
Rome  and  its  duchy,  Padua,  Genoa,  Apulia,  Calabria, 
Naples,  and  the  southern  extremity  of  Italy  with  Sicily. 
•The  government  of  the  dukes,'  says  Warnefrid,  'was  very 
oppressive  to  tho  Roman  or  native  inhabitants,  many  of 
whom  were  put  to  death,  and  the  rest  deprived  of  part  of 
their  property,  and  obliged  to  pay  tribute  for  the  rest.*  After 
ten  years  of  this  disorderlv  dominion  of  the  dukes,  the 
Lont^obards  chose  for  their  king  Autaris,  son  of  Clefo,  586 
—  592.  His  reign  was  prosperous:  he  repulsed  the  attacks 
of  the  Franks  on  one  side,  and  of  the  Byzantines  on  ihe 
other ;  and  he  carried  his  arms  into  southern  Italy,  where 
he  founded  the  dukedom  of  Benevento.  After  the  death 
of  Autaris,  his  widow  Theodolinda,  who  was  a  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Boiaaria,  or  Bavaria,  married  Agilulfus,  duke  of 
Turin,  who  was  acknowledged  by  the  Longohards  as  their 
king.  Agilulfus,  through  the  persuasion  of  his  wife,  be- 
came a  Catholic  most  of  his  countrymen  being  Arians, 
and  made  peace  with  Gregory  the  Great,  bishop  of  Rome. 
Theodolinda  built  the  church  and  palace  of  Monza,  where 
was  deposited  the  iron  crown  (so  called  from  a  nail,  said 
to  be  from  the  cross  of  our  Saviour,  which  is  riveted 
inside  of  the  crown),  which  has  served  ever  since  for  the 
coronation  of  the  kings  of  Lombardy.  Agilulfus  took 
Cremona,  Padua,  and  other  towns  which  still  sided  with 
the  Eastern  emperor.  Truces  were  repeatedly  made  be- 
tween the  Longohards  and  the  Byzantines  of  Ravenna. 
Agilulfus  died  m  615,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ada- 
loaldus,  under  the  regency  of  Theodolinda.  Adaloaldua, 
ten  years  after,  having  lost  his  mother,  was  deposed,  as  the 
chroniclers  say,  because  he  was  insane,  and  Anovaldus  was 
electe(l  in  his  stead.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  Arioval- 
dus,  except  that  he  reigned  twelve  years,  and  died  a.d.  636. 
It  was  under  his  reign  that  Columbanus,  the  Irish  monk 
and  missionary,  after  passing  through  Helvetia  and  RhsDtia, 
came  into  Italy  and  founded  the  monastery  of  Bobbie,  near 
the  Ligurian  Apennines,  which  afterwards  became  cele- 
brated for  its  wealth  and  its  collection  of  MSS. 

After  the  death  of  Ariovaldus,  Rothar,  son-in-law  of 
Agilulfus,  was  elected  in  his  place.  Rothar  was  the  first 
who  made  a  compilation  of  the  unwritten  laws  and  usages 
of  the  Longohards,  and  published  them  in  a  kind  of  barba- 
rous Latin,  under  the  name  of  Edict,  with  his  own  preface 
and  observations.  This  edict  drew  a  marked  distmction 
between  the  Longohards  and  the  Roman  or  subject  popula- 
tion, which  continued  to  live  under  the  Roman  law.  The 
distinction  between  the  two  races,  the  conquerors  and  the 
couquered.  seems  to  have  continued  until  the  fall  of  the 
Longobard  dominion.  By  a  subseauent  law  of  King  Liut- 
prand,  who  made  considerable  additions  to  the  edict  of 
Rothar,  it  was  enacted  that  if  a  Roman  married  a  Longo- 
bard woman,  the  children  born  from  such  a  marriase  were 
Roman,  and  followed  the  condition  of  the  father.  The  laws 
of  the  Longohards  resembled  in  their  spirit  those  of  the 
Burgundians,  Franks,  and  other  Teutonic  races.  Pecuniary 
compensation  was  awarded  for  most  personal  injuries,  as- 
saults, wounds,  mutilation,  and  for  homicide.  Adultery 
and  theft  were  punished  with  death.  Emigration  was  for- 
bidden, and  sedition  or  mutiny  was  a  capital  crime.  The 
judges  were  strictly  warned  against  partiality  or  corruption, 
and  enjoined  to  decide  causes  within  a  limited  number  of 
days.  Single  combat  or  duelling  was  tolerated,  though  its 
practice  was  characterised  by  Liutprand  as  absurd.    Upon 


the  whole,  the  laws  of  the  Longohards  werv  amoof  tU 
most  rational  and  equitable  of  those  of  the  northern  natiuu 
which  divided  among  themselves  the  ruins  of  the  Wttticn 
empire,  and  as  such  have  received  the  oommendatMQ  d 
Montesquieu,  Gibbon,  Johann  MuUer,  and  others. 

With  regard  to  the  political  system  of  the  Longobank,  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  federation  under  an  elective  ia^ 
who  was  the  chief  of  the  nation,  something  like  the  mW 
quent  confederation  of  the  German  empire.    Wlwn  Autva 
was  elected  king,  the  dukes  in  a  general  assembl)  •{rwA 
to  give  one  half  of  their  revenues  for  the  support  of  the  r«}&l 
office  and  state,  but  in  other  respects  they  act«d  as  kA> 
reigns  in  their  respective  duchies,  each  making  wars  and 
conquests  on  his  own  account,  as  appears  by  the  chmurio 
and  also  by  the  letters  of  pope  Gre^ry  the  Great    We 
find  a  duke  of  Benevento  extending  hu  conauasts  as  &r  » 
Cotrone,  the  dukes  of  Spoleti  taking  several  towns  of  Rs* 
bina,  and  the  dukes  of  Friuli  repeatedly  engaged  in  desdf 
warfare  against  the  Avari  and  Sclavonians,  without  the  lot 
of  the  Longohards,  or  the  king  himself  interveoi^  m 
parties  in  these  quarrels.    The  orders  and  enactiaeuU  U 
the  king  required  the  sanction  of  the  people,  or  annr  (tn 
the  two  words  are  used  as  synonymous)  of  the  Longooank 
The  king  was  supreme  judge  and  commander,  but  not  sb* 
solute  legislator.     These  relations  were  maintained  v«h 
tolerable  fairness  among  the  Longohards  themaetve^  but 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  their  Roman  subjecto  tk« 
case  was    somewhat    different      Several  modem  vntcfK  ! 
Giannone,   Muratori,    Denina,    Bossi,    and  otberSk   ha«t  i 
considered  the  Italians,  or  *  Romans,*  v^hey  vere  called, 
under  the  Longobard  dominion,  as  eniljriog  equal  priTt- 
leges  with  their  Longobard  masters ;  but  Hanaoni,  m  s 
very  sensible  and  soberly  written  disquisition  on  the  wuk- 
ject,  has  dispelled  this  delusiou.    iDiMcono  tapra  akwm 
punii  delta  Storia  LongobatxUca  in  Italia^  annexed  to  Msa- 
zoni's  tragedy  of  Adelchi.) 

The  '  Roman  *  or  Italian  subjects  of  the  Loogebai^ 
were  looked  upon  as  a  conquered  and  subject  race,  noc  a- 
actly  like  the  Uelots  at  Sparta,  but  still  they  bad  ncdWr 
the  same  political  nor  civil  rights  as  the  oooqucTA. 
the^  had  no  voice  in  their  assemblies ;  the?  had  no  sf^oi 
against  the  caprice  of  their  Longobard  rulen ;  they  tiW 
among  themselves  according  to  the  Roman  law,  but  m  s=; 
affairs  between  them  and  the  Longohards  thCT  were  jodci 
by  Longobard  judges  and  according  to  the  Looguhai 
law. 

Rothar,  having  conquered  the  towns  of  the  Thoaca  L:.- 
nensis,  or  Riviera  of  Genoa,  and  defeated  the  trotye  of  U« 
exarch  of  Ravenna,  died  a.o.  653,  and  was  succeeded  bv  Ls| 
son  Rodoaldus,  who  after  five  years'  reign  was  killed  iy  4 
Longobard    for    having  seduced  his  wife.     AnperCov  ^ 
nephew  of  queen  Thetmelinda,  being  elected  in  bM  ybarLJ 
reigned  till  the  year  661,  when  he  died,  and  his  tvo  »«^ 
Pertharitus  and  Godebertus  divided  the  supreme  eathurtp 
between  them.    Godebertus  however  conspired  igeinst  l-i 
brother,  who  was  obliged  to  run   away ;  but  Godeberiai 
himself  was  killed  by  Grimoaldus,  a  chief  ftrom 
who  took  possession  of  the  crown,  aj>.  663.     Gni»aAV&e 
was  an  able  and  warUke  usurper.    He  defeated  the  Fr«i4i 
who  had  entered  Italy,  and  had  advanced  to 
Shortly  after,  Constans  II.,  emperor  of  Constantinof^ 
grandson  of  Heraclius,  having  landed  with  an  army  aftTa 
rentum  with  the  intention  of  recovering  Italy  fioia  i 
Longohards,  took  Luceria,  and  laid  siege  to  BencvMsto. 
which  Romualdus,  son  of  Grimoaldus,  was  duke.     Grsa 
aldus  marched  with  an  army  to  the  assistance  of  bea 
and  obliged  Constans  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire  toNi 
Constans  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  which  was  still 
to  the  Eastern  emperors,  and  took  away  the  oi 
the  churches.    He  then  retired  by  the  way  of 
Sicily,  where  he  committed  many  acts  of  oppra 
at  last  he  was  smothered  in  the  bath  at  Syraouae, 
All  the  records  of  those  times  coneur  to  ahov  tkaK 
provinces  of  Italy  which  were  still  subiect  to  the  ^yi 
emperors  were  much  worse  governed  than  the  docu 
the  Longohards.     Under  the  reign  of  GnmoeldiUL 
or  Alseck,  a  chief  of  Bulgarians,  emigrated  to  Italy  valla  ^ 
his  tribe,  and  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  tb^  X^ 
gobard  king.    The  king  sent  him  to  his  aon  the  dsab^ 
Benevento,  who  assigned  to  him  the  towns  and  tetr&ior 
of  Boianum,  Scepinum,  iCsernia,  and  other  pUees 
country  of  Samnium,  which  had  remained  deaolale  a 
sequence  of  the  wars,  ^m^^y^^fy^^^^)  a***  U 
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the  dasceDdtnts  of  those  Bulgarians  continued  there  in  his 
days,  '  and  although  they  spoke  Latin,  had  not  lost  the 
ote  of  the  language  of  their  ancestors ;'  a  remarkahle  pas- 
tage,  which  shows  that  the  general  language  of  Italy  in  the 
time  of  Chrirlema^e  was  still  the  Latin,  and  was  adopted 
by  tbe  northern  tribes  which  settled  in  the  country. 

Grimoaldus  added  several  chapters  of  laws  to  the  edict 
or  eompibtion  of  Rothar,  and  after  a  successful  reign  of 
Dine  years  died  at  Pavia,  a.d.  671.  After  his  death  the 
exile  Fertharit lis,  who  had  wandered  as  far  as  England, 
reiurnei  and  by  universal  consent  resumed  the  crown. 
Pertharilus  reigned  seventeen  years,  and  died  in  688, 
learing  his  son  Cunipertus,  who  had  married  Ermelinda, 
an  Anglo- Saxun  lady.  Cunipertus  was  driven  away  by 
AUcbis,  duke  of  Tarentum,  but  he  returned,  defeated  and 
killed  Alachis,  and  resumed  the  crown.  In  the  meantime 
RoTDtialdus,  duke  of  Benevento,  took  Tarentum  and  all  the 
oeighbouring  country  from  the  Byzantines,  and  annexed  it 
to  hit  dominions.  Cunipertus  died  in  the  year  700.  His 
infant  son  Linpertus  was  put  to  death  by  Aripertus,duke 
of  Turin,  who  assumed  the  crown.  Asprandus,  whom 
Cunipertus  had  appointed  guardian  to  his  son,  fled  into 
Boiaria  with  Liutprand,  the  son  of  Asprandus.  Nine  years 
afterwards  they  returned  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Bava- 
rians, and  after  a  battle,,  in  which  Aripertus  was  drowned 
JD  attempting  to  cross  the  Ticinus,  Asprandus  was  ac- 
knowledged king  of  the  Longobards ;  he  died  soon  after, 
&Dd  bis  son  Liutprandus  succeeded  him  by  common  con* 
sent,  A-D.  713. 

Liutprandus  reigned  thirty-two  years.  He  was  the  most 
illuitrious  of  the  Longobard  kings.  He  took  Ravenna  and 
tbe  Pentapolis,  but  anerwards  made  peace  with  the  Byzan- 
tines and  restored  Ravenna,  was  friendly  with  tbe  pope 
Zacharias  and  the  people  of  Rome,  who  at  that  time  were 
alienated  from  the  EatJtem  emperors  in  consequence  of  the 
»rbism  of  the  Iconoclasts ;  and  he  was  also  friendly  with 
Charles  MarteL  to  whom  he  sent  assistance  against  the 
Saracens,  who  had  entered  Provence  in  the  year  739.  Liut- 
prand raiseil  many  churches  and  otber  buildings.  '  He 
va&,'  says  Wamefrid, '  valiant  in  war,  but  fond^  of  peace ;  of 
a  forgiving  disposition  ;  although  destitute  of  learninf^  like 
most  of  his  countrymen,  yet  gifted  with  judgment  and  per- 
spicacity, and  worthy  of  being  compared  with  philosophers ; 
eareful  of  (he  welfare  of  his  people,  and  a  legislator.*  His 
law«  are  joined  to  those  of  his  predecessors  Rothar  and 
Gnmoald,  in  the  collection  of  the  laws  of  the  Longobards. 
Liotprand  died  in  744,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Hildebrand,  who  was  deposed  a  few  months  after  for  his 
mi^ouduct,  when  Ratchis,  duke  of  Friuli,  was  elected  king. 
Katchis,  afier  five  years*  reign,  voluntarily  renounced  the 
crown,  and  went  to  Rome,  and  afterwards  to  Monte  Casino, 
vbere  he  became  a  monk.  Ratchis  was  succeeded  by  his 
lirotber  Astolphus.  The  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Astol- 
phnswere  peaceful  as  long  as  Zacharias,  a  prudent  and 
Qpnght  pope,  continued  to  live.  After  the  death  of  Zacha- 
nai«  Stephen  II.  succeeded  him,  who  began  to  intrigue  with 
Pepin,  king  of  the  Franks,  who  wished  to  extend  his  power 
into  Italy.  Astolphus,  on  his  side,  having  taken  Ravenna 
>fl  751,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Exarchs, 
l^ked  the  duchy  of  Rome,  and  aimed  at  subjecting  that 
cky  also  to  his  authority.  Pepin  came  twice  to  the  assist- 
■nce  of  tbe  pope,  and  each  time  defeated  Astolphus  near 
Fina,  and  obUged  him  to  give  up  Ravenna,  the  Penta- 
Volk,  and  other  towns,  which  Pepin  is  said  to  have  then 
bestowed  upon  the  Roman  see.  This  donation  however 
his  been  a  subject  of  much  controversy :  the  instrument 
Apes  not  exist,  but  is  said  to  have  been  lost.  Astolphus 
Ked  in  756.  and  Desiderius,  a  Longobard  duke,  was 
Heeted  his  successor.  Desiderius  renewed  the  quarrel 
IfAstolphus  with  the  pope,  and  not  only  seized  the  towns 
jlrrn  up  by  Astolphus,  but  hkewise  devastated  the  duchy 
V  Rome.  The  pope  Adrian  I.  applied  to  Charlemagne  for 
Mstaoce.  Charlemagne  came  into  Italy  a.d.  774,  defeated 
ksideriaSt  and  carried  him  prisoner  into  France,  where  he 
bmne  a  monk.  Adelchis,  son  of  Desiderius,  fled  to  Constan- 
^pie,  firom  whence  he  returned  to  Italy  with  some  troops, 
bd  fell  in  bettl?.  The  kingdom  of  the  Longobards  ended 
Aih  Doideritis,  and  the  Longobard  nation  and  its  terri- 
brin  became  subject  to  Charlemagne. 
I  Tbe  political  system  of  the  Longobards  was  weak :  1st, 
beause  their  king  was  elective ;  2nd,  because  the  state  was 
kded  among  so  many  almost  independent  dukes;  3rd,  be- 
hnse  it  established  a  degrading  inferiority  between  them- 


selves and  the  native  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  4th,  because 
it  never  could  or  would  enter  into  a  fair  alliance  with  the 
hierarchy  of  Rome,  whose  power  was  growing  very  fast  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Italians  or  •  Romans,"  both  of  the  Longo- 
bard and  other  territories  of  Italy.  The  popes  were  in  fact 
the  protectors  and  the  hope  of  the  degraded  Roman  popu- 
lation, and  this  contributes  to  explain  the  facility  with 
which  Charlemagne  in  one  single  battle  overthrew  the 
whole  dominion  of  the  Longobards. 

LONGOMONTA'NUS.  Christian  Severin,  better 
known  as  Christian  Longomontanus,  from  the  latinized 
form  of  his  native  village,  Langsberg,  in  Denmark,  was  born 
in  the  year  1562.  His  early  education  was  probably  whoUy 
due  to  his  own  exertions,  as  the  circumstances  of  his  father, 
who  was  a  poor  nloughman,  would  scarcely  have  enabled 
him  to  incur  much  expense  on  that  account;  but  upon  the 
death  of  this  parent,  which  took  place  when  he  was  only 
eight  years  old,  he  was  sent  for  a  short  time  to  a  good 
school  by  his  maternal  uncle.  This  improvement  in  young 
Severin*s  condition  excited  so  much  jealousy  among  his 
brethren,  who  thought  themselves  unfairly  dealt  with,  that 
he  determined,  in  1677,  upon  removing  to  Wiborg,  where 
he  lived  eleven  years,  •  working  by  night  to  earn  a  subsist- 
ence, and  attending  the  lectures  of  the  professors  during  the 
day.'  After  this  he  went  to  Copenhagen  and  there  became 
known  to  Tycho  Brah6,  who  employed  him  in  reducing  his 
observations  and  making  other  astronomical  calculations  up 
to  the  time  of  his  quitting  the  island  of  Hoene  in  1597, 
when  he  sent  him  to  Wandenbourg,  and  thence  to  his  resi- 
dence at  Benach,  near  Prague.  His  stay  here  was  not  of 
long  duration,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  his  attachment 
to  his  native  country,  though  it  is  perhaps  attributable  ic 
the  death  of  his  patron,  which  happened  in  1601.  [Bhahe', 
Tycho.]  He  returned  bv  a  circuitous  route,  in  order  to  visit 
the  place  which  had  been  honomred  by  the  presence  of 
Copernicus,  and  reached  Wiborg  about  the  year  1603,  where 
he  was  appointed  superintendent  (recteur)  of  the  gymna- 
sium, and  two  years  after  was  promoted  to  the  professorship 
of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  the  duties 
of  which  he  continued  to  discharge  till  within  two  years  of 
his  death.    He  died  at  Copenhagen,  8th  October,  1647. 

The  following  list  of  his  published  works  is  taken  from 
the  18th  volume  of  the  '  Memoires  des  Hommes  Illustrcs,' 
Paris,  1732;  'Theses  summam  doctrinse  Ethicsd  complcc- 
tentes,'  1610;  '  Disputalio  Ethica  de  Animae  Humana» 
Morbis,*  1610 ;  *  Disputationes  duse  de  Philosophio)  origine, 
utilitate,  definitione,  divisione,  et  addiscendi  rationc,' 
1611-18;  *  Systematis  Mathematici,*  parti;  *  Arithme- 
ticam  Solufam  duobus  libris  meihodice  comprebendens,* 
1611;  '  Cyclometria  d  Lunulis  reciproce  oemonstr^ta, 
unde  tam  areaa,  quam  perimetri  Circuli  exacta  dimensio 
et  in  numeros  diductio  secuta  est,  hactenus  ah  omni- 
bus Mathematicis  unice  desiderata,'  1612,  1627,  and  1664 : 
'  Disputatio  de  Eclipsibus,'  1616;  '  Astronomia  Danica  in 
duas  partes  tributa,  quarom  prima  doctrinam  de  diuturna 
apparente  Siderum  Revolutione  super  Sphsra  armillari 
veterum  instaurata  duobus  hbris  explicat;  secundaTheorias 
de  Motibus  Planetarum  ad  Observationes  Tychonis  de 
Brah^  &c.  itidem  duobus  libris  compleotitur,'  1622,  1640, 
and  1663  (Gassendi,  in  his  Life  of  Tycho  Brah6(  says  that 
this  work  belongs  rather  to  that  astronomer  than  to  Longo- 
montanus, since  the  tables  of  the  planetary  motions  were 
either  calculated  by  Longomontanus  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  Tycho,  or  copied  by  him  from  those 
which  Tycho  had  previously  oausel  to  be  computed) ;  *  Dis- 
putationes quatuor  Astrologicoe,'  1622;  'Pentas  Problema- 
tum  PhilosopbisB,'  1623;  'DeChronolabioHistorico,' 1627; 
'  Disputatio  de  Tempore  trium  Epocharum,  Mundi  Conditi, 
Christi  Nati,  etOlympiadis  primus/ 1629 ;  *  Zetemata  septem 
de  summo  hominis  bono,'1630 ;  '  Disputatio  de  summo  hom- 
nis  male,'  1630;  *  Geometrise  qucDsita  xiii.  de  Cyclometria 
rationali  et  vera,'  1631;  'Inventio  Quadratura  Circuli,' 
1634  (this  work  gave  rise  to  a  very  animated  dispute  be- 
tween the  author  and  Dr.  John  Pell,  an  English  mathema- 
tician, who  proved  that  the  demonstration  there  given  of  the 
quadrature  of  the  circle  was  &llacious,  but  notwitbstandinr 
Longomontanus  died  in  the  conviction  that  he  had  effected 
that  which  has  since  been  shown  to  be  impracticable) ; 
'  Disputatio  de  Matheseos  Indole,'  1636 ; '  Coronis  Probloma- 
tica  ex  Mysteriis  Trium  Numerorum,*  1637 :  '  Problemata 
duo  Geometrica,'  1638 ;  Problema  contra  Paulum  Guldi- 
num  de  Circuli  Mensura,'  1638 ;  '  Introductio  in  Theatrun^ 
Aatronomioum,'  1639 ;   '  Rotundi  in  Piano,  tea  Circuli  9h^ 
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•oluUMeniurft,*  1644;  'BnergelaProportionlf  »MQultenite,' 
1044;  *  Controvenm  euro  Pellio  de  Tera  Circuli  Mcniura** 
i«44,     (H uttoirs  Z>i*c//owary ;  Biog,  Univert.) 

IjONGUS  is  the  name  of  the  author,  or  s\inpQBe«l  author, 
of  a  Greek  pastoral  romance,  '  The  Loves  of  Daphnis  and 
Chloe/  or,  according  to  the  literal  version  of  the  Greek  title 
(I]oc/»fvur<k  tA  Korh.  A^f  viv  ca2  XX^qv), '  Pastoral  Matters  con- 
cerning Daphnis  and  Chloe,'  which  has  been  generally  ad- 
mired for  its  elegance  and  simplicity,  and  is  one  of  the  ear- 
liest specimens  of  that  kind  of  composition.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  author,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century  of  our  icra.  The  *  Daphnis'  of  Ges- 
ner  approaches  the  nearest  of  any  modern  composition  to 
an  imitation  of  the  work  of  Longus.  lliis  pastoral  has  gone 
through  numerous  editions,  the  best  of  which  are :  that  of 
Leipzig,  1777,  called  '  Variorum,'  because  it  contains  the 
notes  of  former  editors ;  Villoison^s,  with  numerous  notes 
by  the  editor,  Paris,  1778;  Schsefer's,  Leipzig,  1803;  that 
of  Courier,  Rome,  1810;  that  of  Passow,  I^ipzig,  1811, 
Greek  and  German;  and  by  Sinner,  Paris,  1829.  Courier 
discovered  in  the  MS.  of  Longus,  in  the  Laurentian  library  at 
Florence,  a  passage  of  some  length,  belonging  to  the  first 
book,  which  is  wanting  in  all  the  other  MS8.  He  first 
published  the  fragpient  separately  at  his  own  expense  and 
distributed  the  copies  gratis.  He  afterwards  embodied  it  in 
his  edition  of  the  whole  pastoral,  of  which  he  published 
only  52  copies,  most  of  which  he  sent  to  distinguished 
scholars  of  various  countries.  He  also  republished  Amyoi's 
French  translation  of  Longus,  adding  to  it  the  trans- 
lation   of    the    discovered    passage.      [Courier,    Paul 

LOtTIS-l 

LONGWY.    [Moselle.] 

LONS-LE-SAUNIER.    [Jura] 

LOO-CHOO  ISLANDS.    [Lieou-Kikou  Islands.] 

LOOE,  EAST  AND  WEST.     [Cornwall.] 

LOON  (Ornitholojry),  one  of  the  English  names  for  the 
Greatest  Speckled  Diver,  Colymbu9  giaclalU,  [DiVKR, 
vol.  ix.,  p.  37.] 

IX)P,  Lake.    [Turkistan] 

IX)PE  DE  VEGA.    [Vkoa.] 

LO'PHIADiK,  a  family  of  fishes  of  the  order  Acanthop- 
terygii.  The  fishes  of  this  family  (which  forms  the  *  Pee- 
tordies  P/dicuUes*  of  Cuvier)  are  distinguished  by  the 
bones  of  the  carpus  being  elongated  and  forming  a  kind  of 
arm,  which  supports  the  pectoral  fins.  The  skeleton  is 
semicartilaginous.  The  family  contains  four  genera :  Lo- 
fihius  (Cuv.),  Antennanus  (Commerson),  Malthe  (Cuv.), 
and  Batrachus  (Bloch^  Schn.) 

The  extraordinary  fish  which  is  not  unfreauentl?  met 
with  on  our  coast,  and  known  by  the  name  or  the  Angler 
(Lophiui  piscatorius,  Lin.),  is  an  example  of  the  first  of 
the  above  genera,which  is  thus  characterized  :~Skin  without 
scales ;  the  ventral  fins  situated  in  front  of  the  pectorals ; 
opercule  and  branchiostegous  rays  enveloped  in  the  skin ; 
gill  opening  situated  behind  the  pectorals;  branchiostegous 
membrane  forming  a  lar^  purse-like  cavity  in  the  axilla; 
two  distinct  dorsal  fins,  m  front  of  which  are  some  free 
rays  produced  into  long  slender  filaments :  head  broad  and 
depressed,  «»xtremely  large  in  proportion  to  the  body. 

The  Angler,  or  Fishing  Frog,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Yarrell : — *  The  head  is  wide,  de- 
pressed ;  the  mouth  nearly  as  wide  as  the  head ;  lower  jaw 
the  longest,  bearded  or  fringed  all  round  the  edge ;  both 
jaws  armed  with  numerous  teeth  of  different  lengths,  co- 
nical, bharp,  and  curving  inwards ;  teeth  also  on  the  palatine 
bones  and  tongue;  three  elongated  unconnected  filaments 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  two  near  the  upper  lip,  one 
at  the  nape,  all  three  situated  on  the  middle  line ;  eyes 
lartjce.  iriaes  brown,  pupil  black ;  pectoral  fins  broad  and 
rounded  at  the  edge,  wide  at  the  base ;  branchial  pouches 
in  part  supported  by  the  six  branchiostegous  ruys.  Body 
narrow  compared  with  the  breadth  of  the  head,  and  tapering 
pradually  to  the  tail ;  vent  about  the  middle  of  the  body ; 
tlij  whole  fish  covered  with  a  loose  bkin.  The  number  of 
fin-rays  arer^orsal,  3  spinous  and  12  soft;  pectoral,  20; 
ventral,  6 :  anal,  H ;  and  caudal,  B.  Colour  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  body  uniform  brown ;  fin  membranes  darker; 
under  surfare  of  the  body,  ventral  and  pectoral  fins,  white; 
tad  dark  brown,  almost  black.* 

The  Angler  is  usually  about  three  feet  in  length,  but  has 
been  known  to  measure  five.  It  lives  at  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  crouching  close  to  the  ground ;  and,  by  means  of  its 
irtfnual  and  pectoral  fins,  it  ttin  up  the  mud  and  sand  in 


such  »  Qunnor  m  to  eooo^M  ita«|f  lirem  oUwr  fUhii.   At 

long  nlamoQt  at  the  tip  of  the  nose  ii  elevated,  tod  tli« 
glittering  appenda;;e  at  its  extremity  it  said  to  atit»<K  tha 
smaller  fishes  as  a  bait ;  and  when  they  are  su(AQ»eoU}  naar, 
they  are  seized  by  this  voracious  fish. 

In  the  genus  Anlennarius  there  is  the  same  aort  of  frm 
rays  on  the  head,  the  first  of  which  is  slender,  often  tcnai- 
nated  by  an  appendage ;  the  following  rays,  augmentaid  bf 
a  membrane,  are  sometimes  much  enlarged,  and  at  oiken 
are  united  to  form  a  fin.  The  dorsal  fin  occupies  ncarlv  ih» 
whole  extent  of  the  back ;  the  body  is  often  beset  with  n.- 
taneous  appendages.  These  fishes,  says  Cu\  ier«  by  lllhc^ 
their  enormous  stomachs  with  air,  expand  themaelves  Ukr 
a  balloon ;  their  fins  enable  them  to  creep  on  land,  when 
they  can  live  for  two  or  three  days,  the  pectorals,  fron  tbco' 
position,  performing  the  functions  of  hind  feet.  Tbcat 
fishes  inhabit  the  seas  of  hot  climates* 

The  species  of  the  genus  Malthe  are  remarkable  for  thrr 
projecting  snout,  beneath  which  the  mouth,  which  t*  J 
moderate  size  and  protracted,  is  situated.  The  bod;  m 
studded  with  bony  tubercles,  and  the  dorsal  fin  is  smaJL 

The  fourth  and  last  genus  of  the  present  family  « Pi- 
trathui)  is  distinguished  by  the  fallowing  cbararlen: - 
Head  horizontally  flattened,  broader  than  the  body ;  th# 
mouth  deeply  cle/t;  operculum  and  suboperculum  spraoui. 
the  ventral  fins  narrow,  inserted  under  the  throel«  and  nin* 
taining  but  three  rays,  the  first  of  which  is  broed  sr<i 
elongated.  The  anterior  dorsal  fin  is  short,  and  supported  t.-, 
three  spinous  rays ;  the  posterior  dorsal  is  long,  and  sup- 
ported by  soft  ra3rs;  the  anal  fin,  which  is  oppwed  to  lU 
last,  is  also  supported  with  soft  rays.  The  lips  are  frequentlr 
furnished  with  filaments.  The  species  of  this  genus  kerj* 
themselves  hidden  in  the  sand  to  surprise  their  prey,  hu 
those  of  the  genus  Lophius,  and  the  wounds  inllkted  l^ 
their  spines  are  said  to  be  dangerous. 

IX)'rH10DON,  an  extinct  genus  of  mammiferoos  qw*; 
rupeds  nearly  approaching  in  the  structure  of  the  Uetfc  t<i 
the  Tapirs  and  Rhinoceroses,  and  in  some  rvspecit  to  tl  - 
Hippu|)Olamus,  separated  by  Cuvier  firom  /W^ro/A/nkn 
(with  which,  as  well  as  Anoplotherium,  it  is  close Iv  r.«* 
nected)  under  the  name  at  the  head  of  this  article.  \i  ^t 
Blainville  named  the  genus  Tapirotherium, 

Lophiodon  differs  from  Pattrotherium  in  that  the  low*/ 
molar  teeth,  instead  of  exhibitin|^  a  continuous  senn  < ' 
double  crescents  running  longitudinally,  have  tratuncrw 
elevations  (des  collines  transversales),  more  or  leva  oUy- .«. 
Cuvier  gives  the  following  as  the  generic  characters  UZ.- 
phiodon:— 

1.  Six  incisors  and    two  canines  in  each  jaw;  inr: 
molars  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw  and  six  in  the  lovp*. 
with  a  vacant  space  between  the  canine  and  the  first  OfiUr 
points  in  which  they  resemble  the  Tapirs. 

2.  A  third  elevation  (colline)  on  the  last  lower  bku*. 
which  is  wanting  in  the  Tapirs. 

3.  The  anterior  lower  molars  are  not  fumiabed  v.  I 
transversal  elevations  as  in  the  Tapirs,  but  present  a  loc^ 
tudinal  series  of  tubercles,  or  a  conical  and  isolated  oik. 

4.  The  upper  molars  have  their  transversal  devst  (■• 
more  oblioue,  and  in  this  respect  approach  the  Rhinonran. 
from  which  they  differ  by  the  absence  of  crochets  on  tknr 
elevations. 

The   dental    formula   of  Lophiodon    then  will   be:- 

Incisors  - ;  Canines  t-^  ;  Molars  -^  =  42. 
o  1  —  1  o  —  o 

The  rest  of  the  osteology  of  this  extinct  form  mdink-* 
the  affinities  above  mentioned;  but  many  parts  pi  t*.^ 
skeleton  are  Ktill  unknown,  and  particularly  those  easrs*  t 
portions  tho  nasal  bones  and  tliote  of  the  feet,  the  nemUr 
of  toes  not  being  ascertained. 

No  less  than  fifteen  species  are  recorded,  twelve  of  wb;- '. 
are  named.  They  belong  to  the  first  great  ftnsali-ws  «r 
fomuition  of  the  Eocene  Period  of  Lyell;  and  if  ww  arr  t 
judge  from  analogy,  and  the  other  animd  remains  (tbcM*  (.5 
reptiles  es|)ecially)  with  which  they  arc  associated,  lh*« 
must  have  lived  in  a  temperature  suitable  to  the  exis*«fhr 
of  Crocodiles  and  firesh-water  Teetudinata  {Em^  sr.-! 
THonyx)t  creatures  which,  at  present,  inhabit  wmrm  cl'- 
mates. 

The  localities  are  Issel  for  three  species,  one  of  vbirh  » 
also  found  at  Epplesheim  and  another  also  at  ArgeoloB  trvi 
Soissons.  Argenton  for  three  other  speciea.  BuclwweL<f 
for  two  more.    Monu|pj^^^>^tf^ji(0|^f^or«laa' 
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Qr^nburff.*  (bp  one  (£,  Sibiricum  ot  V\%$\\Qf)  i  thoito  ^poui^i^ 
ftrg  namecl.  OtheN  have  been  found  at  ArpontPn«  in  tb9 
Uonnotfi,  near  Paris,  and  near  Prankfort, 


1.  Wvrr  Yi«ck  mo^ar.from  the  great  species  ofLnphiodon  of  Argenton.  (Cut.) 
2,  npper  a<4ar  (tMck)  of  the  tame.  (Cuv.)  3.  canine  tooth  of  the  aame. 
(.CuT.^    4,  indsor  teeth  of  the  same.    (Cut.) 

In  the  *  R^gne  Animal/  Cuvier  places  Lophiodon  between 
PaUeotherium  and  the  Tapirs. 

LOPHORl'N  A .    [Bird  of  Paradise,  vol.  iv..  p.  42 1 .] 

LOPHO'PHORUS.    [Phasianid/s.] 

IXyPHOTES,  a  genus  of  Falconidce  esfablisthed  by  M. 
Les.son ;  but  that  terra  having  been  previously  employed.t 
Mr.  Gould  and  others  adopt  the  generic  title,  Lepidngenys, 
proposed  by  Mr.  J.  £.  Gray.  Mr.  Gould  describes  a  species 
aiiirjng  his  Australian  Birds  under  thenaraeof  2>p;V/o^^niv^ 
triMtatus.  The  form  is  somewhat  allied  to  Pemis,  Mr. 
Gould  characterized  at  the  same  time  several  new  species 
otFakonidiff  from  New  South  Wales,  and  the  following 
new  genus  from  the  same  locality. 

leracidea. — Type,  Fako  Betigora.  Vig.  and  Horsf. 
iZonl,  Proc,,  1837.) 

LOPHOTUS,  a  name  applied  by  G.  Fischer  to  a  genus 
of  Simiad€e 

LOPHU'RA,  a  genus  of  Saurians  established  by  Mr. 
Gray,  but  changed  by  Cuvier  for  Istiurus,  because  in  his 
opinion  the  term  Lophura  comes  too  near  to  the  term  Lo- 
phpru9.  The  terms  are  however  both  in  their  construction 
and  accentuation  sufficiently  distinct.  [Iguanid.c,  vol. 
lii^  p.  4.39.1 

LOPH  Y'ROP A.    [Branchiopoda,  vol .  v..  p.  339  ] 

LO'PHYRUS.  [CoLUMBiD^K.  vol.  vii..  p.  377.]  The  term 
i«  also  employed  by  Dumeril  to  designate  a  genus  of  Sau- 
Tumt  (Agama  giganiea,  Kuhl).  and  byl^treille  as  a  name 
f  jr  a  genus  of  Hymenopterous  Insects, 

LORANTH  A'CEiK,  a  natural  order  of  Exogens,  referred 
ly  roost  systematical  writers  to  either  the  polvpetalous  or 
tnoiiopetalous  subclass,  but  by  others  regarded  as  more 
closely  in  alliance  with  the  apetalous  SantalacesD  and  Pro- 
leacew.  They  are  in  nearly  all  cases  true  parasites,  growing 
aprm  the  branches  of  trees,  below  whose  bark  they  insert 
•hftir  roots,  incorporating  them  with  the  wood,  and  feeding 
upon  the  vital  juices  of  the  plants  which  they  attack.    The 

•  KaOutela  im  Orenburxrr  Gouvt    Dr  Hermann  Von  Meyer  plaeae  a  note 
4  latrnogatkin  aftor  '  TertlSr.* 
t  Bt  Gionia  to  deelgunle  a  genus  of  Acanthopteryfions  fishes. 


prinoif^al  mAvki  of  dlitinetion  in  tbi  liruoiuM  of  Urw^ 
in»60te  art  a  ono-oolled  infupio?  fhiit  containing  a  singly 
f^rect  ovule«  a  iVuit  consigting  of  a  peculiar  vlsoid  matter  re* 
sembling  birdlime,  and  a  valvate  corolla  with  the  stamens 
opposite  the  petals.  There  is  but  one  species,  the  common 
mistletoe,  Viscum  album,  foimd  wild  in  England ;  a  species 
ofLoranthus  occurs  in  the  south  of  Euro))e;  but  in  the  hot 
dry  parts  of  tropical  countries  the  species  abound,  swarming 
over  the  branches  of  trees,  of  which  they  oflen  form  a  con- 
spicuous feature,  with  their  long  clustered  gaily  coloured 
llowers.  As  in  this  country  the  mistletoe  does  not  injure  in 
any  considerable  degree  the  plant  which  it  attacks,  unless 
it  exists  in  unusual  quantity,  so  in  India,  where  Loranthi 
are  common,  the  injury  sustained  by  vegetation  is  accord- 
ing to  the  reciprocal  size  of  the  parasite  and  its  stock. 
Mr.  Giifiith  states  that  a  species  called  Loranthus  Scur- 
rula,  which  is  generally  attached  to  Melastoma  malabathrica, 
or  other  shrubs,  frenuently  destroys  them  to  a  considerable 
extent;  others  which  are  minute  in  comparison  with  the 
stock,  especially  such  as  grow  upon  trees,  produce  no  ap- 
preciable injury.  Although  the  nature  of  the  pericarp  of 
plants  seldom  forms  a  part  of  their  ordinal  distinctions,  yet 
it  is  here  employed— for  this  reason,  that  the  viscidity  of  the 
fruit  and  the  parasitical  habits  of  the  order  are  dependent 
on  each  other.  The  seeds  sticking  by  their  own  glue  to 
the  branches  on  which  they  fall  ensure  to  the  young  parasite, 
when*  it  begins  to  grow,  a  suitable  substance  in  which  to 
push  its  roots ;  and  as  the  viscidity  of  the  fruit  causes  the 
greater  part  of  it  to  catch  upon  branches  before  it  falls  to 
the  ground,  the  young  plant  would  die  immediately  after 
germination,  if  it  were  not  a  parasite,  and  thus  the  race 
would  become  extinct. 

Mr.  Griffith  has  shown  (Linn,  Trans.,  xviii.  71)  that  in 
Loranthus  and  Viscum  the  ovules  are  not  formed  till  after 
impregnation  has  taken  place,  a  most  curious  and  before 
tnheard-of  fact. 

LORCA,  a  town  of  Spain  in  the  province  of  Murcia,  in 
the  diocese  of  Carthagena,  is  built  on  the  north  slope  of  the 
Sierra  de  Cano,  40  miles  west  of  Carthagena.  It  has  an 
old  castle,  a  collegiate  church,  besides  other  churches  and 
convents,  a  royal  college,  an  episcopal  palaoe,  two  hoapitals, 
several  *  alamedas,'  or  public  walks,  planted  with  fine  trees, 
and,  according  to  Miilano,  40,000  inhabitants.  It  has  ma- 
nufactories of  saltpetre,  woollen  and  linen  cloths,  thread, 
and  lace.  The  territory  of  Lorca  is  very  fertile,  especially 
in  corn,  but  part  of  it  sufi'ers  from  drought.  Various  means 
have  been  tried  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  water,  but  they 
have  failed  through  bad  management  and  the  political  con- 
vulsions of  the  country.  (Miiiano,  Diccionario  Geogra- 
flco  de  Espana.) 

LORD  ADVOCATE  OF  SCOTLAND.  This  is  the 
peculiar  appellation  of  the  attorney-general,  or  senior  stand- 
ing counsel  for  the  crown,  learned  in  the  law,  in  Scotland. 
The  regular  series  of  such  officers  cannot  be  carried  to  an 
earlier  date  than  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Pre- 
vious to  that  time,  indictments  before  the  lord-just iciar  of 
Scotland  seem  to  have  been  under  the  charge  and  super- 
intendance  of  the  clerk  of  court,  or  justice  clerk,  as  he  was 
termed  [Justice  Clerk];  and  for  prosecutions  before  the 
high  court  of  parliament,  we  find  sometimes  the  chancel- 
lor,  sometimes  the  clerk  register,  and  at  other  times  a  spe- 
cial counsel  for  the  crown  appointed. 

The  earliest  standing  'Aavocate,'  and  with  whom  the 
series  properly  begins,  was  Sir  John  de  Ross  of  Mount- 
greenan,  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  an  individual  well  known 
both  in  the  politics  and  literature  of  his  time:  he  is  one  of 
the  Scottish  poets  commemorated  by  Dunbar.  On  the  fall 
of  Henryson  and  Lawson  on  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden, 
Wishart  of  Pittarrow  was  made  both  king's  advocate  and 
justice-clerk;  but  afterwards  those  offices  were  again  sepa- 
rated, and  when  the  Coiu-t  of  Session  was  erected  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Sir  Adam  Otterburn  of 
Auldhame  was  king's  advocate.  On  that  occasion  he  was 
not  only  privileged  to  plead  within  the  bar,  but  actually 
nominated  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court,  or  a  lord  of  ses- 
sion, as  the  king's  treasurer  and  justice-clerk  likewise  were. 
It  was  firom  this  circumstance  he  acquired  the  style  of  Lord 
Advocate,  an  appellation  which  occurs  in  the  years  1573 
and  1576  (Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials),  and  was  the  fixed 
designation  in  1587.  (See  the  statute,  1587,  c.  116.)  This 
was  in  the  time  of  David  M*Gill  of  Rankielor;  and  beforo 
M'Gill  had  long  left  the  office,  it  had  the  additional  style  of 
'Right  Honourable.*     (See  Act  of  Sederunt,  17tb  Nov., 
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1110.)  It  wan  however  in  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  Hope 
(founder  of  the  nohle  family  of  Hopetoun,  and  others)  that 
the  ofiSce  acquired  the  vast  political  importance  which  has 
in  modern  times  helonged  to  it  This  arose  not  less  from 
the  suhtle  and  ambitious  character  of  that  famous  person, 
than  from  the  circumstance  of  the  king's  removal  to  the 
throne  of  England,  and  the  consequent  remoteness  of  Scot- 
land from  the  immediate  seat  of  government. 

In  M'GilVs  time  the  yearly  salary  attached  to  the  office 
was  40/.  When  Hope  was  appointed  in  1628.  he  had  200/. 
a  year;  and  in  the  end  of  last  century  it  was  1500/ 

It  is  difficult  to  define  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  lord 
advocate ;  they  are  said  to  be  indefinable*  The  most  pro* 
miaent  however  is  that  of  public  prosecutor;  and  in  this 
capacity  he  has,  besides  the  solicitor-general,  four  standing 
deputies  of  his  own  appointment,  who  retire  with  him  on 
a  change  of  ministry.  These  deputies  assist  him  in  the 
Court  of  Justiciary,  and  are  despatched  by  him  to  the  several 
circuits  of  that  court  to  prosecute  indictments  there.  He 
has  also  a  deputy  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer ;  and  a  deputy 
or  occasional  substitute  to  conduct  prosecutions  before  the 
sheriff  of  Edinburgh,  or  other  countv  court  Ever^  county 
court  has  indeed  a  'procurator  fiscal,  whose  duty  it  is  to  sue 
on  behalf  of  the  crown  in  bis  county ;  but  that  officer  is  not 
yet  placed  on  a  proper  footing,  being  neither  of  the  bar,  nor 
named  by  the  crown  or  the  lord  advocate. 

LORD-KEEPER  (Custos  magni  Sigilli),  an  antient 
officer  of  the  crown,  who  had  the  custody  of  the  king's 
great  seal,  with  authority  to  affix  it  to  public  documents, 
some  of  the  most  important  of  which  have  no  force  till  they 
have  been  authenticated  in  this  formal  manner. 

Until  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  office  of  keeper  of  the 
great  seal  appears  to  have  been  distinct  from  that  of  chan- 
cellor, and  generally  subordinate  to  it.  The  chancellor,  as 
a  high  judicial  officer,  was  sworn  at  bis  entrance  upon  his 
duties,  but  the  functions  of  the  keeper  being  considered  as 
chiefiv  ministerial,  no  oath  appears  to  have  been  required 
from  him.  The  chancellor  was  often  elected  by  the  baron- 
age parliament,  or  great  council  of  the  nation,  but  the  cus- 
iody  of  the  great  Mai  was  under  the  control  of  the  king 
The  antient  entries  respecting  the  appointment  of  the  ohan- 
ccllor  generally  are— A.  B.  Cancellarius  (or  in  Cancellarium) 
AnglicB  elect  us,  or  a  baronagio,  or  in  pleno  parliamento,  or 
per  regem  et  parliamentum,  constitutus  est.  Records  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.  and  John  show  that  both  offices  were 
held    simultaneously  by  difierent    persons   under    those 

Srinces.  Sometimes  the  offices  were  united  in  one  indivi* 
ual  who  was  thus  both  judge  and  minister.  In  the  11th 
year  of  Henry  III.,  Ralph  Nevill  was  appointed  by  parlia- 
ment chancellor  for  life ;  and  two  years  afterwards  ne  re- 
ceived the  custody  of  the  great  seal  from  the  king.  In  22 
Henry  III.  the  great  seal  was  forcibly  taken  from  Nevill  by 
the  king,  who  delivered  it  to  two  persons,  Geoffrey  the 
Templar  and  John  Lexington ;  but  as  Nevill  could  not  be 
deprived  of  his  judicial  authority  by  the  crown,  he  continued 
to  hold  the  office  of  chancellor  until  his  death.  But  the 
great  seal  was  under  the  control  of  the  chancellor;  and 
when  Henrv  III.  demanded  it  from  the  bishop  of  Chester, 
bis  chancellor,  he  answered,  that  having  received  the  seal 
by  the  common  council  of  the  realm,  he  could  not  resign 
it  to  any  one  without  the  like  common  consent  It  was 
matter  of  complaint  against  Henry  111.  that  in  1261  he 
appointed  \Valt«fr  de  Merton  to  be  chancellor, '  inconsulto 
baronagio,'  or  without  the  consent  of  the  baronage.  In  the 
following  year  he  appears  to  have  removed  Hugh  le  De- 
spencer  the  chief-justice,  and  Nicholas  de  Ely  the  chancel- 
lor, appointed  by  the  barons. 

Edward  I.  took  the  great  seal  with  him  into  Flanders, 
and  afterwards  into  Gascony,  leaving  his  chancellor  in 
England  with  a  temporary  seal:  and  in  6  Edward  I.  the 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  the  chancellor,  on  going  abroad 
left  the  great  seal  in  the  custody  of  Sir  John  de  Kirby,  with 
an  injunction  to  despatch  the  business  of  the  chanoelly  in 
his  absence.  The  chancellor  cannot  now  make  a  deputy, 
or,  as  he  was  formerly  called,  a  lieutenant.  In  16  Edw.  1., 
Ayremin,  master  of  the  rolls,  and  his  companions,  were 
keepers  of  the  great  seal ;  Burnell,  bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells,  being  at  the  same  time  chancellor.  Among  the 
restrictions  imposed  on  Edward  II.,  in  the  fifth  year  of  bis 
reign,  by  the  ordeinours  elected  by  the  barons  and  com- 
mons in  parliament,  it  was  provided  that  the  king  should 
appoint  the  chancellor  and  certain  other  great  officers  by 
the  advice  and  assent  of  his  baronage,  and  in  parliament. 


This  seems  to  have  been  the  last  interference  with  the  mjil 
authoritv  over  the  appointment  of  chancellor  untU  the  tin* 
of  the  Long  Parliament.  In  the  more  vtrorous  rvgrn  U 
Edward  III.  we  find  by  the  parliament  roll  that  in  1343  the 
commons  prayed  that  no  alien  might  be  made  rbancdL  r. 
but  the  king  answered,  that  he  could  appoint  whom  b* 
would.  In  3  Richard  II.  the  Commons  prayed  that  tbc 
chancellor,  treasurer,  keeper  of  the  great  seal,  chief  Ham- 
berlain,  and  steward  of  the  king's  household  might  be  zp- 
pointed  m  that  parliament.  Henry  V.  had  two  great  iri*% 
one  of  gold,  which  he  delivered  to  the  buhop  of  DurKin. 
making  him  lord  chancellor  of  Ens^land,  and  another  '/ 
silver,  which  he  delivered  to  the  bishop  of  I»ndon  tu  4-^r. 
Tlie  statute  of  31  Henrv  VIII.,  c.  10,  asMgned  tl*e  •amr 
rank  to  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  lord-keeper,  gning  t- 
the  person  holding  the  one  office  or  the  other  prv^oOv^-v 
over  all  lay  peers  except  those  of  the  blooJ  lu^al;  sut 
in  5  Elizabeth,  Sir  Nicolas  Bacon  lord  keeper.  i>rorjitI 
an  act  to  be  passed  (c.  18),  which,  after  reciting  that  »  •  • 
question  had  qf  late  arisen  whether  like  plac^.  authut  ti. 
pre  eminence,  jurisdiction,  and  power  belonged  to  xh»  ^i'  « 
of  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  England,  as  beluncud  t« 
the  office  of  lord-chancellor  of  England,  declare^  tliat  ' .  t 
keeper  of  the  great  seal  has  always  bad,  used,  and  cxkd  i**! 
the  same  place,  authonty  pre-eminence,  jun»dirtium  nr 
cutiou  of  laws,  and  all  other  customs,  commudities  aai 
advantages  as  the  lord- chancellor. 

Notwithstanding  these  two  statutes  the  appuintmnit  i-f 
lord-keeper  appears  not  to  have  stood  so  high  in  tli*  estitns 
tion  of  the  public  as  that  of  chancellor ;  and  (he  givat  »«>  if 
has  been  generally  delivered  with  the  latter  title. 

Upon  the  rupture  between  Charles  L  and  bis  potitamrrt 
the  king  took  the  great  seal  to  Oxford,  upon  «btch  a  ir« 
seal  was  ordered  to  be  made  by  the  parliament  This  nw ^ 
sure  was  the  subject  of  severe  reproaches  fram  the  n>).. 
ists ;  though  unless  the  parliament  were  prepared  to  sobs  .t 
unconditionally  to  the  king,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  a-  ? 
other  course  oould  have  bron  adopted. 

(Matth.  Paris;  Parliament  RolU ;  Coke's  4th  Imi : 
Bohun's  Curna  CaneelL) 

The  power  and  duties  of  the  lord-keeper,  as  identX"; 
with  the  chancellor,  have  already  been  stated.  [Cil4?(c&l- 
lob;  Chancbry.1 

LORD-LIEUTENANT.  It  was  formerly  usual  kt  f:  • 
crown,  from  time  to  time,  to  issue  commissioos  of  am*. 
requiring  certain  experienced  persons  to  muster  aod  srnf 
the  inhabitants  of  tne  counties  to  which  such  comOBtv^'- 
er»  were  sent  They  were  directed  to  pot  into  iniiiti-» 
order  those  who  were  capable  of  performing  miUt«>  »<:• 
vioe,  and  to  distrain  such  as  were  not  qualified  to  'ytn.\ 
but  were  possessed  of  real  or  personal  property,  to  fuTn.»i 
armour  to  their  more  vigorous  countrymen ;  and  they  vi'« 
to  erect  beacons  where  necessary.  The  form  of  theie  cria- 
missions,  after  much  complaint  was  settled  by  staiuu«  sr< 
may  be  seen  at  length  in  the  Parliament-rolls  of  5  Uco.  I V . 
1403-4,  vol.  iii.,  p.  527. 

In  the  16th  centur}-  these  commissions  of  array  appear  i* 
have  generally  g^ven  place  to  commi&^ions  of  lieuteosrr 
by  which  nearly  the  same  powers  as  those  of  the  oM  ctn- 
missions  of  array  were  conferred  on  certain  pcraoat  s* 
standing  representatives  of  the  crown  for  keeping  ti« 
counties  for  which  they  were  appoinied  in  military  onk' 
In  1545  a  commission  *de  arraiatione  et  capitaneo  geQvr«» 
cuntra  Francos*  issued  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  oonstiiuta^ 
him  the  king's  lieutenant,  and  captain-general  of  all  cm\ 
tains,  vice-captains,  men-at-arms,  armed  men,  archers  si.  i 
all  others  retained  or  to  be  retained  against  the  French.  .^ 
the  counties  of  Essex,  Sufl'ulk,  Norfolk,  Hertford.  Can- 
bridge,  Huntingdon,  Lincoln,  Rutland,  Warwick,  NortL 
ampton,  Leicester,  and  Bedford.  A  similar  oomai«»M'* 
issued  to  the  duke  of  SufTolk  for  the  counties  of  iCec;. 
Sussex,  Surrey,  HanU.  Wilts,  Berks,  Oxford,  Middlesex, 
Bucks,  Worcester,  and  Hereford,  and  London;  and  to  Job-. 
Russell,  knight  Lord  Russell,  keeper  of  the  privy  s«a]»  f.»f 
the  counties  of  Dorset  Somerset  Devon,  Cornwall,  and 
Gloucester.    (Rymer.) 

These  officers  are  howev-er  spoken  of  by  Camdtn,  ia  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  extraordinary  magistrates,  oonstitiiU^l 
onlv  in  times  of  difl!culty  and  danger,  which  was  the  cm« 
with  commissioners  of  array,  as  appears  from  the  reotaU  ;\ 
their  commission. 

The  right  of  the  crown  to  issue  ooromisaions  of  tirtt- 
tenucy  wu  denied L,^|„||g  ^fi^^f^f^t,  m 
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qaatioa  formed  the  proximate  cause  of  the  rupture  between 
Cbtrles  I.  and  his  subjects.  Upon  the  Restoration  the 
nght  of  the  crown  to  issue  such  commissions  was  established 
by  a  declaratory  act,  14  Charles  II.,  cap.  3. 

The  authorities  and  duties  of  the  lord-lieutenant  and  of 
hi*  temporary  vice-lieutenants,  and  of  his  permanent  deputy- 
Ueutenants,  have  latterly  been  fixed  and  regulated  by  the 
militia  acts.     [Militia.] 

LORD  OF  MISRULE,  the  master  of  the  revels  at 
Cbriilmas  in  any  nobleman's  or  other  great  house.  *  Firet 
m  the  feast  of  Christmas,*  says  Stowe  (Surv,  qf  Lond.,  edit. 
1603,  p.  98),  •  there  was  in  the  king's  house,  wheresoever 
lie  was  lodged,  a  Lord  of  Misrule,  or  master  of  merry 
disports,  and  the  like  had  ye  in  the  house  of  every  noble- 
man of  honor  or  good  worship,  were  he  spiritual  or  temporal: 
amongst  the  whK>h  the  mayor  of  London,  and  either  of  the 
•bcnffi,  had  their  several  Lords  of  Misrule,  ever  contending, 
without  quarrel  or  offence,  who  should  make  the  rarest 
pastimes  to  delight  the  beholders.  These  lords,  beginning 
their  rule  on  Alhallow-eve,  continued  the  same  till  the 
BDrrow  aftet  the  Feast  of  the  Purification,  commonly  called 
Candlemas-day:  in  all  which  space  there  were  fine  and 
»ubUe  disguisings,  masks,  and  mummeries,  with  playing  at 
cards  for  counters,  nailes.  and  points  in  every  house,  more 
fi>r  pastimes  than  for  gain.' 
'  This  Lord  of  Misrule,  or  revel-master,  was  sometimes 
I  lemied  a  Christmas  prince.  Warton,  in  his  *  History  of 
English  Poetry,'  tells  us  that  in  an  original  draught  of  the 
ttaiutes  of  Trinity  College  at  Cambridge,  founded  in  1546. 
one  of  the  chapters  is  entitled,  *  De  prajfecto  Ludorum,  qui 
Jfftperator  dicitur,*  under  whose  direction  and  authority 
Latin  comedies  and  tragedies  are  to  be  exhibited  in  the 
ball  at  Christmas;  as  also  'sex  spectacula,*  or  as  many 
duiogues.  With  regard  to  the  peculiar  business  and  office 
of  Imperator,  it  is  ordered  that  one  of  the  Masters  of  Arts 
shall  be  placed  over  the  juniors  every  Christmas,  for  the 
regulation  of  their  games  and  diversions  at  that  season  of 
ftasiivity.  His  sovereignty  was  to  last  during  the  twelve 
da^-s  of  Christmas,  and  he  was  to  exercise  the  same  power 
on*  Candlema»-day.  His  fee  was  forty  shillings.  In  an 
audit-book  of  Trinity  College  in  Oxford,  for  the  year  1559. 
Mr.  Warton  found  a  disbursement  *  pro  nrandio  PrincijAs 
Nafaiicii*  A  Christmas  Prince  or  Lord  of  Misrule,  he 
adds,  corresponding  to  the  Imperator  at  Cambridge,  was 
a  common  temporary  magistrate  in  the  colleges  at  Ox- 
ford. 

In  Scotland,  where  the  Reformation  took  a  more  severe 
and  gloomy  turn  than  in  England,  the  *  Abbot  of  Unreason,' 
as  he  was  there  called,  and  other  festive  characters,  were 
luppressed  by  the  legislature  as  early  as  1555.  At  Rodez, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Rovergne  in  France,  previous 
to  the  Revolution,  they  had  an  *  Abb6  de  la  Malgouvern^,' 
who  corresponded  exactly  with  our  Lord  of  Misrule, 

AAer  1640  we  hear  nothing  of  the  Lord  of  Misrule  in 
Knj^Iand.  ^ 

(Warton's  Hiit.  Engl  Poetry,  vol.  ii.,  p.  378 ;  Brand's 
P^ularAntiq.,yQ\,'uV'  387-393;  Nares's  Glossary.) 

LORDS,  HOUSE  OF,— one  of  the  two  assemblies 
vhich  form  together  the  Parliament  of  the  United  King- 
dom. [PAW.IAMBNT.]  The  other  is  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  consists  of  persons  who  are  elected  from  time  to  time 
tu  represent  the  people  at  large.    [Commons,  House  of.] 

The  persons  wno  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords  are  of  two 
elates :  1,  Lords  Spiritual ;  2,  Lords  Temporal. 

The  Lords  Spiritual  are  the  two  archbishops  and  twenty- 
f jur  bishops  of  the  EngUsh  Church,  and  one  archbishop 
and  three  bishops  of  the  Irish  prelacy.  Before  the  reforma- 
twa  of  religion,  when  the  monastic  establishments  which 
alwunded  in  England  were  suppressed,  the  superiors  of 
many  of  them,  under  the  names  of  abbots  and  priors,  sat  as 
L>rds  Spiritual  in  this  assembly.  In  those  times  the  Lords 
Spiritual  eaualled,  if  they  did  not  outnumber,  the  Lords 
Temporal  who  sat  at  any  given  time  in  Parliament ;  though 
cow  they  form  but  about  one-thirteenth  of  the  persons  com- 
po»ing  this  assembly.  Six  more  bishops  were  added  w\w:a 
tbe  abbots  and  priors  were  removed.  . 

The  Lords  Temporal  are  all  the  peers  of  England,  being 
i>f  ftiU  age,  and  not  incapacitated  by  mental  imbecility ; 
»ixtecn  representative  peers  of  the  Scottish  peerage,  and 
t^enly-eighl  representatives  of  the  Irish  peerage.  The 
number  of  the  two  last-named  portions  is  fixed;  but  the 
number  of  peers  of  England  sitting  in  the  house  is  perpe- 
txially  varying,  and  depends  upon  the  casualties  of  minori- 


ties, and  on  the  will  of  the  king,  who  has  an  unrestricted 
power  of  increasing  the  number  of  peers. 

The  Scottish  representative  peers  were  introduced  at  the 
Union  in  1 707 ;  and  the  Irish  representative  peers  at  the 
Union  with  that  country  in  1800. 

The  component  parts  of  this  assembly  admit  of  being 
represented  thus : — 1.  Persons  sitting  there  in  respect  of 
ofnces  held  by  them.  Such  are  the  spiritual  lords  of 
England.  2.  Persons  who  sit  in  right  of  inheritance  of  a 
dignity  of  peerage.  3.  Persons  who  have  been  created 
peers.  4.  Hereditary  peers  of  Scotland  (for  there  can  be 
no  creation  of  peers  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom) 
elected  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Scottish  peerage  to  repre- 
sent them  in  parliament,  at  the  beginning  of  every  parlia- 
ment. 5.  Hereditary  or  created  peers  of  Ireland,  elected 
by  the  whole  body  of  the  Irish  peerage,  and  sitting  for  life, 
vacancies  being  supplied  as  they  occur.  And  6.  Spiritual 
lords  of  Ireland,  who  sit  in  turns  according  to  a  cycle 
established  at  the  Union.  The  great  body  of  the  house  how- 
ever consists  of  hereditary  Lords  Temporal  of  England, 
under  the  several  denominations  of  dukes,  marquisses,  earls, 
viscounts,  and  barons.  Each  of  the  individuals  of  these  ranks 
has  an  equal  vote  with  the  rest ;  but  they  are  seated  in  the 
house  in  classes,  and  according  to  their  precedency. 

The  only  material  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the 
constitution  of  this  assembly  in  the  long  period  of  its  exist- 
ence have  been:  1.  The  supposed  limitation  of  the  right  of 
all  holding  lands  in  chief  of  the  crown  to  sit  therein,  by 
King  Henry  III.  after  the  battle  of  Evesham.  2.  The  re- 
moval from  it  of  representatives  of  the  counties,  cities,  and 
boroughs,  who  aie  supposed  to  have  formerly  sat  with  tho 
lords,  and  the  placing  them  in  a  distinct  assembly,  called 
the  House  of  Commons.  3.  The  reduction  in  the  number 
of  the  Lords  Spiritual,  by  the  suppression  of  the  monastic 
establishments.  4.  The  mtroduction  of  the  Scottish  rcpio- 
scntative  peers.  And  5.  The  introduction  of  the  Irish 
bishops  and  the  Irish  representative  peers. 

This  house  may  be  traced  to  the  very  beginning  of  any- 
thing like  an  English  constitution.  It  is  in  fact  the  mag- 
num concilium  of  the  early  chronicles.  The  bishops  are 
sometimes  said  to  sit  there  in  virtue  of  baronies  annexed 
to  their  respective  offices;  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
baronies  are  attached  to  the  bishoprics  of  tho  new  creation 
by  Henry  VIH.:  and  at  best  it  is  but  a  legal  fiction,  it 
being  evident  from  the  whole  course  of  history  that  the 
bishops  formed,  ns  such,  a  constituent  part  of  such  assemblies 
in  the  Saxon  times,  and  were,  as  such,  among  the  chief 
advisers  of  the  sovereign.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  king 
Charles  I.,  before  he  finally  left  London  and  disconnected 
himself  from  the  Parliament,  was  to  give  the  royal  assent 
to  a  bill  for  removing  the  bishops  from  Parliament 

A  Question  has  been  raised  whether  as  the  Lords  Spiritual 
and  tne  Lords  Temporal,  though  sitting  together,  form  two 
distinct  estates  of  tne  realm,  the  concurrence  of  both  is  not 
requisite  in  any  determination  of  this  house,  just  as  the 
consent  of  the  two  houses  of  Parliament  is  necessary  to 
every  determination  of  Parliament.  But  it  is  now  under- 
stood that  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Lords  Temporal  are  but 
one  body,  whose  joint  will  is  to  be  collected  by  the  gross 
majority  of  Toices ;  and  statutes  have  been  made  in  the 
absence  of  all  the  Spiritual  Lords. 

The  House  of  Lords  has  two  distinct  functions :  the  legis- 
lative and  the  Judicial. 

In  its  legislative  character,  every  new  law,  and  every 
change  in  the  existing  law,  must  have  the  consent  of  a 
majority  of  this  house,  as  well  asof  a  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

In  its  judicial  character,  it  is  a  court  for  the  trial :  1.  Of 
criminal  cases  on  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Commons ; 
2.  Of  peers  on  indictmente  found  by  a  grand  jury ;  3.  For 
the  hearing  and  determining  of  appeals  from  decisions  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery ;  4.  For  the  hearing  and  determining  of 
appeals  on  writs  of  error  to  reverse  judgments  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench;  and  5.  In  hearing  and  determining  ap- 
peals fiom  the  supreme  courts  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
The  house  has  the  power  to  require  the  attendance  of  the 
judges  to  assist  it  in  the  discharge  of  its  duties. 

A  few  points  in  which  the  House  of  Loids  differs  from  the 
lower  house  of  Pariiament  remain  to  be  noticed.  In  the 
chair  of  the  house  sits  the  lord  high  chancellor  of  England. 
When  the  kinp  (or  queen)  goes  to  Pariiament  he  takes  the 
throne  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  Commons  are  sum- 
moned to  attend  him  there  to  rec|^>^c^fee  communicatioi^ 
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of  hit  will  and  pleasure.  The  royal  assent  to  bills,  whether 
given  by  the  king  or  queen  in  f  erson.  or  by  a  commission 
appointed  by  tho  king  or  queon.  is  given  in  tbe  House  of 
llords.  All  bills  afTccting  in  any  way  the  rights  and  dig- 
nities of  the  necmgo  roust  originate  in  that  house.  The 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords  have  a  right  of  voting  on 
any  measure  before  the  house  by  proxy,  the  proxy  being  a 
member  of  tbe  house:  and,  lastly,  they  have  tho  privilege 
of  entering  on  the  journals  of  the  house  their  dissent  from  any 
measure  which  has  received  the  sanction  of  the  majority, 
with  the  reasions  for  that  dissent.  This  is  called  their  protest. 
LORDSHIP.    [Lebt] 

LORETO.  a  town  of  the  Papal  state  in  the  province  of 
Macerata,  near  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  15  miles  south  by 
cast  of  Ancona.  celebrated  for  its  sanctuary  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  which  is  called  'La  Santa  Casa*  (the  holy  bouse). 
It  is  an  oblong  quadrilateral  building,  tbe  walls  of  which 
are  of  brick  covered  with  cement,  40  feet  long,  about 
20  wide,  and  25  feet  high :  it  contains  only  one  room,  with 
a  door,  a  chimney,  and  a  window.  In  a  niche  there  is  a 
statue  of  the  Virgin  made  of  cedar  wood.  The  legend  says 
that  this  was  the  dwelling  of  Mary  at  Naxareth.  where  it 
was  often  visited  by  the  Christian  pilgrims ;  that  in  the  vear 
1291,  after  the  Mussulmans  took  Ptolemais,  the  last  iiold 
of  tho  Christians  in  Palestine,  the  house  was  Ufted  up  and 
carried  away  by  supernatural  power  to  Dalmatia,  where 
it  rested  on  a  hill  near  the  sea-coast,  between  Tersactum 
and  Fiume,  of  which  district  Nicolo  Frangipani  was  the 
governor.  The  legend  goes  on  to  say  that  afcer  remaining 
some  time  in  Dalmatia,  and  being  the  object  of  public 
wonder  a!jd  veneration,  it  was  again  removed  by  invisible 
hands,  in  December,  1294,  and  carried  across  the  Adriatic 
to  a  liill  near  Rcranati,  on  ground  belonging  to  a  woman  of 
the  name  of  Lauretta,  a  diminutive  of  Laura,  from  which 
the  name  of  Iy>reto  is  derived.  Further  particulars  con- 
cerning this  tradition  are  given  in  the  Teatro  hiorieo  delta 
Santa  Cata  Nazarena  aella  B  Verf^ine  Maria  e  sua 
ammirabile  tratiazione  in  Lfrreio,  by  Martorelli,  bishop  of 
Montefeltro,  2  vols,  folio,  Rome,  1 732,  dedicated  to  Pope 
Clement  XII.  This  legend  has  furnished  Tasso  with  the 
subject  of  one  of  his  finest  lyrics,  beginning  with  *  Ecco  fr4 
le  leropeste  e  i  fieri  venti.'  A  splendid  church  was  after- 
wards built  round  '  tbe  holy  house,'  and  embellished  and 
enriched  by  successive  popes,  among  others  by  Leo  X, 
Clement  VII.,  and  Sixtus  V .  The  town  of  Loreto,  which 
is  small  but  well  built,  and  contains  6000  inhabitants,  has 
grown  round  the  sanctuary,  which  is  annually  visited  by 
numerous  pilgrims.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  in  beads,  rosaries,  agni  Dei,  and  other  devotional 
ornaments.  Loreto  is  a  bishop's  see.  The  once  well- 
fllleil  treasury  of  the  church  of  Loreto  was  in  great 
measure  emptied  by  Pius  VI.  to  enable  him  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  French  in  1796.  In  the  following  year, 
when  the  French  took  Loreto,  th*»y  found  little  to  glean. 
The  church  and  treasury  have  hoen  again  enrichecl  since 
the  Restoration  by  votive  offerings  ot  devotees,  (VaWry, 
J'nyne^M  m  Italie.) 

LORENZO  DE'  MEDIH.    [Mkoici.] 

LORICA'RIA.  [Ckllari.«a.  vol.  vi.,  p.  405.]  The  term 
Lnricaria  is  also  employed  by  Linnseus  to  designate  a  genus 
of  McJacf^pt^rtfs^oui  Fishes, 

LORICA'RIA,  a  subdivision  of  the  Linniean  genus  Cel- 
laria,  proposed  by  Lamouroux.    [Cellarijba] 

lOKlCArrA,  the  name  applied  by  Merrem  and  Fitt- 
Inger  to  tbe  Crocodiles^  Emydnsaurians  of  De  Blainville. 
[Crocodilb,  vol.  viii.,  p.  162.] 

LO'RIENT,  a  town  and  port  of  France,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Scorf  and  the  Blavct,  in  the  department  of  Mor- 
bihan,  26G  miles  west  by  south  of  Paris  in  a  direct  line,  or 
288  miloii  by  the  road  through  Alen^on,  Fougdres,  R:ennes, 
and  Ploermel. 

This  town  is  of  modern  origin.  In  \.d.  1666  Louis  XIV. 
granted  permission  to  the  I^-ench  India  Company  to  esta- 
blish magazines  and  docks  for  building  vessels  on  a  part  of 
the  shore  of  Port  Louis,  the  name  given  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Blavet.  The  establishment  thus  formed,  which  con- 
tinued long  in  the  poasession  of  the  company  (now  dis- 
solved), is  at  present  in  the  hands  of  government  From 
the  company's  establishment  the  place  took  the  title  of 
Port  LOricnt  (Port  of  the  East),  In  ad.  1720  the  build- 
ing of  the  town  was  commenced :  in  1 73i5  the  inhabitants 
amounted  to  14,000,  in  which  year  the  town  was  incorpo- 
rated. The  India  Company  had  previously  establl^hed  here 


theirannual  saleofCHiinese  and  Indian  commoditiM.  In  1744 
the  town  was  fortified.  During  the  long  van  of  tbe  Rarv- 
lulion,  the  commerce  and  population  of  the  town  d«dtii«4; 
but  since  the  peace  of  1815,  commercv  has  been  f  raduaDt 
resuming  its  former  activity. 

The  town  is  well  laid  our,  with  wide,  straight,  wvU-pavH 
and  clean  streets:  the  houses  are  well  built,  and  tbrrt  an 
feveral  pleasant  promenades.  Tbe  bridge  orcr  tbeSeBcl 
the  quays,  the  theatre,  and  the  covered  me^  and  M 
markets  are  the  public  buildings  roost  entitled  t«  notn. 
There  is  a  public  'abattoir,'  or  ilaughier-house.  Tbe  port  a 
on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  from  which  it  is  walled  off-  .:i 
length  is  nearly  4000  feet ;  its  breadth  is  nearly  tMOf  f««c 
The  royal  dockyard  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kiagdett, 
there  were,  a  few  years  ainoe,  slips  for  laying  dowa  ftf- 
teen  vessels  of  war  at  a  time,  and  the  works  th*n  eanytaf 
on  were  expected  to  increase  the  number  to  thirty.  Aimk^ 
the  most  remarkable  objects  connected  with  the  dockvir^ 
are  the  machinery  for  fixing  the  masts;  tbe  baaio  for  t^a 
under  repair;  the  block-manufactory,  worked  by  sftaa. 
the  arsenal ;  the  lodgings  for  military  convirts,  of  mhm 
there  are  commonly  600 ;  the  handsome  artillery  faanariv 
capable  of  accommodating  1800  men;  the  school  of  Dt«i) 
artillery,  with  iu  library,  museums,  and  drmwiBg^kar 
the  apartments  and  gardens  of  the  maritime  prefect ;  aa4 
the  otfices  of  tho  various  departments  of  tbe  pablie  aanM 
There  is  a  watch-tower,  from  which  vessels  can  be  drnmuti 
30  miles  out  at  sea. 

The  population  of  the  commune  of  Lorieot,  at  tbe  hr- 
ginning  of  the  present  century,  waa  above  22,000;  in  l^*l 
it  had  sunk  to  little  more  than  I.\000.  la  I8JI  it  «u 
18,322  (of  whom  ]  4^396  were  in  the  town) ;  in  ItfJC  it  wu 
18.975.  There  are  some  manufactures  of  hata*  linrttk 
braid,  and  pottery :  the  trade  consists  in  tbe  export,  part.,f 
to  tbe  colonics,  of  wax,  honey,  salt,  butter,  earn,  c«: 
tie,  and  manufactured  goods.  The  sardine  ftsbcrr  •■ 
actively  carried  on.     There  are  three  yearly  faira. 

About  a  mile  from  the  arsenal,  on  the  bank  of  the  Start 
is  a  powder-magazine ;  and  a  mile  west,  an  exercise  gwee. 
for  the  artillery.  An  hospital  has  latelv  been  erected  <r 
the  Island  of  St  Michel,  in  the  roadstead. 

There  are  in  Lorient  a  subordinate  eourt  of  Joatiee,  cw- 
tom- house,  and  stamp  and  other  govemment-oSees ;  a  hir^ 
school ;  an  establishment  for  the  special  instmclioQ  si  t* 
dents  destined  for  the  navy,  or  for  the  greet  aebeob  Jt 
Forestidre  and  St  Cyr  and  the  Polytechnic  School ;  an«r 
cultural  society ;  a  society  for  affording  grataitone  ui«tr«^ 
tion  in  practical  geometry  and  mechanics ;  a  free  etbuut  I* 
arithmetic  and  geometry ;  a  free-school  on  tbe  ueaUiraf 
system :  and  six  elementary  schools.  There  are  alee  a  «t<» 
arranged  and  well- ventilated  prison,  and  a  ciril  ea^  ns*- 
tary  hospital,  besides  that  on  the  Island  of  St  MiebeL  Th 
fortifications  of  this  town  are  in  tolerable  condttiea.  TJd 
environs  are  exceedingly  well  cultivated. 

Lorient  is  the  capital  of  an  aitondissement,  ceotaiw^ 
an  area  of  772  square  miles:   it  is  subdivided  tnae  eke*% 
cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  tbe  paeea.  a 
48  communes:  the  arrondisnement  had  a  popelatieo,  d{ 
1831,  of  128.4  J8;   in  1836,  of  133,307. 
LO'RIPES.    [Vknkridjk.] 
LORIS.    [LxMURio^s;  NvcTiCBBra;  BrKNOPa.] 
IX)RN  is  a  district  of  Argyleshire,  bounded  on  the 
and  north-east  by  Loch  Linnbe  and  the  Atlantic 
on  the  south  and  south-west  by  Locbn  Melibrt,  AirK 
Awe,  and  by  the  district  of  Argyle ;  on  the  west  by  IVr«i 
shire,  and  on  the  north  by  the  shire  of  Invemcaik   ir, 
which   it  is  separated  by  Loch  Leven.     It  is  divicM  a 
Upper  or  Northern  Lorn,  Nether  or  Southern  Lonu  a4 
Mid  Lorn,  and  lies  between  5«'  18'  and  66*4i'N 
and  between  4**  36'  and  6**  37'  \V.  long.,  comprising  the  I 
parishes  of  Appin,  Andchattan,  Dalavicli,  Glenorcby,  " 
brandon,    Kdbride,    Kilchattan.    Kilchrenrn,    Kilmei^el 
Kilmore.  Kilninver,  Lismore  (island),  and  Muckaim. 
above  boundary,  which  differs  considerably  from  that  cv*i 
by  several  topographers  (some  of  whom  make  Loeh  Rtivv  34 
of  the  boundaries),  is  taken  firom  Langland's  large 
Argyleshire,  published  in  180 1.    The  pensbes  ooqmim  \ 
tbe  district  are  thoee enumerated  in  tbe  Population  Ratsam 

LORRAINE,  a  province  or  military  gorem 
France  before  tbe  Revolution,  situated  on  tbe  north -ses-'^-i 
frontier.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  dorkv 
Luxemhounr  and  the  electorate  of  Tr^ve*:  on  tbe  i*M-f| 
east  by  the  duchy  of  Deux  Poiiti,  in  tho  Palitinato;  «&  i 
Digitized  by  VJV^v>^v  iv^ 
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mi  by  Alsace,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Vosges  * 
on  the  aouth  by  Franche  Comt£ ;  on  the  Bouth-wost  by  the 
eounty  of  LAngres  in  Champagne;  and  on  the  west  by 
other  districts  of  Champagne.  The  len^li  of  the  province 
wa«  about  115  miles  from  north  to  south  ;  its  breadth  from 
eist  to  west  130  miles  in  the  northern  and  about  70 
miles  in  the  southern  part  It  area  was  about  6730  square 
miles.  It  was  watered  in  the  west  by  some  of  the  feeders  of 
the  Aisne  and  Mame,  belonging  to  the  system  of  the  Seine, 
and  by  the  Meuse ;  on  the  east  by  the  Moselle  and  its  tri- 
butaries. 

Lorraine,  in  the  extended  application  of  the  name,  cor* 
responding  with  the  bounds  and  dimensions  grven  above, 
comprehended  the  following  divisions:— 

Cliief  Towns. 
Urftr  IXvfcddn««  Sabdivisions.  with  popuUtiuu  in  133C. 

II.  L«  Lomine  Proprt    .    Namci.  31.445;   Luueville, 
12.793. 
2.  La     Lomiiw     AUe- 
maude.  or  Gennau 
Lorrane       .     .     .       Sarro;rieminPi.  41ia 
a  U  F*j»  dm  VoMM  .      Eplaal.  9fiS6 ;     Mirecourt. 
5G84;  Remircmoul,50&5; 
tjl.  Dicy.  7906. 
ir  •«.   »*    V— #n— fl- 1^  B*«»i*MottTank         Bar  lurOniaiu.or  Bar  Ic 
II.  The  noehyor  BvA  ^,c.  12.496  ia  i331. 

^'^'^^  I        Taut  ....    Briey.i:30. 

m.Tb«thi^Bliliop.{2.  LoToulob         .     .     .    Tooi..7333. 


2.  LoToulob 

3.  Lo  Verdnnoia 


nea,  conuiBiBg        »3.  Lo  VcrdimoU  .     .    Vekdujc,  10577. 

A  sroall  portion  of  La  Lorraine  Allemande  was  ceded  by 
France  to  Prussia  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  1816,  and  has 
been  incorporated  in  the  Rhenish  Provinces  of  that  kingdom. 
The  remamder  constitutes  the  departments  of  Meurthe, 
Miuss,  MosBL|.B,  and  Vosgbs. 

At  the  time  of  the  Roman  Conquest  of  Gaul  under  Csesar, 
Lorraine  was  inhabited  by  the  Treveri,  or  Treviri.  the  Medio- 
mathci,  the  Verodanenses,  and  the  Leuci,  all  Belgic  tribes, 
whose  country,  in  the  subdivision  of  the  Roman  province, 
or,  as  it  was  termed  in  the  later  period  of  the  Empire,  the 
diocese  of  Gaul,  formed  the  province  of  Belgica  Prima. 
This  part  of  Gaul  was  comprehended  in  the  earlier  conquests 
of  Cloris,  to  whom  all  France  north  of  the  Loire  and  the 
Rhdne  became  subject  l^  the  close  of  the  fifth  century. 

In  the  division  of  the  Frankish  empire  under  the  sons  of 
Clovia,  Lorraine  formed  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Australia. 
In  this  lti>g»l<>m  the  power  of  the  Franks  was  greater  and 
the  military  habits  of  the  people  were  more  firmly  retained 
than  in  otMr  parts  of  France.  It  was  in  this  part  of  France 
that  the  Carlovingian  family  first  rose  to  power  under  Pe- 
pin THeristal  and  Charles  Martel. 

In  the  division  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  between 
the  children  of  his  son  and  successor  Louis  le  Debonnaire, 
that  part  of  France  which  lies  east  of  the  Meuse,  the  Sadne, 
and  the  Rhdne,  became,  with  other  countries  as  far  as  the 
Rhine,  and  with  Italy  and  Switzerland,  the  poition  of  the 
emperor  Lothaire  (a.d.  843).  In  the  partition  of  this  prince's 
dominions,  the  northern  part,  comprising  the  country  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse,  was  assigned  to  his  son  Lothaire 
the  younger.  From  one  or  both  of  these  princes  the  coun- 
try took  the  name  of  the  France  of  Lothaire,  in  Low  Latin 
l^uharingia,  whence  the  German  name  Lothringen,  and  the 
French  Lothicrregne  and  Lorraine.  This  kingdom  existed 
fir  a  long  period,  and  was  united  with  the  imperial  crown, 
M>  that  eastern  France  became  a  portion  of  the  empire. 

Th^  duchy  of  Lorraine  consisted  of  a  large  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Lorraine.  It  was  established  in  the  tenth  century,  and 
vai  afterwards  divided  into  two  parts,  Lower  Lorraine  or  Bra- 
bant, and  Upper  Lorraine,  which  has  retained  its  designa- 
tion to  modern  times.  The  duchy  of  Upper  Lorraine  was 
ni  llie  eleventh  century  conferred  by  the  emperor  on  Gerard, 
a  noble  of  Alsace.  From  this  Gerard  descended  the  long 
hoc  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine  who  governed  the  country  till 
towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  reigns  of 
Gerard's  successors  were  chiefly  occupied  with  civil  dissen- 
nuns,  in  which  they  were  engaged  with  their  subject  nobility 
and  ecclesiastics.  Simon  II.,  who  was  duke  from  a.d.  1 1 76  to 
KD.  1205,  distinguished  himself  by  the  repres.sion  of  internal 
disorders,  and  by  the  protection  of  the  churches  and  of  the 
poor  from  the  aggressions  of  the  rich.  He  expelled  the  Jews 
mim  his  dominions.  He  abdicated  his  duchy  to  retire  to  a 
eloUtcr,  where  he  died  shortly  after,  a.d.  1 207.  The  county, 
afterwards  duchy  of  Bar,  was  separated  from  the  duchy  of 
L>rTa.ine  in  the  eleventh  century.  In  the  following  ren- 
tories  the  dukes  were  continually  engaged  in  hostilities,  either 
torawliof  the  emperors  of  Germany  fwho  were  possessors 
P.  Ca  No.  870. 


of  the  antidnt  kingdom  of  Lorraine),  or  on  thchr  own  aeoouni 
with  other  potentates,  or  with  the  more  powerful  of  their 
own  vassals,  especially  the  bi8lK>ps  of  Metz.  The  connexion 
of  the  dukes  with  France,  under  the  crown  of  which  ihey 
held  some  fie&,  involved  them  also  in  the  disputes,  foreign 
and  domestic,  of  that  kingdom.  Raoul,  duke  of  Lorraine, 
was  one  of  those  who  fell  in  tlie  battle  of  Creci,  a.d.  1346, 
fighting  with  Philippe  of  Valois  ngahist  the  English ;  and 
J^an,  his  son  and  successor,  a  mere  boy,  was  taken  prisoner 
after  distinguishing  himself  by  his  valour  at  the  battle  of 
Poitiers,  a.d.  1346.  He  was  again  taken  prisoner,  a.d.  1364, 
at  the  battle  of  Auray  in  Breta^ne,  in  which  Charles  de 
Bloii  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Jean  de  Montfort,  his  rival 
claimant  for  that  duchy.  [Brbtagnb.]  The  duke  J6an 
of  Lorraine  was  also  present  at  the  battle  of  Rosbecque,  in 
which  Charles  VI.  of  France  defeated  the  Flemings  (a.d. 
1382):  hedied  A.D.  1390. 

On  the  death  of  Charles  le  Hardi,  the  successor  of  J^n 
in  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  the  succession  was  disputed  by 
Ren£  I.,  duke  of  Bar  and  of  Anjou*,  and  Antoine  de  Vaude- 
mont,  nephew  of  Charles.  In  the  war  that  ensued  Ren6 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  (a.d.  1431)  by  his  rival, 
who  was  supported  by  the  duke  of  Bourgogne,  while  Ren^ 
had  the  assistance  of  Charles  VII.  of  France.  Ren6  ulti- 
mately obtained  his  liberty  (a.d.  1436),  and  set  out  for 
Naples,  the  crown  of  which  had  fallen  to  him  during  his 
captivity.  Lorraine  had  been  confirmed  to  him  by  the 
decision  both  of  the  emperor  Sigismundandof  the  council  of 
BSle.  The  life  of  Rene  was  busy.  In  a.d.  1453,  long  before 
his  death,  he  resigned  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  to  his  eldest 
son  J^n,  duke  of  Calabria,  who  joined  in  the  '  Ligue  du 
Bien  Public*  against  Louis  XL  of  France  (a.d.  1464),  and 
died  (ad.  1470)  at  Barcelona  in  an  attempt  to  vindicate  his 
claim  to  the  crown  of  Aragon.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Nicholas,  on  whose  death  (a.d.  1473)  Lorraine  came  to 
Ren£  II.,  grandson,  on  his  mother*8  side,  of  Ren6  I.,  and  on 
his  father^  side,  of  Antoine,  duke  of  Bar,  who  had  been 
Ren6*s  competitor.  Ren6  11.  was  seized  by  Charles  le 
T6m6raire,  duke  of  Bourgogne  [Bourooonb],  together  with 
his  mother  Yolande,  almost  immediately  on  his  (Rent's) 
accession  to  the  duchy,  and  though  released  by  the  inter- 
ference of  Louis  XI.,  was  obliged  to  make  an  alliance,  offen- 
sive and  defensive,  with  Charles.  Charles  soon  afterwards 
again  attacked  Lorraine,  took  the  canital  (Nanci)  and  other 
towns,  and  obtained  possession  of  tne  whole  duchv.  The 
defeat  of  Charles  by  the  Swiss  at  Granson  (March,  1476) 
revived  the  hopes  of  RenL  He  assisted  the  Swiss  with  a 
body  of  troops  in  their  second  victory  over  Charles  at  Morat, 
in  June  in  the  same  year ;  and  returning  to  Lorraine, 
rapidly  reconquered  it  Nanci  surrendered  to  him  in  Octo- 
ber; and  upon  Charles  leading  an  army  in  the  ensuing 
winter,  to  recapture  the  town,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
Ren6  (January,  1477).  Ren6  subsecjuently  distinguished 
himself  in  the  wars  of  Italy ;  and  obtained  of  Charles  VIII. 
of  France  the  restoration  of  the  duchy  of  Bar,  which  had 
been  seized  by  Louis  XI.    Ren6  died  a.d.  1508. 

Antoine,  the  successor  of  Ren6  II.  (a.d.  1508),  seems  to 
have  merited,  by  his  care  to  promote  the  happiness  of  his 
subjects,  the  title  which  he  received  of  *  the  Good*  His 
reign  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  hia  struggle  against  the 
peasants  of  Alsace,  whom  the  excitement  of  the  Reforma- 
tion induced  to  rise  in  vindication  of  their  liberty,  but  who 
failed  in  their  attempt ;  and  for  the  declaration  of  Lorraine 
as  a  free  and  independent  sovereignty  by  the  Grermanic 
body.  In  the  wars  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  with  Fran9ois  I. 
of  France,  Antoine  preserved  a  wise  neutrality.  He  died 
a.d.  1644,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Francois  I.  The 
duchy  of  Lorraine,  which  thus  took  rank  among  the  sove- 
reign states  of  Europe,  was  not  co-extensive  with  the 
French  province  of  Lorraine,  of  which  it  subsequently  con- 
stituted only  a  subdivision,  as  noticed  in  the  preceding  geo- 
graphical sketch. 

Frau9ois  I.  reigned  only  a  year.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Charles  II.  (or  III.),  who  during  the  long  period  in 
which  he  held  the  duchy  (a.d.  1546-1608)  did  much  for  its 
improvement :  he  acquired  regal  rights  over  that  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Bar  which  he  held  as  vassal  of  the  king  of  France^ 
reserving  only  the  homage  due  to  the  latter  and  the  right 
of  appeal.  Duke  Charles  founded  a  university  at  Pont  i^ 
Mousson.  He  supported  the  party  of  the  League  in  France^ 
at  the  head  of  which  were  his  kinsmen  the  princes  of  the 
house  of  Guise.  [Guisk.] 
Henri  II.,  Fran9ois  II.,  and  CharlM  IlL  (or  IV.)  9W^ 
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tirelv  occupied  the  ducal  throne.  Chirles  III.  (or  IV.)  was 
involved  in  hoslililiea  with  Louis  XIII.  of  France,  hy  whom 
tho  duchy  was  in  great  part  conquered.  Duke  Charles  dis- 
ttnffuiiihed  himieli*  in  the  thirty  yearn*  war  in  Germany, 
ana  was  one  of  the  commanders  in  the  army  of  the  Catholic 
Leafoie  at  the  battle  of  Nordlingen,  a.dw  1634.  The  treaty 
of  the  Pyrenees  restored  Lorraine  to  him ;  and  subsequent 
negotiations  (a.d.  1661)  with  cardinal  Mazarin  secured 
ah»  the  restitution  of  the  duchy  of  Bar.  The  other  dis- 
tricts whiih  subsequently  made  up  the  province  of  Lorraine 
were  then  in  the  hands  of  the  French  king ;  and  Charles 
agreed  that  on  his  death  the  whole  of  his  states  should 
ikll  to  the  crown  of  France.  But  the  duke,  suspicious  of 
the  designs  or  apprehensive  of  the  power  of  France, 
renounced  his  independent  sovepeignty,  and  renewed  his 
allegiance  to  the  emperor.  And  when,  in  a.d.  1670, 
Louis  XIV.  seized  his  dominions,  an  imperial  ambas- 
sador was  sent  to  Parb  to  claim  exemption  from  hostilities 
for  them  as  part  of  the  empire.  After  two  or  three  years 
spent  in  negotiations,  hostilities  became  general  on  theCon- 
tment,  and  Duke  Charles  distinguished  himself  in  the  im- 
perial service  on  several  occasions,  till  his  death,  a.d.  1675. 
His  restless,  unquiet,  and  versatile  character  had  involved 
him  in  continual  difliculiies.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew  Charles  IV.  (or  V.),  also  a  distinguished  military 
commander.  Findinij  himself  (a.d.  1677)  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  60,000  imperialists,  he  attempted  to  regain  posses- 
sion of  Lorraine,  but  was  bafllcd  by  the  skill  of  the  French 
Marshal  Crequi,  who  had  only  30,000  men.  At  the  treaty 
of  Nimeguen,  a.d.  1678,  the  rc>titutioii  of  Lorraine  was 
oflfered  to  him,  but  on  conditions  which  he  refused  to  accept. 
He  distinguished  himself  afterwards  at  the  head  of  the  im- 
perialists in  Hungary  against  the  Turks,  and  aided  Sobieski 
in  the  deliverance  of  Vienna  (A.D.  1683).    He  died  a.d.  1690. 

Leopold,  the  aucccssor  of  Charles,  obtained  restitution  of 
his  states  by  the  treaty  of  Ryswirk,  a.d.  1697.  He  observed 
neutrality  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  improvement  of  his  dominions.  He  died 
AD.  1729,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Fnyi9ois 
Etienne,  who  in  1735  acquiesced  in  a  treaty  between  France 
and  the  empire,  by  which  his  duchy  was  ceded  to  Stanislaus 
Leckzinski,  ex-king  of  Poland,  whose  daughter  had  been 
married  to  Louis  XV.  uf  France.  It  was  further  agreed 
that  on  the  death  of  Stanislaus  the  duchy  should  be  united 
to  France.  Francois  Etienne,  who  married,  the  following 
year,  the  archduchess  Maria  Theresa,  and  was  afterwards 
(ad.  1745)  elected  to  the  im]>orial  crown,  received  the  re- 
version of  Tuscany  in  exchange  for  Lorraine.  Stanislaus 
was  rccogniMjd  as  duke  of  Lorraine  and  Bar,  a.d.  1737.  He 
governed  the  country  with  wisdom  and  beneficence,  encou- 
raged agriculture  and  trade,  managed  his  finances  with 
economy,  and  founded,  for  the  cultivation  of  science,  the 
Academic  of  Nanci,  of  which  he  became  a  member.  His 
robe  do  chambro  having  accidentally  taken  fire,  he  was  so 
severely  burned  that  huaie<l  eighteen  days  aAer,on  the  23rd 
Februar}',  17(>G,  afjed  eighty-nine.  On  his  death  Lorraine 
was  incorporated  with  France,  to  which  it  has  over  since 
remained  attached. 

LORRAINE,  CARDINAL  DE.    [GmsE.] 

LORY.      [PSITTACID.K.] 

LOSS,  a  peculiar  loamy  deposit  in  the  valley  of  the 
Rhine,  and  extending  to  some  breadth  beyond  that  area, 
which  may  be  coiijectured  to  be  analogous  with  accumula- 
tions in  valleys  of  South  America  containing  the  megathe- 
rium, aad  \kith  other  *  valley  formations*  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  It  borders  the  valley  plain  of  the  Rhine, 
reaching,  though  not  continuously,  from  Schaffhausen  to 
Cologne,  enters  many  of  the  lateral  dales,  hes  against  the 
hills,  and  constitutes  hills  itself.  In  the  hne  between  Basle 
and  BingeQ  it  occupies  the  left  bank  by  Worms,  Oppen* 
heim,  Flonhcim,  &c.,  and  the  right  bank  by  the  Schwarz- 
vald  t*  Basle.  Compared  to  the  usual  character  of  dilu- 
vium, the  Loss  is  a  fine-grained  deposit ;  fine  sand,  clay, 
ftnd  calcareous  earth,  easily  pulveriied,  and  containing 
■onie  nodular  ooncretioiis,  ooostitute  the  mass  of  the  depo- 
ait.    It  sometimes  (at  Heidelberg)  alternates  with  gra^-el. 

Prinoipally.ia  the  upper  parts  of  the  Loss  are  found  shells 
ti  land,  uesh-water,  ana  marsh  mollusoa  now  living  in  the 
▼ieinity.  These  sometimas  retain  their  colour.  Bones  and 
teeth  of  quadrupeds  usually  met  with  in  diluvium  occur 
locally  in  Loss,  as  at  Weinheim  and  Bensheim.  These 
booaa  appear  sometimea  to  have  been  drifted  to  their  prei 
Kni  repQiitfltiea>  u  At  Rixheimy  where  upon  a&4  in  cavities 


in  the  fresh*water  Vsrtiaries  bones  of  stag«  rhinoceroa,  hyWM. 
elephant,  horse,  &c.  occurred.  Cannstadt  jiehled  Wws 
ana  teeth  of  elepliant,  rhinoceros,  tiger,  h>«Da,  wulC  hear, 
stag,  roebuck,  oxen,  horses,  boar,  mouse,  hare,  boils^  aad 
remains  of  vegetables.    (Meyer,  PuUBohgieoA 

Between  Siiabburg  and  Sulzbad  the  Luas  rMrbe*  fart 
French  feet  above  the  sea,  and  on  the  KaisentaU  1  ioo  Cnt. 
an  elevation  supposed  to  be  explained  by  the  %olcaD;c  cL*- 
racter  of  the  vicinity.  The  thickness  of  the  LTms  is  stsM 
to  reach  200  or  even  300  feet.  Near  Andernach,  Lum  s^ 
ternates  with  volcanic  sediments  (*  Trass'),  but  genenl.t 
overlies  them,  and  in  places  fills  old  craters  (as  the  Rudrr- 
berg,  near  Bonn). 

The  deposition  of  Loss  in  the  upper  Rbeinthal  bee  bvK-n 
often  viewed  as  the  effect  of  a  lake  supposed  to  have  e\> 
tended  fh>m  Basle  to  Mayence,  and  to  nave  been  dra.n  1 
by  the  opening  of  the  narrow  gorge  at  Bmgen ;  but  fr  rj 
the  continuation  of  this  deposit  below  that  gorge,  the  cici-.. 
tion  it  has  attained  on  the  flanks  of  the  Siebengebirgc,  &:-- 
other  circumstances,  Mr.  Lyell,  who  has  specially  exam.c^I 
the  subject,  proposes  a  different  hypothesis.  He  thi.  Li 
that  the  whole  country  drained  by  the  Rhine  has  uudrr 
gone  changes  of  level,  such  that  aner  having  formerlv  sti-W 
tot  some  unknown  period  with  nearly  its  actual  height  se  1 
physical  features,  it  experienced  a  great  and  general  dc^n  ■ 
sion,  so  as  to  receive  river  deposits  in  great  abuudaoee :  r  . 
that  it  was  again  raised,  so  as  to  permit  the  partial  rr- 
excavation  of  the  antient  valleys,  and  the  removml  of  ist»:b 
of  the  fluviatile  sediments :  what  remains  is  the  Lme. 

(Meyer,  PaUeologica;  Lyell,  in  Edinb.  PhiL  Jemrm& 
1834 ;  and  Principles  qf  Geidogy,  last  edition,  tdL  it.) 

LOSTWITHIEL.    [Cornwall.] 

LOT,  a  river  in  France,  belonging  to  the  lyttem  of  tlic 
Garonne.  [Francb;  Garonne.]  It  rises  on  the  iieffti>- 
westem  slope  of  the  C€vennes,  not  fkr  from  Moimt  Lo»jrt 
Its  general  direction  is  west,  past  Mende,  Espalioii,  Cab-rv 
and  Villeneuve  d*Agen,  into  the  Garonne,  wnicli  it  jetm  t 
few  miles  below  Agen.  Its  length  is  about  ttO  miW* ;  Ut ;» 
of  which,  viz.  fh>m  Entraygues.  a  few  miles  below  K^ab  n, 
it  is  navigable ;  but  the  navigation  is  diftcuU  and  dan- 
gerous, especially  above  Cahors,  fh)m  the  roda  which  ''- 
struct  the  current  Below  Cahors  the  navigatioD  ii  ^'. 
tated  by  several  sluices. 

The  river  is  suoposed  to  have  been  known  to  tlie  Roau=* 
by  the  name  of  Oltis,  which  leads  ns  to  Olt  as  the  oM  irr 
nacular  term,  a  name  which  also  belongs  to  a  smaQ  Tt*n 
of  Lancashire  and  to  a  branch  of  the  Danube.  A  town  v^. 
the  bank  is  still  called  St.  Genife  de  Rivedoh,  or  Ri^» 
d'Olt,  and  another  is  called  8t  Vincet^t  de  RivedoC  iR*. 
d*Old).  From  the  incorporation  of  the  article  (LXKtx  tic 
modem  name  Lot  has  resulted. 

LOT,  a  department  of  France  traversed  by  the  Lot,  .* 
bounded  on  tne  north  by  the  department  of  Currize ;  on  *-^ 
north-east  by  that  of  dantal ;  on  the  south- east  by  that  / 
Aveyron;  on  the  south  by  that  of  Tarn  et  Garonoc:  'i 
the  Bouth'west  by  that  of  Lot  et  (varonne :  and  on  the  a^i*. 
west  by  that  of  Dordogne.  Its  greatest  length  b  fhna  i^- 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Moncuq  in  the  BOQth-«c< 
to  the  bank  of  the  (3dre  in  the  north-east,  68  mflrs ;  '• 
greatest  breadth,  at  right  angles  to  the  length,  is  ftoa  S^ 
t^een  the  towns  of  Martel  and  L'Arche  (Corr^fe)  to  'i 
neighbourhood  of  Figeao,  52  miles.  The  area  is  cstimAJc. 
at  2034  square  miles,  being  about  equal  to  that  of  *J.- 
English  county  of  Norfolk.  The  population  in  1*31  »u 
2h3.827;  in  1836,  287,003,  showing  an  increase  in  £^« 
years  of  3176,  or  rather  more  than  1  per  oenL,  and  p^u-^ 
about  141  inhabitants  to  a  souare  mile;  oonsiderably  b&C  « 
tlie  average  density  of  population  in  France,  and  vet^  Ur 
below  that  of  the  English  county  with  which  we  have  cca- 
parcd  it  Cahors,  the  capital,  is  in  44*  26'  N.  ht.  ar«j 
1*"  27'  £.  long.,  307  miles  in  a  direct  line  south  by  w«»t  .1 
Paris,  or  370  miles  by  the  road  through  Orlfans»  Qiiua.. 
roux,  and  Limoges. 

Tlio  department  has  no  very  lofty  elevations ;  but  hill>  <^ 
moderate  height  occupy  a  considerable  part  of  its  s«rLv*c 
The  principal  range  is  a  branch  from  the  central  gn>^r  * ' 
Auvergne:  it  enters  the  department  on  the  eastetn  %.U 
and  extends  through  it  westward  into  the  a^jaceni  4rf«r1 
ment  of  Dordogne,  separating  the  basin  of  the  IXmk^:i 
from  that  of  the  Lot,  Tlie  south-westcm  part  of  tbe  d^ 
partment,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cahors,  is  oceuptec  b 
the  chalk  formation ;  the  southern  and  central  parts  b>  U4 
*tr«i»  which  »lemgyg,||||^,g^,c^^l)^ih.ae*  i« 
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Mr'Kliibr(Mi8  sandstone;  the  eastern  tide  by  tbe  loTmations 
tnm  the  saliferous  sandstone  (inclusive)  to  those  which 
repose  on  the  primitive  rocks ;  and  the  north-eastern  part 
of  the  department  along  the  bank  of  the  Cdre  by  the  primi- 
tire  rocks.  Amone  the  mineral  productions  are  coal  and 
iron;  but  the  whole  quantity  of  coal  produced  in  1835  was 
only  60  tons :  the  iron- works  are  also  unimportant  The 
hills  &fkird  granite,  marble  of  various  colours,  alabaster, 
calcareous  spar,  and  stone  for  millstones  and  lithography. 
Oucible-clay  and  fullers*  earth  are  found  in  the  valleys. 
There  are  several  mineral  springs.  There  are  one  or  two 
remarkable  caverns  in  the  department ;  one  near  the  bank 
of  the  Selle  contains  the  foi»il  bones  of  animals  not  now 
found  in  Europe. 

The  northern  side  of  the  department  is  watered  by  the 
Dordogne.  which  first  skirts  the  border  lor  two  or  three 
miles,  separating  the  department  from  that  of  Corrtee,  and 
ihen  flows  through  the  department  in  a  winding  channel 
past  the  town  of  Souillac :  after  aeain  skirting  tne  border 
for  two  or  three  miles,  it  enters  the  department  of  Dordogne. 
The  navigation  oommenoes  at  Mayronne.  The  southern 
part  of  the  department  is  watered  by  the  Lot,  which,  after 
dividing  it  for  several  miles  from  the  department  of  Avey- 
ron,  crosses  it  in  a  very  sinuous  course  from  east  to  west 
iuto  the  department  of  Lot  et  Garonne.  It  is  navigable 
throughout 

The  navigation  of  the  Dordogne  in  this  department  may 
be  estimate  at  about  fifteen  miles;  that  of  the  Lot  at 
about  eighty-six.    There  are  no  canals. 

The  number  of  Routes  Royales,  or  government  roads,  is 
onljfour:  their  aggre^te  length  (Jan.  1,  1837)  was  170 
miles,  of  which  115  were  in  repair,  13  out  of  repair,  and  42 
unfinished.  The  principal  roads  are  those  from  Paris  by 
Orleans  and  Limoges  to  Cahors,  and  f^m  Oahors  to  Mont- 
auban  and  Toulouse.  These  two  roads  form  one  line,  which 
crosses  the  department  firom  north  to  south.  Other  roads 
lead  from  Cahors  eastward  to  Villefranche  and  Rodez 
(ATeyron),  and  westward  along  the  banks  of  the  Lot  and 
the  Garonne  to  Bordeaux  (Gironde).  The  Routes  D6- 
partementales  were  nineteen  in  number,  with  an  aggregate 
length  of  nearly  400  miles,  but  not  half  of  them  were  finished. 
Tlie  bye<roads  and  paths  amount  to  between  Are  and  six 
thousand,  with  an  ag>;regate  of  nearly  16,oe0  miles. 

The  soil  of  the  department  is  chiefly  caleareous,  and 
nearly  half  of  it  w  under  the  plough.  More  corn  is  raised 
than  is  required  for  home  consumption ;  and  fruit,  hemp, 
tobacco,  and  saflh)n  are  grown.  The  vineyards  occupy 
about  a  ninth  part  of  the  department:  the  export  of  wine 
U  large,  and  the  wines  are  in  good  repute,  especially  those 
(»f  Cahors  and  Le  Grand  Constant  The  white  mulberry- 
tree  is  cultivated  in  almost  all  places,  in  order  to  the  rear- 
ing of  silkworms,  which  is  much  attended  to.  The  wood- 
lauds  are  also  extensive,  occupying  about  one-sixth  part 
of  the  department  The  number  of  sheep  reared  is  great, 
wool  being  an  important  object  of  attention  to  the  £uiner. 
Poultry,  game,  and  truffles  are  abundant 
The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissements,  as 

follows  :— 

Powibtioa  in 
m\.  Id3& 

116,336         117,299 
87,727  89,778 

79,764 


SHutkm. 
Cahors,        8. 
Figeae       N.E. 
Gourdon    N.W. 


Area  in  9q. 
Miica. 

860 
616 
568 


79,926 


Communes. 
122 
112 
66 


2034 


287,003         300 


283,827 

There  are  twenty-nine  cantons*  or  districts,  each  under  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Cahors  are  Cahors  (population 
in  1831,  10,818  town,  12,090  whole  commune;  in  1836, 
J 2,4 1 7  commune)  [Cahors];  St  Cirq,  Vers,  LaRoque- 
des- Arcs.  Luzech,  St.  Vincent-de-Rivedot  Caatlelranc,  Bel- 
ieve, Prayssac,  Crezcls,  Puy-l^Ev^que,  and  Duravel,  on  or 
near  the  Lot;  Cabrercs  orCabrerets.  on  the  Cella,  a  feeder 
ufihe  Lot;  Concots,  Beauregard.  Lalbenque, Castelnau-de- 
Montratier  (pop.  4003),  and  Moncuq.  in  the  country  south  of 
the  Lot;  and  (Satus,  St  M6dard,  Lberin,  or  Lherm,  Les  Ar- 
ques,  Cawls,Mannicnac  Montelera,  and  Fressinetor  Frais- 
ftinel,  in  that  part  of  the  arrondissement  which  lies  north  of 
that  river.  Cabrercs  or  Cabrerets  is  remarkable  for  a  grotto 
yrixh  beautiful  stalactites.  Castlenau-de-Montrotier  is  on  a 
hiU,  the  base  of  which  is  washed  by  the  Latte  or  Lute,  one  of 
Ihe  streams  flowing  into  the  Garonne.  It  has  some  manufac- 
ture* of  coarse  woollens  for  the  clothing  of  the  peasantry  of 


the  neighbourhood.    The  church  was,  before  the  Revolti* 
tion,  a  collegiate  church. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Figeae  are  Figeae  and  Mar- 
cillac,  on  the  Cello ;  Bouillac,  Capdenac  or  C^adenae,  and 
C^jare,  on  the  Lot;  Cardaillao  and  Fons,  on  two  small 
streams  which  unite  and  tbw  into  the  Celle;  Br6tonauxoa 
the  CSre,  a  feeder  of  the  Dordogne ;  St  C^r6  on  the  Have* 
that  tiows  into  the  Cdre ;  and  Loubressac,  Sousceyrac,  and 
L'Hdpital.  Figeae,  capital  of  the  arrondissement,  owes  its 
origin  to  a  weallhy  Benedictine  abbey,  founded  in  A.D.  755  by 
king  Pepin  le  Bref.  and  afterwards  secularised.  Figeae 
was  besieged  a.d.  1568  by  a  powerful  army  of  Huguenots;  but 
the  assailants,  after  three  months,  were  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege.  Tliey  afterwards  took  the  town  by  surprise,  Aa>. 
1576.  pillaged  it  and  put  many  of  the  (Catholics  to  the 
sword.  They  erected  a  citadel,  which  was  given  up  in  A.n, 
1622  to  Louis  Xllln  who  demolished  it  as  well  as  the 
fortifications  of  the  city.  There  are  two  fine  Crothio 
churches  at  Figeae.  The  population  in  1831  was  4691  for 
the  town,  or  6390  for  the  whole  commune ;  in  1836  it  was 
6237  for  the  commune.  Some  cotton  manufactures  are 
carried  on,  and  there  is  considerable  trade  in  wine  and 
cattle.  Coal  is  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there 
is  a  quarry  of  excellent  freestone.  Marcillac  had  formerly 
an  abbey,  the  foundation  of  which  was  ascribed  to  Pepin 
le  Bref.  There  is  near  the  town  a  remarkable  grotto, 
comprehending  several  apartments,  with  stalactites  and 
stalagmites  having  the  forms  of  columns  and  statues.  Near 
Cajare  are  some  caverns,  denominated  '  the  Caverns  of 
Waiffre,'  from  the  circumstance  of  the  adherents  of  WaiffrOv 
duke  of  Aquitaine,  having  sought  safety  in  these  caverns, 
where  they  were  discovered  and  massacred  by  the  soldiers 
of  Pepin  le  Bref.  St  C6r6  (pop.  2905  town,  3987  whole 
commune)  had,  before  the  Revolution,  two  religious  houses. 
Hempen  cloth  is  manufactured  here,  and  considerable  trade 
is  carried  on  in  raw  hemp  and  hempen  thread.  Grood  marble 
is  quarried  near  the  town.  At  the  village  of  Assier,  not  far 
ftt>m  the  Ojlle,  are  the  remains  of  a  fine  castle,  built  in  the 
time  of  Francois  I.  by  Galiot  de  Genouillao,  oi\e  of  his 
ofUcers.  There  is  also  a  church,  the  architecture  of  which 
is  remarkable  for  its  lightness. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Goiurdon  are  Gourdon  and  Le 
Vigan,  on  the  Bloue  or  Bleu,  a  small  stream  which  flows 
into  the  Ceou,  a  feeder  of  the  Dordogne ;  Carennao  and 
Souillac,  on  the  Dordo^e ;  Martel  iu  the  country  north  of 
that  river;  Gramat  and  Rocamadour,  on  the  Alzou,  which 
flows  into  the  Dordogne;  Montiaucon,  on  the  C^u,  a 
feeder  of  the  Dordogne;  Degagnac  and  Lavercantidre. 
Gourdon  is  on  a  rising  ground :  the  population  in  1831  was 
2813  for  the  town,  or  6153  for  the  whole  commune.  In 
1836  it  was  5334  for  the  commune.  There  are  some  manu- 
foetures  of  woollen  stuffs  and  sail-cloth.  (Joarse-grained 
granite  is  quarried  in  the  neighbourhood.  Souillac  (pop. 
2253  town,  3U96  whole  commune)  has  a  parish  church, 
formerly  belonging  to  an  antient  Benedictine  abbey,  and  a 
fine  bridge  of  seven  arches  over  the  Dordogne,  which  is 
here  navigable.  There  is  a  royal  manufactory  of  fire-arras ; 
coarse  woollens  and  hats  are  manufactured ;  and  trade  is 
carried  on  in  wine,  leather,  salt  and  timber.  There  are 
near  the  town  two  remarkable  intermitting  springs,  called 
Le  (vourg  and  Le  Bouley.  Limestone  and  building-stone  are 
quarried  near  Martel  (pop.  1824  town,  2903  whole  commune) 
and  Gramat  (pop.  1545  town,  3428  whole  commune).  Roca- 
madour had  formerly  a  monastery,  the  church  of  which  still 
exists ;  it  was  an  objectof  resort  to  pilgrims,  on  account  of  the 
burial  there  of  St.  Amadour,  whom  some  legendary  fables 
confounded  with  Zaccheus  the  publican,  mentioned  in  the 
gospel  of  St  Luke.  Henry  II.  of  England  mode  a 
pilgrimage  to  this  place :  his  son  Henry  was  on  his  way  to 
pillage  the  church  when  he  died.  A  sword  chained  to  the 
walls  of  this  church  is  affirmed  to  be  that  of  ihe  chivalrous 
Roland.  There  is  another  church  or  chapel  at  Rocamadour 
cut  out  in  the  rock. 

The  chief  manufiwstures  of  the  department  are  woollen 
stuffs  of  various  kinds,  linens,  and  some  silks.  The  chief 
trade  in  agricultural  produce  is  com,  flour,  vine,  and 
walnut  oil  and  hemp.  The^e  goods  are  sent  to  Cahow  to 
be  sent  down  the  Lot  or  to  Souillac  for  embarkation  on 
the  Dordogne. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Cahott,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  sufl'ragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Albi. 
It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  of  A  gen,  in 
the  circAut  of  the  Acad^mie  Universitaire  of  CahorSi  and 
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in  tbe  eleventh  military  diriiion,  the  head-quartert  of 
which  are  at  Bordeaux.  It  sends  five  members  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  respect  of  education  this  depart- 
ment is  far  below  the  average  of  France.  Of  the  young 
men  enrolled  in  the  military  census  of  1828-29,  only  twenty- 
Ibur  in  a  hundred  could  read  and  write,  the  average  of 
France  being  thirty-nine. 

In  the  time  of  Ccesar  this  department  was  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  Cadurci,  firom  whom  its  capital  Cahors,  ori- 
ginally Divona,  derived  its  name.  Uxellodunum,  the  last 
place  in  Gaul  which  held  out  against  Ctesar,  was  probably 
a  hUl  oilled  Puech  dlssolu,  on  the  bank  of  the  Tourmente, 
a  small  feeder  of  the  Dordogne  in  this  department  Another 
town,  Varadetum,  mentioned  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  was 
probably  at  or  near  Varaie,  a  village  south  of  the  Lot 
Before  the  Revolution  the  country  included  in  this  depart- 
ment constituted  tbe  greater  part  of  Querci  or  Quercy,  a 
province  of  Guienne. 

LOT  ET  GARONNE,  a  department  of  France,  bounded 
on  tlie  north  by  that  of  Dordogne ;  on  the  north-east  by  that 
of  Lot ;  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Tarn  et  Garonne ;  on 
the  south  by  that  of  Gers ;  on  the  south-west  by  that  of 
Landes ;  and  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  that  of  Gironde. 
Its  greatest  length  is  from  north-east,  near  the  little  town 
of  Sauveterre,  to  south-west  on  the  border  of  tbe  depart- 
ment of  Landes,  between  Castel  Jaloux  (Lot  et  Garonne) 
and  Roquefort  (Landes)  66  miles ;  tho  greatest  breadth,  at 
right  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  near  the  little  town  of 
Duras  north  west  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Puymirol  south- 
east, 54  miles.  The  area  is  estimated  at  2057  square  miles, 
rather  less  than  the  average  area  of  the  French  departments, 
but  rather  more  than  that  of  the  English  county  of  Nor- 
folk. The  population  in  1831  was  346,885;  in  1836  it  was 
346,400,  showing  a  decrease  in  Ave  years  of  485,  and  giving 
168  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile;  rather  more  than  the 
average  density  of  population  in  France,  but  not  equal  to 
the  density  of  the  population  of  the  English  county  with 
whioh  we  have  compared  it.  Asen,  the  capital,  is  on  the 
Garonne,  in  44"  12'  N.lat.,  0"  36' E.  long.,  about  330  miles 
in  a  direct  line  south  by  west  of  Paris,  or  369  miles  by  the 
road  through  Orl6ans,  Limoges,  and  Perigueux. 

The  department  has  no  elevations  deserving  the  name  of 
mountains:  the  hills  which  divide  the  valley  of  the  Dor- 
dogne from  that  of  tho  I^t  occuny  a  small  portion  on  the 
north-east ;  and  the  range  of  high  land  which,  branching 
from  the  Pyrenees,  divides  the  basin  of  the  Adour  from  that 
of  the  Garonne,  overspreads  a  small  portion  on  the  south 
west  The  surface  of  the  denartment  is  generally  undulat 
ing,  and  slopes  gently  towards  the  west  The  department 
is  wholly  occupied  by  the  strata  above  the  chalk.  Some 
iron  is  procurea ;  and  there  are  marl-pits  and  gypsum-quar- 
ries. Peat  and  potters*  earth  are  uiso  procured ;  tbe  first 
in  small  quantity,  the  second  abundantly. 

The  pnncipal  rivers  are  the  Garonne,  and  its  tributaries 
the  Lot  and  tne  Baise.  The  Garomie  enters  the  department 
f^om  that  of  Tarn  et  Garonne  on  the  south-east  side,  and 
runs  west-north-west  27  miles  to  a  little  above  the  junction 
of  the  Baise,  receiving  tbe  Sa5ne  on  its  left  and  the  Grers 
on  tho  right  bank :  it  then  runs  15  miles  north  bv  west  to 
below  Tonneins,  receiving  the  Baiso  on  the  left  and  the  Lot  on 
the  right  bonk :  from  below  Tonneins  it  flows  about  20 
miles  north-west  into  tho  depaitment  of  Gironde.  The 
length  of  that  pert  of  tho  river  which  is  in  this  department 
may  be  estimated  at  62  miles :  the  official  returns  make  it 
65.  The  Baise  enters  the  department  from  that  of  Gers  on 
the  south  side ;  and  flows  17  miles  north  by  we.4t  bv  Nerae 
(where  it  becomes  navigable)  to  Lavardec ;  from  tnence  it 
flows  north-east  and  north  7  miles  into  the  Garonne:  its 
whole  course  in  the  department  is  24  miles,  for  about  halt 
of  which  it  is  navigable.  The  Lot  enters  this  department 
from  that  of  Lot  en  the  eastern  side :  and  flows  in  a  wind- 
ing course  south-west  12  miles  to  the  little  town  of  Pcnne, 
where  it  receives  the  Bondusson  on  the  left  bank;  fiom 
thence  it  flows  west  by  north  12  miles  to  Chasseneuil ;  and 
lh>m  Chasseneuil  20  miles  south-west  to  its  junction  with 
tbe  Lot :  its  whole  coarse  in  this  department  is  about  44 
miles  (the  official  returns  give  51 ),  for  the  whole  of  which  it 
is  navigable.  The  Dropt,  a  tributary  of  the  Garonne, 
waters  the  northern  part  of  the  department  in  which  it  is 
navigable  for  about  16  miles ;  it  unites  with  tbe  Garonne  in 
the  adjacent  department  of  Gironde.  The  total  inland  na- 
vigation of  this  department  amounts,  according  to  the  offi- 
cial returns,  to  about  150  miles.    There  are  no  canals. 


There  were  in  1837  six  gwenmient  roads,  with  an  ftfltrr- 
gate  length  of  223  miles,  of  which  38  miles  w«re  unioL^ii«d. 
The  road  from  Paris  by  Limoges  and  Perigueux  enters  lb* 
department  on  the  north  and  runs  southwani  b>  Ca*tiU(mnrv 
Villeneuve  d*Agen,  Agen  and  Aslaiurt  to  Auch,  in  the  4*- 
partment  of  Gers.  l£>ads  branch  off  f^om  this  at  ViUe- 
neuve  d*Agen  bv  Libos  and  Fum^  alone  the  bank  of  tl« 
Lot  to  Cahors  (Lot);  and  from  Agen  by  La  Plume  and  U 
Monjoye  to  Condom  (Gen).  A  road  from  Bordeaux  tti 
Toulouse  by  the  bank  of  the  Garonne  passes  through  BaiciUc, 
Mannande,Tonneins,Clairac,  Aiguitlon(when»  a  nad  froa 
Villeneuve  d'Agen  by  Temple  and  La  Fate  falls  into  U), 
Port-Sainte-Mane,  Qermont,  and  Agen  (where  it  intersaeu 
the  great  road  from  Paris  to  Audi),  into  the  department  of 
Tarn  et  Garonne.  A  branch  from  this  road  at  Fart- 
Sain  te-Marie  leads  byLavardeo  and  N^mc  along  the  baftU 
of  the  Bailee  to  Aueh. 

The  departmental  roads  were  sixteen  in  number,  bavmi^ 
an  aggregate  length  of  above  270  miles,  of  which  about  ii 
miles  were  out  of  repair,  and  nearly  100  miles  nnfiniahsd 
The  bye-roads  and  pathways  amounted  to  above  nine  tho«- 
sand,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  nearly  8000  mika. 

Tbe  valleys  watered  by  the  Lot  and  the  Garonne  are  aBoa< 
the  richest  portionsof  the  soil  of  France :  but  tbe  veatem  ism 
of  the  department  is  occupied  by  those  dreaij  waaten,  cr 
'  landes,'  which  overspread  so  large  a  portion  of  this  p«rt  «^ 
France  [Ginoifox ;  Landb8]:  they  constitute  aboutan  mf^th 
of  the  department  Theae  districts,  covered  with  dry  andsbit- 
ing  sand,  produce  only  a  little  rje  or  panic,  and  that  by  t^ 
aid  of  manure ;  they  are  covered  in  some  places  by  poob  and 
marshes;  in  other  parts  by  forests  of  pines  or  cork-trees^ 
which  constitute  an  important  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  de- 
partment The  northern  parts  of  the  department  are  oeeo- 
pied  by  a  ferruginous  clay  which  yields  but  a  poor  ivtare  tn 
the  cultivator;  and  the  hills  between  the  Garonne  and  the 
Lot  in  the  eastern  part  are  little  betUr.  These  compara- 
ti\-ely  unproductive  soils  extend  over  two-thirds  of  tbe  de- 
partment. The  valleys  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne  oompenmat 
by  their  fertility  for  these  barren  tracta:  they  peodm 
abundance  of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  maixe ;  so  lbs: 
the  growth  of  com  in  the  department  exceeds  tho  conMimp- 
tion.  Above  half  the  soil  is  under  the  plough.  Fruit-trm 
are  numerous,  especially  plum-trees,  which  yield  exoelktic 
prunes  for  exportation.  The  vineyards  are  exteosivei,  aa4 
the  produce  is  double  the  consumption.  The  wine  is  bogl- 
coloured  and  rich,  well  calculated  for  keeping  and  for  bear- 
ing a  sea  voyage ;  but  in  other  respects  not  of  tho  bo: 
quality,  except  the  red  wines  of  Thtsac,  La  Rocal,  Btt«*, 
and  P^ricard ;  and  the  white  wines  of  CUirac  and  AignilUii. 
Tobacco  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  and  is  the  best  gn^a 
in  France ;  and  hemp  is  of  remarkably  fine  growth  and  «i- 
eellent  quality.  The  woods,  consisting  chMfly  of  pinev 
cork-trees,  and  chesnut-trees,  occupy  about  an  eighth  *€ 
the  depaHment  There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  mes- 
dow  land,  and  the  heaths  and  open  pastures  are  u>kra.:T 
extensive :  the  breed  of  oxen  is  good ;  and  there  are  kryt 
flocks  of  sheen.  Mules  and  asses  are  numerous,  but  hvnet 
are  not  so.  Pigs  have  much  increased  of  late  years.  ?■«•■- 
try  also  has  been  reared  in  increasing  quantity,  e«p*o.*> 
geese  and  turkeys,  of  which  a  great  number  are  sent  to  oih«? 
parts  of  France.  Bees  are  numerous,  also  game  and  *•£- 
The  Garonne  yields  the  wilmon.  the  trout  and  the  laiapfi. 
and  even  some  sturgeons.  There  are  wolves,  foxea,  r»'> 
and  moles.  ^       

The  climate  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  Fibji*-. 
There  are  however  alternate  periods  of  lain  and  dear  *<*J^ 
of  such  length  as  frequently  to  injure  the  harvests.  Tbe 
winds  are  high,  especially  the  north-west  wind,  whwfc  m 
summer  frequently  causes  violent  tempesu.  In  the  ftT^**,! 
frequent  fogs,  accompanied  with  a  hght  hoar  fh>»t  and  to*- 
lowed  by  bright  and  mtense  sunshine,  are  ve^r  injunoi»  i> 
vegetation.  The  manhy  exhalations  of  the  landes  g«ve  rm 
to  dangerous  bilious  and  intermittent  fevers. 

The  department  is  divicibd  into  four  arrondiasemcflta,  aft 

foUows: — 

An*  \m         1V>p«UtiM  te 
N^ar.  BiUuUoo.  tq.  mUM.      1S3I  *'"' 

Agen   .     •     •     .  S.E.  390 

Marmande      .     •  N.W.  547 

N6rac,      .      .     .  S.W.  524 

Villeneuve  d'Agen  NE.  596 
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Th«  number  of  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  is  thirty-five. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Agen  are  Agen,  Aig;uil1on,  Port- 
Stinte-Marie,  and  Clerniont,on  the  Garonne ;  Granges  on  the 
Lot ;  Puymirol  on  and  Saint  Maurin  near  the  Sa6ne ;  Beau- 
rille  and  La  Sauvetat  de  Sauvdres  on  the  Senne,  a  feeder 
of  that  rirer ;  Astafort  and  Layrac  on  the  Grers ;  La  Roque- 
Timbaut,  (^telautier  and  Prayssas  in  the  country  north  of 
the  Garonne ;  and  La  Plume,  Moirax,  Caudecoste,  and  Cuq, 
in  ihe  country  south  of  the  Garonne. 

Agen  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Garonne.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy,  who  makes  it  the  capital  of  the  Nitio- 
briges,  a  Celtic  tribe :  it  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus,  in  Ausonius,  in  the  Notitia  Imperii,  and  in 
the  Peutinger  Table:  its  Latin  name  was  Aginnum  or 
A  gen  num.  Few  towns  suffered  more  severely  in  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  barbarous  tribes  that  overthrew  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, or  in  the  troubled  ages  which  followed.  It  was  pillaged 
by  Goths,  Vandals,  Alans,  Suevi,  and  Burgundians;  and 
II  a  later  time  by  Saracens  and  Northmen.  It  was  after- 
vtrds  at  different  periods  subject  to  the  dukes  of  Aquitaine, 
the  kings  of  France  and  England,  and  the  counts  of  Tou- 
loiue :  and  in  the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century  it 
suffered  a^tiu  The  environs  of  the  town  are  pleasant,  but 
the  town  if^lf  is  ill  built ;  the  squares  or  open  spaces  are 
irregular,  the  streets  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty :  the  houses 
are  neither  handsome  nor  convenient.  The  bridge  over  the 
Garonne  is  tolerably  handsome ;  and  the  public  walks,  es- 
pecially the  'Cours*  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  delightful. 

The  public  buildings  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  Church 
of  St  Caprais,  the  Prefect's  Office,  and  the  Hospital  of  St. 
Jacques.  The  population  in  1831  was  11,991  for  the  town, 
or  12.631  for  the  whole  commune;  in  1836  it  was  13,309 
for  the  commune.  The  manufoctures  are  leather,  serge, 
printerl  cottons  and  other  cotton  goods,  sailcloth,  iron  goods, 
stirch,  and  candles :  trade  is  carried  on  in  these  articles,  and 
in  com,  Hour,  wine,  and  fruit,  which  are  sent  to  Bottleaux. 
There  are  four  yearly  fairs.  There  are  a  public  library  of 
11,000  to  12,000  volumes,  a  museum,  a  high-school,  a 
•ociety  of  arii,  sciences,  and  agriculture ;  a  departmental 
nursery,  a  theatre,  and  baths.  Among  the  eminent  natives 
of  Agen  are  Sulpicius  Severus,  one  of  the  Christian  fathers, 
Joseph  Scaliger,  and  Lac^pede. 

Agen  is  the  seat  of  an  antient  bishopric;  the  diocese 
now  comprehends  the  department :  the  bishop  is  a  suffragan 
of  the  archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  The  city  is  also  the  seat  of 
a  Cour  Royale,  which  hasjurisdiction  over  the  departments 
of  Gers,  Lot,  and  Lot  et  Garonne. 

Aiguillon  (pop.  2062  town,  4080  whole  commune)  is  in  a 
very  fertile  vallev  at  the  confluence  of  the  Lot  and  the  Ga- 
ronne. A  noble cMteau  was  commenced  here  in  1790  by  the 
Dakeof  Aiguillon  and  never  finished.  There  are  also  (or  were 
vithin  the  present  century)  the  ruins  of  an  antient  castle, 
once  of  considerable  strength.  The  inhabitants  manufac- 
ture stockings,  and  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. Por^Sainte•Marie  (pop.  1976  town,  3079  whole 
^om.)  and  Clermont  are  on  the  road  between  Aiguillon  and 
A;ftii,  very  near  each  other. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Marmande  are  Marmande, 
Meilhan,  St.  Razeille,  Cauraont,  Le  Mas  d'Agenois,  and 
7»imetns  on  the  Garonne ;  Cocumont  and  Rouglon  in  the 
t^mntry  sooth-west  of  that  river ;  Castel-Moron.  La  Parade. 
Li  Fitte,  and  Clairac,  on  the  Lot;  Souvelat,  Allemans, 
Piirdaillan,  and  Duras,  on  or  near  the  Dropt ;  Soumcnzac, 
m  the  district  north  of  that  river,  and  Miramont,  Levignac, 
Lausun,  Seiches,  and  St.  Barthelemi,  Puymiclan,  Escasse- 
furt,  Castelnau-sur-Gupie,  Gontaut,  and  Verteuil,  in  the 
Qotintry  between  the  Dropt,  the  Lot,  and  the  Garonne. 
Marmande  is  an  antient  town  which  was  pillaged  by  the 
Siraoens.  It  is  in  a  plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Graronne, 
fertile  rather  than  picturesque.  Though  an  old  town,  it  is 
tolerablv  well  buiH.  It  has  a  handsome  fountain  and  a 
high- school,  the  buildings  of  which  are  worthy  of  observation. 
The  popuhuion  in  1831  was  5261  for  the  town,  or  7345  for 
the  whole  commune :  in  1836  it  was  7527  for  the  commune. 
The  inhabitants  manufacture  coarse  linens,  bed-ticking, 
cordage*  leather,  and  hats ;  and  trade  with  Bordeaux  in  corn, 
wine,  brandy,  plums,  and  hemp.  There  arc  a  public  library 
»nd  ail  agricultural  society.  Tonneins  consists  almost 
entirely  of  a  long  and  broad  street,  lined  with  good  and  even 
el«^ant  houses.  The  town-hall  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
in  a  handsome p/dc^  or  square,  planted  with  elms,  and  com- 
toandiog  a  \iew  of  the  river.    The  inhabitants  (3944  town. 


6494  t^hole  oommune),  nearW  half  of  whom  are  Protestants, 
manufacture  pins,  rope,  and  hempen  thread  or  yam.  Near 
the  town  is  a  snuff  manufactory.  Considerable  trade  is 
carried  on.  Clairao(pop.  2467  town,  4949  whole  commune) 
was  the  first  town  in  France  which  embraced  the  Reformed 
religion ;  it  was  formerly  the  rival  of  Tonneins  in  trade ;  its 
snuff  was  the  most  esteemed  of  any  in  France. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  N6rac  are  N6rao,  Moncrabeau, 
Lavardec,  and  Viane,  or  Y iannes,  on  the  Baise ;  Bruch,  Fran- 
cescas,  Montagnac,  Moncau,  and  La  Monjoye,  in  the  country 
east  of  the  Baise;  Sos  and  Mezin  on  the  Gelize;  Castel* 
Jaloux,  Villefiranche,  Damazan,  Saintraille  or  Xaintrailles^ 
Lausseignan,  and  Durance,  in  the  country  west  of  the  Baise 
and  Cxelize.  N6rao  consists  of  two  parts.  Great  and  Little 
N^rac,  divided  firom  each  other  bv  the  Baise,  over  which  is  a 
handsome  stone  bridge.  In  Great  N^c  is  a  fine  Grothic  castle, 
built  by  the  English,  which  was  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  resi- 
dences of  the  kin^s  of  Navarre.  Henri  IV.  held  his  court 
there.  In  the  religious  wars  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  it  was 
taken  by  the  duke  of  Rohan,  the  Protestant  leader,  who  e]&- 
polled  the  magistrates  and  the  partisans  of  the  royalist  party; 
but  the  town  was  reoccupied  the  same  night  by  the  royalistSr 
under  the  duke  of  Mayenne.  Great  and  Little  N6rao  are 
both  walled.  The  market-houses  are  very  large.  The 
population  in  1831  was  3566  town,  or  6327  for  the  whole 
oommune:  in  1836  it  was  6603  for  the  commune.  Amons 
the  manufkctures  of  the  town  are  hosiery,  leather  and 
starch ;  there  are  several  corn-mills ;  the  flour  is  exported 
or  made  up  into  sea-biscuit,  or  into  patties,  highly  esteemed 
by  epicures.  Mezin(pop.  1962  town,  3146  whole  commune> 
has  many  water-mills  in  or  about  the  town.  Ck>rk-cuttinE 
and  tanning  are  carried  on,  and  there  is  manufocture  of 
coarse  earthenware  in  the  neighbourhood.  Castel- Jaloux 
was  one  of  the  places;  which  took  part  with  the  Hu^enots 
in  their  struggle  against  Louis  XlII.,  but  was  -obliged  to 
submit  Paper,  leather,  and  coarse  woollens  are  manu- 
factured ;  and  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  cattle, 
wine,  honey,  and  paper. 

In  the  arrondiitsement  of  Villeneuve  d^Agen  are  Ville- 
neuve'd*Agec,  Fumel,  Libos,  Penne,  Chasseneuil,  Sainte* 
Livrade  (pop.  3t43),  and  Le  Temple  on  the  Lot;  Tournon 
(pop  7901)  on  the  Bondusson ;  Frespech,  Pujols,  Dolmayrac, 
and  H^ontpezao  or  Montpezat.  in  the  country  south  of  tb« 
Lot;  Sauveterre,  Paulhiac,  Monflanquin  (pop.  5201),  Ls 
Ledat,  Castelnau-de-Combes,  Cancon,  Montau,  or  Montaut 
le  Jeune,  and  Mondar,  between  the  Lot  and  the  Dropt; 
and  Viller^al,  Castillonnes,  and  Cahuzac  on  the  Dropt. 
Villeneuve  d' Agen,  or  Villeneuve-sur-Lot,  has  an  antient 
castle,  and  some  remains  of  the  antient  town-walls,  which 
have  in  most  parts  been  replaced  by  handsome  walks.  The 
town,  which  was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  well  laid 
out  There  is  an  old  bridge  over  the  Lot ;  the  principal 
arch  has  about  1 15  feet  span,  and  is  58  high.  The  populatioQ 
in  1831  was  5934  town,  or  10,652  whole  oommune;  in  1836 
Vt  was  11,222  for  the  commune:  the  inhabitants  are  en- 
gaged in  tanning,  and  carry  on  trade  in  com,  wine,  plums, 
cattle,  and  linen.  There  are  paper-mills  and  iron- works 
near  the  town.  There  are  two  yearly  fiiirs.  There  are  a 
high-school  and  an  agricultural  society.  Fumel  has  some 
paper-mills ;  and  at  Penne  (pop.  6005)  some  manufactures 
of  leather  and  other  articles  are  carried  on.  , 

The  population  of  the  above  places,  when  not  otherwise 
specified,  is  that  of  the  whole  commune,  from  the  census  of 
1831. 

The  chief  branches  of  manufacture  are  corks,  sailcloth, 
light  woollens,  quilts  and  other  cotton  goods,  snuffi  earthen- 
ware, and  gloves.  There  are  also  glass-houses,  tan-yards, 
paper-mills,  and  uron-works.  The  number  of  iron  furnaces 
for  producing  pig-iix)n  is  five ;  charcoal  is  the  principal  fuel 
used :  there  are  twelve  forges  for  the  preparation  of  wrought- 
iion.  The  chief  trade  of  the  department  is  in  wine,  brandy, 
flour,  prunes,  hemp,  deals,  resin  and  pitch.  These  articles 
are  sent  chiefly  to  Bordeaux  or  Toulouse,  the  conveyance 
to  these  towns  being  fecflitated  by  the  navigation  of  the 
(Garonne. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Agen.  and  is 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  of  that  city,  and  of  the 
Acad6mie  Universitaire  of  Cahors.  There  are  five  Protes- 
tant consistories  in  the  department,  viz.  at  CHairac.  Ton- 
neins, N^rac,  Lafitte,  and  Castelmoron.  The  department  is 
in  the  eleventh  military  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which 
are  Bordeaux.  It  returns  five  members  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  uigitized  by  "^^JKJVJWiy^ 
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The  department  Isr  tbemoitptrt  formed  pwi  of  the  terri- 
tery  of  the  Nitiobriget,  but  it  inoludet  probmbly  small  por- 
tions of  the  country  of  the  Petroeorii  and  Vaiatea.  A^num 
( Agen)  and  Exoisum  (on  the  site  of  ViUeneuve  d'Ageu)  were 
towns  of  the  Nitiobrigea.  In  the  Roman  division  of  Gaul,  the 
department  was  comprehended  in  NoTempopulana,  a  subdi- 
vision of  Aquitania.  It  was  afterwards  successively  under  the 
Visigoths  and  the  Franks ;  and  was  exposed  to  the  ravages 
of  the  GsMions  or  Vasoons,  the  8aracens»and  the  Northmen 
or  Norraans.  It  suffered  also  in  the  crusade  against  the 
Albigenses ;  and  was  ceded  to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of 
Bretigny.  It  was  one  of  the  districts  which  earlv  received 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation.  Before  the  Revolution 
it  constituted  part  of  Agenois  and  Bazadois,  subdivisions 
of  Guienne;  and  of  Condoroois  and  Lomagne,  subdivisions 
of  Gascogne. 

LOTHAIRE.    [GKiiMA2nr.] 

LOTHARINGIA.    [Lorraink.] 

lOTHIANS  is  a  terra  under  which  that  part  of  Scotland 
is  comprehended  which  stretches  along  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  includes  the  three  counties  of 
Haddington,  Edinburgh,  and  Linlithgow.  The  first  of 
these  counties  is  also  culed  East  Lothian,  the  second  Mid 
Lothian,  and  the  last  West  Lothian.  This  region  lies 
between  56**  40'  and  dG*"  5'  N.  lat,  and  between  S""  2V  and 
3"  50'  W.  long. 

Coast-Line. — The  Lammermuir  Hills  terminate  oa  the 
east  in  Berwickshire  with  the  bold  and  rocky  promontory 
of  St.  Abb's  Head,  which  attains  the  elevation  of  2$6  feet 
above  the  sea.  From  this  point  the  coast,  trending  north 
of  west,  continues  rocky  and  steep  as  far  as  Fast  Castle, 
and  its  average  elevation  is  hardly  less  than  200  feet.  Far* 
tber  west  it  sinks  lower,  but  still  presents  precipices  and 
erags  to  the  sea,  which  rise  to  about  the  height  of  100  feet. 
Its  character  is  somewhat  changed  where  Haddingtonshire 
begins :  though  it  continues  to  be  rocky,  the  shores  rise  with 
a  gentle  slope  to  a  moderate  height;  but  west  of  Dunbar 
Castle  craggy  cliffs  and  precipices  again  appear,  which  at 
last  disappear  under  the  sanas  of  Belhaven.  A  low  and 
sandy  beach  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  mouth  5f  the 
Tyno ;  on  the  north  it  continues  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peffer* 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  promontory  of  Whitberry, 
which  rises  to  a  moderate  elevation.  But  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Peffer  the  cliffs  are  precipitous  and  rugged,  in 
some  places  not  less  than  100  feet  high,  and  overhang 
the  ses.  Tantallan  Castle  stands  on  a  high  rook  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea  on  three  sides.  The  coast  continues 
high,  but  less  precipitous,  as  for  as  New  Berwick :  west  of 
that  place  it  is  fiat  and  sandy  for  eight  miles;  but  as  we 
advance  farther  westward  it  becomes  rocky  near  Chapel 
Ness»  and  in  some  places  almost  hold :  this  character  con- 
tinues to  Gulan  Ness.  The  beach  of  Aberlady  Bay  is  tiat 
and  sandy,  and  so  is  the  remainder  of  the  shores  of  East 
Lothian,  except  some  small  portions  of  it  near  Graigiolaw, 
Boglehill,  and  west  of  Presten  Pans,  where  it  is  se\*cral  feet 
high.  The  shores  of  Mid  Lothian  are  low  and  sandy  as  far 
as  Leitli,  and  some  miles  farther  west ;  but  as  we  approach 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Amend,  which  forms  the  boundary 
between  Mid  and  West  Lotliian,  they  are  intersected  bv  some 
hills  of  moderate  elevation.  The  coast  rises  somewhat  nigher 
west  of  the  Amend,  where  it  attains,  on  an  average,  an 
elevation  of  between  ftO  and  60  feet,  and  so  it  continues  as 
fsr  as  Black  Ness,  where  it  begins  to  lower,  until,  west  of 
Borrowstounness,  it  sinks  so  low  that  more  than  2000  acres 
are  covered  by  tb»  tide. 

Surfac9^  Sot/,  and  ih'oiri.— Nearly  all  the  high  lands  io 
which  the  rivers  originate  that  flow  southward  to  the  Tweed, 
and  northward  to  the  North  Sea  and  Frith  of  Forth,  lie 
within  the  L«>thians,  and  the  eletated  ground  which  oonsti* 
tntes  the  northern  edge  of  the  basin  of  the  Qyde  extends 
along  their  boundary.  The  whole  region  may  bo  consi- 
dered as  divided  by  nature  into  three  portions.  The  most 
oattem  ootnnrehends  the  whole  of  East  Lothian  and  a  small 
portion  of  Mid  Lothian,  having  for  its  natural  boundary  a 
range  of  hilU  which  constitute  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
ba<m  of  the  Esk,  and  axtend  frtaa  Borthwick  to  Inveresk : 
they  are  called,  at  least  towards  their  northern  termination, 
the  Hills  of  Falside  and  Carberry,  The  second  portion 
comprehend*  the  country  between  this  range  and  the  Leith 
Water,  and  conuins  the  Pentland  Hills,  The  third  divv- 
won  extends  from  Leith  Water  to  the  river  Avon,  which 
se]mrMes  West  Lothian  from  Slirlin^oOiire. 

The  eastern  region  comprehends  the  greater  portk>Q  of 


the  I^mmenmiir  'nBge^  of  whkh  the 
to  Berwickshire.  These  hills  constitute  within  East  1^ 
thian  a  continuous  chain,  lieginning  at  the  LAmmvHaw 
(about  2®  60'  W.long.),  and  running  north-east  to  the  Sajvi 
Law ;  their  course  Uienoe  to  St.  Mh'%  Head  is  ooarly  catL 
The  highest  summits  of  this  chain  are  Lammerlaw,  akuot 
1700  feet,  and  Sayers  Law,  1739.  Towards  the  nofth  this 
ridge  terminates  rather  abruptly ;  hut  towards  the  aofnik  4 
sends  off  several  ridges,  which  extend  in  a  south  tusma 
direction,  and  contain  several  high  summits.  8partlci4/ii « 
Spartledown  Law  is  16*ie  feet  high.  That  portion  of  Eart 
Lothian  which  is  included  within  the  Laxumcnsmr  HJd 
contains  many  deep  valleys,  through  each  of  which  fkmi  s 
river  scarcely  perceptible  in  summer,  but  in  winter  formir^ 
a  very  considerable  torrent  The  beds  of  the  rivers  m 
wide,  and  formed  by  the  debris  of  the  mountains  thio«i|k 
whid)  they  flow.  The  valleys  are  rather  narrow  aid  U 
moderete  fertility,  but  they  are  under  cultivatioa.  The 
hills  are  mostly  covered  with  muir  or  moss,  but  are  csfsUt 
of  improvement.  This  elevated  district  is  sometimes  covcnd 
with  snow  for  three  months. 

From  the  Laromerlaw  a  series  of  hills  extends  soatik- 
westward  to  Fala  UilL  They  are  connected  bv  high  p^t^ 
with  one  another,  and  are  commonly  called  tbo  Soatr< 
Hills,  from  one  of  the  highest  sununits.  ThejT  attain  ss 
elevation  of  near  1000  feet.  West  of  them  the  walM%U 
between  the  Gala  Water,  a  UibuUry  of  the  Twoed,  and  tU 
Borthwick.  is  formed  by  a  table-land  of  an  tinevaa  rai&ra, 
but  without  any  distinct  ridge.  It  extends  en  both  si-ki 
of  the  Gore  Water,  a  tributary  of  the  Bsk.  and  is  calM 
Borthwick  Muir.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea  isbetwers 
500  and  600  feet,  and  its  surface  is  chiefly  covered  vith 
moss  or  heath.  The  Gore  Water  runs  in  a  narrow  and 
deep  valley  of  very  modemte  fertility.  In  this  muir,  nofth- 
west  of  Borthwick,  rise  the  Falside  and  Carberry  HiIK 
which  run  northward  between  Crichton  and  Cranston  oa  Um 
east,  and  Cockpen  and  Dalkeith  on  the  west,  and  termma^t 
two  miles  south-east  of  Inveresk.  Their  elevation  rarcs 
froah500to700feet. 

The  country  between  the  Soutrle  Hills,  Borthwick  Mmr. 
and  the  Carberry  ridge  partakes  much  of  the  characUr  U 
the  muir,  but  the  elevations  are  higher,  being  on  an  averts 
200  feet  above  (he  base,  which,  near  the  Southe  HilU,  ei 
600  feet  above  the  sea,  though  it  lowers  oonsideraht)  ferthcr 
north.  Most  of  this  tract  is  covered  with  haaih,  boi  otha 
portions  are  green,  though  they  are  intersected  with  boc^ 
Along  the  rivers  there  are  small  tracts  of  good  land. 

The  country  skirting  the  Lammermuir  Hills  on  the  uoni 
is  rather  undulating  than  hillv :  its  elevations  bare  gf^^lt 
slopes,  and  rise  hardly  more  than  100  feet  above  thevboM. 
which  varies  in  height  above  the  sea  thmi  about  eoO  feK 
near  the  hills  to  250  feet  towards  the  Tyne.  The  hi«Wi 
hills  in  this  tract  are  Skimmer  Hill  near  Saltoo  (6i>o  fcct 
above  the  sea)  and  Down  Hill  near  Scott  (5M  feet).  T^ 
tract  does  not  contain  much  moorland ;  and  though  «a»y 
parts  near  the  Lammermuir  have  a  sandy  and  rather  sttt> 
surface,  the  remainder  is  tolerably  fertile,  and  pt«4m» 
good  crops.  The  northern  boundary>line  of  this  timet  bac-» 
on  the  east  at  Broxmouth,  east  of  4>unbai;  and  fel&owa  s 
low  rid^  of  elevated  ground  which  runs  westward  nmr 
Spott,  btenton,  Garvald,  and  Gifford,  whence  it  pasm  •  < 
Salton. 

From  this  line  the  country  slopes  gradoallf  towatda  ;W 
river  Tyne,  without  forming  any  bills,  except  the  Traftie 
Hill,  in  the  parish  of  Preston>kirk,  which  rises  abr«p(]^«« 
all  sides,  and  on  the  south  is  nearly  perpendieaWr.  vb* 
district,  which  is  between  two  and  four  miles  wide,  ecAtBias 
the  most  fertile  lands  of  East  Lothian,  and  pctiduea  ^my 
rich  crops  of  wheat  and  other  graina.  Along  the  lyne  lh«i« 
are  rich  meadow-lands,  especially  towards  uienuHttk  ef  tte 
river. 

The  Tvne  originates  in  two  branches  in  Um  CarWffrr 
Hdls  and  on  Borthwick  Muir.  The  nortbtfii  braocii.  t^lm4 
the  Tyne,  unites  with  the  southern,  oallefl  SaUett  Water. 
near  Salton  House :  at  the  junction  the  latter  is  the  nrn 
considerable  river.  From  Salton  Hoiiee  the  nwm  iws  s«a 
general  north-east  direction  with  numerous  wiadiof^  •»  Ha 
mouth.  At  Linton  it  traveites  a  ledge  of  nMka^  whuc* 
formerly  caused  a  waterfell  about  two  feet  high,  bet  thm 
rock  has  been  lately  cleared  awav.  The  tide  ewsedi  tkM 
nver  two  mibs  from  its  mouth.  The  whole  eoutse  of  li^ 
Tyne  is  about  30  miles.  <^^.  ^  1 

From  the  Hills  of  Falside,  south-east  of  IjTereafr^iff— 
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high  mund  runs  in  a  north-east  directiont  being  nearly 
equally  distant  from  the  churches  of  Tranent  and  Pen- 
mtiand.  Farther  east  the  churches  of  Gladsmnir  and 
Adelttanford  are  built  on  its  highest  elevation,  and  between 
them  are  the  Garieton  Hills,  the  most  elevated  part  of 
these  htp;h  lands.  From  Adelstanfbrd  they  extend  eastward 
to  the  village  of  Linton,  where  they  terminate  with  a  very 
gradual  descent.  The  soil  on  these  high  lands  is  of  inferior 
q/ialitv ;  but  on  the  gentle  declivities,  with  which  they  sink 
towards  the  sea  and  the  river  Tyne,  it  is  characterized  by 
fertility,  especially  on  the  southern  slope,  which  terminates 
Bear  the  Tyne  in  rich  meadows. 

The  northern  slope  of  this  ridge  terminates  east  of  the 
Gtrleton  Hflls  in  the  valley  of  the  Peffer.  This  valley 
IrtTerses  East  Lothian  from  Aberlady  Bay  on  the  west  to 
Pefcr  Sands  on  the  east.  The  rivulet  which  traverses  it, 
the  Peffer,  rises  in  a  swampy  meadow  east  of  Congleton, 
iod  immediately  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  one 
flowi  eastward,  and  enters  the  sea  north  of  Tvningham, 
ind  the  other  runs  slowly  to  Aberlady  Bay.  Tlie  former 
nms  about  five  and  the  latter  about  eight  miles.  Their 
oommon  source  is  said  to  be  25  or  SO  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  valley,  which  is  fW>m  one  to  two  miles  wide,  was  for* 
nerly  occupied  by  swampy  grounds,  which  have  been 
drained  and  converted  into  meadows  and  fields  of  consider* 
thle  value. 

The  tract  of  land  north  of  the  valley  of  the  Pefier  is 
cbiefiy  occupied  by  some  high  ground  running  nearly  west 
^  and  east  from  Gulan  Ness  to  Tantallan  Castle.  South-east 
of  New  Berwick  is  the  New  Berwick  Hill,  which  is  800  feet 
high.  The  more  elevated  portion  of  this  region  is  not  cul- 
tirated,  but  the  lower  ground  produces  moderate  crops  of 
grain.  Some  lai]ge  tracts  near  the  sea-shore  are  low,  and 
mostly  covered  with  sand. 

The  south-eastern  portion  of  the  middle  region,  which 
extends  from  Carberry  Hill  to  Leith  Water,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  continuation  of  Borthwick  Muir,  to  which  it  is 
contiguous.  The  whole  tract  between  the  Borthwick  Muir 
and  the  two  great  branches  of  the  £sk  is  a  table-land,  on 
which  numerous  small  hills  are  dispersed,  and  which  in 
the  soBthem  parts'  is  about  600  feet  above  the  sea ;  but  to- 
wards the  union  of  the  two  Esks,  about  two  miles  south  of 
New  Battle,  it  gradually  sinks  down  to  a  lower  level.  The 
higher  part  of  this  tract,  like  Borthwick  Muir,  is  covered  with 
heath  or  consists  of  moorland,  and  contains  only  narrow 
strips  of  land  along  the  rivers  suitable  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. The  hills  which  occur  along  the  watershed  between 
the  Esk  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Tweed  rise  between  100 
and  200  feet  above  their  base:  it  is  only  near  the 
source  of  Moorfoot  Water  that  they  attain  a  much  higher 
elevation,  the  Blackhope  Scares,  east  of  the  course  of  the 
mer,  rising  to  1850  feet,  and  Coatlaw,  west  of  it,  to  1680 
feet. 

The  Pentland  Hills  occupy  thegreatestpart  of  the  ooun- 
tiy  between  the  Esk  and  Leith  Water.  T'he  southern  por- 
tion of  these  hills,  running  along  the  boundary-line  of  Mid 
Lothian  and  Peebles,  is  called  Caimedge,  and  contains  the 
OBLxmbill,  about  1800  feet  high,  lliis  ridge  runs  nearly 
east  and  west,  and  at  its  eastern  extremity  is  connected 
with  the  Bevelaw-edge,  the  highest  part  of  the  Pent- 
jaod  HiHs,  whose  summits  in  general  attain  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  1300  to  1600  feet.  Logan-house  Hill  is 
mare  than  1700  feet  high,  and  Capelaw  1550;  Caerketan 
with  which  the  range  terminates,  south-east  of  Collington, 
attains  about  1450  feet.  The  highest  summits  occupy 
aaarlj  the  middle  of  the  tract  between  both  rivers,  but  their 
dedivities  and  offsets  generally  extend  to  the  very  banks  of 
the  streams  or  to  a  short  distance  from  them.  The  base  on 
vt$rh  the  Pentland  Hills  stand  does  not  appear  to  exceed 
i06  fiiet  in  elevation ;  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  steep,  and 
ne  onlj  used  as  sheep-walks ;  in  the  narrow  valleys  the 
vatde  land,  which  occurs  only  in  small  patches,  is  of  mode- 
ate  fertOity. 

The  northern  declivity  of  the  Pentland  Hills  terminates 
m  1h«  east  at  Laswade,  and  farther  west  a  mile  south  of 
lAerton  and  about  the  same  distance  east  of  Collington. 
Iks  conntry  to  the  north  of  this  line  and  extending  to  the 
riMBS  of  the  Frith  of  Forth  presents  in  general  an  ui\du- 
aor&ce  with  a  few  hills  on  it,  among  which  Arthurs 

near  Edinburgh,  is  the  highest.    The  most  elevated 

^  of  this  tract  may  be  from  250  to  300  feet  above  the  sea, 
Mt  it  lowers  gradually  as  it  approaches  the  Frith,  where  it 
iB&Qiatea  in  a  low  shore.    It  contains  the  most  fertile  and 


best  cultivated  portion  of  Mid  Lothian,  though  its  soil  is  ftur 
from  being  of  the  first  quality. 

The  tpestem  region,  oomprehending  the  western  distriota 
of  Mid  Lothian  and  the  whole  of  West  Lothian,  contains 
in  the  southern  parts  extensive  tracts  covered  with  mosses 
and  heath.  The  surface  frequently  extends  in  plains, 
and  hills  of  modemte  elevation  are  not  common,  except  in 
some  places  on  the  watershed  between  the  rivers  which  fall 
into  the  Frith  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Qyde.  Some  of 
these  hills  attain  a  height  of  900  or  1000  feet;  and  the  most 
western,  the  Levens  SPeat,  is  probably  more  than  1*200  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  rivers  do  not  run  in  narrow  glens,  as  in 
the  moorlands  east  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  and  the  arable 
ground  along  their  banks  is  much  more  extensive  and  more 
fertile ;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  tract  is  unfit  for 
agricultural  purposes.  A  line  drawn  from  Currie  on  the 
Leith  Water  to  Kirknewton  and  Mid  Calder  in  Mid  Lothian, 
and  thence  to  Livingstone  and  Bathgate  in  Linlithgow,  may 
be  considered  as  the  northern  boundary  of  this  tract. 

The  country  north  of  this  line  resembles  in  soil  and  sur- 
face the  tract  north  of  the  Pentland  Hills,  but  the  differ- 
ences in  the  level  are  much  greater,  and  its  descent  is  far 
from  being  so  uniform.  The  greatest  portion  of  this  country 
does  not  slone  towards  the  sea,  but  towards  the  river 
Amend,  which  traverses  it  nearly  in  the  centre.  The  basin 
of  that  river  is  bordered  by  higher  ground,  which  in  some 
places  rises  into  hills.  Of  these  hills  there  are  in  Mid  Lothian 
the  three  hills  of  Dalmahoy  and  Kaims  between  Leith  Water 
and  Onniston  Water,  of  which  the  most  southern  attains 
680  and  the  most  northern  660  feet;  and  the  Ck)rstorphine 
Hills,  west  of  Edinburgh,  which  extend  two  miles  from 
south-east  to  north-west,  and  rise  to  460  feet ;  they  are  steep 
towards  the  east  and  north.  The  hills  which  rise  on  the 
borders  of  the  basin  of  the  Amend  in  West  Lothian  occupy 
a  larger  surface.  They  begin  east  of  Bath^te  and  run 
northward  under  the  names  of  Dumcross  Hills,  Knock 
Hills,  and  Kipp  Hills ;  east  of  Torpichen  is  their  highest 
summit,  the  Cairn  Naple,  which  is  1498  feet  high.  Tliey 
terminate  south  of  Linlithgow  with  the  Cocklerue,  500  feet 
high.  Fix)m  the  last-mentioned  hill  the  high  ground  runs 
eastward,  forming  moderate  elevations  with  gentle  descents 
until  it  terminates  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Amond.  The  country  enclosed  by  these  high  grounds  con- 
tains a  greater  portion  of  arable  ground  than  any  other  part 
of  theLothians,  except  the  Vale  of  the  Tyne. 

The  south-eastern  portion  of  Mid  Lothian  belongs  to  the 
basin  of  the  Tweed.  Though  contiguous  to  the  Muir  of 
Borthwick,  it  presents  a  different  character,  its  surface  being 
formed  by  ridges  of  high  hills,  between  which  the  rivers  run 
in  deep  and  mostly  narrow  vidleys.  The  hills  rise  probably 
to  1 000  feet ;  the  Tippetknows,  on  the  boundary-line  be- 
tween Mid  Lothian  and  Berwickshire,  attains  1323  feet. 
The  arable  ground  in  the  valleys  is  of  only  moderate  fertihty, 
but  the  hills  afford  good  sheep-walks. 

Geology, — ^The  I^mmermuir  Hills  consist  of  a  series  of 
transition  rocks.  They  are  almost  entirely  composed  of 
grauwacke,  distinctly  stratified,  but  in  various  places  trap 
rocks  protrude  through  the  strata,  and  between  the  ridges 
old  red  sandstone  occurs,  which  fills  up  to  a  certain  level  most 
of  the  valley,  especially  along  the  rivulets.  Along  the  north- 
ern declivity  the  hills  are  covered  by  a  conglomerate,  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  fragments  of  grauwacke  slate 
coarsely  cemented  together,  and  forming  in  many  places 
large  and  elevated  mountain-masses.  This  conglomerate  is 
frequently  traversed  by  rocks  of  a  coarse  sandstone  and  pro- 
jecting dikes  or  veins  of  trap,  and  extends  to  some  distance 
from  the  hills.  The  lower  ridges  which  skirt  the  hills  are 
composed  of  the  red  sandstone,  which  extends  to  the  rid^o 
running  from  Broxmouth  to  Gifford,  and  then,at  least  towards 
the  sea,  is  fbllowed  by  a  low  tract  belonging  to  the  coal- 
formation  ;  for  though  it  is  covered  with  a  deep  and  fertile 
soil,  the  cliffs  along  the  shore  as  far  as  Dunbar  exhibit 
limestone,  clay,  ironstone,  bituminous  shale,  and  occa- 
sionally thin  scams  of  coal,  with  some  organic  remains. 

In  the  country  north  of  the  Tyne  the  surface  consists  of 
claystone,  clinkstone,  and  limestone,  where  it  is  not  covered 
with  mould.  The  upper  stratum  however  is  partly  tra- 
versed by  and  partly  rests  on  the  red  sandstone,  which 
forms  the  regular  strata  of  this  district.  The  sandstone 
rests  on  the  transition  rocks  of  the  Laramermuir  Hills,  and 
is  in  some  places  covered  by  the  coal-formation  of  Mid 
Lothian.    In  a  few  places  basalt  and  trap  rocks  are  met  with. 

On  the  western  extremity  <>f  L!fe^||^ip^SBHi5^^f^ 
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«oal*fbrmation  begint.  which  txtendi  through  Ui«  whole  of 
the  foutbern  diftrioU  of  Mid  and  Weit  Lothian.  The  great 
.ooal-fleld  liet  to  the  east  and  south  of  Edinburgh,  where  it 
extendi  about  26  miles  in  length,  its  greatest  breadth  being 
^ix  miles.  It  is  calculated  to  cover  an  area  of  80  square 
iniles.  Though  the  coal-formation  continues  fiurther  west- 
ward, it  is  intersected  by  extensive  tracU  of  limestone  and 
^ndstone,  in  whidi  only  small  seams  of  coal  occur.  But  in 
the  hills  near  Bathgate  the  coal-formation  again  predomi- 
nates, and  beds  of  coal  occur  tbere  wbich  are  fit  for  work- 
ing, and  extend  westward  into  Lanarkshire.  The  country 
between  the  coal-formation  and  the  Fritb  of  Forth  belongs 
10  the  red  sandstone,  consisting  mostly  of  limestone  and 
iuindstone,  through  which  at  several  places  trap  and  basalt 
rocks  protrude. 

I^thian,  under  the  names  of  Landen,  Lodoneia,  and 
Lothian,  antiently  comprehended  all  the  country  lying  be- 
tween the  rivers  Tweea  and  Forth  as  far  west  as  the  river 
Avon,  which  separates  the  counties  of  Linlithgow  and 
Stirlinji;.  It  consequently  included  the  whole  of  Berwick- 
shire and  part  of  the  counties  of  Roxburgh,  Selkirk,  and 
Peebles,  in  addition  to  the  three  counties  of  Haddington, 
Edinburgh,  and  Linlithgow,  which  three  alone  constitute 
the  district  now  known  under  the  appellation  of  the  '  Lo- 
thians.*  This  fertile  district  was  inhabited  by  the  British 
until  their  expulsion  bv  the  Saxons  about  the  middle  of  the 
llflh  century.    Soon  after  the  union  of  the  Picts  and  Scots 


(A.P.  843)  Kenneth  Macalpine  made  InenrsioM  into  8o* 
onia,  as  Lotldan  was  then  called,  but  did  noC  sticssi4  m 
obtaining  any  permanent  poaseasion.  It  subaeq neatly  W- 
came  included  in  the  bishopric  of  Durham.  aiMl  in  tbs  jm 
1020  was  ceded  to  Malcolm  II.  by  the  duke  of  Nortkia- 
berland,  but  Lothian  continued  to  be  known  as  a  eoaain 
distinct  from  Scotland  even  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Ihtd  I 
(aj>.  1124).  The  eastern  boundary  appears  to  htfe  baa 
restricted  to  theLammermuir  hills  about  the  middle  of  iW 
twelfth  century,  during  the  reign  of  William,  sumaacd  lU 
Lion,  and  to  have  been  then  also  first  divided  into  E«l 
Lothian  [HaddingtonsriubI  West  Lothian  LLi5LttBO0«- 
SBiRsl  and  Mid-Lothion  [KDiifBUROBSHimxJ. 

With  reference  to  Edinburghshire,  the  following  iiUt 
showing  the  state  of  the  parish-schools  of  that  count)  si  iW 
end  of  the  year  1825,  has  been  compiled  from  the  R«4«u 
made  by  the  parochial  ministers  to  Parliament  in  IStt.  1. 
the  parishes  of  Canongate,  College  Church,  High  ChaitK 
Lady  Yesters,  New  Grey  Friars,  New  North  Qiaich,  014 
Church,  Old  Grey  Fnars,  St  Andrew.  St.  Cuthbcft,  Sc 
George,  St.  Mary,  Tolbooth  Kirk,  and  Tron  Church,  tkn 
are  no  parochial  schools,  but  in  these,  as  in  most  of  iW 
other  parishes,  there  are  schools  established  on  vhai  j 
called  the  *  legal  provision,*  besides  private  schools,and  tiit 
number  of  scholars  attending  them  is  very  consadtrsUr. 
(Camden's  ^ff f .  ;  Chalmerses  Caledonia;  Old  and  AW 
SUUuHcal  Account  of  Scotland,  &c) 
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LOTIONS,  or  washes,  termed  also  epithems,  and  when 
intended  for  the  eve,  collyria,  or  eye-washes,  are  either  mix- 
tures of  different  ingredients,  or  solutions  of  variotis  medi- 
cinal substances,  in  water  or  other  menstrua,  designed  for 
external  application.  If  the  object  be  to  reduce  the  tem- 
perature of  a  part,  they  are  generally  formed  of  spirituous 
ur  other  volatile  principles,  which  bv  their  evaporation 
occasion  cold  (and  iiuch  must  be  applied  by  means  of  a  very 
thin  single  layer  of  linen),  or  of  saline  bodies,  which  at  the 
moment  of  their  solution  cause  a  reduced  temperature,  and 
which  should  be  applied  immediately  after  being  mixed,  and 
frequently  renewed.  Otliers  are  composed  of  siimulating 
substances,  and  are  intended  to  impart  power  to  indolent 
tumours  or  ulcers,  while  a  different  set  are  designed  to  allay 
pain,  and  are  composed  of  sedative  or  narcotic  phncioles. 

Many  of  the  nostrums  sold  under  the  name  of  lotions 
are  solutions  of  very  active  ingredients,  and  their  application 
is  often  productive  of  very  serious  effects. 

LOTTERIES  are  schemes  by  which  some  modern  go- 
vernments have  raised  a  revenue  from  their  subjects,  by 
taking  advantage  of  that  feeling  of  confidence  in  their  own 
good  fortune  which  is  entertained  by  a  large  proportion  of 
mankind.  The  plan  upon  which  lotteries  have  generally 
been  conducted  is  that  of  selling  for  more  than  their  intrin- 


sic worth  a  certain  number  of  tickets  or  chances,  and  d*- 
tributinf;  by  lot  a  part  only  of  the  money  thus  eoUrd'^ 
among  a  comparatively  small  number  of  the  parchaun 
Lotteries  may  thus  be  considered  as  games  of  ehasM,  tu 
aggregate  number  of  players  in  which  are  sure  to  Vosr » 
part  of  their  venture.  During  the  period  in  which  dr 
English  state  lotteries  were  carried  on  by  act  of  parUavcaV 
it  was  the  plan  to  distribute  in  prixes  of  diflercnl  macs 
tudes  an  amount  equal  to  10/.  for  each  ticket  or  chauar 
that  was  issued,  and  the  profit  to  the  state  conatsted  at  iW 
sum  beyond  that  rate  which  contractors  were  wiUin^  to  p«« 
for  the  privilege  of  selling  to  the  public  the  tickets  or  shascs 
of  tickets,  which  for  that  purpose  they  might  dindt  i^^^^ 
halves,  quarters,  eighths,  and  sixteenths  of  tickets.  TV 
price  paid  by  the  contractors  for  this  privilege  varied  wrfr^ 
circumstances,  but  was  usually  about  six  or  seveo  f*3^o  J 
per  licket  beyond  the  amount  repaid  in  prises,  vhiW  ts^ 
price  charged  by  the  contractors  to  the  poblic  was  gaiKis  -^ 
four  or  five  pounds  per  ticket  beyond  that  paid  to  tl«  f* 
vernment,  and  more  than  this  rate  of  advance  v«a  alwat^ 
required  when  the  tickets  were  divided  into  sfaarok  tlM 
smaller  shares  being  charged  more  in  proportion  ihmu  t^ 
larger.  , 

The  invention  of  lotteries  is  ascribed  to  the  Rggiianfc    •{ 
uigitized  by  "^JKJs^wiy^ 
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doM  not  appear  that  they  were  resorted  to  for  purposes  of 
revenue,  but  rather  as  a  means  of  amusing  and  gratifying 
the  paotde,  among  whom  the  chances  were  gratuitously  dis- 
tritmtea,  the  prizes  being  of  but  h'ttle  value.  The  earliest 
English  lottery  of  which  there  is  any  record  occurred  in 
1569,  when  40,000  chances  were  sold  at  ten  shillings  each ; 
the  nrizes  consisted  of  articles  of  plate,  and  the  profit  was 
tmployed  for  the  repair  of  certain  harbours.  In  the  course 
of  toe  following  century  the  spirit  of  gambling  appears  to 
Ittte  materially  increased  in  tnis  direction,  for  jfTfi'vo/^lot- 
tcfies  were,  early  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  suppre^ed 
'as  public  nuisances.*  In  the  early  period  of  the  history  of 
tbe  f^ational  Debt  of  England,  it  was  usual  to  pay  the 
prizes  in  the  state  lotteries  in  the  form  of  terminable  annul- 
IMS.  In  1694  a  loan  of  a  million  was  raised  by  the  sale  of 
lottery  tickets  at  10/.  per  ticket,  the  prizes  in  which  were 
fbiided  at  tbe  rate  of  1 4  fwr  cent  for  sixteen  years  certain.  I n 
1746  a  loan  of  three  millions  was  raised  on  4  per  cent,  an- 
nnities,  and  a  lottery  of  50,000  tickets  at  10/.  each ;  and  in 
the  following  year  one  million  was  raised  by  the  sale  of 
100,000  tickets,  the  prizes  in  which  were  funded  in  perpetual 
mouitiea  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  Probably 
tbe  last  occasion  on  which  the  taste  for  gambling  was  thus 
made  use  of  occurred  in  1780,  when  every  subscriber  of 
1000/.  towards  a  loan  of  twelve  millions  at  4  per  cent,  re- 
ceived a  bonus  of  four  lottery  tickets,  the  intrinsic  value  of 
each  of  which  was  10/. 

In  1778  an  act  was  passed  obliging  every  person  who 
kept  a  lottery-office  to  take  out  a  yearly  licence,  and  to  pay 
50/.  for  the  same,  a  measure  which  reduced  the  number  of 
lottery-offices  from  400  to  51. 

The  immorality  on  the  part  of  the  government,  in  thus 
encouraging  a  spirit  of  gambling  among  the  generality 
of  the  people,  bei^tme  very  soon  apparent.  By  limiting  the 
subdivision  of  chances  to  the  sixteenth  of  a  ticket  as  th^'  ^ 
minimum,  it  was  intended  to  prevent  the  labouring  popu- 
lation from  risking  their  earnings,  but  this  limitation  was 
extensively  and  easily  evaded  by  means  which  aggravated 
the  evil,  the  keepers  of  these  illegal  offices  (commonly 
known  as  *  little  goes*)  and  insurance  offices  requiring  ex- 
tra profits  to  cover  the  chances  of  detection  and  punish- 
ment. All  the  efforts  of  the  police  were  ineffectual  for 
tbe  suppression  of  these  illegal  proceedings,  and  for  many 
years  a  great  and  growing  repugnance  was  in  consequence 
manifested  in  parliament  to  this  method  of  raising  any 
part  of  the  public  revenue.  At  length,  in  1823,  the  last 
act  that  was  sanctioned  by  parliament  for  the  sale  of 
lottery  tickets  contained  provisions  for  putting  down  all 
pnvate  lotteries,  and  for  rendering  illegal  the  sale,  in  this 
kingdom,  of  all  tickets  or  shares  of  tickets  in  any  foreign 
lottery,  which  latter  provision  is,  to  this  day,  extensively 
evaded. 

Tbe  system  of  state  lotteries  was  very  long  carried  on  by 
the  French  government,  and  was  the  cause  of  still  greater 
ilemoralization  than  in  England.  Recently,  state  lotteries 
have  also  been  abolished  in  France. 

Tbe  Hamburg  lottery,  which  is  still  continued,  is  esta- 
blohed  upon  a  fairer  principle  than  was  adopted  in  France 
or  Bngland.  The  whole  money  for  which  the  tickets  are 
sold  is  distributed  among  the  buyers,  except  a  deduction  of 
10  per  cent  which  is  made  from  the  amount  of  the  prizes 
at  the  time  of  their  payment. 

iMteries  have  been  very  common  in  the  United  States, 
and  liavebeen  sanctioned  by  the  several  states,  not  so  much 
as  a  means  of  raising  money  for  state  purposes,  as  with  the 
view  of  encouraging,  as  thev  supposed,  many  useful  objects 
which  could  only  be  effected  by  raising  at  once  a  large  sum 
of  money,  such  as  canals,  the  establishment  of  schools,  and 
even  the  publication  of  a  book.  The  numerous  frauds 
praotised  in  lottery  schemes  in  tbe  United  States  have  per- 
Leps  done  more  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  the  mis- 
chief resulting  from  them  thaji  any  investigation  into  the 
tne  principles  of  lotteries.  A  distinguished  American  law- 
yer, who  figured  in  the  New  York  Stole  Convention  about 
tventy  years  ago,  declared  that  though  '  he  was  no  friend 
to  lotteries,  he  could  not  admit  they  were  perse  criminal  or 
immoral,  when  authorized  by  law.  If  they  were  nuisances, 
it  waa  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  managed.  In 
Bnglaod,  if  not  in  France,  there  were  lotteries  annually 
tnatituted  by  government,  and  it  was  considered  a  fair  way 
to  reach  the  pockeU  of  misers  and  perM>us  disposed  to 
dissipate  their  funds.  The  American  Congress  of  1776 
instituted  a  national  lottery,  and  perhaps  no  body  of  men 
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ever  surpassed  them  in  intelligence  and  virtue.'  These  re- 
marks are  merely  quoted  in  order  to  show  what  a  man  of 
high  character  in  America  for  integrity  and  knowledge 
thought  of  lotteries  twenty  years  ago.  The  opinions  which 
he  expressed  were  at  that  time,  we  can  venture  to  say, 
shared  by  a  great  number.  We  should  be  inclined  to  think 
that  juster  views  are  now  prevailing  there  as  to  the  subject 
of  lotteries:  but  we  have  no  recent  information  on  the  sub- 
ject 

LOTUS  of  the  Antients.  The  plant  or  plants  referred  to 
by  classical  authors  under  the  name  of  Lotus  is  a  subject 
which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  numerous  commentotors 
as  well  as  of  botanists.  To  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the 
identity  of  a  plant  but  imperfectly  described  has  in  this 
case  b^n  added  that  of  the  same  name  having  been  applied 
to  several  very  distinct  plants.  F6e,  the  latest  author  (Ftore 
de  Virgile),  enumerates  no  less  than  eleven  to  which  the 
name  Lotus  was  applied :  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  enume- 
rate more  than  the  most  remarkable.  Of  these,  some  are 
herbaceous,  others  perennial.  Among  the  former  are  the 
Lotus  sativa  and  sylvestris  of  Dioscorides:  the  first,  he 
states,  is  also  called  trifolium ;  it  is  supposed  by  some  bo- 
tanists to  be  MeHlotus  qfficinalis,  and  by  others  to  be  M, 
ccerulea.  Dr.  Sibthorp  has  fixed  upon  Meltlotus  meeea- 
nensis  as  the  plant 

The  Lotus  sylvestris  of  Dioscorides,  called  also  libyon,  a 
native  of  Libya,  and  about  two  feet  high,  with  leaves  like 
those  of  Lotus  trifolium,  and  fruit  like  that  of  fenugreek, 
is  thought  to  be  the  Trigonella  elatior  of  Sibthorp,  which 
he  found  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Cyprus.  Both  kinds  are 
described  by  the  Arabs  under  the  name  of  handachocha,  or 
hundkoohee,  with  garch  and  thu^sa  other  Arabic  names. 
From  the  great  number  of  similar  plants  of  tbe  tribe  of 
Loteso  which  are  employed  by  Asiatics  as  articles  of  diet  or 
as  medicines,  it  is  impossible,  without  specimens,  to  identify 
either  of  the  above,  but  they  are  probably  allied  to  the 
MeUlotus. 

Lotus  agyptia,  or  the  Egyptian  Lotus,  is  no  doubt  one  of 
the  NympMeacetBt  being  described  as  springing  up  in 
Egypt  in  fields  inundated  by  the  river,  with  a  stem  hke 
that  of  the  d;a/ioc,  or  Egyptian  bean  {Nelumbium  speciosum)^ 
and  a  white  liliaceous  tluwer,  which  rises  out  of  the  water  at 
sun-rise,  and  sinks  down  again  at  its  setting,  a  capsule  like 
that  of  the  poppy,  in  which  are  contained  seeds  which  the 
Egyptians  roast  and  make  into  bread,  with  a  root  which  is 
likewise  eaten,  both  in  a  dressed  and  undressed  state.  The 
plant  is  no  doubt  the  Nympfuca  Lotus  of  botonists.  But 
a»  in  the  most  antient  monuments  a  blue-coloured  lotus  is 
likewise  represented,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Egyptians 
were  also  acquainted  with  the  Nvmpha*a  ccorvlea.  At  tbe 
present  day,  the  seeds  of  several  Nymphseas  roasted  in  sand 
are  eaten  by  the  natives  of  India,  as  are  likewise  the  stalks 
and  the  rootstocks,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  case 
with  the  Egyptian  species.  As  the  flowers  of  the  Nym- 
phflBacesB  are  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  Hindus,  and  notices 
respecting  them  constantly  occur  in  their  poetry  and  mytbo- 
lofijr,  it  is  possible  that  an  Eastern  legend  may  have  given 
origin  to  the  metomorpbosis  of  the  nymph  Lotis,  flying  from 
Priapus,  into  the  *  aquatica  lotos.'  (Ovid,  Metamorph^  ix. 
341.) 

The  Egyptian  lotus  however  is  not  so  celebrated  as  ano- 
ther less  known  tree,  to  which  exaggerated  description  has 
assigned  a  fruit  of  the  most  delicious  kind,  upon  which  the 
Lotophagi  lived,  and  which,  when  strangers  had  once  tasted, 
they  ceased  to  wish  to  return  to  their  native  country.  This 
is  specially  described  as  a  tree,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
several  have  b^n  confounded  under  this  name.  One  is 
described  both  by  Dioscorides  and  Pliny  as  a  native  of  Italy 
of  great  size,  forming  excellent  wood,  with  fruit  about  the 
size  of  pepper  and  as  resembling  that  of  the  cherry.  This 
description  applies  very  closely  to  the  Celtis  Australia,  or 
European  lote  or  nettle-tree,  which  is  one  of  the  largest 
timber-trees  of  the  South  of  Europe,  with  wood  of  consi- 
derable hardness  and  toughness.  It  produces  berries  about 
the  size  of  small  cherries  and  with  long  stalks  like  them, 
eaten  both  by  birds  and  children. 

This  however  comes  far  short  of  the  character  of  the 
Lotus  of  the  Lotophagi,  of  which  the  best  description,  accord- 
ing to  Sprengel,  is  that  of  Polybius,  who  stotes  that  it  was 
a  moderate-sized  thorny  tree,  with  leaves  like  those  of  Rham- 
nus,  but  broader ;  that  the  fruit  at  first  was  like  the  white 
berries  of  myrtle,  but  become  as  large  as  an  olive,  of  |i 
reddish  colour,  and  containing  a  small  nut  taste  sweetish* 
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rosembling  that  of  figs  or  dates ;  and  that  a  wino  was  prepared 
ftom  it.  That  this  tree  was  a  native  of  Africa  we  know 
from  the  Lotophagi,  who  employed  the  fruit  as  their  chief  food, 
being  a  people  of  the  African  coast  near  the  S)  rtes.  (Uerod^ 
iv.  1 7  7.)  Arabian  authors,  in  their  translation  of  the  works  of 
the  Greeks,  give  the  synonyms  in  both  languages,  and  we 
liave,  in  the  chapter  of  Serapioo,  retranslated  into  Latin, '  De 
loto  arbore.'  the  name  sidr  or  sidar,  given  as  the  Arabic 
name  of  the  tree,  and  nabach,  nibuk,  or  nabk,  as  that  of  its 
fruit.  This  name  has  been  long  known  as  that  of  a  tpedes 
of  Zicyphus,  and  has  been  applied  by  botanists  to  one 
species.  Z,  Napeca.  Dr.  Shaw,  iu  his  •Travels  in  Barbary,' 
figures  a  species  of  Zixyphus,  which  he  calls  *Seedra 
Arabum,  quea  et  Lotus  veterum.*  It  is  a  prickly  branching 
shrub,  with  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  wild  plum,  and  of  a 
sweetish  taste  and  safifiron  colour.  Ue  found  it  sold  in  the 
markets,  cattle  fed  with  it,  and  a  liquor  drawn  from  it 
Desfontaines  aUo  found  this  Zizyphus  Lotu»  on  the  same 
coast,  and  has  fully  described  it.  Mungo  Park  found  a 
species  of  Zizyphus  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  which  forms 
a  large  tree  with  yellow  farinaceous  berries  of  a  delicious 
taste.  The  natives,  he  says,  convert  them  into  a  sort  of 
bread,  by  exposing  them  some  days  to  the  sun,  and  after- 
wards pounding  them  gently  in  a  mortar,  until  the  farina- 
ceous part  is  separated  from  the  stone.  This  meal  is  then 
mixed  with  a  little  water,  and  formed  into  cakes,  which, 
when  dried  in  the  sun,  resemble  the  sweetest  gingerbread. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  fruit  of  several  species  of  Zizyphus 
is  eaten  in  India.  One  kind,  commonly  known  by  the 
name  ber^  forms  a  moderate-siied  tree  in  a  cultivated  state, 
with  oval  fruit  of  a  yellowish  or  reddish  colour,  and  about 
the  size  or  somewhat  smaller  than  a  common  plum,  whieh  is 
much  esteemed.  The  taste  is  mild  and  sweet,  with  a  slight 
degree  of  acidity,  probably  coming  nearer  to  the  taste  of 
dates  than  any  other  fruit.  In  Persian  works,  berree  and 
jharree  are  given  as  its  Hindustanee,  kinar  and  khicU  as  iu 
Persian,  and  sidr  as  its  Arabic  name,  with  nebbe  for  the 
fruit.  The  fruit  of  the  wild  kind  is  dried  and  powdered,  as 
was  done  with  the  lotus  of  the  Lotophagi.  This  powder, 
in  Arabic,  is  called  tavikoon-nebbek^  in  Persian,  arud-i- 
kinar^  and  in  Hindu,  ber-choonee, 

LOUDE'AC,  a  town  in  France  in  the  department  of 
CCtes  du  Nord,  near  the  river  Oust,  a  tributar)*  of  the 
Vilaine,  and  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Menez  moun- 
tains. The  population  in  1831  was  6736  for  tlie  whole 
eommnne;  in  1836  it  was  6865  for  the  commune.  The 
principal  manufkcttires  are  linen- tliread  and  linens,  which 
also  constitute  the  chief  articles  of  trade.  There  is  a 
monthly  fair  for  linens,  horsies  and  cattle.  There  are  an 
agricultural  society  and  an  institution  for  instruction  in 
drawing.    There  are  some  fiscal  government  offices. 

Loud£ac  is  the  capital  of  an  arrondissenient  which  con- 
tains 661  square  miles.  It  is  divided  into  nine  cantons, 
and  fif^y-six  communes.  The  population  of  the  arrondisse* 
ment  was  98,604  in  1831 ;  95,102  in  1836  :  a  considerable 
number  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  linen  mana- 
ikcture. 

LOU  DUN.    rViKNNB.] 

LOUGH  DIVER,  a  provincial  name  for  the  bird  called 
the  Smew  {Mfrgvs  a/beilus,  Linn.). 

LOUGHBOROUGH.    [Liicbstershirb] 

LOUGH  RE  A.    [Galway.] 

IX)UIS  (LtTDwto  in  German,  LuDoricrs  in  Latin) 
is  the  name  of  many  kings  of  France.  Louis  I.,  called  '  le 
D^bonnaire,*  and  also  '  the  Pious,'  son  of  Charlemagne,  was 
made  his  father's  colleague  in  the  empire,  a.d.  813,  and 
after  the  death  of  Charlemogne,  in  the  following  year,  he 
succeeded  him  as  king  of  France  and  emperor  of  the  West. 
Bernard,  son  of  Pepin,  elder  brother  of  Louis,  had  been 
made  by  his  grandfather  king  of  Italy,  or  rather  Lombardy 
<'qu»  et  Longobardia  dicitur*  are  the  expressions  of  the 
chroniclers),  which  kingdom  was  defined  in  Charlemagne*s 
will  as  being  bounded  by  the  Ticino  and  the  Po  as  far  as  the 
territories  of  Reggio  and  Bologna.  All  to  the  went  of  the 
Ticino  and  south  of  the  Po  was  then  annexed  to  the  French 
crown.  Bernard,  having  conspired  to  supplant  his  uncle  in 
the  empire,  was  seized  by  order  of  Louis,  and  his  ejos  were 
put  out,  in  consequence  of  which  he  died  in  a  lew  days. 
Loub  showed  groat  sorrow  for  this  act  of  cruelty,  to  which 
be  had  been  advised  by  his  courtiers,  and  he  did  public 
penance  for  it  before  an  assembly  of  bishops.  In  the  year 
820  Louis  appointed  his  son  Lotharius  king  of  Italy  and 
hit  colleague  in  the  empire.    To  his  son  Louis  he  gave 


Bavaria,  Bohemia,  and  Carinthia,  ftod  to  hia  o4b«r  aoik 
Pepin,  he  gave  Ac^uitania.  In  830  Lotharius  and  Ps^ia 
revolted  against  their  faiher»  on  the  plea  of  the  bad  condact 
of  their  step-mother  Judith  of  Bavaria,  a  lioeotiotts  ta4 
ambitious  woman.  At  a  diet  however  which  was  hcM  u 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  the  father  and  sons  were  reconciled.  Tb« 
sons  revolted  again  in  833,  and  their  fiithiv.  being  (onakA 
by  his  followers,  was  obliged  to  give  himeel/  up  to  ha  smIi 
Lotharius,  who  took  him  ai  prisoner  to  Soissoos,  aant  l^ 
empress  Judith  to  Tortona,  and  coaflned  her  infant  aw 
Charies,  afterwards  Charies  the  Bald,  the  objeel  of  tLc 
iealousy  of  his  half-brothers,  in  a  monasterr.  A  mcetug  «f 
bishops  was  held  at  Compiigne,  at  which  toe  archb»liu)*  d 
Rheims  presided,  and  the  unfortunate  Louis,  bein^afranaA 
before  it,  was  found  guiltv  of  the  murder  of  bis  »e^tv 
Bernard,  and  of  sund^  other  offences.  Being  depossd,  h» 
was  compelled  to  do  public  penance  in  ■ackcLth,  aad  «■» 
kept  in  confinement  In  the  following  vear  boweiwr  Loni^ 
king  of  Bavaria,  took  his  father's  nart,  his  broiber  Papia  U 
Aquitania  joined  him,  and  they  obliged  Lotharios  to  dkiiar 
up  their  father,  who  was  reinstated  on  the  imperial  ihraw. 
Lotharius,  after  some  further  resistance,  made  his  wahmamm 
and  returned  to  Italy.  The  empflror  Louis  Dov  tmmfnmj 
to  Charles,  son  of  Judith,  the  kingdom  of  NeuaUia,  •< 
Eastern  France,  including  Paris,  and  Pepin  hariag  die4 
soon  after,  Aquitania  was  added  to  Charies's  portion.  Lr 
thariiis  had  all  Italy,  with  Provence,  Lvoo,  Suabia,  Aitttraau, 
and  Saxony.  But  Louis  of  Bavaria  claimed  all  Gcnnasy  u 
&r  as  the  Rhine  for  himself^  and  invaded  Suabia.  The  em- 
peror Louis  marched  a^^ainst  him,  and  a  diet  vaa  aM«nblc4 
at  Worms  to  judge  his  rebellioas  son,  but  meantime  xLe 
emperor  fell  ill,  and  died  in  an  island  of  the  Rhine  ncsr 
Mainz,  in  June,  840,  after  tending  to  his  sonLotharms  tL« 
imperial  crown,  his  sword,  and  his  sceptre.  Lotbanua  wv 
acknowledged  as  emperor,  and  afUr  a  war  a^aiDst  L^ 
brothers,  he  retained  Italy,  Provcnoe,  Burgundy,  and  Lu' 
raine.  Charles  the  Bald  succeeded  his  fiuher  as  kwg  U 
France,  and  Louis  of  Bavaria  had  all  Germany.  This  v«« 
the  imperial  crown  separated  firom  that  of  rrasc*.  TW 
emperor  Louis  was  a  weak  prince.  It  was  omder  kis  na(a 
that  tbo  fiefs  were  first  niade  transmisaible  by  daaecav 
which  hitherto  had  been  held  for  lifb  only.  Louis  Mfc* 
allowed  the  popes  elect  to  take  poaseasion  of  their  rhaii^ 
without  waiting  for  his  confirmation.  iH6nault,  Mrtg^  a* 
rUhtoire  de  France;  Dunham,  Hitfory  qf  ike  G^nmmm: 
Erf  If n' re.) 

LOUIS  II.,  called'  leB^s^ue/  or  *the  StamoMret^'aon  c/ 
Charles  the  Bald,  succeeded  his  father  on  the  tkren*  ci 
Franco  in  877.  He  claimed  also  the  imperial  Cfown  agaictf 
bis  cousin  Carloman,  son  of  Louis  the  German,  but  wnh  %» 
success.  In  Friince  also  he  was  opposed  by  aafvcral  ^gmi 
lords,  among  others  by  Boson,  the  brother  of  lus  «Uf - 
mother,  Richilda.  In  order  to  conciliate  them,  he  lufluwvJ 
the  example  of  his  father,  by  parcelling  out  the  doma:.a  i/ 
the  crown  into  fiefs  in  favour  of  his  vaaaals.  He  diaid  *i 
Compi6gne  in  879,  at  the  age  of  35,  leaving  three  aK». 
Louis.  Carloman,  and  Charles  called  *  the  Simple.' 

LOUIS  IlL  succeeded  his  father  Louis  IL.  toMlfaer  witk 
his  brother  Carloman.  Louis  had  Neustria,  and  OnkAc 
Aquitania.  Boson  founded  the  kingdom  of  Arl«a,wfak 
included  Provence,  Dauphiny,  Lyon,  Savoy,  nod  Fraert* 
Comt^.  The  Normans  ravaged  the  northern  coaais  . 
France,  where  at  last  they  settled.  Louis  died  in  Ml»  Kr. 
bis  brother  Carloman  remained  sole  king  of  France. 

IX)U1S  IV.,  son  of  Charles  the  Simple,  nscend<4  ska 
throne  of  France  in  936.  He  sustained  levenl  wars  afca.tjc 
the  emperor  Otho  I.  on  the  subject  of  Lotharingia  or  Ln- 
raine,  and  also  against  the  Normana,  whose  duke  Wdha.*.. 
son  of  Rollo,  died,  leaving  an  infknt  son,  Richard.  Lovia  • 
reign  was  also  disturbed  by  revolts  of  the  great  vnaX 
especially  of  Hugo,  count  of  Laon,  the  father  of  Hu;.- 
Capet.  Louis  died  in  954,  and  was  succeeded  by  hia  sc 
Lotharius. 

LOUIS  v.,  style<l  •  the  Pain*anC  or  •  do  nothii^L*  mn 
of  Lotharius,  succeeded  him  in  986.  He  reigned  only  «"-*f 
year,  and  died  of  poison,  administered,  as  it  was  tud.  Im  i  i 
wife,  the  daughter  of  an  Aquitanian  lord.  With  hia  eodt^ 
the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  and  Hugo  Capet  took  ] 
of  the  throne. 

LOUIS  VI.,  called  Me  Groa,*  son  of  PhQip  I.,  i 
his  father  on  the  throne  of  France  in  the  year  1  im.  T*^ 
larger  part  of  the  kingdom  was  then  in  the  handa  of  tXji 
great  rassals  of  the  cn>wD»  ofor  whom  the  king's  i 
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vM  but  nominal.  The  king's  di^t  authority  extended 
only  over  Paris.  Orleans,  Ktampes,  CompiSgne,  Melun, 
Boarges,  and  a  fbw  more  to?nis,  with  their  respective  terri- 
toriei.  The  duohy  of  Normandy  was  in  the  possession  of 
Henry  I.  of  England,  who  had  taken  it  from  his  brother 
Robert  during  tl^  preceding  reign  of  Philip  L  Henry  and 
-  Looa  quarrelled  about  the  limits  of  their  respective  states, 
and  thns  began  the  wars  between  the  English  and  the 
Freoch  in  Fmnce,  which  lasted  for  more  than  three  cen- 
torief.  Louis  bad  the  worst  in  several  enoounters.  In 
1120  he  made  peace,  but  war  broke  out  again,  when  Henry 
of  England  was  joined  by  his  son-in-law  the  emperor 
Henry  V.,  who  entered  Champagne,  where  he  was  met 
br  Louis  at  the  head  of  all  his  vassals,  lay  and  ecclesias- 
tiiral ;  even  Snger,  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  was  there  with  the 
subjects  of  the  abbey.  These  united  fbrces  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  200,000  men,  and  the  emperor  thought  it  pru- 
dent to  retire.  Louis  however  could  not  depend  on  the 
suae  xealous  assistance  from  his  vassals  in  his  quarrel  with 
Henry  of  England  as  duke  of  Normandy,  because  the 
TtKtls  considered  it  as  their  interest  not  to  increase  the 
power  of  their  king.  Meantime  Henry  of  England  having 
giren  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage  to  Conan,  son  of  the 
duke  of  Britanny,  the  latter  did  homage  to  Henry  ibr 
Britanny  as  a  flef  of  Normandy.  (H6nault,  AbrSgc  de  VHis- 
toire  de  France.) 

Louis  le  Oros,  assisted  W  his  able  minister  TAbbS  Suger, 
succeeded  in  recovering  ror  the  crown  some  of  the  power 
which  the  great  vassals  had  usurped ;  he  revived  the  prac- 
tice of  Charlemagne  of  sending  into  the  provinces  oommis- 
lionera  called  *  missi  dominioi,  who  watched  the  judicial 
proceedings  of  the  great  lords  in  their  respective  domains, 
and  received  appetSs  and  complaints,  which  they  referred 
to  the  king  for  judgment  at  the  great  assizes.  In  most 
cases  however  the  king  had  not  the  powo*  of  enforcing  his 
own  judj^ents.  But  another  and  a  more  efifective  mea> 
rare  of  Louis  le  Groa  was  the  establishment  of  the  com- 
munes, for  which  be  deserves  to  be  remembered  among 
the  earliest  benefactors  of  the  French  people.  He  granted 
charters  to  many  towns,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
thereby  empowered  to  choose  their  local  magistrates,  and 
administer  the  afftirs  of  the  community,  gubject  however  to 
the  junction  of  the  king.  By  this  means  he  began  the 
creation  o/  the  third  estate,  or  commons,  as  a  check  on  the 
overgrown  power  of  the  feudal  nobles.  A  good  sketch  of 
the  history  of  the  French  communes  is  contained  in  the 
*ExiiOB(6  des  Motifs  de  la  Loi  Municipsle,'  pronounced  by 
M.  de  Jtfartignac  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  the  House  of 
Deputies.  9  February,  1829.  Louis  le  Gros  died  at  Paris  in 
1137,  at  the  age  of  sixty,  and  was  buried  at  St.  Denis.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis  VH.,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
following  warning  on  hjs  death-bed:  'Remember,  my  son, 
iod  always  bear  in  mind,  that  the  royal  authority  is  a  public 
charge,  of  which  you  must  aspect  to  render  a  strict  account 
after  your  death.' 

LOUIS  VII.,  called  *Le  Jeune,'  son  of  Louis  le  Gros, 
moeeeded  his  fkther  in  1 137.  He  married  Eleanor,  daughter 
tad  heiress  of  William,  duke  of  Aquitania,  a  lady  who  was 
handsome  and  inclined  to  gallantry.  Thibaut,  count  of 
Champagne,  having  revolted  against  the  king,  Louis  took 
aod  burnt  his  town  of  Vitry.  St.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clair- 
taux,  advised  Louis,  in  order  to  atone  for  this  cruelty,  to  go 
111  a  crusade ;  but  the  Abb6  Sn^er,  who  was  minister  of 
Lmis,  and  baid  also  served  the  king's  father,  opposed  this 
project.  The  xeal  of  St.  Bernard  however  prevailed,  and 
the  king  set  off  with  his  wife  and  a  large  army  in  1 1 47. 
Sttger  and  RaouL  count  of  Verraandois,  Louis's  brother-in- 
law,  were  left  regents  of  the  kingdom.  The  crusade  proved 
ansucoenful:  tl^  Christians  were  defeated  near  Damascus, 
and  Louis,  after  several  narrow  escapes,  returned  to  France 
m  U49.  His  first  act  after  his  arrival  was  to  repudiate 
Xlccnor,  whose  conduct  during  her  residence  in  the  East 
\  W  been  improper ;  but  the  bishops,  to  avoid  scandal,  dis- 
foived  the  marriage  on  the  plea  that  it  was  not  valid  be- 
,  acam  the  king  and  queen  were  cousins.  Suger,  who  was 
naw  dead,  had  strongly  opposed  on  political  grounds  the  dis- 
solution of  the  marriage,  and  the  event  proved  the  justness 
I  «t  his  foresight,  for  Eleanor  married  Henry  of  England  and 
Kortoandy,  afterwards  Henry  IL,  who  b}'  this  marriage 
became  posseMed  of  Aquitania,  Poitou,  Maine,  and  in  fact 
of  one-third  of  France,  comprising  the  whole  maritime  ter- 
mor/ fiom  Dieppe  to  Bayonne.  Louis  married  Constance 
of  Castile  fer  his  second  wife.    A  war  now  broke  out  be- 


tween him  and  Henry  U.  of  England,  whicii  lasted  lereral 
years,  and  ended  by  a  peace  in  1 1 76,  after  which  Henry  as 
duke  of  Normandy  and  peer  of  France  attended  the  coro- 
nation of  Louis's  son,  Philip  IL,  called  '  Auguste,'  in  1179. 
Louis  died  in  September,  1180,  at  Paris,  being  sixty  years 
of  age. 

LOUIS  Vni.,  styled  'CoBur  de  Lion,'  succeeded  his 
father  Philippe  Auguste  in  1223.  Like  his  father,  he  was 
engaged  in  wars  with  the  English,  from  whom  he  took  the 
Limousin,  Perigord,  Aunis,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  country 
north  of  the  Garonne.  At  the  request  of  the  pope,  he  made 
war  against  the  Albigenses,  and  laid  siege  to  Avignon,  where 
he  died  in  1226. 

LOUIS  IX.,  called  St.  Louis,  succeeded  his  ihther 
Louis  VIII.  when  he  was  twelve  years  of  age,  under  the 
regency  of  his  mother  Blanche  of  Castile.  During  the 
minority  of  the  king,  there  was  a  constant  stniggle  between 
the  crown  and  the  great  feudatories,  at  the^ead  of  whom 
were  Thibaut,  count  of  Champagne,  and  the  count  of  Brit- 
tany. During  this  troubled  period  Queen  Blanche  dis- 
played much  character  and  considerable  abilities.  Her  son, 
as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough,  putting  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  faithftil  vassals,  reduced  the  most  refttiotory  lords, 
and  among  others  the  count  of  Brittany,  who  came  vnth 
a  rope  round  his  neck  to  ask  pardon  of  the  king,  which  was 
granted.  Henry  III.  of  England,  who  supported  the  rebels, 
was  defeated  by  Louis  near  Saintes,  upon  which  a  truce  of 
five  years  was  signed  between  the  two  kings.  During  an 
illness  Louis  made  a  vow  to  visit  the  Holy  Land,  and  in 
June,  1248,  he  set  out  for  the  Ea^t  He  landed  in  Egypt, 
and  took  Damiat,  but  being  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Man- 
soura,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  compelled  to  pay  a  heavy 
ransom,  and  to  restore  Damiat  to  the  Mussulmans.  From 
Egypt  he  sailed  to  Acre,  and  carried  on  the  war  in  Pa- 
lestine, but  with  no  success,  till  the  year  1254,  when  he 
returned  to  France.  The  best  account  of  this  expedition  is 
by  Joinville,  who  was  present,  '  Histoire  de  St.  Louis,' 
edited  by  Ducange,  with  notes,  folio,  1668.  Louis  on  his 
return  found  ample  occupation  in  cheeking  the  violence 
and  oppressions  of  the  nobles,  whom  he  treated  with  whole- 
some rigour.  He  published  several  nseful  statutes,  known 
by  the  title  of  '  Etablissemens  de  St.  Louis ;'  he  established 
a  police  at  Paris,  at  the  head  of  which  he  put  a  magistrate 
called  pr^vdt ;  he  classed  the  various  trades  into  companies 
called  confrairies ;  he  established  the  college  of  theology, 
called  La  Sorbonne  ftom  the  name  of  his  confessor;  ne 
created  a  French  navy,  and  made  an  advantageous  treaty 
with  the  king  of  Aragon,  by  which  the  respective  limits  and 
jurisdictions  of  the  two  states  were  definea.  The  chief  and 
almost  the  only  fault  of  Louis,  which  was  that  of  his  age, 
was  his  religious  intolerance ;  he  issued  oppressive  ordon- 
nances  against  the  Jews,  had  a  horror  of  heretics,  and 
used  to  tell  his  friend  Joinville  '  that  a  layman  ought  not  to 
dispute  with  the  unbelievers,  but  strike  them  with  a  good 
sword  across  the  body.'  By  an  ordonnance  he  remitted  to 
his  Christian  subjects  the  third  of  the  debts  which  they 
owed  to  Jews,  and  this  *  fbr  the  good  of  his  soul.'  (Mar- 
tennes.  Thesaurus  Aneadoiorum,  vol.  i.,  p.  980.)  This  same 
feeling  of  fanaticism  led  him  to  another  crusade,  against 
the  advice  of  his  best  friends,  in  which  he  met  his  death. 
He  sailed  for  AfHea,  laid  siege  to  Tunis,  and  died  in  his 
camp,  of  the  plague,  in  Augnst,  1270.  Pope  Boniface  VIII. 
canonized  him  as  a  saint  in  1297.  Louis's  brother  Charles, 
count  of  Anjou  and  Provence,  took  the  kmgdom  of  Naples 
from  Manfred  of  Suabia,  and  established  there  the  dynasty 
of  Anjou.  [Anjou.]  (Joinville,  Matthew  Paris,  and  the 
French  historians.) 

LOUIS  X.,  called  *Hutin,'an  old  French  word  meaning 
*  quarrelsome,'  son  nf  Philippe  le  Bel,  succeeded  his  father 
in  1314.  His  uncle  Charles  de  Vabis  had  the  puncipal 
share  of  the  government  during  his  reign,  although  the  King 
was  of  age.  Louis  imprisoned  and  put  to  death  his  wite 
Margaret  in  1315,  on  the  ground  of  adultery,  and  then 
married  Clemence  of  Hungary.  He  carried  on  an  unsuc- 
cessful war  against  the  count  of  Flanders,  to  maintain 
which  he  increased  the  taxes,  sold  the  judicial  offices,  and 
obliged  the  crown  serfs  to  purchase  their  freedom.  Louis 
died,  after  a  short  reign,  in  1316,  not  without  suspicions  of 
poison.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Philip  V. 

LOUIS  XL,  son  of  Charles  VII..  succeeded  his  father 

in  1 461,  being  then  thirty-nine  years  of  age.     He  had  early 

exhibited  a  duplicity  of  disposition,  for  which   his  father 

I  mistrusted  him.    He  had  revolted  against  his  father  in 
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1456,  and  being  defeated,  bad  taken  reftige  at  the  court  of 
Philip,  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  protected  him  and  main- 
tainea  him  for  six  years*  until  his  father*s  death.  Louis, 
when  king,  became  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Charles,  the  son 
of  Philip.  The  principal  events  of  his  reign  are  connected 
with  ihose  of  CharlM,  and  are  described  under  Bourooonx. 
The  (tautious  cunning  and  consummate  hjrpocrisy  of  Louis 
gave  nim  the  advantage  over  the  rash  ooun«e  and  head- 
long passion  of  Charles,  which  at  last  caused  his  ruin  and 
death  at  the  siege  of  Nanci,  in  January,  1477.  Louis  was 
successful  in  depressing  the  power  of  the  feudal  nobles, 
several  of  whom  he  put  to  death,  and  in  rendering  the  au- 
thority  of  the  crown  mdependent  of  them.  He  took  into 
his  service  a  body  of  Swiss,  and  kept  also  ten  thousand 
French  infkntry,  whom  he  paid  out  of  his  own  treasury. 
He  carried  on  a  war  against  Maximihan  of  Austria,  who  had 
married  Mary  of  Burgundy,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Duke 
Charles,  and  took  from  him  Artois  and  Franche  Cornt^  : 
but  at  last  peace  was  made  between  them  by  the  treaty  of 
Arras,  in  1482.  Louis  also  made  peace  with  Edward  IV. 
of  England.  Charles  of  Anjou,  count  of  Provence,  be- 
queathed that  province  to  Louis  XL,  as  well  as  his  claims 
to  the  thrones  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  a  bequest  which  led  to 
the  subsequent  attempts  of  the  French  to  conquer  Naples. 
Louis  XI.  died  in  1483,  being  sixty  years  of  age.  He  was 
a  strange  compound  of  daring  and  superstition,  of  abilities 
and  weakness,  of  firmness  and  perseverance  in  his  political 
views,  joined  to  an  abject  meanness  of  sentiment  and 
habit.  The  taille,  or  direct  taxation,  was  tripled  under  his 
reign.  He  was  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  '  Most 
Christian  King,'  which  was  eiven  him  by  the  pope  in  1469. 
The  best  account  of  Louis  XI.  is  given  by  his  contemporary 
and  confidant  Comines,  in  his  '  M^moires.' 

LOUIS  XIL,son  of  Charles,  duke  of  Orleans,  descended 
from  a  younger  son  of  Charles  V.,  succeeded,  in  1 498, 
Charles  VlU.,  who  had  left  no  children.  He  had  been 
obliged  by  Louis  XL  to  marnr  his  daughter  Joan  in  1476, 
but  after  his  accession  to  the  throne  he  dissolved  the 
marriage,  and  married  Anne  of  Britanny,  the  widow  of 
Charles  VUI.  Louis  asserted  his  claims  to  the  duchy  of 
Milan,  which  were  derived  from  his  grandmother  Valentina 
Visconti,  daughter  of  John  Galeasio,  duke  of  Milan,  and 
sister  of  the  last  duke  Filippo  Maria,  who  had  died  without 
leaving  legitimate  children.  But  Filippo  Maria  left  a  na- 
tural daughter  Bianca,  who  had  married  the  famous  oon- 
dottiere  Francesco  Sfona,who  succeeded  his  father-in-law 
as  duke  of  Milan,  and  the  Sforxa  &mily  had  been  confirmed 
in  the  possession  of  the  duchy  by  the  emperor,  Milan  beine 
oonftidered  as  a  fief  of  the  empire.  Francesco  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Galeazso,  who,  being  murdered  in  1475,  left  an 
infant  son  Gian  Galeazso,  whcie  uncle  Ludovioo  assumed 
the  government  during  his  minority.  After  the  death  of 
Gian  Galeazso  in  1494,  Ludovico,  who  was  suspected  of 
having  poisoned  hb  nephew,  was  proclaimed  Duke,  and 
oon  firmed  by  a  diploma  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I. 
Louis  however  marched  with  an  army  into  Italy  and  took 

{possession  of  the  duchy  of  Milan  in  1 499.  In  the  fol- 
owing  year  he  made  Ludovico  Sforza  prisoner,  and  carried 
him  to  France,  where  he  died  in  confinement  Em- 
boldened by  this  success,  I^ouis  now  put  forward  the 
claims  of  the  crown  of  France  to  the  possession  of  Naples 
derived  from  the  A^jous.  [Louis  XI.J  These  claims  had 
already  been  asserted  by  nis  predecessor  Charles  Vllln 
who  however,  after  mvading  Naples,  was  obliged  to  give 
up  his  conquest.  The  Aragonese  dynasty  had  resumed 
possession  of  that  kingdom ;  and  Frederic  of  Aragon.  who 
was  kinff  of  Naples,  feeling  that  he  was  too  weak  to  resist 
Lous  Xll.,  applied  for  assistance  to  his  relative  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  king  of  Spain,  who  sent  him  an  army  under 
the  OP*«orated  commander  Gonzalo  of  Cordova.  Louis  had 
recourse  to  secret  negotiations ;  he  proposed  to  Ferdinand 
of  Spain  to  dethrone  his  relative  and  proteg^.  and  to  divide 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  between  them.  Such  a  proposal 
was  exactly  suited  to  the  character  of  Ferdinand,  and  he 
assented  to  it.  Whilst  Louis  marched  against  Naples, 
Gonxalo,  in  consequence  of  secret  orders  from  his  master, 
was  occupying  in  his  name  the  towns  of  Calabria  and 
Puglia;  and  a  third  worthy  partner  in  such  a  trans- 
action. Pope  Alexander  VI..  gave  to  Louis  the  solemn  in- 
vestiture of  the  crown  of  Naples,  which  be  had  h  few  years 
before  bestowed  upon  the  unfortunate  Frederic  The  latter, 
perceiving  the  perfidiousne»s  of  bis  Spanitih  relative,  sur- 
rendered himftelf  to  Louis,  who  gave  him  the  duchy  of 


Anjou  and  a  pension  for  life.  Looit  and  FeidiaaiMl  wmtk 
quarrelled  about  their  respective  shares  of  the  spoil,  aad 
Ferdinand  gave  orders  to  Gonialo  to  drive  away  the  Frendi 
firom  Naples.  The  two  battles  of  Seminara  and  Crrigmls. 
both  fought  in  April,  1503,  in  which  the  Freoeh  were  de 
feated  by  the  Spaniards,  decided  the  hUi  of  the  kiii|pdos  cf 
Naples,  which  became  entirely  subject  to  Soein.  A  wjmn 
after  Pope  Julius  IL  formed  a  league  with  FerdioasM  sad 
the  Swiss  to  drive  the  French  out  of  ItaW  altogether ;  and  sf- 
ter  three  campaigns,  Gaston  de  Foul,  duke  of  NeiBo«ra,b«iag 
killed  at  the  batUe  of  Ravenna,  the  French  abandoned  Lom- 
bardy ;  and  Maximilian  Sfona,  son  of  Ludovioo,  supported  by 
the  Swiss,  assumed  the  ducal  crown  of  Milan  in  161 1-  Lseu 
sent  a  ficsh  army  into  Italy  under  La  Trimooille,  who  vh 
beaten  at  Novara  by  the  Swiss,  in  June,  151J;  and  thas. 
after  fifteen  years  of  fluting,  intrigues,  and  negetiattecA. 
the  French  lost  all  their  conquests  in  Italy.  Losis  Xll. 
has  been  styled  by  courtly  historians  *  the  hthtr  «f  L* 
people ;'  he  was,  in  fiict,  kind-hearted  towards  bis  saibieria. 
and  he  reduced  the  taxes  by  one-half;  but  his  Ibrnrj 
policy  was  unjust  and  imprudent  In  order  to  Ibnrard  hn 
ambitious  purposes  he  allied  himself  to  the  atroeioos  Bor^u* 
and  the  unprincipled  Ferdinand ;  and  the  calsmitira  vhrb 
his  troops  inflicted  upon  Italy,  the  horrors  of  the  sftorwcc 
of  Brescia,  the  cruel  execution  of  Count  Avogadro  and  k  • 
two  sons  because  they  resisted  the  invaders,  and  i<i*:<r 
atrocities  committed  by  the  French  commanden^  are  gic^t 
stains  on  the  memory  of  this  *  paternal  *  naonarch.  Usnc; 
lost  his  best  troops,  he  reluctantly  gave  up  his  IuHmu 
schemes,  made  peace  with  Ferdinand  and  the  pope,  and,  u 
the  age  of  fifty-three,  married  Marr,  sister  of  Henqr  VUI 
of  England.  His  young  wife  made  him  forget  hie  yesn 
and  the  weakness  of  his  constitution :  '  on  her  aeeoant,*  nti 
the  biographer  of  Ba>ard, '  he  changed  all  his  mode  of  Ufc . 
instead  of  dining  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  befax 
he  fixed  his  dinner-hour  at  noon ;  and  instead  of  going  t» 
bed  at  six  in  the  evening,  as  heretofbre,  he  often  sat  op  tfl 
midnight'  He  did  not  live  quite  three  months  nllar  hs 
marriage,  and  died  at  Paris,  in  January,  1515,  lennag  » 
male  issue.    He  was  succeeded  by  Frimcis  I. 

LOUIS  XUI.,  son  of  Henri  IV.  and  of  Mary  de*  M«fcrv 
succeeded  his  fother  in  1610,  being  oidv  nine  y^escssrr. 
under  the  regency  of  his  mother.    In  October,  16IC  it 
was  declared  to  be  of  age,  and  in  the  following  jraar  U 
married  Anne,  daughter  of  Philip  HI.  of  Spain.    Conan» 
Coucini,  marshal    d'Ancre,  a  Florentine,  the  frvoora* 
minister  of  the  queen-dowa^er,  had,  by  his  ineolcnce  snl 
his  intrigues,  excited  the  jealousy  of  manv  of  %h»  h<<% 
nobility,  with  the  prince  of  Cond6  at  their  bead,  wbe  ht 
the  court  and  began  a  civil  war.    Louis  XIIL,  who  «ai 
impatient  of  the  rule  of  his  mother,  and  of  the  fhvoon'r. 
but  had  not  spirit  enough  to  shake  it  off,  consulted  wok  i 
young  courtier  called  Luines,  and  by  his  adviee  ofdciH 
Vitri,  an  ofilcer  of  his  bodv-guard,  to  an  est  the  Banhil 
Vitri  stopped  him  on  the  drawbridge  of  the  LooTre :  t> 
marshal  attempted  to  defend  himself^  upon  which  Vit- 
killed  him.    The  people  of  Paris  made  groat  rejoksop  a 
his  death,  dragged  his  body  through  the  streets,  c«t  ii  t» 
pieces,  and  threw  it  into  the  river.    The  pa r< lament  «f 
Paris  declared  him  to  have  been  guilty  of  treason  and  «.*- 
eery,  and  on  the  same  grounds  sentenced  his  wile,  who  n 
also  a  Florentine,  named  Gali^ai,  to  be  beheaded,  and  b«r 
body  burned,  a  sentence  whicn  was  executed  on  the  *:L 
July,  1617.     This  trial  and  sentence  are  amongst  the  Bis 
disgraceful  of  the  old  French  judicature.    The  queen  4.  v* 
ager  was  sent  to  Blois  under  arrest    Luines  now  b<rs»* '(« 
ruling  favourite ;  for  Louis  was  totally  incapable  of  govrrt- 
ing  himself  during  the  whole  of  his  life.     Some  years  sf  ■? 
the  queen-dowager  escaped  from  Blois,  and  being  snpporM 
by  several  nobles,  the  civil  war  broke  out  i^in  ;  bat  A.*- 
mand  da  Plessis,  bishop  of  Lu^on.  known  afterwards  aa 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  acted  as  mediator  between  the  kms 
and  his  mother,  in  consequence  of  which  he  ohcanicti  t 
cardinal's  hat,  and  in  1624  became  minbtcr,  and  Utt'.r 
pime-minister,  which  he  continued  to  be  till  has  dra;^ 
in    1642.      Richelieu  was  certainly  one  of  the  grea>»T 
ministers  of  France  under  the  old  monarchy;  fatile    -si 
resources,  firm,  sagacious,  and  unscrupulous,  he  sooeardH 
in  humbling  and  weakening  the  feudal  nobtlitv,  and  thtd 
paved  the  way  for  the  absolute  government  of  umm  SCIV^ 
He  checked  the  ambition  of  the  hou>e  of  Austria  hy  asan  t 
ing,  first  secretly    and   aftentards    openly,    the  ttt  laisil 
Protestant  states  and  the  Swedes,  by  which  means  Fmnee 
uigitized  by  VJ^^^^v  iv^ 
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teqnifBd  a  oootidenble  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Empire.  In  1628  Richelieu  took  La  Rochcd)e,  the  great 
fttrongbold  of  the  Protestants  of  France,  which  had  often 
withstood  the  kingly  forces  under  the  former  reigns.  The 
French  armies  took  an  important  part  in  the  thirty  years' 
wir;  they  acted  on  the  Rhine  in  concert  with  the  Swedes, 
whilst  another  French  army  carried  on  the  war  in  Italy 
igtiost  the  Spam'ards,  a  third  army  was  fighting  in  Flan- 
jers,  and  a  fourth  on  the  frontiers  of  Catalonia.  The 
French  ware  generally  successful :  they  took  Roussillon, 
AJstce,  the  ducny  of  Bar,  and  other  provinces.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1642,  Richelieu  died  at  Paris,  being  d8  years  of  age. 
Hit  great  object  had  been,  during  all  his  ministry,  to  render 
the  goremment  of  the  king  absolute,  and  he  succeeded. 
Richelieu  at  the  same  time  patronized  learning  and  the  fine 
irts ;  he  established  the  royal  press ;  he  embellished  Paris ; 
be  WM  mag:nifioent  and  high-minded :  his  ambition  was  not 
1  selfish  or  a  vulgar  one.  Among  his  agents  and  confi- 
dants there  was  a  Capuchin,  called  Father  Joseph,  whom 
he  em|dk>yed  in  the  most  secret  and  important  affairs,  and 
who  seems  to  have  equalled  his  master  in  abilities. 

Louis  survived  his  minister  only  a  few  months ;  he  died 
in  May,  1643,  leaving  his  son  Louis  XIV.  a  minor,  under 
the  regency  of  the  queen-mother. 

(Hinault,  AMgi  de  VHiMtoire  de  France ;  Vie  du  vM- 
tabU  Phe  Joieph ;  Coxe  and  the  other  historians  of  the 
Thirty  Years*  War.) 

LOUIS  XIV.  succeeded  his  fother  in  1643,  being  then 
baldly  five  years  old.  His  reign,  including  his  minority, 
luted  sevens-two  years,  a  lonz  and  important  period,  marked 
by  many  events  and  vicissitu&s  all  over  Europe,  in  most  of 
which  Loois  took  an  active  part.  The  history  of  such  a 
reign  requires  volumes,  and  has  been  written  or  adverted 
to  and  commented  upon  by  numerous  historians  who  have 
treated  of  that  age.  But  the  best  works  for  making  us  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  Louis  and  of  his  govern- 
ment, and  the  condition  of  France  under  his  reign,  are  the 
contemporary  memoirs  of  St  Simon,  Dangeau,  Louville, 
Noailles,  Cardinal  de  Retz,  Madame  de  Motteville,  and 
others,  and  above  all  the  writings  of  Louis  XIV.  himself, 
especially  his  Imtructione  pour  le  Dauphin^  which  reveal 
hu  most  secret  thoughts.  Cardinal  Mazarin,  an  Italian  by 
birth  and  a  pupil  of  Richelieu,  but  inferior  to  his  master, 
was  the  minister  of  the  regency  during  the  minority  of 
Loais.  He  continued  the  war  against  Spain  and  the 
emperor  of  Germany  in  conjunction  with  the  Swedes.  Tu- 
renne,  the  marshal  of  Grammont,  and  the  duke  of  Enghien, 
aHerwards  the  great  Cond^  distinguished  themselves  in 
ihose  wars.  The  treaties  of  Mtinster  and  Osnabruck 
(164S)  put  an  end  to  the  thirty  years*  war,  and  Masarin 
bftd  the  satisfaction  of  concludmg  this  peace,  called  that 
of  Westphalia,  by  which  France  acquired  Alsace,  the  Sunt- 
^u,  and  the  seigniory  of  the  bishoprics  of  Metz,  Toul, 
and  Verdun.  The  same  year  however  that  the  war  in 
Germany  was  terminated  the  civil  war  of  La  Fronde  broke 
out  in  France.  [Fronds,  La.]  The  parliament  of  Paris 
and  several  of  the  high  nobility  revolted  against  the  au- 
thority of  the  cardinal.  Louis,  then  ten  years  of  age,  the 
queen  regent,  and  Mazarin.were  obliged  to  leave  the  capital 
m  January,  1649,  and  this  humiliation  seems  to  have  made 
a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  Louis,  and  to  have  con- 
tributed to  render  him  mistrustful,  arbitrary,  and  stem. 
After  some  fighting,  peace  was  made,  and  the  court  re- 
entered Paris  in  the  month  of  August.  This  was  the  same 
year  in  which  Charles  I.  was  beheaded  in  England  and  the 
monarchy  abolished.  The  prince  of  Cond^  who  had  been 
the  means  of  appeasing  the  civil  war,  having  given  offence  to 
the  queen  and  the  cardinal,  was  arrested,  and  Turenne  and 
other  Frondeurs  began  again  the  civil  war  in  the  following 
year  (1650).  [Condb',  Louis  db.]  In  1651  the  queen 
ordered  the  lelease  of  Conde ;  Turenne  made  his  peace  with 
the  court,  and  Biazarin  was  exiled  by  a  sentence  of  the  par- 
haoaent  of  Paris.  Cond6  however  continued  the  war,  and 
being  joined  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  took  possession  of 
Pans,  which  the  court  had  left  again.  In  October,  1652, 
an  arrangement  took  place,  the  kins  re-entered  Paris, 
Cond£  emigrated  to  join  the  Spaniards,  the  cardinal  de 
Rets,  one  ^  the  chief  actors  in  the  disturbances,  was  put  in 
pHKon  at  Vincennes,  and  Mazarin  himself  returned  to 
Paris  in  Februar>-,  1653,  and  resumed  the  ministry.  In 
1654  Louis  XIV.  made  his  first  campaign  in  Flanders 
against  the  Spaniards.  In  the  following  year  he  concluded 
a  treaty  of  alliance  with  Cromwell  against  Spain.    The 


war  continued  that  and  the  next  year  with  various  success ; 
Turenne  commanded  the  French  troops,  and  the  prince  of 
Cond6  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Spaniards  against  his  own 
country. 

In  1567  the  emperor  Ferdinand  III.  died,  and  Mazara 
intrigued  to  prevent  the  election  of  his  son  Leopold,  and  to 
obtain  the  imperial  dignity  for  Louis  XIV.     He  began  by 
supporting,  through  his  agents  at  the  Diet,  the  pretensions 
of  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  and  representing  and  exagge- 
rating the  danger  to  the  liberties  of  Germany  which  would 
attend  another  election  of  an  Austrian  prince  to  the  impe- 
rial throne.    It  was  soon  found  however  that  the  elector  of 
Bavaria  was  not  likely  to  be  nominated^  and  Mazarin  then 
intrigued  separately  with  the  electors  in  favour  of  Louis. 
He  bribed,  by  actual  disbursements  of  money  and  ample 
promises  of   territorial  aggrandisement,  the    archbishops 
electors  of  Treves  and  Cologne,  as  well  as  the  elector-pala- 
tine, and  even  the  elector  of  Brandenburg.    Had  he  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  over  the  elector  of  Mayence,  John  Philip 
de  Scboenbom,  chancellor  of  the  empire,  Louis  XIV.  would 
have  succeeded.      Louis  himself  repaired  to  Metz,  his 
army  being  cantoned  in  that  neighbourhood,  as  if  to  sup- 
port his  pretensions.      The  cardinal  sent  to  the  Diet  at 
Frankfort  the  marshal  of  Grammont  and  M.  de  Lyonne 
to  further  his  object.    In  his  instructions  he  empowered 
them   to  offer  to  the  elector  of  Mayence  300,000  livres» 
besides  a  revenue  of  90,000  more  for  his  relations,  and» 
if  necessary,  to  send  at  once  to  Frankfort  the  value  of 
1,200,000  livres  in  plate  and  other  veluable  objects  as  a 
security.    {Instructions  adressies  de  Stenay,  le  29  Juiilet, 
1657,  par  Mazarin,  d  Messrs.  de  Granmont  et  de  Lyonne, 
Quotea  by  Lemontey  among  the  Pieces  Justificatives  of  his 
Essai  sur  VEtablissement  Monarchique  de  Louis  XIV,) 
The  elector  of  Mayence  however  adjourned  the  election  to 
the  following  year,  and  wrote  to  Leoiold  of  Austria,  king 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  son  of  Feninand,  promising  him 
his  vote.    The  other  electors  kept  tie  money  they  had  re- 
ceived from  Mazarin,  and  turned  also  in  fiivour  of  Leopold, 
who  was  unanimously  elected  in  1658.    From  that  time 
began  the  bitter  animosi^  of  Louii  against  Leopold,  which 
lasted  half  a  century,  and  was  the  lause  of  three  long  and 
bloody  wars. 

Meantime  the  war  with  Spain  vas  brought  to  a  close  in 
November,  1659,  by  cardinal  Mazuin,  by  the  treaty  of  the 
Bidasoa,  in  which  the  marriage  btween  the  Infanta  Maria 
Theresa,  daughter  of  Philip  IV.  cf  Spain,  and  Louis  XIV., 
was  concluded.  Spain  gave  up  tie  Artois  and  Roussillun, 
and  stipulated  for  a  free  pardon  b  the  Prince  of  Cond^. 

The  new  queen  was  married  aid  made  her  entrance  into 
Paris  the  following  year  (1660^  She  brought  with  her 
half  a  million  of  crowns  as  a  d<wry.  She  was  extremely 
weak  in  her  intellect  and  childisl  in  her  habits,  but  harm- 
less and  good-natured.  Louis  XIV.  always  behaved  to  her 
with  considerate  regard,  butiieve  fblt  any  affection  towards 
her,  and  he  resorted  to  the  sociity  of  a  succession  of  mis- 
tresses, of  whom  Mademoiselle  de  la  Vallidre,  Madame 
de  Montespan,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon  are  the  most 
known. 

In  February,  1661,  Mazarin  cmduded  at  Vincennes  a 
third  and  last  treaty  with  Charlei.  duke  of  Lorraine,  by 
which  Strasburg,  Phalsburg,  Stemi,  and  other  places  were 
given  up  to  France.  Nine  dys  after  this  treaty  Ma- 
zarin expired,  at  fifty-nine  yeas  of  age,  leaving  a  large 
fortune  to  his  nieces  Mancini,  nd  to  his  nephew,  whom 
he  made  duke  of  Nevers.  Maarin  was  more  successful 
at  the  close  of  his  career,  in  lis  treaties  of  peace,  than 
he  had  been  in  his  wars  and  Former  negotiations.  The 
following  satirical  epitaph,  publihed  at  the  time,  expresses 
the  common  feeling  in  that  respct:-' 

'  Enfln  le  cardinal  a  termine  mi  aort ; 
Fraofais !  qua  cUroDi-Doua  dca  Ktaiid  penoonaga  ? 
11  a  {kit  la  paU,  U  est  mort; 
II  ne  pouTcit  pour  ooua  rieo  lire  daTantage.* 

With  the  death  of  Cardina'  Mazarin  began  the  real 
emancipation  of  Louis  XI V^  wo  firom  that  moment  took 
the  reins  of  the  government  etirely  into  his  hands.  He 
dismissed  and  imprisoned  FouAiet,  the  superintendent  or 
minister  of  finance,  and  .had  hn  tried  on  the  charges  of 
peculation  and  treason  by  anextraordinary  commission, 
which  condemned  him  to  bauhment;  but  l^uis  aggra- 
vated the  sentence  by  shutting  im  up  in  the  castle  of  P»g- 
nerol,  in  the  Alps,  where  he  <fed  in  1680.  In  appointing 
Colbert  in  the  room  of  Foubue  Louis  made  a  fi;ood  choiceg> 
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and  inuoh  of  tho  splendour  of  his  reign  is  due  to  that  ahle 
miniiter.  [CoLBaaT,  J«an  Baptistk.]  The  ruling  prin- 
ciple of  Louis  XIV.  was  Dure  ahsolutism.  The  king, 
according  to  him,  represented  the  whole  nation ;  all  power, 
ail  authority,  were  vested  in  him.  *L'6tat,  o'est  moi !  *  was 
bis  well-known  expression.  This  form  of  government,  he 
•aid,  was  the  host  suited  to  the  character  of  the  nation,  its 
habits,  ita  tastes,  its  situation.  In  his  written  instructions 
to  the  dauphin  he  tells  him  that '  all  which  is  found  in  tho 
extent  of  our  dominions,  of  whatever  nature  it  be,  belongs 
to  us.  The  monies  in  our  treasury,  as  well  as  those  which 
are  in  eharge  of  the  receivers  and  treasurers,  and  those 
which  we  leave  in  the  hands  of  our  subjects  for  the  purposes 
of  trade,  are  all  alike  under  our  care.  You  must  be  con« 
vinced  that  kings  are  absolute  brds,  and  have  the  full  and 
entire  disposal  ofall  pToperty,whether  in  the  possession  of  the 
elergy  or  of  laymen»  and  may  use  it  at  all  times  as  wise  eco- 
nomists. Likewise  the  lives  of  their  subjects  are  their  own 
property,  and  they  ought  to  be  careful  and  sparing  of  them. . . 
He  who  has  given  kings  to  men  has  ordered  them  to  be 
respected  as  his  lieutenants,  reserving  to  himself  alone  the 
rigot  of  examininfl[  their  conduct  It  is  hb  will  that  who- 
ever is  born  a  subject  should  obey  without  discrimination 
or  reservation..  • .  The  essential  defect  of  the  monarchy  of 
England  is  that  the  prince  cannot  raise  men  or  money 
without  the  parliament,  nor  keep  the  parliament  assembled 
without  lessening  thereby  his  own  antnohty.'  {CEuvrei  do 
Louis  XIK  vol.  ii,  Paris,  1816.) 

Louis  XIV.  completed  the  work  begun  b^  Richelieu : 
he  changed  France  from  a  feudal  monarchy  mto  an  abso- 
lute one.  Ximenes,  Charles  V.,  and  Philip  U.  had  effected 
the  same  change  in  Spain ;  but  they  had  the  clergy  and  the 
Inauisition  to  suppoit  and  share  their  power,  and  the  abso* 
lutism  of  Spain  stood  longer  than  that  of  France.  Louis 
enticed  the  high  nobilty  from  their  rural  mansions,  attracted 
them  to  court,  empl<yed  them  about  his  person,  gave 
them  pensions  or  placed  them  In  his  regular  army,  and 
completely  broke  down  their  former  spirit  of  independence. 
With  regard  to  the  churoh,  he  distributed  its  temporalities 
lo  his  favourites,  both  clsrical  and  lay,  bestowed  livinp  and 
pensions  and  abbacies  ir  commendam  on  courtly  abb&,  and 
thus  rendered  the  clergy  locile  and  subservient  to  the  crown. 
He  had  several  disputeswith  the  court  of  Rome,  in  which 
be  treated  the  pope  with  great  asperity ;  twice  he  braved 
the  pontiff,  through  his  anhassador,  in  the  middle  of  Rome 
[Alxxakdbr  VII.;  Innccknt  XI.];  twice  he  seized  upon 
Avignon,  and  twice  he  obiged  the  papal  court  to  make  him 
humble  apologies.  In  hii  old  age  he  became  very  devout, 
intolerant,  and  superstitiois,  and  yet  he  mistrusted  the  papal 
court :  '  You  know,'  he  vrote  to  his  ambassador,  *  that  the 
court  of  Rome  always  seeb  for  opportunities  and  pretences 
to  extend  ita  authority  ]  tlat  whatever  concession  it  obtains 
fh>m  other  states  throucrhthe  necessities  of  the  times  and 
political  expediency  it  anewards  considers  as  its  own  right; 
and  that  when  at  last  a  ting  takes  up  the  defence  of  his 
own  prerogatives,  he  findi  himself  involved  in  much  more 
serious  disputes  than  if  he  had  stood  out  against  encroach- 
ment at  first*  (Lettre  as  Boi  au  Cardinal  d'EstrSes,  27 
Mai,  1703  ) 

After  the  death  of  Kaiarin,  Louis  admitted  no  more 
ecclesiastics  into  his  coatcil.  The  spirit  of  jealousy  of 
the  Qallican  church  mar^  it  lees  dependent  on  Rome 
and  more  subservient  to  tb  crown ;  and  the  Itostihty  of  tho 
magistracy  against  the  clo-gy  furnished  the  kin^  with  an 
arm  always  ready  to  checkany  mutinous  dUposition  in  the 
clerical  body.  Loub  XIV  made  the  throne  support  the 
church,  but  did  not  look  tothe  church  for  a  support  to  the 
throne.  He  endeavoured  o  stop  the  increase  of  monks 
and  monasteries,  whom  hodescnbes,  in  his  '  Instructions 
pour  le  Dauphin,'  as  '  usclM  to  the  church  and  burthen- 
some  to  the  state.* 

The  parlbments  were  ab  subdued,  like  the  nobility  and 
cleigy,  by  the  absolute  will  tf  Louis.  When  only  seventeen 
years  of  age,  in  l/d6,  the  itl-liament  of  Paris  having  made 
some  remonstrances  againslin  edict  of  the  king  concerning 
the  coinage,  he  rode  from  ^fncennes  to  Paris,  entered  the 
hall  of  tho  parliament,  boUMl  as  he  was,  holding  his  whip 
in  hb  hand,  and,  addressii^  the  first  president,  told  him 
that  the  meetings  of  that  K)dv  had  produced  calamities 
enough,  and  that  he  order^  tnem  to  cease  dis^cussing  hb 
edicts.  *  And  you,  Mr.  Preldont,'  said  he»  *  I  forbid  you  to 
allow  it* 
In  1667  Loub  issued  an  e<ct  forbidding  the  parlbment  of 


Paris  from  making  any  roBOMtraoMt 
edicts  before  regbtering  them,  and  not  until  eisbt  dsnra  thm 
it  had  obediently  registered  them,  after  wfaieb  tbe  parfia— wi 
might  address  bim  written  remonstrmnoas.  Frooi  tbat  timm 
and  to  the  end  of  hb  reign  tbe  parliament  offsfed  littfe  m 
no  impediment  to  tbe  royal  authority;  it  witbdivv  ttelf 
from  state  affairs,  and  confined  iUtltt  to  ita  jnlkAl  ftm^ 
tbns. 

Having  destroyed  all  opposition  firooi  tba  only  onkn  wbiik 
enjoyed  any  consideration  m  tbe  stale.  Loub  took  catt  ts 
make  it  known  to  tbe  twrs  6tat.  or  commons*  tbat  b  vat 
not  for  its  advantage  that  he  had  bumbled  Iba  |winlifail 
classes.  In  fact,  he  did  not  oonsider  tbe  iiera  ^tat  aa  htm- 
ing  a  elasa,  but  as  an  ignoble  crowd  of  rotnriara  who  w«i 
doomed  to  work  for  bim  and  to  obey  bb  maadalcs^  and 
from  amongst  whom  he  deigned  from  tfana  to  tioM  to  aibct 
some  individuab  as  objects  of  bb  favoor.  In  bb  fhWiinI 
edict  of  1679,  concerning  dueb,  be  speaks  witb  tbe  BM«t 
insulting  contempt  of  all  persons  *  of  ignoble  birtb  *  wfaa  ais 
'  insolent  enough '  to  call  out  gentkimen  to  fight ;  aad  a 
case  of  death  or  serious  wonnds  resulting  tberefSxnn,  be  tm- 
tences  them  to  be  strangled  and  their  goods  conAMatad,  «.i 
awards  the  same  penalties  to  those  gentlemen  who  skad 
presume  to  fight  against  'unworthy  persona  and  for  ab)fct 
causes.'  This  law,  most  offensive  to  the  ^reat  maam  of  tht 
French  people,  was  oonfirmed  after  Loaisi'a  death  by  t^ 
edict  of  February,  1723,  and  continued  in  rigour  tiU  tb 
fall  of  the  old  monarchy. 

Lonis  establbhed  that  system  of  centralitation  in  the 
adminbtration  which  has  been  fbllowed  and  reodanai  bmtv 
complete  by  tbe  various  governments  that  bare  soeceedrd 
each  other  till  our  own  days,  and  which  renders  Fiaafoa  lie 
most  compact  power  in  Europe,  and  in  which  tba  MOeo  «f 
tho  executive  residing  at  Parb  b  felt  at  every  slap  by  evtr; 
individual  in  the  moat  remote  oomers  of  tbe  kinfftan.  Hs 
at  the  same  time  began  tbe  first  labours  for  a  r«g«lar  m- 
tem  of  legislation,  1^  issuing  separate  ordonnaneea  fix  anl 
and  criminal  process,  for  commercial  mattara,  te4ba  radi 
and  forests,  and  for  the  marine,  and  which  witb  all  tbcsr  mpi- 
fections  formed  the  basb  of  distinct  codes.  Tba  edneatMa  J 
Loub  had  been  very  imperfect,  and  be  waa  biraaalf  is  pm 
measure  yninformed ;  but  be  encouraged  icieooe  aad"i:ii- 
rature,  for  which  be  was  rewarded  by  nnmeronta  flAtlem. 
His  reign  was  a  brilliant  epoch  of  learning  in  Francs.  Witi 
re^d  to  the  arts,  he  had  more  pomp  than  taste;  be  irit  a 
pnde  in  conquering  obstacles,  aa  the  miUions  he  lavnM 
on  Versailles,  in  a  moat  unfavotuahlo  locabty»  aapfr 
testify. 

Loub  XIV.  hated  the  Protestants,  not  so  mtsdi  fna 
religious  bigotry  as  because  he  considered  them  aa  nsbdlk'-.t 
subiccts ;  ho  wanted  uniformity  in  everything,  in  rchgu.ci  •• 
well  as  politics.  Thb  led  him  to  that  most  unjust  and  dam- 
trous  measure,  the  revocation  of  tbe  edict  of  Nantes,  to  Ii}.\ 
by  which  Protestantbm  was  proscribed  in  France.  Fn»f^ 
lost  thousands  of  its  most  industrious  citizens,  who  repaitC 
to  England,  Switzerland,  Holland  and  Qermany,  cvrir; 
with  them  their  manufacturing  skill,  and  all  tbe  efcfta  %f 
Colbert  to  encourage  French  industry  were  rendered  ahv* 
tive  hj  that  cruel  and  fanatical  act,  of  which  the  ravoli  f 
the  Cevennes  and  the  war  of  extermination  which  foUcnv^ 
were  remote  consequences.  Tbe  persecution  of  the  Jas.- 
senbts  was  another  oonsequenoe  of  Louis's  inloleranca. 

Tho  foreign  wars  of  Ixiuis  XIV.  proceeded  in  gnal  un- 
sure from  the  same  ruling  principles  or  prejodieos  of  h« 
mind.  He  disliked  the  Dutch,'  whom  be  cooaidefad  is 
mercantile  plebeiaiK,  heretics,  and  republicans  *  a  ho^^' 
formed  of  too  many  heads,  which  cannot  be  wann«d  by  ti# 
fire  of  noble  passions  *  {Insiructkms  pour  U  Daupkati  t  L 
ii.,  p.  201);  and  he  carried  hb  antipathy  to  ihm  gran, 
without  having  succeeded  in  subjecting  that  small  nausR. 
whose  wealth  excited  enemies  against  him  ever>*wbci«.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  tbe  similarity  of  pw/a- 
dices  in  two  men,  however  dissimilar  in  some  rttpfctK 
Napoleon  and  Louis  XIV.  The  hatred  of  Napoleon  a«e*c»t 
England,  which  he  designated  as  a  nation  of  sbop^kicfenk 
was  like  that  of  Loub  against  the  Dutch,  and  it  pradocad 
similar  results  to  hiii  empire.  Tlie  same  defemnnatsan  •at 
establishino^  uniformity  m  everything;  the  same  Bs«fiml« 
a  unity  and  singleness  of  power,  wliicb  both  mistook  f  r 
strength ;  the  same  ambition  of  making  Fkanee  tba  mhrg 
nation  of  Europe  nnder  an  absolute  ruler,  were  alike  tfav 
dominant  principles,  or  rather  paasiooa,  of  the  *  Icgiliaato 
and  most  Chrbtian  king/  and  of  tbe  plabmn  *  child  mb4 
Digitized  by  ^.jjvjvjwi\^ 
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d«apio«  of  ^ke  R«Tolation.'  Several  of  the  plans  and 
•cbeoee  of  Louk  XIV.,  relative  to  forei|?n  conquests,  were 
Ibuod  in  the  archives,  and  were  revived  and  acted  upon 
hj  Bonaparte. 

The  irst  war  of  Lonis  XIV.  against  the  empepor  Leo- 
soid,  Holland,  and  Spain,  was  ended  hj  the  treaty  of 
KyoMKeii,  1678.  Louis  kept  the  Franche  Comt^  and 
pait  or  tfa«  Spanish  Netherlands.     The  war  hroke  out 

Spin  in  1689,  between  Louis  on  one  side,  and  the  Empire, 
olltnd,  and  England  on  the  other.  Louis  undertook  to 
npport  James  II.  in  Ireland,  hut  the  battle  of  the  Boyne 
And  the  eapitnlation  of  Lintenck  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of 
the  8taart«v  and  James  n.  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
exile  at  St.  Germain-en^Laye,  where  he  died  a  pensioner  of 
t^  French  king.  In  Germany  Louis  XIV.  caused  one  of 
t^  most  atrocious  acts  recorded  in  the  history  of  modem 
vufsre.  This  was  no  less  than  the  devastation  of  the 
PtUaLinate  hv  his  commanders,  A  district  of  more  than 
thirty  Englisn  miles  in  length,  with  the  towns  of  Heidel- 
berg, Manheim,  Speyer,  Oroenheim,  Cnitxenach,  Franken- 
^il,  Ingelheim,  Bacharach,  Sinzheim,  and  others,  was 
nta^,  plundmd,  and  burnt,  in  cold  blood,  under  the 
pretence  of  forming  a  barrier  between  the  Frendi  army  and 
Its  enemies.  A  ery  of  indignation  resounded  throughout 
&li  Europe  at  the  disastrous  news.  It  was  just  about  this 
time  that  James  Stuart  solicited,  from  his  exile  at  St  Ger- 
main, the  assistance  of  the  emperor  against  William  of 
Onnge,  in  the  name  of  legitimacy  and  the  Catholic  religion. 
Leopold  in  his  answer  observed,  '  that  there  are  no  people 
who  injure  so  much  the  cause  of  religion  as  the  French 
themtclves,  who  on  one  side  support  the  Turks,  the  enemies 
of  all  Christendom,  to  the  detriment  of  the  Empire ;  and  on 
the  other,  have  ravaged  and  burnt  innocent  towns,  which 
bed  surrendered  by  capitulations  signed  by  the  hand  of  the 
Daaphin :  they  have  burnt  the  palaces  of  princes,  plundered 
ibe  churches,  carried  away  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  and 
treated  Catholics  with  a  cruelty  of  which  the  Turks  them- 
ielves  would  be  ashamed.'  (Letter  from  the  Emperor 
Leopold  to  James  IL,  9lh  April,  1 689,  in  the  Mcmoiree  de 
Jacques  77.,  vol.  iv.)  In  1693  the  unfortunate  town  of 
He Kielberg,  which  had  been  partly  restored  by  the  inhabit- 
Bntft,  waa  taken  again  by  the  French  marshal  De  Lorges, 
the  women  were  violated,  the  churches  set  on  fire,  and  the 
inhabitants  in  general,  15,000  in  number,  stripped  of  every 
thing  and  driven  away  from  their  homes.  On  these  news 
I  *  Te  Deum'  was  sung  at  Paris,  and  a  coin  struck,  which 
tfpre«ented  the  town  in  flames,  with  the  inscription,  '  Rex 
iixit  et  fkctum  est!*  The  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697, 
terminated  the  war,  by  which  I^uis  gained  nothing,  acknow- 
ledged William  III.  as  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  restored 
the  duke  of  Lorraine  to  his  dominions. 

The  third  war  of  Louis  was  that  of  the  Spanish  succession. 
It  began  in  1701  and  lasted  13  years,  convulsed  all  Europe, 
ViA  was  terminated  at  last  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713. 
Loui*  succeeded  in  establish ipg  a  Bourbon  dynasty  in  Spain, 
^Qt  this  was  the  only  advantage  he  gained ;  his  armies  had 
been  repeatedly  defeated  by  Eugene  and  Marlborough,  his 
be9t  generals  were  dead,  his  treasury  was  exhausted,  his  sub- 
fects  were  tired  of  war  and  of  taxes,  and  he  himself  was 
broken  down  in  health  and  spirits,  a  mere  shadow  of  what 
be  had  been.  He  lingered  about  two  years  more,  during 
rfaich  he  legitimated  his  numerous  natural  children ;  made 
lift  will,  by  which  he  appointed  his  nephew,  Philip  Duke  of 
Orleans,  regent  during  the  ininority  of  his  great  -grandson 
end  heir  L)uts  XV. ;  fell  ill  in  August,  1715,  and  died  the 
lit  of  the  following  September,  77  years  of  aee. 

After  divesting  the  character  of  Louis  XIV.  of  the  exag- 
inated  nraise  bestowed  on  him  by  flattery  or  national 
lamty,  aiter  animadverting  upon  his  numerous  faults,  and 
Jren  crimes,  it  must  be  fairly  acknowledged  that  ho  was  a 
tnarkable  prince,  and  had  many  valuable  qualities.  He 
ii»  active,  intelligent,  nnd  regular  in  business ;  quick  in 
IwcoTcring  the  abilities  of  others,  an  able  administrator 
kmiell^  endowed  with  a  constant  equanimity  in  adversity 
to  %eU  as  pro^erity,  and  a  perfect  self-command ;  a  kind 
tanter,  he  was  not  prone  to  change  his  servants  capriciously, 
»B»  not  harsh  in  rebuking  them,  and  was  ever  ready  to  en- 
mirage  merit,  and  praise  and  reward  zeal  for  his  service. 
Senoe  he  had  many  faithful  and  devoted  servants.  His 
Banner  was  noble,  and  bis  appearance  imposing;  he  acted 
he  king,  but  he  acted  it  admirably,  at  least  to  the  then  taste 
f  th«  people ;  he  had  a  lively  sense  of  decorum  and  out- 
r&rd  propriety,  which  never  forsook  him.    What  he  knew 


he  learnt  by  himself:  his  naHiral  gifts  and  the  expertenoe  of 
his  youth,  passed  among  civil  wars,  made  up  for  his  want  of 
learning  and  of  study.  If  he  carried  his  notions  of  abso- 
lutism to  an  extreme,  he  was  evidently  persuaded  of  his 
supposed  right,  and  acted  as  much  from  a  sense  of  duty  as 
from  inclination.  In  his  reign  of  seventy-two  years  he 
reared  the  fabric  of  the  absolute  monardiy  in  France,  which 
continued  for  seventy-two  years  more  after  his  death ;  and 
when  it  was  shaken  to  pieces  in  the  Storms  of  the  Revolution, 
still  the  ruling  principles  of  his  administration,  uniformity 
and  centralization,  survived  the  wreck,  and  France  is  still 
governed  by  them. 

Louis  XIV.  raised  the  revenue  of  France  to  750  millions 
of  livres,  or  about  30  millions  steriing,  an  enormous  sum 
considering  the  then  poverty  of  the  country.  Hie  taille,  or 
direct  tax,  was  very  unequally  assessed.  The  evils  of  the 
system  of  taxation  under  his  reign  are«exhibited  in  \l  book, 
printed  in  1694,  called  *  A  Compendious  History  of  the 
Taxes  in  France.'  Louis  spent  3865  millons  of  livres  for 
his  two  last  wars,  that  which  ended  by  the  peace  of  Rys- 
wick, and  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and  he  lef^  at 
his  death  a  debt  of  more  than  two  thousand  millions.  He  set 
un  the  fatal  example  of  those  enormous  permanent  armies 
which  the  other  powers  of  Europe  were  oUiged  to  imitate  in 
their  own  defence,  and  thus  gave  that  mistaken  impulse  to- 
wards making  France  a  nation  of  soldiers,  which  has  oeen  the 
occasion  of  much  mischief  ever  since.  {Mtmoires  Complete 
et  Autfientiques  du  Due  de  St.  Bimon  sur  le  Siecle  de 
Louis  XIV,,  21  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1829-30;  Lemontery, 
Bssai  sur  rEtablissement  monardkique  de  Louis  XI V.^  et 
sur  les  Alterations  quHl  eprouvapendant  la  Vie  de  ce  PHnee, 
forming  the  Sth  vol.  of  the  •  (Euvres  de  P.  E.  Lemontev,' 
Paris,  1829 ;  H^ault,  Abr6g6  Chronologique  de  tHistotra 
de  Prance ;  Voltaire,  Steele  de  Louis  XlV\;  and  the  other 
French  historians.) 

LOUIS  XV.,  bom  in  February,  1710,  was  the  only  sur- 
viving son  of  the  duke  de  Bourgugne,  eldest  son  of  Louis 
the  Dauphin,  son  of  Louis  XIV.  The  Dauphin  died  in 
1711,  and  his  son  the  duke  of  Bourgogne  died  in  1712. 
The  younger  brother  of  the  duke  of  Bourgogne  was 
Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  who, 
except  his  nephew  Louis  XV.,  was  the  only  legitimate 
descendant  of  Louis  XIV.  who  survived  that  king.  The 
mother  of  Louis  XV.  was  Maria  Adelaide  of  Sav(^,  who 
died  in  1712.  Philippe  d'Orl^ans,  son  of  Philippe  de  France, 
brother  of  Louis  XI  v.,  and  the  head  of  the  actual  Orleans 
branch  of  the  Bourbons,  was  appointed  regent.  Louis  XIV. 
had  by  his  will  appointed  a  council  of  regency,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  the  duke  of  Orleans,  but  the  parliament  of 
Paris  acknowledged  the  duke  as  sole  regent.  In  gratitude  the 
Regent  issued,  on  the  1 5th  September,  a  declaration,  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  restoring  to  the  parliament  the  right  of 
making  remonstrances  on  the  royal  edicts,  letters  patent, 
and  declarations,  before  it  registered  them. 

The  duke  of  Orleans  had  acquired  an  unfavourable  repu- 
tation as  a  man  of  licentious  habits,  and  as  destitute  of  reli- 
gious and  moral  principles.  This  corruption  was  partly 
ascribed  to  tho  Abb6  Dubois,  an  unprincipled  man,  who 
had  been  his  preceptor,  continued  to  be  his  favourite, 
and  was  afterwards  his  minister.  Vicious  as  the  duke 
was,  he  was  accused  of  crimes  of  which  he  was  guiltless. 
The  sudden  death  of  the  children  and  grandchildren  of 
Louis  XIV.,  at  short  intervals  from  each  other,  had  given 
rise  to  horrible  suspicions,  which  have  been  since  generally 
rejected.  The  •  M6moires  de  St.  Simon,'  already  quoted, 
which  include  the  period  of  the  regency,  contam  tlie 
most  correct  sketch  of  the  character  of  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
a  character  not  rightly  understood  till  the  publication  of 
that  work. 

The  Regent  began  well :  he  reformed  seveml  of  the  most 
outrageous  abuses  of  the  late  reign,  he  liberated  a  number 
of  individuals  who  had  been  for  years  immured  in  the 
Bastille ;  he  enforced  economy,  reduced  the  army,  supported 
the  general  peace  of  Europe,  courted  the  friendship  of 
England,  concluded  Ae  triple  alliance  of  the  Hague  in 
1717,  between  France,  England,  and  Holland,  and  gave  up 
altogether  the  cause  of  the  Pretender.  Unfortunately  for 
him  and  for  France,  the  disorder  in  which  he  found  the 
finances,  and  the  fearful  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  made  him 
listen  to  the  wild  schemes  of  Law,  which  ended  in  disap- 

y ointment  and  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  families.    [Law, 
OHN.l  > 

Philip  V.  of  Spain,  or  lather  his  minister  Albeioni,^y 
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«iioounffed  a  contpiraoy  against  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the 
ebjeot  of  which  was  to  excite  a  revolution  against  him,  to 
<lepnve  him  of  the  regency  by  a  resolution  of  the  three 
estates  of  the  kingdom»  and  to  place  Philip  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  regency.  The  plot  was  discovered,  several  of 
the  leaders,  w1k>  were  chiefly  in  Britanny,  were  punished  by 
<leath,  and  in  1719  the  Regent  declared  war  against  Spain. 
The  war  however  did  not  last  long,  Alberoni  was  dismissed 
and  banished  by  his  sovereign,  and  Philip  of  Spain  made 
peace  with  France  iif  1720.  [Ai.beroni.]  In  1722  Dubois, 
who  had  been  made  a  cardinal,  became  prime  minister  of 
France. 

In  February,  1723,  Louis  XV.,  having  completed  his 
fourteenth  year,  was  declared  of  age,  and  the  regency  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans  terminated.  The  same  year  Dubois  died, 
and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  duke  of  Orleans  a  few 
months  after.  The  duke  de  Bourbon  Cond6  was  made 
prime  minister,  and  governed  France  until  1 726.  It  was 
luroposed  to  marry  Louis  XV.  to  Mademoiselle  de  Sens,  the 
•duke's  sister,  who  was  a  rare  instance  of  virtue,  beauty,  and 
modesty  united,  in  those  times,  but  she  refused,  and  pre- 
ferred a  life  of  retirement  to  a  throne.  Louis  married,  in 
1725,  Maria  Leczinska,  daughter  of  Stanislaus,  ex-king  of 
Poland,  and  in  the  following  year  the  duke  of  Bourbon  was 
dismissed  from  the  ministry,  and  the  Abb^  de  Fleur^,  the 
iung^s  preceptor,  and  afterwards  cardinal,  was  substituted 
£>r  Dim.  The  seventeen  years  of  Fleury*s  administration, 
which  ecded  with  his  death  in  1 743,  were  the  best  period  of 
the  rei^n  of  Louis.  [Fleury,  Andrk  Hbrculbs.]  Floury 
■estored  order  in  the  finances,  and  credit  and  commerce 
revived.  In  1 733  the  war  of  the  Polish  succession  broke  out, 
Imt  the  death  of  king  Augustus  II.,  when  Louis  XV.  took 
the  part  of  his  father-in-law  Stanislaus,  the  old  rival  of  Au- 
gustus, against  Austria  and  Russia,  who  supported  the  son 
of  Augustus.    [Augustus  III.] 

The  war  was  carried  on  between  France  and  Austria  both 
4>n  the  Rhine  and  in  Italy.  In  the  latter  country  the  French, 
•being  joined  by  the  Spaniards  and  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
•obuined  great  success.  Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  V.,  con- 
louered  the  kinf^om  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  thus  a  third 
&urbon  dynasty  was  founded  in  Europe.  Peace  was  made 
en  1736,  by  which  the  duchy  of  Lorraine  was  given  to 
43unis1aus  for  his  life,  to  be  united  after  his  death  to  the 
flirown  of  France.  Francis,  duke  of  Lorraine,  had  Tuscany 
in  exchange.  In  1741  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succes- 
sor broke  out,  in  which  France  took  part,  against  the  advice 
•of  Fleury,  who  was  overruled  by  the  king  and  the  courtiers. 
9n  1743  Fleury  died,  and  Louis  declared  that  he  would 
^vem  by  himself,  and  without  any  prime  minister.  The 
war  continued  till  1 748,  when  it  was  terminated  by  the  treaty 
•of  Aix-laChapelle.  FVance  derived  no  advantage  from  this 
tmurderous  and  expensive  war.  and  Maria  Theresa  remained 
in  possession  of  her  father's  dominions.  Louis  XV.  was  pre- 
.aent  at  the  battle  of  Fontenoi,  in  May,  1 745,  between  the 
Snglitth.  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  the 
French,  commanded  by  Marshal  de  Saxe,  in  which  both 
-armies  fought  with  the  greatest  obstinacy  and  suffered  most 
isererely ;  the  French  l^wever  claimed  the  victory. 

In  1755  hostih ties  were  begun  by  the  English  against  the 
French  in  America,  in  consequence  of  disputes  concerning 
the  boundary-line  between  Canada  and  the  Enelish  settle- 
ments. In  the  following  year  war  was  formally  declared 
between  the  two  powers.  This  war  connected  itself  with 
the  war  in  Europe  called  the  Seven  Years*  War.  The 
English  were  the  allies  of  Frederick  of  Prussia,  whilst  the 
French  joined  the  empress  Maria  Theresa.  This  war  proved 
most  unfortunate  to  France.  The  French  were  beaten  at 
Rosbach  by  Frederick,  in  1757,  and  were  defeated  again  at 
Minden  by  the  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  with  the  loss 
«f  8000  men,  cannon,  baggage,  military  chest,  &c.  In 
America  they  lost  Canada.  A  project  of  invasion  of  England 
by  means  of  six  thousand  tlat-bottomed  boats,  by  which 
landings  were  to  be  ofiected  on  various  points  of  the  coast 
was  revealed  to  the  English  ministry  by  an  Irishman  called 
Maoallister,  and  was  abandoned.  At  last  by  the  peace  of  Paris, 
Februar)-.  1 763,  France  formally  ceded  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
smd  its  other  North  American  colonies,  besides  Granada, 
Dominica,  and  Tobago  in  the  West  Indies;  its  navy  never 
aAer  recovered  from  its  losses,  its  finances  were  exliausted, 
and  its  commerce  destroyed.  This  was  the  last  war  of  Louis 
Xy.,  a  war  which  was  undertaken  raslily  aud  terminated  in 
a  disMtrous  and  humiliating  manner.  The  feeUng  of  dis- 
Cxaee  resulting  firom  it  sank  deeply  into  tho  heart  of  a 


people  so  rain  and  sensitive  as  the  French,  and  It  cottplstiif 
did  away  with  the  former  popularity  of  Louisa  whiek  bad 
once  obtained  him  the  title  of  *  Bienaiouft,'  or  beloved.  7U 
king  had  now  abandoned  himself  to  gross  lieentiowam. 
and  had  become  careless  of  state  aflkirs.  The  msd  si- 
tempt  of  Damiens  made  him  still  more  alienated  from  ha 
people.  [Damixns.]  Alter  the  death  of  his  mtstrsH.  thi 
Marchioness  of  Pompadour,  an  ambitious  intriguing  ^nmn, 
but  who  had  still  some  elevation  of  mind,  be  beeuat  u- 
tached  to  more  vulgar  women  [Babrt.  HAmix  Jkato*. 
and  at  last  formed  a  regular  harem  after  the  tuhum  k 
the  Eastern  sultans,  but  more  odious  from  its  oontnst  wiii 
European  manners,  which  was  called  the  Pare  am  C«rfic 
and  upon  which  vast  sums  were  squandered.  The  ntiust*  < 
foreign  affairs,  Choiseul,  who  had  remonstrated  with  tii 
king  upon  his  degradation,  was  dismissed  in  1770.  Ht  w 
the  last  man  of  some  merit  who  served  Louis  XV.  iCw 
SBUL,  Etibn NB  FRANfOit,  Duc  DB.]  The  state  of  Um  t- 
nances  was  the  most  obvious  difficulty  of  ministers,  lo  vhew 
remonstrances,  urged  sometimes  in  a  tone  of  appalling  mi 
ominous  seriousness,  Louis  used  to  answer,  *  Iry  to  ask* 
things  go  on  as  long  as  I  am  to  live ;  after  my  death  ii  tJ. 
be  as  it  may.* 

Louis  died  at  Versailles,  on  the  10th  Majr,  177<  64  jcui 
of  sge.  Two  sons  whom  he  had  had  by  his  wifo  w«re  huu 
dean :  the  eldest,  the  Dauphin,  died  in  1765,  and  left  ^ 
his  wife,  a  Saxon  princess,  three  sons,  who  have  bna  a 
succession  kings  of  France,  namely,  Louis  XVI^  Liuit 
XVIII.,  and  Charies  X.  Louis  XV.  had  also  by  Ins  a J< 
several  daughters,  besides  illegitimate  children. 

It  was  under  Louis  XV.  that  the  corruption  of  martLt 
and  principles  spread  in  France  to  an  alarming  txir.i 
among  all  classes,  being  encouraged  by  the  matenahsn  is: 
sensual  philosophy  which  were  taught  by  several  OMa  -J 
letters.  Both  these  causes,  added  to  the  general  poftrtv 
national  humiliation,  and  ruined  finances,  prepared  Um  «si 
for  the  explosion  which  took  place  under  his  unfottus:? 
successor.  (Lacretelle ;  Fantiu  des  Odoards;  Voltain^  i  i' 
Privce  de  Louis  XF,) 

LOUIS  XVI.,  grandson  of  Louis  XV^  succeeded  has  * 
1774,  being  then  twenty  years  of  age.  He  had  manwi 
in  1770  Marie  Antoinette,  archduchess  of  Anstria.  siiMr  / 
Joseph  II.  He  chose  for  his  minister  of  finance  Turfot.  u 
honest  and  enlightened  man,  who,  in  eoneert  with  bu  ru 
league  Malesherbes,  perceiving  the  temper  of  the  timx 
wished  the  king  to  take  the  reform  into  his  own  kaad*^  Vt 
abolishing  the  corv6es  and  other  feudal  exaetioi^  e^^i. 
ising  the  direct  taxes  all  over  the  kingdom,  granting  UM*f 
of  conscience  and  recalling  the  Protestants,  refanaiaf  *> 
criminal  code,  compiling  a  uniform  civil  code,  giving  tm- 
dom  of  trade,  rendering  the  civil  power  independent  (f  ■-■ 
ecclesiastical  juNsdiction,  suppressing  the  greater  pset  / 
the  convents,  and  establishing  a  new  system  of  pikr  ■..- 
struction.  These  were  the  real  wants  of  France;  tftk< 
could  have  been  satisfied,  the  revolution  would  ha^c  berucr 
unnecessary.  But  the  clergy  and  the  nobility  slrongh  ^ 
posed  these  projects,  the  parliaments  themselves 
to  changes  which  would  reduce  their  own  ii 
and  the  old  count  de  Maurepas,  who  was  also  one  ti 
cabinet,  dissuaded  the  young  king  from  them.  Tvfot  ^nm 
dismissed.  Louis  however,  following  his  own  nacaral  dv 
position,  effected  much  partial  good;  he  abolislHtf  t^ 
corv6es  and  the  practice  of  torture,  mnied  libst?  i4 
trade  in  corn  in  the  interior  of  the  kingdom  betweaa  i 
province  and  another,  made  many  reforms  tn  the  mhmi 
tration,  established  a  system  of  eoonomjr  and 

ffave  the  first  example  of  it  himself  in  his  own 

He  also  granted  toleration  to  the  Protestants.  Bot  ali  xhmm 
were  little  more  than  palliatives,  and  did  not  strika  at  t%t 
root  of  existing  evils.    The  deficiency  in  the  trcasofy.  im 
the  debt  of  four  thousand  millions  of  li vres  left  by  Loaia  XI 
were  the  great  stumbling-block  of  Louis*s  adninuatras«i 
He  however  went  on  for  some  years,  during  whidi  br  m 
gaged  in  a  war  against  England,  which  was  rery  poynfc 
with  the  French,  humbled  as  they  had  been  in  the  pewcni.^ 
straggle  with  that  power.  The  object  of  this  war  waa  a  ^a 
^ular  one  for  an  absolute  monarchy  to  embark  la  ;  «  «* 
m  support  of  the  revolted  colonies  of  North  Amcrwm,  wbai 
had  declared  their  independence  of  Great  Bntaia.  ani 
has  been  since  considered  by  many  as  a  political  btaadev 
the  part  of  the  French  monarch.    On  the  6  th 
1 778,  a  treaty  of  commerce  and  alliance  was  ogiMd  at 
between  the  French  cabinet  and  Franklin  bm  8ilaa  J 
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on  behalf  of  ibe  United  States,  by  which  the  latter  were 
acknowledged  by  France  as  an  independent  community. 
In  the  following  May  a  French  Heet  under  count  d*£staing 
sailed  for  America,  in  June  the  first  hostilities  took 
place  at  sea,  and  on  the  10th  July  France  declared  war 
against  England,  and  40,000  men  were  assembled  in  Nor- 
mandy for  the  invasion  of  BnglancL  This  plan  however 
was  not  carried  into  effect,  because  the  French  and  Spanish 
fteeU,  which  were  to  protect  the  landing,  were  dispersed  by 
contrary  winds.  In  America  the  French  auxiliary  troops, 
joined  to  the  Americans,  were  successful  against  the  £ng- 
li^  [Fayettb.  La.]  At  sea  many  engagements  took 
place  between  the  French  and  English,  both  in  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Indian  seas,  without  any  very  decisive  advantage 
on  either  side;  but  on  the  12th  April,  1782,  the  French 
Admiral  De  Grasse  was  completely  defeated  by  Admiral 
Rodney  off  the  island  of  Dominica,  with  the  loss  of  five 
ships  of  the  line,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  In  September 
of  the  same  year  the  attack  of  the  French  and  Spaniards 
upon  Gibraltar  failed.  [Ar^on.]  In  Sentember,  1783, 
peace  was  concluded  at  Versailles ;  England  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  gave  up  to 
France  Tobago  and  the  coast  of  Senegal 

Meantime  the  financial  embarrassment  of  the  French  go- 
vemment  went  on  increasing.  Necker,  a  Genevese  banker, 
w^thy  and  retired  from  business,  having  become  minister  of 
finance  in  1776,  made  many  reforms,  effected  a  new  and 
more  equitable  assessment  of  the  direct  taxes,  established 
provincial  assemblies  of  notables,  who  apportioned  the  taxes, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  enormous  gains  of  the  fermiers-gen^ 
raux.  [Farmbrs-Gsnbral.]  After  five  years  of  war  his 
*  compte  rendu '  showed  a  surplus  of  ten  millions  of  livres ; 
he  had  borrowed  530  millions  at  a  less  interest  than  had 
ever  b^en  known  in  times  of  war ;  the  discount  on  exche- 

3aer-bilU,    which   had   been  sixteen  per  cent.,  was   re- 
ueed  to  eight,  and  all  this  without  any  addition  to  the 
burthens  of  the  people. 

In  November,  1783,  by  a  court  cabal  Neoker  was  dis- 
missed, and  Calonne,  a  more  pliant  and  courtly  person,  was 
ftubstitated.    He  managed  to  go  on  a  little  longer,  involved 
himself  in  a  dispute  with  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  at  last, 
beinz  unable  to  proceed  any  further,  he  proposed  to  the  king 
to  eall  together.an  assembly  of  the  notables  selected  by  the 
king  fh)m  the  various  provinces,  to  consult  upon  the  means 
of  supplying  the  deficiency  in  the  revenue,  which  Calonne 
stated  to  amount  to  110  millions  of  livres.    This  assembly 
met  at  Versailles  in  February,  1787,  rejected  Calonne's  pro- 
posal of  laying  additional  taxes  upon  property  (the  notables 
themselves  were  all  landed  proprietors),  and  proposed  in- 
stead several  measures,  among  others  a  loan  on  life  annui- 
ties, and  the  formation  of  a  council*of  finance.    The  king 
adopted  their  measures,  and  then  dissolved  the  assembly.  A 
paper-war  now  took  place  between  Necker  and  Calonne  on 
the  respective  merits  of  their  administrations,  and  Calonne, 
being  oeteoted  by  the  king  in  a  falsehood,  was  dismissed. 
Several  successive  ministers  followed  for  short  periods,  but 
Ibey  could  do  nothing  to  retrieve  the  ruinous  state  of 
a&irs,  and  at  last  Necker  was  recalled.    He  stated  to  the 
king  that  the  only  resource  left  was  to  call  together  the 
statea^eneral  of  the  kingdom,  which  had  not  been  assem- 
bled since  1614.    The  king  convoked  them  at  Versailles  in 
May,  1789.    These  states  had  always  consisted  of  the  three 
orders,  clergy,  nobility,  and  the  third  estate,  or  commons. 
Every  order  formed  a  separate  house,  in  which  it  discussed 
the  measures  proposed  by  the  government,  and  decided  by  a 
ttiajority  of  votes.    By  this  means  any  project  of  law  dis- 
pleasing to  the  two  privileged  orders  was  sure  not  to  pass 
iLoae  two  houses,  and  was  therefore  lost.    Necker,  to  ob- 
viate this  difficulty,  proposed  to  give  to  the  third  estate  a 
doable  yote,  so  as  to  balance  the  votes  of  the  other  two 
^uses.     The  king,  after  some  hesitation,  gave  this  double 
vote  to  the  third  estate,  and  this  was  in  fact  the  beginning 
•f  the  Revolution.     It  is  remarkable  that  Monsieur,  the 
iiag^s  fafTotfaer,  afterwards  Louis  XVIU.,  was  one  of  those 
•ho  supported  this  organic  change. 

On  the  6th  of  May,  the  three  estates  having  assembled  in 
fW  oonunon-hall,  the  king  opened  the  session  by  a  temperate 
■peech^  which  was  much  applauded,  after  which  the  clergy 
nd  nobility  withdrew  to  their  separate  rooms  to  deliberate 
■mow  themselves.  The  third  estate  remained  in  the  com- 
inan^all,  and  in  the  following  sittings  proposed  that  the 
\lkme  orders  should  assemble  and  deliberate  together,  which 
lb*  other  two  refused.  On  the  1  Oth  the  third  estate  elected  ^ , 
P.  C,  No.  872. 


Bailly  for  their  president ;  and  on  the  following  day  (hey 
were  joined  by  several  deputies  of  the  clergy.  On  the  17th, 
on  the  motion  of  the  abb6  Sidyes,  the  thwd  estate,  joined  by 
many  of  the  clergy,  constituted  themselves  as  a  national 
assembly,  and  resolved  that  as  soon  as  that  assembly  should 
be  prorogued  or  dissolved,  all  taxes  not  sanctioned  by  it 
should  cease  to  be  legal.  The  court  was  alarmed  at  these 
innovations,  and  the  king  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
hold  a  royal  sitting.  Meantime  the  doors  of  the  hall  of  the 
assembly  were  closed,  and  a  guard  placed  there  to  prevent 
the  deputies  from  entering.  Bailly  led  them,  on  the 
20th,  to  the  '  Jeu  de  paume,*  where  they  swore  not  to  sepa- 
rate until  they  had  framed  and  enforced  a  new  constitution 
for  the  kingdom,  and  the  redress  of  existing  grievances. 
On  the  23ra  the  king  convoked  the  three  estates  in  the 
common-hall,  and  after  qualifying  the  resolutions  of  the 
17th  preceding  as  illegal,  ordered  the  estates  to  leave  the 
hall,  and  withdraw  each  to  their  appropriate  chamber,  to  de- 
liberate there  upon  certain  subjects  which  he  laid  before 
them.  After  the  king's  departure,  the  third  estate,  joined 
by  part  of  the  clergy,  refused  to  leave  the  hall,  and  when 
the  grand-master  of  the  ceremonies  came  to  enforce  the 
kingpB  order,  Mirabeau  answered  him,  that  they  were  there 
to  fulfil  their  duty  towards  their  constituents,  and  that  force 
alone  should  disperse  them.  On  the  25th,  part  of  the  deputies 
of  the  nobiKty  joined  the  third  estate,  and  the  name  of 
national  assembly  was  publicly  recognised.  The  events 
that  followed  rapidly  are  too  numerous  and  too  generally 
known  to  be  inserted  in  this  article.  The  national  assembly, 
by  the  constitution  it  formed,  changed  the  old  French 
monarchy  into  a  representative  republic,  with  a  single 
chamber,  and  an  hereditary  magistrate,  with  the  name  of 
king,  whose  power  however  was  rendered  insignificant  and 
nugatory.  They  suppressed  not  only  the  feudal  jurisdictions, 
but  also  the  manorial  dues  and  fees;  the  titles  of  nobilitv: 
the  tithes,  convents,  and  the  corporations  of  trades ;  they 
confiscated  the  proi>erty  of  the  church ;  they  aborished  the 
old  division  of  the  kingdom  by  provinces,  ana  ordered  a  new 
one  by  departments:  they  changed  ent'i-ely  the  social  rela- 
tions of  the  country,  so  that  even  Mirabeau  was  startled  at 
the  rapidity  with  which  they  were  legislating,  and  began  to 
express  ominous  doubts  of  the  result.  (Dumoni,  Souvenirs 
de  Mirabeau.)  *  It  is  easy  to  destroy,*  he  said,  *  but  we  want 
men  able  to  reconstruct.'  Paine's  pamphlet  on  the  supposed 
'  Riehts  of  Man*  was  gravely  assumea  by  that  assembly  as 
the  basis  of  their  political  theory.  Meantime  insurrections 
broke  out  in  Paris  and  in  the  provinces :  not  only  the  abo< 
minable  Bastille  was  taken  and  destroyed,  July,  1 789,  but  the 
chiteaux,  or  manorial  residences  of  the  nobility,  all  about 
the  country,  were  attacked  and  burnt,  with  many  acts  of 
atrocity.  On  the  6th  October  the  palace  of  Versailles  was 
entered  by  a  mob  from  Paris,  the  body-guards  were  murdered, 
the  royal  family  were  in  great  danger,  andat  last  the  king  con- 
sented to  remove  to  Paris,  whither  he  was  escorted  by  the 
armed  populace.  On  the  same  day  the  famous  club  of  the 
Jacobins  began  its  meetings  at  Paris.  [Jacobins.]  The 
emigration  or  the  nobles  had  already  begun :  several  members 
of  the  royal  fiimily  repaired  to  Germany  and  Italy.  The 
year  1790  was  passed  amidst  alarms  and  insurrections  in  the 
interior,  and  rumours  of  foreign  war,  amidst  which  the 
assembly  continued  its  labours  for  the  new  organization  of 
France.  It  passed  a  law  requiring  of  all  the  clergy  the 
oath  of  fidelity  to  the  new  constitution :  the  pope  forbvle  the 
oath  as  schismatic,  and  macy  of  the  FVench  clergy  refused  to 
take  it,  but  they  were  dismissed  from  their  functions  and 
replaced  by  others  more  docile,  who  however  had  not  the 
confidence  of  the  more  religious  among  their  docks.  Thus 
religious  schism  was  added  to  civil  feuds.  The  king  him* 
self  was  obliged  to  send  away  his  chaplains.  He  had  by 
this  time  become  weary  of  being  a  mere  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  the  assembly,  which  had  despoiled  him  of  almost 
every  royal  prerogative,  even  of  the  ri^ht  of  pardoning ;  the 
'  veto,'  or  power  of  suspending  for  a  time  the  passing  of  an 
obnoxious  law,  had  also  become  illusory,  for  whenever  he 
attempted  to  exercise  it,  an  insurrection  broke  out,  which, 
by  frightening  the  court,  obliged  the  king  to  submit 

In  June,  1791,  Louis,  with  his  consort,  his  sister,  and  his 
children,  endeavoured  to  escape  trom  France,  but  was 
stopped  at  Varennes,  and  brought  back  to  Paris.  In  tho 
following  September  the  assembly,  having  completed  the 
new  constitution  for  France,  presented  it  to  Louis,  who, 
after  making  some  remarks  on  what  he  conceived  to  be  its 
d^fi^ieucies,  9Wor9  \9  Qb^ene  it«    This  act  acquired  him  a 
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£bw  moments*  popularity ;  and  the  assembly,  bavine  stated 
that  the  object  for  which  it  had  met  was  completed,  closed 
its  sittings  on  the  30th  September.  The  assembly  consisted 
of  1U8  members,  of  whom  272  were  barristers  and  solici- 
tors, 90  were  judges  and  other  magistrates,  208  belonged  to 
the  Darochial  clergy,  241  were  gentlemen  of  noble  birth,  48 
archDishops  and  bishops,  35  abbots  and  canons,  176  mer- 
chants and  landed  proprietors,  and  the  rest  physicians  and 
men  of  other  professions.  If  that  assembly  committed 
errors,  they  were  errors  of  judgment,  for  the  majority  were 
certainly  sincere  in  wishing  to  maintain  the  kingly  office, 
which  they  thought  compatible  with  democratic  institu- 
tions. Through  a  mistaken  delicacy  however  they  com- 
mitted a  very  serious  blunder  before  they  narted :  for  they 
resolved  that  no  member  of  that  assembly  should  be  eligible 
to  the  next  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation, 
which  became  known  by  the  name  of  the  legislative  assem- 
bly, and  which  was  composed  of  much  worse  materials. 
The  majority  in  the  legislative  assembly  were  men  hostile 
to  the  monarchical  principle  altogether;  they  were  divided 
between  Girondins  and  Jacobins.  [Girondins.]  They 
began  by  sequestrating  the  property  of  the  emigrants;  they 
issued  intolerant  decrees  against  the  priests  who  would  not 
swear  to  the  constitution,  and  by  these  means  obliged  them 
to  run  away  from  France;  they  treated  the  kine  with 
marked  disrespect,  dismissed  his  guards,  provoked  the  war 
against  Austria  and  Prussia,  encouraged  republican  mani- 
festations in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  even  in  the 
army,  established  extraordinary  courts  to  judge  the  emi- 
grants and  other  people  disaffected  to  the  new  order  of 
things  (the  word  'incivisme'  was  invented  to  designate  this 
new  offence),  and  issued  an  enormous  quantity  of  paper 
money,  which  quickly  becoming  depreciated,  added  to  the 
general  misery.    [Assionats.] 

The  king  endeavoured,  by  the  use  of  his  '  veto,'  to  check 
this  headlong  career.  An  insurrection  in  June,  1792,  was 
the  consequence ;  the  palace  of  the  Tuileries  was  assailtsd 
and  entered  by  the  mob,  which  treated  the  royal  familv  with 
the  greatest  insolence,  threatened  their  lives,  and  obliged 
the  king  to  put  on  a  red  cap  and  show  himself  at  the  win- 
dow to  the  crowds  below.  A  second  insurrection,  better 
organiied,  with  the  avowed  object  of  abolishing  the  kingly 
office,  was  supported  by  a  party  in  the  legislative  assembly. 
The  mob  again  attacked  the  Tuileries  on  the  1 0th  of  August, 
and  after  a  desperate  defence  by  the  Swiss  guards,  entered 
it  and  massacred  all  the  inmates.  The  king  and  royal  family 
bad  time  to  escape  and  take  refuge  in  the  hall  of  the  legisla- 
tive assembly.  Tne  assembly  deposed  the  king,  sent  him  and 
his  Ikmily  prisoners  to  the  Temple,  proclaimed  a  republic,  and 
convoked  a  national  convention  to  exercise  the  sovereignty 
in  the  name  of  the  people.  In  September  the  massacres  of 
the  political  prisoners  began ;  the  cry  of '  aristocrat'  became 
a  sentence  of  death  against  any  obnoxious  person.  On  the 
21st  September  the  national  convention  opened  its  session, 
and  shortly  after  prepared  to  bring  the  king  to  trial.  The 
principal  heads  or  accusation  were,  his  attempt  to  dissolve 
the  states-general  in  1789,  his  escape  to  Varennea,  and 
other  acta  previous  to  his  accepting  the  constitution  of  1791. 
Since  his  acceptance  of  it  there  was  no  charge  that  could  be 
substantiated  against  him,  except  the  exercise  of  the  prero- 
gatives given  to  him  by  the  constitution,  such  as  the  '  veto,' 
and  changing  his  ministers.  The  rest  were  mere  insinuations 
and  surmises  of  having  bribed  deputies,  corresponded  with 
the  hostile  powers,  &o.  The  trial  was  opened  in  December. 
The  Girondins  and  the  Jacobins  united  against  Louis,  and 
30  vras  found  guilty  of  '  treason  and  oonspiring  against  the 
nation.'  The  sentence  was  pronounced  on  the  16th  Janu- 
ary, 1793.  Of  721  members  present  who  voted  in  the  con- 
vention, 3G6  voted  for  death  unconditionally,  288  voted  for 
miprisonment  and  banishment,  and  the  rt^t  voted  fur  death, 
but  with  a  respite,  hoping  thereby  to  safe  his  lifo.  The 
maiority  which  sent  Louis  to  the  scaffold  was  only  five. 

On  the  2lst  January,  1703.  Louis  XVI.  was  taken  in  a 
coach  to  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  where  the  guillotine  was 
fixed.  He  appeared  sil«nt  and  resigned,  and  engrossed  by 
rolij^ious  thoughts.  Having  ascended  the  scaffold,  he  at- 
tempted to  address  the  people,  but  Berruyer,  the  com- 
mander of  the  national  goards,  ordered  the  arums  to  beat 
Louis  then  gave  up  the  attempts  took  off  his  ooat  and  oravat, 
and  laid  his  head  on  the  block.  He  was  beheaded  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Hl»  contort  Marie  Antoinette  was 
tried,  condemned,  ami  beheadod  in  the  following  October. 
The  character  of  that  unforivnate  princess  has  bera  rsscued 


from  unmerited  obloc^uy  and  the  malignity  of  her  en^iasn 
by  Madame  Campan  in  her  'M^moire*  sur  la  Vis  prit/e  ic 
Marie  Antoinette,'  Loudon,  1 823.  Louis  left  one  sun,  stiM 
Louis  XVII.,  and  one  daughter,  who  married  her  coai^a 
the  duke  of  Angouldme. 

(Nottvelle  Continuation  de  TAbrigi  Chronolttgiq^  d* 
VHUtoire  de  Fravwe  par  le  President  H^nault,  vol*,  r.  ^-A 
y'u  Paris,  1822.) 

LOUIS  XVn.,  duo  dc  Normandie,  second  son  H 
Louis  XVI.,  styled  Dauphin  afler  his  elder  brother**  <!ca'i 
in  1789,  remained  in  prison  in  the  Temple  after  tbs  dca'h 
of  his  parents,  and  there  he  died  of  disease  in  oonsequrb*-** 
of  itl  treatment  and  priN-ation,  on  the  9th  of  June,  ir:;. 
He  was  then  ten  years  of  age.  He  had  been  ftli'.il 
Louis  XVH.  by  the  royalists  after  his  father's  death. 

LOUIS  XVllL,  Stanislas  Xavier,  count  of  Prov eace.l-xi 
in  1755,  was  also  styled  '  Monsieur '  during  the  life  of  tu 
brother  Louis  XV1.»  who,  just  before  bis  death,  wrote  to  hiio, 
appointing  him  regent  of  France.  After  the  death  of  hj 
nephew,  Louis  XVII.,  in  1795,  he  assumed  the  title  of  Lc^ 
of  France  and  of  Navarre,  although  he  was  then  an  cxUc. 
and  he  was  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  Royalist  emimn'ft, 
who  composed  a  small  court  around  his  person.  He  had 
shown  his  liberal  disposition  in  favour  of  ratiunal  re£>rs« 
in  France  in  the  first  period  of  the  Revolution,  but  the  u^ 
lence  of  the  Jacobins  obliged  him  to  emigrate  in  1791.  H« 
lived  for  some  time  at  Verona,  in  the  VcnetiaQ  territork> 
which  ho  was  obliged  to  quit  when  Bonaparte  invaded  Iti.y 
in  1 796.  He  resided  successively  in  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many, and  at  last  settled  at  Warsaw,  but  m  IA03  remmiit 
to  ^littau  in  Courland,  under  the  protection  of  Russia.  B) 
the  peace  of  Tilsit,  1807,  he  was  obliged  to  leave  tha 
Continent,  and  he  repaired  to  England,  where  he  fixed  Lii 
residence  at  Hartwell  in  Buckinghamshire  till  lBl4.vb-n 
events  in  France  opened  the  way  n>r  his  return  to  the  thru« 
of  his  ancestors.  He  landed  at  Calais  in  April  of  tia: 
year,  and  proceeded  to  St.  Ouen,  from  whence  be  isssei  * 
proclamation  acknowledging  himself  as  a  constitutional,  k<4 
not  an  absolute  king;  promising  the  speedy  pub1u:«tjue «/ 
a  charter,  a  total  oblivion  of  all  the  past,  and  ^uarmntciiu: 
all  the  possessors  of  what  was  called  national  property.  (>a 
the  4th  of  June  he  laid  before  both  the  senate  and  IcguUuw 
body  a  charter  which  he  had  drawn  up  with  the  assotunr 
of  his  ministers,  and  which  was  unanimously  acreptei,  Aal 
became  the  fundamental  law  of  the  kingdom,  and  tmch  it  r^ 
mains  to  this  day,  with  a  few  alterations  introduced  to  1  k  «. 

Louis  was  sincere  in  his  professions,  but  he  was  sunoanil-! 
by  disappointed  emigrants  and  old  royalists,  whose  im^nr 
dence  injured  him  in  the  pubUc  opinion ;  whilst  on  the  otLcr 
side  he  had  against  him  the  Bonapartists,  a  formidable  Wd;. 
including  the  greater  part  of  the  army.  A  oonsmnrj  «» 
hatched  against  Louis,  Bonaparte  returned  from  KlbaL  ae  \ 
Louis,  forsaken  by  all,  retired  to  Ghent.  [BoMAP^m. 
Napoleon.]  The  battle  of  Waterloo,  June,  lH15,cp*OK 
again  to  I^uis  the  way  to  Paris ;  but  this  time  he  appettn 
as  an  insulted  and  betrayed  monarch.  Those  offioen  «u4 
in  spite  of  their  oaths  to  Louis,  had  barefacedly  fiiTvwvtf 
Bonaparte's  usurpation,  were  tried  and  found  mUis  « 
treason:  some  were  shot^  and  others  esuled.  XW  t^  v 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  was  elected  under  the  eir.:r- 
ment  of  this  second  restoration,  proved  ultn^ro)*al«s  .t 
principle,  and  went  further  than  the  sovereign.  T.  * 
banished  all  those  who  had  %'oted  in  the  conveouoo  Cx  t: 
death  of  Louis  XVI.,  as  well  as  those  who  had 
office  under  Napoleon  after  his  return  from  Elba, 
time  sanguinary  reactions  took  place  in  various  farts  o 
France,  especially  in  the  south,  where  the  old  amaMUk.;!    J 


the  Catholics  against  the  Protestants  was  revived  by  ;«' 
litical  feuds.  At  last  Louis  himself  saw  the  dawv?  .i 
which  the  violence  of  his  pretended  friend*  cxpuso^  t  «^ 
and  he  dissolved  the  chamber,  which  was  at}  led  *  Ij 
Chambre  Introuvabla'  In  the  new  elections  the  nkjd<  r^j 
constitutional  party  reclined  the  ascendancy,  and  the  k.  -^ 
in  1818,  appointed  a  liberal  ministry,  at  the  bcod  of  wiftarJ 
was  Count  Decazes.  But  the  assassination  of  his  D«|*ii«t 
the  Duke  of  Berry,  by  a  fknatical  republican,  in  Fckraan 
1820,  again  alarmed  the  court,  and  restored  the  mMmt^ 
of  the  nitra-royalists.  Decases  was  dismissed,  and  V«iln 
was  plaeed  at  the  head  of  the  ministry.  The  taw  of 
was  altered,  the  newspapers  were  placed  under  a 
and  other  measures  of  a  retrojprade  nattue  were 
No  open  violation  of  the  constitution  howerer  «a 
In  J3W  Loui.,  in  wi^^^^l^yt^j;^^^ 
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an  army  into  Spain  under  his  nephew  the  duke  of  Angou- 
i^me,  to  rescue  Ferdinand  from  his  state  of  thraldom. 
[Ferdinand  VII.]  The  expedition  was  successful;  it 
restored  Ferdinand  to  the  plenitude  of  his  power ;  hut  it 
did  not  succeed  in  restoring  to  Spain  order  and  good  go- 
vernment. In  September,  1824,  Louis  XVIII.  died,  having 
been  a  long  lime  ill  and  unable  to  walk :  he  retained  to 
the  last  his  mental  faculties  and  his  self-possession.  He 
left  no  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Charles  X. 
Louis  bad  a  cultivated  mind,  considerable  abilities,  and  a 
pleasing  address:  his  ideas  were  enlightened  and  liberal,  and 
in  onlinary  and  settled  times  he  would  have  proved  an  ex- 
celleiit  constitutional  king;  as  it  was»  he  managed  to  steer 
tulcrably  well  between  extreme  opposite  parties,  and  in  a 
most  critical  period.  lie  published,  in  1823,  the  account 
of  his  emigration,  *  Relation  d*un  Voyage  de  Paris  k  Bru- 
xcllcs  et  Cobleoz,'  which  is  curious.  (See  also  Mcmoires 
dc  Loms  XVIIL,  par  le  Due  D»  an  assumed  title,  Paris, 

LOUIS,  or  LOUIS  D'OR,  a  gold  coin  in  the  old  system 
of  France,  first  struck  under  Louis  XIU.,  in  1G41.  Kelly 
»3)'s, '  the  Louis  d'ors  coined  before  1726,  which  passed  then 
fur  20  livrcs,  were  coined  at  the  rate  of  36i  per  French 
mark  of  gold,  22  carats  fine;  the  remedy  in  the  weight  was 
14  gruins  per  mark,  aud  the  remedy  in  the  alloy  one-fourth 
of  a  c^arat.  These  ceased  to  be  a  legal  coin  in  France  as  far 
back  ss  i726:  but  they  still  continued  to  circulate  throjugh 
many  parts  or  Germany  and  Switzerland,  where  they  had  a 
fixed  value,  and  were  known  by  the  name  of  **  the  old  Louis 
d  OES ;"  they  are  mentioned  under  that  name  in  all  the  edi- 
tiuos  of  Kruse,  Ricard,  and  in  other  books  on  exchange 
printed  before  1786.'  'From  the  year  1726  till  1785  Louis 
d'ors  were  coined  at  the  rate  of  30  to  the  mark  of  gold  22 
carats  fine,  and  with  a  remedy  of  15  grains  in  the  weight, 
aod  ii  of  a  carat  in  tho  alloy ;  thus  at  least  30^  pieces 
\«ere  coined  from  a  mark  21§|  carats  fine.  These  ceased  to 
be  current  in  France  in  1 78G.'  '  In  Holland,  Germany,  &c., 
they  were  called  *'  new  Loub  d'ors,*'  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  last  mentioned.'  '  In  1785  and  1786  all  the  gold 
co'nxs  in  Franoe  were  ordered  to  be  brought  to  the  mint  to 
be  melted  down ;  and  a  new  coinage  then  took  place  at  the 
ruto  of  32  Louis  d  ors  to  the  mark,  of  the  same  degree  of 
fineness*  vtiih  the  same  allowances  for  remedy  as  above ; 
thus  at  least  SSy^  pieces  were  coined  from  a  mark  of  gold 
2lg  carats  fine.  Tbe  intrinsic  value  of  this  new  Louis  d'or 
(aUowance  being  made  for  tbe  remedy)  was  18<.  9}i.  sterling; 
and  1/.  sterling  =r  25  livres  10  sousTournois  in  gold.'  Louis 
d'ors  were  considered  as  a  current  cc\n  in  most  parts  of  the 
Continent ;  though  in  England  tliev  were  sold  only  as  mer- 
chandise, where  at  different  periods,  according  to  the  de- 
njaad,  their  price  fluctuated  from  18«.  6c/.  to  21«.  sterling. 
Upon  the  return  of  the  Bourbon  family,  the  twenty-franc 
jn«»s  struck  by  Louis  XVIIL,  in  imitation  of  the  Napo- 
»*u«,  received  the  name  of  Louis,  or  Louis  d'or ;  a  desig- 
uatioQ  which  is  likewise  f;;iven  occasionally  to  tho  same  com 
njck  by  King  Louis  Philippe,  but  which  are  more  ordi- 
inly  called  twenty-franc  pieces. 

Tiie  old  Ecus,  coined  before  1726,  were  called  Louis- 
.A.JIC1,  and  Loiis  d'Argent. 

(Fureti6re.X>ic/.  Universelle  ;  Kelly's  Universal  Cambist, 
il.  1811,  vol.  i,  pp.  146,  147;  ii.,  202.) 
LOUIS.  ST.  [Missouri.] 
LOUISBOURG.  [Capb  Breton.] 
LOUISIADE  ISLANDS  is  the  name  of  an  extensive 
up  of  islands  situated  in  the  Pacific,  south-east  of  the 
at  iftUnd  of  Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  between  b"  and  12** 
lat,  and  150**  and  155°  E.  long.  It  is  generally  stipposod 
il  this  group  was  discovered  by  Bougainville  in  1 768,  but 
><  more  probable  that  Torres  found  these  islands  in  1600, 
er  having  traversed  the  strait  between  Australia  and 
^v  Guinea,  which  still  bears  his  name. 
Few  inlands  of  the  Pacific  have  been  less  visited  by 
iropcnn  vessels  than  New  Guinea  and  Louisiado,  and 
f  ioiunnation  respecting  them  is  accordingly  extremely 
mty.  We  do  not  even  know  the  number  of  the  islands 
iKh  belong  to  the  last-mentioned  group,  but  it  is  certain 
■1  they  are  very  numerous.  They  occupy  a  space  of 
are  than  300  miles  from  north-west  to  south-east,  but 
pe  of  ihero  appear  to  be  large.  So  far  as  a  rough  con- 
rure  may  be  formed,  there  is  not  one  that  exceeds  forty 

Ft^»  in  Icn^h.  Some  of  them  rise  to  a  considerable  ele- 
wa ;  they  generally  apjiear  to  be  very  fertile.  The  inha- 
.Ms  belong  to  the  race  of  the  warlike  Papuas,  and  are 


very  averse  to  any  mtercourse  with  foreign  vessels  which 
visit  the  dangerous  sea  that  washes  the  southern  coast  of 
these  islands.  It  is  supposed  that  they  are  cannibals.  The 
inhabitants  make  large  pirogues,  or  canoes,  aud  use  shields 
as  a  defensive  armour. 

(Bougainville,  Vova<re  round  the  World;  D'Entrecas* 
tcaux.  Voyage  round  the  IVorld.) 

LOUISIANA,  the  most  south-western  of  the  United 
States  of  North  America,  comprehends  tlie  countries  on 
both  sides  of  the  Mississippi  between  28°  66'  and  33** 
N.  lat.,  and  88*'  50'  and  94°  30'  W.  long.  The  Gulf  of 
Mexico  washes  its  shores  on  the  south  for  about  400 
miles.  The  Sabine  river  separates  it  on  the  west  from 
the  Mexican  province  of  Texas.  This  river  constitutes  the 
western  boundary-line  for  200  miles ;  the  remainder  of  the 
line,  about  69  miles,  runs  along  the  meridian  of  94°  30'  to 
33°  N.  lat.  On  the  north  the  parallel  of  33°  N.  lat.  con- 
stitutes the  boundary-line  between  Louisiana  and  Arkansas 
for  172  miles.  Between  33°  and  31°  N.  lat.  the  Mis- 
sissippi separates  Louisiana  from  the  state  of  Mississippi, 
the  course  of  the  river  between  these  parallels  being  235 
miles.  The  remainder  of  the  boundary  between  these 
states  lies  along  31°  N.  lat.,  between  the  Mississippi  and 
Pearl  rivers,  and  then  along  the  last-mentioned  river  to  it^ 
mouth ;  the  former  dbtance  is  106  and  the  latter  60  miles. 
The  area  of  Louisiana  is  calculated  at  48,220  square  miles, 
or  only  about  2000  miles  less  than  that  of  England. 

Surface  and  Soil. — Louisiana  presents  a  great  variety  of 
surface,  though  it  is  a  plain  country,  and  only  in  a  very 
few  places  rises  into  hills  of  moderate  elevation.  But  the 
plains  are  on  difierent  levels,  a  circumstance  which  causes  a 
great  variety  in  soil,  climate,  and  agriculture,  and  gives  to 
the  difierent  regions  entirely  difierent  features. 

The  delta  of  the  Mississippi  extends  along  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  Atchafalaya  Bay  on  the  west 
(91°  40'  W.  lonff.)  to  the  Pass  de  Marianne  (89°  15' W. 
long.)  and  Lake  Borgne  on  the  east,  and  comprehends  a 
coast-line  of  above  250  miles;  From  Lake  Borgne  its 
boundary  runs  westward  through  the  lakes  Pontchartrain 
and  Maurepas,  and  then  along  the  Amite  and  Iberville  to 
the  place  where  the  last-mentioned  river,  or  rather  channel, 
leaves  the  Mississippi.  It  then  follows  the  course  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  great  bend  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ho- 
mochitto  river,  about  31°  15'  N.  lat.  Hence  it  crosses  the 
Mississippi  westward,  and  continues  along  the  course  of 
Red  River  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rapids.    At  this 

f)lace  begins  the  western  boundary  of  the  delta,  which  fol- 
ows  the  course  of  the  Bayou  BoBuf  up  to  its  union  with 
Bavou  Crocodile.  Farther  south  the  river  Tcche  up  to  its 
infiux  into  the  Atchafalaya  branch  of  the  Mississippi  may 
be  considered  as  the  boundary-line,  and  afterwards  the 
Atchafalaya  to  its  mouth  in  Atchafalaya  Bay.  The  wliolo 
country  contained  by  these  boundary-lines,  and  compre- 
hending about  one-fourth  of  the  state,  or  more  than  10,000 
square  miles,  is  for  six  months  of  the  year  either  covered 
with  water  or  a  swamp.  The  swamps  extend  along  the  sea, 
and  are  called  the  marshes ;  the  inundated  region  hes  north 
and  west  of  the  marshes. 

The  marshes  are  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  sea  at  high 
tide.  They  are  destitute  of  trees  and  shrubs,  but  covered 
with  grass,  which  however  is  quite  useless,  as  the  swamps 
can  only  be  traversed  in  boats  by  following  the  numerous 
watercourses  which  intersect  (liem.  Between  the  mouth  of 
the  Atchafalaya  and  La  Fourche  branches  of  the  Missis- 
sippi the  marshes  extend  only  about  twenty  miles  inland, 
ana  terminate  on  the  southern  border  of  the  elevated  tract 
called  Terre  Bonne,  the  only  part  of  the  delta  which  ex- 
hibits any  considerable  extent  of  surface  not  subject  to  in- 
undation: the  larger  portion  of  the  Terre  Bonne  is  a 
prairie.  Between  La  l^ourche  Bayou  and  the  Mississippi 
the  marshes  extend  much  farther  inland  to  the  shores  of 
Quacha  or  Barataria,  and  the  jrreat  bend  of  the  Mississippi 
south-east  of  New  Orleans.  East  of  the  Mississippi  only  a 
small  tract  south  of  Lake  Borgno  is  not  marshy;  but  along 
Lake  Pontchartrain  the  marsh  docs  not  occupy  much  raoio 
than  the  peninsula  which  separates  Lake  Borgne  from 
Lake  Pontchartrain.  The  cultivated  part  of  this  marshy 
region  is  confined  to  the  very  nanow  banks  of  the  water- 
courses, and  even  there  settlements  are  only  formed  on  the 
northern  borders  of  the  marshes,  on  account  of  the  great 
unhealthiness  of  this  region. 

The  inundated  region  comprehcads  more  than  two-thirds 
of  tho  delta.    It  may  bo  divided  into  two  portions,  ihq 
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deeply  inundated,  and  the  leas  deeply  inundated  tract  All 
that  part  of  the  delta  which  is  west  of  the  Mississippi  and  of 
the  Bayou  la  Fourche,  with  the  exception  of  a  tract  west  of 
Baton  Rouge,  is  deeply  inundated  ft-om  Fehruary  to  August, 
during  which  period  it  forms  an  immense  lake.  Not  even 
the  hanks  of  the  Atchafalaya  are  free  from  inundation. 
The  common  depth  of  the  water  is  six  feet,  hut  in  many 
parts,  especially  where  the  Red  River  joins  the  Mississippi, 
It  is  much  more.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  it  is 
dry  and  the  soil  firm.  The  whole  region  is  covered  with 
high  and  valuahle  forest-trees,  hut  no  settlements  have  heen 
formed  in  this  country'.  It  may  he  compared  with  the  im- 
mense inundated  plams  on  the  southern  hanks  of  the  Ama- 
zon river. 

The  country  ea»t  of  the  Mississippi  and  of  the  Bayou  la 
Fourcho,  as  well  as  the  tract  of  higher  ground  west  of  Baton 
Rouge,  is  only  inundated  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet, 
and  the  inundation  ceases  a  month  or  six  weeks  sooner.  The 
hanks  of  the  rivers  also  are  several  feet  higher  than  in  the 
country  fiirther  hack,  so  that  they  are  at  most  only  slightly 
inundated.  The  greatest  part  of  this  country  is  indeed 
covered  with  trees,  hut  there  arc  also  tracts  without  wood.  As 
the  more  elevated  banks  of  the  rivers  extend  in  width  from 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile,  numerous  settlements  have 
been  formed  on  them.  The  most  valuable  are  those  along 
the  Bayou  la  Fourche  and  the  Mississippi  Proper.  On  the 
former  they  begin  about  twenty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  on 
the  latter  at  Fort  St.  Philip,  about  50  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river.  To  protect  the  cultivated  ground  from  the 
annual  inundation  a  bank  of  earth,  called  tevSe,  has  been 
formed  on  each  side  of  the  Mississippi.  It  begins  at  Fort 
St.  Philip  (29''  25'  N.  lat.),  and  extends  to  the  higher 
crounds  of  Baton  Rouge  (30"*  30'),  a  distance  of  1 30  miles. 
In  some  places  above  New  Orleans  this  embankment  is 
fifteen  feet  high  and  thirty  wide  at  the  base,  but  generally 
It  does  not  exceed  twelve  feet  at  the  base  and  five  in 
height. 

If  we  compare  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  with  that  of 
the  Ganges,  the  marshes  correspond  to  the  Sunderbunds« 
except  that  they  are  not  covered  with  trees.  The  inuudated 
portion  of  the  American  delta  has  however  this  disadvan- 
tage, that  its  waters  do  not  run  off  in  a  straight  course,  but 
are  deflected  by  the  high  grounds  along  the  prairies  of 
Opelousas  and  Attakapas,  and  farther  on  by  the  high  land 
of  the  Terre  Bonne.  This  circumstance  retards  their  efllux, 
which  is  still  further  retarded  by  the  extremely  small  slope 
of  the  inundated  tract  The  tide  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  though 
it  does  not  rise  above  three  feet,  unless  it  is  impelled  by 
southerly  winds,  ascends  the  Atchafalaya  to  the  influx  of 
the  Ck)urtableau,  a  distance  of  more  than  100  miles.  Thus 
the  water  becomes  nearly  stagnant  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  inundated  country,  and  produces  many  dangerous  dis- 
eases. This  circumstance,  added  to  the  difference  of  climate, 
renders  it  very  doubtful  if  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi  ever 
can  acquire  a  population  and  a  degree  of  cultivation  ap- 
proaching that  of  Bengal. 

The  country  west  of  the  delta  to  the  Sabine  river  is  like- 
wise bordered  by  a  broad  bolt  of  marshes  along  the  sea. 
They  extend  hardly  ten  miles  inland  along  Cote  Blanche 
Bay  and  Vermillion  Bay,  but  from  20  to  30  miles  inland 
west  of  Vermillion  Bay.  These  marshes  however  are  not 
quite  destitute  of  trees :  several  clumps  of  live  oak  occur  in 
them,  especially  on  both  sides  of  Mermentou  river.  North 
of  t;.e  marshes  the  country  rises  considerably,  and  extends 
in  open  prairies,  which  are  generally  destitute  of  trees,  but 
covered  with  grass.  The  prairies  are  traversed  by  numerous 
rivers,  whose  narrow  bottoms  are  overgrown  with  trees,  and 
contain  fertile  tracts.  A  few  settlements  have  been  made 
on  these  bottoms,  but  the  prairies  themselves  are  almost  en- 
tirely inhabited  by  the  tnbes  of  the  Attakapas  and  Ope- 
lousas, the  Bayou  Queite  Tortue  constituting  the  boundary 
between  these  tribes.  The  prairie  of  the  Attakapas  extends 
in  a  narrow  strip  south-eastward  between  the  marshes  along 
VermilUon  and  Cote  Blanche  Bay  and  the  river  Teche.  The 
banks  of  the  last-mentioned  river  form  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  inundated  country,  but  thcv  are  above  the  line 
of  the  inundation,  and  contain  many  rich  culti^^ated  tracts. 
To  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  prairies  of  Opelousas 
lies  an  extensive  wooded  region,  which  on  the  Sabine  ex- 
tends to  30*  lO',  and  terminates  not  fiir  from  the  marshes. 
It  occupies  the  country  about  the  northern  half  of  the  course 
of  the  Calcasiu  river,  and  approachet  the  inundated  country 
of  the  delta  on  the  Bayou  fkeuf,  a  branch  on  the  Courta- 


bleao*  The  whole  of  this  extentirt  tract  U  eorered  w.tH 
pine-forests,  and  the  soil  is  of  very  indifferent  quality.  It  u 
an  undulating  plain,  except  at  the  most  north-western  aa^W 
of  Louisiana,  between  the  upper  comae  of  the  Sabine  mtf 
and  the  Red  river,  where  it  rises  into  high  hills. 

Red  River  may  be  considered  as  the  boundary  of  tlia 
wooded  rej^ion.  Where  it  enters  Louisiana,  high  ffroumU 
covered  with  pine-trees  approach  to  the  margin  of  the  nvtr 
on  both  sides,  but  about  60  miles  lower  down  a  remarksbb 
depression  of  the  surface  extends  from  north-nortb-wcst  lu 
south-south-east,  and  is  about  60  miles  long  with  a  bmu 
width  of  eight  miles.  It  terminates  at  Grand  Eoor,  4  mutt 
above  Natchitoches.  On  entering  this  low  tract  the  nrtt 
divides  into  numerous  branches,  presenting  a  moat  intncst« 
maxe  of  islands,  inlets,  channels,  and  lakes,  of  ercc^  uxe 
ftom  one  to  thirty  miles  in  length.  Lake  Bistincau  is  4« 
miles  long  and  from  one  to  three  wide,  and  Lake  BoiWai 
30  miles  long  and  from  one  to  ten  wide.  The  wbota  of  tku 
low  region  is  inundated  from  one  to  twenty  fieet  during  tie 
months  of  February,  March,  and  April,  but  in  samxoer  tii* 
lakes  and  low  grounds  are  nearly  dry,  and  in  October  aid 
November  they  oecome  meadows  covered  with  m  carpet  t£ 
peen  and  succulent  herbage.  There  are  yet  no  aetllennt* 
m  this  country,  though  it  seems  better  adapted  to  thra 
than  the  lower  part  of  the  delta.  Below  Grand  Rcor  tW 
inundation  of  Red  River  appears  not  to  extend  bemd  .u 
bottom,  which  is  rather  wide,  and  the  higher  rnmnda  «hxii 
skirt  it  as  far  as  the  rapids  near  Alexandria  nave  rather  a 
fertile  soil :  numerous  settlements  have  been  ftmiod  bduv 
Natchitoches. 

Tlie  country  extending  from  Red  River  on  the  west  to 
the  Mississippi  river  on  the  east  consists  moetly  of  elrvasr^ 
woodland,  especially  that  portion  which  lies  west  of  tbt 
Washita  or  Ouachita  river.  In  this  region,  east  of  l^kt 
Bistineau,  is  the  highest  land  of  Louisiana.  It  eonaasts  ef 
numerous  hills  rising  from  100  to  200  feet  above  tbeir  haw 
they  are  covered  with  trees,  chiefly  pine  and  oak,  thnUj  »- 
terspersed  with  ash.  hickory,  and  do^-wood,  and  prodabnr  & 
luxuriant  herbage  in  summer  and  spring.  Farther  tmat  ihns 
hills  sink  into  a  plain,  which  extends  to  the  Waahtu  sal 
river  BcBuf,  a  confluent  of  the  former.  This  plain  ia  netrh 
a  level,  has  a  sandy  soil,  and  ia  mostly  oovored  with  p=*- 
forest ;  but  the  river  bottoms  are  wide,  and  have  a  IcstJc 
soil.  The  settlements  are  still  few,  and  do  not  enteod  V 
yond  the  bottoms.  Where  however  the  rivers  Wafthiu  sn>^ 
Bceuf  approach  one  another,  an  extensive  tract  of  ftnta 
land  occurs,  on  which  the  settlements  increase  ia|r.d)v. 
The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Black  Rjver,  whitk  j> 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  river  B<ruf  with  the  Wwi^X 
resembles  in  every  respect  the  less  inundated  pert  a^  ti« 
delta.  But  between  the  river  B<Euf  and  the  Mimimt^^ 
and  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  latter,  isatowtnntn 
versed  by  the  river  Tensas,  a  confluent  of  Bisck  Rztcc. 
which  is  likewise  inundated  by  the  water  which  iaaoes  ft'w 
the  Mississippi  in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  Nanvw  « np 
along  the  river  become  quite  dry  in  the  second  Inif  of  t> 
year,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  tract  is  a  awampk  whri 
produces  fine  timber-trees,  especially  cypress.  From  cho* 
forests  New  Orleans  is  supplied  with  lumber  and  fta»L 

Along  the  cast  bank  of  the  Mississippi  extends  aaek^V-c  1 
country,  broken  by  numerous  streams.  Its  projections w  rt 
away  by  the  action  of  the  river,  are  known  by  the  Mas*  f 
Bluffs.    Thev  rise  more  than  100  feet  al>ove  the  afis«i. 

Jilains  near  the  Mississippi.  These  hills  continoe  c«am-i 
or  11/  or  20  miles  fVom  the  banks,  and  lie  scattered  cbvs 
in  wild  confusion.  They  are  overgrown  by  mingkei  Cjtv^U 
of  oak,  sweet  gum,  poplar,  tulip-tree,  hickory,  ais4  aiaa^ 
pine,  and  have  an  almost  uniformly  productive  sotL  B"j 
degrees  the  hills  disappear,  and  are  followed  by  m  fU.  d 
which  is  considerably  elevated  above  the  delta.  This  f^9 
has  a  sandy  sterile  soil,  and  ia  entirely  overgrown  b;-  Vktrbi 
pine.  On  the  south  it  does  not  extend  to  the  lakes  of  M^XiH 
rcpas  and  Pontcbartrain,  but  begins  imperceptibly  to 
at  a  distance  of  alxiut  ten  miles,  until  it  advanccA  to 
river  Amite  and  the  lakes,  where  it  terminates  in 
swamps,  which  line  the  banks  of  the  river  and  lakesk.  Oi 
this  declivity  of  the  more  elevated  plain  the  nai»ber  4 
settlements  is  greater  than  in  any  other  part  of  Lo««Ma4 
of  equal  extent  The  soil,  though  light,  is  well  idepf^t  t< 
the  cultivation  of  cotton,  and  the  extensive  pio«-icv-irf 
produce  abundance  of  pitch  and  tar. 

Pivers  and  LoAe«.— The  Miasiisipni  entera  houmim^  i 
iU  most  north-eastern  oorner,  33*  K.  Ut^  bat  itc^ri^^  ^ 
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teeesston  of  water  from  the  right  tmtil  it  has  attained  31° 
I^.  lat,  where  it  is  ioined  by  the  united  waters  of  Red  and 
Black  riTers,  which  together  probably  drain  a  tract  of 
] 00.000  square  miles,  and  bring  down  an  immense  body  of 
water  during  the  spring  months.  A  mile  and  a  half  below 
the  month  of  Red  River  the  Mississippi  sends  off  its  first 
great  branch,  the  Atchatalaya,  which,  flowing  in  a  southern 
and  sootb-eastern  direction,  traverses  the  lowest  part  of  the 
delta,  enters  the  south-eastern  part  of  lake  Chetimaches, 
iDd  issuing  from  it,  passes  through  the  marshes  into  Atcha- 
fdajaBay.  [Atchafalaya.]  Lake  Chetimaches,  or  Grand 
Uke,  is  about  40  miles  long  and  from  two  to  five  wide ; 
at  its  southern  extremity  it  is  40  feet  deep.  It  is  connected 
vilh  the  Atchafalaya  by  several  natural  channels,  which 
tnvene  the  intervening  country,  and  divide  it  into  many 
ulands,  making  a  kind  of  net- work. 

From  the  Atchafalaya  the  Mississippi  flows  in  a  general 
south-eastern  direction,  but  with  many  great  bends.  About 
30^  SO'  N.  lat.  the  river  sends  off  the  second  great  branch, 
the  Iberville,  which  runs  eastward,  and  joins  the  Amite 
river.  The  united  stream,  preserving  the  latter  name,  falls 
into  Lake  Maurepas,  a  circular  sheet  of  water  about  8  miles 
in  diameter.  This  lake  is  united  to  the  lake  of  Pontchar- 
train  by  the  Pass  of  Manchac.  Lake  Pontchartrain  is  in  the 
form  01  an  ellipse  20  miles  bv  32,  and  from  18  to  20  feet 
deep.  This  lake  is  connected  with  Lake  Borgne  by  two 
channels,  of  which  the  southern  is  called  Chef  Menteur,  and 
the  northern  the  Rigolets.  Lake  Borgne,  though  denomi- 
nated a  lake,  is  really  a  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  con- 
nected with  it  by  the  Pass  de  Marianne.  The  Iberville  river, 
before  its  union  with  the  Amite,  has  but  three  feet  water, 
and  that  only  during  three  months  of  the  highest  overflow. 
A  few  miles  below  the  efflux  of  the  Iberville,  the  Missis- 
sippi sends  off  another  branch  to  the  west,  the  Plaquemines, 
which  is  only  six  miles  long,  and  joins  the  Atchafalaya. 
Though  it  has  only  water  during  the  high  flood,  it  is  im- 
portant for  the  internal  navigation.  Farther  down  occurs 
the  last  great  efflux  of  the  Mississippi,  the  La  Fourche  (the 
Fork).  It  leaves  the  principal  river  at  Donaldsonville,  and 
flows  in  a  south-eastern  direction  for  90  miles ;  it  has  9  feet 
water  on  its  bar,  and  admits  vessels  drawing  4  or  5  feet  to 
within  30  miles  of  its  efflux ;  but  the  upner  part  of  its 
course  is  very  shallow  from  September  to  March.  From 
the  efflux  of  the  La  Fourche  the  Mississippi  flows  east  to 
the  town  of  New  Orleans,  and  thence  to  the  sea  in  a  south- 
eastern  direction.  Shortly  before  it  reaches  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  it  divides  into  six  branches,  called  the  West,  South- 
west, South,  East,  North-east,  and  L'Outre  Pass.  The  most 
frequented  is  the  East  Pass,  with  12  feet  water  at  ordinary 
tides ;  the  South-west  Pass  is  nearly  as  deep  as  the  East 
Pass.  The  other  passes  have  fVom  5  to  8  feet  water,  but 
thejr  are  rarely  frequented.  The  depth  of  the  water  increases 
rapidly  in  tlie  channels,  so  that  it  is  upwards  of  30  feet 
within  a  mile  fh>m  the  bara,  and  still  greater  farther  upwards. 
For  further  particulara  see  Mississippi.  In  the  inundated 
tract  there  is  a  great  number  of  lakes  of  different  sizes. 
The  largest  is  lake  Quacha  or  Barataria,  south-south-west 
of  New  Orleans,  which  is  22  miles  long  and  six  wide.  As 
these  lakes  are  united,  either  with  one  another  or  with  the 
chief  branches  of  the  Mississippi,  some  of  them  facilitate 
the  internal  navigation,  especially  Lake  Palourde  and  Lake 
Verret,  which  are  united  with  one  another  and  with  the 
Atchafalaya  and  La  Fourche,  branches  of  the  Mississippi 

Red  River,  which  rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  traverses 
Louisiana  with  a  general  south-east  course  of  200  miles, 
but  by  the  windings  of  the  river  of  above  300  miles.  The 
navigation  is  interrupted  only  by  the  rapids  in  3 1"  20' N.  lat, 
where  two  ledges  of  rocks  extend  across  the  channel  about 
three-quartera  of  a  mile  from  each  other ;  but  when  the 
the  water  is  high  the  rocks  form  no  obstruction  to  the  pass- 
ing of  boats.  In  the  low  country  above  Natchitoches, 
where  the  river  divides  into  many  branches,  the  navigation 
is  intricate  and  troublesome. 

The  other  rivera  of  Louisiana  are  unimportant  as  channels 
of  navigation.  The  Sabine,  which  divides  the  country  from 
Te3ta^  rises  in  the  last- mentioned  country.  Its  general 
course  is  nearly  south,  with  an  elliptical  curve  to  the  east : 
tt  fkws  upwards  of  300  miles.  Before  it  enten  the  sea  it 
flows  into  a  shallow  lake  30  miles  in  length,  and  from  three 
to  live  wide.  In  ordinary  tides  there  is  not  above  three  feet 
water  on  its  bar.  East  of  the  Sabine  is  the  Calcasiu,  which 
rises  in  the  angle  between  the  Red  River  and  Sabine,  Hows 
p^nllel  to  the  last-mentioned  river  at  a  distance  of  about 


35  miles,  e!rpands  n^^ar  i^  mouth  likewise  into  a  krge  but 
shallow  lake,  and  has  also  only  three  feet  water  on  its  bar. 
Its  course  is  upwards  of  200  miles.  The  Mermentou,  which 
flows  to  the  east  of  the  Calcasiu,  is  properly  only  the  chan- 
nel by  which  Lake  Mermentou  discharges  its  watere 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  lake  is  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  receives  most  of  the  watere  whidi  originate  on  the 
prairies  of  Opelousas,  but  the  different  streams  unite  before 
they  enter  the  marehes  in  one  river,  which  receives  the 
name  of  Mermentou,  and  soon  afterwards  fiedls  into  the 
lake.  It  is  not  better  adapted  for  navigation  than  the 
Sabine  and  Calcasiu.  Sixty  miles  east  of  tne  mouth  of  the 
Mermentou  are  two  large  bays,  Vermillion  Bay  and  Cote 
Blanche  Bay,  which  are  united  by  several  passes  with  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  bays  have  twelve  feet  of  water,  but 
the  passes  only  five  or  six  feet.  Vermillion  Bay  receives 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  which  rises  on  the  prairies  of 
Opelousas,  30^  30^  N.  lat.,  and  runs  in  a  general  southern 
course  about  80  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  five 
feet  draught  to  a  considerable  distance. 

Climate, — ^The  opinion  of  Volney,  that  the  countries 
along  the  Mississippi  have  a  much  milder  climate  than 
those  along  the  At.«Lntic,  is  now  known  to  be  incorrect.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  been  proved  by  many  observations  that 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  latter,  under  the  same  parallel, 
is  from  two  to  three  degrees  higher  than  that  of  places  west 
of  the  Appalachian  Mountains.  It  is  found  that  the  seasons 
are  milder  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  32^  42'  N.  lat, 
than  at  New  Orleans,  in  30**  N.  lat  A  considerable  dif- 
ference is  observed  between  the  climate  of  the  low  and 
high  lands  of  Louisiana.  In  the  low  lands  it  seldom  snows, 
and  frost  is  not  frequent,  but  in  the  winter  of  1  SI 4  the 
ponds  and  lagoons  near  New  Orleans  were  frozen  so  as  to 
admit  half-grown  boys  to  skate  or  play  on  the  ice.  (Darby.) 
This  extreme  cold  however  is  a  rare  occurrence,  the  ther- 
mometer commonly  not  sinking  to  the  freesing-point  In 
summer  the  heat  is  great,  and  lasts  from  the  beginning 
of  July  to  the  close  of  September ;  the  thermometer  then 
ranges  between  75^  and  85°,  and  sometimes  rises  to  90^ 
and  even  96^  At  this  time  the  inundation  ceases,  and 
the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter  infects 
the  air.  and  produces  dangerous  diseases,  especially  fevere. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  at  New  Orleans,  ac- 
cording to  Darby,  does  not  exceed  63%  or  about  13"  above 
that  of  London,  which  is  21  degrees  nearer  the  pole.  On 
the  higher  grounds,  especially  on  the  open  prairies  of 
Opelousas,  the  climate  is  much  more  severe.  In  30**  30' 
N.  lat  the  snow  has  fallen  to  a  depth  of  1 1  inches,  and 
remained  for  several  days  on  the  ground.  It  seems  that 
frost  occura  there  every  winter,  and  even  sometimes  in 
April  and  September,  so  that  at  Natchitoches  it  does- great 
injury  to  the  cotton  and  tender  plants.  In  July  there  are 
heavy  rains  and  thunder,  and  in  August  sometimes  hurri- 
canes blow  from  the  south,  which  cause  great  damage  by 
forcing  the  water  of  the  Mississippi  into  the  adjacent  level 
country.  In  winter  the  north-western  gales,  which  are 
very  cold,  produce  great  and  sudden  changes  in  the  tempera- 
ture. 

Productions.'-The  species  of  grain  chiefly  cultivated  for 
food  are  rice  and  Indian  com.  The  rice  forms  an  article 
of  export  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats  are  more  culti- 
vated towards  the  north  than  in  the  southern  districts, 
but  nowhere  to  any  great  extent 

Sugar  succeeds  very  well  south  of  31^;  fEurther  north  its 
cultivation  is  less  advantageous  and  more  expensive,  as  the 
plants  are  destroyed  by  the  cold,  and  must  annually  be 
replaced.  Cotton,  which  is  the  staple  article,  succeeds 
everywhere,  and  is  of  excellent  quality.  Good  tobacco  is 
raised  in  different  places,  but  its  cultivation  is  on  the 
decrease.  The  mulberry-tree  is  indigenous.  The  cultiva« 
tion  of  indigo,  which  was  formerly  carried  on  to  some  extent, 
has  generally  given  way  to  that  of  cotton.  Vegetables  are 
not  extensively  cultivated,  with  the  exception  of  the  sweet 
potatoe.  The  orange-tree  and  the  purple  fig  do  not  suc- 
ceed farther  than  30*  N.  lat  The  pomegranate-tree,  tha 
peach,  and  vine,  succeed  wherever  they  are  cultivated,  but 
Che  apple  only  in  the  northern  districts. 

By  rar  the  greatest  part  of  the  surface  of  Louisiana  is 
covered  with  forests.  The  pine-tree,  which  is  most  abun- 
dant, covers  the  northern  and  western  sandy  districts,  and 
is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tar  and  pitch. 
On  the  declivities  by  which  the  prairies  or  wooded  regions 
descend  to  the  inundated  grouftj^pfJi|^fqr^t5^98%|^^a- 
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«8t  of  oak,  sweet -gum,  poplar,  tulip-tree,  and  hickoiy,  of 
^-arious  species;  the  &aroe  trees  occur  on  the  hroken 
country  east  of  the  Mississippi :  the  chincapin  growo  on 
the  horclers  of  the  inundated  lands. 

Immense  herds  of  cattle  are  raised  on  the  natural  mea- 
dows of  Onclousas  and  Attakapas,  as  likewise  horses  and 
mules.  1  he  bison  or  buffalo  is  at  present  only  met  with 
towards  the  northern  and  western  border,  especially  between 
the  Sabine  and  Red  River,  where  also  wild  horses  are 
found.  Deer  is  only  plentiful  in  the  prairies  of  Opelousas 
and  in  the  pine-forests.  Bears,  lynxo;*,  the  American 
panther,  and  beavers  are  rare,  but  wolves  are  numerous. 
L/}custs  infest  the  prairies,  and  numerous  serpents  the 
woods  and  lowlands.  The  alligator  occurs  in  all  the  rivers, 
but  is  most  numerous  in  the  bays  and  lakes  of  stagnant 
water:  it  is  not  dangerous,  except  when  attacked  or 
wounded.  Tlie  Mississippi  and  its  branches  abound  in 
fi.^h.  The  forests  swarm  with  birds,  among  which  are  the 
wild  turkey,  the  paroquet,  tlie  pelican,  the  flamingo,  and 
the  humming-bird.  Swans,  geese,  and  ducks  are  very 
numerous  on  the  lakes  and  stagnant  waters  along  Red 
River. 

Clay  occurs  in  the  alluvial  soil  of  the  delta,  at  a  depth  of 
from  ten  to  thirty  feet  along  the  Mississippi.  There  are 
salt  springs  in  the  northern  districts,  on  the  high  grounds 
from  the  Mississippi  to  Sabine  river,  and  several  of  them 
are  turned  to  advantage.  Coal  exists  in  the  same  places, 
and  iron-ore  is  found  in  the  nortli-western  corner,  between 
the  Sabine  and  Red  River. 

Inhabitants. — ^The  inhabitants  of  European  and  African 
origin  amounted  in  1820  to  153,407  individuals,  of  whom 
73,867  were  whites,  10,476  free  coloured  persons,  and  60,064 
slaves.  A  considerable  part  of  the  population  are  the 
descendants  of  French  settlers ;  and  some  newspapers  were 
a  few  years  ago,  and  probably  still  are,  printed  both  in  the 
French  and  English  languages.  According  to  the  census 
of  1830  the  number  of  free  people  was  106,130,  and  that 
of  the  slaves  109,630.  The  great  increase  of  the  slave 
population  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  increased  culvation  of 
cotton  and  sugar. 

The  native  tribes  are  not  comprehended  in  this  census: 
but  their  number  probably  does  not  exceed  a  thousand 
individuals.  On  the  prairies  are  the  Attakapas  and  Ope- 
lousas, but  those  tribes  are  far  from  being  numerous;  they 
liave  no  fixed  habitations,  and  live  mostly  from  the  produce 
of  the  chase.  The  Chocktaws,  on  the  Washita  and  Red 
River,  are  more  numerous.  They  have  adopted  agriculture, 
and  their  villages  are  not  much  inferior  to  those  of  the 
olher  inhabitants ;  they  chiefly  cultivate  Indian  corn  and 
the  sweet-potatoe.  The  Tensas,  between  BoBuf  and  Ten- 
sas river,  towards  the  northern  boundary  of  Louisiana,  are 
few  in  number. 

Political  Geo^aphy, — For  political  and  civil  purposes 
l^uisiana  is  divided  into  thirty-one  parishes.  The  present 
capital  and  scat  of  government  is  the  town  of  Donaldson- 
ville,  situated  at  the  etllux  of  the  La  Fourche  branch  from 
the  Mis^^issippi :  it  has  much  increased  since  the  scat  of 
p)vernmcnt  was  removed  to  it.  The  largest  town  of  Louis- 
iana, and  one  of  the  most  commercial  towns  of  the  United 
Slates,  is  New  Orleans  [Oulkans,  Nkw],  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  105  miles  above  its  mouth.  All  the 
other  places  are  inconsiderable.  Baton  Rouge,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, contains  only  1200  inhabitants;  and  Alexandria, 
on  the  Red  River,  hardly  more.  Natchitoches,  on  the  last- 
named  river,  has  not  2000  inhabitants:  it  is  at  the  head  of 
the  steam-boat  navigation  on  Rod  River,  and  the  centre  of 
the  trade  to  Mexico. 

The  United  States  granted  to  Louisiana  46,000  acres  of 
land  fur  the  endowment  of  a  college,  and  873,000  acres  for 
the  sui>p()rl  of  schools:  the  State  annually  appropriates 
about  4b,UU0  dollars  for  the  support  of  parish  schools.  The 
college  of  Louisiana,  which  nas  an  annual  allowance  of 
7u('0  dollars  from  the  state,  is  at  Jackson;  and  a  college 
ha>  boon  incorjKjraled  at  0|>olou:*as. 

(\tnmtfi'ce. — Bcaides  the  >aluable  produce  of  its  own 
soil,  the  production!)  of  all  the  states  and  settlements  within 
the  extensive  ba^in  of  the  Mi^bi^sippi  river  which  are 
dcslined  fur  a  foreign  market  must  pass  through  this  slate, 
because  all  the  bran'-hes  by  which  the  river  enters  the  sea 
are  w.iliiu  ii»  boumlaries.  As  to  this  eoniuuTce  see  Or- 
LKANs,  Nkw.  The  iiik'inal  communication  between  the 
di?j>er?ed  seulcmenls  mid  New  Orleans  is  entirely  carried 
on  by  water,  as  there  is  no  coiTia^e-road  in  Louisiana, 


with  the  exception  of  that  which  mm  along  the  Mu«.«- 
sippi  on  the  Lev^e.  Boats  from  15  to  60  tons  are  rcc- 
voyed  from  New  Orleans  by  the  Plaquerainc  into  Xht 
Atchafalaya.  Those  destined  for  the  lower  j»art  of  Attz- 
kapas  descend  the  latter  river  and  enter  their  p.»iiits  <f 
destination  by  the  Teche.  Those  bound  to  the  central  f»ri« 
of  Attakapas  descend  the  Atchafalaya  about  20  milr%.  «.4 
are  thence  transported  by  an  outlet  and  Lake  Chctimacbei 
to  the  Fausse  Point  landing.  Here  is  a  portage  of  10  or  j  J 
miles  to  S.  Martinsville,  the  scat  of  justice  for  theparfeih  (f 
S.  Martin*s  or  Upper  Attakapas.  \es'^els  ft)r  the  ni^'hrr  t 
central  parts  of  Opelou<as  ascend  the  Atchafalaia  to  iJic 
mouth  of  the  Courtableau,  and  thence  by  the  latter  strcom 
to  Larreirs  Landing,  six  miles,  or  into  Bayou  Carr»u,  four 
miles  from  the  vfllage  of  S.  Landr6.  '(Darb}.)  Tlic 
settlements  on  the  Lower  Teche  communicate  with  !)■>- 
naldsonvillc  and  New  Orleans  by  the  lakes  of  Palourtk  aod 
Verret,  and  by  the  inlets  which  connect  thc»e  bko  w.ih 
the  Atchafalaya  and  La  Fourche  branches  of  the  U^ 
sissippi. 

History,  — The  Mississippi  river  was  discovered  l-y 
land.  The  Spaniards  navigated  the  Gulf  of  MeXiCo  Ibr  t>  ^ 
centuries  without  being  aware  that  one  of  the  Urj^ot  men 
of  the  globe  falls  into  it.  This  fact  may  be  explained  /r-cs 
the  circumstance  that  a  low,  flat,  and  danpcroos  c\a»t 
extends  on  both  sides  of  its  mouth  to  a  great  distance.  Tl'< 
French,  aAer  their  establishment  in  Canada,  got  u^m< 
information  as  to  this  river  about  1660,  but  did  nut  fiod  tti 
mouth  before  1699,  when  M.  de  Iber\ille  founded  tiic  fir-^t 
colony.  The  city  of  New  Orleans  was  built  in  irir,  »!*<  ut 
which  time  the  colony  began  to  be  of  some  im^Kirtauf. 
The  French  remained  in  possession  of  Louisiana  up  to  Kf*  , 
when  they  ceded  it  to  Spain.  The  colony  was  muih 
neglected  by  the  Spaniards,  and  improved  very  »lowI», 
notwithstanding  its  numerous  natural  advantages.  In  I*' 
the  Spanish  government  re-ceded  Louisiana  to  France,  t  a 
the  Irench  government  fearing  that  Louisiana  uould  W 
taken  from  them,  during  the  war  that  foltov^ed  the  f»eacc  i 
Amiens,  by  the  superior  naval  force  of  Englan*!,  loM  Ji  •■• 
the  United  States  in  1803  for  15,000,000  dollars.  At  iV 
time  of  the  sale  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly  French  ft..j 
descendants  of  French,  with  a  few  SpaniAh  Creoles*  Acf  r, 
cans,  English,  and  Germans :  the  whole  populatina  : 
not  exceed  90,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  about  40,OvC  i.:* 
slaves. 

Louisiana  comprehended  all  the  country  included  tn  vU 
present  state  of  Louisiana,  with  the  exception  of  tk>i  tr-." 
which  extends  on  the  northern  shores  of  tlie  ri^cr  Ac:*, 
and  the  lakes  of  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain,  and  in  v*\ 
tion,  the  immense  tract  of  country  included  between  the  M  ^ 
sissippi  river  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  counij}  %^% 
then  divided  into  several  territories,  of  which  Louisiana  £  r. 
rose  to  a  state.  In  18 U  its  population  had  increased  to  u 
number  reouired  by  the  federal  constitution,  and  LjLi>ai-i 
was  formed  into  a  slate  in  1812.  Tlie  legislali\e  aulU»fi'.' 
is  vested  in  a  house  of  representatives  and  a  seriaXe.  Tu 
members  of  both  houi^es  are  elected  by  all  free  while  nu«. 
citizens  who  have  attained  the  age  of  twent)-oij»  jc**. 
The  senate  consists  of  seventeen  members,  elertcd  fox  fc  .t 
years;  the  number  of  representatives  is  at  pre^nt  tU) 
members,  who  are  elected  for  two  years.  Tlio  exeoji.i 
power  is  vested  in  a  governor.  Louibiana  sends  i«okl*- 
tors  and  three  representatives  to  Congress. 

At  the  time  of  the  union  of  Louisiana  with  tlie  Uuitri 
States,  the  civil  laws  of  Spain,  and  also  the  RoUiOn  !.• 
to  some  extent,  were  in  force.  Some  changes  vtrc  jhhli.' 
diately  introduce<l  for  the  puqwse  of  bringing  the  <i  s- 
dition  of  its  inhabitants  nearer  to  that  of  the  olber  Ld'*.  i 
States.  Accordingly  juries  and  the  Habeas  Ctirpu*  vtN 
introduced ;  but  the  autient  bws  still  remained  in  furtx 
Tlieir  defects  were  however  so  evident,  tlml  tl»e  legiaUtune 
formed  a  new  civil  code,  which  was  publisbeti  m  t"*.* 
At  the  same  time  Mr.  Edward  Li>ui^ston  v^as  cutxu»i«  i 
with  the  preparation  of  a  new  penal  rude,  of  whirU  iL< 
first  project  was  published  in  lb*i4,  and  the  code  ii'clf 
was  promulged  iw  1633. 

LOUISVILLE.    [Kentucky.] 

LOULE'.atownof  Algarve,  in  a  broad  and  fertile  *alU-i, 
S  miles  north  of  Faro,  whii  h  is  on  the  sea-coa>t.  [  Algaa^  *  " 
It  Contains  I6U0  houses  and  about  hoOO  inliabitaots  m-'^!"*! 
churches  and  monasienej*,  one  ol  vhitli  is  for  ptK»r  UJw*  •  * 
good  families,  in  which  thty  manufacture  \er>  dc»x  Ua»*.i*» 
with  the  fibres  of  the  |(!^efa%H;^i^i:^ci4/^),  I'Uiaf-'-. 
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and  dyed  for  the  purpose,  and  which  are  sent  all  over  Portu- 
gal, as  veil  as  artificial  liowers  and  other  similar  articles. 
The  town  of  LoulS  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  has  a  garri- 
«ou :  its  territory  is  very  fertile  and  well  watered,  and  pro- 
duces com,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits.  A  number  of  fine  carob- 
iroe*  pow  in  the  neighbourhood.  Loul6  has  the  title  of  a 
Marquisate,  which  is  borne  by  the  representative  of  a  Por- 
tuguese fiunily,  nJMed  by  marriage  to  the  present  royal 
famiiy.    (Miiiano;  Link.) 

LOURDES.    [Pyrekbbs  Supbbieures.] 

LOUSB.    [Pbdiculus.] 

LOUTH,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province  of  Leinster 
m  Ireland  ;  bounds  on  the  north  by  the  county  of  Armagh 
and  Bay  of  Carlingford,  which  separates  it  ftom  the  county 
of  Down;  on  the  east  by  the  Irish  Channel;  on  tho  south 
and  south-west  by  the  county  of  Meath ;  and  on  the  west 
b;  the  county  of  Monaghan.  According  to  the  map  of 
Ireland  published  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Society 
fi>r  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  it  lies  between  63^ 
43' and  64**  7'  N.  lat,  and  between  6°  6'  and  6*  4l'  W. 
long.  Acooiding  to  the  map  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  of 
Ireland  it  extends  from  the  Mattock  river  on  the  south  to 
the  Armagh  boundary  on  the  north,  25  statute  miles ;  and 
from  Dunany  Point  on  the  east  to  the  Meath  boundary  on 
the  west,  15  statute  miles.  From  the  sea  at  the  bridge  of 
Dundalk,  however,  to  the  Monaghan  boundary,  its  breadth 
i«  only  6^  miles.  The  sor&ce,  according  to  the  latter  map, 
consists  of 

Acrefl.  r.       p. 

Land        •         .     202,336       2     36 
Water      .         .  813       O       4 


Total 


203,149       3       0 


or  3171  square  statute  miles,  being  the  smallest  county  In 
Ireland.    In  1831  the  gross  population  was  107,486. 

From  the  Boyne  to  the  river  of  Dundalk,  comprising 
mare  than  three-fourths  of  the  county,  the  sm  fece  is  of  the 
itme  character  with  that  of  the  great  central  plain  of  Ire- 
land, of  which  it  forms  the  north-eastern  portion.  The 
only  eminences  in  this  division  at  all  conspicuous  are  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county,  which  they  cross  in  a  direction 
nearly  east  and  west,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  hilly 
group  which  oocupics  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  county 
of  Meath.  The  highest  ground  here  is  Belpatrick,  near 
the  county  boundary,  789  feet.  East  from  Belpatrick  rises 
the  round'backed  hill  of  Collon,  or  Mount  Oriel,  wooded  to 
the  top,  and  forming  a  striking  object  for  a  distance  of 
several  miles  in  all  directions.  Near  this  is  the  very  hand- 
some though  small  town  of  Collon,  adjoining  the  exten- 
live  demesne  of  Oriel  Templo,  the  residence  of  Lord  Ferrard. 
Prom  Collon  a  low  hilly  range  extends  eastward,  attaining 
tl3  highest  elevation  in  the  hill  of  TuUyesker,  616  feet,  and 
terminating  in  the  promontory  of  Clogher-head,  which  rises 
1 5!  feet  above  the  Irish  Channel.  The  heights  belonging 
to  this  range  are  cultivated  to  the  top,  and  present  no 
abrupt  or  striking  outlines.  Between  them  and  the  Boyne 
the  country,  except  along  the  immediate  valley  of  the  nver, 
possewes  f  ?w  features  of  interest.  Near  the  coast,  about 
midway  between  the  Boyne  and  Clogher-head,  is  the  village 
of  Termonfeokin,  situated  on  a  stream  running  eastward 
from  Tullyeskor  to  the  sea. 

On  the  other  side  the  Mattock  river,  nsmg  between 
Tullyesker  and  Collon,  runs  southward  by  Mellifont  to  the 
Boyne,  forming  tho  boundary  between  Louth  and  Meath. 
Tho  northern  slope  of  the  hilly  range  above  mentioned 
spreads  into  an  open  gently  undulating  plain,  almost  wholly 
under  tillage,  which  extends  without  any  remarkable  emi- 
nence as  far  as  the  riv^  of  Dundalk.  This  level  district  is 
croMcd  from  west  to  east  by  various  streams,  which,  uniting 
M  they  approach  the  sea.-coast,  form  three  moderately 
xited  rivers;  the  Dee,  the  Glyde,  and  the  Fane.  The  Dee 
rise*  in  the  north-east  of  Meath,  and  passmg  tlurough  the 
town  of  Ardee,  which  is,  next  to  Dundalk,  the  most  con- 
ridemble  place  in  the  county,  proceeds  in  a  direction  nearly 
fwm  west  to  east  until  within  four  miles  of  the  sea,  where 
It  r«e«ive8  the  White  river,  running  north-eastward  past  Dun- 
leor.  which  direction  the  united  stream  preserves  through  the 
remainder  of  its  course.  The  Glyde,  formed  by  tho  junction 
of  the  Lagan,  which  rises  in  Meath,  with  a  stream  descend- 
ing fiora  the  Monaghan  border,  passes  for  the  first  five  miles 
«>f  it*  course  through  a  hare  and  uninteresting  tract  bordermg 
<m  the  latter  coanty.  Eastward  Cram  this  the  appearance 
^  «faf  country  rapidly  impwrea:  a  seriw  of  dome8ae^  of 


which  Louth  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  earl  of  Louth,  is  tho 
most  extensive,  occupies  both  banks  of  the  river  for  several 
miles  of  its  course  through  the  rich  tract  north  of  Ardee: 
the  remainder  of  its  progress  to  Castlebellinghara,  a  re- 
markably pretty  village  on  the  great  northern  road  leading 
from  Drogheda  to  Dundalk,  is  through  low  marshy  meadow 
lands.  At  CastlebelUngham  it  turns  southward,  and  wind- 
ing through  a  well-improved  tract  bordering  on  the  coast, 
meets  the  Dee,  with  which  it  has  a  common  embouchure  at 
Anagassan.  The  course  of  the  Fane  is  nearly  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Glyde,  and  the  chai'acter  of  the  country 
through  which  it  runs  is  similar,  the  more  highly  im- 
proved portion  being  towards  the  coast,  where  for  two 
miles  of  its  course  it  skirts  the  demesne  of  Clermont,  and 
then  enters  the  sea  at  the  village  of  Lurgangreen.  A  dead 
flat,  beginning  south  of  Lurgangreen,  continues  to  Dun- 
dalk, the  county  town,  which  stands  on  the  extreme  verge 
of  the  plain,  at  the  head  of  a  creek  formed  by  the  embou- 
chure of  the  Castletown  river.  The  surrounding  country 
is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation :  the  level  lands  towards  the 
sea,  in  particular,  are  laid  out  with  great  regularity  and  ou 
an  extended  scale. 

Beyond  the  Castletown  river,  which  runs  out  of  the 
county  of  Armagh  in  a  direction  from  north  of  west  to 
south  of  east,  tho  surface  is  of  quite  a  different  character. 
A  group  of  mountains,  ranging  from  1000  to  1900  feet  in 
height,  and  extending  over  a  district  fifteen  miles  long  and 
five  miles  broad,  stretches  across  the  Armagh  boi-der,  and 
extends  eastward  into  a  great  peninsula  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Bay  of  Dundalk  and  the  southern  limit  of 
the  Lough  of  Carlingford  and  basin  of  the  Newry  river. 

The  general  direction  of  these  mountains  is  from  north* 
west  to  south-east:  the  group  is  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions  by  a  ravine  traversing  it  from  north  to  south, 
and  forming  a  direct  line  of  communication  between  Dun- 
dalk and  Newry.  Through  this  defile  the  great  northern 
road  is  carried  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  bed  of  a 
mountahi-stream,  which  has  been  taken  advantage  of  in  the 
formation  of  a  pretty  sheet  of  water  in  the  demesne  of 
Ravensdale,  a  romantic  seat  of  the  late  Sir  Harry  Goduricke. 
The  steep  declivity  of  the  mountain,  which  rises  about  1500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  glen  in  which  the  mountain 
stands,  is  clothed  with  wood  to  a  height  of  several  hundred 
feet ;  and  this  banging  screen  of  foliage  is  prolonged  on  the 
south  by  a  succession  of  similar  plantations  extending  as 
far  as  the  bay  of  Dundalk.  A  remarkable  wooded  emi- 
nence, called  Trumpet-hill,  rising  between  the  main  moun- 
tain-range and  the  shore,  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  thifi 
scene,  which,  to  the  traveller  approaching  Dundalk  from 
the  north,  is  one  of  peculiar  variety  and  grandeur :  this  efiect 
is  considerably  heightened  by  the  bleakness  and  monotony  of 
the  boggy  tract  of  Killeavy,  through  which  the  road  passes 
for  several  miles  before  entering  the  defile.  The  mountains 
lying  to  the  we^t  of  this  ravine  are  situated  chiefly  in  the 
county  of  Armagh,  and  consist  of  the  SHeve  Gullion  and 
Forkhill  groups.  The  latter  lie  immediately  along  tho 
boundary  of  Louth,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  extremg 
ruggedness  of  their  outUne,  a  feature  more  or  less  cbarue- 
teristic  of  all  the  heights  of  the  range.  The  Kilcurry  river, 
descending  from  the  southern  declivities,  joins  the  Castle- 
town river  a  short  distance  above  the  bridge  of  Dundalk.  The 
glens  and  vales  which  lie  along  this  border  of  the  mountain- 
region  possess  much  picturesque  beauty.  On  the  catitcm 
side  of  the  pass  of  Ravensdale  the  chief  heights  are  Cler'* 
mont,  1462 feet;  Clermont  Cairn,  1674  feet;  and  Dorlargy, 
906  feet  Trumpet-hill  rises  465  feet,  but  fix)m  its  extreme 
steepness  appears  to  be  much  higher.  From  the  eastern 
side  of  Ravensdale  the  mountains  stretch  back  to  the  river 
of  Newry  and  hay  of  Carlingford,  which  they  overhang  in 
masses  rising  almost  immediately  from  the  water's  edge. 
The  chief  heights  here  are  Corrakite,  1869  feet,  and  Car- 
lingford mountain,  immediately  over  the  town  of  Carliiig- 
ford,  1935  feet  Towards  the  extremity  of  the  pen insi^lu* 
and  along  that  side  bounding  the  bay  of  Dundalk  the 
mountains  leave  a  considerable  margin  of  level  land  between 
them  and  the  sea.  This  open  tract  is  several  miles  in  width 
at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  where  it  terminates  in 
the  low  point  of  Ballagan,  forming  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  bay  of  Carlingford*  A  considerable  %'alley,  watered 
by  two  streams  called  the  Big  and  Little  Rivers,  penetrates 
the  mountain-region  on  this  side,  running  up  between  the 
heights  of  Bamavave,  1142  feet,  on  the  east,  and  Slieve 
Naglooh,  1024  feet,  on  the  west,  gsfecl%^  Hg^te^«> 
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tontrAcUd  to  a  narrow  strip  alon^  the  shore  of  Carlin^ord 
Loch  and  valley  of  the  Newry  river  by  the  mountain-group 
above  mentioned.  The  town  of  Carliugford,  &  place  of  con- 
siderable antiquity  and  historical  interest,  stands  at  one 
extremity  of  this  tract,  and  the  castle  of  Narrow-water  at 
the  other.  The  latter  however,  being  built  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river  of  Newry,  is  in  the  county  of  Down.  The 
harbour  of  Carlingford  is  described  under  the  article 
Down.  The  only  other  harbour,  with  the  exception  of  a 
shallow  creek  at  Anagassan,  and  a  small  fishins-pier  at 
Clogher-head,  is  that  of  Dundalk.  Clogher  head  is  the 
only  bold  feature  of  the  coast  between  Dundalk  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Boyne.  A  broad  sandy  beach,  in  some  places 
extending  at  low-water  to  a  distance  of  two  mdes,  skirts 
this  part  of  the  coast  at  every  other  point  The  danger  of 
these  great  sandy  shoals  is  however  much  diminished  by 
the  prevalent  direction  of  the  wind,  which  for  nine  months 
of  the  year  is  off  shore. 

Geology.—The  level  portion  of  the  county  south  of  the 
river  of  Dundalk  belongs  generally  to  the  extensive  clay- 
slate  formation,  which  follows  the  northern  margin  of  the 
limestone  plain  from  the  Iribb  channel  on  the  east  to  the 
verge  of  the  Upper  Shannon  on  the  west  One  considerable 
patch  of  carboniferous  limestone,  skirted  with  a  narrow 
oelt  of  yellow  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  is  included 
within  the  county  boundary  to  the  west  of  Ardee,  and  minor 
deposits  of  the  same  rock  occur  in  several  other  localities 
through  the  west  and  north-west  of  the  southern  division ; 
but  the  greatest  extent  of  this  formation  within  the  county 
is  in  the  district  north  of  Dundalk,  where  the  level  space 
between  the  declivities  of  the  mountains  and  the  shore, 
from  the  town  of  Carlingford  to  the  bridge  of  Dundalk,  and 
thence  westward  on  both  sides  of  the  Castletown  river  to 
its  junction  with  the  Kilcurry,  is  occupied  by  a  limestone 
formation,  which,  as  it  is  surrounded  on  the  landward  side 
by  transition  and  primitive  rocks,  may  probablv  be  in  con- 
nection with  that  part  of  the  great  central  field  which  is 
kuown  to  be  overlaid  by  the  waters  of  the  Irish  Channel 
farther  south.  The  structure  of  the  mountainous  region  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  group  of  Mourne,  consisting  of  a  nu- 
cleus of  granite  supporting  the  clay-slate  and  limestone  of 
the  surrounding  fiela  on  its  flanks;  the  clay-slate  near  the 
line  of  contact  l>eing  altered,  and  passing  into  greenstone 
slate.  A  great  protrusion  of  crystalline  greenstone  trap 
occurs  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  range,  constituting 
the  central  mass  of  the  mountains  between  the  Big  River 
and  Carlingford.  On  the  northern  declivities  of  these 
iMights  the  clay-slate  re-appears,  skirting  the  southern  shore 
of  ihe  bay  of  Carlingford.  Iron  and  lead  ore  are  the  only 
minerals  which  have  been  obtier\'ed,  but  nowhere  in  suffi- 
cient quantityto  warrant  mining  operations. 

Soil,  ^.— The  soil  of  the  southern  division  of  tho  countv, 
although  not  so  rich  as  that  of  the  limestone  plain  of  Meath, 
is  well  cdculated  for  every  kind  of  ^rain-crop.  Wheat  is 
grown  in  large  Quantities  in  tho  district  round  Ardee ;  oats 
and  barley  are  tno  chief  crops  raised  olf  the  tillage  lands  of 
the  rest  of  the  southern  district  The  tract  north  of  the 
bay  of  Dundalk,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  also 
produces  heavy  wheat  crops.  Farming  in  general  is  carried 
on  in  a  superior  manner.  Green  crops  are  grown  by  almost 
all  the  gentlemen  farmers.  The  fences  are  usually  of  quick- 
set >uia  the  lands  well  drained.  In  the  mountain-district 
the  condition  of  the  people  is  much  inferior,  and  the  im- 
proved system  of  husbandry  unknown.  Spade-cultivation 
is  here  very  general,  and  the  old  slide  car  without  wheels  is 
still  in  use.  The  dwellings  and  appearance  of  the  peasantry 
inhabiting  the  dreary  tract  through  which  the  northern 
road  passes  before  entering  the  defile  of  Ravensdale  contrast 
strongly  with  the  comfortM>le  habitations  and  decent  dresses 
of  the  rural  population  of  Down.  The  condition  of  the  pea- 
santry throughout  the  southern  district  is  however  consider- 
ably better  in  all  respects  than  in  most  of  the  counties  of 
Leinster.  The  rate  of  wages  for  agricultural  labourers 
Tories  from  6(^  to  ICk^.  per  day,  for  21U  working  days  in  the 
^reor. 

There  is  no  regular  return  of  the  sales  of  grain  in  the 
fieveral  market- towns.     The  sales  in  Dundalk  in    1835 


Wheat 242,100  cwts. 

Barley 377,074    ,. 

Oats         146,037i  « 

The  lalo  of  oau  at  Ardee  in  tho  Moe  yetr  it  wtimatod 


at  7.3,400  cwts.,  and  at  CastlebelUngham  3S00  nria.  TU 
wheat  and  barley  of  the  above  return  are  chiefly  the  fr- 
duce  of  Louth  and  Monoghan ;  theoat«,of  Cat^n,  Mi.%*- 
ghan,  and  Fermanagh.  The  greater  part  of  the  oats  frnt- 
duced  in  Louth  is  u^d  for  home  consumption. 

The  linen  manufacture  it  carried  on  with  some  actt.'.j 
at  Ravensdale  and  Collon,  where  there  art  large  bhich- 
greens,  but  chiefly  in  Drogheda  and  ita  neigbboorhni 
where  the  trade  is  generally  very  brisk.  In  Drogheda  iWn 
is  a  steam-power  mill  for  spinning  tlax,  which  nopktyi  «,« 
spinners.  The  quantity  of  linen  made  in  the  to«n  ■  l^^-i 
webs  weekly,  six-sevenths  of  which  are  maaufrctimil 
from  yams  spun  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  or  la 
ported  from  Bel&st  and  the  remainder  of  British  yiraa.  Tb« 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  linen  maoufkctart  m  iW 
county  in  1831  was  as  follows :  bleachers,  20 ;  llax-dfcucrK 
6  ;  reed -makers,  2 ;  weaveri  (including  aoiae  «ouJ«a 
weavers)  97*2.  In  the  same  year  there  were  in  tbcowsM 
6  brewers,  7  maltsters,  30  tanners,  64  ooopem,  14  t^tz 
dealers,  60  millers,  and  15  millwrights.  A  pin  manufcrtoi 
was  established  at  Drogheda,  in  1836,  by  a  Uancbeslcr  honr. 
who  were  unable  to  procure  a  sufficient  number  of  baadi  u 
their  English  establishment  The  hands  employed  sn 
children,  who  earn  about  4#.  per  week.  In  1638  thin  ««« 
260  employed,  and  the  proprietors  were  looking  out  fiv  tl« 
site  of  another  establishment  in  a  populous  part  of  t^ 
county.  The  fisheries  off  the  coast  give  occasional  ciDpii  V 
ment  to  13  decked  fishing-boats,  11  half-decked  ditliK  om 
open  sail  ditto,  and  313  open  sail-boats,  having  an  vgrt- 
gate  tonnage  of  1765  tons,  and  manned  by  1315  flsbenurn. 

There  is  a  rather  numerous  resident  gentry.  Tha  nuli 
nobleman  permanently  resident  is  Lord  Yiseount  Femri 
The  Earl  of  Roden  has  a  mansion  and  fine  park  »djauuD( 
Dundalk,  but  is  usually  resident  in  the  oouoiy  of  Dova. 
The  other  principal  proprietors  are  Sir  Patrick  BeUow.  Str 
Allan  Bellmgham,  Sir  Kichard  Robinson,  and  the  r~  ^ 
of  Fortescue,  Balfour.  Taafie,  Chester,  &c 

Diviiiofu,  Towns,  ^ — ^Louth  is  divided  into  the  1 
of  Lower  Dundalk,  on  the  north-east  containing  the  ttva 
of  Carlingford,  population  (in  1831)  1319  ;  Upper  DwidM. 
on  the  north-west,  containing  the  town  of  Dundalk  (pop.  ■/ 
borough  and  town  13,078) ;  Louth,  in  the  centre,  oontaaivr 
the  town  of  Louth  (pop.  613) ;  Ardee  on  the  south-west  siJ 
centre,  containing  the  towns  of  Ardee  (pop.  3975)  and  Caii«^ 
bellingham  (pop.  611),  and  the  village  of  Ananaaan  (yif 
235) ;  and  Ferrard^  in  the  south,  containing  ina  tavc*  J 
Collon  (pop.  1153).  Dunleer  (pop.  710),  and  Clogber  tpf. 
592),  and  the  villages  of  Termoufeckin  (pop.  470>  and  Bsr 
tray  (pop.  428). 

Dundalk,  the  assize  town  of  the  county,  has  had  van^ 
charters  of  incorporation.  The  governing  charter  btan 
date  the  4th  March,  1674.  The  corporation  eonanUifs 
bailiff,  16  burgesses,  and  an  indefinite  number  of  fnemtt 
The  g;overning  body  is  the  corporation  at  large.  The  fr*»- 
dom  is  acquired  by  special  favour  of  the  goverDtog  luiv 
There  is  no  criminal  jurisdiction  beyond  that  of  a  jurtm  U 
the  peace,  which  rank,  for  the  borough,  the  baiUff  lal 
recorder  hold  ex-qficio.  The  court  of  record  is  d»mvi 
The  average  revenue  is  80/.  per  annum,  and  the  aipco:-^ 
ture  150/.  The  corporation  in  1835  were  1 126/.  ld«.  in  4rv'. 
The  patron  is  the  Eail  of  Roden,  who  is  proprietor  of  aten: 
the  entire  site  of  the  town.  The  present  boondaiy  of  t^ 
borough  comprises  an  area  of  445  statute  acrea. 

Prior  to  the  Union,  Dundalk  returned  two  members  t^  t:* 
Irish  parliament  It  is  now  represented  by  one  mcaDbtr  a 
the  imperial  parliament  The  right  of  election  fiknncrh  Jf 
iiith  the  corporation.  It  ib  now,  by  the  2iid  Wm.  H  ,a 
88,  vested  in  the  resident  iVeemen  and  10/.  houarboii'm. 
The  number  of  votera  at  the  last  general  election  was  3ri. 

Dundalk  is  a  place  of  a  ver^  remote  antiquity,  bemg  the 
Dundaigan  of  the  Irish  Osaianic  poems,  the  reudenee  t/  iha 
hero  Cuchullin.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  aooM  «art^ 
and  stone  works  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  preteot  %amwi 
formed  a  portion  of  the  old  cahir  or  city.  The  sitoatJMK  U 
the  place,  on  the  lowest  ford  of  the  Castletown  river,  ia  thi 
direct  road  to  Ulster,  rendered  it  eariy  a  port  of  tmpoctaitfa 
to  the  English.  It  was  here  O'Hanlon  oppoeed  the  marr^ 
of  De  Courcy  northward  in  1 1 79,  on  which  ocoasioa  a  grva^ 
number  of  the  Irish  were  drowned  in  the  fbrda.  Tba  rtaa^ 
of  the  battle  was  doubtfUl,  but  Dundalk  raouioed  tn  %hd 
hands  of  the  English.  The  site  and  vicinity  of  tba  tv«« 
were  afterwards  bettowed  on  Bertram  de  Varaoci,  to  yrht*m 
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Brace's  inyosion  of  Ireland  in  1315,  Dundalk  was  among 
the  first  places  that  fell  into  his  hands,  and  here  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  he  caused  himself  to  he  crowned  king  of  Ire- 
land. Bruce,  after  ravaging  the  south  of  Ireland  with 
various  fortune,  returned  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dundalk 
iu  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1318.  Here  he  was  encoun- 
tered at  the  Faughart,  a  height  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Castletown  river,  by  Lord  John  Bremingham.  In  this  bat- 
tle Bruce  was  slain,  and  his  predatory  army  entirely  dis- 
T)eraed.  Bremingham  for  his  services  was  created  earl  of 
Louth,  and  had  the  manor  of  Ardee  bestowed  on  him. 
During  the  rebellion  of  Shane  O'Neill,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  Dundalk  was  besieged  by  the  insurgents,  but 
without  success.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of 
IC4I,  Sir  Plielim  O'Neill  took  it  without  opposition,  the 
garrison  having  surrendered  on  the  first  summons.  On  the 
mh.  of  March,  1642,  Lord  Moor  and  Sir  Henry  Tichbourne, 
after  having  diiven  the  Irish  from  before  Drogheda,  and 
retaken  Arcfee,  advanced  against  Dundalk,  which  after  some 
resistance  they  carried  by  storm,  having  broken  open  the 
raiiin  gate  with  pickaxes.  After  the  capture  of  Drogheda 
by  Cromwell  in  1649,  Dundalk  surrendered  to  the  parlia- 
mentarians. In  the  war  of  the  Revolution  it  was  evacuated 
by  the  forces  of  James  II.  on  the  advance  of  the  army  of 
King  William,  who  took  possession  of  it  before  he  proceeded 
to  the  Boyne. 

The  main  street  of  Dundalk  is  built  along  the  line  of  the 
great  northern  road,  and  runs  nearly  north  and  south :  the 
other  leading  streets  run  eastward  from  the  main  street, 
and  parallel  to  one  another,  occupying  the  extreme  verge  of 
the  plain  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  creek,  where  the 
Castielown  river  expands  into  the  sea.  At  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  main  street  is  the  bridge,  and  south  from  it 
thff  hnen-hall  and  church.  The  market-house,  a  decent 
brick  building,  and  the  county-court  house,  a  very  handsome 
edifice  of  cut  stone,  are  situated  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
main  street.  The  county  infirmary,  a  brick  building  in  the 
Tudor  style,  stands  at  its  southern  extremity.  The  demesne 
of  Dundalk-house,  a  residence  of  the  carl  of  Roden,  skirts 
the  western  side  of  the  main  street  through  its  entire  length. 
An  extensive  cavalry  barrack  terminates  the  town  eastward. 
The  general  appearance  of  Dundalk  is  highly  respectable. 
The  provisions  of  the  lighting  and  paving  act  were  put  in 
force  here  in  1832.  The  amount  of  the  assessment  for 
lighting,  paving,  and  watching  for  the  year  1836  was  696/ 
S#.  lid. 

The  corn-trade  is  very  extensively  carried  on.  In  the 
town  are  a  steam-power  mill  for  grinding  wheat,  a  large 
distillery,  and  two  breweries.  Dundalk  is  the  chief  point 
of  export  for  the  counties  of  Cavan,  Monaghan,  and  Fer- 
managh. The  exports  of  agricultural  produce  in  1835  con- 
sisted of 

Cwtfl. 

Wheat 142,097 

Wheat,  meal,  and  flour  .  N  16,280 

Barley       • 56,280 

Malt 53,875J 

Oats 229,5424 

Oatmeal 129,260 

There  is  also  a  large  export  of  butter  and  eggs,  collected 
principally  from  the  counties  of  Monaghan,  Cavan,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  Longford.  The  butter  exported  is  about 
560  tons  for  the  season :  the  number  of  eggs  exported  in 
li535  was  2,410,800;  of  yards  of  linen  60,000;  of  lbs.  of 
wool  15,680]  of  heads  of  cows  and  oxen  3932;  of  horses 
100 ;  of  »beep  7266  ;  and  of  swine  48,183.  Total  value  of 
the  exports  for  that  year  452,813/.  In  the  same  year  the 
imports  amounted  to  107,953/.,  of  which  the  chief  items 


were  for  coal,  culm,  and  cinders  19,021/.;  cotton  manu 
factures  13,800/.;  woollen  manufactures  10,500/.;  haber- 
dashery 6500/. ;  iron  8960/. ;  fish  (herrings)  7000/. ;  oak- 
bark  for  tanners  4,800/. ;  sugars  2100/.;  and  teas  1400/. 
Two  steam-vessels,  each  of  200  tons  register,  the  property 
of  a  Dundalk  company,  ply  regularly  between  the  port  and 
LiverpooL  Since  the  establishment  of  these,  there  has 
been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  amount  of  imports. 
The  port,  although  it  has  not  much  depth  of  water,  is  con- 
sidered a  safe  one.  A  freight  will  be  taken  for  it  in  an 
English  port  at  a  less  charge  than  for  either  of  the  ports  of 
Newry  or  Drogheda.    There  are  no  harbour  dues. 

Dundalk  is  the  head  of  an  excise  district,  embracing 
Newry  and  Warrenpoint  in  the  county  of  Down,  Ardee  in 
Louth,  and  the  entire  county  of  Monaghan.  The  amount 
of  excise  paid  in  the  district  in  1835  was  112,189/.  IBs,  7id. 
The  customs  paid  for  the  port  of  Dundalk,  in  the  same  year, 
amounted  to  3598/.  5«.  7cL  A  branch  of  the  bank  of  Ire- 
land is  established  here. 

Ardee  is  an  antient  corporation,  at  present  governed  by 
charter  of  the  28th  of  February,  1712.  The  corporation 
consists  of  a  portreeve,  burgesses,  and  freemen.  The  go- 
verning body  IS  the  common-council.  There  is  no  criminal 
jurisdiction  beyond  that  of  the  portreeve,  who  is  a  justice  of 
the  peace  ex  officio  within  the  borough.  The  civil  c^urt  of 
the  recorder  is  now  disused.  It  is  asserted  by  the  inhabit- 
ants that  corporate  estates  to  the  value  of  1000/.  per  annum 
have  been  spoliated.  The  present  income  of  the  corpomtion 
is  125/.    [AkoEE.] 

Dunleer  is  incorporated  by  charter  of  the  3rd  of  Aupusf, 
1678.  The  corporation  is  virtually  extinct  The  town  itself 
is  inconsiderable. 

Carlingford  is  an  antient  corporation,  having  been,  during 
the  existence  of  the  English  pale,  a  place  of  considerable 
importance,  as  commanding  the  only  pass  at  that  time 
practicable  between  Dundalk  and  Newry.  The  governing 
charter  is  dated  19th  of  August,  1619.  The  corporation  is 
virtually  extinct 

Prior  to  the  Union,  Louth  returned  two  county  members 
and  two  for  each  of  the  above  boroughs.  The  representa- 
tion is  now  limited  to  two  [county  members,  and  one  for 
Dundalk.  The  county  constituency,  at  the  end  of  1836, 
consisted  of  1 194  voters.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1836,  the 
police  force  of  the  county  consisted  of  4  chief  constables,  22 
constables,  107  subconstables,  and  5  horse  of  the  consta- 
bulary, supported  at  a  cost  of  5121/.  13*.  5(/.,  of  which 
2469/.  18«.  Bd.  was  chargeable  against  the  county;  and  of 
1  magistrate,  21  constables,  70  subconstables,  and  2  horse 
of  the  peace-preservation  police,  the  cost  of  supporting 
which  establishment  was  4400/.  16*.  bd.  In  the  same  year 
the  total  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences 
who  were  committed  to  the  county  gaol  was  321,  of  whom 
288  were  males  and  33  females.  Of  these  9 1  males  and  4 
females  could  read  and  write  at  the  time  of  their  committal, 
137  males  and  20  females  could  read  only,  and  60  males 
and  9  females  could  neither  read  nor  write.  The  assizes 
for  the  county  are  held  at  Dundalk,  and  general  quarter- 
sessions  at  Dundalk,  Drogheda  (a  county  in  itself),  and 
Ardee,  in  which  last  place  is  a  court-house  and  bridewell. 
The  district  lunatic  asylum  is  at  Dublin.  This  asylum  was 
origmally  built  in  the  year  1815,  by  parliamentary  grant,  for 
admission  of  all  pauper  lunatics  throughout  Ireland.  It 
was  created  a  district  asylum  by  act  of  1 1  Geo.  IV.,  c.  22, 
and  is  now  annexed  to  the  district  formed  by  the  counties 
of  Wicklow,  Dublin,  Meath,  Louth,  and  the  counties  of  the 
city  of  Dublin  and  of  the  town  of  Drogheda,  The  county 
infirmary  at  Dundalk  is  a  very  extensive  and  complete  esta- 
blishment. There  are  dispensaries  in  all  the  minor  towns. 
There  is  no  local  newspaper. 


Population. 


Dite. 

How  ascertained. 

Housei. 

FamlUes. 

Families 

chiefly 

omployed  iu 

agriculture. 

Families 

chiefly 

employed  iu 

trade,  mauu- 

foctures.and 

handicraft, 

3^970 

Families  not 

mcluded 

in  the 

preceding 

classes. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

1792 
1S21 
iS31 

Estimated  by  Dr.  Beaufort     . 
Under  Act  55  Geo.  Ill,  c.  120 
Under  Act  1  Will.  IV.,  c.  19 

11,545 
18,138 
18,834 

19,'891 
19,811 

•  • 

12,028 

3^813 

40,303 
62,439 

57,648 
55,042 

57,750 
101,011 
107,481 

P.  C,  No.  873. 
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Louth,  at  the  coming  of  the  English,  formed  a  portion  of 
the  territory  of  Orgial  or  Oriel,  hy  whidi  name  it  afterwards 
«mme  itself  to  be  known  in  contradistinction  to  the  more 
western  parts  of  the  territory.  The  native  families  of  chief 
authority  in  the  territory  at  this  time  were  the  0*Kervaills, 
or  O^Carrols,  and  the  MacMahons.  Donchad  O'Kervaill, 
Iprince  of  Orgial,  was  the  founder  of  several  religious  houses 
in  the  present  county  of  Louth,  about  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century :  amon^  these  was  the  Cistercian  abbey  of 
Mellifont,  the  consecration  of  which,  in  a.d.  1157,  was  at- 
tended by  a  great  assemblage  of  the  Irish  nobility.  Among 
those  who  bestowed  gifts  on  the  new  establishment  on  that 
occasion  was  Devorgilla,  wife  of  O'Hourk,  whose  elopement 
with  Dermot  MacMorrogh  shortly  after  led  to  the  English 
invasion.  The  eastern  part  of  Orgial,  constituting  the  pre- 
sent Louth,  having  been  conquered  by  De  Cuurcy  between 
1179  and  1180,  was  erected  into  a  county  by  King  John, 
▲.o.  1210.  Being  at  the  time  accounted  a  portion  of  Ulster, 
it  fbrmcd  part  of  the  grant  to  De  Courcy,  and  after  his 
time  to  De  Lacey,  by  wnom  it  was  divided'  among  inferior 
barons.  The  ^milies  of  De  Verdon,  Pippard.  Taaffe,  Bel- 
lew,  and  Grernon  were  among  those  introduced  at  this 
period.  During  the  decay  of  the  English  authority,  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  Louth  remained  attached 
to  the  government.  The  preservation  of  the  county  fVom 
the  general  spirit  of  defection  then  abroad  was  owing,  in  a 
ereat  measure,  to  the  institution,  by  act  of  the  12th 
£dw.  IV.,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  George,  a  military 
fVatemity  composed  of  thirteen  of  the  chief  nobility  and 
gentry  of  the  counties  of  Kildare,  Dublin,  Meath,  and  Louth, 
and  having  for  itA  object  the  protection  of  the  pale  from 
the  neighbouring  Irish,  and  the  arrest  of  outlaws  and  rebels 
within  the  above  counties.  The  subsequent  history  of 
Louth,  which  was  not  considered  a  portion  of  Leinster  until 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  is  in  great  measure  that  of  Drogheda 
uid  Dundalk.  [Drooheda.T  The  forfeitures  consequent  on 
the  rebellion  of  1641  and  the  ensuing  civil  wars  extended 
over  nearly  the  entire  county.  Those  which  followed  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  embraced  22,508  acres,  of  an 
estimated  value,  at  that  time,  of  82,310/,  3s. 

The  numerous  antiouities  which  occur  throughout  Louth 
have  been  made  the  subject  of  a  volume  entitled  *  Louthianu,* 
published  at  Dublin  in  1758.  Earthen  mounds  and  en- 
trenchments are  of  very  freaucnt  occurrence.  The  most 
remarkable  in  the  county  is  tnat  of  Castle-Guard  at  Ardee. 
Its  perpendicular  height  is  nearly  90  feet,  the  depth  of  the 
main  trench  between  30  and  40,  the  circumference  at  the 
top  140,  and  round  the  base  upwards  of  600  feet.  The 
mound  and  building  called  Fahs  na  ain  Eighe,  or  *  the  one 
night*8  work,*  near  Dundalk,  is  a  curious  combination  of 
the  earthen  rath  with  the  stone  eashiol,  and  is  probably 
coeval  with  the  Dundelgan  of  the  Ossianic  romances.  Stone 
circles  and  other  supposed  Druidic  remains  are  also  numer- 
ous. The  most  remarkable  are  at  Ballirckan  and  Ballina- 
hatry,  near  Dundalk.  At  Ballymascanlan  is  a  cromlech,  the 
covering-stone  of  which  measures  12  feet  by  6,  and  weighs 
upwards  of  thirty  tons.  Round  towers  ibrmerly  stood  at 
Louth  and  Drogheda,  and  two  are  still  remaining  at  Dro- 
miskin  and  Monasterboyce.  The  last  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  in  the  kingdom :  it  is  1 10  feet  high,  but  has  lost 
the  greater  part  of  its  conical  covering.  In  the  churchyard 
near  the  tower  stand  two  beautifully  sculptured  stone 
crosses.  The  larger,  called  St.  Boyne*s  Cross,  is  18  feet 
high.  On  the  base  of  the  smaller,  which  is  1 6  feet  in  height, 
is  an  inscription,  on  which  *  Pray  for  Murodoch  '  is  lei^blc 
in  very  antient  Irish  characters.  Tho  arms  of  these  crosses 
are  enclosed  in  circles,  and  the  entire  surface  of  each  is 
covered  with  rich  tracery  and  allegorical  sculpture.  St. 
Boyne  is  probably  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  St  Buos,  the 
founder,  who  died  a.d.  621.  Muredoch,  by  whom  tho  other 
cross  was  probably  set  up.  died  ad.  836.  The  ruins  of  the 
abbey  of  Mellifont  occupy  a  beautiful  site  on  tlie  bank  of 
the  Mattock  river,  near  the  Boyne.  They  consist  of  a  gate- 
tower,  part  of  a  chapel,  and  the  lower  story  of  an  octagonal 
chapter- house.  The  ornamental  part  of  tlie  doorways  and 
arches  of  the  two  latter  buildings  are  formed  of  blue 
marble,  and  ha\'e  been  highly  gilt.  There  are  some  very 
antient  ruins  on  the  hill  of  Fau^hart,  where  Edward  Bruce 
is  said  to  be  buried,  connected  with  the  old  cell  of  St, 
Brigid.  Of  the  various  feudal  buildings  throughout  the 
county  the  chief  are  the  castle  of  Carlingford,  erected  by 
King  John,  Robe's  Castle,  northwest  of  Dundalk,  Tor- 
Ivckan  or  TeruonfecLin  Cfistle,  a  reaidence  of  tb«  arch* 


bishops  of  Armagh,  inhabited  last  by  Primate  Uishcr.  aa4 
Castletown,  still  kept  in  habitable  onler,  on  tho  south  bsak 
of  the  Castletown  nver  near  Dundalk. 

Louth  lies  partly  in  the  diocese  of  Cloghcr,  but  chicflj  r. 
that  of  Armagh,  which  extends  into  the  countic*  of  Armirt, 
Londonderry,  Tyrone,  Louth,  and  Meath.  The  nuaWt 
of  parishes  in  this  diocese  is  98,  oonstitating  88  be&t- 
flees,  and  having  88  churches  of  the  Establishment.  \\ 
other  places  of  Protestant  worship  in  connection  thcrrwidi, 
68  Presbyterian  meeting-houses,  44  mecting*bouics  he- 
longing  to  other  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  \10  Romts 
Catholic  chapels.  In  1834  the  total  population  of  tlu 
diocese  was  500,636,  of  whom  there  were  1 03,0  U  nkrtnhi'n 
of  the  Established  Church,  84.b37  Pre^bytcrun*.  3uo 
other  Protestant  Dissenters,  and  309,447  Roman  Cathoh't. 
being  in  the  proportion  of  3  Roman  Catholics  to  T  ftb  Pro- 
testant, of  whatever  denomination.  In  the  same  year  tbt  re 
were  in  this  dioce^^  623  daily  schools,  in  which  44.6(^ 
young  persons  received  instruction ;  being  in  the  proport-  n 
of  8'  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  under  daily  tui- 
tion, in  which  respect  Armagh  stands  fourteenth  amLfif 
the  32  dioceses  of  Ireland.  Of  the  above  schools,  in  l*'< 
there  were  sixty-seven  in  connection  with  tho  Nalijiiil 
Board  of  Education. 

The  county  expenses  are  defrayed  by  grand-jury  pr«eal- 
ments.  The  amount  levied  for  the  year  1S35  mu 
11,247/.  2«.  8rf.,  of  which  2749/.  14*.  7(L  was  for  roads  iM 
bridges,  4509/.  6*.  10(/.  for  buildings,  salaries,  charities,  &:c^ 
and  3988/.  U.  2d.  for  police. 

(Wright's  Louthiana;  Report  qf  the  Raihvaw  Commt*- 
sioners/or  Ireland;  Cox's  History  qf  Jrelani;  Por^ra- 
mentary  Reports  and  Papers,  &c.) 
LOUTH.    [LiNcoLNsHifti:,] 

LOUTHERBOURG,  PHILIP  JAMES  DK.a  di»tm 
guished  landscape  painter,  bom  at  Strasburg,  October  3*, 
1740,  was  the  son  of  a  miniature  painter  who  died  at  Pi-, 
in  1768.     He  at  first  studied  under  Tischbein,  altera ini* 
under  Casanova,  whose  name  as  an  historical  painter  «»« 
then  in  great  vogue.    While  his  own  peculiar  forte  Uj  n 
landscape,  he  was  enabled  by  his  education  to  give  to  \U\ 
branch  of  the  art  a  greater  compass  and  range  of  subjtvtj 
than  usual,  as  in  his  various  battle  and  hunting  pieces  \»- 
sides  others  that  claim  to  be  considered  as  strictly  Imtor  - 
in  subject ;  for  instance,  his  *  Storming  of  ValencieimwV:  I 
*  Lord  Howes  Victory  in  June,  1 794.*  H  is  works  are  sUm*^! 
by  great  vigour  and  mastery  of  pencil,  and  by   cxccUr*: 
management  in  regard  to  composition.    After  UaTu;|;  i* 
tained  considerable  reputation  at  Paris  by  the  workt  «L  . 
he  exhibited  at  the  Louvre,  and  having  been  ailmitU'*  t 
member  of  the  Academy  there   in   1768,  I«oathcr^  «*; 
came  over  to  England  (whei-e  he  was  afterwards  elortvi  • 
royal  academician)  in  1771,  and  was  engaged  as  kv: - 
painter  at  the  Opera  House.     His  vigorous  stUe  of  exf?-- 
tion,  his  poetical  imagination,  and  his  perfect  knowkd^   • 
scenic  effect,  well  auahfied  him  for  a  department  of  art «  K; 
demands  them  all,  and  which  is  held  to  be  a  subord:a.  - 
one  chiefly  becaubc  its  productions  are  soon  laid  aside  *r:' 
entirely  forgotten.      Soon  after  his  settling  in  this  e*aii*J». 
Loutherbourg  got  up,  under  the  name  of  the  Etdt^phmk  >. 
a  novel  and  highly  ingenious  exhibition,   displatm^  U. 
changes  of  the  elements  and  their  phenomcua,  in  a  rjuit.  . 
moonlight,  and  a  sunset  and  a  storm  at  sea.    Of  thi*  t-.") 
interesting  pictorial  contrivance,  which  may  be  sud  r  . 
only  to  have  anticipated,  but  in  some  respects  to  l.» 
surpassed  our  present  dioramas,  although  upon  a  sax    * 
scale,  a  tolerably  full  account  is  given  in  Pync's  *M.: 
and  Walnuts/ 

Loutherbourg  etched  se\*eral  of  hia  own  cv>mpOB  *    ■ 
He  died  at  his  residence  at  Hammersmith-texraee,  liar  : 
11,  1812. 

LOU  VAIN  (the  French  name  of  Leuven\  a  rerr  aut-*-  • 
town  in  South  Brabant,  In  50''  sV  N.  lat.  and  4"  ST  E.  »  w 
It  stands  on  the  Dyle,  16  miles  east  from  BrusaeU,  and  ab  ^ 
the  same  distance  south-east  from  Mechlin,  or  Mahnrs^  &'■ ' 
north-west  from  Tirlemont.  The  sjstem  of  railroada  ft-  e. 
Osteiid,  Bni^es,  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  Bnuaela,  wkiHk  uc  4 
at  Malincs,  is  continued  through  Louvain  and  TirWoMAt  .^ 
Liege,  and  will  be  further  continued  through  Aix-la-Cfas^  *> 
to  Cologne,  and  eventually  to  Bonn,  where  iu  farther  pfXJ^T*  H 
will  be  impeded  by  natuml  ditficulties.  Lou\-ain  *»*  f-r* 
rounded  by  walls  in  1 156,  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  '*■* 
dence  of  the  duken  of  Brabant.  In  those  times  Loav  aar  ^-M 
the  largest,  the  richoat^  and  the  moat  coianwrcial  c.ts  « 
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the  oonntry.  Its  principal  trade  consisted  in  woollen  manu- 
tactures,  which  arc  said  to  have  been  prosecuted  to  such  an 
extent  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  as  to  give 
employment  to  150,000  workmen;  but  this  number  appears 
to  be  exaggerated.  The  weavers,  in  1382,  revolted  against 
the  duke  of  Brabant,  and  for  a  time  desolated  the  province, 
but  were  speedily  reduced  to  obedience ;  and  the  ringleaders 
being  exiled,  the  greater  part  of  them  came  to  England, 
vbere  they  introduced  the  manufacture  of  broad-cloth. 
The  walls  ofLouvain  are  nearly  seven  miles  in  circumference ; 
hut  a  great  part  of  the  space  enclosed  is  no  longer  occupied 
hy  houses,  which  have  been  succeeded  by  gardens  and  vine- 
)ards.  The  population  is  now  about  27,000,  or  only  one- 
sixth  of  whvLi  it  was  500  years  ago. 

The  manufacture  of  woollens  and  lace  is  now  carried  on 
in  Louvain  to  a  small  extent.  There  are  several  breweries 
in  the  town,  and  the  beer  of  Louvain  enjoys  a  high  i*^nta- 
tion.  and  has  a  great  sale  in  other  parts  of  Belgium.  There 
i^  alio  a  trade  to  some  extent  in  agricultural  produce. 

The  university  of  Louvain  was  established  in  1426  by 
John,  the  fourth  duke  of  Brabant,  and  long  enjoyed  a  high 
celebrity.  It  was  suppressed  by  the  French  in  1793,  and 
the  building  converted  into  an  hospital,  but  was  restored 
in  1817,  and  is  again  a  flourishing  institution  with  60  pro- 
fessors and  500  students :  it  has  a  botanic  garden  and  zoo- 
logical and  mineralogical  museums. 

The  town-hall,  which  is  a  fine  Gothic  building,  erected  in 
1440,  contains  some  good  paintings.  The  church  of  St. 
Peter  is  one  of  the  finest  religious  edifices  in  Belgium ;  the 
tower,  which  fell  down  in  1604,  is  said  to  have  been  533 
feel  high.    The  town  is  in  general  not  well  built. 

LOUVIERS,  a  town  in  France  in  the  department  of 
Eure,  is  on  the  river  Euro,  and  on  the  road  from  Evreux 
to  Rouen,  12  miles  from  Evreux  and  17  from  Rouen. 
This  town  was  antientlv  fortified.  In  the  religious  wars  of 
the  sixteenth  century  the  townsmen  embraced  the  party  of 
the  L^ue,  and  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  parliament  of 
Kouen,  when  driven  out  of  the  city  by  the  Protestants ;  but 
they  submitted  to  Henri  IV.  after  the  battle  of  Ivry.  The 
tuwn  is  handsomely  built,  and  situated  in  a  fertile  plain :  it 
has  an  antient  church  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  prome- 
nades round  the  site  of  the  ramparts.  The  population  in 
1831  was  8627  town,  or  9885  for  the  whole  commune;  in 
1 836  it  was  9927  for  the  commune.  The  chief  manufac- 
ture is  of  fine  woollen  cloths  and  kerseymeres,  first  intro- 
duced in  1681,  and  now  the  most  important  of  the  kind  in 
Frauce:  there  are  upwards  of  forty  factories.  Other 
>roollen  eoods  also  are  made.  There  are  mills  for  spinning 
woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  yarn,  moved  by  water;  there  are 
also  dye-houses  for  cotton  and  wool,  linen-bleaching  esta- 
blishments, tan-yards,  soap-houses,  sugar-refining  houses, 
and  workshops  for  making  the  machinery  employed  in  the 
various  factories  and  mills.  There  are  a  subordinate  court 
of  justice,  several  government  offices,  a  public  library,  and  a 
theatre.  There  are  four  yearly  fairs.  The  fine  cloths  are 
bCDl  chiefly  to  Paris ;  the  remainder  are  exported.  The  wool 
i>  chiefly  brought  from  Spain.  The  arrondissement  of  Lou- 
Nters  contains  302  square  miles,  and  is  divided  into  five 
cantons  and  118  communes.  It  had  a  population  of  68,942 
m  1831 ;  and  of  69,402  in  1836. 

LOUVRE.    [Paris.] 

LOVE-APPLE,  a  fruit-bearing  annual,  also  called  To- 
mato, is  the  Solanum  Lycopersicon  of  botanists,  a  plant 
much  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  berries,  from  whicn  are 
obtained  various  preparations  used  for  culinary  purposes. 
It  is  a  native  of  Peru  and  Brazil,  whence  it  has  been  carried 
into  North  America  and  the  Old  World ;  and  it  has  become, 
a*  it  were,  naturalized  in  some  parts  of  India.  The  common 
love-npple  has  depressed  round  lobed  irregular  berries,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  one  to  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  in 
oilour  from  dull  red  to  yellow.  When  raw  they  have  a  singular 
flavour,  not  unlike  that  of  cooked  meat,  but  they  are  never 
brought  to  table  except  stewed  or  in  the  form  of  sauce.  The 
ouly  directions  for  the  cultivation  of  the  Tomato  which  it  is 
accessary  to  give  are,  that  it  should  be  treated  like  a  tender 
aiuiual,  and  when  planted  out  have  a  southern  bank  or 
vill,  or  some  trellis,  over  which  the  branches  may  be  dis- 
fjuo^ed.  In  this  climate  the  summers  are  too  short  to  ripen 
the  fruit  unless  assisted  by  reflected  heat  Many  varieties 
are  known,  which  some  botanists  consider  distinct  species ; 
they  principally  differ  in  the  form,  colour,  and  size  of  their 
fmrt.  They  all  are  at  variance  with  the  usual  character  of 
Uu)  genus  Solanum,  in  having  a  fruit  with  an  irregular 


number  and  arrangement  of  its  cells,  on  which  account  they 
have  been  collected  by  Dunal  into  a  particular  genus,  to 
which  he  gives  the  name  of  Lycopersicon,  distinguishing 
eleven  species,  and  calling  the  common  garden  love-apple 
L.  esculenium. 

LOW  COUNTRIES,  or  NETHERLANDS,  a  district 
in  the  north  of  Europe,  lying  between  49**  3o'  and  53**  40* 
N.  lat,  and  between  2**  4 O'^ and  7®  10' E.  long.,  compre- 
hending the  kingdoms  of  IJolland  and  Belgium,  and  grand- 
duchy  of  Luxeraburz.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia  and  the  kingdom  of  Hanover, 
on  the  north  and  the  west  by  the  North  Sea,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  kingdom  of  France. 

LOWER  GREEN-SAND.    [Cretaceous  Group.] 

LOWTH,  WILLIAM,  born  1661,  died  1732,  the  elder  of 
two  divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  father  and  son,  both 
distinguished  by  eminent  attainments  in  biblical  literature 
and  by  their  useful  publications.  The  elder  is  the  less  emi  • 
nent,  though  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  profounder 
scholar ;  but  he  lived  less  in  the  public  eye,  and  attaineid  to 
none  of  the  dignities  which  were  bestowed  on  the  son. 
Early  in  life  he  became  chaplain  to  Mew,  bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who  gave  him  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Win- 
chester, and  the  rectory  of  Buriton  in  that  diocese,  where  he 
lived,  died,  and  was  buried.  He  had  been  a  pupil  of  Mer- 
chant Taylors'  School,  firom  whence  he  had  passed  to  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford. 

If  we  would  form  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  laborious 
reading,  we  must  look  rather  to  the  works  of  other  persons 
than  his  own,  and  particularly  to  Potter's  edition  of  the 
works  of  Clemens  AJexandrinus,  and  Hud^n's  coition  of 
the  works  of  Josephus.  To  both  these  editors  he  commu 
nicated  valuable  notes.  Of  his  own  writings,  those  which 
are  now  most  read  are  his  •  Directions  for  the  Profitable 
Reading  the  Holy  Scriptures,'  which  was  first  published  in 
1708,  and  has  been  often  reprinted,  and  his  *  Commentarr 
on  the  fotur  greater  Prophets.*  This  last-named  worK 
usually  accompanies  Bishop  Patrick's  Commentary  on  the 
other  books  of  Scripture,  to  which  it  was  prepared  as  a 
supplement. 

LOWTH,  ROBERT,  bom  1710,  died  1787,  a  prelate  of 
the  English  Church,  son  of  the  Lowth  last  named,  aad, 
like  his  father,  distinguished  by  his  knowledge  of  the  books 
of  Scripture  and  his  valuable  writings  in  the  illustration  of 
them.  He  was  abo  an  elegant  scholar,  and  an  inquirer 
into  minute  and  curious  history.  There  are  a  few  poems  of 
his,  chiefly  in  \he  nature  of  academical  exercises,  which  in 
their  day  were  greatly  admired. 

He  was  educated  in  the  school  of  Winchester  founded  by 
William  of  Wickham,  from  whence  he  passed  to  New  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  which  was  also  founded  by  the  same  munificent 
prelate.  He  went  abroad  with  members  of  the  Dartmouth 
and  the  Devonshire  families,  who,  especially  the  latter, 
favoured  his  advancement  in  the  church ;  and  having  the 
good  fortune  to  secure  also  the  patronage  of  Hoadly,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  he  rose  b^  regular  gradations  till  he  became 
bishop  of  London,  and  m  a  situation  to  decline  the  ofier 
which  was  made  to  him  by  King  George  III.  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Canterbury.  A  few  dates  of  his  preferments 
may  suffice.  Early  in  Ufe  he  had  the  rectory  of  Ovington ; 
in  1750  he  was  made  archdeacon  of  Winchester;  in  1753 
rector  of  East-Woodhay  in  that  diocese;  in  1766  he  became 
bishop  of  St.  David's ;  in  the  same  year  he  was  translated 
to  Oxford ;  and  in  1 777  was  made  bishop  of  London. 

In  speaking  of  the  writings  with  which  Bishop  Lowth 
has  enriched  the  literature  of  his  country,  we  shall  pass 
over  his  minor  tracts,  even  those  which  belong  to  his  con- 
troversy with  Bishop  Warburton,  arising  out  of  a  trifling 
difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  Book  of  Job.  Tha 
controversy  was  conducted  on  both  sides  with  a  virulence 
rarely  witnessed  in  these  days  in  the  disputes  of  literary  men» 
and  the  pamphlets  may  be  recommended  to  any  one  who  can 
relish  angry  disputations  seasoned  by  learning  and  wit. 
Writings  on  which  we  can  dwell  with  greater  satisfaction 
are  his  *Life  of  William  of  Wyckham,'  first  published  in 
1758,  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  results  to  be  attained 
by  curious  and  recondite  biographical  research ;  and  his  *  Lec- 
tures on  the  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews,'  which  were  delivered 
by  him  in  the  University  when  he  was  professor  of  poetry. 
These  lectures  may  be  said  to  have  opened  an  almost  new 
subject,  little  attention  having  been  previously  paid  to  the 
laws  of  Hebrew  poetry,  or  even  to  the  fact  that  large  por- 
tions of  the  books  of  the  Old  T<Wi{j||^^t  are  poems,  in  tho 
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•trict  ana  proper  sense  of  the  word,  though  presented  to  the 
English  reader  in  a  mere  prose  version,  and  as  if  there  wad 
no  difference  between  them  and  the  parts  of  those  Scrip- 
tures which  are  reallf  prose.  They  were  received,  when 
pubUshed,  with  ereat  respect  by  the  learned,  not  of  England 
only,  but  of  the  Continent,  where  they  were  reprinted,  with 
a  large  body  of  valuable  notes  by  the  learned  biblical  scholar 
J.  D.  Michaelis.  These  lectures  were  published  by  Lowth 
in  Latin,  the  language  in  which  they  were  delivered,  but 
there  is  an  English  translation  of  them  by  Dr.  Gregory, 
published  in  1 787.  In  1 778,  the  year  after  he  was  promoted 
to  the  bishopric  of  London,  he  published  a  *  Translation  of 
the  Prophet  Isaiah,*  distinguishing  the  poetical  fh>m  the 
parts  written  in  prose,  and  exhibiting  the  various  forms  of 
Hebrew  parallelisms  which  occur  in  that  prophet,  and 
which  he  liad  explained  and  illustrated  in  his  lectures.  He 
gave  a  large  body  of  valuable  notes.     These  were  his 

f  eater  works ;  but  he  published  also  an  •  Introduction  to 
nglish  Grammar,'  which  was  thought  valuable  at  the 
time,  and  was  often  reprinted,  but  is  now  nearly  superseded 
and  foreotten. 

A  volume  rontaining  memoirs  of  his  life  and  writings 
was  published  soon  after  his  decease. 

LOXA,  or  lOJA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Granada,  30  miles  west  of  Granada  and  40  north-east  of 
Malaga,  at  the  north  base  of  a  ridge  of  hills  and  in  a  valley 
watered  by  the  river  Grenil.  It  has  manufactories  of  printed 
cottons  and  paper,  three  parishes,  a  clerical  college,  two 
hospitals,  and  13,000  inhabitants.  The  territory  is  fertile 
and  well  watered,  and  produces  com,  maize,  pulse,  oil,  and 
abounds  in  oak-trees.     (Miiiano.) 

LOXl'ADiB,  Mr.  Vigors'*  name  for  a  family  of  birds 
placed  by  him  as  the  extreme  of  the  tribe  of  Conirottrei, 
which  is  the  third  tribe  of  his  Insessorei,  or  perching  birds, 
and  tnter\'enes  between  the  Dentirottral  and  Scamorial 
tribes  in  his  system. 

Mr.  Vigors  remarks,  that  notwithstanding  their  inferiority 
of  size,  some  species  of  the  family  may  l>e  observed  to  equal 
even  the  HornbilU,  allowance  being  made  for  their  re- 
lative proportions,  in  the  extreme  enlargement  of  the  bill. 
•  The  curved  and  serrated  bill  of  the  latter  family*  {Horn" 
bills),  says  Mr.  Vigors,  *  perceptibly  shortening  itselC  as 
we  have  i)erceived  in  Momottu,  is  still  carried  on  to  a  cor- 
responding group  in  the  present,  the  Phytotoma,  GmeL, 
where  these  characters  are  preserved,  though  the  curve  is 
slighter  and  the  serration  less  strong.  United  to  that  genus 
by  some  intermediate  but  uncharacterised  species,  the  Coc- 
cothrauiies,  Briss.,  conducts  us  to  several  groups,  among 
which  Pitylus,  Cuv.,  Strobt'limhaga,  VieilL,  the  true  Loxia 
of  authors,  and  Psittirottra^  Temm.,  may  be  distinguished ; 
from  whence  we  pass  to  the  shorter-billed  groups,  among 
which  Coitus,  Linn.,  and  CUsopis,  Vieill.,  may  be  particu- 
larised. These  are  but  few  of  the  natural  genera  which 
abound  in  this  extensive  family.  Many  intervening  species, 
possessing  strong  genuine  distinctions,  may  be  introduced 
among  these  groups,  which  at  length  terminate  in  some  of 
the  shorter  and  stronger-billed  species  of  the  Linnean 
Tana^ers.  These,  it  will  be  remembered,  commenced  the 
present  XxxheiConirostres)  by  their  union  with  the  Fringil- 
lida :  and  thus  here  also  the  circular  succession  of  affinities 
extends  uninterrupted  through  the  whole  subdivision.' 
(*  Natural  Affinities  that  connect  the  Orders  and  Families 
of  Birds.'  Linn,  Trans.,  vol.  xiv.) 

Mr.  Swainson  {Classification  r\f  Birds)  appears  to  reject 
the  family  altogether;  for  we  find  Phytotoma  among  the 
Phyfotomina,  a  subfamily  of  Musophagider ;  Coccoihraustes 
under  the  subfamily  Coccothrausiinfp ;  Pitylus  under  the 
*^ubfdmily  Tana^n^;  Strobilophoffa  under  the  *  Generic 
names  not  adopted ;'  Loxia  ana  Psiitirosira  in  the  sub- 
f  imily  Pyrrhuli/iip ;  Colius  in  the  subfamily  Colina  (family 
Afu*(ff>h(igidfP);  (issopus  (Cissopia)  cancelled;  and  the 
Tana^trs  under  the  subfamily  Tana^na;  the  subfami- 
lies, with  the  exception  of  the  two  placed  under  the  Muso- 
vhagidof,  being  arranged  under  the  family  PringiUidtF. 
Mr.  Swainson's  Conirastres  (his  second  tribe  of  Jnsessores) 
consist  of  the  families  Corvid/r,  Siumidip,  FringiUieUtt 
Musophagidip,  with  their  subfamilies,  and  Buceridtr, 

Having  given  the  reader  a  sketch  of  the  views  of  the 
ornithologists  above  quoted,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  in 
this  article  to  Brisson's  genus  Loxia  only,  of  which  M.  Tern- 
ninck  remarks  thot  its  characters  exclude  all  other  species, 
being  proper  to  the  Crossbills  only,  llliger,  be  observes* 
in  his  Prodromus  is  also  of  this  opinion* 


Loxia.    (Crossbill.) 

Generic  Character, — Bill  moderate,  "tron?,  very  isucb 
compressed;  the  two  mandibles  equally  run'«.d.  bt«>Le., 
and  the  elongated  points  crossing  each  other.  S*Mrt'$ 
basal,  lateral,  rounded,  concealed  by  hairs  directed  for- 
wards. Feet  with  three  toes  before  and  one  behind,  aotenjr 
toes  divided.  Wings  moderate,  tlie  fir^t  quill  lon.;e»t.  Tail 
forked. 

M.  Temminck,  who  gives  the  above  (generic  chanrtir. 
records  two  species,  Loxia  Pytiot>sittarus  and  L  currirrt\t,i, 
in  \i\%  second  edition  (18*20),  and  L,  leitcoftera^  in  hi«  Ibtri 
part  of  that  edition  (1835).  The  same  three  ftpct  ux  tbr  fir>t 
under  the  name  of  L,  pinetorum^  are  recorded  by  Mr. 
Swainson. 

Geographical  Distribution  qf  the  Genus.^Tb^  outth 
both  of  Europe  and  America.  One  species  however,  L 
eurvirostra,  is  found  in  Japan  as  well  as  m  Earo|«. 

Example,  L.  eurvirostra,  the  common  CrossbiU. 

Before  we  go  into  the  history  of  this  species,  it  «in  U 
well  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to  the  curious  orgtnoA* 
tion  of  the  bill  in  this  genus.  Buflbn,  who,  as  we  ba\e  ta> 
often  been  obliged  to  repeat,  frequently  uw  dcfonnicr 
where  all  was  harmony  and  8}-mmetncal  adaptation*  djct 
not  lose  this  opportunity  of  misconstruing  what  be  dvl  &.( 
clearly  understand.  He  speaks  of  the  bill  in  tbe«e  bird* 
as  an  error  and  defect  in  nature— a  deformity.  If  be  hail 
ever  kept  these  birds  in  a  cage,  he  would  soon  have  Ibnri 
that  no  instrument  could  have  been  better  adapted  to  tL« 
work  required  of  it ;  and  if  they  had  ever  viiited  fau  or> 
chards  he  would  have  been  convinced  to  hu  ctift  of  lU 
efficacy  in  splitting  fruiu  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  tb« 
kernels.* 

Mr.  Yarrell  has  well  illustrated  the  structure  and  muvii^; 
power  of  this  organ,  which,  conjoined  with  the  peculiar 
tongue,  will  be  found  a  most  perfect  and  beautiful  pi«<v  U 
mechanism  for  attaining  the  end  in  view. 

'  The  beak  of  the  Crbssbill,'t  writes  the  author  last  neo* 
tioned, '  is  altogether  uni<|ue  in  its  form ;  the  mandibkt  Si 
not  lie  upon  each  other  with  their  lateral  edges  in  opfOM- 
tion,  as  in  other  birds,  but  curve  to  the  right  and  left,  &&1 
always  in  opposite  directions  to  each  other.  In  some  spr.- 
mens  the  upper  mandible  is  turned  to  tlie  right,  the  lurcr 
mandible  curved  to  tlie  left ;  in  others,  the  positioci  of  tW 
mandibles  is  reversed  as  to  their  direction.  In  the  spcn 
tpen  I  examined  the  upper  mandible  curved  downwards  t'A 
to  the  left,  the  under  portion  turned  upwards  and  to  t^ 
right  When  holding  the  head  of  this  bird  in  my  fin^erv  I 
found  I  could  bring  the  point  of  the  under  mandilAc  ts  t 
line  underneath  and  touching  the  point  of  the  u|»pcc  W: 
not  beyond  it  towards  the  left  side ;  while  on  its  own  s.^ 
the  point  passed  with  ease  to  the  disUnce  of  3*8tha  of  u 
inch.  The  upper  mandible  has  a  limited  degree  of  uM'.a 
on  the  cranium,  the  superior  maxUlary  ana  nasal  bu<k* 
being  united  to  the  frontal  by  flexible  bony  laroinn.' 

Mr.  Yarrell  then  proceeds  to  the  details  of  the  aaatoaT, 
which  he  illustrates  by  the  seven  figures  copied  below.  ri« 
first  notices  the  peculiarity  of  the  form,  as  well  as  of  tW 
magnitude  of  the  processes  of  some  of  the  bones  of  iB# 
head  in  this  bird,  and  points  out  that  the  pterygoid  praeeiitfi 
of  the  palatine  bones  are  considerably  elongated  downward 
(fig,  3,  a)  to  afibrd  space  for  the  insertion  of  the  large  ptrrv- 
goid  muscles.  The  os  omoideum  (fig.  3,  b)  im  strongly  ar- 
culated  to  the  os  ouadratum  (fig,  3,  cX  afibrding  firm  «C7^ 
port  to  the  moveable  portion  of  the  upper  mandible.  Ti* 
lugal  bone  (fig,  3,  d,  d)  is  united  to  the  superior  maxilU.-i 
bone  in  front,  and  firmly  attached  by  its  posterior  extietn-'V 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  os  ouadratum.  Thus,  when  the  u 
quadratum  is  pullod  upwards  and  forwards  by  iu  own  pr^^ 


•  Bofloo.  MtXft  notiriox  U»p  drlbnnitjr.  rvmarii*  Uiat  U  b  •  «wt«»  i^ 
dlffbrmite  qui  tetUe  distitifiM  crt  oisMua  dn  groa-ber,'  Jlc&  |  *  csr  d  hI  I  < 
qui  ait  re  cjrart^r*  oq  pluUM  re  drCiot :  et  U  yrrarr  qw  c*tm  pluftAl  ^  < 
one  rrrrur  de  nalur*.  qa'oa  dp  we*  irmiu  eonsiaiM  e't*l  qn*  V  tyf*  «i  m 
»hU;  be  :  and  yet  ho  wa«  aware  of  the  om  which  lh«  hM  Mak#«  «f 
fMrt  at  lra»t;  for  be  ftirther  nn.  *  Malt  eomme  it  n'««kl#  rW«  qw  «*■ 
rappurt*  ct  m  paU«e  par  eoaMH|tieoi  mrvix  qoelqu'  nmf^  et  ow  >■ 
•rataut  tin  port!  m^m*  de  act  d^uU{  cm  bee  dUfmf,  rfu«(m  e«  ^m 
ba«.  coarbe  par  ae*  ntrhnit^  aa  dmx  wna  oppm»«  Mraft  Ml 
d«iacher  «l  ruUrer  \m  rcaiUea  df*  pomm»%  ^  pin  H  tint  la 
irouve  plarM  •eoa  ebaqu*  ccmille/     Bv£ian  Ofo  dMenUa  horn  U 
b  performed,  and  add«.  •  On  Ini  vena  exirutar  eetia  maocMvn  •■ 
daiu  «a  case  one  pomoM  d«  pin  aimt*  for  ihU  be  qooln  Prt«k m1  >». 
to  ootico  the  ute  oTUie  bit!  buhW  b^  the  biid  U  cU«bi^  afaoaltW  cm* 
doM  bot  boweTer  appear  to  bave  kept  Um  CnarirfU  to  rfSniil  bliwK  a 
vonld  hardly  bava  called  k  *  plu  b|t«  q«a  lea  antrat  rtr ■■■?.*  mm  ^^^4 
bava  fooad  In  bU  Index  •  m  •tniditiL'  m*  tai  bit  Itxt  •  11  a*n  mdk  ta«^ 
dana  la  capUtrite.*  ^ 
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per  muscles,  the  upper  mandible  is  elevated  by  the  forward 
pressure  of  that  bone. 

In  most  other  birds  the  inferior  projecting  process  of  the 
oi  quadrat um,  to  which  the  lower  jaw  is  articulated,  is 
somewhat  linear  from  before  backwards,  and  compressed  at 
the  sidas  permitting  vertical  motion  only  upwards  and 
downwards ;  but  in  the  crossbill  these  processes  are  spheri- 
cal {fig,  3,  c),  and  the  cavity  in  the  lower  jaw  destined  to 
receive  the  process  is  a  circular  cup  {flg,  5,  a) :  from  the 
union  of  these  two  portions  there  results  an  articulation 
with  all  the  motion  and  flexibility  of  the  mechanical  ball 
and  socket  joint. 

The  lower  jaw  is  very  strong  and  the  sides  or  plates  are 
elerated ;  the  coronoid  processes  {fig*  5, 6,  b)  are  prominent, 
and  to  these,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  outer  side  of  the  plates, 
the  temporal  muscle  is  attached.  In  a  head  of  this  bird 
vhich  had  been  divested  of  all  the  soft  parts,  Mr.  Yarrell 
found  that  on  sliding  the  lower  jaw  laterally  upon  the  other, 
as  performed  by  the  bird,  before  the  coronoid  process  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  pterygoid  process  on  its  own 
side,  the  extreme  points  of  the  mandibles  were  separated 
laterally  to  the  extent  above-mentioned  (3-8ths  of  an  inch). 

The  right  side  of  the  head  was  that  to  which  the  lower 
jaw  inclined  in  the  specimen  examined  by  Mr.  Yarrell,  and 
on  that  side  the  temporal  and  pyramidal  muscles  were  con- 
siderably larger  than  those  on  the  left  iftgs,  1,  2,  4,  a,  b\ 
indicating  by  their  bulk  the  great  lateral  power  which  the 
bird  is  capable  of  exerting.  The  pterygoid  muscles  {flg,  2, 
c,c\  on  each  side  were  unusually  large,  the  great  distance 
to  which  the  articulated  extremities  of  the  lower  jaw  were 
removed  affording  ample  space  for  them,  and  as  the  food  of 
the  bird  consists  of  small  seeds,  a  narrow  pharynx  is  suffi- 
cient for  the  purposes  of  deglutition.  For  depressing  the 
lower  mandible  three  muscles  are  called  into  action ;  but 
only  one  of  these,  the  great  pyramidal  {figs.  1,2,4,  6), 
vhich  covers  two  other  small  ones,  the  triangular  and 
square  muscles,  is  visible.  All  three  have  their  origin  on 
the  occipital  portion  of  the  cranium,  and  are  inserted  by 
strong  tendons  on  the  under  and  back  part  of  each  ex- 
tremity of  the  lower  jaw,  behind  the  centre  of  motion ;  they 
consequently,  by  their  simultaneous  contraction,  raise  the 
point  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  depress  the  anterior 
part  of  the  mandible.  The  lower  parts  of  the  ossa  quad- 
mta  are  pushed  rather  forwards  by  this  compression,  with 
the  help  of  two  small  muscles  (not  figured),  but  whose 
situation  may  be  explained  by  a  reference  to  fig.  3.  One 
of  these,  a  small  flat  muscle,  arises  from  the  septum  of  the 
orbits  behind  the  small  aperture  in  the  septum,  and  passes 
downwards  for  insertion  upon  the  projecting  styloid  process 
of  the  OS  quadratum ;  the  second  is  a  small  pyramidal 
muscle,  arising  also  from  the  septum,  anterior  to  the  other 
muscle ;  and,  passing  downwards  and  backwards,  is  inserted 
upon  the  os  omoideum :  both  these,  when  they  contract, 
pull  the  OS  quadratum  forwards,  and  so  elevate  the  other 
luandible.  Thus  the  depressors  of  the  lower  jaw,  and  the 
elevators  of  the  upper  jaw,  act  together  to  separate  the 
mandibles.  To  close  them,  the  temporal  and  pterygoid 
muscles  elevate  the  lower  jaw,  assisted  by  the  slender  slips 
{fig.  2,  rf,  rf),  which,  extending  forwards  to  the  superior 
maxillary  bones,  act  in  concert  by  bringing  them  down.  To 
work  the  lateral  motion,  the  great  pyramidal  muscle  on  the 
right  8i<le  pulls  the  extremity  of  the  lower  jaw,  to  which  it 
is  attached,  backwards,  the  pterygoid  muscles  of  the  left 
»ide  at  the  same  time  powerfully  assisting  by  carrying  that 
side  of  the  lower  jaw  inwards. 

Mr.  Yarrell  then  quotes  Mr.  Townson,  to  show  the  adap- 
tation of  these  parts  to  the  wants  of  the  bird  in  feeding. 
•  The  great  pine-forests,  such  as  the  Hartz  in  Germany,' 
say*  Mr.  Townson,  *  are  the  natural  places  of  residence  of 
the  Crossbeaks,  and  the  seed  of  the  cones  of  these  trees 
their  food ;  and  it  is  to  pull  out  the  seeds  from  between  the 
squamsD,  or  scales  of  the  cones,  that  this  structure  is  given 
them.  Tlieir  mode  of  operation  is  thus:— they  first  fix 
themselves  across  the  cone,  then  bring  the  points  of  the 
maxills,  from  their  crossed  or  lateral  position,  to  be  imme- 
diately over  each  other.  In  this  reduced  compass  they 
insinuate  their  beaks  between  the  scales,  and  then  opening 
then,  not  in  the  usual  manner,  but  by  drawing  the  inferior 
maxilla  sideways,  force  open  the  scales  or  squamee.*  It  is 
at  this  stage  of  the  proceeding,  observes  Mr.  Yarrell,  that 
the  aid  of  the  tongue  becomes  necessary ;  and  here  again 
we  bave  another  instance  of  beautiful  adaptation.  There  is 
articulated  to  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  os  byoidesi  or 


bone  of  the  tongue,  an  additional  pdrtioh,  formed  partly  of 
bone,  with  a  homy  covering  {figs.  c.  7,  a).  This  is  nar- 
row, and  about  jlhs  of  an  inch  in  length,  extending  for- 
wards and  downwards,  with  the  sides  curved  upwards,  and 
the  distal  extremity  shaped  like  a  scoop  somewhat  pointed 
and  thin  on  both  edges,  the  proximal  extremity  ending  in 
two  small  processes  elongated  upwards  and  backwards  above 
the  articulation  with  the  bone  of  the  tongue,  each  process 
having  inserted  upon  it  a  slender  muscle  {figs.  6,  7,  b)  ex- 
tending backwards  to  the  glottis  and  attached  to  the  os 
hyoides ;  and  these  muscles,  by  their  contraction,  extend 
and  raise  the  scoop-like  pomt  *  Underneath  the  articula- 
tion of  this  homy  grooved  appendage,*  continues  Mr.  Yarrell» 
*  is  another  small  muscle  {c,flg.  7),  which  is  attached  at  one 
extremity  to  the  os  hyoides,  at  the  other  to  the  moveable 
piece,  and  by  its  action,  as  an  antagonist  to  the  upper 
muscles,  bends  the  point  downwards  and  backwards ;  wmlst 
therefore  the  points  of  the  beak  press  the  shell  from  the 
body  of  the  cone,  the  tongue,  brought  forward  by  its  own 
muscle  Cgenio-hyoideus)  is  enabled,  by  the  additional  muscles 
described,  to  direct  and  insert  its  cutting  scoop  beneath  the 
seed,  and  the  food  thus  dislodged  is  transferred  to  the  mouth : 
it  will  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  first  figure,  that  when 
the  mandibles  are  separate  laterally  in  this  operation,  the 
bird  has  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  seed  in  the  cavity. 
1 


1.  Skull  of  Crossbill,  ride  view,  a,  temporal  muscle;  ft,  great  pyramidal 
muscle.  2.  Head  viewed  from  belofw ;  6.  ^reat  pvnunidal  muM:le ;  c,  e,  ptery- 
goid muscles ;  d,  d,  graciles  muscles.  3.  Head  riewed  firom  the  side  ;  a,  pte- 
rygoid process ;  b,  os  omoideum ;  e,  os  quadratum ;  <f.  <f,  os  jugate.  4.  Head 
viewed  ftom  behind ;    a,  right  temporal  muscle  ;    6,  great  pyramidal  muscle* 

5.  Lower  jaw,  side  view ;  a,  cavity  for  articulation ;    b,  b.  coronoid  processe» 

6.  Tongue  seen  from  above;  o,  homy  scoop;  6, 6,  extensor  muscles.  7*Tonguev 
side  view ;  a,  homy  scoop ;  6,  extensor  muscles;  e,  flexor  muscle.  (^Yarrel^ 
Zool.  Jour*.,  voL  iv.) 
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with  the  eye  on  that  side  to  which  the  under  mandible  ig 
cui  vetL*  So  much  for  Buffon's  *  error  and  defect  of  nature, 
and  deformity/  .     ^,. 

Description  qf  Loxia  curvirotira. — Adult  and  Old 
Maie.—Vnv.ci^iH  colours  of  the  plumage  ash  strongly 
tinged  with  greenish;  front,  chteks,  and  eyebrows  grey, 
with  yellowish  and  whitish  spots ;  back,  small  coverts  of 
tlie  wings,  and  scapulars,  ereenish;  rump  yellow;  lower 
parts  yellowish  green ;  abdomen  croy,  with  deeper  spots; 
wiuf?  and  tail-feathers  blackish,  bordered  with  greenish; 
great  and  lessor  coverts  bordered  with  yellowish  white; 
iris  and  feet  brow  n ;  bill  horn-colour.  Length,  about  6  inches. 

Male  from  its  first  moult  to  the  age  qfone  year.— All 
the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  tlie  body  brick-red,  more  or 
less  tinged  with  greenish  and  yellowish;  wing  and  tail- 
ftathers  black,  bordered  with  reddish-green ;  lower  coverts 
of  the  tail  white,  with  a  creat  brown  spot  in  the  centre. 

Voung  qf  the  year. — Upper  parts  grey-brown,  clouded 
with  greenish;  rump  yellowish;  lower  parts  whitish,  with 
longitudinal  brown  and  black  spots. 

Female.— 'In  all  ages,  differing  but  little  from  the  young  ; 
the  pluniaij;o  is  clouded  with  greenish  and  yellowish  tints. 
Neither  in  this  species  nor  in  Z.  Pytiovsidacus  does  the 
female  ever  assume  the  red  livery,  whicn  is  only  peculiar 
to  the  male  after  its  first  moult  up  to  the  age  of  one  year. 

Such  is  M.  Temminck's  description  in  the  second  edition 
of  his*  Manuel' (1820);  but  in  the  third  part  (1835),  he 
states  that  the  principal  tints  under  which  the  male  presents 
itself  are  more  or  less  of  a  brick  or  vermill ion-red,  the 
middle  of  the  belly  being  whitish.  The  males  of  a  year 
old  are  of  a  tarnished  red,  of  a  yellowish-red,  of  a  greenish- 
yellow,  or  tarnished  yellow  clouded  with  reddish.  The  old 
females  have  the  upper  part  of  the  body  deep  grey,  the 
rump  of  a  yellowish  green,  the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  a 
bright  grey  clouded  with  greenish.  M.  Temminck  adds 
that  he  has  seen  males  with  the  summit  of  the  head,  belly, 
and  rump  of  a  beautiful  yellow,  with  a  large  brown  band 
behind  the  eyes,  and  the  rest  of  the  plumage  like  the  old 
female.  M.  Temminck  says  (in  the  same  part)  of  the 
genus  generally,  that  the  red  or  reddish  livery  of  the  males 
18  not,  as  had  been  erroneously  believed,  peculiar  to  a 
limited  period  of  life,  but  is  the  perfect  state  of  plumage  in 
the  male  sex :  after  quoting  M.  Brehm's  proofs  of  the  ni- 
dificatiou,  M.  Temminck  goes  on  to  state  that  the  old  males 
have  a  red  plumage ;  the  young  a  reddish  plumage,  reddish- 
yellow,  or  yellowish ;  the  females  a  yellowish-green,  and 
tiie  young  a  grey  or  greyish  plumage. 

Mr.  Gould  {Birds  qf  Europe)  observes  that  in  the  minds 
of  many  naturalists  some  doubts  still  exist,  and  that  they 
existed  till  lately  in  his  own,  as  to  whether  the  rich  rosy- 
red  colouring  assumed  by  this  bird  is  characteristic  of  the 
breeding  season,  or  the  permanent  livery  of  the  adult  male 
lie  states  that  during  his  recent  visit  to  Vienna  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  both  sexes  in  every  stage,  an  ex- 
amination of  which  afforded  him  abundant  proofs  that  the 
red  plumage  is  acquired  during  the  first  autumn,  for  he  saw 
many  lately  fledged  that  had  their  plumage  thickly  spotted ; 
others  that  had  partially  lost  their  spotted  appearance,  and 
hud  partly  assumed  the  red  colouring ;  and  others  that  had 
their  feathers  entirely  tinted  of  this  colour;  while  the 
adults,  as  most  ornithologists  have  stated,  were  characterised 
by  a  plumage  of  olive- green,  which  appears  to  be  permanent. 

This  bird  is  Loxia  curvi rostra  of  Linneeus;  Becco  in 
croce,  Crocione  and  Crosiero  of  the  Italians:  Bee  croisS 
and  Bee  croisc  commun  of  the  French ;  Fichten  Kreusschna- 
hel  or  Kreutzschnabel  and  Mittlerer  Gehirgs  und  Fichten- 
Kreutzschnabel  of  tlie  Germans ;  Kruisvink  of  the  Nether- 
landers  ;  Mimire  Korsnahb  of  the  Scandinavians ;  Crossbill, 
Common  Crossbill,  or  Shflt-AMtle  of  the  modem  British ; 
and  Gylfingroes  of  the  antient  British. 

Habits,  Reproduction,  ^c.  —  Willughby,  who  notices 
its  change  of  colour,  says  that  it  is  a  most  voracious  bird ; 
much  delighted  and  feeding  very  fat  with  hemp-seed.  *lt 
also,'  he  wlds,  •  loves  fir- kernels.  • . .  They  say,  that 
with  one  stroke  of  its  bill  it  will  in  a  trice  divide  an  apple 
in  halves  that  it  may  feed  upon  the  kernels,  by  that  means 
doing  a  great  deal  of  mischief  in  orchards.'  Mr.  Townson, 
who  kept  some,  states  that  the  degree  of  the  lateral  power 
of  these  birds  is  surprising,  that  they  are  fond  of  exer- 
cising it  for  mere  amusement,  and  are  tlierefore  not  a  little 
roisfhievcus.  *  My  pets,*  says  the  last-mentioned  author, 
'  would  ofWn  come  to  my  table  whibt  I  was  writing,  and 
ctrry  off  my  pencils,  little  chip-boxes  in  which  1  occasionally 


kept  insects,'  and  other  similar  objects,  and  teAjr  tbcsi  t^ 
pieces  in  a  minute.  Their  mode  of  operation  is  h%  tr*x 
pecking  a  little  hole;  in  this' they  insert  their  bill,  and  tUn 
split  or  tear  the  object  by  the  lateral  force.  When  I  trtAt.  * 
them,  as  I  often  did,  with  almonds  in  their  shells,  tbev  (  t 
at  the  kernel  in  the  same  manner ;  first  pecking  a  hole  u 
the  shell,  and  then  enlarging  it  by  wrenching  off  pieon  fy 
the  lateral  power.*  Mr.  Y arrcll— who,  in  his  paper  m  iiU 
'  Zoologicaljournal,'  f^om  which  we  have  taktn  th«  tc- 
ganisation  of  the  bill,  observes  that  notwiihttanding  B.'- 
fon's  assertion  to  the  qpntrary,*  they  can  pick  up  and  t%i  \\^ 
smallest  seeds,  and  shell  or  husk  hemp  and  similar  vet^— 
gives  the  following;  interesting  account  of  the  habits  ui  i 
pair  in  captivity,  n^e  must  premise  that  Willughbj  si*. 
remarked  that  when  kept  in  cages  they  cliiub  up  and  d>»a 
the  sides  with  their  bills  and  feet,  after  the  manner  H^.i- 
rots.  •  My  friend  Mr.  Morgan,'  says  Mr.  YarrcU.  *  ktyi  & 
pair  of  these  birds  for  some  time,  and  had  opportututtc'^  i  t 
observing  their  curious  habits.  They  were  impst^  : 
under  confinement,  and  restless,  climbing;  over  the  wini  ^( 
their  cage,  by  the  use  of  their  beak  and  claws,  lik«  puT4*. 
One  of  their  principal  occupations  was  twisting  out  tU 
ends  of  the  wires  of  their  prison,  which  Xhcy  ac<*oraptU£-  ' 
with  equal  ease  and  dexterity.  A  short  nathcAiUd  i.. 
that  confined  some  strong  net-work  « as  a  favourite  «b^t*! 
on  which  they  tried  their  strength  ;  and  the  male,  who  «i* 
usually  pioneer  in  every  new  exploit,  succeeded  by  V  z 
continued  efforts  in  drawing  the  nail  out  of  tfa^  ««-  I 
though  not  without  breaking  off  the  point  of  bit  beak  m  tl . 
experiment.  Their  unceasing  destruction  of  C8gv%  at 
length  brought  upon  ihcm  sentence  of  bant*luntnf.  l5unr  ^- 
the  period  of  their  captivity  a  complete  chmy.'  t«>r#k  pl^i 
in  the  colour  of  their  plumage,  without  the  shedding  of  a 
single  feather.' 

The  nest  is  generally  placed  in  the  fork  of  a  lofty  branr  s 
in  fir  and  other  trees;  it  is  built  of  moss,  lichens,  Bt*d  i/h  r 
such  materials,  and  lined  with  feathers.  Eggs  four  or  Gv  . 
greyish  or  dirty  white,  with  irregular  bright  bViodrt-: 
patches  at  the  larger  end,  and  smaller  specks  disfCT^^i 
over  the  remaining  portions.  Temminck  says  th.t  :. 
Livonia  it  builds  in  the  month  of  May,  but  the  gtzxn' 
period  of  nidification  mentioned  by  authors  is  durm^  tl-.* 
winter  or  very  early  in  spring.  Whilst  they  ore  at  mul  : 
the  fir-cones  their  note  is  a  gentle  twitter,  and  tbev  mi>  ^« 
seen  climbing  about  the  branches  like  Parrots ;  hut  tt  « 
are  said  besides  to  have  a  pleasant  son^,  which  ts  •  ~  • 
poured  forth  in  the  winter  months,  or  at  the  6ea>«/n  of  - 
cubation. 

M.  Brehm  declares  that  the  nidification  and  Uym;  • ' 
eggs  takes  place  in  all  seasons,  and  he  attributes  tht*  p*  v 
liarity  to  the  comparative  abundance  or  sraicity  of  Iuum.  U 
appears  to  be  certain  that  Crossbills  make  their  ix-»:*  : 
December,  as  well  as  in  March,  April,  and  May. 

Localities. — Germany,  Poland,  Sweden,  &c.,  Americ  i<'  ♦ 
and  Japan,  in  which  last  locality  it  is  Called  Isuga.    T' 
Prince  of  Musignano  (C.  Bonaparte)  notes  it  as  jw  nu 
and  accidental,  appearing  only  in  the  coldest  winlcn  .•  •' 
Rome;  but  as  not  rare  in  Phdadelphia  in  the  winter 2    *^ 
can  only  be  considered  as  an  occasional   visttmnt  to  't' 
British  Islands.    Willughby  says,  *  Sometimes  they  n  t 
over  to  us,  and  in  the  western  part  of  England,  »p«r< . 
Worcestershire,  make  bad  work,  spoiling  a  great  dr«l 
fruit  in  our  orchards.'    About  the  commencement  »»f  ' 
present  century  a  largo  flight  came  to  the  south  of  Ir** 
in  the  autumn,  and  did  much  damage  to  the  applet,  iw  - 
numbers  of  these  birds  were  taken  and  kept  in  ra^'*-^  :* 
that  time.      Mr.  Selby  notices  the  iroroeuM*  flock*  :  - 
visited  England  and    Scotland    in    IbSt.      The}    •pM.. 
themselves  through  tho  country,  and  were   to   b*   ff. 
in  all  woods  and  plantations  where  the  fir-tree  al»«* 
Their  first   appearance  was  in    the  early  part  of   J 
and    the    greater    part    of   the    flocks    seemed    ti*    ^ 
sist  of  females  and  tnc  young  of  the  year  (the  molr*  ;•  «- 
sessing  the  red  plumage  assumed  from  the  fir«t  mi^Ri:  '- 

•  Bufluu't  worrU  aiv,  •  Lra  <\onx  pointr*  n^  poo^  jnt  •♦  rr»r*<itir»,  .  •— »- 
n«  (leiit  ni  biTf)nrt«r.  ol  prendrt*  de  ]><*tiu  irratiM.  Bi  •mittr  u  aourripw  »    ' 
■cut  qu«  dtf>  cute.' 

t  But  Dot« :  Mr.  Gotild,  at  a  in<H>Un|[  of  Ibe  Zoot  ^Val  <.«  tHj  vT  I  bX^. 
fbtm^iHl  Utal  the  Crm^Ull  of  Nortli  Amcri«^  w  ^*^1y  .*l««it«t  *txm  •' »  " 
Burop*.  Um  Loxia  curriroctm,  Umn.  It  U  oo^lltlnl  lemt  m  ai;  rt*  t**t^  *t— ^ 
and  U  Mim^vhat  l4>M  hrittuiat  In  cuknnof.    (•  Z**il.  I*rw,'  KM. ' 

X  S'u.'h  b  Ui»  princp"*  kUtrmcot  in  Iho  •  8p<s-rhio  Cum  M«r»tt*u ,'  *•  •  .a  ^ 
rr<^al  and  valtuible  *  U«airrknhinl  and  CompAtvUw  Lt«<  d  tk#  fItrW  4, 
Bur^praiMl  North  America*  <,LoQ(kHt.  183SK  be  comcta  ikM.  •W.  «mA  -a^ 
Una  cwirvf (ra  to  Europe  gcMnily,  fitea  Lotm  Amtr*  ummOm  Ajnrrk»% 
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the  end  of  that  year).  Many  of  the  females  killed  by  Mr. 
Selby  showed  plainly,  from  the  denuded  state  of  their 
breasts,  that  they  had  been  engaged  in  incubation  some 
time  previous  to  their  arrival ;  which  circumstance,  he  ob- 
fenes,  agrees  with  the  account  given  of  the  early  period  at 
which  they  breed  in  higher  latitudes.  They  continued  in 
Britain  till  towards  the  autumn,  but  kept  moving  north- 
ward, fi>r  Mr.  Selby  found  them  in  September  particularly 
abundant  in  all  the  fir-tracts  of  Scotland  after  they  had 
nearly  disappeared  south  of  the  Tweed.  Since  that  time 
(he  writes  in  1825)  none  had  come  under  his  observation. 
He  alludes  to  the  ^reat  havoc  they  commit  in  the  apple 
aud  pear  orchards  in  their  occasional  visits  to  the  south, 
by  splitting  the  fruit  in  halves  for  the  sake  of  the  enclosed 
pfp6.  Mr.  Hoy,  of  Stoke  Nayland.  in  Suffolk,  who  gives 
au  interesting  account  of  the  habits  of  these  birds,  says 
that  from  1821  to  the  middle  of  May,  1822,  Crossbills  were 
terr  numerous  in  that  county,  and,  he  believes,  extended 
their  (lights  into  many  parts  of  England.  (Loudon's  Ma- 
^asine  of  Noi.  Hist,  January,  1834.)  Mr.  Knapp  notices 
it^  occasional  visits  in  small  parties,  and  the  damage  it  does 
to  the  orchard.  He  says  that  a  pair  was  brought  to  him 
very  early  in  August,  and  the  breast  of  the  female  being 
nearly  bare  of  feathers,  as  is  observed  in  sitting  birds,  he 
thinks  it  is  probable  that  she  had  a  nest  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. There  are  a  few  instances  recorded  of  its  breeding 
here. 

Utility  to  ATafi.— The  flesh  of  the  Common  Crossbill  is 
well  flavoured.  Mr.  Gould  saw  in  the  bird-market  of 
Vicuna  multitudes  of  Crossbills  exposed  for  sale  with  swal- 
lows, martins,  and  many  others  of  the  smaller  birds,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  table ;  of  these  the  Crossbill  appeared  to 
be  especially  in  request  from  its  superiority  of  size  and  its 
sweet  and  well-tasted  flesh,  to  the  good  qualities  of  which 
Mr.  Gould  bears  testimony.  Tlie  same  author  notices  it 
as  seeming  to  be  of  all  the  small  birds  the  least  distrustful 
of  man,  and  states  that  when  flocks  anive  in  this  country 
numbers  are  taken  by  a  bird-Umed  twig  attached  to  the 
cud  of  a  fishing-rod. 


Loxia curvirostra,  male :  upper  figure,  ^-ouDg  of  the  year;  lower,  adult 

LOXODROMIC  S PIRAL (Xo^^t,  oblique,  ^po/ioc,  course), 
the  cur\e  on  which  a  sliip  sails  when  her  course  is  always 
on  one  point  of  the  compass.  It  is  called  in  English  works 
the  Rhumb  Linb. 

JX)YOLA.    [Jesuits.] 

IjOZE^RE,  a  department  in  the  south  of  France,  bounded 
on  the  north-east  by  the  department  of  Haute-Loire,  on  the 
east  by  that  of  ArdSche,  on  the  southeast  and  south  by 
that  of  Gard,  on  the  south-west  and  west  by  that  of 
AvcjTon,  and  on  the  north-west  by  that  of  Cantal.  The 
form  of  the  department  is  nearly  oval ;  its  greatest  length 
i»,  from  north-west  to  south-east,  from  the  banks  of  the 
\ittle  river  Bds,  which  separates  this  department  from  that 
vf  Cantal»  to  tho  u«ighbouihood  of  St.  Jean  d«  Gard  [GardI, 


64  miles;  its  greatest  breadth  is,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Borne,  which  separates  this  department  from  that  of  Ar 
d^he,  to  the  junction  of  the  Jonte  and  the  Tarn,  57  miles. 
The  area  of  the  department  may  be  estimated  at  1992  square 
miles,  being  corsiderably  under  the  average  size  of  the 
French  departments,  and  rather  less  than  the  English 
county  of  Norfolk.  The  population  in  1831  was  140,347; 
in  1836  it  was  141,733,  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of 
1386,  or  less  than  one  per  cent.,  and  giving  71  inhabitants 
to  a  square  mile,  less  than  one-half  the  average  density  of 
population  in  France,  and  about  equal  to  the  density  of 
population  in  Westmoreland,  the  most  thinly  peopled  of  the 
English  counties.  Mende,  the  capital,  is  in  44""  31'  N.  lat. 
and  Z""  29'  E.  long.,  302  miles  in  a  direct  line  south  by  east 
of  Paris,  or  335  miles  by  the  road  through  Montargis,  Ne- 
vei-s,  Moulins,  Clermont,  and  St.  Flour, 

The  department  is  altogether  of  a  mountainous  character. 
The  C^vennes  cross  it  in  the  south-western  part;  Mont  Lo- 
zdre,  one  of  the  loftiest  mountains  of  this  range,  is  4885  feet 
high  (Make  Brun),  and  gives  name  to  the  department :  the 
Roc  de  Malpertus  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Lozere 
(if  indeed  it  be  not  one  of  the  peaks  of  Lozere  itselO  is  5508 
feet  high.  The  chain  of  La  Margeride,  which  branches  off 
from  the  C6vennes  at  Mont  Lozdre,  and  unites  that  moun- 
tain-range with  the  volcanic  group  of  Auvergne,  extends 
through  the  department  in  the  direction  of  its  length ;  and 
the  mountains  of  Aubrac  overspread  the  eastern  part,  and 
extend  into  the  adjacent  department  of  Aveyron.  The 
mountain  ranges  of  the  C6f  ennes  and  La  Margeride  deter- 
mine the  watershed  of  the  department,  and  divide  it  between 
three  of  the  great  river-basins  of  France.  The  small  por- 
tion on  the  south-east,  separated  from  the  rest  by  the  crests 
of  the  C^veunes,  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  fthdne ;  the 
rest  of  the  department  is  divided  by  the  mountains  of  La 
Margeride,  between  the  basin  of  the  Loire  in  the  north  and 
that  of  the  Garonne  in  the  west:  the  part  comprehended 
in  the  basin  of  the  Garonne  is  considerably  larger  than 
either  of  the  others. 

The  department  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  primitive 
rocks  which  constitute  the  mass  of  the  Ccvennes  and  the 
connected  mountains.  On  the  south>eastem  slope  of  the 
Ccvennes,  towards  the  basin  of  the  Rhdne,  the  granites 
and  other  primitive  rocks  ai-e  covered  with  the  strata  of 
later  formation  which  intervene  between  the  chalk  and  the 
saliferous  sandstone.  The  same  strata  overspread  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  western  side  of  the  department  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tain  and  the  Lot,  and  in  the  country  be- 
tween them.  One  or  two  extinct  volcanoes  have  been 
observed  within  the  limits  of  this  department ;  but  they  aro 
not  so  numerous  as  in  the  adjacent  departments  of  Haute- 
Loire  and  Cantal. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  department  is  not  great :  lead, 
silver,  antimony,  copper,  and  iron  ore  are  procured.  There 
is  not  however  any  coal,  nor  are  there  any  works  for  smelt- 
ing or  working  iron.  Marble,  freestone  for  building,  and 
gypsum,  are  quarried;  and  there  are  some  mineral  springs, 
of  which  the  most  frequented  are  those  of  Bagnols  les  Bains 
near  Mende. 

The  rivers  are  all  small  in  that  part  of  their  course  which 
lies  within  the  department.  To  the  basin  of  the  RhOne 
belong  the  Ceze,  which  rises  in  Mont  Lozere,  and  brings 
down  particles  of  gold ;  the  Gardon  d*Alais,  the  Garden  de 
Mialet,  and  the  Gazizan,  which  unite  their  streams  in  the 
adjacent  department  of  the  Gard,  on  the  eastern  border  of 
which  all  these  rivers  join  the  Rhone.  The  Chassezac  and 
the  Borne  water  the  east  side  of  the  department,  and  flow 
by  the  Ardcche  into  the  Rhone.  To  the  basin  of  the  Loire 
belong  the  Allier,  which  rises  in  the  north-eastern  slopes 
of  La  Miirgeride,  and  for  some  distance  separates  this  de- 
partment from  the  adjacent  departments  of  Ardeche  and 
Haute-Loure  ;  the  Chapeauroux  and  the  Ance,  which  also 
rise  on  the  same  slope  and  flow  northward  into  the  AUier. 
To  the  basin  of  the  Gai-onne  belong  the  Lot  and  the  Tarn. 
The  I>ot  rises  in  the  south-western  slope  of  La  Margeride, 
not  far  from  Mont  Lozdre,  and  flows  west  by  Mende  and 
Chanac  into  the  department  of  Aveyron :  nearly  40  miles 
of  its  course  belong  to  this  department.  It  receives  the 
Coulanges  and  some  other  small  streams:  the  Coulagnet 
and  some  othei-s  fall  into  the  Coulanges.  The  Trueyre,  or 
Truy^re,  a  more  important  tributary,  rises  in  the  slope  of 
La  Margeride,  and  flows  north-west ;  it  does  not  join  the 
Lot  till  far  beyond  the  boundary  of  this  department.  Tlio 
Bcs,  a  tributary  of  the  Truy^re,  foi^^g  boundary  b^^ugn 
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tbe  departments  of  Lozdre  and  Canta] ;  it  riites  in  that  of 
I^zdre.  The  Torn  rises  on  the  western  side  of  Mont 
Lozdre  and  flows  westward  to  Sainte  Enimie,  and  then 
south-west  into  the  department  of  Aveyron.  In  one  part  of 
its  course  (the  Pas-de>Souci)  the  Tarn  passes  between  two 
precipitous  rocks  which  nearly  meet  over  head  and  form  a 
natural  bridge.  It  receives  the  Tarnon,  the  Jonte,  which 
separates  the  department  of  Lozdre  from  that  of  Aveyron, 
and  several  smaller  streams :  about  45  to  48  miles  of  its 
course  belong  to  this  department. 

Entirely  destitute  of- inland  navigation,  the  department  is 
very  indifferently  provided  with  roads.  There  are  five 
government  roads,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  239  miles; 
but  of  these  only  8B  miles  were  in  1837  in  repair,  23  miles 
were  out  of  repair,  and  1 28  •were  unfinished.  The  principal 
road  is  that  from  Paris  by  Moulins  and  Clermont  to  Nar- 
bonno  and  Perpignan.  It  enters  the  department  from  that 
ofCantal  on  tlie  north,  and  runs  by  St.  Cbely,  Aumont, 
Marvejols,  and  Chirac  into  the  department  of  Aveyron. 
The  road  from  Paris  to  Mende  branches  off  from  this  at 
St.  Chely,  and  a  branch  road  from  Mende  rejoins  the  great 
Perpignan  road  just  before  it  leaves  the  department.  Other 
roads  run  from  Mende  by  Langogne  to  Le  Puy  (Haute 
Loire);  by  Villefort  to  Le  Pont  St.  Esnrit  (Gp'-d)  on  the 
RhOne ;  and  by  Ispanhac  and  Florae  to  N imes  (Card).  A 
cross-road  from  Langogne  leads  by  Villefort  to  Alais  (Grard) 
and  Nfmes  (Gard). 

The  departmental  roads  are  21  in  number,  with  an  a^^gre- 
gate  length  of  370  to  380  miles ;  but  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  wnole  length  are  out  of  repair ;  the  bye-roads  and 
paths  amount  to  nearly  two  thousand  five  hundred,  with  an 
a^Kf^gAte  length  of  more  than  2000  miles. 

The  general  elevation  of  the  soil  renders  the  climate 
colder  than  from  the  latitude  would  be  otherwise  expected. 
The  mountains  are  covered  with  snow  during  a  great  part 
of  the  year.  The  western  slopes  of  theC^vennes  and  moun- 
tains of  La  Margeride  and  the  north-eastern  slopes  of  the 
latter  have  a  moist  rainv  atmosphere :  on  the  south-eastern 
slope  of  the  C6vennes  there  is  less  rain ;  and  droughts  of 
such  length  as  to  injure  vegetation  are  not  uncommon. 
The  heat  of  summer  in  the  department  is  rarely  great ;  but 
tempests  are  frequent  at  that  season.  In  the  mountainous 
districts  little  grain  is  grown ;  and  indeed  throughout  the 
department  the  quantity  of  arable  land  is  less  than  usual  in 
France,  and  the  corn  grown  is  insufficient  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  department.  Chesnuts  and  potatoes,  both  which 
are  much  cultivated,  form  the  principal  food  of  the  peasantry. 
Flax,  hemp,  and  hay  are  grown.  Many  plants  usea  in  medi- 
cine, in  tanning,  or  in  dyeing,  are  found ;  among  them  is 
madder.  On  some  of  the  steep  slopes  on  the  south-east  side 
of  the  Cdvennes  the  industry  of  some  of  the  cultivators  has 
succeeded  in  raising  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  the  mulberrv. 
The  vineyards  occupy  from  2000  to  2500  acres.  Woods 
occupy  about  a  twelAh  part  of  the  surface ;  the  beech  is 
the  principal  forest-tree.  The  forests  are  infested  by 
wolves.  The  meadow  lands  occupy  about  a  fifteenth  of  the 
department ;  but  the  heaths  and  open  wastes  are  very  ex- 
tensive, and  serve  for  the  pasturage  of  cattle,  and  of  numer- 
ous flocks  of  sheep.  Many  mules  are  reared  for  carrying 
goods  across  the  mountains,  or  for  exportation  to  other  parts 
of  the  south  of  France  or  to  Spain.  Game  is  abundant; 
and  trouts  and  eels  are  numerous  in  the  rivers  and  ponds. 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  arrondissemcnts,  as 
follows : — 

Area  in 
•quMe  milott. 

Mende,  N.E.  &  E.,    •     .     6b8 

Florae  S 6  16 

Mar^ejols,  N.W.  &  W..  .     6j8 

1992      140,347      141,733      188 

It  is  divided  into  27  cantons,  or  districts  under  a  justice 
of  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Mende  are  Mende  and  Le  Bley- 
mard  on  the  Lot;  Villefort  near  Mont  hozhre;  Langogne 
on  the  Allier ;  Chfiteauneuf  de  Randon  on  the  Chapcau- 
roux,  and  Grandrieu  on  a  [small  river  of  the  same  name 
which  joins  the  Chapeauroux.  Mervle  is  first  mentioned 
by  Gregory  of  Tours,  who  calls  it  Mimmate.  It  was  for- 
merly the  capital  of  the  province  of  Gevaudan.  It  is  in  a 
dreary  and  mountainous  district ;  but  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  which  is  in  a  valley  watered  by  rtie 
Lot,  is  pleasant,  being  studded  with  gardens,  meadows,  and 
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45.440 
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62 

41,525 

41.439 

51 

53.3J52 

54,102 
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orchards,  in  which  are  apple  and  pear  trees,  producinc  «* 
collent  fruit,  and  many  fine  walnut-trees.  The  town  orru 
pies  a  site  nearly  triangular,  and  is  at  an  ele%'atu>a  of  abu%« 
1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  l)  a 
small  boulevard.  The  stroets  are  ill  laid  out,  lun^v. 
crooked,  and  dirty  ;  the  houses,  which  are  roofed  wiUi  kkk. 
are  ill  built  The  catliedral  is  a  very  inferior  buthLsc; 
though  its  steeples  arc  praised  by  some  wr tiers  fu€  lie 
lightness  and  bN[>ldness  of  their  architecture.  The  fcrme 
episcopal  palace,  now  the  prefect's  house,  has  a  baadMO 
gallery  and  saloon  with  some  good  paintings.  Then  s.^ 
several  public  fountains.  Around  the  town  are  many  soll. 
country-houses.  The  population  of  Mendo  waa,  in  I^'i. 
4558  for  the  town,  or  5822  for  the  whole  cocomoiM :  a 
1836  it  was  5909  for  the  commune.  A  oonsidcnbU  qgu 
tity  of  serge  is  manufactured  in  and  about  the  town  Lr  *\- 
portation  to  foreign  lands ;  there  are  two  cotMidcti^* 
yearly  fairs.  There  are  a  high  school,  a  public  librai}.  s 
theatre,  and  an  agricultural  society.  There  is  in  the  nuM- 
diate  neighbourhcxHl  of  Mende  a  mountain  which  nsca  t 
the  height  of  1020  feet  above  the  town;  on  the  slope  of  Lls 
mountain,  more  than  half-way  up,  is  the  bermi<a^  i> 
dwelling  of  St.  Privas,  hewn  in  the  rock.  About  five  mJn 
east  of  the  town  are  the  warm  sulphurous  springs  o^  Bv 
nols,  which  are  in  high  repute  for  rheumatic  and  cutao**..* 
disordere,  and  for  wounds.  It  is  estimated  that  ::oiu  j>- 
valids  resort  to  them  yearly.  There  is  also  at  Lanu^iiAt.  jt 
La  Nu^jols,  near  Mende,  an  antient  tomb,  erroncDUsIy  su,  • 

E^sed  by  some  to  be  that  of  Munatius  Plancasi  who  bu«^ 
yon.    Fope  Urban  V.  was  born  near  Mende. 

At  Le  Bleymard  the  manufacture  of  tergcs  and  oi\%t 
woollens  is  carried  on.  Villefort  is  the  centre  of  a  dulnit 
in  which  wine  and  chesnuts  are  grown.  Lead  and  cop)<r 
mines  are  wrought  in  the  nei;;hbourhood,  and  trada  u  m- 
ried  on  in  horses  and  cattle.  At  Langogne  (pop.  23V9  tuvn 
2720  whole  commune)  much  serge  and  other  «oolWQ>4ra 
manufactured,  and  there  are  copper- works.  Cbfttcaumif 
de  Randon  is  a  small  town  of  perhaps  500  inhabttanu ,  u 
has  a  good  market  It  was  in  besieging  this  httle  tuvs. 
then  (A.D.  1380)  in  the  power  of  the  Enelish,  that  Bertnai 
du  Guesclin  died.  The  governor  of  this  place,  whukii 
agreed,  if  not  succoured,  to  surrender  to  him,  laid  the  Uu 
of  the  place  on  Du  Guesclin*s  coffin. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Florae  are  Florae,  on  the  lit- 
non,  a  feeder  of  the  Tarn;  Pont  de  Mont  vert,  lsi«ab«-, 
and  Sainte  Enimie  on  the  Tarn;  Meyrueis  on  tlie  Joi<< 
and  Barr6  and  St.  Germain  near  the  highest  ridge  tif  ::- 
C^vennes.  Florae  is  in  a  narrow  valley,  ar.d  con»i2»u  rh.c  !• 
of  one  street  on  the  road  which  runs  from  Meude  to  hl'm.x 
The  population  in  1831  was  1796  for  the  town,  or  ioi  f.r 
the  wnole  commune;  in  1836  it  was224G  for  the  comaBL'>'. 
There  is  little  trade,  but  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tov^  j 
fertile.  Ispanhac,  or  Espagnac,  is  delightfully  situatoJ  .i 
a  pleasant  valley.  Some  cotton  manufacturea  arv  cami 
on.  At  Sainte  Enimie  serges,  like  those  of  Meade,  sre 
manufactured.  Near  Meyrueis  are  some  curious  cm%cnn. 
and  some  beds  of  coal,  which  are  not  worked. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  MarvejoU  are  Marrefoh  ml 
Chirac,  on  the  Coulanges ;  Balsicges  on  and  La  CaiMvrjr.-: 
near  the  Lot;  Serverette  and  Malzieux  on  the  Tru^tn. 
St.  Alban  on  the  Limaniol,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Tmvr-i 
Su  Chely  d'Apalche,  on  another  small  feeder  of  the' Jr. 
ydre ;  and  Aumont  between  St.  Chely  and  MarvejoU. 

Marvejols  was  taken  in  a.d.  1586  from  the  Uu^iie«x:k 
by  the  duke  of  Joyeuse,  who  commanded  the  troof*  »* 
Henri  III.,  and  in  violation  of  the  capitulation  the  towvvi^ 
pillaged  and  burnt,  and  the  walls  were  razed  to  the  pvoL 
Six  vears  afterwards  Henri  IV.  aided  the  inhabitants  i£.  r«- 
building  the  place ;  it  is  now  a  well  laid  out  and  ban^sL-.f 
town.  It  had  before  the  Revolution  several  moitastsc  ou 
blifthments.  The  population  in  1831  was  3796  f.c  t^« 
town,  and  3885  for  the  whole  commune;  in  lh36  it  «t* 
4U25  for  the  commune.  There  are  several  milU  oa  t:^ 
Coulanges,  and  some  dye-houses.  Serges  and  other  vuu.:c.  • 
are  manufactured  at  Balsi^es,  La  Canourguo,  Serrem:  . 
Malzieux,  St.  Alban,  and  Si.  Chely.  Red  granite  t»  «|  *.- 
rie<l  near  St.  Alban  ;  there  is  in  tlie  town  a  rbSt«au  cn  « 
converted  into  an  hospital  for  insane  femali^s.  At  Si  C  ^:« 
(pop.  1555  town.  ICJl  whole  coramtinc)  are  Xmu  »i.nk  - 
markets,  at  vhich  a  good  deal  of  busiueu  is  done  m  c*.t  - 
considerable  trade  is  also  carried  on  in  woi»Ucu  stuffi- 

The  chief  manufacture  of  the  departm<;nt  t>  that  *tf  >rrp^ 
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carried  on  to  some  extent  Cbesnuts  are  prepared  for  sea- 
stores  in  considerable  quantity.  But  the  different  branches 
of  industry  are  not  sufficient  to  give  employment  to  the 
inhabitants,  a  number  of  whom  emigrate  yearly  to  the 
more  southern  departments  to  obtain  work  as  mowers 
and  reapers.  The  trade  of  the  department  is  trifling ;  the 
vant  of  navigable  rivers  and  the  labour  of  the  conveyance 
over  the  mountains  are  great  impediments.  The  exports 
are  cattle,  cbesnuts,  and  woollen  stuffs. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Mende,  the 
bi&bops  of  which  are  suffragans  of  the  archbishop  of  Alby. 
It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  we  Cour  Roy  ale  and  the  circuit 
of  the  Academie  Universitaire  of  Ntmes.  It  is  in  the  ninth 
military  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at  Mont- 
pellier.  It  returns  three  members  to  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties. In  respect  of  education  it  is  below  the  average  of 
France ;  the  number  of  young  men  enrolled  in  the  military 
census  of  Jfif^29  who  could  read  and  write  was  twenty- 
Kven  in  evary  hundred,  the  average  of  France  being  thirty- 
nine. 

This  department  formerly  constituted  the  territory  of  the 
Oabali,  a  Celtic  people.  Their  capital  was  Anderitum, 
afterwards  (adled  Criabali,  from  the  name  of  the  people,  now 
Javols,  a  village  between  St.  Chely  and  Mende.  Several 
antiquities  have  been  discovered  at  Javols ;  such  as  the 
ruins  of  columns,  statues,  and  buildings;  coins,  medals, 
and  vases.  Traces  of  the  Roman  road  from  Lugdunum 
(Lyon)  to  Tolosa  (Toulouse)  have  been  observed  in  this  de- 
partment. Some  of  the  Celtic  monuments  called  dol-mens 
are  yet  in  existence. 

Before  the  Revolution  this  department  constituted  for 
the  most  part  the  province  of  G^vaudan  in  Languedoc. 
Portions  of  the  district  of  Le  Velay  and  of  the  diocese  of 
Uz^  both  also  in  Languedoc,  are  mcluded  in  the  present 
limits. 

LIJBECK  is  situated  in  53®  51'  N.  lat.  and  10<»  50'  E. 
long.,  on  a  long  eminence  between  the  rivers  Trave  and 
Wakenitz.  Its  territory  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Meck- 
lenburg Strelitz,  on  the  west  by  Oldenburg  and  Holstein, 
and  on  the  south  by  Lauenburg ;  the  northern  part,  be- 
tween Holstein  and  Mecklenburg,  extends  to  the  Baltic. 
Its  territorial  possessions  were  formerly  very  scattered; 
«ome  detached  portions  were  in  Holstein,  some  in  Lauen- 
burg, and  others  in  Mecklenburc;.  By  the  decision  of  the 
diet  in  February,  1803,  modified  in  1804  by  a  treaty  with 
OUenburg,  it  obtained,  in  exchange  for  many  of  its  distant 
districts,  a  continuous  tract  on  the  Trave.  It  is  very  uncertain 
at  what  time  a  town  was  first  erected  on  this  spot.  There 
is  evidence  that  a  flourishing  commercial  town  existed  here 
in  the  eighth  century,  which  was  built  by  the  Wilzen,  a 
Slavonian  tribe,  as  a  place  of  arms,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Schwartau.  This  was  Old  Lubeck,  which  was  however 
Mion  taken  by  the  Obotriti,  whose  king,  Henrv,  chose  it  for 
Ills  residence.  In  1139.tho  Rugians  took  the  place  and 
totally  destroyed  it,  upon  which  Adolphus  II.,  count  of 
Holstein,  founded  the  present  city  of  Liibeck  on  the  banks 
of  the  Trave  in  1140.  He  peopled  it  with  fugitives  and 
iettiers  from  Westphalia  and  the  Netherlands,  and  mer- 
chants from  Bardewick;  but  Henry  the  Lion,  duke  of 
Saxony,  being  jealous  of  the  rapid  rise  of  Liibeck,  to  the 
detriment  of  Bardewick,  did  his  utmost  to  interrupt  its 
commerce  by  land.  In  1 157  the  city  was  nearly  destroyed 
hy  fire.  In  1158  Adolphus  ceded  it  and  its  territory  to 
Henry  the  Lion,  who  rebuilt  the  town,  surrounded  it  with 
vails,  gave  it  magistrates  of  its  own,  granted  it  several  pri- 
vileges, allowed  the  northern  nations  a  free  trade  to  it,  and 
gave  it  the  celebrated  code  of  laws  called  das  Lubische 
Hecht,  which  was  subsequently  adopted  bv  so  many  coun- 
tries and  d^iet.  In  1163  the  see  of  the  bishopric  of  Olden- 
burg founded  in  952  by  the  Emperor  Otho  I.,  was  trans- 
ferred, at  the  instance  of  Bishop  Gerold,  to  Lubeck.  This 
pn>ved  a  great  advantage  to  the  city.  The  churches  of  St 
Mary  and  St  Peter  were  already  built  and  the  cathedral 
v»  founded  by  Bishop  Gerold  m  1170.  Henry  the  Lion 
ikeing  put  under  the  ban  of  the  empire,  Lubeck  was  forced 
*>  submit  to  the  emperor  Frederick  I.,  during  whose  ab- 
sence in  the  Holy  Land,  Henrjr  returned  from  England, 
mtA  recovered  it  but  had  held  it  only  three  years  when  it 
was  Uken  by  Adolphus  IlL,  count  of  Holstein  (1 192).  Ten 
Tears  later  it  was  taken  by  Woldemar,  brother  of  Canute, 
fcng  of  Denmark.  The  Danes  proved  very  oppressive  mas- 
Ivrs,  and  the  citixens,  taking  advantage  of  some  favourable 
lircumstances,  expelled  the  Danish  garrison  in  1226,  and 
P.  C^  No.  874. 


placed  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  emperor 
Frederick  H.,  who  confirmed  all  their  privileges,  and  made 
Lubeck  a  free  imperial  city. 

The  citizens  had  many  contests  to  maintain  with  their 
jealous  and  powerful  neighbours,  but  their  valour  and  pru- 
dence triumphed  on  every  occasion.  The  wealth  and  power 
of  Lubeck  increased,  and  it  joined  the  Hanseatic  League, 
of  which  it  became  the  head.  [Hansk  Towns.]  Its  fleets 
commanded  the  Baltic ;  Gustavus  Wasa  found  an  asylum 
in  its  walls  against  Christian  IL,  and  Liibeck*s  voice  de- 
cided in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  North.  As  an 
evidence  of  the  prosperity  of  Lubeck  during  the  flourish- 
ing period  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  dreadful  pestilence  called  the  'black  death*  is 
said  to  have  carried  off  in  five  months,  in  1350,  between 
80,000  and  90,000  persons,  without  depriving  the  city  of 
more  than  half  of  its  population.  This  number  is  presumed 
however  by  some  writers  to  be  far  above  the  truth ;  yet  it 
appears  that  200  years  later,  in  April,  1580,  between  50,000 
and  60,000  citizens  able  to  bear  arms  were  numbered,  which 
would  certainly  imply  apopulation  of  200,000  souls.  From 
the  dissolution  of  the  Hansa  in  1 630  to  the  present  day, 
Liibeck  has  passed  through  numerous  vicissitudes.  The 
storms  of  the  French  revolution  fatally  affected  Lubeck. 
The  occupation  of  the  citv  by  Blucher  after  his  retreat  from 
the  battle  of  Jena,  and  his  brave  but  unsuccessfhl  defence 
against  70,000  French  soldiers,  led  to  the  plunder  of  the 
town  during  three  days,  when  many  of  the  defenceless 
citizens  were  murdered,  and  property  to  an  immense  amount 
was  carried  off  or  wantonly  destroyed.  Lubeck,  like  Ham- 
burg, was  incorporated  with  the  French  empire  in  1810, 
and  so  remained  till  it  recovered  its  freedom  arter  the  battle 
of  Leipzig  in  1813. 

Liibeck,  in  its  present  state,  is  no  longer  a  fortified  town ; 
the  old  ramparts  are  converted  into  public  walks,  and  the 
city,  being  on  a  moderate  eminence  between  the  Trave  and  * 
the  Wakenitz,  is  very  pleasantly  situated,  and  is  very  clean 
and  cheerful.  The  interior  is  more  regular  than  in  most  of 
the  old  Grerman  towns,  it  being  intersected  by  several  broad 
and  straight  streets.  The  houses  are  built  of  stone.  A 
great  number  of  the  houses  are  in  the  old-fashioned  style, 
with  the  gable  ends  towards  the  street,  but  the  more  moaern 
are  in  better  taste.  Besides  the  cathedral,  which  contains 
valuable  paintings  and  remains  of  antiquity,  there  are  five 
parish  churches,  of  which  that  of  St.  Mary  is  celebrated  as 
one  of  the  finest  Gothic  churches  in  northern  Germanv.  It 
is  340  feet  long,  and  the  middle  nave  152  feet  high  (so 
stated  by  Zeitz)  and  45  wide.  The  church  contains  va- 
luable paintings  by  Holbein,  Vandyck,  Perugino,  Aldderfor. 
and  other  masters,  a  very  curious  astronomical  clock,  a '  Dance 
of  Death,'  a  fine  organ,  and  a  remarkable  altar  by  Guillinus 
of  Antwerp,  &c.  The  other  churches  are  much  inferior  to 
St.  Marv's.  Lubeck  is  celebrated  for  its  charitable  institu- 
tions, which  are  numerous  and  admirably  conducted.  The 
other  pubUc  estabUshments  and  buildings  are  the  gymna- 
sium, the  commercial  institution,  the  patriotic  society,  the 
mechanics'  school  of  design,  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
the  Calvinist  church,  and  many  others.  The  senate-house, 
an  antient  Gothic  building,  contains  the  hall  where  the 
deputies  of  the  Hansa  formerly  met 

The  territory  which  we  have  already  described,  including 
the  detached  district  and  those  which  it  possesses  in  common 
with  Hamburg  [Hamburg],  is  about  130  square  miles  in 
extent,  with  a  population  which  may  now  be  estimated  at 
46,500,  that  of  the  city  being  26,000  at  the  most  that  of 
Travemunde  1 100,  and  of  Bergedorff  and  its  district  5300. 
The  manufactures  are  of  very  various  kinds,  but  none  on  a 
large  scale. 

The  commerce  of  the  city  is  beginning  to  be  of  consider- 
able importance.  It  has  80  ships  of  its  own,  and  the 
arrivals  are  above  900  annually.  At  the  moment  that  this 
article  is  written,  a  question  of  vital  importance  is  pending. 
Between  Hamburg  and  Liibeck  there  has  always  been  a 
great  transit  trade ;  the  route  is  partly  through  tlie  Danish 
territories,  and  has  hitherto  been  free  from  all  tolls.  But 
in  defiance  of  antient  and  still  subsisting  treaties  between 
Denmark  and  the  two  cities,  the  Danish  government  hfts 
lately  imposed  a  very  heavy  duty  on  all  goods  going  from 
Hamburg  to  Liibeck,  and  vice  versd.  It  is  singular  that 
the  duty  on  the  first  is  fixed  at  double  that  on  the  second. 
It  almost  seems  as  if  this  were  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to 
England,  as  the  goods,  chiefly  British  colonial  produce  and 
manufactured  articles,   sent  fh>m  Hamburg  to  Liibeck, 
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amount  to  above  a  tnniion  sterling  annually,  while  the 
Russian  and  Swedish  good&  from  Liibeck  to  Hamburg  do 
not  exceed  200,000/.  The  two  cities  have  appealed  to  the 
diet  of  the  German  confederation,  whose  decision  is  anxiously 
expected.  For  some  years  past  there  has  been  a  ref^ular 
communication  by  steam-boats  between  Liibeck  and  St. 
Petersburg :  the  voyage  is  generally  made  in  three  and  a 
half  or  four  days.  (Hassel,  Geog.t  vol.  v.;  Stein,  Geog.; 
2eit2,  Ansichten  von  Lubech,) 
LiJBECK  (Principality).  [Oldrnduro.] 
LUBIENIETSKI  (Latinized  Lubimiecius),  There  are 
five  persons  of  this  name  (one  Andrew,  two  Christopher, 
and  two  Stanislaus),  all  distinguished  in  the  Polish  Soci- 
nian  controversy.  A  list  of  their  several  >vriting3  may  bo 
found  in  Sandius,  *BiM.  Antitrin./  Freistadt,  1684.  The 
Bublect  of  the  present  article  is  Stanislaus  the  younger,  son 
of  Christopher,  who  was  bom  at  Cracow,  August  23,  1623, 
and  died  in  exile  at  Hamburg,  May  18,  1675.  He  was 
minister  of  a  church  at  Lublin,  until  driven  out  by  the  arm 
of  power  for  his  opinions.  He  died,  as  is  stated,  by  poison ; 
a  fact  borne  out  by  the  death  of  his  two  daughters,  and  the 
fierious  illness  of  his  wife,  after  eating  of  the  same  dish,  and 
by  the  neglect  of  the  Hamburg  magistracy  to  institute  the 
investigation  usual  in  cases  of  sudden  death. 

The  theological  works  of  Lubienietski  are  numerous,  and 
may  be  found  in  Sandius,  with  the  exception  of  the  '  His- 
toria  Reformationis  Polonicse,'  published  in  1685,  at  Freis- 
tadt,  with  a  Life  prefixed.  But  the  work  which  makes  his 
reputation  more  European,  and  entitles  him  to  a  place  here, 
is  his  *  Theatrum  Cometicum.*  This  work  was  published 
at  Amsterdam  in  1667  (Sandius  and  Weidler),  but  a  copy 
in  oiu:  possession  has  a  Leyden  title-page,  and  the  date 
1681.  This  change  of  titles  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
edition  was  formerly  not  uncommon,  ana  has  caused  much 
p  confusion.  A  pictorial  frontispiece  has  the  following  ana- 
gram for  Stanislaus  Lubieuiecius :  *  Satis  in  ulna  Jesu 
lueebis.' 

The  '  Theatrum  Cometicum  *  consists  of  three  parts.  Tlie 
first  contains  the  correspondence  of  the  author  with  men  of 
science  throughout  Europo  on  the  subject  of  the  comets  of 
1664  and  1665 ;  and  has  in  it  communications  from  Vossius, 
Oldenbuiy,  Hevelius,  Kircher,  Bouillaud,  Von  Guericke, 
&c.  &c  The  second  part  contains  an  elaborate  account  of 
all  the  comets  (416  in  number)  recorded  in  history  down  to 
the  year  1665.  It  is  written  in  support  of  the  hypothesis 
that  comets  portend  both  good  and  evil,  in  opposition  to  the 
prevailing  notion  that  they  were  harbingers  of  misfortune 
only ;  and  this  opinion  is  supported  by  history,  it  being 
clearly  shown  that  public  events  of  both  characters  usually 
followed  close  upon  comets.  Thus  he  points  out  that 
though  the  comet  of  323  strengthened  the  heresy  .of  Anns, 
it  also  brought  about  the  council  of  Nice;  and  this,  from 
Lubienietski,  was  not  a  little  satirical.  We  are  in  doubt 
wbelher  to  conclude  that  the  author  maintained  his  hypo- 
thesis in  good  faith,  or  to  suspect  that  he  chose  his  lino  of 
argument  as  the  best  practical  mode  of  ottacking  the  pre- 
vailing terrors.  And  our  doubt  liecomes  strotiger  when  we 
sec  that  in  the  third  part,  called  'Theatri  Cometici  exitus,* 
he  rather  widens  his  hypothesis;  and  whereas  he  had  be- 
fore maintained  that  comets  foretell  both  good  and  evil,  he 
now  asHorts  the  dilemma  that  they  predict  both  or  neither, 
but  still  cautiously. 

In  the  late  discussions  about  Halley*s  comet  this  work  of 
Lubienietski  was  freely  cited  in  proof  of  one  and  anotlier 
former  appearance,  or  presumed  appearance,  of  that  memo- 
rable body.  It  teems  to  have  been  Uken  for  granted  that 
the  mere  mention  of  a  comet  by  this  author  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  iU  having  really  appeared.  It  may  be  useful 
therefore  on  future  occasions  to  reoommend  those  who 
would  prove  a  oomet  firom  the  *  Theatrum  (Cometicum '  (and 
the  tame  caution  may  be  given  with  respect  to  Ricdoli*s 
list),  fiiBt  to  examine  the  authority  on  which  the  fact  rests. 
Lubienietski  haa  collected  every  instance,  and  gives  his 
originali;  but  thia,  though  done  with  care  and  great  learn- 
ing (exhibiting  a  mass  of  research  which  will  appear  won- 
derful when  wo  remember  that  the  investigator  was  driven 
flmn  oottntry  to  ooontry,  and  engaged  in  continual  theolo- 
frioal  oontrovmr),  should  only  serve  to  enable  the  reader  to 
oiMriminite.  Many  of  the  authorities  cited  are  worthless, 
nnd  it  «?en  happens  that  the  original  historian  of  one  of 
liubienietaki's  comets  wu  bom  many  hundred  years  after 
lbs  phfliMNBenoii  te  the  appewMoe  of  which  lie  is  made 
fuiBcieitt  efidenee. 


LUBLIN,  a  woiwodschaft,or  province,  of  tlw  kiflvdemor 
Poland,  is  composed  of  the  circles  of  Lublin,  Cbelm,  Joir^ 
fow,  and  Zamoski,  which  formerly  belonged  to  llie  ltinc4o*a 
of  (Jalicia,  and  were  cedodby  Austria  in  1810  totb*frar4* 
duchy  of  Warsaw.  It  lies  between  50*  17'  and  il'  U'N 
lat.,  and  21"  45'  and  24**  7'  E  long.,  comprising  an  am  f 
6660  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  500,000  tnha'uta&w 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Podlachla,  on  the  raM  ^r 
Russia,  on  the  south  by  Galicia,  and  on  the  we»t  Vy  Sar.- 
domir.  The  Vistula  separates  it  IVom  SanrWrarr,  the  B. : 
from  Russia,  and  the  XViepra  (which  flows  through  it)  1  / 
some  distance  from  Podlachia.  This  pronno©  has  exTWi«i 
forests,  and  in  some  parts  morasses,  but  likewise  ronta-  % 
tracts  of  t^ood  arable  land,  and  pasturage  w  ith  a  flnv  bm^l ' : 
cattle.  l*hcre  are  no  metals  except  boi;-ore.  It  k  d.ii*!. .: 
into  four  circles  (in  Polish  obwod),  vix.  Lublin,  Zam<Mi, 
Hrubieszow,  and  Krasnistaw. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  circle  of  Lublin,  betide*  the  r». 
pital,  are  the  following :  Lubartow,  on  the  Wicpn;  ha«  s  tL^ 
castle,  three  churches,  a  Capuchin  convent,  and  3190  mlu- 
bitants.  Kurow,  on  the  Kurowka,  has  a  fine  pelftce  of  C^iint 
Potocki,  two  churches,  and  1920  inhahttants.  In  IsU  \ 
mineral  spring  was  discovered,  the  waters  of  whwh  tr- 
semble  those  of  Pyrmont :  Pulawjr,  on  the  Vistula,  was  c-  '• 
the  residence  of  Prince  Czartoryski,  whose  splendid  valirv. 
with  its  library  of  60.000  volumes,  many  If  88.,  a  roUe<i^  r, 
of  rare  Polish  antiquities,  and  oountk»a  treasuits  of  art. 
was  celebrated  throughout  Europe.  The  perk  was  tl** 
finest  in  Poland,  with  the  bmous  temple  of  the  8ft«l  tS^ 
country-seats  of  Marjmke  and  Parchatka,  and  the  bat^-h 
dairy-farm  in  an  island  of  the  Vistula,  the  banks  of  vhi<  . 
were  covered  with  pretty  country-houses.  Sorb  was  Pu- 
lawy,  but  all  is  now  desolate ;  the  Russtant  laid  the  wl»«^ 
waste  in  1 83 1 ,  during  the  ill-fated  Polish  revolution,  ii  hen  tb* 
treasures  of  art  were  destroyed,  despoiled,  or  carried  away,  tl  - 
estate  confiscated,  and  the  noble  owner  driven  into  exilcL  Za- 
mosz,  the  capital  of  the  circle  of  that  name,  a  wry  stn  i^ 
fortress,  is  situated  on  the  Wicprs.  It  was  founded  .- 
1588  by  John  Zamoyftki,  after  his  victory  over  the  irchdai* 
Maximilian  of  Austria.  The  houses  were  built  m  tfe 
Italian  style ;  and  a  high  school  with  a  considermhleLhrar-. 
which  was  long  celebrated,  was  founded  in  160^  Ti  - 
Cossacks  and  Swedes  besieged  it  without  sucoees.  On  \* 
partition  of  Poland,  it  fell  to  the  share  of  Austria.  In  \*- 
the  Poles  took  it;  and  in  1813  the  Russians.  In  l^eo  f 
Polish  state  bought  the  town  and  environs  of  Coant  8ui»- 
laus  Zamoyski,  who  received  for  it  above  fifty  estates  \m~ 
longing  to  the  state.  Hereupon  the  place  was  stJl  m.  - 
strongly  fortified,  and  was  deprived  of  iu  extensive  sabun« 
It  has  however  still  above  4(i00  inhabitants,  with  the  f -c 
extensive  palace  of  Count  Zamoyski,  several  consi^ral''' 
buildings,  among  which  are  the  arsenal,  four  churrhes,  *±t 
town-hall,  two  convents,  and  a  theatre  All  the  Icezvd 
institutions  are  abolished.  Hrubieszow,  situated  ob  t£# 
Hulzwa,  in  the  midst  of  marshes,  has  three  cfanrrk-s.  a 
convent,  and  3900  inhabitants.  Krasnistaw,  on  tbcW'rt.-« 
and  a  lake,  is  a  walled  town  ;  it  has  a  palace,  ftinnerii  '.-«j 
see  of  the  Romish  bishop  of  Chelm,  who  now  res«fea  i4| 
Lublin,  several  churches,  and  2952  inhabitants,  wmr^j 
whom  are  many  Jews.  Chelm,  in  this  circle,  ihm  sa*  «<  « 
Greek  bishop,  has  a  castle  on  a  high  hill,  sereni  l^ts*^ 
and  Romish  churches,  a  Piarist  college,  a  gynraai 
2000  inhabitants. 

LUBLIN,  the  canital  of  the  government  and  o(  i^ 
circle,  is  in  51*  16'  N.  bt,  and  22°  30' B.  loi^.  It  « 
situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  river  Bystricn,  and  is 
rounded  with  walls,  ditches,  and  great  lakes ;  it  is  d.i 
into  the  upper  and  lower  town,  of  which  the  latter  k  rh  rS{ 
inhabited  by  Jews.  It  has  a  dilapidated  castle 
and  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  court  of  appeal.  Tbe  » 
considerable  buildings  are  the  fine  town-hall,  es^b 
churches,  of  which  the  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  If  iri 
and  the  churches  of  the  Ex-Jesuits»  the  Vlsitandinea^  tfe 
Dom  inicans,  and  the  Carmelites,  are  worthy  of  nottee ;  ihn 
are  twelve  monks*  and  six  nuns*  convents  (some  of  wb.v 
have  been  suppressed),  a  Piarist  college,  a  sytucayuft. 
gymnasium,  an  academy  of  sciences,  an  agricultoruso^Kig 
and  several  hospitals  and  chariuble  institutions.  Tbe  t  m 
has  three  annual  fairs,  which  were  fVequented  bv  «m 
numbers  of  German,  Greek,  Russian,  Armenian.  waA  Turl 
ibh  merchants,  and  it  had  a  great  trade  in  woollea  ekjiJi 
com,  and  Hungarian  wines ;  but  the  late  etenta  havw  ^MaH 
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Hmf  Inve  had  on  the  loanufiBicture  of  woollen  cloths,  which 
was  jvist  beginning  to  flourish.    The  population  is  12,500. 

LtJC,  DE.    [D«  Luc] 

LUCA'NUS.  MARCUS  ANN^US,  wasbora  atCor- 
duba  (Cordova),  in  the  province  of  Bsrtica,  in  Spain,  a.d. 
38.  He  ys  the  son  of  M.  Anneeus  Mela,  who  was  the 
brother  orthe  philosopher  Seneca,  and  was  carefully  edu- 
cated at  Rome  under  the  most  eminent  philosophers  and 
rhetoricians  of  the  time.  His  poetry  recommended  him  to 
ihe  notice  of  Nero,  who  treated  him  with  distinguished 
honour,  and  bestowed  upon  him  the  dignity  of  quaestor  and 
aueur.  Lucan  did  not  however  remain  long  in  the  impe- 
rial favour.  Nero  was  ambitious  of  being  considered  the 
best  poet  of  his  age ;  an4  Lucan  was  foolish  enough  to 
sater  into  competition  with  his  impeiial  master,  and  to  re- 
ixiye  tlie  prise  for  the  best  poem  in  a  literary  contest  with 
the  emperor.  Lucan  was  accordingly  forbidden  to  publish 
any  more  poems ;  and  simply,  as  it  appears,  on  account  of 
lUis  prohibition  he  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  Piso  and 
many  others  to  assassinate  Nero.  (Tac,  Ann,,  xv.  49.) 
This  conspiracy  was  detected,  and  Lucan,  being  condemned 
to  death,  opened  his  veins,  and  died  repeating  some  of  his 
own  verses,  which  described  the  death  of  a  wounded  sol- 
dier in  consequence  of  loss  of  blood.  (Tac,  Ann.,  xv.  70.) 
He  died  a.d.  65,  in  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Lucan  wrote  many  poems,  which  have  not  come  down  to 
us ;  which  were  entitled  respectively,  *  Catacausmos  Iliacus,* 
•Catalogus  Heroidum,*  *  H ceteris  Lyra,*  *  Oi-pheus,*  'Sa- 
turnalia,* '  Sdvarum  libri  x.,'  *  Medea/  an  unfinished  tni- 
gcdy,  *  Satirice  Fabula)  xiv.,'  &c.  The  only  work  extant 
IS  a  poem  on  the  civil  war  between  CsBsar  and  Pompey,  en- 
titled *  Pharaalia,*  which  gives  an  account  of  the  war  from 
iU  commencement  to  Caesar's  visit  to  Cleopatra  in  Egypt. 
The  poem  is  comprised  in  ten  hooks  at  present ;  but  since 
the  tenth  book  leaves  off  abruptly  in  the  midst  of  a  narra- 
tive, it  is  probable  that  some  part  has  been  lost,  or  that  the 
fiet  had  not  finished  the  work  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
be  first  book  opens  with  the  most  extravagant  adulation  of 
Nero,  in  which  the  poet  even  exceeds  the  base  subserviency 
of  the  poets  of  the  age  of  Augustus.  The  '  Pharsalia '  contains 
many  vigorous  and  animated  descriptions,  and  the  speeches 
are  characterised  by  considerable  rhetorical  merits,  but  the 
language  is  often  intlated,  and  the  expressions  extremely 
labour^  and  artificial;  the  poem  is  also  deficient  in  that 
truth  to  nature,  and  in  those  appeals  to  the  feelings  and 
the  imagination,  which  excite  the  sympathy  of  every  class  of  * 
readers.  Still  great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  youth 
of  the  author,  who,  if  he  had  lived  longer,  would  probably 
have  cured  himself  of  those  faults  and  defects  which  are 
bow  so  conspicuous  in  his  poem. 

The  best  editions  of  Lucan  are  by  Burmann  (1740), 
Bentley  (1760),  Weber  (1831),  and  Weise  (1835).  Among 
the  numerous  translations  of  the  '  Pharsalia  *  those  most 
deserving  of  notice  are — in  French,  by  Marmontel  (1766), 
and  Br^beuf  (1795)  ;  in  English,  by  Rowe  (1718),  and  by 
May  (1627)»  who  also  published  in  1630  a  continuation  of 
,  the  poem  to  the  death  of  Julius  Ceesar,  which  he  afterwards 
translated  into  Latin  verse  (1640);  and  in  Italian,  by  Cris- 
toforoBocella(1804). 

LUCAS,  PAUL,  born  at  Rouen  in  1664,  first  tra- 
velled in  the  Levant  as  a  jeweller,  after  which  he  entered  the 
Venetian  service  against  the  Turks.  In  1696  he  returned 
to  France,  bringing  with  him  a  collection  of  antient  coins, 
engraved  stones,  and  other  curiosities  which  were  purchas^ 
for  the  king's  cabinet  of  medals.  In  1699  he  went  to  Egypt, 
and  ascended  the  Nile  as  £eir  as  the  cataracts.  He  after- 
wards visited  Cyprus,  Syria,  Armenia,  and  Persia,  but  was 
at  last  plundered  at  Bagdad  of  most  of  the  objects  of 
curiosity  which  he  had  collected  in  his  journey.  He  re- 
turned to  Paris  in  1703,  and  published  the  narrative  of  his 
journey, '  Voyage  au  Levant,*  1 704,  which  contains  numer- 
ous exaggerations  and  absurd  stories.  Lucas  was  not  defi- 
cient in  observation,  but  he  did  not  always  tell  the  truth  ; 
perhaps  he  thought  that  a  dash  of  the  marvellous  would 
enhance  his  narrative,  or  perhaps  he  listened  credulously 
to  the  stories  of  others.  In  1705  be  was  sent  by  Louis  XI V. 
to  the  Levant  again,  for  the  purpose  of  making  collections, 
and  he  visited  Asia  Minor,  Macedonia,  Syria,  and  Barbery, 
and  returned  to  France  in  1708.  He  published  the  narra- 
tive of  this  second  iourney  in  1 7 10 : '  Voyage  dans  la  Grtee, 
TAftie  Mineure,  la  Macedoinov  ot  TAfrique.*  This  work  con- 
tains some  interesting  memoirs  by  other  travellers  concern- 
ing Cyrenatca  and  Ttinis,    Louis  XIV.  sent  him  out  again 


in  1714,  when  he  visited  most  of  the  same  countries  which 
he  had  seen  in  the  preceding  journey,  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  his  former  observations.  He  returned  to  Parig 
in  1717,  and  in  1719  published  an  account  of  this  third 
journey :  *  Voyage  dans  la  Turquie,  T  Asie,  Syrie,  Palestine, 
Egypte,  &c.,'  which  is  the  best  of  the  three,  though  it  also 
contains  some  strange  stories.  Lucas  travelled  once  moro 
in  the  Levant,  and  at  last  died  in  Spain,  in  1737,  having 
gone  thither  for  the, purpose  of  examining  the  antiquities  of 
that  country. 

LUCCA,  DUCHY  OF,  a  small  state  in  Italy,  south  of 
the  Apennines  of  Modena  and  between  them  and  the  sea,  ig 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  territories  of  Modena,  on  the 
east  and  south  by  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  sea.  It  is  watered  by  the  river  Serchio,  which 
rises  in  the  Apennines  of  Garfagnana  and  enters  the  Medi- 
terranean  a  few  miles  north  of  the  Arno.  Its  area  is  about 
320  Italian  square  miles  of  60  to  one  degree  of  latitude. 
(Serristori,  Soffgio  Staiistico.)  Its  population  is  152,0009 
being  the  most  densely  inhabited  state  of  Italy. 

The  territory  of  Lucca  is  naturally  divided  into  three 
regions:  1st,  the  mountainous  districts  amons  the  Apen- 
nines, including  the  valley  of  the  Lima,  an  atnuent  of  the 
Serchio ;  2nd,  the  valley  of  the  Serchio,  including  the  fine 
plain  of  Lucca,  which  is  cultivated  like  a  garden ;  3rd,  the 
tlats  near  the  sea,  which  are  in  part  marshy,  but  produce 
good  pasture  for  cattle.  The  people  are  very  industrious 
and  shrewd ;  many  of  them  emigrate  to  foreign  countries, 
where  they  work  as  plasterers  and  image-makers,  and  others 
from  the  mountainous  districts  repair  every  winter  to  the 
maremme  of  Tuscany  and  other  neighbouring  states  to 
work  in  the  fields,  whence  they  return  home  in  the  sum- 
mer. 

The  country  is  divided  for  administrative  purposes  into  ele- 
ven '  Comuni,'  namely,  Lucca,  Viareggio,  Capannori,  Villa 
Basilica,  Camaiore,  Montignoso,  Borgo^  Uoreglia,  Bagni,  6al- 
licano,  Minucciano.  At  the  head  of  each  commune  is  a  political 
officer  called  Gonfalonidre,  and  likewise  a  judge  called  Com- 
missario  Giusdicente.  In  the  town  of  Lucca  are  the  civil, 
criminal,  and  commercial  tribunals  for  the  whole  duchy. 
There  is  also  a  Lyceum  with  28  professors,  attended  by 
about  180  students,  and  with  a  library  of  16.000  volumes, 
two  clerical  seminaries,  and  a  college  for  60  boarders,  be- 
sides 16  grammar-schools,  in  the  whole  duchy,  attended  by 
427  pupils,  and  102  elementary  schools,  39  of  wltich  are  gra- 
tuitous, attended  altogether  by  2310  pupils.  For  female 
education  there  are  the  Institution  of  Mana  Luisa,  the 
C!onservatorio,  and  an  Ospizio  for  the  poorer  class*  the  whole 
of  which  board  about  524  girls.  The  clerical  establishment 
consists  of  one  archbishop  (of  LuccaX  4  chapters,  230 
parish-incumbents,  625  priests,  and  429  clerici  bavins  the 
minor  orders  only.  There  are  also  1 2  convents  of  men  with  39 1 
inmates,  and  1 1  convents  for  females  having  altogether  453 
nuns.  The  military  consists  of  one  battahon  of  infantry, 
one  company  of  artillery,  and  a  body  of  gendarmes,  in  all 
750  men,  besides  2000  militia.  The  public  revenue  is 
1,900,000  Italian  livres,  or  francs.  The  chief  heads  of  the 
expenditure  are,  396,000  livres  for  the  duke*s  civil  list; 
281,000  for  the  military;  1,223,000  for  the  expense  of  the 
administration.  The  communes  tax  themselves  for  their 
local  expenditure,  which  amounts  to  about  150,000  livres 
altogether. 

There  are  nearly  40,000  landed  proprietorB  in  the  whole 
duchy,  or  about  one  to  every  four  individuals ;  6300  per- 
sons employed  in  trade  and  manufactures;  1270  employed 
in  the  civil  departments  under  government,  and  450  sea- 
men. Viareggio,  with  6000  inhabitants,  is,  next  to  Lucca, 
the  principal  town  of  the  duchy ;  it  has  a  roadstead  which  it 
frequented  by  coasting  vessels,  both  native  and  foreign, 
which  take  in  cargoes  of  oil,  timber,  beans,  and  other  minor 
articles.  The  value  of  the  oil  exported  is  about  600,000 
livres,  and  that  of  sik  is  200,000.  The  principal  article  of 
importation  is  salt  fish.  The  manufactures  of  the  country 
consist  of  silks,  which  employ  2500  workmen ;  woollens, 
which  give  employment  to  900  persons ;  paper,  glass,  iron 
and  copper  works,  linen  and  cotton  cloths,  and  hats. 

The  present  duke  of  Lucca  is  Carlo  Ludovico,  son  of 
Ludovico,  prince  of  Parma,  and  of  Maria  Luisa  of  Spain. 
Carlo  Ludovico  was  bom  in  1799,  and  he  succeeded  to  the 
sovereignty  after  the  decease  of  his  mother  in  1824.  He 
then  reduced  his  own  civil  list  by  one  third,  namely,  198,000 
Italian  livres,  and  has  since  made  other  useful  xdorms  and 
improvements  in  hit  little  statgigitized  by  vjv^^^v  i\^ 
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LUCCA,  the  capital  of  the  duchy,  is  situated  in  a 
rich  plain  watered  by  the  Serchio,  and  surrounded  by 
mountains :  it  is  twelve  miles  from  the  sea,  and  about  ten 
miles  north-east  of  Pisa;  its  circumference  is  a  little  more 
than  three  miles,  and  it  contains  22.000  inhabitants.  Lucca 
is  surrounded  by  ramparts,  which  are  planted  with  trees, 
and  form  a  very  pleasant  promenade.  The  town  is  well- 
built,  and  is  supplied  with  good  water,  and  the  streets  are 
well  paved  and  clean. 

Lucca,  like  most  other  Italian  cities,  is  rich  in  churches: 
the  cathedral,  which  belongs  to  the  eleventh  century,  is 
adorned  with  several  good  paintings,  and  still  more  with 
statues  and  monuments  by  the  native  sculptor  Civitali.  The 
archiepiscopal  archives  and  those  of  the  chapter  contain  a 
vast  mass  of  historical  documents,  parchmentti,  and  MSS., 
some  as  old  as  the  seventh  century,  the  oldest  probably  in 
Italy.  The  other  remarkable  churches  of  Lucca  are.  St.  Frc- 
diano,  which  has  some  fine  Roman  columns ;  St.  Francesco, 
with  the  tomb,  indicated  by  a  simple  inscription  on  the 
wall,  of  the  greatest  man  that  Lucca  has  produced,  Cas- 
truccio  Castracani ;  St.  Cristoforo,  with  the  tomb  of  the 
sculptor  Civitali;  St.  Micbele  ;  St.  Paolino;  St.  Giovanni, 
with  its  baptistery ;  St  Maria  in  Corte  Landint,  which  con- 
tains several  goo<l  paintings ;  the  annexed  convent  belongs 
to  the  •  Chierici  Regolari  della  Madre  di  Dio.'  an  order 
founded  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  Giovanni 
Leonardi,  a  native  of  Lucca,  which  has  produced  many 
learned  men.  It  has  a  library  of  20,000  volumes.  The 
ducal  palace  is  vast,  but  unfinished ;  it  has  a  gallery  of 
valuable  paintinprs  by  the  great  roasters,  and  a  library  of 
25,000  volumes.  The  palaxzo  Pretorio,or  town-house,  which 
belongs  to  the  fifteenth  century,  is  a  massive  sombre  build- 
ing. Tlie  palace  Guidiccioni,  where  the  public  archives  are 
kept,  and  that  of  the  Marquis  Bernardini,  are  also  worthy 
of  notice. 

The  academy  of  letters  and  sciences  of  Lucca,  instituted 
in  1817,  which  consists  of  thirty-six  members,  holds  its 
meetings  once  a  month  in  a  hall  of  the  Lyceum,  and  has 
published  several  volumes  of '  Atti,*  or  memoirs.  The  duke 
IS  perpetual  president. 

Lucca  (' Luca ')  is  mentioned  in  antient  history  as  a  town 
belonging  \o  the  Etruscans  after  they  had  conquered  the 
country  between  the  Arnoand  the  Macra  and  taken  it  from 
the  Ligurians.  It  afterwards  became  a  Roman  colony. 
There  are  still  remains  of  a  Roman  theatre,  and  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. 

Lucca  in  the  middle  ares  was  a  republic,  often  at  war 
with  Pisa'and  Florence,  it  was  at  one  time  with  Pisa  at 
the  head  of  the  Guibeline  party  [Castruccio  Castra- 
cani]; it  afterwards  fell  under  the  yoke  of  the  Visconti  of 
Milan,  was  restored  to  its  liberty  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV. 
in  1370,  was  subject  successively  to  several  tyrants,  and  at 
last  settled  gradually  into  a  narrow  aristocracy.  One  of  its 
citizens,  Burlamacchi,  about  1546,  being  made  gonfaloni^re, 
attempted  a  revolution  for  the  pur{K>se  of  restoring  the 
popular  government,  not  only  at  Lucca,  but  in  all  the  other 
Tuscan  cities.  Being  discovered,  he  was  arrested  and  given 
up  to  the  imperial  governor  of  Milan,  who  put  him  to  death. 

2SURLAMACCHI,  Francbsco.I  In  1556  a  law  was  passed  at 
ucca,  on  the  proposal  of  the  gonfalon  idre  Marti  no  Ber- 
nardini, by  which  only  a  certain  number  of  families  were 
eligible  to  office:  this  law,  which  was  railed 'Martinian,* 
established  a  close  aristocracy  like  that  of  Venice.  In  1600 
the  privileged  families  were  160 ;  in  1797  they  were  reduced 
to  88,  the  others  having  become  extinct.  From  among 
these  families  was  elected  a  '  Signoria,'  or  executive  of  nine 
'Ansiani,*  or  elders,  and  a  gonfalonidre.  a  senate  of  36 
members,  and  a  great  council  of  90.  In  this  manner  Lucca 
was  administered  for  more  than  two  centuries  in  peaceable 
obscurity.  In  1799  the  French,  under  General  Serrurier, 
entered  Lucca,  placed  a  garrison  in  it,  emptied  the  arsenal, 
carried  aWay  all  the  brass  cannon  from  the  ramparts,  and 
exacted  two  millions  of  francs,  besides  supplies  of  provisions, 
professing  all  the  time  to  have  the  greatest  regard  for  the 
antient  republic  of  Lucca.  Meantime  the  democratic  party, 
supported  by  the  French,  demanded  a  change  in  the  form 
of  go>'emment;  the  Martinian  law  was  abolished,  and 
a  constitution  afker  the  then  prevalent  fashion,  with  two 
councils  and  a  directory,  was  proclaimed.  In  1805  Naj»o- 
leon,  having  reestablishe<l  monarchy  both  in  France  and 
Italy,  gave  Lucca  to  his  sinter  Elixa  as  a  princiiiality,  with 
How  constitutional  laws. 

in  18 J  4  the  Congress  of  Vienna  gave  Lucca  to  Maria 


Luisa  of  Spain  and  her  son,  the  widow  and  child  of  tW 
Prince  of  Parma;  tUe  latter  duchy  being  gt%eu  to  Mara 
Louisa  of  Austria,  Napoleon's  consort,  for  her  life.  It  «i» 
also  stipulated  that  after  the  death  of  Maria  Loutn,  t:« 
present  duchess  of  Parma,  the  duke  of  Lucea  ahould  bif* 
again  his  ancestral  duchy  of  Parma  and  PiaoenzMUid  L»Tt 
should  be  united  to  the  grand-duchy  of  Tuscan),  With  vIwa, 
geographically  speaking,  it  is  naturally  connected.  (Va)^, 
Voyages  en  Italte ;  Botta,  Storia  if  Italia ;  Memnhe  r  li^ 
cumenti  ptn-  servire  all*  htoria  del  Ducato  di  Ijtcn,  i 
vols,  bvo.,  Lucca,  1818;  Lucchesini,  Sloria  Leiitrana  ik 
Lucca.) 

LUCERN.    [LczERif.] 

LUCERN  (Medicdgo  $ativa),  a  plant  of  the  Liuwaa 
class  Diadelphia  and  order  Decandria,  with  a  papiboDamiwt 
flower,  and  of  the  natural  family  of  the  LegumiiMMS.  Tbcn 
are  many  species  of  the  Medicago,  of  which  one  h$  Mtf«r- 
eminent  as  an  artificial  grass  in  temperate  dimatet,  lal : 
most  valuable  plant  for  feeding  cattle.  It  wma  in  hi*. 
repute  among  the  antients.  Tlie  authors  De  Be  Buity^ 
speak  of  it  with  erithusiasm,  and  all  over  the  cuntinmi  </ 
Europe,  wherever  husbandry  has  made  any  prof^reM,  it  n 
in  high  reputation.  Lucem  is  a  plant  which  wiU  not  bear 
extreme  frost  nor  superabundant  moisture,  and  iucultiraitjs 
is  therefore  restricted  to  mild  climates  and  dry  toib:  Kr^ 
where  it  thrives,  its  growth  is  so  rapid  and  luxnrimDt,  that :;. 
other  known  plant  can  be  compared  to  it.  In  good  dccf 
loams  lucem  is  the  most  profitable  of  all  green  crops;  wba 
properly  managed,  the  quantity  of  cattle  which  can  be  ktft 
in  good  condition  on  an  acre  of  lucem,  during  the  whole 
season,  exceeds  belief.  It  is  no  sooner  mown  than  u 
pushes  out  fresh  shoots,  and  wonderful  as  the  xrowth  *4 
clover  sometimes  is  in  a  field  which  has  be«n  Utety  xaum% 
tliat  of  lucem  is  far  more  rapid.  -Where  a  few  tult»  •</ 
lucem  happen  to  be,  they  will  rise  a  foot  above  the  muhrt, 
while  the  grass  and  clover,  which  were  mown  at  the  sudc 
time,  are  only  a  very  few  inches  high. 

Lucern,  sown  in  a  soil  suited  to  it,  will  last  fix  nun 
years,  shooting  its  roots  downwards  for  noanshncnt  t... 
they  are  altogether  out  of  the  reach  of  drought.  In  t^ 
dryebt  and  most  sultry  weather,  when  every  blade  of  j^rin 
droops  for  want  of  moisture,  lucem  holds  up  its  «lera,  lr*h 
and  green  as  in  a  genial  spring.  The  only  enemies  of  tl  • 
plant  are  a  wet  subsoil  and  a  foul  surface.  Tbe  fir«;  :» 
often  incurable ;  the  latter  can  l>e  avoided  by  good  cul:. 
vation. 

It  is  useless  to  sow  lucem  on  very  poor  sands  or  pirt^ 
or  on  wet  clavs.    The  best  and  deepest   loam    must  S 
chosen,  rather  light  than  heavy,  but  with  a  good  portion  : 
vegetable  earth  or  humus  equally  dispersed  throu^rh  it.    If 
the  ground  has  been  trenched,  so  much  thcl>etc«r;  »!.•  ' 
the  surface  is  covered  with  some  inferior  e«rth  fnxm  i-» 
subsoil,  it  will  be  no  detriment  to  the  crop,  for  it  wiU  j*- 
vent  grass  and  weeds  ii'om  springing  up,  and  save  oi 
weedmg.    The  lucern  will  soon  strike  down  bdow  il.    li  • 
not  a  bad  practice  to  cover  the  lurem-field  with  a  cvsi 
coal-ashes  or  poor  sand,  merely  to  keep  down  the  wrrU 
where  this  can  easily  be  done. 

The  soil  in  which  it  is  intended  to  sow  lucenv-scedsIvH.:! 
be  well  prepared.    It  should  be  highly  manured  fttr  thr  tv  • 
or    three  preceding  crops,  and    deeply  ploughed   if   -  • 
trenched.     It  should  be  perfectly  clean,  and  for  I  hi*  ; 
pose  two  successive  crops  of   turnips  are  mm%  e0rr-..i 
The  turnips  should  be  fed  ofi*  with  sheep.     In  the  mti'.b 
March,  the  land  having  been  nlouphcd  flat  and  wWl  h'* 
rowed,  a  very  small  quantity  of  barley,  not  alioTn  «.  bi.*: 
to  the  acre,  may  be  sown,  or  rather  drilled  on  the  .:rwu:i  , 
and  at  the  same  time  from  30  to  40  lbs.  of  luoem-^evti  «i  ■ - 
broad-cast,  and  both  harrowed  in  and  lightly  rolltML     If  v 
land  will  not  bear  to  be  laid  flat  without  water farrvwii.  .t 
will  be  useless  to  sow  lucern  in  it. 

As  the  crop  comes  up  it  must  be  carefullv  wccJc^l  : 
expense  must  be  spared  to  do  this  efiectuaAy*  tor  %9€rr^\ 
dciHfnds  upon  it.  When  the  barley  i*  reaped,  the  tAuhl  *  .| 
whirh  will  probablv  be  strung,  should  bo  pulled  up  bi  .  | 
hund-hoe,  or  by  harrowing,  if  the  plants  of  lucern  i- 1 
strong,  and,  at  all  events,  the  ground  roust  l>e  riearr  '.  J 
wewU  It  must  not  bo  fed  off  with  sheep;  they  wckiH  '.  ;* 
too  near  the  crown.  Lucern  should  always  be  rut  a.%  «»-^ 
as  the  Hower  is  formed.  If  it  i*  kept  clear  of  »e^r«l%  *.  i 
llrst  year,  there  will  l»o  little  difliculty  with  it  a/l*Ti»i-:i^ 
VI hen  the  roots  have  become  strong.  '  TIk-  seCMUd  year  ti  ^ 
luwrn  will  bo  fit  'OL5i§L^4'cr?y'^O^^iV*"»»»"^-*' 
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sMSon  it  may  be  cut  four  or  five  times.  After  each  cutting 
it  is  useAil  to  draw  heavy  harrows  over  the  lami,  or  an  in- 
smiment  made  on  purpose  resembling  harrows,  the  teeth 
of  which  are  flat,  and  cutting  the  soil  like  small  coulters. 
It  will  not  ii^ure  the  plants,  even  if  it  divide  the 
crown  of  the  root>  but  it  will  destroy  grass  and  weeds. 
Liquid  manure  which  consists  of  the  urine  of  cattle  and 
drainiogs  of  dunghills  is  often  spread  over  thelucem  imme- 
diately after  it  lias  been  mown,  and  much  invigorates  the 
next  groMTth ;  but  if  the  land  is  rfoh  to  a  good  depth,  this  is 
tcaroely  necessary.  Tlie  lucem  will  grow  and  thrive  from 
seven  to  twelve  years,  when  it  will  begin  to  wear  out,  and, 
in  spite  of  weeding,  the  grass  will  get  the  upper  hand  of  it. 
It  tLould  then  be  ploughed  up,  all  the  roots  carefully  col- 
lected and  laid  in  a  heap  with  dung  and  lime  to  rot.  and  a 
course  of  regular  tillage  should  succeed.  The  same  land 
should  not  be  sown  with  lucern  again  in  less  than  ten  or 
twelve  years,  after  a  regular  course  of  cropping  and  ma- 
nuring. 

Cattle  fed  upon  lucern  thrive  better  than  on  any  other 
green  food.  Horses,  in  particular,  can  work  hard  upon  it 
without  any  com,  provided  it  be  slow  work.  Cows  give 
plenty  of  good  mUk  when  fed  with  it.  In  spring  it  is  apt 
tu  purge  caUle,  which,  with  a  little  attention,  is  conducive 
to  their  health.  If  it  is  given  to  them  in  too  great  quantities, 
or  moist  with  dew,  they  run  the  risk  of  being  hoven.  These 
inconveniences  are  avoided  by  giving  it  sparingly  at  first,  and 
ilwa>s  keeping  it  twenty* four  hours  after  it  is  cut,  during 
«htcb  time  it  undergoes  an  incipient  fermentation,  and  the 
juice  is  partially  evaporated :  instead  of  being  loss  nutritive 
ID  this  state,  it  is  rather  more  so. 

An  acre  of  good  lucern  will  keep  four  or  five  horses  from 
May  to  October,  when  cut  just  as  the  flower  opens.  If  it 
bhould  get  too  forward,  and  there  bo  more  than  the  horses 
can  consume,  it  should  be  made  into  hay ;  but  this  is  not 
tlie  most  profitable  way  of  using  it,  and  the  plant,  being 
very  succulent,  takes  a  long  time  in  drying.  The  rain 
aUo  is  very  injurious  to  it  in  a  half-dry  state;  for  the 
stem  is  readily  soaked  with  moisture,  which  is  slow  in  eva- 
porating. The  produce  in  hay.  when  well  made,  is  very 
considerable,  being  oAen  double  the  weight  of  a  good  crop 
of  clover  bay. 

Many  authors  recommend  drilling  the  seed  of  lucern  in 
wide  rows,  and  hoeing  the  intervals  after  each  cutting. 
This  is  the  best  way  with  a  small  patch  in  a  garden,  and 
when  only  a  little  is  cut  every  day ;  but  in  a  field  of  some 
extent,  the  lucern,  when  once  well  established  and  pre- 
served free  from  weeds  by  hand- weeding  the  first  year,  will 
keep  all  weeds  down  afterwards,  and  the  heavy  harrows 
wuh  sharp  tines,  used  immediately  aAer  mowing,  will  pull 
up  all  the  grass  which  may  spring  up.  No  farmer  ought  to 
neglect  having  a  few  acres  in  lucern  on  his  best  land. 

LUCERNA'RIA,  a  genus  of  soft  zoophyta,  established 
by  MuUer  {Zoologia  Danica),  It  is  much  allied  to  Ac- 
tinia,  Linn.,  and  includes  one  or  perhaps  two  living  species 
from  the  North  Sea  and  English  Channel.    [Zoantharia.] 

LUCIA,  SAINT,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  situated  in 
13'  .50'  N.  lat,  and  60**  58'  W.  long.,  abv)ut  40  miles  north  of 
St.  Vincent,  Its  extreme  length  from  north  to  south  is  32 
miles,  and  its  extreme  breadth  about  12  miles.  This  island 
is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  several  of  the  mountains  terminate 
at  tbeir  summits  in  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes.  One  of 
these,  called  La  Souffridre,  at  the  south-west  side  of  the 
i&lan<l,  has  the  appearance  of  a  vast  lime-pit.  and  some 
severe  earthquakes,  which  are  still  rcmenibeied.  are  attri- 
buted to  the  co^vuL^ions  within  this  mountain.  Saint  Lucia 
comprises  two  districts :  of  one  of  these.  BassetciTe,  the  lowest 
part  '\s  well  cultivated,  but  abounds  in  swamps  and  marshes, 
which  have  a  bad  efiiect  on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  other  district,  called  Capisterre,  consists  of  a  succession 
of  abrupt  fantastically  shaped  mountains,  covered  to  their 
summits  with  forest-trees  and  underwood,  and  intersected 
In  numerous  ravines  containing  stagnant  water  and  masses 
t'f  vegetable  matter  in  every  stage  of  decomposition.  Under 
ibe<e  circumstances  it  may  well  be  believed  that  this  island 
1*  very  unhealthy.  It  apjiears  from  a  Report  drawn  up  by 
t-'jptnin  Tulloch,  of  the  War-office,  and  presented  to  par- 
liament, on  the  sickness  and  mortality  among  the  troops  in 
tie  West  Indies,  that  in  the  twenty  years  from  1817  to  18.36 
tiK'dverase  number  of  doalhs  in  each  year  out  of  each  1000 
white  sohliers  stationed  at  St.  Lucia  was  122.  The  greatest 
nuinlier  of  deaths  occurred  in  1822,  when  392  out  of  every 
luO'.*  were  carried  ofi*;  the  smallest  number,  56  in  1000,  oc- 


curred in  1832.  The  deaths  among  the  black  troops  during 
the  same  twenty  years  did  not  average  more  than  43  in  each 
1000,  and  varied  from  75  in  1819  to  12  in  1827.  The  fort  in 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  are  stationed  is  on  the 
summit  of  a  steep  hill  called  Mome  Fortun6,  about  850  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  having  many  swamps  in  the 
low  land  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Castries,  the  only  tfiwn  on  the  island,  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  a  long  winding  bay  in  a  low  marshy  spot,  surrounded  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  which  greatly  impede  ventilation. 

The  population  of  the  island  in  1836  consisted  of— 

Male*.  Femalet.  ToUU. 

Whites         .          .         503             487  990 

Coloured  persons         6.645  7.695  14,340 

Aliens  and  resident  strangers        .  .  786 


Total         .         16,110 

Of  this  number  about  3300  reside  in  the  town,  the  rest 
are  located  on  the  plantations  throughout  the  cultivated 
part  of  the  island.  The  chief  productions  are  sugar,  coffee, 
and  cocoa.  In  1835  there  were  produced  of  these  articles-^ 
from  4.087  acres  planted  with  sugar-cane,  5,861.379  lbs. 
of  sugar,  144.684  gallons  of  molasses,  and  101,028  gallons 
of  rum;  from  460  acres  planted  with  coffee,  104,888  lbs.; 
and  from  199  acres  planted  with  cocoa,  38,908  lbs. 

There  were  besiaes  5522  acres  cultivated  as  provision 
grounds,  and  5090  acres  of  pasture  land.  The  number  of 
stock  consisted  of  736  horses,  2511  horned  cattle,  1608 
sheep,  and  692  goats. 

The  total  value  of  imports  in  1835  was  51,807/.,  about 
three-fourths  of  which  consisted  of  British  manufactures, 
and  about  one-fourth  of  maize,  salt  fisH,  and  lumber.  The 
exports  in  the  same  year  were  valued  at  79,872/.,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  above-mentioned  kinds  of  produce. 

St.  Lucia  is  so  called  from  having  been  first  discovered 
on  St.  Lucia's  day.  This  was  about  the  year  1635,  when  a 
settlement  was  attempted  by  a  party  of  English,  who  were 
soon  after  driven  on  by  the  Carribs.  About  1650,  the 
French  effected  a  settlement.  The  island  was  taken  in 
1664  by  the  English,  but  was  evacuated  by  them  in  1606, 
when  the  French  immediately  returned,  but  were  in  turn 
driven  out  by  the  Carribs.  In  1718  the  French  again  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  settlement,  and  its  possession  was  again 
disputed  by  the  English.  In  1731  the  two  nations  agreed 
that  the  island  should  be  evacuated  by  both.  In  1765 
England  gave  up  all  claim  to  possession  in  favour  of  France, 
with  which  country  it  remained  till  1779,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  English,  but  it  was  restored  at  the  peace  of  1 783. 
In  1794  the  English  again  took  it,  but  in  the  following  year 
the  French  inhabitants  rose  upon  and  overpowered  the  gar- 
rison, and  kept  possession  until  May,  1 796,  when  the  island 
was  again  taken  by  General  Abercromby.  At  the  peace  of 
Amiens  it  again  reverted  te  France,  but  was  taken  once 
more  in  1804  by  the  English,  and  has  since  remained  sub- 
ject to  the  British  crown. 

The  government  is  administered  by  a  lieutenant-governor 
and  an  executive  council.  The  French  laws  are  nominally 
in  force,  but  being  dispensed  by  English  functionaries,  are 
made  to  give  place  to  the  English  practice  whenever  an  ad- 
herence to  the  French  code  would  be  contrary  thereto. 

LUCI  AN  (Aovi:uiv<$c).  a  celebrated  Greek  writer,  was  born 
at  Samosata.  a  city  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  in  the 
Syrian  province  of  Com  magene.  We  possess  no  particulars  re- 
specting  his  life  on  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed,  except  a 
few  scattered  notices  in  his  own  writings.  From  these  it 
appears  that  he  was  born  about  the  latter  end  of  Trajan's 
reign,  that  he  lived  under  both  the  Antonines,  and  died  in 
the  reign  of  Aurelius  Commodus,  or  shortly  afterwards. 
His  parents,  who  were  in  humble  circumstances,  placed 
him  with  his  maternal  uncle,  a  sculptor,  in  order  to  leai-n 
statuary ;  but  he  soon  quilted  this  trade,  and  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  law.  He  afterwards  practised  at 
the  bar  in  Syria  and  Greece  ;  but  not  meeting  with  much 
success  in  this  profession,  he  resolved  to  settle  in  Gaul  as  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  where  he  soon  obtained  great  celebrity 
and  a  numerous  school.  He  appears  to  have  remained  in 
Gaul  till  he  was  about  forty,  when  he  gave  up  the  profes- 
sion of  rhetoric,  after  having  acquired  considerable  wealth. 
Tlie  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  his  dialogues  appear  to  have 
been  written  after  this  time ;  but  most  of  bis  other  pieces, 
such  as  his  •  Hercules.'  'Hesiod,'  'Herodotus,' *  Zeuxis.' 
•  Bacchus,  the  *  Dipsades,'  &c.  were  probably  written  dur- 
ing the  time  that  he  taught  rhetoric  in  Gaul.    During  the 
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remainder  of  bis  life  ve  find  him  tntvelliDg  tbout  from 

Slaoe  to  place«  and  visiting  tuccoMively  Macedonia,  Cappa- 
ocia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Bithynia.  The  greater  part  of  nis 
time  however  was  passed  in  Athens,  where  he  lived  on 
terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  Demonax.  a  philoso- 
pher of  great  celebrity,  and  where  most  of  his  works  were 
probably  written.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  held 
a  lucrative  public  office  in  Egypt,  which  was  bestowed  upon 
him  by  the  emperor  Commodus.  The  account  of  his  being 
torn  to  death  by  dogs,  for  having  attacked  the  Christian 
religion,  rests  on  no  credible  authority,  and  was  probably 
invented  either  by  Suidas  or  some  other  Christian  writer  of 
similar  character. 

The  dialogues  of  Lucian  are  written  in  remarkably  pure 
and  elegant  Greek,  and  are  free  from  tho  false  ornaments 
and  artificial  rhetoric  which  characterise  most  of  the  writ- 
ings of  his  contemporaries.  Modern  critics  have  usually 
given  him  his  full  meed  of  praise  for  these  excellencies,  and 
have  also  deservedly  admired  the  keenness  of  his  wit,  his 
great  talent  as  a  writer,  and  the  inimitable  ease  and 
flow  of  his  dialo;;;ue ;  but  they  have  seldom  done  him  the 
justice  he  deserves.  They  have  either  represented  him  as 
merely  a  witty  and  amubing  writer,  but  without  any  further 
merit;  or  else  they  have  attacked  him  as  an  immoral  and 
infidel  author,  whose  only  object  was  to  corrupt  the  minds 
of  his  readers,  and  to  throw  ridicule  upon  all  religion.  But 
these  opinions  appear  to  us  to  have  arisen  from  a  mistaken 
and  one-sided  view  of  tho  character  of  Lucian.  He  seems 
to  us  to  have  endeavoured  to  expose  all  kinds  of  delusion, 
fanaticism,  and  im|)osture;  the  quackery  and  imposition  of 
the  priests,  the  folly  and  absurdity  of  the  superstitious,  and 
especially  the  solemn  nonsense,  the  prating  insolence,  and 
the  immoral  lives  of  the  philosophical  charlatans  of  his  age. 
(See  his  Alexander,)  Lucian  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as 
tho  Aristophanes  of  his  age,  and,  like  the  great  comic  poet, 
he  had  recourse  to  raillery  and  satire  to  accomplish  the 
great  objects  he  had  in  view.  His  study  was  human  cha- 
racter in  all  its  varieties,  and  the  age  in  which  he  lived 
furnished  ample  materials  for  his  observation.  Many  of  his 
pictures,  though  drawn  from  the  circumstances  of  his  own 
times,  are  true  for  every  age  and  country.  As  an  instance 
of  this  wo  mention  the  essay  entitled  *On  those  who 
serve  the  Great  for  Hire.*  If  he  sometimes  discloses  tho 
follies  and  vices  of  mankind  too  freely,  and  occasionally 
uses  expressions  which  are  revolting  to  our  ideas  of  morality, 
it  should  be  recollected  that  every  author  ought  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  not  by  a  stan- 
dard of  religion  and  morality  which  was  unknown  to  the 
writer.  The  character  of  Lucian*s  mind  was  decidedly  prac- 
tical ;  he  was  not  disposed  to  believe  anything  without 
sufficient  evidence  of  its  truth ;  and  nothing  that  was  ridi- 
culofls  or  absurd  escaped  his  raillery  and  sarcasm.  The 
tales  of  the  poets  respecting  the  attributes  and  exploits  of 
the  gods,  which  were  still  firmly  beheved  by  the  common 
people  of  his  age,  were  especially  the  objects  of  his  satire 
and  ridicule  in  his  dialo^^ues  between  the  gods  and  in  many 
other  of  his  works.  That  he  should  have  attacked  the 
Christians  in  common  with  the  false  systems  of  the  Pagan 
religion  will  not  appear  surprising  to  any  one  who  considers 
that  Lucian  probably  never  took  the  trouble  to  inquire  into 
the  doctrines  of  a  religion  which  was  almost  universally 
despUed,  in  his  time,  by  the  higher  orders  of  society, 
Lucian*s  statements  have  sometimes  had  an  historical  value 
assigned  to  them  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  in- 
tended :  the  story  of  Herodotus  reading  his  history  at  the 
Olympic  games  is  one  of  these.  [Hkrodotis.]  Lucian 
had  a  taste  for  art  which  he  has  shown  by  his  descriptions 
in  his  'Action,'  •Zeuxis,'*Eikones,'  &c. 

The  best  editions  of  Lucian*s  works  are  by  Hemstcrhu- 
sius,  who  only  edited  part  of  tho  first  volume,  and  Reii  (4 
vols.  8vo.),  by  J^hmann  (Leip.,  9  vob.  8vo.),  and  the  edition 
published  by  the  Bipont  Society ;  the  best  translation  of 
Lucian  in  German  is  by  Wieland  (6  vols.  8vo.) ;  there  is  an 
English  translation  by  i'ooke  (Lend.,  2  vols.  4tOn  1820). 

LUCIAN,  SAINT,  presbyter  of  Antioch,  is  said  by  some 
writers,  but  without  sufficient  authority,  to  have  been  bom 
at  Samosata ;  he  suffi»rc<l  martyrdom  during  the  reign  of 
Diocletian,  a.d.  312,  and  was  buried  at  Helenopolis  in 
Bithynin.  He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  ecclesiastical 
writers  as  a  man  of  great  learning  and  piety.  Busebius 
calU  him  a  *  nerson  of  unblemished  character  throughout 
his  whole  life*(//i#/.  Eccl.,  vixl  13);  and  Chrysostom,  on 
the  Annivonary  of  Luciaii*i  mart}'rdotn,  pronouiMd  a  pane*  | 


prrie  upon  him  which  is  still  extant  J«roaM  iBfaoM  i^ 
m  his  'Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers*  (c  77ttW 
'  Lucian  was  so  laborious  in  the  study  of  the  Scnpuu^ 
that  in  his  own  time  some  copies  of  the  Scnptim*  wn 
known  by  the  name  of  Lucian ;  ^nd  we  learn  from  toocW 
part  of  his  works  (Pro/,  in  Paralip^  voL  i^  p.  10-i3t,  tte 
Lucian's  revision  of  the  Septuagiut  verkion  of  the  OU  Tn- 
tament  was  generally  used  )>y  the  churchc*  from  Coiaua- 
tinople  to  Antioch.  Lucian  alw  made  a  re\>Mon  of  ik 
New  Testament,  which  Jerome  coiuidered  iniiaittr  to  ka 
edition  of  the  Septuagint 

There  were  extant  in  Jerome's  time  some  tiv«tisa  U 
Lucian  concerning  faith,  and  aUo  some  short  cptstJ«s;  bgt 
none  of  these  have  come  down  to  us,  with  the  acvptioo  of 
a  few  firagments. 

There  has  been  considerable  dispute  among  chtid  rcspaet- 
ing  Lucian*s  belief  in  the  Trinity.  From  the  maniMr  m 
which  he  is  spoken  of  by  most  of  the  Trinitarian  Fstbmi 
and  from  no  censure  bemg  passed  upon  his  orthodoxy  ^ 
Jerome  and  Athanasius,  it  has  been  maintained  by  tub* 
that  he  must  have  been  a  believer  in  the  Catholic  docinbi 
of  the  Trinity ;  but  on  the  other  hand  Bpipfaanius,  in  ha 
'Anchoret'  (xxxv.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  40,  D),  speaks  of  the  Lucisai*u 
and  Arians  as  one  sect ;  and  Philostorgius  (who  Incd  sbM,t 
A.D.  425,  and  wroto  an  account  of  the  Arian  ooatnn-cfn,  ' 
which  considerable  extracts  are  preserved  by  Pbotms)  'v 
pressly  says  that  Eusebius  of  Nicomedia  and  many  of  Uit 

Principal  Arians  of  the  fourth  century  were  di*apW»  / 
•ucian.  It  is  probable  that  Lucian's  opinioos  «vr«  n- : 
ouite  orthodox,  since  he  is  said  by  Alexander  (mTbeudorrt, 
Hist,  Eccl.  i.,  0.  4,  p.  15,  B)  to  have  been  excluded  Crviii  the 
Catholic  Church  by  three  bishops  in  sucoescion,  for  ad\  >• 
eating  the  doctrines  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  It  m  bowc^cs 
usually  supposed  that  he  returned  to  the  CatholK  comma- 
nion  before  his  death. 

LU'CIDA,  a  name  formerly  given  to  the  briglitest  sbr 
in  any  constellation :  thus  we  have  Lucida  Hydr«»  Lucisi 
Lyr»,  &o. 

LU'CIFER,  bishop  of  Cagliari  in  Sardinia,  b  priocspslli 
known  in  ecclesiastical  history  for  refusing  to  bold  uu] 
communion  with  the  clergy  who  had,  during  the  men  <i 
Constantius,  conformed  to  the  Arian  doctrines,  attboueb  it 
had  been  determined  in  a  synod  at  Alexandria,  a.x>.  3^1  '■ 
receive  again  into  the  church  all  the  Arian  dcf^y  «t  > 
openly  acknowledged  their  errors.  In  consequence  of  tU 
decision  of  the  synod  at  Alexandria,  Lucifer  cv^ntoaQr  a"*. 
the  Catholic  church,  and  his  followers  are  spoken  of  W  ec- 
clesiastical writers  as  a  distinct  sect  under  the  Dame  •/ 
Luciferians.  Tho  number  of  this  sect  was  always  tor  i  - 
siderablc :  Theodoret  says  that  it  was  extinct  in  his  La-* 
(Hist.  Eccl.,  lii ,  c.  5,  p.  128,  D.)  Their  opiniuos  It^tu: 
excited  considerable  attention  at  the  time  when  tbey  «rn 
first  promulgated,  and  were  advocated  by  several  cm&r.: 
men ;  among  others  by  Faustinus,  Marcellmus,  and  U 
larius.  Jerome  wrote  a  work  in  refutation  of  their  ckictnu-. 
which  is  still  extant 

Augustine  remarks,  in  his  work  on  Heresies  (c.  Ixxi  *. 
that  the  Luciferians  held  erroneous  opinions  conccmiag  i':* 
human  soul,  which  they  consideredte  he  of  a  carnal  cat.r. 
and  to  be  transfused  from  parents  to  children. 

Lucifer  is  acknowledged  by  Jerome  and  Athanasius  r 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Scriptures,  and  to  l«-c 
been  exemplary  in  private  life ;  but  he  appears  to  hare  hee' 
a  man  of  violent  temper  and  great  bigotry.  Being  faannhf  ^ 
from  Sardinia  by  Constantius,  in  consequence  of  hb  ofi*- 
sition  to  the  Arian  doctrines,  he  resided  for  many  jean  ... 
Syria ;  but  after  the  deoth  of  this  emperor  be  rettarard  t 
his  diocese,  where  he  died  about  a.d.  370. 

The  writings  of  Lucifer  were  published  by  TOIet,  Par-v 
1568;  they  consist  of— 'Two  books  addressed  to  U- 
Emperor  Constantius  in  defence  of  Athanasius ;'  •  On  Ap  »- 
tate  King^;'  •  On  the  Duty  of  having  no  communion  »*:h 
Heretics;*  'On  the  Duty  of  dying  for  the  Son  of  G<^ . 
*  On  the  Duty  of  showing  no  mercy  to  those  who  sin  anient 
God  :*  and  a  short  Epistle  to  Florentius. 

LUCrLIUS,  CAIUS,  was  bom  at  Suessa  Auraon 
(Seita),  a  town  in  the  north-western  part  of  Campana, 
B.C.  1 48.  He  belonged  to  the  equestrian  order,  and.  by  tb.- 
female  side,  was  grand- uncle  to  Pompey  tho  Gr«at.  !•. 
his  sixteenth  year  Lucilius  served,  together  with  Mar.u« 
and  Jugurtha,  under  Scipio  Africanus  at  the  siege  of  Nv- 
mantia.  (Velleius,  ii.,  9.  4.)  He  is  said  to  hare  au4 
B.C.  103,  in  his  forty-sixth  year;  but  the  expreMMo  ol 
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Hontee  (Sat  H.,  1,  34),  in  which  Lvicilius  is  called  old 
{ienei),  seems  to  imply,  as  Mr.  Clinton  has  remarked  {Fast. 
HW/.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  135),  that  he  lived  to  a  later  date. 

Lucilius  is  expressly  said  by  Horace  (Sai.  i.,  1,  61)  to 
have  been  the  first  writer  of  Roman  satire ;  by  which  we 
must  not  understand  that  no  Roman  writer  had  composed 
any  satirical  compositions  before  him,  since  the  satires  of 
Ennius  and  others  are  frequently  mentioned  by  antient 
duthors;  but  that  Lucilius  was  the  first  who  constructed  it 
oil  those  prmciples  of  art  which  were  considered  in  the 
time  of  Horace  as  essential  requisites  in  a  satiric  poem. 
The  satires  of  Lucilius  were  very  popular  even  in  the  Au- 
gustan age ;  and  to  his  writings  some  of  the  most  eminent 
satirists  of  antiquity,  Horace,  Juvernal,  and  Persius,  appear 
to  have  been  indebted  in  no  small  degree  for  many  of  their 
Bwst  striking  thoughts  and  expressions. 

In  addition  to  ms  satires,  which  were  divided  into  thirty 
books,  Lucilius  also  wrote  a  comedy  entitled  *  Numularius,* 
epodes,  and  hymns,  none  of  which  are  extant,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  fragments  from  his  satires,  which  were  col- 
lected and  published  by  Douza,  Leyden,  1597.  Scanty  as 
these  firagmcnts  are,  they  enable  us  to  form  some  idea  of 
ibc  style  of  Lucilius,  which  appears  to  have  been  distin- 
guished by  great  energy  and  power  of  expression,  but  to 
have  been  deficient  in  elegance  and  clearness.  Horace 
compared  his  poetry  to  a  muddy  stream,  and  complains 
that  bis  versification  was  rugged  and  uncouth  (Sat.  i.,  4, 
5-11) ;  but  Quintilian  (Inst.  Or.,  x.  1),  on  the  other  hand 
maintains  that  Horace  has  not  given  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
jioetry  of  Lucilius,  and  that  his  satires  were  distinguished 
by  great  learning  and  abundance  of  wit.  Pliny  (Prof.  Hist. 
NaS.\  Cicero  (De  Ora/.,  i.  16;  ii.  G),  and  Gellius  (N.A., 
xviiL5),  also  speak  in  high  terms  of  the  style  of  Lucilius. 
Juvenal  (i.  20)  calls  him  magnus  Aurnncce  alumnus. 

Lucilius  attacked  vice  with  such  severity,  that  Juvenal 
(i.  165)  speaks  Of,  the  guilty  as  trembling  at  the  vehemence 
of  his  rebukes.  He  did  not  however  confine  his  satires  to 
the  vices  of  mankind  in  general,  but  also  attacked  private 
individuals,  like  the  writers  of  the  old  comedy  among  the 
Greeks,  and  among  other  persons,  contemporary  and  pre- 
ceding poets,  as  Ennius,  Csecilius,  Pacuvius,  Accius,  &c. 
(Gell,  A''.  il.,xvii.  21.)  Tlie  powerful  protection  of  Scipio 
and  Laelius,  with  tvhom  he  was  on  the  most  intimate  terms 
of  friendship  (Hor.,  Sat.  ii.  1,  70-75),  enabled  him  also  to 
attack  with  impunity  some  of  the  most  eminent  political 
characters  in  Rome ;  among  whom  we  find  the  names  of 
Quintus  Opimius,  conqueror  of  Liguria,  Csecilius  Metellus, 
and  Cornelius  llufus,  who  was  at  that  time  Princeps 
Senatus. 

LUCWA  (Conchology).    [Vkneridje.] 
^  LTTCIUS  I.   succeeded  Cornelius  in  252  as  bishop  of 
Rcsme.    Little  is  known  of  him ;  he  survived  his  election 
only  a  few  months :  some  say  he  was  banished,  others  that 
he  died  a  martyr.    He  was  succeeded  by  Stephen  I. 

LUCIUS  II.  succeeded  Celestinus  11.  in  1144,  and 
being  wounded  by  a  stone  thrown  at  him  in  an  affray  of 
the  people  of  Rome,  died  shortly  after,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Eugenius  HL 

LUCIUS  III.,  Cardinal  Ubaldo,  a  native  of  Lucca,  was 
elected  by  the  cardinals  after  the  death  of  Alexander  III. 
in  1181,  and  was  consecrated  at  Velletri,  the  people  of 
Rome  being  opposed  to  him.  He  died  in  1185,  snortly 
after  having  an  mterview  with  the  emperor  Frederic  Bar- 
barossa  at  Verona.    He  was  succeeded  by  Urban  III. 

LUCKNOW,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Oude,  stands 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Goomty  river,  in  26**  51'  N.  lat. 
and  80^  50' E.  long.  It  was  a  large  and  populous  place  in 
tlic  time  of  Abul  razl,  but  was  not  made  the  residence  of 
the  <x)urt  until  the  accession  of  Asoph  ud  Dowlah  in  1775, 
upon  which  event  it  was  considerably  enlarged,  and  after 
a  few  years  became  one  of  the  wealthiest  cities  of  Hin- 
dustan. 

Lucknow  consists  of  three  distinct  Quarters :  the  first,  or 
oldest  part,  is  made  up  of  narrow  ana  dirty  streets,  and  is 
fisid  to  contain  at  least  300,000  inhabitants;  the  second 
quarter  consibts  of  one  handsome  street,  with  a  well-built 
market -place^in  the  centre,  and  with  smaller  streets  branch- 
ing firom  it  at  right  angles.  The  greater  part  of  the  houses 
in  this  quarter  are  the  property  of  the  king,  and  are  occu- 
jwcd  by  branches  of  his  family  or  persons  attached  to  the 
court  A  space  between  this  street  and  the  river  contains 
tbe  ro^al  palace  and  gardens,  furnished  and  laid  out  in 
imitation  of  European  lashions.  The  dwelling  of  the  British 


resident  adjoins  the  palace.  The  remainmg  quarter  of  the 
city  is  built  in  a  purely  Oriental  style,  for  which  reason  it 
has  the  most  interest  for  European  visitors;  it  contains 
many  splendid  houses  and  religious  edifices,  erected  by 
Asoph  ud  Dowlah,  and  an  unfinished  palace  begun  by 
Saadet  Ali.  This  is  not  the  onlv  structure  in  the  city  which 
has  been  left  in  an  unfinished  state  through  a  prejudice 
universally  felt  by  the  Mohammedans  in  India  against  com- 
pleting any  unfinished  undertaking  of  a  deceased  person. 
The  English  have  cantonments  to  the  east  of  the  Goomty, 
and  a  few  miles  distant  from  Lucknow.  Besides  the  per- 
sons connected  with  the  British  residency  there  are  many 
English  and  other  Europeans  and  their  descendants  living 
in  the  city,  who  are  in  the  pay  of  the  king  of  Oude.  Luck- 
now  is  distant  from  Benares  189  miles,  from  Agra  202 
miles,  from  Delhi  280  miles,  and  from  Calcutta  650  miles, 
all  travelling  distances. 

LUCON.    [Vende'e.] 

LUQON.    [Philippine  Islands.] 

LUCRETIA.    [Brutus.  M.  J.] 

LUCRETIUS,  with  his  full  name  TITUS  LUCRE- 
TIUS CARUS,  was  born  b.c.  95,  and  died  b.c.  52,  in  the 
forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  We  possess  no  particulars  re- 
specting his  life,  but  he  appears  to  have  been  born  at  Rome, 
was  probably  of  equestrian  rank,  and  is  said  to  have  put  an 
end  to  his  own  life. 

The  poem  of  Lucretius,  entitled  *  De  Uerum  Natura ' 
(On  the  Nature  of  Things),  contains  a  development  of  the 
physical  and  ethical  doctrines  of  Epicurus.  Notwith- 
standing the  nature  of  the  subject,  which  gave  the  poet 
little  opportunity  for  those  descriptions  of  the  passions  and 
the  feelings  which  generally  form  the  chief  charm  in  poetry, 
Lucretius  has  succeeded  in  imparting  to  his  didactic  and 
philosophical  work  much  of  the  real  spirit  of  poetry ;  and  if 
he  had  chosen  a  subject  which  would  have  afforded  him 
greater  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  he  might  have 
been  ranked  among  the  first  of  poets.  Even  in  the  work 
which  has  come  down  to  us  we  find  many  passages  which 
are  not  equalled  by  the  best  lines  of  any  Latin  poet,  and 
which,  for  vigour  of  conception  and  splendor  of  diction,  will 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  best  efforts  of  the  poets  of  any 
age  and  country.  In  no  writer  does  the  Latin  language 
display  its  majesty  and  stately  grandeur  so  effectively  as  in 
Lucretius.  There  is  a  power  and  an  energy  in  his  descrip- 
tions which  we  rarelv  meet  with  in  the  Latin  poets;  and 
no  one  who  has  read  his  invocation  to  Venus,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  poem,  or  his  beautiful  picture  of  the  busy 
pursuits  of  men,  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  book, 
or  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  the  fifth,  or  his 
description  of  the  plague  which  devastated  Athens  during 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  at  the  close  of  the  sixth,  can  refuse 
to  allow  Lucretius  a  high  rank  among  the  poets  of  antiquity. 

The  object  of  Lucretius  was  to  inculcate  the  great  doc- 
trine of  Epicurus,  so  frequently  misunderstood  and  misre- 
presented, that  it  is  the  great  object  of  man's  life  to  increase 
to  tbe  utmost  his  pleasures,  and  to  diminish  to  the  utmost 
his  pains ;  and  since  the  happiness  of  mankind  was  chiefly 
prevented,  in  his  opinion,  by  two  things,  superstition,  or  a 
slavish  fear  of  the  gods,  and  a  dread  of  death,  he  endeavours 
to  show  that  the  gods  take  no  interest  in  and  exercise  no 
control  over  the  affairs  of  mankind,  and  that  the  soul  is 
material  and  perishes  with  the  body.  In  the  first  three 
books  he  develops  the  Epicurean  tenets  respecting  the 
formation  of  all  things  from  atoms  which  existed  from  all 
eternity ;  and  also  maintains  the  materiality  of  the  soul,  which 
he  supposes  to  be  compounded  of  different  kinds  of  air  in- 
haled rrom  the  atmosphere ;  in  the  fourth  book  he  inquires 
into  the  origin  of  sense  and  perception,  and  the  nature  and 
origin  of  dreams,  which  leads  to  a  long  digression  on  the 
folly  and  miseries  of  unlawful  love;  in  the  fifth  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  origin  and  laws  of  the  world,  and  describes 
the  gradual  progress  of  mankind  from  a  state  of  nature  to 
civilization,  as  well  as  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  arts 
and  sciences ;  and  in  the  sixth  he  attempts  to  accoimt  for  a 
number  of  extraordinary  phenomena,  such  as  waterspouts, 
hurricanes,  earthquakes,  volcanoes,  and  pestilential  diseases. 

The  poetry  of  Lucretius  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
highly  estimated  by  the  majority  of  his  countrymen.  Ovid 
certainly  speaks  of  it  in  the  highest  terms  (Amor.,  xv.  23) ; 
but  Quintilian  mentions  him  rather  slightingly  {Just.  Orat. 
X..1) ;  and  Cicero  does  not  praise  him  without  considerable 
reservation  (Epist.  ad  Quint.,  ii.  11).  The  nature  of  his 
subject  and  the  little  taste  which,, th^  S^p^iaw  JU  eeP     ' 
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manifcftted  for  speculations  liko  ihoso  of  Lucretiu«,  may 
perhaps  account  fur  his  poetry  being  estimated  below  its 
real  merits. 

In  modern  times  the  '  De  Rcrum  Natura'  has  been  fre- 
quently attacked  on  account  of  its  philosophical  doctrines ; 
and  among  the  works  that  have  been  written  ogainst  it  is 
a  long  Latin  poem,  not  without  considerable  merit,  by  the 
Cardinal  Polignac,  entitled  *  A nti- Lucretius,  sive  de  Deo  el 
Natura,*  in  nine  books,  addrcshod  to  Quintius,  an  atheist. 

The  best  editions  of  Lucretius  are.  by  Lambinusj  whose 
commentary  is  very  useful,  1563,  1570;  Havercarap,  1725; 
Wakefield.  1796-97;  Eichsladt.  1801 ;  and  Forbiger,  1828. 
The  •  l>e  Rerum  Natura'  has  been  translated  into  most 
European  lanf^uagcs ;  the  translations  most  worthy  of  no- 
tice are,  the  English  by  Creech  (frequently  printed),  and 
by  Mason  Good,  with  the  Latin  text,  and  numerous  notes 
of  little  value,  in  2  vols.  4to.,  1 805 ;  the  French  by  Lagrange, 
with  the  Latin  text,  1799 ;  the  German  by  Meinecke,  1795, 
and  by  Knebel,  1821 ;  and  the  Italian  by  Marchetti,  1717, 
iVequently  reprinted. 

LUCRINE  LAKE.    FAvbrno.! 

LUCU'LI A,  a  genus  of  the  natural  family  of  RubiaccsD, 
suborder  CinchonacesB.  tribe  CinchonesD,  and  subtribo  Eucin- 
choncsD,  thus  indicating  the  close  affinity  of  this  genus  to 
that  of  the  trees  yielding  Peruvian  bark,  or  true  Cinchonas, 
in  which  indeed  the  only  known  species,  L.  ^rati$sima,  was 
placed  by  Dr.  Wallich  and  figured  in  his  *Tent.  Fl.  Nepal,* 
t.  21.  It  is  found  in  great  abundance  on  Nag-Urjoon  and 
some  of  the  other  smaller  hills  in  the  Valley  of  Nepal ; 
also  at  Bechiaco  and  Koolakan.  It  delichts  in  exposed, 
rather  naked  situations,  blossoming,  according  to  the  situ- 
ations where  it  is  found,  nearlv  the  whole  year  round.  It 
is  also  found  on  the  Pandooa  Aills  in  Silhet,  llowering  in 
the  month  of  September.  As  seen  by  Dr.  Wallich  it  attains 
a  height  of  sixteen  feet,  but  he  was  informed  of  its  grow- 
ing to  a  larger  size.  It  has  been  introduced  into  and  has  tiow- 
ered  in  this  country  ;  but  from  the  nature  of  the  climate 
where  it  is  indigenous,  it  is  only  suited  to  the  greenhouses 
of  England.  Its  locality  and  affinity  are  interesting, 
particularly  when  coupled  with  the  prevalence  in  the  same 
mountains  of  two  other  genera,  Hymenodictyon  and  Hy- 
menopogisn,  belonging  to  the  same  subtribe  Eucinchonea). 
and  thereforeequally  allied  to  the  true  Cinchonas ;  all  indicat- 
ing the  part  of  the  Indian  territory  where  these  valuable 
plants  might  most  certainly  be  grown,  and  yield  a  profitable 
article  of  commerce.  '  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything 
more  beautiful  than  this  tree,  when  covered  with  its  nume- 
rous rounded  nan  ides  of  pink-coloured,  very  fragrant,  large 
blossoms.*     (Wallich.  1.  c,  p.  30.) 

LUCULLUS,  LU'CIUS  LICI'NIUS,  descended  from  a 
distinguished  Roman  family,  was  born  about  b.c.  1 15,  and 
served  under  Sulla  in  the  Marsian  war.  Sulla  had  a  very 
high  opinion  of  the  talents  and  integrity  of  Lucullus,  and 
employed  him,  though  he  was  very  young,  in  many  import- 
ant enterprises.  Whilst  Sulla  was  besieging  Athens  (b.c. 
87),  Lucullus  was  sent  into  Kgy^t  and  Afnca  to  collect  a 
lleet;  and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Mithridates. 
he  was  left  in  Asia  to  collect  the  money  which  Sulla  had 
imposed  upon  the  conouered  states.  So  great  was  the 
regard  that  Sulla  had  tor  Lucullus,  that  he  dedicated  his 
Commentaries  to  him,  and  in  his  last  will  made  him  guar- 
dian to  his  son. 

In  B.C.  74.  Lucullus  was  elected  consul,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  command  in  the  war  against  Mithridates.  During 
the  following  eight  years  he  was  entirely  engaged  in  con- 
ducting this  war ;  and  in  a  scries  of  brilliant  campaigns 
completely  defeated  Mithridates  and  his  iK)wcrful  son-in- 
law  Tigranes.  In  b.c.  73  he  defeated  Mithridates  at 
Cyiicus  on  the  Propontis,  and  in  the  following  year  again 
conquered  him  at  Cabiri,  on  the  borders  of  Pontus  and 
Armenia.  In  b  c.  69  he  marched  into  Armenia  against 
Tigranes.  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  his  fatlier-in-law; 
and  completely  defeated  his  forces  near  Tigrauocerta  in 
Armenia.  He  followed  up  his  victory  by  the  capture  of 
Tigranocerta,  and  in  the  following  year  also  took  Ntsibis 
ill  the  north  part  of  Mesopotamia ;  but  was  not  able  to 
derive  all  the  advantages  he  might  have  done  from  his 
victories,  in  conscf^uenco  of  the  mutinous  disposition  of  bin 
soldiers.  Lucullus  never  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite 
with  his  troops;  and  their  dibaffection  wa^  increased  by  the 
acts  of  Clodius,  whose  sister  Lucullus  had  married.  The 
popular  party  at  homo  were  not  slow  in  attacking  a  eeueral 
who  haa  betn  the  p«r»oiial  friend  of  Bulla,  and  who  was 


known  to  be  a  powerftil  supporter  of  the  patrtmn  pw*i 
They  accused  hiip  of  protracting  the  war  on  account  of  lU 
facilities  it  afforded  him  of  acauiring  wealth ;  and  «%esiid- 
ally  carried  a  measure  by  which  he  was  removed  fium  tii 
command,  and  succeeded  by  Pomi»ey,  B.C.  66. 

The  senate,  says  Plutarch,  had  looked  forward  to  LurU- 
I  us  as  likely  to  prove  a  most  powerful  supporter  of  x\* 

Eatrician  order;  but  in  this  they  were  disapi^nntcd:  It 
.ncullus  on  his  return  to  Rome  took  no  part  in  pul  - 
affairs,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  rrHrroH--. 
The  immense  fortune  which  he  had  amassed  durmg  I  > 
command  in  Asia  he  employed  in  the  ereciiuo  of  m>^' 
magnificent  villas  near  Naples  and  Tusculum ;  and  htf  Int-: 
in  a  Btyie  of  magnificence  and  luxury  which  appears  to  h..t« 
astonished  even  the  most  wealthy  of  his  contemporar^r^. 
Lucullus  was  a  man  of  refined  taste  and  Uberal  cducaiiun . 
he  wrote  in  his  youth  the  history  of  the  Maraian  war  r 
Greek  (Plutarch,  Ziic,  c.  i.;  compare  Cir-  Ad  AtU  u  I. 
and  was  a  warm  supporter  of  learning  and  the  arts.  Hn 
houses  were  decorate<l  with  the  roost  costly  p«intiJDgt  a'«: 
statues,  and  his  library,  which  he  had  collected  at  an  immtsir 
expense,  was  open  to  all  learned  men.  He  lived  on  intun&if 
terms  with  Cicero,  who  has  highly  praised  his  learning.  u*l 
inscribed  one  of  his  books  with  the  name  of  his  fhccj, 
namely,  the  fourth  book  of  his  *  Academical  Questions.*  la 
which  he  makes  Lucullus  defend  the  philosophical  opiciuM 
of  the  Old  Academy. 

It  is  said  that  during  the  latter  years  of  bis  life  Locuilr.! 
lost  his  senses,  and  that  his  brother  had  the  care  of  Ln 
estate. 

(Plutarch's  Lt/e  qf  Lucullus;  Livy's  Epitomei ;  Appiaj»'« 
Mithridatic  War;  Cicero*s  Acad.  Qu€t$^  iv.;  CUntim't 
Fasti  Hfllenici.) 

LUDLOW,  a  corporate  town  and  parliamentary  Ivori .  cS 
of  Shropshire,  138  miles  north-west  oy  west  from  \^i\^  i* 
It  is  locally  within  the  hundred  of  Munslow,  and  is  aercr 
ably  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Teme,  a  bcacch  .* 
the  Severn,  over  which  river  there  is  a  handsome  »:.tz^ 
bridge  of  three  arches.  The  charters  date  from  the  Ct-* 
year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  to  the  first  of  Jamei  II 
The  property  of  the  corporation  consists  chiefly  of  huutit 
and  lands  in  Ludlow  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  Th*  .- 
come  derived  from  this  source  amounted,  in  the  }car  m^'z 
September  29,  1833.  to  3010/. ;  the  expenditure  dunng  ;:-- 
same  period  was  247C/.  The  town  council  is  com|caAi  ' 
four  aldermen  and  twelve  councillors. 

The  streets  of  Ludlow  are  broad,  well  paved,  and  li.;H-*  ■■ 
with  gas  and  the  houses  are  in  general  well  built*  The  ic  u 
bitants  are  amply  supplied  with  Water. which  is  {artly  dnvr 
from  three  springs  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  fr,sL 
the  town,  and  thence  conveyed  in  leaden-piprs.  and  part:* 
raised  by  machinery  from  the  river  Corve.  The  oru.x.»n 
police,  consisting  merely  of  the  chief  constable  and  ru  •• 
others  appointed  by  the  leet,  is  said  to  be  effective.  Tt 
borough  gaol.  erecte<l  in  1 764  at  the  expense  of  the  cor^n 
tion,  is  commodious,  and  contains  separate  ward*  lor  ti* 
classification  of  the  prisoners.  The  manufacture  of  |:l  ^--v 
was  formerly  on  a  large  scale,  but  of  late  vears  it  ha>  m«r' 
declined,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  oorapciit*«  •' 
the  manufacturing  towns  of  Liecestershire  and  Notu&fhaa 
shire.  The  parisn  church*  dedicated  to  Su  Lawrence,  t>  j 
the  diocese  of  Hereford,  and  the  living,  a  rectory  la  tU 
patronage  of  the  crown,  is  valued  at  160/.  per  annum. 

The  fi'ee  grammar-school,  founded  by  Edward  Vl^  * 
conducted  by  a  master  and  usher,  whose  salaries  are  retf*-' 
tively  100/.  and  60/.     All  boys  dulv  qualified  by  resi-lcf-TJ 
within  the  borough,  and  able  to  read  tolerably,  are  adi&iTt« ' 
upon  application.  The  number  of  free  scholars  in  I  *a>  wa^ 
under  tnirty.      Besides  the  grammar-scliool,  thene  m  •-• 
national  school,  connected  with  the  church,  which  it  1  V^*-- 
ally  supported  by  voluntary  donations,  and  affords  lacnx 
tion  to  100  girls  and  150  bo}'8.    There  are  also  twt>  arb  ■  > 
established  by  the  Independents  and  Weslcyan  Metlhid.*-  * 
which  are  numerously  attended.     In  lf*31  the  pitpuUt»  n 
the  borough  was  6253.    Ludlow  has  returned  two  men^ar-  > 
to  parliament  continuously  from  the  reign  of  EdwmnI  l\ 
{Bounding  R< ports;  Munia'pai  Corporatitm  Hrj^rU^  Jt 

LUDLOW  ROCKS.    The  upper  part  of  the  '  Sil ar  ■.. 
system  *  of  Mr.  Murrhison  is  tlius  aesignated.    Tb<.*T 
elude  ilie  following  three  terras  :— 

Uppor  Ludlow  Riick. — A  thick  mass  of  laminated  ar*    %- 
ceous  deposits,  t^ldom  acquiring  considerable  hanlx^«^»*. 
and  suggesting  the  notion  of  having  been  dtfivK-^Kd  u 
Digitized  by  "^^smkjkjwlk^ 
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a  muddy  sediment;  from  which  circumstance  it  has  also 
been  called  •  mudstone '  by  Mr.  Murchison.  Very  rich  in 
fbuihu 

Aymestry  Limestone. — ^A  concretionary  and  polypiferous 
limestone,  of  local  occurrence  and  small  thickness,  merely 
separating  the  other  terms.    Many  fossils. 

Lower  Ludlow  Rook. — Chiefly  an  argillaceous,   shaly, 
and  flaggy  deposit,  with  a  few  calcareous  nodules,  yielding 
shells. 
The  limestone  of  Wenlock  and  Dudley  lies  below. 
LUDLOW,  EDMUND,  was  born  at  Maiden-Bradley 
ia  WilUhire,  about  the  year  1620.    His  father,  Sir  Henry 
Ludlow,  a  considerable  landed  proprietor  in  that  county, 
and  its  representative  in  the  Long  Parliament,  was  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  democratic  cause,  which  was  likewise  eagerly 
espoused  by  his  son.    Edmund  Ludlow  volunteered    in 
Euex*s  army,  and  first  engaged  the  king's  forces  at  the 
tattle  of  Edge-hill  (1642):  from  this  time,  with  only  occa- 
sional interruptions,  he  filled  such  stations,  military  or  civil, 
as  rendered  him  an  important  partisan.    He  denounced 
the  misgovemment  of  the  king,  and  sought  the  destruction 
of  the  monarchy  and   the   establishment  of  a  common- 
wealth.   He  was  one  of  the  roost  active  assistants  in  Col. 
Prtde*8  purge,  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  king's  judges,  and 
one  of  the  most  eager  voters  for  the  annihilation  of  the 
House  of  Peers.     His  independence  rendered  him  obnoxious 
to  Cromwell,  who,  to  impair  his  influence,  sent  him  to  Ire- 
land with  a  military  command  (1650),  an  expedient  which 
mubC  be  acknowledged  to  have  been  most  politic ;  for  when 
Cromwell  assumed  the  authority  of  Protector,  Ludlow  loudly 
protested  against  his  elevation,  and  if  he  had  been  in  Eng- 
land might  possibly  have  impeded  it.    Cilonsistent  in  his  ad- 
vocacy of  an  equal  commonwealth,  he  refused,  when  he  left 
Ireland,  to  yield  Cromwell  an  unqualified  submission.    He 
was  regarded  with  great  iealousy  on  account  of  this  refusal, 
and  security  was  required  that  he  should  not  act  in  hostility 
to  the  government  His  brother,  Thomas  Ludlow,  privately 
furnished  the  security,  and  Ludlow  retired  into  Essex,  where 
he  resided  until  Oliver  Cromwell's  death.  He  then  resumed 
his  public  course ;  was  active  in  parliament  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  in  the  council  of  state,  and  again  received  a 
command  of  troops  in  Ireland.  Accusations  were  afterwards 
brought  against  him  by  the  council  of  officers ;  he  was  called 
an  opponent  of  the  interests  of  the  army,  and  charged  with 
hiff  h  treason.    In  consequence  of  these  charges  he  travelled 
to  London,  resumed  his  seat  in  parliament,  and  there  offered 
to  enter  on  his  defence ;  but  such  was  the  state  of  confu- 
sion at  this  time.  Monk  and  his  forces  being  daily  expected 
in  London,  that  he  was  neither  heard  nor  were  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him  advanced  any  further.     When  the 
king  was  restored,  Ludlow,  justly  estimating  his  insecurity, 
fled  the  country;   and  after  narrowly  escaping  capture, 
landed  at  Dieppe,  in  September,  1660.     From  Dieppe  he 
went  to  Switzerland,  and  having  visited  Geneva  and  Berne, 
resided  principally  at  Vevay.    In  1689,  wearied  with  exile, 
be  returned  to  England,  hoping  that  his  offences  as  a  re- 
publican were    either  forgotten  or  forgiven ;   but  he  was 
disappointed ;   an  arrest  was  threatened,  and  he  was  com- 
pellea  again  to  fly  to  Vevay,  where  he  died  in  1693,  aged 
seventy-three  years.     His  memoirs  were  written  in  Swit- 
leriand,  and  first  printed  at  Vevay,  two  volumes  in  1698, 
and  a  third  in  the  following  year.    (Lud1ow*s  Memoirs.) 

LUDOLPHUS,  JOB  (the  Latinized  form  of  his  real 
name  LeutholO*  was  bom  at  ErfUrt,  the  1 5th  June,  1624, 
and  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Leyden,  where  he 
principally  studied  jurisprudence  and  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages. After  leaving  Leyden,  he  remained  for  some  time 
in  Paris  as  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  Swedish  ambassador. 
In  1652  he  removed  to  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
Qotba,  in  order  to  superintend  the  education  of  the  duke's 
children.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  resided  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  where  he  died  on  the  8th  Anril,  1 704. 
Ludolph  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  Oriental  scholars 
of  his  age,  and  appears  to  have  been  the  first  European 
vho  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Ethiopic  languafl^e,  which 
he  learnt  with  the  assistance  of  a  native  of  Abyssinia.  He 
pnblished  at  London,  in  16&1,  a  dictionarv  and  grammar  of 
this  language ;  but  a  much  improved  edition  of  the  dic- 
tionary appeared  at  Frankfort  in  1698,  and  of  the  grammar 
in  1702.  Ludolph  also  paid  great  attention  to  the  Amharic 
language,  of  which  he  published  a  dictionary  and  grammar 
in  1698. 
The  most  important  of  Ludolph's  other  works  are : '  Histo- 
P.  C.  No.  87?. 


ria  ^thiopica,  sive  Descriptio  Regni  Habessinorum,  quod 
vulgo  male  Presbyteri  Johannis  vocatur,'  Frankfort,  1681 ; 
*Ad  Historiam  ^thiopicam  Commentarius,'  Frankfort,  1691 
(there  is  an  English  edition  of  the  •  History  of  Ethiopia') ; 
*  Relatio  Nova  de  hodiemo  Habessiniie  statu  ex  India  nnper 
allata,'  Frankfort,  1693;  •  Appendix  Secunda  ad  Historiam 
iSthiopicam,  continens  Dissertationem  de  Locustis,*  Frank- 
fort, 1694;  'Epistola  iEthiopice  ad  universam  Habessino- 
rumgentem  scripta,'  Frankfort,  1683;  'EpistolsD  Samari- 
tanie  Sichemitarum  ad  Ludolphum,'  with  a  Latin  translation 
and  notes,  1688;  and  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  into 
Ethiopic,  Frankfort.  1701. 

LUGANO.    [TiciNO.] 

LUGO.    [Galicia.] 

LUKE,  ST.,  the  Evangelist  Respecting  the  birth  and 
early  life  of  this  evangelist  we  have  no  certain  information ; 
of  his  later  history  we  learn  something  from  his  own  work, 
the  Acts  qf  the  Apostles.  [Apostles,  Acts  of.]  A  consi- 
derable knowledge  of  the  Greek  language  is  displayed  in  his 
writings,  especially  in  the  introduction  to  his  Gospel,  which 
is  written  in  elegant  Greek.  On  the  other  hand,  his  lan- 
guage contains  many  Hebraisms,  and  he  was  evidently  well 
acquainted  with  the  religious  rites  of  the  Jews,  whose  mode 
of  computing  time  he  follows.  (Luke,  xxii.  1 ;  Acts,  ii.  1 ; 
xii.  3,  4 ;  XX.  6, 16,  &c.)  Hence  it  has  been  much  disputed 
whether  he  was  a  Jew  or  a  Gentile  before  he  embraced 
Christianity.  The  difliculty  is  best  explained  by  the  opi- 
nion of  Bolten,  confirmed  by  a  tradition  current  in  Jerome's 
time,  that  Luke  was  a  Greek  by  birth,  but  became  a  prose- 
lyte to  Judaism  early  in  life.  This  opinion  is  supported  by 
Acts,  xxi.  28-31,  and  Coloss.,  iv.  11,  14.  From  ihe  former 
passage  we  learn  that  the  Jews  accused  Paul  of  defiling 
the  temple  by  bringing  into  it  a  Greek,  Trophimus  of  Ephe- 
SUB.  Luke  was  then  with  Paul  (Acts,  \xk  1 7, 18),  and  the  ac- 
cusation would  have  regarded  him  also,  if  he  had  not  been 
looked  upon  as  a  Jew  ^y  religion.  In  the  latter  passage 
Paul  distinguishes  Luke  from  other  individuals  *who  are 
of  the  circumcision,'  which  seems  to  show  that  Luke  was 
not  a  Jew  by  birth ;  unless  indeed  the  Luke  here  men- 
tioned be  another  individual,  which  we  have  no  reason  to 
suppose.  Of  the  period  of  his  conversion  to  Christianity  we 
know  nothing.  Cave  and  Mill  have  supposed  that  he  was 
converted  by  Paul  at  Antioch ;  but  they  are  not  supported 
by  anv  antient  writer:  nor  is  it  likely  that  Luke  would  have 
passed  over  such  an  event  in  writing  the  Acts. 

From  the  passage  quoted  above  (Col.,  iv.  14),  and  from 
the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  other  early  writers, 
it  appears  that  Luke  was  a  phvsician.  Another  tradition 
makes  him  a  painter,  but  this  statement  is  generally 
allowed  to  deserve  no  credit ;  and  the  opinion  of  Grotius  and 
Wetstein,  that  he  was  a  slave  during  part  of  his  life,  seems 
equally  unfounded. 

Luke's  native  country  is  unknown. .  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
say  that  he  was  a  native  of  Antioch ;  but  this  statement  is 
not  found  in  Irensdus,  Clement,  Tertullian,  or  Origen,  nor 
in  any  writer  before  the  time  of  Eusebius.  Eichhorn  has 
conjectured  that  this  tradition  arose  from  confounding  the 
Evangelist  with  Lucius  of  Cyrene,  who  is  mentioned  as 
living  at  Antioch,  in  Acts,  xiii.  I.  Many  writers  however 
entertain  the  opinion,  which  is  as  old  as  the  time  of  Origen, 
that  this  Lucius  and  the  evangelist  Luke  were  the  same 
person.  This  conjecture  is  ably  maintained  by  Mr.  Charles 
Taylor,  the  editor  of  Calmet. 

Some  early  writers,  but  of  no  very  high  authority,  affirm 
that  Luke  was  one  of  the  seventv  discioles  sent  forth  by 
Christ,  whose  mission  he  alone  of  the  Evangelists  records. 
(Luke,\.)  Others  mention  him  as  the  companion  of  Cleopas 
in  the  journey  to  Emmaus,  recorded  in  Luke,  xxiv.  13.  It 
is  alleged  that  the  mention  of  Cleopas,  while  his  companion's 
name  is  withheld,  the  fullness  and  general  character  of  the 
narrative,  and  especially  the  notice  of  minute  circumstances 
which  none  but  an  eye-witness  could  record,  prove  that  the 
traveller  was  the  Evangelist  himself.  Other  reasons  are 
adduced  for  believing  him  to  have  been  in  Jerusalem  at  this 
time ;  namely,  that  the  latter  part  of  his  Gospel  and  the 
earlier  chapters  of  the  AcU  have  every  mark  of  being  writ- 
ten by  an  eye-witness  of  the  fkcts  he  narrates,  and  that 
all  the  appearances  of  Christ  after  his  resurrection  men- 
tioned by  him  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusa- 
lem. To  this  it  is  objected  that  we  can  only  understand  the 
preface  to  his  Gospel  (i.  1-4)  as  a  distinct  assertion  that 
St.  Luke  was  not  an  eye-witness  himself,  but  that  he  de- 
rived his  information  flcom  others  who  were  eye-witnesses. 

Vol.  mV.— 2  C 
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In  Acts,  XI,  S8,  the  Gambridse  MS.  hat  a  Tarioui  read- 
ing. '  and  when  we  were  gathered  together,  there  stood  up,* 
&c.,  which,  if  admitted,  would  prove  that  Luke  was  con- 
nected with  the  Church  at  Antioch  about  a.d.  42 :  but 
this  reading  ii  not  usually  accounted  of  any  great  au- 
thority. 

The  first  distinct  mention  of  Luke  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  in  Acts^  xvi,  10,  11,  where,  in  relating  the  fision 
which  Paul  saw  at  Troas,  the  writer  suddenly  begins  to  use 
the  first  person  plural,  whbnce  it  is  inferred  that  Luke  here 
joined  the  Apostle  (about  a.o.  S3),  whom  he  accompanied 
to  Philippi  (ver.  12).  He  seems  to  have  remained  at  Pnilippi 
during  FauFs  journey  to  Athens  and  Corinth;  for  he  drops 
the  first  person  at  ver.  1 7,  and  docs  not  resume  it  till  he 
relates  Fciurs  return  to  Philippi  (xx.  5,  6).  From  this 
time  it  appears  from  the  Acts  that  Luke  was  Paul's  con- 
stant companion  till  his  arrival  at  Rome  (about  a.d.  61  or 
63).  where  he  remained  with  the  Apostle  for  some  time, 
probably  during  Paul's  first  imprisonment  He  is  men- 
tioned more  than  once  in  Paul's  Epistles  written  during 
this  period.  (Co/.,  iv.  14;  2  Tim.,  iv.  2;  Phiiem,,  v  24.) 
Some  suppose  him  to  be  '  the  brother  whose  praise  is  in  all 
the  churches,*  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  the  (Jorinthiaus 
(viii.  18;  xii.  18).  Besides  his  intimacy  with  Paul,  he  is 
said  by  Irenssus,  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  other  early  writers, 
to  have  had  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  rest  of 
the  Apostles:  indeed,  they  often  speak  of  Luke  and  Mark 
an  disciples  of  the  Apostles,  as  distinguished  from  John  and 
Matthew,  who  were  disciples  of  Christ 

Respecting  the  end  of  Luke's  life,  the  tradition  is,  that 
afVcr  PauVs  liberation  from  his  first  imprisonment,  he  re- 
tired to  Achaia,  where  he  resided  some  few  years,  wrote  his 
Gospel  and  the  Apts  of  the  Apostles,  and  died  at  an 
advanced  age  (some  say  80.  others  84  years),  probably  by  a 
natural  death,  as  we  have  no  mention  of  his  martyrdom. 
*  LUKE.  ST..  THE  (K)SP£L  OF,  is  a  narrative  of  the 
life  of  Jesus  Christ,  written  by  the  evangelist  Luke,  and 
one  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament 

The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  this  €K>spel  are  at- 
tested by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  earlv  Christian  writers, 
and  confirmed  by  internal  evidence,  and  by  the  passage  fn 
Acts,  i.  1,  compared  with  this  Gospel,  1. 4.  Michaelis  has  in- 
deed objected  to  its  canonical  authority,  and  to  that  of  St. 
Mark's  Gospel  also,  chiettv  on  the  ground  that  these  books 
are  not  the  production  of  Apostles.  But  such  an  argument 
cannot  be  admitted  in  opposition  to  the  universal  opinion  of 
the  primitive  Christians,  nor  hate  we  any  proof  that  inspira- 
tion was  confined  to  the  Apostles.  The  genuineness  of  parts 
of  the  Gospel  has  been  called  in  question,  especially  of  the 
Ist  and  2nd  chapters.  But  these  chapters,  being  in  all  ex- 
isting MSS.,  are  supi)orted  by  a  weight  of  external  evidence 
which  no  internal  dimculties  can  overthrow. 

Many  of  the  early  writers  state  that  St  Luke  composed 
his  Gospel  under  the  superintendence  of  St.  Paul.  Ireneeus 
says  that  '  Luke  put  down  in  a  book  the  gospel  preached 
by  Paul ;'  Tertullian,  that  *  Luke's  digest  is  often  ascribed 
to  Paul.*  In  all  probability  St.  Luke  would  not  neglect  St 
Paul's  assistance  m  so  important  a  work,  but  the  idea  that 
the  Gospel  is  really  St  PauFs,  and  that  St.  Luke  was  little 
more  than  his  amanuensis,  is  not  sustained  by  any  striking 
agreement  in  the  style  of  the  two  uriiers. 

The  most  probable  date  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  is  about  a.d. 
63  or  64.  It  is  closely  connected  with  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  was  probably  written  not  long  before  that 
book.  (Act^,  i.  1.)  Some  writers  place  it  in  a.d.  43.  Thoo- 
phylact  asserts  that  it  was  written  fifteen  years  after  Christ's 
ascension. 

With  respect  to  the  place  of  its  composition  the  common 
traditbn  is  that  it  was  writteti  in  Graece;  Jerome  says  in 
Achaia  and  Boeotia. 

Like  the  ^c\3  of  the  Apostles,  this  Gospel  is  dedicated  to 
Theophilus.  The  conjectures  of  critic*  nspecting  this  per- 
sonage are  as  numerous  as  is  usual  on  such  points ;  the 
conclusion  at  which  Kuinoel  arrives  is  that  be  was  a  con- 
verted Gentile,  living  without  the  bounds  of  Palestine.  This 
dedication,  the  testimony  of  early  writers,  and  some  marks 
in  the  work  itself,  such  as  the  explanations  given  of  matters 
exclusively  Jewi^  prove  that  the  Gospel  was  dangned  Ibr 
the  benefit  of  Gentile  converts. 

The  contenU  of  this  Gospel  are  not  arranged,  like  those 
of  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark«  in  chronological  order,  bat 
rather  aooording  to  the  subjects.  SddeMnnaoher  haa.pro- 
pgsed  tbi  foUgwiPg  Qlasaiflcation  ?— 


1.  The  interyal  preceding  the  pubtio  lii»oCi0t«ii»  ekufs. 
i.  and  ii. 

2.  Narratives  of  actions  and  discotinea  of  Jesus,  rkkiy 
at  Capematun  and  its  neighbourhood.  Cbapk  ia.  u  u. 
39. 

3.  Similar  narrativet,  relating  moatly  to  a  i^anej  ii 
Christ  to  Jerusalem.  The  exaot  end  of  tht»  diviMn 
is  doubtAiL 

4.  The  last  days  of  Christ,  his  sufferings  and  death,  tmk 
^     his  resurrectbn  and  ascension. 

The  qualiflcations  of  St.  Luke  for  tho  task  ba  nndertoA 
were  very  high.  He  was  evidently  a  well-oduealed  msn, 
perhaps  he  was  an  eye-witness  of  many  of  the  events  he 
relates ;  and  assuredly  he  had  excellent  opportoaitits  of  g«o- 
ing  information  from  eye-witne»es.  He  assures  as  thai  be 
had  *  accurately  examined  all  matters  from  the  \trf  bst* 
(irapjfcoXou^ifKori  dvmB*¥  irAmy  iljtpi^«c«  >•  3) ;  and  his  wmm- 
tion  is  borne  out  by  many  marks  of  care  and  aocufaey  mhxk 
appear  in  his  narrative.  In  both  his  works  be  is  aetaf» 
lously  minute  with  respect  to  dates  and  numbera  (aDt  far 
example  Luke,  iii.  1) ;  and  he  has  taken  tho  trooUa 
to  insert  copies  of  important  documents  and  aecurato  rapom 
of  speeches.  The  examples  of  the  latter  are  vafj  oumaoai; 
of  the  former  we  have  a  striking  instaixse  in  tho  letss  4 
Lysias  to  Felix.  {Acts,  xxiii.  26.)  It  will  not  indeed  sp- 
pear  improbable  to  an  attentive  reader  of  thia  ovmngehit, 
ospeciallv  in  the  aooount  of  Paul's  voyage  firom  Csaarea  Ui 
Rome,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  keeping  a  jottmal  of 
events,  which  he  used  in  composing  his  historiea. 

The  controversy  concerning  the  sources  of  tbts  Gospel 
and  those  of  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark  has  been  aHudod  u> 
under  Gospbl.  A  t\x\\  account  of  tho  theories  framed  oo 
this  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  iho  terth 
tolume  of  Home's  *  Introduction.* 

(Lardner's  Credibility,  and  Live9  f\f  ike  Apotiks  atd 
Evangelists;  Cave's  Lives  qf  the  ApoHles  etsd  Bnm- 
f^elists;  Kuinoel,  Comment,  in  Lib,  Hist,  N,  T.  Frxdn* 
tn  Luc, ;  Calmet's  Dictionary  to  the  Bible,  by  Cbartos  Tay- 
lor; the  Introdtsctions  of  Michaelis  (by  Bishop  Msnhi 
Hug,  Horne,  and  Eichhom ;  and  Schleiermacbora  Critud 
Essay  on  the  Gospel  qf  Luket  with  Introduction  bf  lbs 
Translator.) 

LULEA-ELF.    [Bothnia.] 

LULLY,  RAYMUND.surnamed  the  Bnlighteood  Doc- 
tor, an  enthusiastic  and  remarkable  ebaracler  of  the  tlij- 
teenth  century,  was  bom  at  Palma,  in  the  island  of  M^otta. 
in  1234.   In  early  life  he  followed  his  paternal  profosiMO  o/ 
arms  in  the  service  of  the  king  of  Aragon,  ana  alisnA«Kw4 
himself  to  all  the  licence  of  a  soldier's  life.     Pasaui^  tnm 
extreme  to  extreme,  Lully  subseauently  retired  to  m  descn, 
where  he  pursued  a  lifb  of  solituoe  and  rigorous  aactfUci— . 
Here  he  pretended  to  have  had  visions,  and,  amtm^  wilicfx 
a  manifestation  of  Christ  on  the  cross,  who  called  bin  Ui  hi- 
service  and  the  convenion  of  the  Mohammedaoa.     Hen- 
upon  he  divided  all  his  property  among  the  poor ;    aod  _ 
his  thirtieth  year  he  began  to  prepare  himstjf,  by  dtI;frLi 
study,  for  the  labours  and  duties  of  a  missionary.    Leanutif 
Arabic  from  a  slave,  he  read  in  that  language  sovrral  pkJ.j- 
sophical  works,  the  perusal  of  which,  in  all  i>robobility,tii(- 
gested  those  new  views  of  grammar  and  dialectic  b;  meeL.* 
of  which  he  hoped  to  reform  science,  and  tbeieby  tho  m%x\i 
itself.     Full  of  this  idea  he  had  a  second  vi>Mm  of  iu 
Saviour  in  the  sembUnce  of  a  fier}'  seraph,  by  wbooa  be  vn 
expressly  enjoined  to  commit  to  writing  and  to  publnh  tjv 
treatise,  to  which  ho  himself  gave  the  name  of*  An  LulW 
but  which  his  followers  and  admirers  dignified  by  the  tit'c 
of  the  *  Great  Art '  ( Ars  Magna).    Having  beaought  Jaxoc* 
of  Aragon  to  establish  a  monasterv  in  Biajorca  for  the  edu- 
eation  of  thirteen  monks  in  the  Arabic  languam  oaA  tbs 
duties  of  missionaries,  he  went  to  Rome  to  seeC  the  coo»- 
tenanco  of  Pope  Honorius  IV.  for  similar  inatttntioos  au^ 
his  own  mission.     Receiving  however  htUo  onoourag^ 
ment,  he  visited  Paris  and  Genoa  with  the  aaoM  dnugn. 
and  with  similar  success.      From  Genoa  bo  cposairf  t^ 
Afriea,  where  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  lifi»  in  om* 
sequence  of  his  dispute  with  a  Mohammedan  wfaMNa  W 
sought  to  convert,  but  was  saved  by  tho  intarfsosinn  oC 
an  Arabian  mufti,  on  the  condition  of  quitting  A£rM^  fcr 
ever.    This  promise  however  he  subsequently  cnnowWtg^ 
not  to  be  binding  upon  him ;  for  after  revisiting  ItAly,  aiii 
in  vain  seeking  to  excite  sympathy  and  oo-oporaiioQ  va  bio 
designs,  he  reasssumed,  imassiatcd,  his  enthusiastic  ctitftf* 
prise.    FiocatdiDf  fli»|it^|fypnyi  aad  tkenoo  t» 
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he  Wfti  nearlf  »toned  to  death ;  uid  being  east  into  prigon, 
owed  BIB  liberty  to  the  generosity  of  some  Grenoese  mer^ 
chants.  Upon  his  return  to  Europe  Lully  visited  it^  princi- 
pal cities,  preaching  the  necessity  of  a  crusade  for  the 
Recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  a  plan  of  which  he  laid  before 
Pope  Clement  Y..  by  whom  it  was  received  with  little  or  no 
favour.  Unchecked  however  by  so  many  disappointments, 
and  with  the  ardour  of  his  enthusiasm  still  unabated,  Lully 
returned  a  third  time  to  Africa,  where  his  zeal  for  conversion 
entaifed  upon  him  dreadful  torments,  from  which  he  was  a 
secood  time  rescued  by  the  generosity  of  the  Grenoese. 
The  sufierings  however  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  were 
so  great,  that  Lully  died  on  his  passage  home  when  he  was 
just  within  sight  of  his  native  country,  in  the  year  1315. 

The  *  Ars  Magna  Lulli,  or  the  Lullian  Art,'  which  found 
a  few  admirers,  who  styled  themselves  Lullists,  after  its  in- 
ventor, and  was  subsequently  revived  and  improved  by  the 
cehbrated  Giordano  Bruno,  is  an  attempt  to  give  a  formal 
an  angement  of  all  ideas,  with  a  view  as  well  to  fhcilitate  in- 
struction as  to  syatematise  knowledge.  The  means  which 
thii  logical  macdune  employs  are: — 1,  letters  (alphabetum 
arles),  which  stand  for  certain  general  terms  common  to  all 
sciiDces,  but  especially^  to  logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  and 
thcok^;  2t  figures,  viz. — triangles,  squares,  and  circles, 
vbioh  indicate  the  relations  of  those  general  terms ;  and 
3,  sections  (camene),  in  which  the  combinations  oi  these 
kleas  or  teona  are  formed  by  the  adiustment  of  the  figures, 
in  the  angular  spaces  of  the  triangles  and  squares  certain 
predicates  are  inscribed,  and  certain  subjects  on  the  circles. 
On  the  cirol^  of  subjects,  the  triangles  of  the  predicates 
beinff  so  fixed  as  to  move  freely,  every  possible  combination 
of  ideas  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  their  revolution,  ac- 
cording as  the  angular  points  successively  pass  before  the 
letter  inscribed  on  the  margin  of  the  circle.  Hence  arise 
definitions,  ftiiQms»  and  propositions,  which  vary  infinitely 
sccQcding  to  the  diflSacent  application  of  general  or  parti- 
cular predicates  to  particular  or  general  subjects.  As  how- 
ever the  iism  which  are  selected  for  the  fundamental 
notions  of  this  mechanical  logic  are  purely  arbitrary,  the 
knowle^  to  which  it  profosses  to  lead  must  be  narrow  and 
limited,  an^  at  best  it  does  but  furnish  a  few  laws  of  uni- 
versal notions  for  analysis  and  combination.  Nevertheless 
as  the  invention,  weak  as  it  is,  was  founded  on  a  feeling  of 
the  inadequacy  of  the  dialectic  of  the  schools,  and  as  it 
furiiisfaed  a  weapon  for  its  opponents,  the  name  of  Raymund 
Ltilly  has  hem  gratefully  placed  on  the  list  of  the  reformers 
of  philosophy.  In  his  personal  character  he  seems  to  claim 
more  justly  our  admiration  for  the  iron  resolution  with 
which,  late  in  life,  and  for  the  most  part  unassisted,  he  ap- 
pUed  himself  to  the  study  of  science  and  philosophy,  and 
bt  the  ateady  resolution  with  which  be  persevered  in  his 
scheme  of  converting  the  heathen  in  dfespite  of  all  dis- 
couragements and  disappointment. 

The  works  of  Lully  have  been  edited  by  Salzinger,  *  Ray- 
nondi  Liullii  opera  omnia,'  in  10  vols.  foL,  Mayence, 
1721-42. 

LULLY  (or  LULLI),  JEAN-B  APTISTB,  the  father  of 
French  dramatic  music,  was  the  son  of  a  miller^  and  bom 
at  flocmce  in  1633.  Showing  in  his  infant  years  a  strong 
propensity  for  music,  a  kind-hearted  monk  taught  him  the 
uae  of  the  p^tar,  an  instrument  then  as  common  in  Italy  as 
it  is  BOW  m  Spain.  Having  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
Chevalier  Guise,  he  was  by  that  nobleman  recommended  to 
Mademoiselle  de  Montp^ier,  niece  of  Louis  XIV.,  as  a 
page,  and  sent  to  Paris  in  his  fourteenth  year.  But  his 
ready  wit  and  talent  found  no  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
prince&B,  for  they  we're  not  set  off  by  either  a  good  fiQ^ure  or 
a  pleaaing^  eouutenance.  Instead  therefore  of  oecoming  the 
bearer  of  the  lady's  &n,  or  perhaps  of  her  confidential  com- 
munications, he  was  placed  in  the  kitchen,  and  commenced 
his^lifeot  activity  in  the  humble  capacity  of  marmuoth  or 
scullion.  This  degradation  however  did  not  much  dis- 
courage him.  He  had  previously  acquired  some  know- 
ledge of  the  violin,  and  now  dedicated  every  spare  moment 
to  it.  His  devotion  an.d  industry  were  crowned  with  suc- 
CBsa.  The  report  of  his  skill  quickly  ascended  to  the  apart- 
saeats  of  the  princess,  who  placed  him  under  an  able  master, 
and  be  soon  was  numbered  among  the  king's  twenty-four 
Tiolioft.  He  now  aspired  to  the  rank  of  composer,  and 
having  produced  some  airs  which  '  with  ravished  ears  the 
n^narcJi  heard,'  he  was  individually  summoned  into  the 
nyal  presence,  commanded  to  perform  himself  the  oompo- 
>iiioiui  wbich  had  excited  so  much  pleasoce,  and  from  that 


moment  the  road  to  promotion  and  honour  was  opened  to 
him.  He  was  immediately  placed  at  the  head  of  a  new 
band,  denominated  Les  PetiU  Violons^  which  soon  eclipsed 
the  famous  bande  des  vinfft-quaire. 

Lully  now  was  engju^ed  to  write  music  for  the  Ballets^ 
entertainments  of  a  mixed  kind  much  admired  at  court. 
But  Louis,  ambitious  of  rivalling  the  grand  opera  not  long 
before  established  at  Venice,  and  encouraged  in  his  design 
by  the  Cardinal  Mazarin,  founded,  in  1669,  the  Acadhnie 
Boyale  de  Musique^  an  institution  which  has  ever  since 
continued  to  flourish.  At  the  head  of  this,  Lully,  who  had 
been  appointed  Surintendant  tie  la  Musique  de  la  Chambre 
du  Roif  was  soon  placed,  and  being  associated  with  Quinault, 
the  admirable  lyric  poet,  carried  into  efiect  the  king's  wishes 
to  their  utmost  extent.  His  abilities  and  exertions  were  not, 
as  is  too  usual,  suffered  to  remain  unrewarded :  besides  the 
glory  of  complete  success,  he  acquired  a  handsome  fortune, 
and  was  raised  to  the  honourable  rank  of  Secretaire  du  Roi, 
The  proud  Secretaires  hesitated  at  admitting  a  marmiton 
into  their  number.  Lully  complained  to  the  king.  *  I  have 
honoured  them,  not  you,'  said  the  monarch,  *  by  putting  a 
man  of  genius  among  Ihem.' 

On  the  recovery  of  Louis  from  a  severe  operation,  Lully 
composed  a  Te  Dewn,  and  during  a  rehearsal  of  it,  while 
beating  the  time  to  the  band  with  his  cane,  he  struck  his 
foot  a  violent  blow,  which  was  followed  by  serious  conse- 
quences, and  having  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  a  quack, 
his  life  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  credulity.  He  died  in  Paris, 
in  1687,  where,  in  the  church  de9  Petite  Piree,  his  fomily 
erected  a  splendid  monument  to  his  memory.  In  his  last 
illness  he  was  attended  by  a  priest,  who  refused  him  the 
consolations  of  the  church,  unless  he  consented  to  destroy 
the  opera  on  which  he  was  engaged.  He  complied:  the 
manuscript  was  committed  to  the  names.  A  friend,  enter- 
ing shortly  after,  reproached  him  for  having  listened  to  a 
dreaming  Jansenist.  *  Hush  I  hush  I'  whispered  the  com- 
poser, '  I  have  another  fair  copy  of  the  work  in  my  drawer.' 

Lully  was  a  shrewd  man,  possessing  a  considerable  fund 
of  humour,  and  many  pleasant  anecdotes  are  related  of  him. 
His  companionable  qualitias  led  him  too  much  into  com- 
pany, which  he  did  not  enjoy  in  a  temperate  manner,  and 
the  serious  turn  which  the  accident  just  mentioned  took  was 
imputed  to  the  bad  state  of  body  produced  by  his  habitual 
indulgences.  As  a  composer,  he  is  to  be  ranked  among 
the  finit  in  his  art  To  him  music  is  indebted  for  some  of 
its  greatest  improvements,  and  his  works  display  genius  of 
a  high  order  tempered  by  the  soundest  judgment.  Even 
Handel  acknowledged  that  he  nv)delled  his  overtures  after 
those  of  Lully ;  and  our  illustrious  Purcell  did  not  hesitate 
to  profit  by  many  hints  afibrded  by  the  nineteen  operas 
composed  by  the  favourite  of  Louis  le  Grand. 

LUMBA'GO.    [Rheumatism.] 

LUMBRI'CUS.  The  genus  Lumbricus  of  Linneeus  con- 
sisted not  only  of  the  Earth-warms,  property  so  called,  but 
of  an  Intestinal  worm  or  Entozoon  (var.  Intestinalis  y),  the 
Ascaris  lumbricoides,  which  so  often  infests  children,  and 
the  Lumbricus  marinus  or  Lug  of  our  shores,  so  much  in 
request  by  fishermen  as  a  bait  for  sea- fish.  The  genus,  as 
he  left  it,  comprised  only  the  two  species  terrestris  and 
marinus,  and  is  arranged  under  his  Vermes  (Intestina;, 
between  Ascaris  and  Lumbricus, 

Lamarck  and  Cuvier  both  place  the  genus  Lumbricus 
among  the  Annelids. 

The  former  makes  the  EchiurSes  or  LombricinSs  the 
second  family  of  his  Apod  Annelids.  He  observes  that 
they  have  in  truth  projecting  bristles  (soies)  externally;  but 
these  bristles,  rarely  fhsciculated,  are  not  retractile,  have  no 
sheath,  nor  are  they  furnished  with  pediform  mamillce, 
serving  as  a  case  for  bundles  of  retractile  bristles,  as  in 
all  the  Annelids  of  Lamarck's  two  following  orders,  the 
Antennate  Annelids  and  the  Sedentary  Annelids, 

I^marck  states  that  he  formed  this  family  at  the  expense 
of  the  genus  Lumbricus  of  LinnsBus,  or  rather  of  a  part  of 
that  genus ;  but  he  adds  that,  in  the  then  imperfect  state  of 
the  Imowledge  of  their  internal  organisation,  he  considers 
his  labours  as  imperfect  and  provisional  only.  He  assigns 
to  this  fomily  as  a  habitat  moist  earth  and  the  mud  or  sand 
(vase)  of  the  sea,  and  states  that  their  branchio  are  not 
known.  The  three  genera  placed  b^  him  under  this  fomily 
are  Lumbricus,  Th<uassema,  and  CirrattUus*  To  these  the 
editor  of  the  last  edition  adds  StemapsiSt  and  expresses 
his  opinion  that  Savign/s  gen\u  Ophelia  ought  to  be  ar- 
nrnged  dw  drraiulu,.        ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  vjm(^^ i^ 
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Cuvier  makes  the  Abranchiaia  (Let  Abranches)  the  third 
order  of  the  Annelids,  and  the  Setigeroui  Abranchiaia 
(Abranches  Sdtiger^  ou  Pourvuet  de  &oie»)  the  fii^t  order 
of  that  family.  The  order  consists  of  the  genera  Lumbricus 
and  Ncu9.  It  is  to  the  first  of  these  genera  that  we  are  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  it  is  characterized  by  a 
long  cylindrical  body  divided  by  wrinkles  into  a  great  num- 
ber of  rings,  and  by  a  mouth  without  teeth.  Cuvier  remarks 
that  the  Lumbrici  ought  to  be  subdivided;  and  Savigny 
has,  in  effect,  subdivided  the  Earth-worms  into  the  genera 
Enterion^  Hypoetpon,  and  Clitellio,  MM.  Audouin  and 
Milne  Edwards  distinguish  also  the  genus  JVophonia, 

Of  these  Enterion  has  upon  each  ring  four  pairs  of  small 
bristle-like  processes,  eieht  in  all. 

Clitellio  u  stated  to  have  two  bristle-like  prooesses  only 
on  each  ring. 

Hypogaon  has,  besides  the  other  bristle-like  processes, 
one  on  the  back  of  each  ring.  (This  form  is  noticed  as 
being  American  only.) 

Trophonia  has  on  each  ring  foiur  bundles  of  short  bristle* 
like  processes,  and  at  the  anterior  extremity  a  }^at  number 
of  long  and  brilliant  bristle-hke  processes  which  surround 
the  mouth. 

Savigny  described  upwards  of  twenty  species,  which  he 
considers  to  be  distinct,  and  to  have  been  confounded  pre- 
viously under  the  name  of  Lumbricus  lerrestris.  M. 
Morren,  in  his  'Treatise  on  the  Natural  History  and  Ana- 
tomy of  the  Lumbricui  ierrestrii'  (Brussels,  1829X  appears 
to  be  doubtful  with  regard  to  the  number  of  species  de- 
scribed by  Savigny  and  others,  and  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  they  are  merely  varieties.  M.  Milne  Edwards  (edit,  of 
Lamarcrs  Animaux  sans  Vertebres,  1838)  considers  the 
characters  on  which  Savignv  relied  as  distinctions  for  di- 
viding the  group  into  the  three  genera  as  of  little  import- 
ance. 

We  take  as  an  example  the  common  Earth-worm  {Lum- 
bricus terrestris  of  Linnnus). 

OROANlZATIOIf. 

Eternally  the  Earth-worm  presents  a  body  composed  of 
numerous  narrow  rings  closely  approximated  to  each  other ; 
at  about  one-third  of  their  length  may  be  seen^  particularly 
at  the  season  of  reproduction,  the  clitellum^  which  becomes 
at  that  time  a  highlv  important  agent  The  colour  of  the 
body  is  reddish  or  bluish,  and  of  a  shining  aspect,  and  the 
animal  has  the  power  of  secreting  a  viscous  substance, 
which  forms  a  sort  of  protecting  sheath  to  its  body,  and 
greatlv  faciUtates  its  progress  through  the  earth.  The 
animal  is  eyeless,  and  unprovided  with  either  tentacles, 
branchin,  or  cirrhi. 

Respiratory  System. — The  generally  received  opinion  is 
that  the  blood  of  the  Earth-worms  is  aerated  by  means  of 
lateral  series  of  small  pyriform  vesicles,  analogous  to  the 
breathing  sacs  of  the  Leech  [Lsbch,  voL  xiii.,  p.  382],  and 
opening  externally  by  very  minute  pores. 

Digestive  System, — The  mouth  consists  of  two  lips  with- 
out tentacles  or  armature  of  any  description ;  but  the  upper 
lip  is  elongated  and  proboscidiform.  The  (Bsophagus,  which 
is  a  wide  membranous  canal,  is  continued  straight  down  for 
half  an  inch,  and  ends  in  a  dilated  bag  or  reservoir,  to 
which  succeeds  a  muscular  stomach  or  gizzard,  disposed  in 
the  form  of  a  riu|(.  The  intestine  b  constricted  at  each 
segment  of  the  animal  by  a  series  of  lieaments  or  partitions, 
connecting  it  to  the  parietes  of  the  body,  and  swells  out  the 
intermediate  spaces,  when  distended  by  the  particles  of 
earth.  (See  tne  Catalogue  qfths  Physiological  Series  qf 
Comparative  Anatomy  in  the  Museum  qf  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  in  London,  voL  L,  and  the  preparation  in  tne 
Gallery,  Na  470.) 

Nervous  System. — ^The  nervous  s^tem  of  the  Earth-worm 
consists  of  a  series  of  small  ganglions  close  to  each  other. 
In  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  is  a  preparation. 
No.  1296  {Gallery,  Phys.  Series),  illustrative  of  this  system. 
It  is  an  Earth-worm  {Lumbricus  terrestris,  Linn.)  with  the 
ventral  parietes  of  the  abdomen  removed  to  show  the  ner- 
vous chords,  their  ganglions,  and  lateral  branches.  The 
divergence  of  the  two  main  lateral  chords,  in  order  to  pass 
to  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  ossophagus,  is  clearly  shown 
(Cci/.,  vol  iii.,  part  1). 

Generative  ^ftovt.— Allotriandrous,  or  with  male  organs 
ao  disposed  as  to  fecundate  the  ova  of  a  different  individual. 
(Owen.)  Cuvier  was  of  opinion  that  they  were  hermaphro- 
ditM,  but  that  it  waa  pouible  that  t))eiriunotion  only  itrvod 


to  excite  each  other  to  fecundate  themsdvec.  It  ha*  hen 
doubled  whether  these  animals  are  oviparous,  ovori^tpaiuus 
or  viviparous.  M.  Montfigre  and  Sir  Everard  Home  sap- 
posed  them  to  be  viviparous.  M.  Leon  Dufour  ( !  »3  6  and  1  •»  >  i 
asserts  that  they  are  oviparous,  in  which  opinion  be  is  juii^^ 
by  M.  Dugds  (1828),  who  believes  that  the  hving  venairuj.' 
animals  which  M.  Mont^re  took  for  young  Lumbrta  vrrc 
intestinal  worms  only.  M.  Morren,  in  the  work  aLwxe 
alluded  to  (1829),  states  that  the  mode  of  reprodurtkn  » 
both  oviparous  and  ovoviviparous :  that  is,  we  ap|«vli«t^, 
the  animal  under  certain  unfavourable  circomstanrcs  v.ju 
like  the  viper,  deposit  the  eges,  instead  of  hatchini^  thru 
internally.  The  statement  of  M.  Mont^re  is  thai  the  ci:.:* 
descend  between  the  intestine  and  the  external  cfliv>elopr  t» 
the  circumference  of  the  rectum  (jusq*  aulour  du  itctuu  t. 
where  they'  are  hatched,  according  to  Cuvier,  the  yuui ; 
making  their  exits  fVom  the  anus.  M.  Dufour,  on  the  a*.- 
trarv,  says  that  thev  produce  eggs  analogous  to  those  of  tU 
leecnes.  In  the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Sargvoos  i<Ji»l- 
lery,  Phys.  Series,  No.  2294),  the  anterior  moiety  of  u 
Earth-worm  {Lumbricus  terrestris,  Linn.)  ia  aboWB  wi't 
the  parietes  of  the  body  slit  open  along  the  back,  and  Uc 
two  halves  divaricated,  so  as  to  expose  the  alimentayry  esaJl 
testes,  and  ovaries.  Four  portions  of  black  bristte  ladmu 
the  four  testes,  which  are  the  small  white  globular  bodvi 
immediately  exterior  to  the  bristles,  two  on  each  vde.  Tbi 
ovaria  are  the  lar^r  oval  bodies,  of  a  less  pore  white  thai 
the  testes,  in  the  mterspace  between  the  briatka.  They  m 
four  on  each  side,  and  increase  in  size  as  they  ara  sitasi«4 
more  posteriorly.  Each  of  these  essential  ofgaoa  oi  nepn»- 
duction  baa  a  separate  external  aperture,  which  is  «rn 
minute ;  and  impregnation  takes  place  by  the  appoaition  i^ 
the  genital  outlets  of  one  indivuiual  to  those  of  anonber. 
without  intromission,  as  in  the  leech.  In  this  state  two  RartlH 
worms  are  preserved  in  a  succeeding  series  (Owcil,  C^, 
vol  iv.) ;  Nos.  2295  and  2296  are  also  |MreparatMNia  iUoOrs- 
tive  of  the  organs  of  generation  in  these  animala. 

Organs  qf  Progression. — Earth-worms  creep  at  a  gr^il 
pace  by  means  of  muscular  contraction  and  dtlatatinn  srt- 
ing  on  the  rings,  which  carry  on  their  under-«ide  thf 
bristle-like  processes  above  mentioned :  these  last  opcfsu 
as  feet.  The  power  of  elongation  is  considerable,  aiid  iIm 
anterior  part  of  the  animal  acts  as  a  sort  of  awl  in  pec^ 
traiing  the  earth. 

Habits,  4^.— The  Earth-worm,  as  far  as  relates  to  I't 
appearance  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  may  be  sui- 
sidered  almost  a  nocturnal  animal.  In  the  ni^taeasoo  sbi 
at  early  morning  hundreds  may  be  seen,  though  not  oot. 
unless  they  are  disturbed  either  by  moving  the  gruond  •' 
pouring  liquids  into  their  holes,  is  to  be  found  moving  sbuci 
in  the  day.  The  power  of  reproducing  parts  aAer  mvtihiKA 
is,  as  most  must  nave  noticed,  very  great  in  thia  aniiaal 

Utility  to  3f<m.— The  worm-cast^  which  so  mnch  aauM 
the  gardener  by  deforming  his  smooth-ahaven  lawoa,  art  •'' 
no  small  importance  to  the  agriculturist ;  and  thts  dsapiml 
creature  is  not  only  of  great  service  in  loosening  the  «a;^ 
and  rendering  it  permeable  by  air  and  water,  but  »  alw  a 
most  active  and  powerful  agent  in  adding  to  tba  dcfd 
of  the  soil,  and  in  covering  comparatively  barren  uvt* 
with  a  superficial  layer  of  wholesome  motild.     In  •  PP* ' 
'On  the  Formation  of  Mould,'   read  before  the  Ocuk* 
gical  Society  of  London,  by  Charles  Darwin,  Baq^  .F.G>. 
tne  author  commenced  by  remarking  on  twx>  of  the  i»»£ 
striking  characters  by  which  the  superficial  layer  of  earti^ 
or,  as  It  is  conunonly  called,  vegetable  mould,  ia  daTi'. 
guished.  These  are,  its  nearly  homogeneous  nature,  altbabr- 
overly ing  different  kinds  pf  subsoil,  and  the  uniform  ftncoe* 
of  its  particles.  The  latter  fiict  mav  be  well  obserwd  to  u-* 
gravelly  country,  where,  although  in  a  ploughed  ftiU.  s 
large  proportion  of  the  soil  consists  of  small  stonea,  3«<  .£ 
old  pasture-land  not  a  single  Pfbble  will  be  found  with  - 
some  inches  of  the  surface.    The  author's  alteolMa  mm 
called  to  this  subject  by  Mr.  Wedgwood,  of  Macr  Halt  ;= 
Staffordshire,  who  showed  him  several  fields,  some  of  «hir&, 
a  few  years  before,  had  been  covered  with  lime,  and  o&hc a 
with  burnt  marl  and  cinders.    These  substanrea*  in  w^o 
case,  are  now  buried  to  the  depth  of  some  iuches  bcnaau 
the  turf,    lliree  fields  were  examined  with  cane:  the  ftru 
consisted  of  good  pusture-land,  which  had  been  linwd.  wn^ 
out  having  been  ploughed,  about  twelve  }*eaf«  and  a  h*^'' 
before ;  the  turf  was  about  half  an  inch  thick ;  and  t«  j 
inches  and  a  half  beneath  it  was  a  layer  or  row  of  anal 
aggrtftttd  lompi  of  th«  hm$$  fonaiiiii  at  au  aqwl  AmpK 
uigitized  by  VJ^^A^v  iv^ 
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ft  well-marked  white  line.  The  soil  heneath  thu  was  of  a 
gravelly  nature,  and  differed  very  considerably  from  the 
mould  nearer  the  surface.  About  three  years  since  cinders 
were  likewise  spread  on  this  field :  these  are  now  buried  at 
the  depth  of  one  inch,  forming  a  line  of  btack  spots  parallel 
to  and  above  the  white  layer  of  lime.  Some  other  cinders, 
which  had  been  scattered  in  another  part  of  the  same  field, 
were  either  still  lying  on  the  surface  or  entangled  in  the 
roots  of  the  grass.  The  second  field  examined  was  remark- 
able only  from  the  cinders  being  now  buried  in  a  layer, 
neariy  an  inch  thick,  three  incnes  beneath  the  surfoce. 
This  layer  was  in  parts  so  continuous,  that  the  superficial 
mould  was  only  attached  to  the  subsoil  of  red  clay  by  the 
longer  roots  of  the  grass. 

The  history  of  the  third  field  is  more  complete.  Pre- 
Tiously  to  fifteen  years  since  it  was  waste  land ;  but  at  that 
time  it  was  drained,  harrowed,  ploughed,  and  well  covered 
with  bomt  marl  and  cinders.  It  Ims  not  since  been  dis- 
turbed, and  now  supports  a  tolerably  good  pasture.  The 
section  here  was  turf  half  an  inch,  moula  two  inches 
and  a  half,  a  layer  one  and  aJ^alf  inch  thick,  oomfjosed  of 
fragmentB  of  burnt  marl  (coApicuous  from  their  bright  red 
colour,  and  some  of  considerable  site,  namely,  one  inch  by 
half  an  inch  broad,  and  a  quarter  thick),  of  cinders,  and  a 
few  quartz  pebbles  mingled  with  earth ;  lastly,  about  four 
inches  and  a  half  beneath  the  surfiice  was  the  original  black 
peaty  soil.  Thus  beneath  a  laver  (nearly  four  inches  thick) 
of  fine  particles  of  earth,  mixed  with  some  vegetable  matter, 
those  substances  now  occurred,  which,  fifteen  years  before, 
had  been  spread  on  the  surface.  Mr.  Darwin  stated  that 
the  appearance  in  all  cases  was  as  if  the  fragments  had, 41s 
the  farmers  believe,  worked  themselves  down.  It  does  not 
however  appear  at  all  possible  that  either  the  powdered 
lime  or  the  fragments  of  burnt  marl  and  the  pebbles  could 
sink  through  compact  earth  to  some  inches  beneath  the 
lorfi^e,  and  still  remain  in  a  continuous  layer ;  nor  is  it 
probable  that  the  decay  of  the  grass,  although  adding  to 
the  sur£ftce  some  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  mould, 
should  separate  in  so  short  a  time  the  fine  from  the  coarse 
earth,  and  accumulate  the  former  on  those  objects  which 
80  lately  were  strewed  on  the  surface.  Mr.  Darwin  also 
remarked  that  near  towns,  in  fields  which  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  ploughed,  he  had  often  been  surprised  by  finding 
pieces  of  pottery  and  bones  some  inches  below  the  turf.  On 
the  mountains  of  Chile  he  had  been  perplexed  by  noticing 
elevated  marine  shells,  covered  by  earth,  in  situations 
where  rain  could  not  have  washed  it  on  them. 

The  explanation  of  these  circumstances,  which  occurred 
to  Mr.  Wedgwood,  although  it  may  at  first  appear  trivial, 
the  author  does  not  doubt  is  the  correct  one,  namely,  that 
tbe  whole  is  due  to  the  digestive  process  by  which  the  com- 
mon Earth-worm  is  supported.  On  carefully  examining 
between  the  blades  of  grass  in  the  fields  above  described, 
tbe  author  found  that  there  was  scarcely  a  space  of  two 
ukchts  square  without  a  little  heap  of  the  cylindrical  cast- 
ings of  worms.  It  is  well  known  tnat  worms  swallow  earthy 
matter,  and  that,  having  separated  the  serviceable  portion, 
they  eject  at  the  mouth  of  their  burrows  the  remainder  in 
little  intestino-shaped  heaps.  The  worm  is  unable  to  swal- 
low coarse  particles;  and  as  it  would  naturally  avoid  pure 
lime,  the  fine  earth  lying  beneath  either  the  cinders  and 
burnt  marl,  or  the  powdered  lime,  would,  by  a  slow  process, 
be  removed  and  thrown  up  to  the  surface.  This  supposition 
is  not  imaginary,  for  in  the  field  in  which  cinders  bad  been 
spread  out  onlv  half  a  year  before,  Mr.  Darwin  actually  saw 
the  castings  of  the  worms  heaped  on  the  smaller  fragments. 
Nor  is  the  agency  so  trivial  as  it  at  first  might  be  thought, 
tbe  great  number  of  Earth-worms  (as  every  one  must  be 
aware  who  has  ever  dug  in  a  grass-field)  making  up  for  the 
insignificant  quantity  of  work  which  each  performs. 

On  the  above  hypothesis,  the  great  advantage  of  old 
pasture-land,  which  &rmers  are  always  particularly  averse 
from  breaking  up,  is  explained ;  for  the  worms  must  require 
a  cuQsiderable  length  of  time  to  prepare  a  thick  stratum  of 
mould,  bv  thoroughly  mingling  the  original  constituent 
parts  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  manures  aoded  by  man.  In 
the  peaty  field,  in  fifteen  years,  about  three  inches  and  a 
half  had  been  well  digested.  It  is  probable  however  that 
th^  process  is  continued,  though  at  a  slow  rate,  to  a  much 
gteater  depth ;  for  as  often  as  a  worm  is  compelled  by  dry 
weather  or  any  other  cause  to  descend  deep,  it  must  bring 
to  the  surface*  when  it  empties  the  contenu  of  iu  bodv,  a 
Nw  pttrtiel«t  of  eavtL  The  author  oonoluded  by  timAtklng, 


that  it  is  probable  that  every  particle  of  earth  in  old  pasture- 
land  has  passed  through  the  intestines  of  worms,  and  hence 
that  in  some  senses  the  term  *  animal  mould '  would  be 
more  appropriate  than  '  vegetable  mould.'  The  agricul- 
turist, in  ploughing  the  ground,  follows  a  method  strictly 
natural ;  and  he  only  imitates  in  a  rude  manner,  without 
being  able  either  to  bury  the  pebbles  or  to  sift  the  fine  from 
the  coarse  soil,  the  work  wluch  nature  is  daily  performing 
by  the  agency  of  the  Earth-worm. 

Since  this  paper  was  read  Mr.  Darwin  has  received 
from  Staffordshire  the  two  following  statements:—].  In 
the  spring  of  1835  a  boggy  field  was  so  thickly  covered  with 
sand  that  the  surface  appeared  of  a  red  colour,  but  the  sand 
is  now  overlaid  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  soil.  2.  About 
eighty  years  ago  a  field  was  manured  with  marl,  and  it  has 
been  since  ploughed,  but  it  is  not  known  at  what  exact 

Seriod.  An  imperfect  layer  of  the  marl  now  exists  at  a 
epth,  very  carefully  measured  from  the  sur&ce,  of  twelve 
inches  in  some  places  and  fourteen  in  others,  the  difference 
corresponding  to  the  top  and  hollows  of  the  ridges  or  butts. 
It  is  certain  that  the  marl  was  buried  before  the  field  was 
ploughed,  because  the  fragments  are  not  scattered  through 
the  soil,  but  constitute  a  layer  which  is  horizontalr  and 
therefore  not  parallel  to  the  undulations  of  the  ploughed 
stirfiMse.  No  plough,  moreover,  could  reach  the  marl  in  its 
present  position,  as  the  ftirrows  in  this  neighbourhood  are 
never  more  than  eight  inches  in  depth.  In  the  above  paper 
it  is  shown  that  three  inches  and  a  half  of  mould  had  been 
accumulated  in  fifteen  years;  and  in  this  case,  within 
eighty  years  (that  is,  on  the  supposition,  rendered  probable 
from  the  agricultural  state  of  this  part  of  the  country,  that 
the  field  had  never  before  been  marled)  the  Earth-worms 
have  covered  the  marl  with  a  bed  of  earth  averting  thir- 
teen inches  in  thickness.  (Proceedings  qf  the  Geological 
Society  qf  London,  vol.  ii.,  1837-38.) 

LUMME,  a  name  for  the  bird  called  the  Speckled  Diver, 
or  Speckled  Loon  {Colymbtu  Arcticus,  Linn.). 

LUNACY.  Unsoundness  of  mind  is  perhaps  the  most 
accurate  definition  of  the  present  legal  meaning  of  this  term 
that  can  be  given.  Formerly  a  distinction  was  made  between 
lunatics  and  idiots :  a  lunatic  being  described  as  one  who  has 
had  understanding,  but  from  some  cause  has  lost  the  use  of 
his  reason ;  and  an  idiot,  as  one  who  has  had  no  under- 
standing from  his  nativity.  The  distinction  between  these 
two  classes  of  persons  of  unsound  mind  also  produced  some 
important  differences  in  the  management  of  their  property. 
These  have  now  fallen  into  disuse,  and  therefore  it  will  ba 
sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  article  to  consider  the  con- 
sea  uences  to  the  individual  of  unsoundness  of  mind  gene- 
rally. Strictly  speaking,  perhaps  a  lunatic  is  one  who  has 
lucid  intervals,  but  this  distinction  may  also  at  the  present 
dav  be  disregarded. 

Fersons  otunsound  mind  may  inherit  or  succeed  to  land 
or  personal  property  either  by  representation,  devise,  or  be- 
quest, but  they  cannot  be  executors  or  administrators,  or 
make  a  will,  or  bind  themselves  by  contract  It  is  stated 
by  Blackstone  that  the  conveyances  and  purchases  of  per- 
sons of  unsound  mind  are  voidable,  but  not  actually  void ; 
this  however  perhaps  needs  some  qualification,  for  a  bargain 
and  sale,  or  surrender,  &c.,  and  also  personal  contracts  made 
or  entered  into  by  such  persons,  are  actually  void  as  against 
their  heirs  or  other  representatives,  though  it  is  true  a  feoff- 
ment with  livery  of  seisin  was  voidable  only.  [Conybyances.] 
A  person  of  unsound  mmd,  though  he  atterwards  be  re- 
stored to  reason,  is  not  permitted  to  allege  his  own  insanity 
in  order  to  avoid  his  own  act ;  for  no  man  is  allowed  to  stul- 
tiiy  himself,  or  plead  his  own  disability  (13  Vesey,  690), 
unless  he  has  been  imposed  upon  in  consequence  of  his 
mental  incapacity  (2  Carr.  &  P.  178;  3  Carr.  &  P.  1,  30); 
and  an  action  will  lie  against  a  lunatic  upon  his  contract  for 
necessaries  suitable  to  his  station.  The  reader  is  referred 
for  information  upon  this  subject  to  I  Blackst.  Comm.,  291 ; 
1  FonbL  Eq,,  b.  1,  c.  2 ;  2  Sugd.  POw,,  295-6 ;  5  Barn.  &  C. 
1 70 ;  Moody  &  M.  105, 6.  Acts  done  during  a  lucid  inter\al 
are  valid,  but  the  burthen  of  proving  that  at  the  time  when 
the  act  was  done  the  party  was  sane  and  conscious  of  his 
proceedings,  lies  upon  the  person  asserting  this  fact  The 
marriage  of  a  person  of  unsound  inind,  except  it  be  solem- 
nized during  a  lucid  interval,  is  void. 

The  degree  of  responsibility  under  which  persons  of  un- 
sound mind  are  placed  with  respect  to  crimes  committed  Dv 
them,  as  well  as  the  degree  of  unsoundness  of  mind  which 
ihould  h%  ooniidered  Aft  deprivmg  the  party  of  that  amount 
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of  gelf-eantrol  which  oonsUtutes  him  a  retponsihle  igent, 
are  in  a  painful  state  of  uncertainty.  As  a  general  rule  it 
may  however  bo  laid  down  that  where  unsoundness  of  mind, 
of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  the  party  incompetent  to  ex- 
ercise any  self-control,  is  established,  criminal  punishment 
will  not  be  inflicted ;  but  that  he  wiU  be  kept  in  safe  cus- 
ody  during  the  pleasure  of  the  crown  (39  &  40  Geo.  11I.» 
c.  94,  and  1  &  2  Vict.,  c.  14).  On  the  subject  of  criminal 
responsibility,  and  what  constitutes  unsoundness  of  mind 
in  a  legal  point  of  view,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  various 
treatises  on  medical  jurisprudence,  particularly  to  that  by 
Dr.  Ray,  lately  published  at  Boston  in  the  United  States: 
and  also  generallv  to  Dr.  Haslam*s  *  Observations  on  Mad- 
ness and  Melancholy,*  'Medical  Jurisprudence  as  it  relates 
to  Insanitv,*  *  Illustrations  of  Madness,'  and  his  other 
works.    The  following  remarks  may  however  be  useful. 

In  lunacy  the  question  to  be  decided  is  not  whether  the 
individual  be  actually  of  sound  mind,  though  a  jury  on 
an  inquisition  held  under  a  commission  of  lunacy  must  ex- 
prey's  their  opinion  or  finding  in  the  form  that  the  alleged 
lunatic  is  of '  unsound  mind'  (In  re  Hoimfis,  1  Russell,  18i); 
but  though  such  must  be  the  finding  in  order  to  make  a 
man  legally  a  Lunatic,  the  real  question  is  whethpr  or 
not  the  departure  from  the  slate  of  sanity  be  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  justify  the  confinement  of  the  individual,  or 
the  imjpositiou  of  restraint  upon  him  as  regards  the  dis- 
posal of  his  property.  No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  by 
which  to  ensure  a  right  decision :  but  in  all  such  inquiries 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  insanity  varies  infinitely  in 
its  forms  and  degrees.  It  should  be  particulariy  remem- 
bered that  persons  may  be  of  weak  mind,  and  eccentric, 
and  even  be  the  subjects  of  delusions  on  certain  subjects, 
and  yet  both  inofi*ensive  and  capable  of  directing  pecuniary 
matters.  The  individual's  natural  character  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  as  accounting  for  eccentricities  of  man- 
ner and  temper,  and  his  education  in  estimating  his  igno- 
rance and  apparent  want  of  intellect ;  and  lastly  due  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  the  irritation  and  excitement  pro- 
duced in  a  mind,  perhaps  naturally  weak,  by  the  inquiry 
itscl(  and  the  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  his  liberty  and 
property.  Confidence  should  not  be  placed  in  depositions 
or  evidence  founded  on  short  and  mattentive  examina- 
tions. 

Sometimes  the  madman  conceals  his  disease,  and  with 
such  remarkable  cunning  and  dissimulation  that  the  detec- 
tion cf  it  is  very  ditficuU:  this  is  more  particularly  the  case 
when  the  insanity  consists  in  some  hallucination ;  and  here, 
unless  the  nature  of  the  delusion  be  known,  it  will  often  be 
in  vain  to  attempt  to  elucidate  by  questions  any  proof  of 
unsoundness  of  mind.  Those  wiio  are  insane  on  particular 
subjects  will  reason  correctly  on  ordinary  and  trivial  points, 
provided  these  do  not  become  associated  with  the  prevaihng 
notions  which  constitute  their  disease. 

When  insanity  is  urged  as  the  ground  of  non-responsi- 
bility for  a  criminal  act,  it  has  been  erroneously  held  that 
the  main  point  to  be  ascertained  is,  whether  the  individual 
has  or  baa  *  a  sense  of  good  and  evil/  '  of  rieht  and  wrong.' 
B«it  this,  though  the  doctrine  of  the  English  law,  is  found 
incapable  of  practical  application  ;  and  the  records  of  trials 
of  this  kind  show  that  tne  guide  to  the  decision  has  gene- 
rally been  the  proof,  or  absence  of  proof,  that  insanity  of 
some  kind  existed  at  the  time  of  the  act,  although  before 
and  after  it  the  power  of  reasoning  and  the  knowled^ 
of  rieht  and  wrong  might  be  retained.  Thus,  on  the  trial 
of  Hatfield  for  shooting  at  George  III.,  Krskine  argued 
that  the  existence  of  a  delusion  in  the  mind  absolves  from 
criminal  responsibility,  if  it  be  shown  that  the  delusion  and 
criminal  act  were  connected ;  and  on  this  principle  Hat- 
field was  acquitted,  but  confined  for  life.  BelUngham  how- 
ever, who  shot  Mr.  Percival  under  an  equally  powerful  de- 
lusion, in  consequence  of  the  greater  excitement  in  the 
public  mmd  occasioned  by  the  result  of  the  insane  act,  was 
convicted  and  executed.  In  many  instances  liomicide  has 
been  prompted,  not  by  any  insane  hallucination  or  delusion, 
but  by  a  morbid  irapulMj  to  kill.  Here  there  is  generally 
evidence  of  the  feclini^  and  propensities  of  the  individuid 
ha^-ing  been  previously  disordcre<l.  of  his  being  in  fact  the 
subject  of  moral  insanity  [Insanity],  and  judgment  in 
such  cases  is  aided  by  the  absence  of  motive  to  the  act. 
Where  the  general  conduct  of  the  prisoner  has  been  such 
as  to  indicate  unsoundness  of  mind,  even  though  consider- 
able contrivance  has  accompanied  the  act,  or  where  there 
iM  evidence  of  his  having  been  the  subject  of  an  irresistible 


impulse  to  kill,  it  is  becoming  now  the  fvteliet  tft  ftad  a 
verdict  of  acquittal,  in  opposition  to  the  older  auibontink 
who  confined  the  exemption  from  responsibilitj  oo  i^ 
ground  of  insanity  within  very  narrow  limiu. 

A  lunatic  is,  according  to  law,  responsible  for  Acta  tnm- 
mitted  during  *  lucid  intervaU,'  a  term  bv  vhic^  m  mmUt' 
stood  however,  not  mere  remissions  of  the  Violence  U  Uw 
disease,  but  periods  during  which  the  mind  fsni»»i  «« 
perfectiv  sane  condition.  In  forming  an  opiaioo  cuwcn 
ing  such  lucid  intervals,  it  is  to  be  remembevsd  tlial  u^ 
alienee  of  the  signs  of  insanity  must  have  coaaidcnV. 
duration  before  it  can  be  thence  concluded  thai  tb«  bii&«i  « 
perfectly  sane ;  and  that  lunatics,  when  apparviiUy  r«a- 
valescent,  are  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  paraxyBiM. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  points  to  be  determiacil  is  «iili 
regard  to  the  mental  capacity  of  old  persons,  in  vboai  ti^ 
mind  is  confessedly  impaired.  The  decay  of  ititrflnci  u 
old  age  is  first  manifested  in  the  lots  of  memoffj  eC  per- 
sons, things,  and  dates,  and  particularly  with  respect  t 
recent  impressions.  But  it  is  not  the  mere  liabibtv  to  lU- 
^et  names,  &c.,  which  will  render  the  will  of  an  aid  pcnr 
mvalid ;  it  should  be  shown  That  in  conversatioa  ahoot  hi^ 
afiairs,  and  his  friends  and  relations,  be  did  not  eiio-; 
suflicient  knowledge  of  both  to  dispose  of  the  fomwr  mjth 
sound  and  untranunelled  judgment.  Many  old  men  mm: 
stupid  and  forgetful,  but  when  their  attentian  is  fairly  iui 
on  their  property,  business,  and  family  affsiis.  tindeintaxki 
them  perfectly,  and  display  sagacity  in  their  remarks 

The  care  and  custody  of  idiots  and  lunatks  forai  a  bnusrh 
of  the  royal  prerogative,  and  were  fidrmerly  admimstctod  t> 
the  lung  himself.  Since  the  dissolutioo  of  tha  Court  i^f 
Wards,  the  lord  chancellor  has  been  spedally  appoinlwd  to 
exercise  this  power.  [Qiancellor.]  The  melnod  of  rac- 
ing a  person  to  be  of  unsound  mind,  for  the  purpose  cf  dr- 
priving  him  of  the  control  of  his  property,  and,  wfaecc  tbr 
circumstances  require  it,  providing  for  the  safe  coslody  tf 
his  person,  is  as  follows.  The  lora  chancellor  upon  pcuii  a 
supported  by  affidavits,  and  in  some  cases  upon  a  paiss^i 
interview  also  with  the  alleged  lunatic,  when  audi  a 
course  seems  necessary,  grants  a  oommissiun  to  uiqict 
into  the  state  of  mind  of  the  party,  and  if  the  jury  ah>^ii 
find  him  to  be  lunatic  or  of  unsound  mind  (one  of  vi  u 
modes  of  finding  is  absolutely  nec^sary),  the  can  d  i* 
person  is  committed  to  some  relation  or  other  fit  penr; 
with  a  suitable  allowance  for  maintenance,  who  is  eaiM 
the  committee  of  the  person ;  and  the  cere  of  the  eetalt  a 
committed  either  to  the  same  or  some  other  person.  mi^» 
called  the  committee  of  the  estate.  [Gcardi  aw.]  The  tj»- 
mission  is  a  proceeding  issuing  from  the  common-law  s«Af  % 
the  Court  of  Chancery  ;  but  after  the  appointoieoi  of  iv 
committee,  the  chancellor  acts  by  virtue  oi  his  _ 
thority,  and  his  orders  are  enforced  by  the  genml 
of  the  court  The  committee  of  the  estate  is  oonmkwd  st 
a  mere  bailiff  appointed  by  the  crown  for  the  sole  intefns  •/ 
the  owner,  and  without  any  regard  to  his  snooe«ars;  bt: 
the  court  will  order  allowances  to  be  made  to  near  neiliih^* 
of  the  party  who  is  of  unsound  mind,  and  even  to  his  nam-. 
child,  where  the  circumstances  of  the  several  parties  jostJi 
and  require  it,  and  will  direct  proper  acts  to  be  done  w  tl* 
management  of  the  estate,  as  repair  of  buildings,  fMo^  •■( 
timber  which  is  deteriorating,  &c 

On  the  general  subject  see  Stock  On  the  Law  qf  AU 
Compotes  Mentis;  and  Collinson  On  Lunacy* 

LUNAR  OBSERVATION  generaUy  meant  an  ehsir^ 
vat  ion  of  the  moon's  distance  from  a  star,  for  Urn  pvr^ 
pose  of  finding  the  longitude.  [Lonoituob  and  LATnTW, 
Methods  op  Finding.] 

LUNAR  THEORY.  By  the  theory  of  a  plaaat  « 
meant  the  deduction  of  its  motion  fh>m  the  law  of  giavita 
tion.  This  subject  is  discussed  in  the  article  GaATtTAnoa 
For  the  numerical  data  see  Mooif. 

LUNATIC.    [Lunacy.] 

LUNATIC  ASYLUMS.  Besides  the  large  endoved  ba^ 
pitals  (as  the  Bethlehem)  and  county  asylums,  there  ax*  a«- 
merous  private  establishments  for  the  reception  oftheinastw. 
In  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster,  and  seven  mt^ 
around,  and  in  the  counter  of  Middlesex,  these  aayluss  ar* 
under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  Coaaa*- 
sioners  of  Lunacv,  who  are  appointed  annually  by  the  lord 
chancellor  for  the  purpose  of  licensing  and  visttiof  maek 
houses.  The  commissioners  are  in  number  not  less  tlvn 
15  and  not  more  than  20 :  four  or  A^e  must  be  pbyskianw 
and  two  barristers.  In  other  parti  of  Bngkad 
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mwvn  of  gmitiDg  licences  and  appointing  visitors  are 
delegated  to  the  justices  in  general  or  o uarter- sessions ; 
bat  notiees  of  all  sach  licences  are  forwaraed  to  the  office 
of  the  metropolitan  commisftioners. 

No  person  can  he  admitted  into  a  house  kept  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  insane  without  a  certificate  signed  hy  two 
medical  men»  not  interested  in  the  profits  of  the  estahlish- 
ment,  who  must  have  separately  yisitctd  and  examined  the 
patient  within  seven  days  hefore  his  admission  into  the 
uylum;  or^  upon  satisfactory  reasons  heing  shown,  the 
oertiflcate  may  have  the  signature  of  one  medical  man  only, 
but  then  it  must  be  signed  by  a  second  within  seven  days 
after  the  patient's  admission. 

A  nuiety  of  statutes  have  been  passed  for  the  manage- 
ment and  regulation  of  houses  for  the  reception  of  persons 
of  unsound  mind,  and  of  county  lunatic  asylums  for  the 
maintenance  of  pauper  and  criminal  lunatics,  the  last  of 
which  is  3  &  4  Will.  IV..  c.  64,  continued  by  I  &  2  Vict.,  o.  73. 

(For  the  treatment  of  lunatics  see  Insanity.) 

LUNATION,  the  time  between  two  new  moons. 
[Moon.] 

LUND  is  a  town  in  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Scane 
and  Lan  of  Malmohus,  in  55°  40'  N.  lat.  and  13''  10' £. 
long.,  aboat  seven  miles  from  the  Sound.  It  is  situated  in 
the  centre  of  an  extensive  plain  of  great  fertility,  which  pro- 
duces richer  crops  of  wheat  than  any  other  district  of  Swe- 
den :  tobacco  ana  madder  are  also  raised  in  it.  The  streets 
nn  straight  and  wide,  and  the  houses  commonly  of  two 
floors,  aiMl  many  of  them  surrounded  by  orchards  and  gar- 
dens, in  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  cathedral,  a  laige 
and  magnificent  building  of  hewn  stone.  Lund  is  the  seat 
ofabibhop,  and  has  a  celebrated  university.  Between  the 
cathedral  and  the  university  buildings  is  a  space  planted 
with  lime-trees,  and  kept  in  ^ood  order.  The  university 
buildinjTS,  erected  in  1668,  consist  at  present  of  two  exten- 
sive edifices,  the  old  and  new  one.  The  former,  which  is 
the  larger,  is  three  stories  high,  and  has  a  tower.  In  the 
im>und-tloor  is  the  historical  museum ;  there  are  also  two 
lecture-rooms.  In  the  second  floor  is  the  library,  which 
consists  of  nearly  40,000  volumes,  among  which  are  a  few 
valuable  manuscripts.  In  the  third  floor  is  the  lecture- 
room  for  mathematics,  and  the  collection  of  instruments. 
The  observatory  is  in  the  tower.  The  new  university 
butJcltng  contains  the  meeting-rooms  of  the  senate  and  of 
the  four  £iculties,  and  likewise  the  archives ;  in  the  second 
floor  are  the  collections  of  natural  hbtory.  Tlie  chemical 
laboratory  is  in  a  separate  building.  There  is  a  botanical 
garden  belonging  to  the  universitv.  In  the  building  at- 
tached to  it  is  the  lecture-room  for  botany,  and  in  the  upper 
Uoor  the  lecture-room  for  anatomv,  with  numerous  prepara- 
tions. Near  the  botanical  garden  is  a  plantation  called 
Paradtslycka,  in  which  foreign  forest-trees  are  grown  for 
«ie,  and  transplanted  to  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The 
DQmber  of  students  amounted  in  1 830  to  632 ;  the  popula- 
tion of  the  town,  according  to  the  census  of  1825,  is  nearly 
4090,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  now  exceeds  4500  souls.  An 
actiTe  commerce  in  the  produce  of  the  at^acent  country  is 
rarried  on  between  Lund  and  Malmo.  (Forseirs  Statistics 
cf  Sweden  ;  Schubert,  Reise  durch  Schwedeih  Noncegen, 

LUNDIN,  SIR  ALAN,  of  Lundin,  or  Lundie.  in  the 
shire  of  Forfar,  was  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  do  Lundin, 
who  held  the  office  of  kind's  hostiarius,  or  door- ward,  and 
was  one  of  the  magnates  Scotia)  who  ratified  the  marriage 
of  king  Alexander  II.  with  Joanna  of  England.  Sir  Alan 
early  married  the  bastard  daughter  of  this  king  Alexander, 
and  before  the  year  1233  he  had  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  office  of  Durward.  Before  this  time  also  he  had  imi- 
tated bis  &ther*6  munificence  to  the  church,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  the  age  had  founded  a  Dominican  convent  at 
Montrose.  He  was  a  fbrward  impetuous  character,  and  for 
twelve  years  assumed  without  any  authority  the  title  of  earl 
of  Athol. 

In  1243  he  was  appointed  lord-justiciar  of  Scotland,  and 
«>oontinaed£)r  about  six  years,  when  he  was  removed  under 
drcamstances  which  strongly  mark  his  audacity  and  ambi- 
tion. In  1249  he  endeavoured  to  obstruct  the  coronation  of 
the  infknt  son  of  king  Alexander  II. ;  and  the  next  year  he 
prevailed  on  Robert,  abbot  of  Dumfermline,  then  chati- 
celk>r  of  the  kingdom,  to  make  a  motion  in  council  to  legi- 
timate his  wife,  so  that  on  failure  of  issue  of  the  lung's  body 
the  mnd  lier  hein  might  succeed  to  the  throne.    Foe  this 


act  the  king  conceived  so  great  a  displeasure  that  he  im< 
mediately  turned  the  chanc^lor  out  of  office,  and  soon  after 
the  justiciar  likewise.  The  latter  joined  King  Henry  III. 
in  France,  and  served  in  his  army;  and  at  length,  in  12^5, 
by  the  intiuenoe  of  the  English  king,  he  was  re-instated  in 
his  office  of  lord-justiciar,  and  so  continued  till  1257,  when 
he  was  again  removed  for  the  powerful  Comyn.  He  died 
in  1275,  leaving  three  daughters,  who  carried  his  great 
possessions  with  nis  blood  into  other  families.  Fordun  calls 
him  *  vir  dapsilis  ct  Strenuissimus  in  armis,  et  regi  et  regno 
fidelissimus.' 

LUNDY  ISLAND.    [Devonshire] 

LUNE,  LUNULE,  the  figure  formed  on  a  sphere  or  on 
a  plane  by  two  arcs  of  circles  which  enclose  a  space. 
[Hypothenusb  ;  Sphere.] 

LUNE  (River).    [Lancashire.] 

LUNEBURG  is  an  antient  allodium  of  the  house  of 
Brunswick,  which,  in  the  year  1235,  was  raised,  together 
with  Brunswick,  to  the  rank  of  a  duchy,  and  was  subse- 
quently separated,  and  formed  a  distinct  principalitv.  In 
recent  times  it  lost  the  bailliwick  of  Klotze,  which  was 
ceded  to  Prussia,  but  was  indemnified  by  the  addition  of 
that  part  of  Lauenbur;^  which  was  retained  by  Hanover. 
It  is  now  a  landdrostei,  or  province,  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  situated  between  52°  15'  and  53°  30'  N.  lat. 
and  9°  16'  and  1 1°  40'  E.  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Elbe,  which  separates  it  from  Holstein,  Hamburg, 
and  Lauenburg;  on  the  north-east  by  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  and  the  Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg ;  on 
the  east  by  the  province  of  Saxony ;  on  the  south-east  and 
south  by  Brunswick  and  Hildesheim ;  and  on  the  west  by 
Calenberg.  The  shape  is  near  a  square,  and  the  area  408U 
square  miles.  The  population,  according  to  the  latest 
census,  is  306,146.  The  country  is  on  the  whole  an  im- 
mense sandy  plain,  which  is  broken  by  some  chains  of  low 
hills.  This  tract  is  chiefly  covered  with  heath,  with  here 
and  there  extensive  turf  moors,  and  considerable  woods, 
mostly  of  fir.  Fertile  arable  land  is  rare,  but  on  the  banks 
of  most  of  the  rivers,  especially  the  Elbe  and  the  Aller, 
there  is  very  rich  marsh-land.  It  was  calculated  twenty 
years  ago  that  at  least  seven-tenths  of  the  whole  province 
were  covered  with  heath  and  brake ;  for  of  4,1 72,642  Calen- 
berg acres  which  Liineburg  contains,  only  560,46  7  acres 
were  amble  land,  174,522  acres  pasture,  and  492,000  acres 
forests.  On  the  banks  of  the  smaller  rivers  the  land  is  in 
many  parts  well  cultivated;  for  instance,  about  liichow 
and  Uelzer*  where  flax  of  good  quality  is  grown.  The  prin- 
cipal river  is  the  Elbe,  which  runs  along  the  fix)ntier ;  only 
the  bailliwick  of  Neuhaus  hes  beyond  that  river,  which  re- 
ceives from  the  province  itself  thellmenau,  with  its  affluents 
the  Wipperau,  Liihe,  Seve,  and  Netze ;  and  the  Aland  and 
leeze,  which  come  from  the  Altmark.  The  Ohre  and  tho 
EMe  rise  in  Liineburg,  the  former  running  into  the  province 
or^randenburg,  and  the  latter  towards  Bremen.  The  Aller, 
in  the  south  of  the  province,  with  its  tributaries  the  Oker, 
Fuse,  Oerze,  and  Bohme,  belongs  to  the  valley  of  the  Weser. 
The  country  has  a  very  gradual  fall  towards  the  Elbe  and 
the  Wcser,  especially  towards  tho  former,  against  the  inun- 
dation  of  which  the  land  is  secured  by  dikes.  The  highest 
land  between  the  two  rivers  is  the  celebrated  liineburg 
Heath.  This  tract,  which  has  been  called  the  desert  Arabia 
of  Germany,  has  some  villages  and  seats  of  rich  landowners 
on  the  small  streams,  who  enjoy  very  extensive  rights  of 
common  on  this  heath.  The  breed  of  small  coarse- woolled 
sheep,  called  Heideschnucken,  which  a  French  traveller  mis- 
takes as  the  name  of  a  pecuUar  race  of  people,  le  people  des 
Heideschnucks,  is  kept  on  this  heath.  The  villagers  derive 
their  chief  subsistence  fi^m  the  breeding  of  bees  and  ga- 
thering bilberries,  juniper-berries,  and  cranberries,  of  which 
vast  quantities  are  sent  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  The 
heath  is  so  favourable  to  the  breeding  of  bees,  that  many 
thousand  beehives  are  sent  thither  from  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  The  cultivation  of  ^e  soil  has  made  of  late  years 
considerable  progress.  As;it  is  only  in  the  rich  marsh- 
lands that  good  crops  of  corn  can  be  raised,  there  is  scarcely 
sufficient  lot  the  population.  Flax  is  pretty  extensively 
cultivated.  The  land  produces  also  hops,  potatoes,  garden 
vegetables,  and  turnips  in  abundance,  but  only  a  little  fruit. 
The  breeding  of  cattle  is  more  profitable  than  tillage ;  the 
sheep  are  very  numerous,  but  their  wool  is  in  general  in- 
different. The  breed  of  horses  has  been  very  much  im- 
proved by  the  national  itud  at  CoUe.    The  lbre»ts  afford 
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timber  for  building  as  woll  as  fbel,  for  which  there  is  a  good 
sale.  Gypsum  abounds  in  many  places ;  and  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  gypsum  are  the  celebrated  saline  sprines.  Near 
Liichow  there  is  a  district  called  DrawUn,  or  Wendland,  the 
inhabitants  of  which,  in  their  language  and  manners, 
retain  traces  of  their  descent  from  the  Wends.  The  main 
road  for  commerce  between  Hamburg  and  the  interior  of 
Germany  passes  through  this  principality.  The  staple  town 
is  Luneburg,  and  the  inhabitants  expect  to  derive  great  ad- 
vantages from  the  privilege  just  granted  to  the  city  by  his 
present  majesty,  to  hold  three  annual  fairs.  The  traffic 
from  Hamburg  byway  of  Harburg  and  Celle,  from  Bremen 
by  way  of  Cello,  and  from  Liibeck  by  way  of  LUneburg,  is  not 
so  considerable.  There  ore  no  manufactures,  properly  so 
called,  except  at  LUneburg,  Harburg,  and  Celle.  Spinning 
of  yam,  linen-weaving,  and  stocking-knitting  are  pretty 
general  among  the  country-people,  who  Ukewise  make  a 
quantity  of  wooden  wares.  In  general  the  inhabitants  are 
in  pretty  easy  circumstances. 

LtiNEBURG.  the  capital,  lying  in  53^  15'N.lat,  and  10** 
1 7'  K.  long.,  is  situated  on  the  Ilmenau,  which  is  here  navi- 
gable about  fifteen  miles  above  its  junction  with  theElbe,  and 
has  1 3,000  inhabitants.  At  the  western  end  is  the  Kalkberg, 
the  hifl;hest  mountain  in  the  country  (about  350  feet  high), 
on  which  the  convent  of  St  Michael  and  some  fortifications 
were  erected  in  the  tenth  century.  At  present  20,000  tons 
of  lime  are  annually  procured  from  the  iCalkberg,  and  ex- 
ported to  Hamburg  and  Holland.  Liineburg  was  formerly 
sut-rounded  with  walls,  but  the  fortifications  are  now  dis- 
mantled. The  principal  buildings  and  public  institutions 
are  the  royal  palace,  the  g}'mnasium,  St.Michaers  church, 
in  the  vaults  of  which  are  the  monuments  of  the  aotient 
princes,  the  convent  of  St  Michael,  with  a  Latin  school,  the 
town-hall,  the  arsenal,  an  hospital,  &c.  The  inhcd)itants 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  products  of  the  country, 
such  as  linen,  saU,  wax,  honey,  woollens,  linen  thread,  flax, 
horses,  of  which  70,000  are'  annually  brought  hither  to 
market,  &c.  There  are  very  productive  salt-works  in  a  part 
of  the  city  which  is  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  wall,  and  is 
called  the  Sulzo.  The  spring  from  which  the  salt  is  obtained 
is  very  strong,  being  perfectly  saturated,  and  yields  200,000 
cwt  anaually,  and  would  yield  much  more.  We  have  al- 
ready spoken  of  the  transit  trade  from  Hamburg  to  the 
interior.  There  are  manufiictories  of  soap,  snuff,  playing- 
cards,  some  breweries  and  distilleries,  a  paper-mill,  &c.  Of 
the  other  towns  in  the  principality  the  most  important  are 
Celle  (otherwise  Zell),  a  tolerably  well-built  town,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Fuse  and  the  Aller,  the  seat  of  the  supreme 
court  of  appeal ;  it  has  a  gymnasium,  a  national  stud,  with 
120  stallions,  a  large  house  of  correction,  six  churches,  and 
many  other  public  buildings  and  institutions.  The  suburbs 
are  very  extensive.  On  the  west  side  of  the  town  is  a 
palace,  with  a  magnificent  chapel,  and  in  the  Frewh 
garden  is  the  monument  of  Matilda,  oueen  of  Denmark, 
sister  of  George  HL  of  England.  Harburg,  on  the  Elbe, 
opposite  Hamburg,  has  some  manufactories  of  linen,  wool- 
lens, and  stockings,  a  powder-mill,  tanneries,  wax-bleach- 
ing, sugar-refinery,  and  a  great  trade  in  timber.  Uelzen 
in  the  Heatb,  on  the  Ilmenau,  has  3000  inhabitants,  who 
cultivate  the  best  flax,  and  have  manufactories  of  woollen 
cloth,  camlets,  and  starch. 

LUNEL.    [Hk'rault.] 

LUNETTE,  in  fortification,  is  a  work  simUar  to  a  ravelin, 
or  demi-lune,  but  generally  of  smaller  dimensions.  Such 
works  have  been  placed  in  the  retired  angles  between  the 
ditches  of  a  bastion  and  of  the  collateral  ravelin,  but  they 
are  now  usually  considered  as  advanced  works,  and  are 
placed  in  frontof  those  just  mentioned. 

The  form  of  a  lunette  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  redoubt 
Y  in  the  plan  at  the  end  of  the  article  Fortificatio.v  ;  and 
its  positions  may  be  understood  by  conceiving  such  works 
to  be  nlaced  beyond  the  elacis  S  S  on  lines  passing  through 
P  and  Z,  X  and  R,  and  produced.  Each  lunette  is  pro- 
tected in  fifont  by  a  ditch,  beyond  which  is  a  covered-way, 
as  usual. 

The  best  disposition  for  a  series  of  such  works  is  that  in 
which  they  are  alternately  more  and  less  advanced  beyond 
the  fortress ;  sinoe  then  they  afford  one  another  a  reciprocal 
defence  by  the  crossing  fires  which  may  be  kept  up  from 
the  nearest  faces  of  every  salient  and  retired  lunette.  And 
should  the  besiegers  succeed  in  carrying  their  approaches 
up  the  glacis  of  the  latter,  the  artillery  en  the  flanks  of  the 


two  more  salient  and  collateral  lunettes  wtwld 
prevent  them  from  forming  a  battery  on  its  crest  to  \Knci 
the  work.  The  operations  against  anv  one  retired  laaet^ 
must  consequently  be  postponed  till  the  two  eotlaloi]  l«. 
nettei  are  tliken ;  whereas  had  all  been  equally  adnacf^ 
beyond  the  fortress,  the  three  might  have  bera  brtaiM 
and  assaulted  at  the  same  time. 

To  give  the  more  advanced  lunettes,  vbieb  are  gvocnOr 
those  placed  beyond  the  ravelins,  all  the  adwntafn  f 
which  the^  are  susceptible,  the  magistral  lines  ot  tbetr  (^ 
should  coincide  with  the  sides  of  an  equilateral  tnaazfe 
whose  base  is  a  line  joining  the  faces  of  the  two  coiUtm: 
bastions  at  points  about  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  tbrr 
flanked  angles ;  for  thus  the  earthen  parapet*  at  the  sbIm:  : 
angles  of  the  lunette  will  not  be  easilv  destroyvd  Vr  nm, 
and  the  ditches  before  the  faces  of  the  work  caa  U  <W^ 
fended  by  two  or  more  pieces  of  artillery  cootemcatlr 
placed  on  the  faces  of  the  bastions.  The  flitches  d  tht  >- 
tired  lunettes  should  in  like  manner  be  defended  by  artjScn 
placed  on  the  fiu^ea  }f  the  collateral  ravelins;  and  tht  ■• 
gistral  lines  of  their  faces  should  oonsequeotly  be  duvr^ 
towards  such  ravelins. 

In  a  front  of  fortification  of  the  ordinary  exScttt  (T  t 
yards)  this  rule  for  placing  the  advanced  lunette  wiD  {«- 
mit  the  ditch  and  covered-way  of  the  latter  to  be  defoM 
by  a  fire  of  musketry  from  the  retired  places  of  anH  L  L 
[Fortification],  and  f^om  the  oovered-way  belbcw  tiie  b»- 
tions ;  and,  that  such  fira  may  graze  the  bottom  of  the  ditr^ 
of  the  lunette,  this  ditch  ought  to  be  in  an  tocl^icd  pUot 
nearly  coinciding  with  the  slone  of  the  gtads  S  8.  SbiniM 
the  ditch  so  formed  be  too  shallow  to  fidAl  its  end,  which  u 
that  of  being  an  obstacle  to  the  enemy  in  \u%  attevpt  u 
assault  the  lunette,  it  would  be  necessary  to  make  it  dc«^ 
and  that  it  might  not  thus  become  a  trench  in  whidi  t^ 
enemy  would  be  covered  fh>m  the  fire  of  the  defeiidcn,  t 
should  communicate  with  water,  by  which  it  might  be  fiikt 
previously  to  the  expected  assault 

The  rampart  of  a  lunette  differs  in  no  respect  from  thsr ./ 
other  works ;  it  should  have  the  same  relief,  or  h«q;U 
above  the  natural  ground,  as  is  given  to  the  raf^ritm ;  van. 
as  in  the  latter  work,  the  fire  of  artillery  should  be  capaK* 
of  being  directed  against  the  trenches  of  the  enemy  at  t'^ 
foot  of  the  glacis,  over  the  heads  of  the  defenders  on  U' 
banquette  of  the  covered-way.  lu  escarp  should  be  n^A 
with  brick  or  stone,  in  order  that  the  enemy  may  be  o-a 
pelled  to  form  a  breach  in  it  by  artillery,  or  by  a  miae,  |r: 
viously  to  making  an  assault ;  or  at  least  that  the  itmk  si 
escalade  might  be  a  proceM  of  difficulty  and  danger.  T^ 
terreplein,  or  ground  in  the  interior,  should  be  hign  eaaun 
at  the  gorge  to  nrovent  an  enemy  from  entering  uieM  wii- 
out  scaling-ladders;  this  part  should  be  fiirt&  »it«etf<i 
by  a  loop-holed  wall,  or  a  line  of  palisades;  it  sbeoU  V  j 
seen  and  defended  from  some  ooUateral  worC  and  an  nfvc 
caponnidre,  or  a  subterranean  gallery,  for 
should  lead  from  the  gorge  of  each  lunette  to  tbe  ] 
arms  in  its  rear.  Tbe  advanced  covered-way  shea 
front  of  all  the  lunettes,  and  it  might  teriQinate  i 
extramitieson  inaccessible  ground,  or  in  the  general  i 
way  of  the  place. 

Advanced  lunettes  about  a  fortress  form  strong  paa^  tr 
artillery,  by  which  an  enemy  is  compelled  to  eommtore  ^« 
approaches  at  a  greater  distance  than  would  otfacrwMB  V 
necessary.  The  length  of  their  fkoes  may  be  fhm  s^xTf  t* 
seventy  yards,  and  that  of  their  flanks  fh>m  fifteen  to  tvcr  %, 
It  is  considered  that  a  well-disposed  series  of  these  v  xX4 
would  prolong  the  defence  of  a  place  about  ten  or  tw,- .  •{ 
days.  But  they  are  only  proper  for  fortresses  of  tbe  £  :*1 
magnitude,  since  they  would  require  a  large  garrisosk ;  a:H 
the  troops,  on  being  compelled  to  retire,  might  d«(  t-J 
sufficient  room  in  a  small  place. 

LUNE'VILLE.  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  an  arr- 
dissemCnt  in  the  department  of  Meurthe,  le»«  mO^  f*-i 
Paris  in  a  direct  line  east  by  sooth,  or  221  raiks  We  > 
road  through  Chitlons  sur  Mame.  Bar  le  Due,  and  Ka=.  -J 
This  place  appears  to  have  been  a  mere  viUaee  bctew  1^4 
eleventh  century.  It  afterwards  became  afortiir^  c.«i 
and  the  capital  of  a  county.  In  the  war  between  C&u'  i 
le  Tcmdroiro,  duke  of  Bourgogne,  and  Rent  IL,  iliiK*  \ 
Lorraine,  it  was  taken  and  re-taken.  In  the  year  1<  t^  | 
was  taken  by  the  French,  who  demolished  the  lortificsttt.  -^ 
Leopold,  duke  of  Lorraine,  rebuilt  tbe  eaatle  ai  tb«  « .  ■  < 
mencement  of  the  last  century,  a^  made  it  bis  i 
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A  fire  destroyed  part  of  this  castle,  a.d.  1720,  but  it  was 
promptly  restored.    A  second  fire  (a.d.  1755)  destroyed  one 
of  the  wings,  which  has  been  rebuilt  of  late  years.    This 
eastle  was  the  usual  residence  of  Stanislaus  ex-king  of 
Poland  and  duke  of  Lorraine;  it  now  serves  as  a  cavalry 
barrack,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  6000  horse.   The 
park  and  gardens  have  become  public  walks,  and  in  the 
*  Champ  de  Mars,'  or  exercise-ground,  a  cavalry  exercise 
camp  is  formed  every  year.    There  is  a  covered  riding- 
school  for  cavahry,  320  feet  long  by  85  wide,  without  pillars 
to  support  the  root,  in  which  200  men  can  exercise  at  one 
time.    The  town  was  mudi  improved  by  the  dukes  Leopold 
and  Stanislaus.   The  streets  are  for  the  most  part  wide  and 
straight.      There  are  three  suburbs,  those  of  Nanci,   of 
Viller,   and  of  Alsace.     There  are  two  bridges  over  the 
Vezouze,  on  which  the  town  stands ;   and  near  the  town 
are  two  others  over  the  Meurthe,  into  which  the  Vezouze 
&IU  just  below  Lun^ville.    The  parish  church  is  a  modem 
building  of  elegant  architecture;   the  portal  however  is 
overcharged  with  figiues  and  ornaments ;  two  towers  rise 
above  the  portal,  crowned  with  statues,  the  one  of  St.  Peter, 
the  other  of  Michael  the  archangel  casting  down  Satan. 
The  Place  Neuve  (New  Square)  is  ornamented  with  hand- 
lome  buildings.    The  population  of  Lun^ville  in  1831  was 
12,216  for  the  town,  or  12,341  for  the  whole  commune;  in 
1836  it  was  12,798  for  the  commune.    The  inhabitants  are 
engsged  in  spinning  cotton  and  woollen  yam,  weaving  wool- 
lea-cloth  and  cotton  goods ;  manufacturing  silk,  cotton,  and 
worsted  hose ;  in  making  embroiderv,  pins,  hats,  earthen- 
ware,   iron-stoves,    and  especially    leather    and    gloves. 
There  are  several  breweries.    The  principal  trade  is  in  the 
above  articles;   also  in  ^in,  wine,  brandy,  flax,  hemp, 
wood,   and   fVuit  grown  in  the  gardens  round  the  towta. 
There  are  six  yearlv  fairs.    There  are  several  government 
offices,  a  high-school,  an  agricultural  society,  two  hospitals 
or  asylums  (one  of  them  for  orphans),  a  Jews'  synogogue, 
and  a  theatre.    Charles  Alexander  of  Lorraine,  an  Austrian 
general  of  reputation  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  was 
born  here.  .  A  treaty  of  peace  between  the  empire  and 
France  was  negotiated  at  Lun6ville  in  1801. 

The  arrondiasement  of  Lun^ville  has  an  area  of  466 
square  miles,  and  comprehends  five  cantons,  and  145  com- 
munes.   The  population  in  1831  was  82,851;  in  1836  it 
was  84.698. 
LUNGS.    [Rbspiration.] 

LUNGS,  DISEASES  OF  THE.  The  highly  orgamzed 
structure  of  the  lungs  and  the  incessant  exercise  of  their 
important  function,  frequently  under  noxious  circum- 
stances, render  these  organs  perhaps  the  most  liable  to  dis- 
ease of  any  in  the  body.  Exposure  to  damp  and  cold,  sud- 
den atmospherical  changes  and  transitions  of  temperature, 
want  of  proper  nourishment,  inattention  to  personal  cleanli- 
aesg,  and  some  of  the  mechanical  employments  in  which 
the  confined  and  heated  atmosphere  of  workshops  is  im- 
pregnated with  minute  particles  of  foreign  substances,  such 
as  steel,  wool,  &c.,  may  be  considered  as  amongst  the  chief 
exciting  causes  of  this  extensively  prevailin|^  class  of  dis- 
eases. The  subject  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  those 
aS^:tions  which  are  acute  and  rapid  in  their  progress,  and 
those  in  which  their  course  is  slower  and  the  changes  of 
structure  more  gradually  effected. 

In  inflammation  qf  the  lungs  (pneumonia,  peripneu- 
monia) the  air-cells  and  parenchymatous  structure  of  the 
organ  are  the  seat  of  the  disease.  This  affection  is  gene- 
rally preceded  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  by  shivering  and 
such  other  febrile  symptoms  as  commonly  usher  in  any 
febrile  attack.  Soon  afterwards  pain  and  a  sense  of  oppres- 
sion are  felt  in  the  chest,  with  hurried  respiration  and  a  short 
dry  cough.  The  pain  is  sometimes  severe,  sometimes  it  is 
docribed  as  of  a  dull  and  obscure  kind  and  deeply  seated. 
If  the  pleura,  or  investing  membrane  of  the  lungs,  participate 
in  the  atfection  it  is  generally  severe.  At  first  there  is 
httle  expectoration,  but  this  increases  in  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  and  the  sputa  acquire  a  reddish  or  rusty  colour 
from  the  admixture  of  small  quantities  of  blood.  They  also 
possets  an  unusual  viscidity  and  tenacity,  sometimes  to 
such  a  degree  that  the  vessel  into  which  they  are  received 
may  be  inverted  without  their  falling  out ;  they  also  contain 
numerous  minute  bubbles  of  air,  which  are  prevented  from 
escaping  by  the  consistence  of  the  secretion. 

if  the  disease  continue  unchecked,  the  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing becomes  much  greater,  and  the  respirations,  which  in 
ihm  natural  state  are  about  20  in  a  minutey  increase  in  fr^ 
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quency  to  about  40  or  60.  Sometimes  there  is  little  cough 
throughout  the  disease,  but  most  commonly  it  increases 
as  the  disease  advances,  and  the  sputa  become  more  deeply 
tin^red  with  blood.  The  features  subsequently  assume  a 
livid  appearance ;  the  breathii^  gets  more  oppressed ;  ex- 
pectoration is  effected  with  difficulty ;  the  powers  of  life 
fail,  and  the  patient  dies  from  the  lungs  being  no  longer 
able  to  carry  on  their  function. 

When  a  favourable  change  takes  place  in  the  course  of 
the  disease,  either  spontaneously,  or  from  judicious  medical 
treatment,  it  is  generally  attended  by  perspiration,  the  ex- 
pectoration loses  its  rusty  colour  and  unusual  tenacity,  the 
urine  becomes  turbid,  and  sometimes  there  is  diarrhcBa. 
Andral  and  other  authors  are  of  opinion  that  improvement 
is  most  likely  to  take  place  at  certain  times— critical  days. 
The  diagnosis  of  this  disease  has  received  most  important 
assistance  from  auscultation,  and  in  many  instances  it  has 
been  detected  by  its  aid.  where  formerly  it  would  have  been 
overlooked.  The  assistance  afforded  by  the  auscultatory 
signs  will  perhaps  be  better  understood  if  we  defer  them 
until  we  have  spoken  of  the  changes  of  structure  in  the 
lungs  occasioned  by  inflammation. 

In  the  early  stage  of  pneumonia  the  inflamed  part  ac- 
quires an  unnatural  density  and  heaviness  from  the  unusual 
accumulation  of  blood  in  it,  and  if  a  portion  of  lung  so  cir- 
cumstanced be  examined  after  death,  pressure  with  the 
finger  on  its  surfhce  leaves  an  indentation  which  is  not  filled 
up,  as  would  immediately  be  the  case  in  a  healthy  state  of 
the  part.  When  it  is  cut  into,  a  bloody  frothy  fluid  exudes 
fireely  from  it,  and  the  surfiices  present  a  deep  blood-red 
colour,  and  if  a  portion  be  squeezed  between  the  finger  and 
thumb  a  crackling  noise  is  heard  indicating  the  presence 
of  air.  In  a  more  advanced  state,  the  lung  is  found  still 
more  dense,  and  does  not  crepitate  when  squeezed,  showing 
that  air  is  no  longer  admitted.  As  in  this  condition  it 
somewhat  resembles  liver,  it  has  been  termed  the  stage  of 
hepatization.  When  the  disease  has  proceeded  still  further, 
suppuration  may  be  found  to  have  taken  place.  Pus  is  then 
observed  to  be  effused  throughout  the  structure  of  the  dis- 
eased part,  by  which  its  dull  red  is  changed  to  a  yellow  or 
straw  colour,  and  the  mass  is  rendered  soft  and  easily 
broken.  Suppuration  in  the  form  of  abscess  very  rarely 
occurs  as  a  consequence  of  pneumonia  Laennec  is  of 
opinion  that  death  most  probably  takes  place  before  the 
change  can  have  proceeded  to  that  extent 

Auscultatory  Signs,—ln  that  stage  of  the  disease  in 
which  there  is  only  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  part, 
and  whilst  air  is  still  admitted,  the  respiratory  murmur  is 
heard  on  examining  the  chest  with  the  ear  or  stethoscope, 
but  it  is  attended  with  a  crackling  sound  which  resembles 
that  produced  by  rubbing  a  portion  of  hair  between  the 
finger  and  thumb  near  the  ear,  or  by  throwing  salt  into 
the  fire ;  this  is  commonly  called  crepitous  rattlo,  or  crepi- 
tons  respiration.  A  dear  sound  is  also  heard  on  percussing 
the  chest 

If  tlie  disease  has  proceeded  to  the  stage  of  hepatization, 
the  lung  being  in  that  part  solid  and  impervious  to  air,  per- 
cussion will  afford  only  a  dull  sound  without  resonance, 
and  the  murmur  attendant  on  respiration  will  be  altogether 
wanting.  Should  a  large  branchial  tube  pass  near  the  hepa- 
tized  portion,  the  resonance  of  the  voice  in  the  bronchus  will 
be  heard  more  distinctly  than  usual,  on  account  of  the  sulid 
being  a  better  conductor  of  sound  than  the  healthy  lung. 

When  suppuration  has  taken  place,  the  sound  on  percus- 
sion^ is  [also  dull,  and  the  natural  respiratory  murmur  is 
wanting,  but  in  its  stead  a  loud  gurgling  noise  is  heard, 
resembUng  that  produced  by  air  passing  through  soap-suds. 
It  is  perhaps  occasioned  by  pus  escaping  into  the  larger 
air-tubes. 

Treatment, — ^The  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
must  be  conducted  on  the  same  general  principles  as  inflam- 
mation occurring  in  any  other  part  The  important  nature  of 
the  organ  renders  it  necessary  to  resort  promptly  to  bleeding, 
sometimes  to  a  very  large  amount,  and  on  repeated  occa- 
sions. Antimonials  and  mercury  are  also  highly  useful  in 
this  affection. 

Inflammation  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  bronchial 
tubes,  and  is  called  bronchitis;  it  may  also  co-exist  with 
pneumonia.    [Bronchitis.] 

Mortification  or  gangrene  qf  the  lungs,  though  sometimes 
occurring  as  a  result  of  pneumonia,  most  frequently  takes 
place  as  an  independent  affiection.  Great  fetor  of  the 
breath,  with  an  expectoration  of  dark-brown,  greenish,  and 
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fetid  sputa,  excessive  debility,  and  a  cadaverous  expreMion 
of  countenance,  are  the  symptoms  by  which  it  is  indicated. 
After  dealh  portions  of  lung  are  found  in  a  partially  decom- 
posed state,  of  a  dark  brown  or  dirty  greenish  appearance, 
with  a  putrid  smell  Occasionally,  under  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, the  mortified  parti  have  been  separated  and 
removed  by  expectoration,  and  the  patients  restored  to 
health ;  but  this  is  not  a  result  whicn  can  commonly  be 
looked  for.  It  has  been  known  to  occur  sometimes  as  a 
consequence  of  working  in  cesspools,  and  of  long  exposure 
to  the  noxious  effluna  attendant  upon  such  occupations. 

Haemoptysis;  Spitting  qf  B/oorf.  —  Expectoration  of 
blood  may  occur  either  by  exhalation  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  air-tubes  or  from  the  lesion  of  a  blood- 
vessel. It  generally  occurs  in  early  life,  from  the  age  of 
fifteen  to  thirty-five,  and  in  the  former  instance  may  be 
dependent  upon  local  congestion.  This  determination  of 
bUxKl  to  the  lungs  may  be  occasioned  by  the  sudden  sup- 
proiision  of  some  natural  or  accidental  discharge  from  other 
parts,  as  in  suppressed  or  impaired  menstruation,  or  the 
arrest  of  an  hajmorrhoidal  discharge.  Malformation  of  the 
chest  also,  by  interfering  with  the  free  circulation  through 
the  lungs,  or  an  impeded  transmission  of  blood  through  the 
abdominal  viscera,  from  the  presence  of  tumours  or  ascites, 
may  likewise  contribute  to  produce  it  Sometimes  it  ap- 
pears to  be  dependent  upon  an  altered  condition  of  the 
blood  itself,  as  in  purpura  and  some  eruptive  fevers ;  but  its 
most  frequent  cause  is  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs,  in 
which  it  may  arise  in  an  early  stage  from  the  obstruction  to 
the  circulation  occasioned  by  the  tubercles,  or  subse- 
quently from  the  vessels  participating  in  the  ulcerative  de- 
struction. 

A  remarkable  sympathy  has  been  observed  to  exist 
between  the  uterus  and  the  organs  of  respiration,  and  spit- 
ting of  blood  has  sometimes  oeen  known  to  precede  the 
appearance  of  the  menses,  and  to  cease  entirely  on  their 
accession.  Sometimes  it  has  been  found  to  supersede  the 
discharge  altogether,  or  to  make  up  for  a  deficiency  in  its 
quantity. 

An  attack  of  hcemoptysis  is  usually  preceded  bv  certain 
premonitory  symptoms,  such  as  chilliness,  headache,  lassi- 
tude, and  a  quick  and  vibrating  pulse.  The  patient  also 
experiences  a  sensation  of  weight  and  constriction  at  the 
chest,  with  a  feeling  of  heat  and  itching  in  it  The  expec- 
toration of  blood  is  attended  with  cough.  Sometimes  the 
quantity  brought  up  is  very  considerable,  and  is  expelled 
with  violence ;  at  other  times  the  sputa  are  only  streaked 
with  it  The  expectorated  blood  is  generally  of  a  Vermil- 
lion colour,  and,  when  in  small  Quantities,  it  is  fh)thy  and 
mixed  with  air.  When  the  blooa  comes  from  the  stomach, 
it  is  brought  up  by  vomiting  and  without  cough,  without 
the  frothy  appearance,  and  is  of  a  dark  gnimous  character. 

Pulmonary  Apoplexy. — ^When  it  happens  that  the  blood, 
instead  of  being  exhaled  into  the  air-tubes,  is  efi^uscd  into 
the  parenchymatous  structure  of  the  lungs,  the  name  of 
pulmonary  apoplexy  is  eiven  to  it.  One  or  two  lobules,  or 
a  small  portion  of  the  lungs  only,  may  be  affected  in  this 
manner,  the  structure  of  the  part  not  being  broken  down 
bv  it  When  this  is  the  case,  hsemoptysis  may  not  take 
place.  Such  effusions  are  found  after  death  in  the 
form  of  circumscribed  indurated  masses  of  a  dark  brown 
colour  nearly  approaching  to  black,  and  surrounded  by  the 
lung  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state.  Life  not  being  immedi- 
ately destroyed  m  such  cases,  time  is  given  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  most  fluid  parts  of  the  blood,  which  will  account 
fur  the  indurated  character  of  these  deposits.  When  the 
effusion  is  more  extensive,  large  portions  of  the  substance  of 
the  lung  mav  be  torn  and  broken  down,  and  hemoptysis  to 
a  very  considerable  and  generally  immediately  Iktal  extent 
takes  place. 

One  of  the  most  common  causes  of  pulmonary  apoplexy 
is  disease  of  the  heart,  by  which  the  circulation  through  the 
lungs  is  impeded  and  oppressed  vnth  blood.  The  causes 
mentioned  as  conducing  to  hsDmoptysis  are  also  common  to 
this  affection,  and  the  symptoms  are  very  similar.  The 
plan  of  treatment  in  these  affections  is  founded  on  the  same 
general  principles  as  are  applicable  in  any  case  of  internal 
nsemorrnage.    [Hauorrhaqb.] 

Phthisis  Pulmonalis, — ^This  is  by  fkr  the  most  fluent 
and  most  fatal  of  all  diseases  of  the  chest    It  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  deposition  of  small  granular  bodies  of  a  grey- 
ish-white colour,  called  tubercles,  in  the  structure  of  the  I 
lungs.    By  coalescing  these  smaller  bodies  acquire  some- 1 


times  the  sue  of  a  bean,  or  even  of  a  filbert,  wsntm  t 
light  yellow  colour,  and  become  something  like  dwesv  a 
consistence,  lliey  may  exist  in  a  quiet  state  for  a  k)^ 
time  without  materially  affecting  the  health,  but  %tkm- 
quently  they  become  more  active,  soften,  and  giw  rm  ta 
abscesses  (vomica),  whkh  increase  and  produce  death  eitte 
by  suffocation  or  by  wearing  out  the  powen  of  the  eoMCdt^ 
tion.  For  a  more  extended  account  see  artkle  PHmai 
Pulmonalis. 

Malignant  Disetuet, — The  lungs  are  also  subject  to  4»- 
eases  of  a  specifically  malignant  nature,  sucb  as  mcduUarj 
sarcoma  ana  melanosis ;  bat  these  rarelv  oecur  m  a  pnnurr 
affection.  The  medullary  and  melanoid  matter  is  dc^cMti^ 
in  these  organs  as  a  secondary  affection,  in  coiriiiiieAioa%ith 
its  existence  in  other  parta,  and  frequently  ui  all  or  tW 
majoritv  of  the  organs  of  the  body. 

Black  or  Carbonaceoui  Matter  in  thi  Xuvt.— Of  U^t 
yeara  medical  men  have  observed  a  peculiar  diaeolonlujo 
in  the  lungs  of  persons  who  have  died  after  working  far  a 
long  period  of  time  in  coal-mims,  or  in  minea  wbcra  gu- 
powder  is  used  in  large  Quantities  fbr  blaslinff  nasm  of 
rock.  The  lung  is  fbund  of  a  coal-black  colour  tDfOughool. 
though  still  perfectly  natural  in  alt  its  other  cfaarac««i.  It 
also  exists  in  connection  with  ^Usease  of  the  I11119.  and  ths  n- 
pectoration  of  perM)ns  so  affeeted  partakes  of  the  mm 
colour.  The  cause  of  it  seenis  to  be  doubtftil ;  but  mott 
probably  it  arises  ftom  the  inhalation  and  abaorplMi  of  tJ» 
carbonaceous  matter  existing  in  the  atmosphere  of  saefa  nista. 

Bony  and  cartilaginous  tumoura  have  been  ibani  m  the 
lungs,  and  the  membrane  auttoundiM  the  Inogs  (the 
pleura)  is  sometimes  met  with  eonvertea  into  bone ;  tocne- 
times  it  is  studded  with  tubercles  similar  to  tboae  fraud  in 
the  lungs  of  Phthisis.  For  an  acoount  of  ^^l^^alntnat^^<^ 
of  the  pleura  see  PLitmisV. 

LUNULITES.    [CbllaR! AA,  vol.  vl,  p.  400.] 

LUPA.  (Crustaceology.)    [PoimmiDA.] 

LUPINITB,  a  peculiar  bitter  substance,  estfaded  tm 
the  leaves  of  the  lAtpinus  albut  by  treating  the  ucal  v-.^h 
anhydrous  alcohol :  the  solution  being  evaporated  to  dry- 
nesa,  the  lupinite  remains ;  it  has  a  green  ooloar,  is  trnt- 
lucent,  and  may  be  melted ;  it  is  soluble  in  «ther  ss  wet!  t* 
in  alcohol ;  but  it  is  probably  mixed  with  other  vtfeislbc 
products. 

LUPI'NUS,  a  very  extensive  genus  of  hardy  aonoal  pe- 
rennial, and  half-shrubby  plants,  commonlv  cultivaied  0 
gardens  for  the  sake  of  their  gaily-coloured  flowers  Tsr 
species  inhabit  Europe,  the  basin  of  the  Meditenaaess. 
and  the  temperate  parts  of  both  North  and  South  Aarrj  j^ 
especially  of  the  former,  where  they  are  extremely  abondsai . 
but  they  are  unknown  in  a  wild  state  throughoiot  all  *> 
tropica, except  on  mountains,  and  in  the  principal  patt  oTAia 
New  Holland,  and  South  Africa.  Figures  of  grasit  nmhn 
have  appeared  in  the  volumes  of  the '  Botanioftl  Rsfs^ff 
and  majEazinc,'  and  there  is  a  monograph  of  the  ^vs 
published  at  Lund  by  the  younger  Anrdh  in  1S3A,  wti^ 
the  name  of '  S3mop6is  generis  Lupini. 

Lupines  have  been  used  as  graen  manure,  thai  is,  ss » 
crop  to  be  ploughed  into  land  when  green,  but  they  ar»  ast 
esteemed  for  this  purpose.  They  are  also  still  e«ttn«iad  ai 
in  the  tiroes  of  the  Romans,  by  the  NeapolitUM  ant  <ilk«t 
southern  nations,  who  eat  the  seeds  after  steeping  thta  la 
water  to  diminish  their  bitterness,  which  alwam  t 
them  unpleasant  to  those  who  are  unaccustouicd  to 
The  Greeks,  who  called  them  thermos,  employed 
not  only  as  an  article  of  food,  but  medicinally,  ealeen-ac 
them  vermiftigal  and  emmenagogue,  &a  (Dioaeor.,  Wb  ^ 
c.  1 32.)  What  species  was  cultivated  by  them  la  imfcnrwp . 
their  wild  thermos  is  supposed  by  Sibthorp  to  he  iht  /■ 
angustifoHus,  The  two  species  moat  eomnon  in  Orvm 
now  are  £.  hirtutui  and  ptlosui,  but  the  tpeeiea  cttlmvari 
in  the  south  of  Burope  are  L,  albui  and  L.  fAfnms. 

Lupines  are  said  to  derive  their  name  fVoa  hifms^  a  wUt 
because  of  their  devouring  the  subatanee  of  the  Had,  va 
which  they  are  grovm. 

LUIHyNIA.    [Cyprjsidjb,  voL  viiL,  ^  S66*] 

LUPUUN,  a  name  given  to  a  substmnee  extrac««i  feen 
hops,  and  which  was  at  flnt  supposed  to  be  their  pccalmr 
principle ;  but  it  has  been  since  fbund  that  it  coolaiaa  esK 
fh>m  about  8  to  1 2  per  cent  of  the  vegetable  natter  Ia  which 
hops  owe  their  power,  and  to  thb  the  nane  of /aywAtlr  ha* 
been  given. 

LUPULITE  is  prepared  by  a  tedious  pioeeaa;  1I  « 
nearly  coloarle«^  but  soinetiiBea  of  onaig«-«olov:  in  tfa« 
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fbnner  case  it  is  opaque,  but  in  the  latter  transparent ;  it 
has  no  smell  till  it  is  heated,  and  then  it  has  the  odour  of 
bop;  its  taste  is  bitter:  water,  even  when  boiling,  dissolves 
oniy  ^th  of  its  weight ;  the  solution  is  pale  yellow,  and  is 
not  either  acid  or  alkaline ;  neither  dilute  acids,  alkalis,  nor 
solutions  of  metallic  salts  produce  any  effect  upon  it ;  alcohol 
dissolves  lupulite  readily,  but  in  SDther  it  is  almost  insoluble. 

LUPUS  (the  Wolf),  one  of  the  old  constellations,  named 
in  Aratus  and  Ptolemy  simply  Qripiov,  *  the  wild  beast/  It 
was  not  a  separate  constellation,  but  was  carried  in  the  ri^ht 
band  of  the  Centaur  towards  the  Altar.  The  same  descnp- 
tioo  is  given  by  Hyginus.  In  modern  maps  it  is  repre- 
sented as  a  wolf  trans^xed  by  the  spear  of  the  Centaur.  It 
is  situated  between  Centaurus  and  Ara,  directly  under 
Scorpius. 

The  principal  stars  are  as  follows  :•— 
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LURE.    [SAdNK.  Havtk.] 

LU'RlD^i  a  name  given  by  LinnsBus  to  one  'of  hit 
natural  ovders  of  plants.    It  is  equivalent  to  8olanaoe»  of 
modem  botanists* 
LUSATIA.    [LAuaiTZ.] 
LVSIGNA^.    [Cyprus.] 
LUSITA'NIA.    [Portugal.] 

LUSTRUM  was  the  name  applied  to  a  penod  of  five 
solar  years  amiong  the  Romans ;  and  the  termination  of 
this  period  was  generally  marked  by  great  religious  solem- 
nities. A  purifying  sacrifice,  called  suovetourilia,  was 
usually  offered  at  this  time  by  one  of  the  censors  in  the 
Campus  Martins  (Liv.,  i.  44) ;  and  the  victims  consisted  of 
a  cow,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull,  which  were  led  round  the  people 
three  times,  and  then  slain ;  but  this  sacrifice  was  sometimes 
omitted  on  religious  grounds  (Liv.,  iii.  22).  Varro  (De 
Ling.  L€U„  V.  2)  derives  the  word  from  luere,  because  the 
fanners  paid  their  taxes  at  that  time ;  but  others,  with 
more  prooability,  trace  the  etymology  to  the  purifying  sa- 
crifice which  was  then  ofiBsred. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  most  antient  Roman  year  con- 
sisted only  of  10  months,  or  304  days,  and  that  this  year 
continued  to  be  used  for  relidous  purposes.  Niebuhr,  in 
his  *  History  of  Rome,*  has  snown  that  the  lustrum  was 
the  period,  after  which  the  beginnings  of  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious years  were  made  to  coincide ;  since  5  solar  or  civil 
years  of  365  days  each,  containing  1825  days,  coincide  with 
6  religious  years  of  304  days  each,  containing  1824  days, 
with  Uie  difference  of  one  day. 

In  the  time  of  Domitian  the  name  of  lustrum  was  given 
to  the  public  games  which  were  exhibited  every  fifth  year 
in  honour  of  the  C!apitoline  Jupiter.  (Sueton.,  Domitian, 
c  4.)  The  poets  frequently  used  the  word  for  any  space  of 
five  years  (Hor.,  Od.  il  4,  24 ;  iv.  1-6),  and  someUmes  con- 
founded it  wiUi  the  Greek  olympiad,  which  was  only  a  space 
of  four  years.    (Ovid,  Pontsi  iv.  6-5;  Martial,  iv.  45.) 

(Niebuhr's  History  qf  Rome,  vol.  i.,  pp.  270-280,  Bug. 
iransl.;  Creuzer's  Abriss  der  Romischen  Antiquitdten, 
p.  146  ;  and  the  article  Censor  in  this  work.) 

LUTE,  a  musical  stringed  instrument  with  frets,  one  of 
the  numerous  varieties  of  the  antient  cithanu  Till  towards 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  its  practice  formed  an  es- 
sential part  of  a  good  education,  but  it  has  since  been  partially 
I U|)erseaed  by  the  guitar :  nevertheless  the  salaried  office  of 

f  ll^  Bailey  mUief  this  star  to  be  d  of  Bayer,  UHlUifQeiU^. 


Lutenisi  is  still  continued  in  the  Chapel  Royal,  though  the 
place  is  a  sinecure.  The  derivation  of  the  word  seems  to 
nave  perplexed  many  who  have  sought  its  etymology :  it  is, 
we' have  no  doubt,  to  be  traced  to  the  Teutonic  Lu/,  whence, 
modified,  it  has  passed  into  all  the  European  languages, 
whether  cognate  or  otherwise. 

We  do  not  meet  with  any  notice  of  this  instrument,  so 
named,  before  the  time  of  Dante,  who,  ludicrously  enough, 
compares  the  swelled  figure  of  a  person  suffering  under 
drojisy  to  the  form  of  the  lule.  The  shape  of  the  body  and 
principal  or  lower  neck  may  be  seen  in  our  wood-engraving 
of  the  Arch-Lxjtb.  Mersenne,  in  his  Harmonie  univer' 
selle  (1636),  describes  the  lute  as  consisting  of  three  parts: 
the  table,  made  of  fir ;  the  body  or  belly,  of  the  same  wood 
or  cedar,  constructed  of  nine  convex  ribs  joined ;  and  tho 
neck,  on  which  was  fixed  the  finger-board,  of  hard  wood, 
having  nine  firets  made  of  catgut  To  these  is  to  be  added 
the  head  or  cross,  in  which  the  pegs  or  screws  were  placed. 
Thomas  Mace,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  the  lute,  in  a  curious 
work  entitled  Mustek's  Monument  (1676),  agrees  in  the 
description  given  by  the  learned  French  monk,  adding  a 
great  number  of  other  particulars  relative  to  the  construe- 
tion  and  use  of  the  instrument ;  to  whose  very  remarkable 
folio  we  refer  those  who  are  desirous  of  minute  information 
on  the  subject.  We  shall  here  only  state,  from  the  same 
writer,  that  the  lute  had  at  first  six  strings,  or  rather 
eleven,  for  the  five  largest  were  doubled;  hut  that  the 
number  was  gradually  increased  till  it  reached  twenty-four. 
He  tells  us  that  in  his  time*a  very  choice  instrument  fetched 
the  sum  of  100/.,  which  may  be  considered  as  equal  to  400/. 
of  our  present  money.  [Arch-Lute  ;  Guitar.] 

The  notation  for  the  lute,  theorbo,  &c.,  called  the 
iablature,  differed  entirely  from  that  of  other  instruments. 
*  The  chords,*  says  Sir  J.  Hawkins,  *  are  represented  by  a 
corresponding  number  of  lines,  and  on  these  are  marked 
the  letters  a,D,  c,  &c.,  which  letters  refbr  to  the  frets  on  the 
neck  of  the  instrument.  The  time  of  the  notes  is  signified 
by  marks  over  the  letters  of  a  hooked  form,  that  answer  to 
the  minim,  crotchet,  &c.  This  is  the  French  tablature ; 
but  the  Italians,  and  also  the  Spaniards,  till  of  late  years, 
made  use  of  figures  instead  of  letters.'  There  were  many 
kinds  of  tablature,  but  being  now  obsolete  and  forgotten, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  add  anything  ftirther  concerning  them. 

LUTES,  in  chemistry,  are  substances  employed  in  various 
operations  for  closing  the  joints  of  apparatus,  and  especially 
for  connecting  retorts  and  receivers  so  as  to  prevent  the 
escape  either  of  the  vapour  or  gases  generated  during  dis- 
tillation or  sublimation.  The  term  lute  is  also  applied  to 
the  external  coating  of  clay  and  sand,  or  other  substances 
applied  to  glass  retorts,  in  order  that  they  may  support  a 
high  temperature  without  fusing  or  cracking.  For  opera- 
tions on  the  lar^e  scale,  as  the  distillation  of  aquafortis 
and  muriatic  acid,  &c.,  common  plastic  clay  is  a  sufficiently 
good  lute.  Sometimes  it  has  been  recommended  to  use 
what  is  termed  /at  lute,  but  this  generally  only  in  small 
distillations,  as  of  nitric  acid:  this  lute  is  prepared  by 
mixing  dried  and  powdered  pipe-clay  into  a  paste  with 
hnseed  ott ;  and  the  joint  is  further  secured,  both  where 
this  lute  is  used  and  in  many  other  cases,  by  tying  it  over 
with  moistened  bladder. 

In  most  operations  however  a  mixture  of  pipe- clay  and 
meal,  as  linseed  meal  or  almond  powder,  is  quite  sufficient, 
when  secured  by  bladder,  for  any  purposes,  either  when 
acids  or  ammonia  are  to  be  distilled.  In  luting  common 
stills,  in  which  oils  or  water  are  merely  distilled,  linseed 
meal  and  water,  made  into  a  paste,  form  an  effectual  lute. 

In  luting,  or  rather  coating  glass  retorts,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  sustain  hi^h  temperatures,  Stourbridge  clay  or 
Windsor  loam  mixea  with  tow  have  been  used ;  but  >hey 
require  long  drying,  and  are  apt  to  crack.  The  simplest 
mode  is  that  of  brushing  the  retort  over  with  a  paste  of 
pipe-clay  and  water,  sifting  sand  upon  it,  drying  it  quickly 
in  the  ash-pit  of  the  sand-heat;  then  covering  it  again 
with  clay  and  sand,  and  repeating  the  alternate  applications 
and  drying  till  the  coating  is  judged  sufficiently  thick. 

LUTHER,  LUDER,  or  LOTHER,  MARTIN,  bom  at 
Eisleben  in  Saxony,  in  November,  1 483,  was  the  son  of 
Hans  Luther,  a  miner  and  a  worker  in  metals,  who  was  a 
native  of  Eisenach.  Young  Martin  was  first  sent  to  the 
school  of  Eisenach,  where  he  spent  four  years,  and  in  1501 
he  went  to  the  university  of  Erfurt.  His  father  intended 
him  to  study  the  law,  for  which  however  he  felt  little  incli- 
nation, but  he  applied  himself  to  literature  and  musioi 
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wbidi  latter  he  continued  to  cultivate  during  the  rest  of  his 
\i(^  "While  at  Erfurt  he  appears  to  have  exhibited  the 
usual  jovial  oareless  disposition  of  a  German  student  In 
1505  an  accident  occurred  which  altered  the  current  of  his 
thou^^hts.  One  of  his  fellow-students  was  killed  at  his  side 
by  lightning,  and  Luther  from  that  moment  made  a  vow  to 
become  a  monk.  On  the  1 7th  of  July  in  the  same  ^ear  he 
entered  the  Augustine  convent  at  Erfiirt,  carrying  with  him 
only  a  Virgil  and  a  Plautus.  His  father  was  at  first  averse 
from  this  resolution ;  but  after  two  years  he  consented,  and 
was  present  at  the  ordination  of  his  son  in  1507.  lu  the 
retirement  of  his  convent  Luther  was  tormented  by  temp- 
tations  and  religious  scruples  and  doubts,  which  he  has 
pathetically  described,  especially  on  the  siibjects  of  faith 
and  salvation,  until  he  at  last  adopted  the  principles  of  St. 
Augustin,  or  at  least  those  ascribed  to  that  Father,  on  grace 
and  predestination.  The  provincial  of  his  order,  Staupitz, 
a  man  well-informed*  honest,  and  kind-hearted,  administered 
to  him  spiritual  consolation,  and  appreciated  his  talents ; 
and  it  was  through  his  influence  that,  in  1508,  Luther  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  university  of 
Wittenberg.  In  his  lectures,  which  were  well  attended,  he 
appears  to  have  discarded  the  scholastic  forms  which  were 
prevalent  at  the  time,  and  to  have  appealed  to  reason  more 
than  to  authority.  In  1510  he  was  sent  by  his  superiors  to 
Italy  on  business  concerning  the  order,  a  circumstance 
which  brought  about  a  crisis  in  Luther's  life.  He  proceeded  to 
that  countrv,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  centre  of  Christ- 
endom, with  his  heart  full  of  spiritual  hopes  and  devout 
expectations ;  but  he  was  sorely  disappointed  and  shocked 
at  what  he  there  saw.  He  found  pomp  and  pride,  gross 
sensuality,  hypocrisy,  and  treachery,  as  he  tells  us,  even  in 
the  convents  which  were  his  halting-places  on  the  road. 
He  told  the  monks  at  Milan  that  they  ought  to  fast  on 
Fridays,  and  he  was  nearly  killed  for  his  pains.  His  health 
became  affected  by  these  occurrences ;  he  fell  ill  at  Bok^na, 
and  was  confined  to  his  bed  for  some  time.  Having  re- 
covered, he  continued  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  on  his  arrival 
repaired  to  the  convent  of  his  order  near  the  gate  Del 
Popolo.  There  he  knelt  on  the  ground,  *  bathed  with  the 
blood  of  martyrs;'  he  hurried  to  the  ^-anous  sanctuanet 
with  which  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world  abounds ;  but 
on  looking  to  those  around  him,  the  inmates  of  the  Holy 
City,  he  found,  to  his  surprise  and  grief,  whatmany  a  young 
enthusiast  has  experienced  before  and  since  on  entering  the 
world,  that  names  and  realities,  professions  and  practice, 
are  quite  different  things.  Luther  was  in  fact  single  in  his 
faith  and  his  religious  fervour.  Rome  at  that  time,  after 
having  passed  through  the  scandalous  pontificate  of  Borgia, 
was  ruled  by  the  choleric  and  warlike  Julius  II.,  who  re- 
presented the  church  militant  upon  earth,  and  who  was 
then  busy  about  his  schemes  of  humbling  Venice  and 
driving  the  French  out  of  Italy.  His  cardinals  were  able 
diplomatists,  men  of  the  world,  and  learned  Latinists, 
better  acquainted  with  Cicero  than  with  the  Bible.  In 
visiting  the  churches,  Luther  was  shocked  at  the  indecent 
hurry  with  which  the  priests  went  through  the  service  of 
the  mass,  and  at  the  blasphemous  jests  which  he  sometimes 
heard.  Even  the  ministers  of  the  altars  made  no  secret  of 
their  unbelief.  Luther  remained  only  a  fortnight  at  Rome : 
he  hurried  back  to  his  native  Germany  with  his  head 
bewildered,  his  feelings  distressed,  and  his  religious  belief 
greatly  shaken.  He  used  to  say  however,  in  after-years, 
that  he  would  not,  for  one  hundred  thousand  florins,  have 
missed  that  journey  to  Rome,  for  without  it  he  should  have 
been  tormented  by  the  fear  of  being  unjust  towards 
the  pope  during  his  subsequent  controversy  with  the  papal 
power. 

In  1512  Luther  was  made  doctor  of  divinity,  and  Frederic, 
elector  of  Saxony,  calle<l  the  Wise,  defraved  the  expense  of 
his  inauguration,  which  was  celebrated  with  splendour. 
The  reputation  of  Luther  had  spread  as  that  of  a  learned 
divine  and  an  eloquent  preacher.  He  was  well  acquainted 
with  scholastic  learning,  and  tolerably  so  with  the  Fathers ; 
he  knew  Greek,  but  very  little  Hebrew  he  had,  above  all, 
deeply  btudied  the  Scriptures,  which  was  not  a  common 
attainment  among  ecclesiastics  in  those  days.  He  was 
sealous  and  earnest,  devotional  in  his  thoughts,  and  irre- 
proachable in  his  morals.  In  his  own  order  he  was 
appointed  provincial  vicar  of  Misnia  and  Thuringia,  in 
which  office  ho  evinced  much  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of 
discipline  and  piety  in  tho  various  monastic  houses  of  that 
province 


In  1517  Pope  Leo  authorised  by  a  bull  the  tale  of  iadri. 
gences  in  Saxonv  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  as  his  p^k 
cesser  Julius  if.  had  done  in  France,  Poland,  and  otW 
parts,  nominallv  for  defiraying  the  expenses  of  bodduig  ik 
new  church  of  St  Peter's,  and  also  for  supfkotUM  tW 
league  of  the  Christian  powers  against  the  Turks,  thwA 
littb  of  the  money  derived  horn  Uie  sale  was  eaploycd Tr 
either  purpose,  t^so  X.]  The  practice  of  sellmf  iaioA- 
gences  had  existed  for  some  centuries  belbce  Luther,  fa 
the  original  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  CfauirJi  on  ths 
matter  see  Indulokncb.  Leo  addreesod  ths  papaJ  eon- 
mission  for  the  sale  in  Saxony  to  Albert,  ekdor  of  Msim 
and  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  who  appointed  TeCaeS,  a 
Dominican  monk,  his  qunstor,  to  preach  and  mU  the 
indulgences  through  the  country,  letiel  appears  to  havt 
executed  his  mission  with  the  grossest  quackery,  eufasaciai 
his  wares  in  the  opinion  of  his  uninformed  and  eredukm 
customers  by  the  most  absurd  exanerations,  and  gong  tu 
beyond  the  received  dootrine  of  the  Roman  canonists  ev(a¥ 
that  age.  He  pretended  that  his  indulgenoas  rekawd  art 
only  from  penance,  but  from  sin  altogether,  and  tnm  saj  aa 
of  whatever  enormity.  Luther,  who  was  then  pnitmat  id 
theology  at  Wittenberg,  was  shocked  at  these  impious  B■(^ 
tions,  and  while  sitting  at  his  confesnonal  in  the  church  of  ha 
convent  he  had  practical  proof  of  their  miaohiavotts  cfctL 
Some  of  his  penitents,  who  had  purchased  the  indulcearvs 
refused  to  submit  to  the  penance  or  reparation  whittbe  en- 
joined, saying  that  Tetxel  had  released  them  hom  every 
penalty.  Luther  having  refused  absolution,  tbey  wmI  aad 
complained  toTetsel,  who  threatened  with  both  sptritnal  and 
temporal  punishments  all  those  who  denied  the  cfieacr  </ 
his  indulgences.  Luther,  little  heeding  the  threats  uc  tbi 
Dominican,  and  being  encouraged  in  his  opposition  by  hit 
own  superior  Staupitz,  who  also  felt  indignant  at  T^ail*i 
impudence,  drew  up  ninety-five  theses  or  propoaitioas  eaa 
corning  indulgences,  in  which,  drawins  the  disfmrtbe 
between  the  canon  icid  penalties  inflicted  by  the  Chnrcb  m 
the  penitent  sinner,  and  the  penalties  required  b«t  cr 
hereafter  by  Divine  justice,  he  maintained  that  the  yofs 
had  the  power  of  remitting  the  former  only :  thai  iadal- 
gences  could  not  be  applic^le  to  the  dead ;  that  trae  am- 
trition  of  heart  and  amendment  of  life  would  obtain  pardac 
without  any  papal  indulgences ;  that  the  true  treasofss  of 
the  Church  were  contained  in  the  Gospel  and  in  the  epctv 
tion  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  that  at  all  events,  if  ioduigeoaa 
be  of  any  avail,  they  ought  to  be  distributed  gratia  to  tW 
poor,  and  not  to  be  made  an  article  of  trade :  and  boe  be 
exposed  in  strong  colours  the  avarice,  impudence,  lad 
licentiousness  of  the  quaestors,  and  the  fearful  eormpSiss 
of  principles  and  conduct  among  the  poor  d«4uded  popaU- 
tion  resulting  fVom  the  whole  system. 

Luther  enclosed  a  copy  of  his  propositions  in  a  kfScr  ts 
the  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  datea  31st  October,  1517. 
beseeching  that  prelate  to  interpose  to  prevent  the  fmfec? 
spreadmg  of  error,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  Tetxers  9tuidti»» 
practices.  On  the  same  dav  Luther  affixed  another  eoay  d 
his  theses  on  the  gates  of  the  Castle  church  of  Wtttsaberx. 
signed  with  his  name,  and  containing  his  offer  to  d^fbad  thm 
This  was  Luther's  first  challenge  to  that  power  vbich  thca 
kept  all  Europe  in  awe,  and  which  he  was  destined  to  shake  e* 
its  very  foundations.  Though  in  these  celebrated  ihcacs  then 
was  nothing  but  what  has  been  maintained  by  many  Rsomj. 
Catholics,  still  some  of  them  were  certainly  at  vananoe  w«:a 
the  opinions  generally  entertained  for  three  centuries  bcA«» 
Luther's  time,  and  abo  with  the  claim  of  in&lhbility  siiuiwrf 
by  the  popes.  From  the  pulpit  of  the  same  church  Latbric 
repeatedly  expounded  his  propositions,  and  was  es^vrh 
listened  to  by  crowded  audienres.  His  theses  spread  v-A 
the  greatest  rapidity,  and  the  main  principle  upon  wkirk 
they  rested,  namely,  that  indulgences  could  only  recaa  the 
canonical  or  temporal  penalty,  gained  ground  noirtnau^f 
throughout  Germany.  Tetxel  and  his  brother  Domimciaa^ 
after  burning  Luther's  theses,  attempted  to  answer  tbea 
by  counter-propositions  mainly  grounded  upon  the  suffwe 
authority  or  the  pope  and  his  inlkllibihty.  But  thu  pnr 
duction  injured  Tetxel's  cause,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  psblarlx 
burnt  by  the  Wittenberg  studenU.  Leo  A.,  when  U  h^anl 
of  the  dispute,  remarked,  that  it  was  bat  a  quarrel  brtwcr^ 
monks,  and  that  brother  Luther  secn)c<l  to  Lc  a  man  tC 

f)arts.  The  idle  assertion  which  has  been  put  iarxh  b« 
Bter  writers,  that  Luther  and  his  superior  Suopits  v*  r» 
actuated  by  jealousv  against  the  Dominicans  fur  bsimc  tSv 
monopoly  of  the  iudulgeoces,  has  been  tnumphantly  lefaKiiA 
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br  Dr.  Maclaine  in  a  note  to  Mosheim  8  '  Ecclesiastical 
Histoiy,'  and  the  insinuation  was  never  broached  during 
Luther's  lifetime  by  hb  most  inveterate  enemies.  In  fact 
the  traffic  in  indulgences  had  fallen  into  contempt  among 
the  dergy,  and  the  Franciscan  friars  themselves  refused  to 
ha\'e  anything  to  do  with  it 

In  the  year  1518  Eckius,  a  profbssor  of  divinity  at  Ingol- 
stadt,  took  up  the  controversy  against  Luther,  who  answered 
him,  and  thus  increased  his  popularity  and  the  number  of  his 
adherents,  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  warmth  of  debate  car- 
ried him  beyond  his  original  propositions  and  led  him  to  touch 
on  the  abstruse  subjects  of  free-will  and  the  means  of  justi- 
ikatioii.    Still  it  appears  that  Luther  had  as  yet  no  inten- 
tion of  separating  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.    In 
May,  151^  he  addressed  a  submissive  letter  to  Leo  X.,  in 
whidi  he  says,  *  I  throw  myself  prostrate  at  your  feet,  most 
holy  father ;  call  or  recall  me,  approve  or  condemn  me  as 
you  please ;  I  shall  acknowledge  your  voice  as  the  voice  of 
Christ,  who  presides  and  speaks  in  your  person.'    Leo  sum- 
moned Luther  to  appear  at  Rome  in  sixty  days,  and  there  to 
plead  his  own  cause  ;  but  the  elector  of  Saxony  interposed, 
and  obtained  permission  for  Luther  to  be  examined  within 
the  bounds  of  the  empire,  and  to  be  judged  by  its  ecclesias- 
tical laws.    Cardinal  Caietano,  of  the  order  of  Dominicans, 
and  papal  legate  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg,  was  ordered  to 
examine  him.    Luther,  accompanied  by  Staupitz  and  an- 
other friend,  refiaired  to  Augsburg,  in  October,  1518,  and 
was  received  by  the  cardinal  with  courtesy ;  but  instead  of 
arguing  the  point  with  him,  the  cardinal  assumed  an  im- 
perious tone,  and  commanded  him  to  retract  because  the 
pope  so  willed  it,  and  how  could  he,  Luther,  a  single  monk, 
expect  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  pope  ?    (Luther's  Letter 
to  Spalatin,  chaplain  to  the  elector,  and  his  friend,  dated 
Aug^urg,  14th  October.)    Luther  replied  that  neither  the 
legate  nor  the  pope  could  pretend  to  infallibility,  and  that 
St  Peter  himself  had  erred.    In  one  of  these  interviews 
however  the  cardinal  was  insensibly  drawn  out  from  his  high 
ground,  and  entered  the  field  of  controversy,  but  it  would 
appear  with  little  success.    He  rejected  with  scorn  what 
Jie  considered  the  novel  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  and 
by  faith  alone.    In  the  end,  Luther,  thinkini;  perhaps  of 
the  faX/^  of  John  Huss,  suddenly  quitted  Augsburg,  leaving 
behind  an  appeal  to  the  pope  'better  inform^.'  In  Novem- 
ber of  the  same  year  Leo  issued  a  bull,  declaratory  of  the 
doctrine  of  indulgences,  asserting  that  the  pope,  as  Christ's 
Vicar  on  earth,  had  the  power  of  delivering  f^om  all  the 
punishments  due  to  sin  those  who  had  repented  and  were 
m  a  state  of  grace,  whether  thev  be  alive  or  dead.    On  the 
iSth  Novem&r  Luther  appealed  from  the  pope  to  a  general 
eounotl  of  the  church. 

Meantime  the  cardinal  legate  was  urging  the  elector  of 
Saxony  to  expel  Luther  from  his  dominions.     But  the 
elector,  who  considered  Luther  as  the  pride  and  ornament 
of  his  newly  founded  university  of   Wittenberg,  would 
not  consent,  and  the  emperor  Maximilian  I.  having  died 
jo5t  at  this  moment,  Frederic,  as  hereditary  vicar  of  the 
empire  during  the  vacancy,  was  a  person  too  important 
fbr  even  Rome  to  dictate  to.    Leo  commissioned  a  new 
legate,  a  Saxon,  named  Miltitx,  a  man  of  sagacity  and  pru- 
dence, to  endeavour  to  bring  Luther  to  a  reconciliation. 
Miltitz  had  a  conference  with  Luther  at  Altenburg,  in  the 
beginning  of  1519,  in  which  he  agreed  with  Luther  in  con- 
demning the  abuse  made  by  l^tzel  of  the  indulgences, 
threw  the  whole  blame  of  it  on  that  monk's  ignorance  and 
profaneness,  and  so  far  conciliated  the  warm  but  generous 
spirit  of  his  antagonist  as  to  induce  him  to  write  a  submis- 
sive letter  to  Leo,  dated  13th  March,  1519,  in  which  Luther 
acknowledged  that  he  had  carried  his  zeal  and  animosity 
too  far,  and  promised  to  observe  in  future  a  profound  silence 
upon  the  matter  in  debate,  provided  his  adversaries  would 
observe  an  equal  temperance ;  further  protesting  that  he 
never  meant  to  deny  the  power  of  the  pope,  which  was 
inferior  only  to  that  of  Christ,  and  that  ne  would  always 
exhort  the  people  to  honour  the  Roman  see,  which  he  had 
in  hist  writings  endeavoured  to  clear  ftrom  the  impious  exag- 
geration of  the  quaestors.    '  This  letter,*  says  Beausobre, '  is 
a  sad  monument  of  human  weakness,'  fbr  Luther  had  already 
appealed  from  the  pope  to  the  council.    Luther's  vacOlation 
however  may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  reference  to  the  old 
established  reverence  for  the  papal  see,  the  reminiscence  of 
bis  own  early  impressions  and  education,  and  of  his  solemn 
XDooistic  vows,  and  also  to  the  cordiality  and  convivial 
Similarity  of  his  intercpurte  with  Miltitx.    Jt  appears  that 


Leo  himself  wrote  to  Luther  a  very  mild  and  eonciliator? 
epistle,  published  by  Loscher  in  his  Unschuld  Nachricht^ 
1 742.  Miltitz  had  other  conferences  with  Luther  at  Lei- 
ben  word  and  Lichtenberg,  which  gave  great  hopes  of  a  fhll 
reconciliation,  when  the  polemic  intemperance  of  Luther's 
personal  adversaries  widened  the  rupture  and  brought  the 
dispute  to  a  crisis.  (Seckendorf,  Commentarius  Histor*  de 
Luiheram^mo.) 

Eckius  challenged  Carlostadt,  one  of  Luther's  disciples, 
to  a  public  disputation  at  Leipzig,  concerning  free-will. 
Carlostadt  maintained  that  since  the  fall  of  our  first  parents 
our  natural  liberty  is  not  strong  enough  to  lead  us  in  the 
path  of  good  without  the  intervention  of  Divine  grace. 
Eckius  asserted 'that  our  natural  liberty  co-operates  with 
divine  grace,  and  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  consent 
to  the  divine  impulse  or  resist  it  Eckius  seemed  to  have 
the  best  of  the  argument  on  his  side,  when  Luther,  who 
had  repaired  to  Leipzig,  entered  the  lists  against  Eckius, 
by  preaching  in  the  chapel  of  Duke  Greorge's  castle  a  ser- 
mon calculated  to  draw  the  hostility  of  Eckius  against  him- 
self. Eckius,  in  fact,  immediately  selected  from  Luther's 
works  thirteen  propositions,  which  he  met  by  as  many 
counter-propositions.  One  was  concerning  the  supremacy 
of  the  Roman  see.  Eckius  maintained  that  the  church 
was  a  monarchy  with  a  head  of  divine  appointment  Luther 
admitted  this,  but  contended  that  the  nead  was  no  other 
than  Jesus  Christ  The  long  acknowledged  supremacy  of 
the  pope,  he  observed,  extended  only  to  the  Western  church, 
and  he  maintained  that  it  was  not^r^  (/tWno,  but  founded 
on  reasons  of  policy  and  tacit  consent  Then  came  the  sub- 
jects of  purgatory  and  of  indulgences,  in  which  Luther  hoi 
decidedly  the  advantage,  and  partly  drew  his  antagonist  to 
his  side.  Next  were  discussed  the  questions  of  absolution, 
grace,  free-will,  and  good  works,  in  whieh  the  Catholic 
divine  appeared  to  prevail  in  point  of  argument  Hofi'man, 
the  rector  of  the  university  of  Leipzig,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed judce  of  the  disputation,  refused  to  declare  to  whom 
the  victory  belonged,  and  the  decision  of  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  universities  of  Paris  and  of  Erfurt  Luther 
however  went  on  publishing  several  works,  *On  Babylonian 
Captivitv,'  *  On  Christian  Liberty,'  &c.,  in  which  he  openly 
attackect  the  doctrines  and  the  authority  of  the  church  of 
Rome.  Leo  now  assembled  a  congregation  of  cardinals, 
before  whom  the  works  of  Luther  were  laid,  and  b^  whose 
advice  a  bull  of  condemnation  was  drawn  up  against  Lu- 
ther, and  published  on  the  15th  of  June,  1520,  in  which 
forty-one  propositions,  extracted  from  his  writings,  were 
declared  heretical,  and  as  such  solemnly  condemned ;  his 
writings  were  ordered  to  be  publicly  burnt ;  and  Luther  him- 
self was  summoned  to  coniess  and  retract  within  the  space 
of  sixty  da^s,  under  pain  of  excommunication.  Luther 
having  again  appealed  to  the  general  council  of  the  church* 
publicly  separated  himself  from  the  communion  of  Rome, 
by  burning  on  a  pile  of  wood,  without  the  walls  of  Witten- 
berg, in  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  of  people,  Leo's 
bull,  and  also  the  decretals  and  canons  relating  to  the 
pope's  supreme  jurisdiction.  This  was  done  on  the  10th  of 
December,  1520,  and  on  the  6th  of  the  following  Januarv 
the  pope  launched  a  second  bull  against  him,  by  which 
Luther  was  expelled  from  the  communion  of  the  church 
for  having  disowned  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff. 

Luther  having  now  irrevocably  separated  from  Rome, 
gave  way  to  the  violence  of  his  temper  in  several  vehement 
and  scurrilous  pamphlets,  full  of  coarse  vituperation  against 
the  pope,  whom  he  openly  styled  Antichrist 

At  the  same  time  Leo  urged  the  new  emperor  Charles  V., 
in  his  character  of  advocate  and  defender  of  the  church,  to 
make  an  exemplary  punishment  of  Luther  as  an  obdurate 
heretic.  But  Frederic,  the  elector  of  Saxony,  employed  his 
influence  with  Charles  to  have  Luther's  cause  tried  by  a 
diet  of  the  empire,  which  assembled  at  Worms,  in  April, 
1521. 

Having  obtained  the  emperor's  safe  conduct,  he  repaired  to 
Worms,  and  was  met  by  multitudes  outside  of  the  town.  On 
entering  he  began  singing  the  hymn  '  Our  God  is  a  strong 
citadel,  which  becamu  known  as  Luther's  hvmn,  and  the 
inspiring  song  of  the  Reformation.  On  the  17tn  of  April  he 
appeared  before  the  emperor,  the  electors,  bishops,  dukes, 
margraves,  and  other  princes  and  lords  assembled,  and 
being  asked  whether  he  was  the  author  of  the  books  now 
produced,  in  which  the  propositions  condemned  by  the  pope 
were  contained,  he  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Being  next 
asked  whether  he  would  retract  or  maintain  t)ien^  he  begged 
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^T  time  to  consider  of  bis  answer/and  was  allowed  one  day. 
The  following  day  he  appeared  again  before  the  assembly, 
and  said  that  his  writings  were  of  various  character,  that 
in  some  he  had  treated  only  of  Christian  faith  and  pioty. 
and  these  could  contain  nothing  objectionable ;  that  in  some 
he  had  exposed  the  inventions  of  men  and  the  usurpations 
of  the  popes,  and  these  he  could  not  retract ;  that  in  others, 
which  were  directed  against  the  defenders  of  the  pope,  he 
mij^ht  have  expressed  nimself  in  an  unbecoming  manner, 
but  that  he  could  not  retract  the  substance  however  censur- 
able the  manner  of  it ;  that,  being  a  man,  he  was  liable  to 
error,  and  that  he  was  ready,  if  convicted  by  the  testimony 
of  the  Scriptures,  to  commit  a  portion  or  the  whole  of  his 

Eublications  to  the  flames.  And  he  repeated  what  he 
ad  already  said  on  another  occasion,  that  both  pope  and 
council  were  liable  to  error,  and  had  in  fact  often  erred. 
He  had  formerly  (quoted  the  council  of  Constance  as  an  in- 
stance of  his  asscrlMm. 

On  the  following  day  Charles  V.  told  the  diet,  that  at^ 
tached  as  he  was  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  he  should 
ever  defend  its  doctrines  and  constitution,  that  he  eould 
hear  Luther  no  more,  and  that  he  should  dismiss  him,  and 
aAerwai*ds  treat  him  as  a  heretic.  This  decision  was  also 
that  of  the  majority.  Some  were  for  trying  persuasion  and 
entreaty  with  a  man  who,  like  Luther,  could  not  be  frights 
ened  into  submission;  but  entreaty  was  likewise  of  no  avail, 
for  Luther  refused  to  retract  a  singie  proposition  unless 

i>roved  to  be  erroneous  by  the  authority  of  the  Scripture, 
[le  was  then  ordered  to  leave  Worms,  with  a  written  nro- 
mi&e  of  8ecurity  for  twenty-one  days.  He  left  on  the  26tn  of 
April,  but  on  entering  a  forest  his  carriage  was  stopped  by 
a  party  of  armed  horsemen  in  masks,  who  placed  him  on 
horseback  and  rode  off  with  him  to  the  solitary  castle  of 
Wartburg,  situated  on  a  mountain.  This  was  another 
ronUivance  of  his  kind  protector  the  elector  of  Saxony. 
Tlie  greatest  secrecy  was  observed  concerning  the  place  of 
his  retreat,  and  it  was  purposely  reported  about  tnat  his 
enemies  had  carried  him  off.  A  month  after  his  departure 
ail  imperial  edict  appeared,  placing  Luther  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire,  ordering  him  to  be  seized  and  retained  in 
prison  at  the  emperors  pleasure,  and  imprisonment  and 
confirmation  were  denounced  against  any  one  who  aided  and 
abetted  him.  But  the  edict  could  not  be  enforced.  The 
elector  of  Saxony  was  Luther's  friend ;  few,  if  any,  of  the 
other  electors  or  princes  were  his  enemies,  and  the  po- 
pular voice  was  for  him :  for  the  Germans  in  general,  al- 
though few  of  them  understood  the  subject  matter  of  Luther  *s 
polemics,  were  weary  of  the  abuses  and  encroachments  of 
the  eoolesiastical  power. 

In  his  asylum  at  Wartburg  Luther  wrote  several  treatises 
agaiubt  auricular  confession,  against  monastic  vows,  clerical 
celibacy,  and  prayers  for  the  dead,  against  the  Sorbonne  of 
Palis,  which  had  condemned  liis  works,  and  which  he  exposed 
'  to  public  ridicule.  His  writings  spread  and  produced  a  won- 
derful effect  in  Saxonv.  Hundreds  of  monka  quitted  their 
convents,  and  married.  The  Austin  fi-iars  of  Wittenberg 
abolished  the  mass.  Carlostadt,  a  disciple  of  Luther,  bui 
more  intemperate  than  his  master,  accompanied  by  a  band 
of  ri'formers,  demolished  the  images  in  the  church  of  All 
Saints  at  Wittenberg,  and  next  proposed  to  banish  all  books 
from  the  university  except  the  Bible.  He  also  affected  to 
obey  to  the  letter  the  sentence  pronounced  on  Adam  by 
goin^  to  work  in  the  fields  for  some  hours  daily.  Bven  the 
|K*libhed  Melancthon  followed  the  example,  and  went  to  work 
lu  a  baker's  shop. 

Luiher.  in  his  retirement,  heard  of  these  follies;  he  per- 
ceived that  fanaticism  was  spoiling  his  cause,  and  he  re- 
solved immo'Hately,  without  heeding  his  own  danger,  to 
return  to  Wittenberff  (1522).  He  rebuked  Carlostadt, 
who  retorted,  calling  him  an  idolater  because  he  believed  in 
the  real  presence  in  the  sacrament,  and  a  courtier  for  living 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  princes.  At  last  they  parted  in 
anger;  Carlostadt  was  banished  from  Saxony  as  a  seditious 
person  by  the  elector,  for  inculcating  the  principles  of  natural 
equality,  and  he  wont  to  join  Zuingli  in  Switzerland. 

Luther  was  now  the  acknowledged  leader  and  oracle 
of  the  reformers  of  Germany,  and  as  such  he  continued 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  doctrines  which  he  gra- 
duallv  asserted,  and  which  were  expounded  and  fixed  by 
his  ditfciple  Melancthon,  in  the  (*onfcssion  of  Augsburi;, 
are  &'.auil  in  the  article  Frotkstantism.  At  the  close 
of  Ij'-iJ  ho  publiilicd  lus  (lurmau  veraion  of  the  New 
ftfslaujcau     in   tjjj  he    preached    at|aiU8t    the    mass, 


He  oad  already  replied  in  his  utually  Mortilooi  *ityb  ti 
polemics  to  the  treatise  in  defence  of  the  tacnaDcslswnUA 
by  Henry  VHL  of  England.  It  must  beobeenrvd  k«v«Mr 
that  the  coarse  vituperations  which  shock  xhm  vmnUi  a 
Luther's  controversial  works  were  nol  peculiar  Id  k«, 
being  commonly  used  by  scholars  and  divinea  of  the  miM 
ages  in  tlieir  disputations.  The  invectivea  of  VaUa,  FudU 
^ggio,  and  other  distinguished  scholars  aj^mat  mA  nUr 
are  notorious,  and  this  bad  taste  continued  id  practios  I  «< 
after  Luther  down  to  the  seventeenth  century,  and  men .' 
it  are  found  in  writers  of  the  eighteenth,  evea  io  soom  of  ••« 
works  of  the  polished  and  courtly  Voltaire. 

In  1624  Luther  threw  off  his  monaatio  dresa»  and  d^Cah 
tively  condemned  monastic  institutions.  Cuo^«tiu,b^«,  .' 
men  and  women,  were  now  rapidly  suppressed  thrw]^. 
North  Germany,  and  their  property  was  seiied  by  tht  scr.^ 
power:  indeed  there  can  be  no  doubt  Xhal  the  k^ 
plunder  contributed  greatly  to  the  encouragement  wIik^  u. 
princes  and  electors  gave  to  the  new  doctnoea.  Tb«  mt.  • 
reel  ion  of  the  wiedertaiifer,  or  anabaptists,  led  bv  a  Uu^  ■ 
named  Muntzer,  which  assimied  the  character  oi  a  p«  t^.' 
war  against  all  property  and  law,  gave  great  eooaEiu  .. 
Luther,  who  was  taunted  by  many  with  bemg  the  tourer  Ih-.* 
which  all  those  aberrations  llowecL  He  preachod  agsukit  i 
fanatics,  be  tried  to  mediate,  he  besought  the  peesenu  \t 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  at  the  same  time  he  imd  tli 
princes  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  poor;  but  the  m«Lr- 
gents  were  too  far  gone  in  their  brutal  career  of  klutfd»li*.i 
and  de^-astation,  and  nothing  but  the  swofd  eould  pu* 
a  stop  to  It  Luther  was  sorely  grieved  ihrougboul  the  rv^ 
of  his  life  at  the  renewed  disorders  of  the  anabeptuis  itu 
other  fimatics  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  at  the  leViw 
uess,  worldliness*  and  corruption  of  all  cla*»ea.  He  fko«.ti 
at  times  that  the  end  of  the  world  must  be  oigh*  (ur  Ur 
world  had  (alien  mto  decrepitude;  aviditv  and  u^-vtXtswi^ 
were  the  ruling  passions.  (Luther's  TabU  Toik;  afi«i  i^ 
Leiteri.) 

In  1525  Luther  married  Catnentie  de  Bora,  a  yeuof  an 
who  had  left  her  convent  the  year  beiure.  He  bs4  i.'| 
before  condemned  the  obligation  of  clerical  oehbacy,  as  »( • 
aj»  that  resulting  from  monastic  vows,  as  being  hmaea  -- 
vices  unknown  to  the  original  church.  *  Mairiagt  &  i 
purity,'  he  wrote, '  is  a  state  of  simplicity  and  pesos.'  ^t-i 
Luthier  married  he  was  poor,  ^r  amidst  the  luteal  rhii.t 
from  the  old  to  the  new  system  of  church  discipluia,  ':>* 
salary,  which  was  charged  upon  the  revenuea  of  amis* « 
property,  was  by  no  means  regularly  naid,  and  Lather  *a 
not  a  man  to  ask  money  of  his  friends.  In  the  saai*  Ktf 
his  steady  and  considerate  patron  Frederic  of  Sasony  i»n, 
but  John,  his  successor,  not  only  continiwd  %a  U\*£ 
Luther,  but  made  open  profession  of  his  doctzinew  ut 
commissioned  him  to  prepMsre  a  new  church  aerfke  far  i» 
dominions,  in  addition  to  which  Luther  wrote  a  lar|Sf  ^tA 
a  small  catechism  for  the  use  of  schools,  in  a  style  admtn>f 
suited  to  youth.  Besides  the  elector  of  Saxony,  tfa»  E^'' 
Palatine,  the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  duke  of  Deax.F  i-*\ 
the  margrave  of  Brandenburg  and  gimnd-macleref  Fni»*^ 
and  also  many  cities  in  other  paru  of  the  ntafom,  efc '  * 
embraced  Luther's  reformation.  In  Switzerland  buvntf 
another  reformer,  Zuingli,  who  had  begun,  like  L^i-^. 
by  opposing  indulgences,  had  alao  effected  a  raknnsii  . 
but  he  inculcated  tenets  different  in  tome  reepects  (.  ^ 
those  of  Luther,  especially  on  the  subject  of  tbe  reel  p**- 
scnce  in  the  sacrament,  which  Luther  admitted*  and  Z«^r< 
entirely  denied.  Luiher  was  vexed  at  this  dirisKm,  cw 
cially  as  several  towns  of  Germany,  Strasburg,  Ulm.  M*  *- 
uingen,  Lindau,  Constance,  and  otbera*  adapted  Zajbl:^  < 
tenets. 

In  March,  1529,  a  oiet  was  convoaea  at  Speyer.avart 
the  Catholics  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  edict  o^  Wars% 
but  the  opposition  of  the  elector  of  Saxony,  the  land|rTa««  i 
Hesse,  the  margrave  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  Arpaijc*  U 
the  imperial  cities,  caused  its  rejection.  The CetbJlxa  *Xri 
endeavoured  to  separate  the  reformeis;  they  drv«  l,  i 
decree,  apparently  directed  against  those  mho  demmd  tb 
real  presence,  but  so  worded  as  to  include  the  Lutherans  a.»-i 
who  refuse^l  their  sanction  to  it  It  was  on  this  oocamoq  thai 
the  reformed  princes  and  deputies  delivered  a  lormal  *  \  r^ 
testation  *  against  the  decree,  dated  Spacer.  l!Mh  of  Ai<-. 
1529,  which  was  signed  by  John,  Sector  of  Soxoot.  Gmm^v 
margrave  of  Brandenbur;^  PhiUp,  landgrsve  of  li«MBe«  Ecueii 
and  Francis,  dukes  of  Liineburg,  Wol^ang,  jpvmc*  *\ 
Auhalt,  and  the  deputies  of  fourteen  cities.    Fro«  t 
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^testation  arose  the  name  of  '  Protestants,'  ^hich  in  its 
origin  was  applied  to  the  Lutherans. 

The  landgrave  of  Hesse,  wishing  if  possihle  to  hring  about 
a  union  among  all  reformers,  succeeded  in  appointing  a 
conference  between  Luther  and  Melancthon  on  one  side 
and  ZuingU  and  GScolampadius  on  the  other  at  Marburg. 
The  conference  turned  chiefly  on  the  subject  of  the  real 
presence,  but  it  produced  no  approximation  among  the  op- 
posite parties.  They  separated  neither  in  friendhness  nor 
Dostilf^,  and  both  parties  retained  their  fhyourite  tenets. 

In  1530  a  diet  was  convoked  at  Augsburg  by  Charles  V., 
vbo  attended  it  in  person,  and  there  the  Lutherans  pre- 
sented their  confession  of  fkith,  which  was  drawn  up  by 
Melancthon  and  approved  by  Luther.  [Augsburg,  Con- 

rESSION  OF.] 

In  1534  Lather  completed  his  greatest  work,  the  German 
^rsion  of  the  Bible,  which  is  much  admired  for  its  elegance, 
force,  and  precision,  and  which  has  rendered  the  Scriptures 
really  popular  in  Germany. 

The  remaining  years  of  Luther's  life  were  passed  in  com- 
parative quiet,  chiefly  at  Wittenberg,  in  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fessorship, in  writing  religious  and  controversial  tracts,  and  in 
epistolary  correspondence.  He  was  consulted  by  the  Pro- 
testant princes  and  clergy  upon  all  important  matters,  and 
listened  to  with  deference.  The  pacification  of  Nurnberg 
in  1532  had  left  the  Lutheran  princes,  states,  and  towns  in 
fall  possession  of  their  religious  liberties ;  and  that  peace 
vas  not  openly  interrupted  till  after  Luther's  death.  Luther 
bad  the  satisraction  of  seeing  his  doctrines  spread  farther 
and  farther  through  Germanv,  thoughout  Saxony  and  Bran- 
denburg, to  Moravia  and  Bohemia,  Denmark,  and  Sweden. 
He  also  effected  a  reconciliation  with  the  so-called  Sacra- 
mentarians  of  Strasburg,  Ulm,  and  other  towns,  by  means 
of  Bucer,  so  that  all  reformed  Germany  was  united  under 
one  banner.  The  Helvetic  reformed  churches  however  con- 
tinued separate  from  his. 

At  the  beginning  of  1 546  Luther  repaired  firom  Witten- 
berg to  Eisleben  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  counts 
Mansfeld,  whose  subiect  he  was  bom.  He  attended  several 
conferences  for  that  benevolent  purpose,  and  succeeded  in 
restorins  peace  to  that  family.  While  at  Eisleben  he 
[}reachea  four  thnes,  and  also  revised  a  plan  of  regulations 
^nceming  the  ecclesiastical  discipline  of  that  little  state. 
He  had  K^n  for  some  time  in  a  very  precarious  state  of 
health ;  on  the  1 7th  February  he  felt  very  ill  and  weak, 
laid  himself  on  a  couch,  spoke  of  his  approaching  death,  for 
irhich  he  appeared  quite  prepared,  and  recommended  his 
»ul  to  Jesus.  He  grew  worse  in  the  evening.  Count 
Atbrecht  of  Mansfeld  and  his  countess  and  several  medical 
toen  attended  him  during  his  last  hours.  His  old  friend 
Dr.  Jonas  having  asked  him:  'Reverend  flither,  do  you  die 
»ith  a  firm  conviction  of  the  faith  you  have  taught?' 
Luther  in  a  distinct  voice  replied  'Yes,'  and  soon  after 
breathed  bis  last.  His  body  was  carried  to  Wittenberg, 
vhere  it  was  buried  with  great  honours.  Shortly  before  his 
feath  be  wrote  several  affectionate  letters  to  his  wife, 
rho  had  remained  at  Wittenberg  with  her  children.  He 
left  her  by  hb  will  a  house  which  he  had  purchased,  as  well 
IS  a  small  estate  at  Zeilsdorf,  charging  her  to  pay  his 
iebts,  which  amounted  to  450  florins ;  and  he  left  her  also 
1  few  valui^le  trinkets  and  other  moveables,  worth  about 
tOOO  florins.  •  1  leave,*  he  wrote,  *  no  ready  cash  or  hidden 
reasure,  as  I  have  had  no  other  income  but  my  salaiv  and 
i  few  presents,  and  yet  have  managed  to  keep  an  establish- 
&ent  and  purchase  property  ' 

Luther's  works,  which  are  multifarious  and  voluminous, 
[kanly  in  Latin  and  partly  in  German,  have  been  repeatedly 
published.  The  latest  edition  is  that  of  Erlangen,  26  vols. 
\2mo.,  1826-33.  Among  his  works,  those  of  most  interest 
to  the  general  reader  are  his  'Table  Talk,'  Tischreden,  his 
tamiliar  letters,  and  his  sermons.  Luther  ranks  high  among 
German  writers  for  the  vigour  of  his  style  and  the  develop- 
ment which  he  imparted  to  his  vernacular  language.  Schroeck, 
Melancthon,  and  others  have  written  biographies  of  Luther, 
kod  Michelet  has  extracted  a  kind  of  autobiography  from 
aatnerous  passages  of  his  works : '  M6moires  de  Luther,  6crits 
p^  lui-mSme,  traiduits  et  mis  en  ordre,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris, 
I S35.  From  these  passages  the  character  of  Luther  is  clearly 
Seduced,  for  there  was  no  calculation,  reserve,  or  h3rpocrisy 
tboat  him.  He  was  frank  and  vehement,  and  often  mtem- 
>arate.  But  he  was  in  earnest  in  his  vehemence ;  he  really 
relt  the  importance  of  the  topics  he  was  discussing ;  and 
»kth«r  be  vas  right  ox  wrong  m  bis  peculiar  opinions,  be 


was  a  smcere  and  zealous  believer  in  the  Christian  Reve- 
lation. Luther  considered  religion  as  the  most  important 
business  of  man,  and  because  he  considered  it  as  such,  he 
wished  to  ascend  to  its  very  source  unalloyed  by  human  au- 
thority. He  contended  for  the  right  of  everj'  man  to  con- 
sult the  great  book  of  the  Christian  law ;  and  although  he 
insisted  upon  his  own  interpretation  of  particular  passages 
of  the  scriptures,  the  principles  of  free  inquky  which  he 
introduced  led  to  further  results,  and  gradually  established 
that  liberty  of  conscience  which  now  exists  in  the  ft-otestant 
states  of  Europe.  But  Luther  himself,  whilst  he  appealed 
to  the  scriptures  against  human  authority,  did  not  for  a 
moment  admit  of  any  doubts  concerning  the  truth  of 
revelation.  The  question  between  Luther  and  his  anta- 
gonists is  therefore  of  material  importance  chiefly  to  Chris- 
tians. To  those  who  do  not  believe  in  Christianity  it  may 
appear  of  little  conseouence  what  Christians  do  believe,  or 
how  and  whence  they  derive  their  belief ;  but  even  in  a  social 
point  of  view  it  is  of  some  importance  to  decide  whether 
large  multitudes  of  men  are  to  exercise  their  own  judgment 
and  be  able  to  give  reasons  why  they  believe  certain  doc- 
trines, or  whether  they  are  for  ever  to  repeat,  generation 
after  generation,  whatever  they  have  been  taught  in  their 
youth,  without  exercising  their  reasoning  powers  on  the 
matter. 

Those  who  judge  of  Luther's  disposition  merely  from  his 
controversial  style  and  manner  greatly  mistake  his  character. 
He  was  a  warm-hearted  German,  kind  and  generous ;  he 
abused  and  vilified  his  antagonists  the  more  in  proportion  as 
they  were  powerful,  but  he  could  feel  for  the  unhappy,  and  he 
even  tendered  some  consolation  to  his  bitterest  enemy 
Tetiel,  when,  fbrsaken  by  his  employers,  and  upbraided  as 
the  cause  of  all  the  mischief,  he  was  in  the  agonies  of  death 
and  despair. 

Luther  gave  that  impulse  towards  spiritual  philosophy, 
that  thirst  for  information,  that  logical  exercise  of  the  mind, 
which  have  made  the  Germans  the  most  generallv  instructed 
and  the  most  intellectual  people  in  Europe.  Luther  was  con- 
vinced of  the  necessity  of  education  as  auxiliary  to  religion 
and  morality,  and  he  pleaded  unceasingly  for  the  education  ot 
the  labouring  classes,  broadly  telling  princes  and  rulers  how 
dangerous  as  well  as  unjust  it  was  to  keep  their  subjects  in 
ignorance  and  degradation.  He  was  no  courtly  flatterer : 
he  spoke  in  fkvour  of  the  poor,  the  humble,  and  the  op- 
pressed, and  against  the  high  and  mighty,  even  of  his  own 
party,  who  were  guilty  of  cupidity  andoppression.  Luther's 
doctrine  was  altogether  in  favour  of  civil  liberty,  and  in 
Germany  it  tended  to  support  constitutional  rights  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  imperial  power. 

Luther's  moral  courage,  his  undaunted  firmness,  his 
strong  conviction,  and  the  great  revolution  which  he  effected 
in  society,  place  him  in  the  first  rank  of  historical  characters. 
The  form  of  the  monk  of  Wittenberg  emerging  fVom  the 
receding  gloom  of  the  middle  ages,  appears  towering  above 
the  sovereigns  and  warriors,  statesmen  and  divines  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  who  Were  his  contemporaries,  his  anta- 
gonists, or  his  disciples. 

(J.  Alb.  Fabricius,  CentifoHum  Lutheranum,  2  vols., 
1728-30,  gives  a  list  of  all  the  authors  who  had  then  written 
concerning  Luther  and  his  Reformation.) 

LUTON,  is  a  parish  in  the  hundred  of  Flitt  and  county 
of  Bedford,  comprising  the  township  of  Luton  and  the 
hamlets  of  East  and  West  Hyde,  Leegrave,  and  Stopsley. 
The  town,  which  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lea, 
18  miles  south  by  east  from  Bedford,  and  29  north-west  by 
north  ttovQ  London,  is,  we  believe,  neither  paved  nor  lighted, 
but  the  inhabitants  are  well  supplied  with  water  from  the 
river.  The  making  of  straw-plat  and  malting  constitute 
the  chief  manufactures  of  the  place.  The  living  is  a  vicar- 
age in  the  patronage  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  valued  at 
830/.  per  annum.  Besides  almshouses  and  a  few  other  be- 
nevolent institutions,  there  is  a  national-school  which  is 
usually  attended  bv  a  considerable  number  of  children. 
The  population  of  the  entire  parish  in  1831  was  5693,  that 
of  the  township  alone  being  396 1.  {Ecclesiastical  Revenues 
Report ;  Population  Returns,  &c.) 

LUTRA.    [Otter.) 

LUTRATUA.  (Conchology.)    [Pyloridea.J 

LUTRT'COLA.  (Conchology.)    [Pyloridea.] 

LUTTERWORTH.    [Leicestbrshire.1 

LUTZEN.    [GusTAVUs  AdolphusJ 

LUXEMBOURG,  or  LUXEMBURG,  a  grand-duchy  or  > 
province  in^tbe  Netberlaads,  the  sovereignty  ot  wb'cb  al*^ 
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tbis  timo  (February,  1839)  forms  a  subject  of  dispute 
between  Holland  and  Belgium.  The  king  of  the  Netherlands 
became  grand-duke  of  Luxembourg  by  the  arrangemenU  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  as  such  a  member  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation.  [Bklgjum.]  Luxembourg  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Prussian  Rhenish  provinces,  on 
the  north  by  Liege,  on  the  west  by  Namur,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  French  departments  of  the  Moselle  and  Ardennes. 
Its  greatest  length  f^om  east  to  west  is  75  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  is  50  miles ;  iU  area  is  690,000  hectares 
(equal  to  1,700,000  English  acres),  or  2656  square  miles, 
distributed  as  follows :— 


Woods  and  plantations 
Arable  land,  pastures  and  meadows 
Heaths  and  commons 
Uncultivable  land,  marshes,  &c 
Koads,  &c 


Hectex««« 
211,000 
240,000 
127,000 
88,240 
23,760 

690,000 


there  were  bom  m  the  towns  322  male  and  2^ 
children,  and  in  the  country  5678  male  and  S4«9 
children;  all  together,  11,752.  The  number  of  deaths  m  Out 
year  was,  in  towns  231  males  and  194  females,  in  the  qmu- 
try  3588  males  and  3408  females ;  all  together,  r4it.  It 
appears  from  an  authentic  document  that  the  populatwa  uT 
Luxembourg  in  1541  was  only  95,058  soula.  In  1784  iWs 
were,  in  the  towns  of  Luxembourg,  Arloa«  and  Edtfcrasdi, 
12,874,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  province  211,220  inhabita&ii; 
all  together,  224,094.  In  1817  there  were  only  213.597  aook 
but  since  that  time  the  increase  has  been  rapd.  In  !««:% 
when  the  population  was  302,654,  there  vcce  301ijl 
Catholics,  68  Protestants,  and  335  Jews. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  inhabitants  is  ntd  to  be 
superior  to  that  of  any  province  in  Belgium,  a  bet  whick 
is  sometimes  attributed  to  the  small  number  of  towns  sad 
to  the  minute  division  of  the  land,  which  is  such  as  to  aalu 
proprietors  of  the  majority  of  the  labouring  people.  To 
these  causes  may  be  added  the  absence  of  wealth  and  tm- 
sequently  of  temptation  to  commit  oiTenoea  against  proeoti, 
which  form  the  great  majority  of  charges  uougbt  Mm 
the  tribunals  in  richer  and  more  densely  peopled  cocnflraai- 
ties.  The  province  does  not  contain  ai^  considefabtc  UIa- 
ries  nor  museums  of  natural  history.  Some  antient  sbbrji 
in  former  times  possessed  considerable  collections  of  books 
but  they  have  long  since  been  dispersed,  and  even  in  tW 
city  of  Luxembourg  there  is  now  no  coUectioo  that  wwJil 
be  considered  remarkable  if  possessed  by  a  prnmie  per- 
son. 

The  youths  of  Luxembourg  have  no  college  within  tb^ 
province  which  they  can  attend,  and  are  sccustomed  to  gn 
for  instruction  to  Lou  vain,  to  Liege,  and  to  Paris.  Tbm 
were  in  1833,  in  all  Luxembourg,  779  primary  icbooU.  «^ 
tended  by  39,1 14  scholars  of  both  sexes.  The  numbo  fca» 
increased  since  that  time,  and  every  village  or  bamkt  ku 
now  its  primary  school,  the  teacher  of  which  ia  chotca  ^) 
the  heaos  of  families. 

The  city  of  Luxembourg,  the  capital  of  the  province,  u  i 
fortress  of  great  strength,  in  49*  37'  N.  lat.  and  «*  v'  t 
long.,  on  the  Else :  66  miles  south-south-east  fimi  Lf  , 
25  miles  south-west  from  Treves,  and  100  milea  sooth-cs*' 
from  Brussels.  The  city  is  surrounded  bj  strong  walU  k4 
deep  ditches,  and  has  a  double  line  of  outworks  in  t^ 
form  of  a  heptagon.  It  is  small  but  well  built,  has  k^x  < 
churches,  a  military  hospital,  and  a  newly  built  nuriri- 
place ;  its  population  is  1 1,500.  Luxembourjg  as  a  tatln* 
belongs  to  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  ia  ocrap«^  •* 
their  troops.  The  town  of  Arlon  is  10  miles  nortb-north^t^ 
from  Luxembourg.  [Arlon.]  £chtemach,ontberi£faiteii 
the  8 Ore,  13  miles  north-east  from  Luxemboorg,  bait  ^ 
pulation  of  3417,  who  are  occuoied  with  the  manslsctcv 
of  pottery,  woollen  cloths,  and  other  less  important  Bs2k/K 
The  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  has  fi%e  gales;  Uoa- 
tains  527  houses,  1  church,  3  chapels,  a  town-haH  *^i 
an  hospital.  Other  towns  of  the  province  are  St  HsIk'I 
in  the  Ardennes,  formerly  the  seat  of  a  rich  Benedktj::* 
abbey,  and  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  with  1500  inhahitjat*; 
Bouillon,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  asB*  m=* 
[Bouillon];  NeuTchSteau,  in  a  wild  district  of  the  At 
dennes,  with  1200  inhabitants;  Bastogne,  in  a  plain  la  tl*> 
Ardennes,  with  2400  inhabitants;  Diekirck  on  the  SLn. 
with  2500  inhabitants ;  and  Grevenmachem,  in  a  ficsia:. 
country  on  the  Moselle,  where  a  considerable  qiianti'.v  -^ 
wine  is  made.  [Ardennes.] 
LUXOR.    [Egypt;  Thebes.] 

LUZE'RN  {Lucerne  in  French),  a  canton  of  Switscdacl 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Aargau,  on  the  east  br  Sch^j'-x 
and  Zug,  on  the  south  by  Unterwalden,  and  on  loe  «i^  «* 
Bern.  Its  greatest  lengUi,  fh)m  north  to  south,  is  33  a-^ 
and  its  greatest  breadth  27.  Its  area  is  reckoned  at  65T  a.«v 
The  declivity  of  the  valleys  is  towards  the  north-east  s^ 
north-west  The  southern  part  of  the  canton  betoop  i* 
the  basin  of  the  Reuss,  which  issues  out  of  the  WatdtfUOi  i 
lake  at  the  town  of  Luxem,  and  flows  in  a  north-eaal  dmcri*  ^' 
into  Aargau.  Below  Luxem  the  Reuss  is  joined  ty  c^ 
Wald  Emme,  which  rises  at  the  south-west  extrciBitY  of  th* 
canton,  runs  northward  through  the  fine  district  raikd  i:^ 
Entlibuch,  and  then  flows  north-east  until  it  mecU  t^ 
Reuss.  A  succession  of  high  grounds,  running  acrosa  li* 
middle  of  the  canton,  divides  the  basin  of  the  Retua  Croaa  lis* 
of  the  Aar,  to  which  latter  river  the  northern  part  of  Loicn 
belongs.  The  Suhren  flows  out  of  the  SempacherlalLci,  wk»-k 


The  principal  rivers  of  Luxembourg  are,  the  Moselle, 
which  u>r  twenty-five  miles  forms  the  boundary  between 
this  province  and  Prussia;  the  Sdre,  an  affluent  of  the 
Moselle,  and  also  a  boundary  through  part  of  its  course 
between  this  province  and  the  Prussian  territory ;  the  Our 
and  the  Elze  or  Alzette,  which  fall  into  the  SAre ;  the  Semois. 
which  rises  near  Arlon,  and,  flowing  first  to  the  west  and 
then  to  the  north,  falls  into  the  Maas;  the  Ourthe,  which 
rises  near  Bastogne,  and  falls  into  the  Maas  near  Liege ; 
the  Lesse,  which  rises  near  Neufcb&teau,  and  also  falls  into 
the  Maas  near  Dinant.  There  are  also  several  small 
streams,  which  have  the  appearance  of  rivers  only  when 
swollen  by  rains. 

Luxembourg  is  crossed  from  the  south-west  to  the  north- 
oast  by  a  range  of  high  ground,  part  of  the  Ardennes,  which 
separates  the  valley  of  Uie  Maas  from  that  of  the  Moselle. 
This  range  has  a  mean  elevation  of  1800  feet  above  the 
Maas  at  Liege,  and  1640  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Moselle  on  the  French  frontier.  The  soil  of  this  elevated 
region  is  calcareous,  which  character  extends  on  both  sides 
of  tbs  range,  and  forms  a  band  about  25  miles  wide,  which 
is  principally  occupied  as  pasturage.  The  lower  lands, 
which  are  commonly  called  the  good  country,  are  very  pro- 
ductive, and  yield  abundant  harvests  of  wheat  and  r>-e,  as 
well  as  flax,  hemp,  mangel-wurzel,  and  all  kinds  of  lej^umes. 
Such  of  the  high  lands  as  are  applied  to  arable  cultivation 
rarely  yield  anything  but  rye,  oats,  and  potatoes.  Luxem- 
bourg contains  many  woods  of  large  growth.  The  agricul- 
ture of  this  province  is  said  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  any 
other  part  of  the  Netherlands.  The  vine  is  cultivated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Sdre;  and  in  1837,  the 
most  abundant  vintage  on  record,  there  were  produced 
75,503  hectolitres  (1,661,066  gallons)  of  wine.  The  quality 
of  the  wine  of  the  district  is  inferior.  In  the  same  districts 
are  upwards  of  2000  distilleries,  nearly  two-thirds  of  which 
have  been  established  since  1832.  The  quantity  of  spiiit 
distilled  in  1837  was  4,116,420  gallons,  from  which  it  is 
evident  that  the  establishmenu  are  generally  upon  a  very 
email  scale. 

At  the  beginning  of  1835  there  were  in  the  province 
32,585  horses,  122,288  homed  cattle,  and  167,532  sheep ; 
and  in  the  course  of  that  year  there  were  exported  5  horses, 
J  72  horned  cattle,  and  7536  sheep  and  lambs,  besides  22,21 7 
hogs,  of  the  number  of  which  no  account  has  been  taken ; 
they  must  however  be  very  numerous,  as  there  is  scarcely 
a  family  in  the  province  by  whom  swine  are  not  bred  and 
reared.  The  branches  of  industry,  not  agricultural,  pursued  in 
Luxembourg,  besides  distilling,  are  those  of  iron-works,  slate- 
quarries,  potteries,  tanneries,  cloth-mills,  and  paper-mills. 
The  quantitv  of  iron  made  is  about  9000  tons  in  a  year,  the 
ore  for  which  is  found  in  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of 
the  province.  The  fuel  employed  in  the  smelting-fumaces 
is  wood-d^arooal.  Luxembourg  contains  lead  and  copper. 
At  Stolzembourg,  a  village  about  seventeen  miles  north 
of  the  city  of  Luxembourg,  a  copper-mine  was  worked  in 
1749,  1764,  and  1768,  and  m  1772  was  abandoned  as  being 
exhausted.  There  is  a  lead-mine  in  work  at  Longwilly,  near 
Bastogne,  but  the  produce  is  not  great. 

Luxembourg  is  less  densely  peopled  than  any  pro- 
vince of  Belgium.    The  number  of  inhabitants,  on  the  1st 

of  January,  1837,  was  323,219,  of  whom  15,693  only  were  

living  in  towns,  and  307*526  in  rural  districts.    In  1836    is  iut£e  centre  of  the  canton*  and  runs  nortlivaniunKHsiha 
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Aar.    The  Wigger  rises  m  tne  centre  of  the  canton,  south- 
west of  the  lake  of  Sempacb,  and  runs  northward  into  the 
Aar.    North-east  of  the  Sempacher  lake  is  another  and 
smaller  lake,   called   the  Baldepger  lake,  from  which   a 
stream  runs  into  theHalwyler  lake,  which  is  in  Aargau,  but 
touches  the  borders  of  Luzem.  and  from  which  a  river  runs 
into  the  Aar.    The  only  mountains  in  the  canton  are  at  its 
sr)uthcrn  extremity,  on  the  borders  of  XJnterwalden  and  the 
Bernese  Oberland.    None  of  them  attain  the  limits  of  per- 
petual snow.    The  highest  is  Mount  Pilatus,  south-west  of 
the  town  of  Luzem.  and  a  conspicuous  feature  in  its  land- 
scape.     It  is  a-  mountain-group  nearly   thirty   miles  in 
lenith,  extending  along  the  borders  of  Luzem  and  Unter- 
waiden,  and  having  seven  peaks  or  summits,  called  Esel, 
Oberhaupt,  Band,  Tomlishorn,  Gemsmaili.  Widderfeld,  and 
Knappstein.    The  Tomlishorn,  6858  feet,  and  the  Esel, 
6678  feet,  are  tbe  highest  summits.    The  name  of  Pilatus 
a  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  word  *  pileatus,'  because 
the  mountain-top  is  often  covered  with  clouds  as  with  a  hat. 
The  local  legend  of  the  peasantry  derives  it  from  Pilate,  the 
gor^mor  of  JudsDa,  who  is  said  to  have  wandered  into  Hel- 
Tetia,  and  to  have  drowned  himself  in  alake  on  this  moun- 
tain.  It  is  also  called  Fracmont.  *  Mens  fractus.'  because  its 
sides,  especially  towards  Luzem,"  look  broken,  craggy,  and 
inaccessible.    The  southern  side  towards  Alpnach  in  Un- 
terwalden  is  less  abrupt,  and  it  is  covered  with  forests  which 
beloQs  to  that  canton.      The  most  practicable  path  for 
ascending  the  Pilatus  is  on  that  side.    The  view  from  its 
summits  is  very  extensive.  The  soil  of  Luzern  is  fertile ;  it 
isoneof  the  very  few  cantons  of  Switzerland  which  produces 
more  com  than  it  consumes,  and  the  excess  is  purchased 
bv  the  neighbouring  Waldstatten,  or  pastorai  cantons. 
Fruit-trees  are  also  abundant ;  the  vine  is  cultivated  only 
in  some  favourable  situations.    The  rearmg  of  cattle  is  the 
principal  branch  of  industry^  in  a  great  part  of  the  canton, 
especially  in  the  Entlibuch.  "In  some  districts  of  the  canton 
are  manufactories  of  linen  and  cotton  goods.    The  trade 
between  Switzerland  and  Italy  by  the  St.  Gothard  employs 
a  number  of  people,  and  all  the  goods  pass  through  Luzern 
and  the  lake  of  the  Waldstatten. 

The  population  of  the  canton  in  1836  was  123.407  inhabit- 
ants, of  whom  only  3585  were  natives  of  other  countries.  They 
are  exclusively  Catholic.  German  is  the  language.  Under 
the  former  system  Lozern  was  a  municipal  aristocracy,  the 
majority  in  the  legislative  council  being  monopolized  by 
the  citizens  of  the  head  town.  In  1831.  the  country-people 
having  strongly  remonstrated  against  this  arrangement,  a 
new  constitution  was  framed,  by  which  all  the  citizens  of 
the  can  ton,  of  the  Catholic  faith,  being  above  20  years  of  age, 
and  having  a  property  of  600  francs  and  paying  taxes 
thereupon,  nave  a  vote  in  the  elections.  The  great  council 
tuDiisti  of  100  members,  of  whom  18  are  returned  by  the 
*o»n  of  Luzern,  and  62  by  the  rest  of  the  canton  •  these  80 
duties  appoint  the  remaining  21/).  of  whom  7  must  be 
hta  the  town  of  Luzem.  The  qualifications  for  a  deputy 
it*,  23  years  of  age  and  a  taxed  property  of  3000  francs. 
Erery  two  years  one  third  of  the  council  is  renewed.  The 
Ct^t  council  appoints  15  of  its  members  to  form  the  little 
wuaciL  or  executive,  at  the  head  of  which  is  a  schultheiss 
w  aroyer,  who  is  renewed  annually.  The  supreme  court 
of  justice  consists  of  fifteen  members  chosen  by  the 
great  council,  one-third  of  whom  are  renewed  every 
two  years.  The  canton  b  divided  into  twenty-five  elec- 
lural  circles,  and  into  five  administrative  districts,  namely, 
Luzern.  Sursee,  Entlibuch.  Willisau,  and  Hochdorf. 
The  pubhc  revenue  of  the  canton  is  367.642  Swiss 
hvres  (the  Swiss  livre  is  one  franc  and  a  half  of  France, 
Br  about  12w  pence  sterlingX  and  the  expenditure  347.380 
bies.  The  monopoly  of  salt,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
pvernment,  as  in  most  Swiss  cantons,  brings  in  102,000 
hvres  to  the  revenue ;  the  ohmgeld,  or  tax  on  the  vineyards, 
Ua.000  livres;  the  postages  24,000;  the  tolls  17,000; 
Aimps  10,000;  the  contributions  at  which  monastic  and 
<Aer  ecclesiastical  foundations  are  assessed  amount  to 
19*425  livres.  The  abbey  of  Miinster,  or  Beromiinster, 
ibuoded  m  860,  and  the  convent  of  St.  Urban,  are  among 
Ifae  wealthiest  in  Switzerland.  Luzern  is  in  the  diocese  of 
Ibe  bishop  of  Basel,  who  resides  at  Soleure. 

There  are    in    the  canton   165  primary  or  elementary 

tehooU.  and  1 6  secondary  or  grammar  schools,  a  seminary 

br  teachers,  a   gymnasium,  a  lyocum,  and  a  polytechnic 

CUtitttte. 

LUZE'RN,  the  town  of,  is  situated  at  tne  western  ex- 
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tremity  of  the  lake  of  the  Waldstatten.  and  is  divided  in(6 
two  unequal  parts  by  the  Reuss,  which  issues  out  of  the 
lake.  The  larger  part,  which  is  on  the  right  bank,  is  built 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  •  the  whole  is  surrounded  by  old 
walls  flanked  by  towers,  and  has  a  fine  appearance  fj  om  the 
lake,  being  in  the  midst  of  a  delightful  and  well-wooded 
country  interspersed  with  neat  country-houses,  with  Mount 
Pilatus  rising  on  one  side,  and  Mount  Rigi  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lake.  The  interior  of  the  town  is  not  so  pleasant,  the 
streets  being  narrow,  uneven,  and  ill  paved.  The  remarkable 
buildings  are:  1,  the  town-house,  with  some  fine  rooms 
adorned  with  paintings;  2,  the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  with 
a  fine  painting  by  Torriani ;  3,  the  arsenal,  which  contains 
some  relics  of  the  battles  of  Sempach  and  Morat ;  and  4,  the 
thfee  covered  wooden  bridges,  which  are  the  chief  curiosities 
of  Luzern.  They  are  built  on  the  lake,  and  serve  as  a  pro- 
menade:  the  Hofbiiick  is  1380  feet  long,  and  is  painted 
with  subjects  taken  from  the  Bible  ;  the  Kapellbriick  is 
1000  feet  long,  and  its  paintings  relate  to  the  history 
of  Switzerland ;  the  Spreuerbriick,  which  is  short,  has  some 
paintings  of  the  *  Dance  of  Death.*  The  parochial 
church  and  cemetery  are  outside  of  the  town,  and  are  well 
worth  visiting.  The  topographic  map.  in  relief,  of  the 
country  round  the  Waldstatten  See.  by  the  late  General 
Pfyffer.  who  spent  more  than  10  years  of  his  life  in  con- 
structing it.  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  things  at 
Luzem.  It  is  22  feet  long  and  13  feet  wide,  and  contains 
the  cantons  of  Uri.  Schwytz.  XJnterwalden,  Zug,  and  part 
of  Luzem.     The  materials  are  pasteboard,  wax.  and  resin. 

In  a  secluded  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Luzern  is  the 
monument  erected  in  1821  to  the  memory  of  the  Swiss 
guards  who  died  in  the  defence  of  the  Tuileries  against  the 
mob  of  Paris,  on  the  10th  August.  1792.  It  consists  of  a 
wounded  and  dying  lion,  of  colossal  size,  in  alto  rilievo. 
sculptured  on  the  side  of  a  rock,  in  a  kind  of  niche.  The 
model  for  it  was  sent  b^  Thorwaldsen  from  Rome.  The 
names  of  the  officers.  26  m  number,  who.  with  760  soldiers, 
fell  on  that  memorable  occasion,  as  well  as  those  oflScers, 
16  in  number,  who.  with  about  350  soldiers,  survived  it, 
are  engraved  undemeath.  The  lion  is  represented  grasping 
a  shield  with  a  ileur-de-lys  on  it.  and  a  bundle  of  broken 
arms  with  the  Swiss  cross  are  lying  on  one  side. 

Luzern  contains  8150  inhabitants.  It  has  two  hospitals, 
a  savings'  bank,  a  friendly  society,  and  other  benevolent  in- 
stitutions. It  has  also  a  musical  society,  a  collection  of 
minerals,  and  very  good  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
each  divided  into  three  classes.  Luzern  is  the  principal 
of  the  Catholic  cantons,  and  the  Pope's  nuncio  resides 
here.  (Leresche,  Dictionnaire  Geographique  Siatisiique 
de  la  Suisse  \  also  an  anonymous  work  entitled  Slight 
Remimscermes  of  the  Rhine  and  Switzerland^  2  vols..  Lon- 
don 1834,  which  contains  some  curious  particulars  of  Luzem 
life,  manners,  and  scenes.) 

LUZON.    [Philippine  Islands.] 

LYCA'ON.    [HviENA-Doo.l 

LYCACNIA  (AvKaovla,  and  the  inhabitants  Awcaowf), 
a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  is  first  mentioned  by  Xenophon, 
who  describes  it  as  extending  eastward  from  Iconium  in 
Phrygia  to  the  beginning  of  Cappadocia.  a  distance  of  30 
parasangs,  about  110  English  miles.  {Anab,,  i.  2.  s.  19.)  It 
was  united  during  the  Persian  monarchy  to  the  satrapy  of 
Cappadocia.  (Xen..  Anab,,  vii.  8,  s.  25.)  But  in  the  time 
of  Strabo  the  name  of  Lycaonia  was  applied  to  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Phrygia ;  and  it  was  bounded  on  the  south 
by  Mount  Taurus,  on  the  east  by  Cappadocia,  and  on  the 
west  by  Pisidia. 

Lycaouia  is  described  by  Strabo  as  high  table- land,  de* 
ficient  in  water,  which  the  inhabitants  could  only  procure 
by  digging  deep  welU,  but  well  adapted  for  sheep,  of  which 
Amyntas  had  upwards  of  300  flocks  (xii.  c.  vi.,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
58, 59,  Tauchnitz).  Iconium,  the  principal  town  of  Lycaonia, 
called  by  Abulfeda  Ktmijah,  and  at  present  Konieh  (Strabo. 
ut  supra;  Cic.  Fam.,  xv.  4;  PI  in.,  Nat.  Hist.,  v.  25).  was 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus. 
Konieh  contains  at  present  a  population  of  about  30,000 
inhabitants.  (Hassel.  Erdbeschr,  Asiens,  ii.  197.)  Isauria 
is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  part  of  Lycaonia ;  it  contained 
the  cities  of  Larauda.  Lystra,  and  Derbe ;  the  two  last  of 
which  were  visited  by  Saint  Paul,  and  appear,  from  the  nar- 
rative in  the  Acts,  to  have  been  places  of  considerable  im- 
portance.    {Acts,  xiv.  6.) 

The  northern  part  of  Lycaonia  was  united,  but  at  what 
time  is  uncertain,  to  Galatia;  but  the  southern  part  w^ 
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governed  in  the  time  of  Cicero  (Fam,  xiiL  73)  by  an  indo- 

B indent  prince  of  the  narae  of  Anlipater,  who  resided  at 
erbe.  Antipaler  however  being  afterwards  conauercd  by 
AmyntaSt  king  of  Galatio,  the  whole  of  Lycaonia  fell  under 
the  power  of  the  Galalians.  At  the  death  of  Amyntas, 
B.C.  25,  Lycaonia,  together  with  Galalio,  became  a  Roman 
province.  (Dion.  Cass.,  liv.,  p.  589,  Siephan.)  In  the  time 
of  Pliny  Lycaonia  formed  a  separate  tetrarchy,  which  con- 
tained 14  towns.    {Nat.  Hist,,  y.  25.) 

Tlio  language  of  Lycaonia  mentioned  in  the  Actt,  xiv. 
11,  has  occasioned  much  dispute  among  the  learned;  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  Jablonsky's  *  Opuscula,'  ed. 
Te  Water,  iiL  3. 

LYCESTA,  Savigny's  name  for  a  genus  of  crustacean^, 
which  M.  Desraorest  views  as  coming  very  near  to  the  genus 
Mtera  of  Leach. 

LY'CIA  (Awcia),  a  province  of  Asia  Minor,  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Phrygia,  on  the  east  by  Pamphylia,  on  the 
west  by  Caria,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
The  interior  of  this  country  was  entirely  unknown  till  the 
recent  visit  of  Mr.  Fellows  (1838),  who  travelled  a  consider- 
able distance  into  the  interior,  and  made  many  interesting 
discoveries,  which  will  be  shortly  communicated  to  the 
world  by  the  publication  of  his  journal  Wo  are  informed 
by  him  that  the  counuy  is  erroneously  represented  in  all 
the  maps,  and  that  there  are  no  mountains  of  any  import- 
ance in  the  interior.  The  coast  is  surrounded  by  lofty  moun- 
tains, which  rise  in  many  places  to  a  great  height.  Mount 
Solyma,  called  at  present  Takhatlu,  to  the  north  of  Phabeli* 
on  the  borders  of  Pamphylia,  rises  to  the  height  of  7800  feet. 
[Anatolia,  i.,  p.  4U3.]  According  to  Strabo  (xiv.,  c.  iii., 
vol.  iii.,  p.  213.  Tauchnitz)  there  is  a  great  number  of  good 
harbours,  notwithstanding  the  rocky  nature  of  the  coast. 
The  length  of  the  coast,  from  Telmissus  on  the  west  to  Pha- 
aelia  un  the  east,  is  said  by  Strabo  to  be  1 720  stadia*  The 
northern  part  of  Lycia  is  occupied  by  the  mountains  which 
support  the  high  tableland  of  Phrygia  on  the  south,  and 
which  appear  to  have  been  known  to  the  antients  under  the 
name  of  Massicytus.  Mount  Massicytus  is  erroneously 
placed  in  most  maps  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  where 
there  are  no  mountains,  according  to  Mr.  Fellows.  The 
Xanthus,  which  is  also  represented  as  an  inconsiderable 
stream,  is  in  reality  a  river  of  considerable  length,  flowing 
ijrom  the  mountains  in  the  north  of  Lyoia ;  and  the  whole 
of  tlie  interior,  instead  of  being  occupied  by  mountains,  as 
was  commonly  thought,  is,  on  the  contrarv,  a  fertile  plain, 
surrounded  by  mountains  on  every  sine,  and  drained 
through  its  whole  extent  by  the  river  Xanthus. 

According  to  Herodotus  the  Lycians  were  originally 
called  I^blyans,  and  afterwards  Solymi ;  but  again  changed 
their  name  to  that  of  TermilsD,  after  Sarpedon  settled  in  the 
country,  having  been  compelled  to  leave  Crete  in  conse- 
quence of  dissensions  with  his  brother  Minos.  They  were, 
according  to  the  same  authority,  eventually  called  Lycians 
from  Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandiun,  who  came  to  Lycia  after 
he  had  been  expelled  from  Athens  by  his  brother  ^geus. 
(Herodot.,  i.  173.  Compare  Strabo,  vol.  iiu,  p.  217,  218.)  In 
the  Homeric  poems  the  country  is  always  called  Lycia,  and 
the  Solymi  are  mentioned  as  a  warlike  people  against  whom 
Bellorophon  is  sent  to  fight  by  the  king  of  Lycia  (//.,  vi. 
184).  In  later  times  the  southern  purt  of  Phrygia,  on  the 
north  of  L}  cia,  was  always  called  Milyas ;  but  the  people 
are  never  called  Solymi,  though  the  name  still  remained  in 
Mount  Solyma  on  the  north-eastern  coast  That  Lycia 
was  early  colonixed  by  the  Greek  nation  is  evident,  not 
only  from  the  account  of  Herodotus,  but  also  from  many 
other  Lycian  traditions,  as  well  as  from  the  worship  of 
A^HiUo,  which  was  spread  over  the  whole  country.  Xanthus 
waf»  a  Cretan  settlement  (Steuh.  Bys.),  and  60  stadia  below 
the  town  was  a  grove  sacrea  to  Latona,  near  an  antient 
temple  of  the  Lycian  Apollo  (Strabo,  vol.  iii«,  p.  215;  Died., 
V.  56).  But  the  chiuf  temple  was  at  Patara,  the  winter 
habitation  of  the  god,  where  he  gave  oraclcji  through  the 
mouth  of  a  priMtess.  (MuUer*s  Dorians,  L,  p.  245,  Kngl. 
transL) 

The  Lycians  appfiv  to  have  obtained  coniidcrable  power 
in  early  timet,  lliev  were  almost  the  only  people  west  of 
the  Halys  who  were  not  subdued  by  Croesus  (Herodot,  i. 
28) ;  and  they  made  an  obstinate  rebistance  to  Harpa^us, 
the  (general  of  Cyrus,  but  were  eventually  conquered.  (Ue- 
rtidiit.,  L  176.)  They  bupplied  Xerxes  with  fifty  ships  4n  bis 
ex)>ediUon  against  Greeod.  (Herodot.,  viL  92.)  Afker  the 
downfJsU  of  the  Persian  empire  they  oontioued  ftubjcct  to 


the  Seleucids,  till  the  conquest  of  AntioeklM  by  tbt  I*. 
mans,  when  their  country,  as  well  «a  Caro,  wm  fnalfl4^ 
the  conquerors  to  the  Rhodians  (Polyb.«  p.  &4n  ung^i^; 
but  their  freedom  was  afterwards  again  •ecctrwd  to  tWa  by 
the  Romans  (Polyb.,  p.  925),  who  allowed  tbem  to  pc^Kn 
their  own  laws  and  their  political  constitutjuo,  vhadi  • 
greatly  nraised  by  Strabo.  According  to  this  acooum  (tqLk^ 
p.  2 1 4)  the  government  was  a  kind  of  fedflmioa  con«rti»|  tf 
23  cities,  which  sent  deputies  to  an  assenbl^,  inwkia  i 
governor  was  chosen  for  the  whole  of  Ljcia*  ■■  vcU  m 
judges  and  utferior  magistrates.  All  matten  rtlat«x  t* 
the  government  of  the  country  were  disrus*cd  in  ihm  m^ 
sembly.  The  six  principal  cities,  Xanthus^  Fttu^  Puun, 
Olympus,  Myra,  and  Tlos,  bad  three  votes  «ack ;  oibsr  ctfi« 
two  votes  each ;  and  the  remainder  only  one  tmch.  la  ouo' 
sequence  of  dissensions  between  the  diHrrent  csUcs.  \)^ 
constitution  was  abolished  by  the  emperor  CUadios  (6««t^ 
Claud,  c.  25 ;  compare  Vesptis^  c  b) ;  and  ibe  oaunry 
united  to  the  province  of  Pamphylia.  (Dion.  Gus,  lL,a. 
777,  a  StepL) 

Lycia  contained  many  cities  of  coosidenUo  iaportus. 
Phny  {Nai.  Hist,  v.  28)  mentions  36,  but  says  that  tkn 
were  formerly  as  many  as  70.  Telroissi&s.  on  the  banlto  ti 
Caria,  a  seaport  with  a  ^ood  harbour,  mufct  bavw  bMS  » 
place  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of  ChssissiHcrcAgUi. 
7b),  but  afterwards  declined  in  power;  it  is  meniaoDailif 
Strabo  as  a  small  place.  South  of  Telmissus.  on  ti»e  ooMi, 
were  the  towns  of  Pynda,  Cragus,  and  Pstara ;  tbe  bs> «/ 
which  is  dcjicribed  by  Strabo  as  a  lar^  city  viih  nsAy 
temples  in  it,  and  is  said  by  Livy  (xxxvu.  15)  to  haw  been 
the  capital  ojf  Lycia.  According  to  Pliny,  tiM  antient  name 
of  this  town  was  Sataros  {Hist.  Nain  v.  2d) ;  but  ihc  name 
was  afterwards  changed  by  Ptolemy  Pbil«ielpbuft  uUo  At- 
since.  (Strabo,  vol.  ii.,  p.  215,  216.)  To  the  north  of  Vuari. 
on  the  river  Xanthus,  were  the  towns  of  Xanihas  (wbdi 
was  burnt  by  its  inhabitants,  when  tbey  coold  oo  ba^cr 
resist  Brutus)  and  Tlos ;  and  to  the  east,  along  the  csmx, 
those  of  Myra  (mentioned  in  the  Acts,  xxTn.  ft,  as  a  ms- 

S>rt,  but  placed  in  most  maps  in  the  intsnorj,  Laam,  «&< 
lympus.  The  position  of  Pinara  is  doubtful :  tt  •  ^ 
down  in  the  maps  on  the  river  Xanthus,  abore  the  town  -' 
the  same  name ;  but  the  numerous  inscriptiona  vhie&  Mr. 
Fellows  found  at  this  spot,  callM  at  present  Doov*r^  ftv* 
that  this  was  the  position  of  Tlos.  Between  Ifyn  t-i 
Olympus  was  the  sacred  promontory,  stretchiog  out  a  oa 
siderable  distance  into  the  sea,  off  which  were  iha  f*^-^ 
nian  islands.  On  the  borders  of  Pamphylia  was  tba  to- 
|)ortant  town  of  Phaselis,  founded  by  the  Duriasa.  nSLmoAtk^ 
li.  1 78.)  It  had  three  harbours  (Strabo,  \oL  iii^  p.  tiT% 
and  was  one  of  the  most  flourishine  ouoimcrciai  cum  *a 
the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  one  of  tfas  jb^ 
cipal  resorts  of  the  Cilician  pirates  in  the  later  timca  «Mhi 
Roman  republic,  and  was  destroyed  for  this  m^  fe« 
Paulus  Servilius.  (Cic,  Ferr,,  vi.  10.)  It  was  afUfV^ 
rebuilt,  and  is  mentioned  by  Lucan  (viiL  251) ;  bos  tf  Mtir 
recovered  its  former  importance. 

LY'CIUM.  Many  antient  authors,  and  am 
Dioscorides,  describe  under  the  above  name  a 
OS  used  in  medicine,  which  is  stated  to  be  of  cww 
one  obtained  from  Lycia. and  Cappadocia,  and  iha  ^A^^t 
from  India.  The  former  is  said  to  he  the  produceola  ihorz* 
shrub  called  Pyxaoantha.  The  latter  is  stated  to  h»  wan 
valuable  and  efficacious  as  a  medicine,  and  to  be  fcw4.-«i 
also  by  a  thorny  slirub  which  is  called  Lonchitis^ 

Most  modern  authors  have  stated  these  phmts  aftd  t:. 
substance  they  produce  to  be  totally  unknown ;  otban  r.  -. 
sider  species  of  Rhomnus,  or  the  common  box«to  fa«  aUwiU*- 
to.     Prosper  Alpinus  thought  Berberis  Cretica  to  b«  •  ^ 
of  the  plants;  while  Garcias  ah  Orto  thought  Calvri^  u 
be  the  substance,  and  Acacia  Catechu  the  pUnt  jiaMir; 
it.    It  is  possible  that  some  species  of  RhamniuL  as  it 
infectorius,  of  which  both  the  root,  wood,  and  barnes  ptmm*  m 
medicinal  properties,  and  which  are  in   the  pmeaK  4am 
used  for  dyeing  yellow,  may  have  formed  ooa  of  th«  ks  b 
of  Lycium,  as  it  is  common  in  the  countries  whcwr  ik«  BjM 
kind  is  said  to  have  been  produced,  and  tmat  spaoaa  «# 
Rbamnus   were  by   the  older    botanies  oallad  Lacihd^ 
Though  there  is  uncertainty  about  the  L^cium  mt  Ami 
Minor,  that  of  India  seemed  to  have  been  quite  uoinewn  act* 
the  publication  of  a  paper  *On  the  Lycium  of  DiSf^-aA  ■- 
by  Dr.  Royle.  in  the  Linnean  Society's  Trmiisactioos  im  I  K.UL 
where  it  is  stated  that  there  is  no  proof  that  Catcds 
the  Xvctov  Muc6v  (Lfcium  indicum)otthm  antaeats:  ia 
Digitized  by  \^jvjvjw^i\^ 
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incompatible  with  the  evidence  adduced  on  the  subject  from 
Onental  writers.  The  Greek  authors  on  medicine  having  been 
translated  into  Arabic,  and  from  this  language  into  Persian, 
and  these,  with  additions,  forming  the  works  now  iii  use  in 
India,  we  may  expect  to  find  in  them  some  trace  of  Ly- 
cium ;  and  in  faqt  in  that  called  Makhzun-al-Udwieh;  laqf- 
von  is  mentioned  as  the  plant  which  yields  huziz,  and  in 
Persian  it  is  caWed/eelzukreh.  Loqfyon  is  evidently  written 
ft»r  lookyon^  through  an  error  of  the  transcriber  in  a  dia- 
critical point,  in  the  same  way  that  Filafoos  (Philip  of  Ma- 
cedon)  has  been  changed  in  some  of  these  works  into  Fihkoo9. 
This  is  further  evident  indeed  fVom  referring  to  the  Latin 
translations  of  Serapion  and  Avicenna,  where  hadad  and 
feeinzuhun^  are  translated  Lycium  and  Lyoium  indicuni. 
In  the  Persian  work,  hootuz  or  hoozix  (the  same  word  as 
hadad)  is  described  as  being  of  two  kinds :  one  from  India, 
of  which  the  Hindee  name  is  rti9ot:  and  the  othet  from 
Arabia.  -The  Persian  nam6  feel-zukreh  is  translated  in 
oar  best  dictionaries  *  bovthom,*  that  is,  Pyxacantha.  The 
be&t  kind  of  rusot  is  said,  in  ihe  Makkzun-al-Udwieh,  to  be 
brought  from  Nugrgur-kote  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lahore, 
and  that  it  is  an  extract  made  from  a  decoction  of  the  fresh 
wood  of  dar-hukL  On  incjuinng  in  the  shops  of  the  drug- 
gists in  the  bazars  of  India,  Dr.  R.  learned  that  both  the 
wood  dar-huid  and  the  extract  rusot  trere  imported  into  the 
plains  of  India  from  the  Himalayas.  On  travelling  in  these 
mountains,  and  on  wishing  to  be  shown  the  plant  which 
produced  the  wood  called  dar-huld  as  well  as  tliat  from 
which  the  rusot  was  procured,  species  of  Berberry  were  im- 
mediately pointed  out,  and  it  was  stated  that  both  the  wood 
and  the  extract  were  procured  indifferently  from  Berberis 
ariaitea,  B.  aststatat  B,  Lycium^  and  B,  pitmata.  On  cut- 
ting into  the  wood  of  each,  and  having  some  converted  into 
extract,  he  ibund  both  to  correspond  in  every  respect  with 
what  he  had  bought  in  the  plains  under  the  name  of  dar-kuld 
and  rusot.  The  extract  rusot  is  procurable  in  the  bazars 
of  India,  being  much  employed  by  the  native  practitioners 
of  medicine  in  India,  as  an  external  application  rubbed  over 
the  swollen  eye-lid  either  simply  or  in  combmation  with 
opium  and  alum  and  a  little  water  or  oil,  both  in  incipient 
and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eye.  The  wood  of  Berberr^ 
being  employed  both  in  Europe  and  India  as  a  yellow  dye, 
it  ms  been  suggested  by  Mr.  B.  Solly,  in  a  paper  read  be- 
foro  the  Roval  Asiatic  Society,  that  the  root,  wood,  or  ex- 
tract might  be  imported  from  India  for  the  usis  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  Bmrope.  This  notice  may  appear  disproportioned 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  but  it  is  interesting  as 
showing  the  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  had  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  India^  at  the  same  time  that  it  proves  the  great 
extent  to  which  the  influence  of  theit  own  works  has 
spread. 

LY'CODON,  a  genus  of  serpenU. 

Example^  Lyeodoh  Capensis,  Smith  {L^codon  Borstokii^ 
Schlegel). 

Description, — Shining  greenish-brown  above,  head  with- 
out variations,  and  the  scales  along  the  middle  of  the  back 
less  distinctly  marked  with  white  specks  than  those  of  the 
»ides. 


Lycodou  Capeusii  (Smith),  vac 

Dr.  Smith,  who  recorded  this  species  in  1831,  in  the 
*  South  African  Quarterly  Journal,*  figures  and  describes, 
in  the  4th  number  of  the  *  Illustrations  of  the  Zoolo^  of 
Sooth  Africa'  (1838),  now  in  the  course  of  publication,*  a 
▼viety  of  a  shining  blackish-green  colour  above,  tinged 

•  ^bUthed  onder  the  anthority  of  Oie  LoTtU  Connnmionen  oflTer  Ma}etty*i 
Trt«Bi^,  and  cotiCaiiiiujf  1>6aatifa\  and  accamte  fltfores.  with  «xcellent  descrip- 
•St<w,  orthe  Animali  of  Smith  Africa,  coUectod  unriiig  an  expeditiuu  into  Uio 
Mtcrtorin  the  yean  ^16^.  IS35.  and  1336;  fitted  out  by  the  'CapeoTGood 
'to(«  Afociattoo  for  vxploriag  CenUtd  A£noa«* 


with  puijle,  the  head  reticulated  with  while  lines,  and  the 
scales  wfiite  at  the  tips ;  greenish-yellow  below ;  eyes  livid- 
^reen.  Length  from  nose  to  tail  12  inches ;  of  the  tail  two 
mches. 

Locality  of  the  variety  above  described, — among  decayed 
wood,  near  a  small  stream,  immediately  beyond  Kiurrichane, 
lat.  about  25**  south.  • 

Habits,  ^. — *  When,'  continues  Dr.  Smith,  •  by  the  re 
moval  of  some  of  the  rotten  masses,  the  reptile  was  exposed, 
it  moved  slowlv  among  the  remaining  ones  in  searcn  of  a 
place  of  concealment ;  and  when  it  was  interrupted  in  ita 
advance,  it  simply  coiled  itself  up  without  manifesting  any 
disposition  to  resist  the  opposition  offered ;  a  similar  course 
I  had  previously  observed  others  of  the  same  species  pursue 
when  attempts  were  made  to  secure  them ;  and  neither  did 
the  one  here  described  nor  the  others  ever  move  with  any 
considerable  rapidity,  nor  appear  much  in  fear  of  their 
assailants.  All  the  specimens  which  I  have  seen  of  this 
species  were  obtained  in  damp  situations,  and  never  remote 
fi'om  localities  where  they  could  rapidly  and  without  much 
exertion  conceal  themselves  if  necessary  ;  and  in  the  latter 
respect  they  resemble  most  of  the  innocuous  snakes  of 
South  Africa,  which  are  not  endowed  with  the  powers  of 
effecting  rapid  movements. 

LY'COPUS  EUROPiEUS,  a  wild  plant  inhabiting  wet 
ditches  and  sides  of  ponds,  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
LabiatsD,  and  known  popularly  under  the  name  of  gipsy- 
wort,  because  gipsies  are  said  to  stain  their  ikius  with  ita 
juice. 

LYCOPERDON,  a  jfenusof  fungi,  emitting  when  burst, 
either  by  violence  or  natural  dehiscence,  a  quantity  of  dust- 
like sccmIs  or  spores,  whence  the  species  are  commonly 
called  puff-balls.  The  old  botanists  collected  under  this 
name  a  variety  of  plants,  very  different  from  each  other  in 
many  respects,  although  agreeing  in  the  circumstance  just 
mentioned :  recent  writers  have  distinguished  then»-as  so 
many  distinct,  genera.  The  only  two  which  it  is  necessary 
to  mention  here  are  the  common  puff-balls,  which  burst 
irregularly,  and  the  starry  puff-balls,  which  split  in  a 
definite  stellate  manner.  They  are  each  inhabitants  of 
meadows,  pastures,  woods,  lawns,  &c.,  and  some  of  the 
species  are  exceedingly  common.  When  the  common  puff 
ball,  Lycoperdon  gemmatum,  first  appears,  it  fbrms  a  whitish 
ball,  looking  like  a  common  eatable  mushroom,  but  by 
degrees  it  changes  colour,  becomes  brown,  and  tearing 
irregularly  at  the  apex,  discharges  a  cloud  of  brownish  dust, 
consisting  entirely  of  its  spores.  The  Geasters,  or  starry 
puff-balls,  are  much  less  common ;  instead  of  bursting  irre- 
gularly at  the  apex  when  ripe,  their  outer  rind  separates 
into  a  definite  number  of  lobes,  which  spread  open,  curve 
backwards,  and  at  last  elevate  upon  their  centre  a  bag  con- 
taining the  spores.  No  use  has  ever  been  made  of  any  of 
the  Lycoperdons,  except  in  the  case  of  L.  giganteum,  a  very 
large  mdehiscent  species,  often  many  fbet  in  circumference, 
and  filled  with  a  loathsome  pulpy  mass,  which  has  beea 
employed  as  a  styptic,  and  for  tinder. 

LY'COPHRIS.     [FORAMINIFBRA,  vol.  X.,  p.  348.] 

LY'COPHRON,  a  native  of  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  the  son 
of  Socles,  and  adopted  by  the  historian  Lycus  of  Rhegium, 
was  a  distin^ished  poet  and  grammarian  at  the  court  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  from  b.c.  280  to  B.C.  250,  where  he 
formed  one  of  the  seven  poets  known  by  the  name  of  Pleias. 
He  is  said  by  Ovid  to  have  been  killed  by  an  arrow.  (/^>, 
531.) 

L^cophron  wrote  a  great  number  of  tragedies,  the  titles 
of  many  of  which  are  preserved  by  Suidas ;  but  only  one 
has  come  down  to  us,  entitled  '  Gassandra,  or  Alexandra.' 
This  poem  however  cannot  have  any  claims  to  be  called  a 
drama ;  Cassandra  is  the  only  person  introduced  as  speak- 
ing ;  and  she  narrates  to  Priam  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
and  the  subsequent  adventures  and  misfortunes  of  the 
Grecian  chiefe.  But  in  the  course  of  her  narration  she 
ffives  an  account  of  almost  all  the  leading  events  in  Greek 
history,  from  the  A  rgonautic  expedition  to  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  The  work  is  written  in  iambic  verse,  and 
has  no  pretensions  to  any  poetical  merit ;  the  style  is  very 
obscure,  and  the  meaning  of  most  passages  very  doubtful, 
which  led  Statius  to  describe  it  as  the  *  Latebras  Lyco- 
phronis  atri.'  (Sih,,  v.  3,  157.)  But  from  the  quantity  of 
mythological  and  historical  information  which  it  contained, 
and  perhaps  from  its  very  obscurity,  it  formed  a  favourite 
study  with  the  Greek  grammarians,  who  wrote  many  com- 
mentaries upon  it  J  of  which  tfe^post  celebrated  by  TzeUofli 
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wbo  lived  in  the  12th  century  of  the  Chnstian  ora,  ig  ttUl 
extant,  and  affords  no  small  assistance  in  making  out  the 
meaning  of  this  difficult  poem. 

The  *  Cassandra'  wasprinted  for  the  first  time  at  the  Aldine 
press,  Venice,  1513.  The  best  editions  are  by  Potter,  Oxf. 
1697, 1702;  by  Reichard,  Leip.  1788;  by  Sebastian,  Rome, 
1804;  and  by  Bachmann.  Lq^p.  1833.  The  commentary  of 
Tcetxes  has  been  published  with  most  of  the  editions  of 
the  'Cassandra;*  and  has  also  appeared  in  a  separate  form 
under  the  superintendence  of  C.  G.  Muller,  Leip.  1812 
The  *  Cassandra*  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Lord 
Royston. 

LYOOPODlA'CEiB,  a  natural  order  of  vascular  Acre- 
gens,  chietly  consisting  of  moss-like  plants,  inhabiting 
moors,  boggy  heaths,  and  woods  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
They  never  exceed  the  height  or  length  of  two  or  three 
feet,  and  usually  grow  prostrate,  havinflr  their  stems  covered 
with  numerous  imbricated  scale-like  leaves,  which,  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches  bear  in  their  axils  bivalve  cases  con- 
taining an  inflammable  powder,  sometimes  extremely  fine, 
and  u^  for  artificial  fireworks,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
their  spores.  No  distinct  trace  of  two  kinds  of  sexes  has 
been  found  in  these  plants,  which  seem  to  have  no  very 
close  allies  among  existing  races.  Their  resemblance  to 
ferns,  near  which  systematists  always  place  them,  chiefly 
consists  in  their  being  asexual,  and  having  spiral  vessels  in 
their  stems.  Some  of  them,  especially  Lycopodium  ru- 
brum,  are  violent  purgatives,  and  it  has  been  proposed  to 
use  others  as  dyes,  but  in  general  they  are  of  little  im- 
portance to  any  except  the  botamcal  systematist  Their 
name  has  however  of  late  been  brought  frequently  before 
the  public  in  popular  works,  in  consequence  of  an  opinion 
that  certain  large  fossils  common  in  the  coal-measures,  and 
called  Lepidodendra,  are  the  relics  of  an  extinct  gigantic 
race  of  these  now  pigmy  species.  This  opinion  has  been 
formed  upon  the  supposition  that  the  dichotomous  mode  of 
brandling,  common  in  LycopodiacesB,  is  a  circumstance  of 
paramount  importance  in  determining  natural  affinities,  and 
that  the  Lepiaodendra  were  asexual.  The  latter  is  however 
not  proved,  nor  indeed  very  probable,  and  the  internal  ana- 
tomy of  Lepidodendron  Harcourti  has  been  shown,  in  the 
•  Fossil  Flora,*  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  supposition.  (Fhs- 
sil  Ftora^  article  '  Lepidodendron  Harcourti ;'  and  Adolphe 
firongniart's  VegHaux  Fbssiles,  article  •  Lycopodiacen.  j 

LYCOPODITES.  The  affinity  of  many  fossil  plants  to 
some  of  the  various  genera  composing  the  Lycopoaiaceas  is 
very  distinctly  pointed  out  by  M.  Brongniart,  both  in  the 
•Prodrome*  (1828)  and  in  the  '  Htstoire  des  V^g6taux 
Fossiles.'  Such  of  these  as  agree  in  the  following  charac* 
ters  are  ranked  under  the  title  of  Lvcopodites. 

Branches  pinnate ;  leaves  inserted  all  round  the  stem,  or 
in  two  opposite  rows,  not  leaving  distinct  and  circumscribed 
cicatrices.  Several  species  are  described  from  the^coal  de- 
posits and  oolitic  formations.  We  give  below  a  drawing 
of  part  of  Lycopodites  &lcatus  (Phillips's  Geoi.  qf  Vork' 
shMre)  from  the  oolitic  shales  of  Gristhorpe,  near  Scarbo- 
rough. 
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«.  ImT  muffniAeJ  to  tbow  the  direcUoo  of  Uie  nnruivs. 

LYOO'RIS,  Savigny's  name  for  a  genus  of  Dorwibran- 
Mate  Anneiids  (Nereids,  properly  so  called)  of  Cuvier.  See 
Savigny  (Es^.  AnneL),  and  Ouvier  {Regne  Animal), 

LYCURGUS.    [Sparta] 

LYCURGUS,  the  Athenian  orator,  the  son  of  Lyco- 
phron,  and  the  grandson  of  Lycurgus,  who  is  ridiculed  by 
Aristophanes  (Birds,  1.  1296),  was  one  of  the  warmest  sup- 
porters of  the  democratical  party  in  the  contest  with  Philip 
of  Macedon.  The  time  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  he  was 
older  than  Demosthenes  (Liban.,  Arg.  Arisiogiton) ;  and  if 
his  father  was  put  to  death  by  the  Thirty  TvranU  ( Fi/<p 
Decern  Orai.,  p.  841,  B.),  he  must  liave  been  bom  previous 
to  B.C.  404 ;  but  the  words  of  the  biographer  are,  as  Mr. 
Clinton  has  justly  remarked  {Fasi.  HelL,  vol.  ii.,  p.  151), 
ambiguous,  and  may  imply  that  it  was  his  grandfather  who 
-raa  put  to  death  by  the  Thirty. 

L>curgus  \A  said  to  have  roceived  instruction  from  Plato 
mnd  laocrates.    He  took  an  active  part  in  the  management 


of  public  affairs,  and  was  one  of  the  Atbeman  t 
who  succeeded  (b  c  343)  in  counteracting  the  d4^4^  H 
Philip  aj^inst  Ambracia  and  Peloponnesus.  <Detn«alL, 
Philip,  ill.,  p.  129,  ed.  Reiske.)  He  filled  the  oAre  of  rm- 
surer  of  the  public  revenue  for  three  periods  of  fire  jmn^ 
that  is,  according  to  the  antient  idiom,  twelve  yc«n  (Dvl 
Sic,  xvL  88) ;  and  was  noted  for  the  integrity  and  ibSttr 
with  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  ofBrv.  ^*^ 
{Public  Econorry  qf  Athens,  vol.  iL.  p.  1 83,  Engl,  tran*:.! 
considers  that  Lycurgus  was  the  only  statesman  i>f  a- 
tiquity  who  had  a  real  knowledge  of  the  management  •  ( 
finance.  He  raised  the  revenue  to  twelve  hundred  Ulcnt«. 
and  also  erected  during  his  administratioQ  many  public 
buildings,  and  completed  the  docks  the  armovirt.  tK« 
theatre  of  Bacchus,  and  the  Panathenaic  coutm.  Ro  <?««» 
confidence  was  placed  in  the  honesty  of  Lycmns,  tint 
many  citizens  confided  to  his  custody  large  sums  or  mootv; 
and  shortly  before  his  death  he  had  the  arcoonts  of  ks 
public  administration  engraved  on  stone  and  set  op  »  part 
of  the  wrestling-school.  An  inscription,  preserteJ  to  tk» 
present  day,  containing  some  accounts  of  a  maoafer  of  tW 
public  revenue,  is  supposed  by  Bockh  {PMsc  Eamomm  y 
Athens,  vol.  i^  P.  264)  to  be  a  part  of  the  aceoitnts  ofLf- 
curgus.  (See  the  inscription  m  Bockh's  Car/ms  Imscn^ 
tionum  Gnrcarum,  vol.  i^  p.  250,  No.  157.) 

After  the  battle  of  Chseronea  (b.c.  368)  Lyeurgss  con- 
ducted the  accusation  against  the  Athenian  general  L^ »• 
cles.  He  was  one  of  the  orators  demanded  by  AJciandcr 
after  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  b.c.  335.  He  died  abovt 
the  year  b.c.  323,  and  was  buried  in  the  Acadenia.  {Pkasan. 
i.  29,  §  15.)     Fifteen  years  after  his  death,  open  the 


dency  of  the  democratical  party,  a  decree  was  mmcA  bv  the 
Athenian  people  that  public  honoon  should  be  paid  iw 
Lycurgus ;  a  brazen  sUtue  of  him  was  erected  in  the  Cen- 
micus,  which  was  seen  by  Pausanias  (i.  8,  §  3\  and  t^ 
representative  of  his  family  was  allowed  the  prinkgs  «f 
dining  in  the  Prytaneum.  This  decree,  which  was  ^rxMomd, 
by  Stratocles,  has  come  down  to  us  at  the  end  of  the  *  u^m 
of  the  Ten  Orators.' 

Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  published  fifteen  oratWBS  (r^ 
Dec.  OraU,  p.  843,  C;  Photius.  Cod.,  268) ;  of  whick  «».i 
one  has  come  down  to  us.  This  oration,  which  wis  Mh 
vered  b.c.  330,  is  an  accusation  of  Leoerates  (mtA  Amm**- 
rove),  an  Athenian  citizen,  for  abandoning  Athens  tfW 
the  battle  of  Cheeronea,  and  settling  in  another  Gt«««b 
state.  The  eloquence  of  Lycurgus  is  greatly  pra«ed  bt 
DiodoruB  Siculus  (xvl  88),  but  is  justly  chaneteriaed  H 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  as  deficient  in  cwse  and  cl*^ 
gunce  (voL  v.,  p.  433,  ed.  Reiske). 

The  best  editions  of  Lycurgus  are  by  Taylor,  whe  vt^ 
lished  it  with  the  *  Oration  of  Demosthenes  against  llsftak* 
Camb.,  1743;  Becker,  1821 ;  Pinzger,  1824,  Blame,  Itr; 
and  Baiter  and  Saupp,  1834.  It  is  also  included  la  tW 
edition  of  the  *On^tores  Grsaci,'  by  Reiske  and  Bekker,  ni 
has  been  translated  into  French  by  Auger,  Paria,  17RX 

(Dionysius  of  Halicamassus ;  Life  q/lsoerates,  attnib«tri 
to  Plutarch;  Preface  to  Taylor^s  edition  of  Lycwxw; 
Nissen's  dissertation,  De  Lyeurgi  Oratoris  Fiia  H  Rr^Sm 
gestis,  1833.  Compare  Bockh's  Public  Economm  qfM 
vol.  i.,  pp.  264-269 ;  vol.  ii.,  pp.  183-188,  EngL  tnmsl } 

LYCUS,  River.    [Anatolia.] 

LYDFORD,  a  village  in  the  west  of  Devonshiw, 

miles  north  of  Tavistock,  now  almost  deserted,  and  \ 

only  for  the  sake  of  a  waterfall  or  cataract  in  the  L»ic 
near  a  bridge  where  the  stream  is  pent  in  becww*  k  c^ 
rocks.  When  the  river  is  full,  this  waterfall  is  a  very  piew- 
ing  object,  though  Risdon  (•  Survey  of  Devon')  sirs,  •  It 
maketh  such  an  hidoous  noise,  that  being  only  beard  vai 
not  seen,  it  causeth  a  kind  of  fear  to  the  paasengcn,  mfm- 
ing  to  them  who  look  down  to  it,  a  deep  abyaa,  and  may  be 
numbered  among  the  wonders  of  the  king(k>m.'  This  i««« 
insignificant  village  was  formerly  a  frontier  town  of  tvm- 
siderable  strength  and  importance,  having  140  tiiin.nsn 
within  the  walU,  and  many  without,  and  protected  bv  a 
castle,  erected  probably  by  the  Saxons,  when  thev  imi 
driven  the  West  Britons  across  the  Tamar.  L>dfbr^  ««* 
burnt  by  the  Danes  in  997.  It  is  recorded  in  DiiiuiAi  as 
a  manor  and  borough  in  antient  demesne,  havinrfv^^ 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  crown  in  the  time  of  E<hv«r-1 
the  Confessor,  and  as  not  being  liable  to  any  impost.  e\raf -t 
at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  oausea,  as  t^**ti*5Ff  L^d- 
ford  appears  however  to  have  been  tallage  wuh  Kxetn;. 
Axminster,  Witeford,  and  ten  other  town^  in  29  Hcnrf  XL 
uigitized  by  ^^jjkj\jwi\^ 
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(1174);  tnd  m  the  fifth  year  of  John  (1203),  that  king,  for 
the  small  sum  of  5  marks  (3/.  I3s.  Ad.),  entered  into  an 
engagement  with  H.  de  la  Pomeraie,  that  he  would  not 
grant  to  the  burgesses  of  Lvdford  better  liberties  than  those 
enjoyed  by  the  citizens  of  Exeter.  (Madox,  Kxch,^  282, 
note  (t.)  485.)  When  in  the  possession  of  his  son  Richard, 
king  of  the  Romans,  it  had  a  market,  which  had  been  re- 
newed in  1130  (*  Magn.  Rot.  Scacc.')  add  a  fair.  (Cal. 
M.  Chart.,  97,  102.) 

The  parish  of  Lvdford  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  in 
the  kingdom,  including  the  high  morass  called  the  Chace 
or  Forest  of  Dartmoor,  formerly  Dertemore,  which  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  the  county  of  Devon. 

Lydford,  with  Dartmoor,  was  commonly  annexed  in  royal 
grants  to  the  earldom  of  Cornwall,  and  in  6  Edward  II., 
after  the  forfeiture  of  Gaveston,  we  find  Thomas  Le  Erce- 
d?kne  committee  of  the  earldom  (1  Abbr.  Rot,,  Origin,  in 
Scacc.  186,  195,  196),  and  also  constable  of  Lydford  Castle, 
and  keeper  of  the  forest  of  Dartmoor,  ilbid,  196  b.)  Lyd- 
ford and  Dartmoor  were  inalienably  incorporated  with  the 
dukedom  of  Cornwall  upon  its  creation  in  1339,  in  favour 
of  the  Black  Prince. 

Lydford  Castle,  sometimes  called  the  castle  of  Dartmoor, 
{Cal.  Rot.  Pat.,  249)  is  an  extensive  building,  though  now 
ver}'  dilapidated.    It  is  the  Stannary  Castle,  and  contains 
the  rooms  where  the  warden  of  the  stannaries  of  Devon,  an 
(iffice  sometimes  granted  to  the  abbot  of  Tavistock  (2  Pari. 
Bolls,  1 0  b.),  or  the  vice-warden,  held  his  stannary  rx)urts ; 
it  iiad  dungeons  for  the  reception  of  delinquent  tinners.  By 
the  charter  of  Edward  I.,  the  tinners  of  that  county  were  not 
lobe  imprisoned  elsewhere.     In  the  last  year  of  this  king's 
rei^  the  warden  of  the  stannaries  claimed  the  body  of  a 
tinner  who  had  been  imprisoned  upon  a  charge  of  killing  his 
brother^s  son  ;  but  upon  an  inspection  of  the  charter  it  was 
found  to  contain  a  reservation  of  cases  of  life  and  member. 
The  privilege  of  imprisoning  at  Lydford  became  the  subject 
of  a  complaint  in  parliament  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III..  1377,  when  it  was  asserted  by  the  commons, 
ihat  the  warden  of  the  stannaries  took  prisoners  arrested 
fur  arrearages  of  account  out  of  other  gaols  and  kept  them 
31  Lydford,  where  there  was  sometimes  no  gaol  delivery  for 
tin  years  and  where  these  supposed  tinners  were  so  favour- 
ably treated,  that  they  thought  of  anything  but  paying  their 
debts.  (2  Pari.  Rolls,  344.)    This  complaint  does  not  seem 
lu  accord  with  the  popular  notion  that  'by  Lydford  law* 
men  are  hanged  first  and  tried  afterwards. 

The  parliaments,  or  convocations,  of  tinners  for  Devon, 
TTcre  held  on  a  hii^h  rock  in  Dartmoor,  called  Crockem  Torr, 
vhere  stood  a  table  and  seats,  the  whole  being  hewn  out  of 
ilic  granite  surface,  without  any  neighbouring  building  or 
p'otection  from  the  weather.  Tlie  stannators  of  the  stan- 
taries  of  Devon  (called  sometimes  the  stannaries  of  Dart- 
int>or,  Cal.  Rot.  Pat.,  23  b.),  who  composed  these  parliaments, 
Were  elected  by  the  mayors,  or  other  chief  magistrates,  of 
titi'  four  coinage  towns,  Chagford,  Ashburton,  Plympton, 
find  Tavistock,  though  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  there  appears  to  have  been  a  contention  between 
the  latter  place  and  the  three  former,  as  to  the  privilege  of 
cf.inage.  {Cal.  Inq.  post  Mort.,  10.)  The  table,  round 
uhich  these  legislators  assembled,  and  the  seats  which  they 
occupied,  have  ceased  to  exist.  These  interestmg  remains 
were  some  years  since  broken  to  pieces  and  removed  by  the 
w*>rkmen  of  the  late  judge  Sir  Francis  Buller,  who,  unfor- 
tunately for  those  who  respect  the  relics  of  by-gone  usages, 
had  purchased  an  estate  in  this  parish,  and  the  fragments 
of  these  venerable  monuments  were  employed  in  the  con- 
ttruction  of  a  modem  mansion. 

Like  other  border  districts  Lydford  presents  some  pecu- 
liarities in  respect  of  tenures.  It  is  said  (5  Co.  Rep.,  84) 
tlio  custom  of  Lydford  Castle  is,  that  freeholders  of  inhe- 
ritance cannot  pass  their  freeholds  except  by  surrender 
mto  the  hands  of  the  lord.  This  particular  form  of  restric- 
tion upon  alienation  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means 
unusual.  (*  Year  Book,*  14  Henr)'  IV.,  fo.  1.)  Risdon 
mentions  other  peculiarities  annexed  to  the  tenures  of 
the  freeholders  in  Lydford,  called  the  Fenfield  men, 
formerly  the  Fengfield  men.  The  term  may  have  been 
t>riginally  '  fangfield,'  the  Anglo-Saxon  (and  (German)  verb 
'  fangen,*  to  receive  (preterite  '  fing*),  being  still  current 
tbrouRhout  Devonshire,  where  however  the  preterite  is 
i>eft)me  regular,  *  fanged.' 
Tltough  Dartmoor  is  a  bleak  unsheltered  morass,  we 


find  that  m  the  time  of  Henry  III.  *  David  de  Seyredun 
held  a  yard-land  (virgata  terree,  sometimes  20,  sometimes 
48  acres)  in  Seyredun  and  Sappesby,  by  the  service  of 
the  serjeanty  of  finding  two  arrows  when  the  king  came 
to  hunt  in  the  forest  of  Dartmoor,  and  so  held  his  an- 
cestors since  the  Conquest '  (Testa  de  Nevile,  195),  and 
that  Richard  de  Droscombe  held  a  yard-land  of  the  (yearly) 
value  of  half  a  mark  (6*.  8c?.),  in  the  hundred  of  Bxmin- 
ster  by  the  serjeanty  of  carrying  the  king's  bow  when  he 
hunted  in  Dartmoor  {Ibid.,  196).  It  also  appears  that  the 
service  of  Odo  le  Archer  in  Droscomb  was  to  present  a  bow 
and  three  arrows  when  the  king  hunted  in  Dartmoor  {lbi(L 
19I|l 

LYDGATE,  JOHN,  an  antient  English  poet,  oxm  of 
the  successors  of  Chaucer,  was  a  monk  of  the  Benedktine 
abbey  of  Bury  St.  Edmund  in  Suffolk.  The  dates  of  only 
a  few  of  the  events  of  his  life  have  been  ascertained.  He 
was  ordained  a  subdeacon  in  1389,  a  deacon  in  J  393,  and  a 
priest  in  1397 ;  whence  it  hAs  been  conjectured  that  he  was 
bom  about  1 375.  Warton  says  he  seems  to  have  arrived 
at  his  greatest  eminence  about  the  year  1430.  After 
a  short  education  at  Oxford,  he  travelled  into  France  and 
Italy,  and  returned  a  complete  master  of  the  language  and 
literature  of  both  countries.  He  chiefly  studied  Dante^. 
Boccaccio,  and  Alain  Chartier,  and  became  so  distinguished 
a  proficient  in  polite  learning,  that  he  opened  a  school  int 
his  monastery  for  teaching  the  sons  of  the  nobility  versifi- 
cation and  composition.  Although  philology  was  his  subject^ 
ho  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  philosophy  of  the  day:  he 
was  not  only  a  poet  and  a  rhetorician,  but  a  geometrician, 
an  astronomer,  a  theologfst,  and  a  disputant.  Warton  was- 
of  opinion  that  Lydgate  '  made  cx>nsiderable  additions  to* 
those  amplifications  of  our  language,  in  which  Chaucer^ 
Gower,  and  Occleve  led  the  way  ;  and  that  he  was  the  first 
of  our  writers  whose  style  yas  clothed  with  that  perspicuity^ 
in  which  the  English  phraseology  appears  at  tnis  day  to* 
an  English  reader. 

To  enumerate  Lydgate's  pieces  would  be  to  write  the- 
catalogue  of  a  little  library  ;  Ritson,  in  his  *  Bibliographiai 
Poetica,'  has  given  a  list  of  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty-one.  No  poet  seems  to  have  possessed  greater  versa 
tility.  His  most  esteemed  works  are  his  *  Story  of  Thebe8,r 
his  *  Fall  of  Princes,*  and  his  •  History,  Siege,  and  Destruc*- 
tion  of  Troy.*  The  first  is  printed  by  Spight  in  his  edition 
of  Chaucer ;  the  second,  the  *  Fall  of  Princes,'  or  *  Boke  of 
Johan  Bochas' (first  printed  by  Pynson  in  1494,  and  several 
times  since),  is  a  translation  from  Boccaccio,  or  rather  firom 
a  French  paraphrase  of  his  work, '  De  Casibus  Virosrum  et 
Feminarum  lUustrium.'  *  The  History  of  Troy"  was  .first 
printed  bv  Pynson  in  1 513,  but  more  correctly  bty  Marshe  ia 
1555,  and  was  once  the  most  popular  of  hia  works. 

A  pension  of  7/.  13«.  Ad.  for  life  was  granted  to  Lydgate 
by  King  Henry  VL  in  1440,  probably  upon  the  presenta- 
tion to  that  monarch,  when  he  visitea  St.  Edmunds  Bury^ 
of  a  MS.  Life  of  St.  Edmund,  the  patron  saint  of  the  mo- 
nastery. This  manuscript  is  still  preserved  in  the  Har- 
leian  collection  in  the  British  Museum,  No.  2276,  and  is> 
one  of  the  most  splendidly  illuminated  MSS.  in  that  great 
repository,  which  also  contains  in  the  old  Royal,  Cbttonian,. 
Harleian,  and  Lansdowne  (Collections,  other  splendid  ma- 
nuscnpts  of  Lydgate's  various  poems. 

A  note  in  Waiiley's  part  of  the  Harleian  (Catalogue  of 
Manuscripts  seems  to  insinuate  that  Lydgate  did  not  die 
till  1482,  which  is  improbable.  He  was  certainly  alive  im 
1446  ;  and  the  best  authorities  place  his  death  about  1 461. 

(Warton's  Hist.  Eng.  Pbet.,  4th  edit.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  51-100; 
Ritson,  Bibliographia  Poetica,  p.  66-90 ;  Ellis's  Specimens  ; 
Chalmers's  Bto^T.  Diet.,  vol.  xxi.,  pp.  5,  6.) 

LY'DIA  {Aviia),  a  country  of  Asia  Minor.  It  is  diflScult 
to  determine  its  exact  boundaries,  as  they  differed  at  va- 
rious times;  but  under  the  Roman  empire  it  was  bounded 
on  the  south  by  Caria,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
the  river  Msander ;  on  the  north  by  a  range  of  moun- 
tains known  under  the  name  of  Sardene,  which  divided  it 
firom  Mysia ;  on  the  east  by  Phrygia ;  and  on  the  west  by 
the  iSgean,  though  the  tract  of  country  along  the  coast  waa 
more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Ionia.  Lydia  was  in- 
tersected by  mountain-ranees,  running  from  east  to  west ;  of 
which  the  principal,  called  Mdssogis  by  Strabo,  is  a  branch 
of  Taurus,  and  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  the  valley  or 
the  Mceander.  Another  chain  of  mountains,  known  to  the 
antients  under  the  name  of  Tmolus,  which  appears  to  detacl^^ 
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ItBclf  from  tbo  M6s«ogi8  near  the  borders  oF  Phrygia,  runi 
parallel  to  the  M^!»S4)gi8  through  the  centre  of  Lydia  and 
torrainates  on  the  western  coast  omiosite  the  island  of  Chios. 
A  branch  of  Tmolus.  called  Sipylus,  strclchus  more  to  the 
north-west  towards  the  towns  of  Cuma  and  Phociea.  The 
chain  of  mountains  which  separates  Mysia  from  Lydia 
ttppears  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  northern  ranjjc  known 
in  Hithynia  by  the  name  of  Olympus,  and  in  Mysia  by  that 
of  Ida  and  Temnon.  Lydia  is  thus  divided  into  two  prin- 
cipal valteys ;  the  southern,  between  M^ssogis  and  Tmolus, 
through  which  the  Caystrus  flows,  is  of  moderate  extent; 
but  the  northern,  between  Tmolus  and  Sardene,  water^by 
the  Hermus,  and  its  tributaries  the  Hyllus,  Pactolus,  and 
Cosjanus.  forms  a  considerable  plain.  The  fertility  of  Lydia 
and  tiie  salubrity  of  the  climate  are  frequently  mentioned 
by  antient  writers ;  and  this  account  is  confirmed  by  the 
reports  of  modern  travellers.  (Chandler's  Travels  in  Asia 
Minor,  p.  260;  compare  Aripdell's  Visit  to  the  Seven 
Churches  qfA^ia)  ChishuU  speaks  of  the  country  between 
Tmolus  and  M^ssogis  as  a  *  region  inexpressibly  delicious.' 
The  orig:'n  of  the  Lydian  people  is  uncertain.  Some 
writers,  and  among  others  Josephus  {Antiquit,,  i.  6,  4), 
have  imagined  that  they  are  meniioned  in  the  book  of  Ge- 
nesis (X.  22)  under  the  name  of  Lud  (TO) ;  in  which  pas- 
sage they  are  described  as  descendants  of  Shem.  Homer 
does  not  appear  to  have  known  the  name  of  Lydia,  but 
always  calls  the  people  MsDunes.  According  to  most  antient 
writers,  the  people  were  originally  called  Mseones,  and 
obtained  the  name  of  Lydians  from  Lydua,  the  son  of  Atys, 
who  is  mentioned  by  traditbn  as  the  first  king  of  the  coun- 
tr\'.  (Hcrodot..  i.  7;  Died.  Sic,  iv.,  p.  237,  Rhodoman; 
Pliny,  N,  H^  v.  30.)  Later  writers  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween MsDonians  and  Lydians,  and  represent  the  former  as 
dwelling  on  the  north-east  of  Tmolus,  near  the  river  Hyllus, 
and  the  Lydians  as  inhabiting  the  southern  part  of  the 
country.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Lydians  were  of  a 
common  origin  with  the  Carians  and  Mysians  (i.  171). 

The  early  history  of  Lydia  is  related  by  Herodotus,  who 
informs  us  that  three  dynasties  ruled  in  Lydia :  the  Atyad€e 
from  the  earliest  times  to  b.c.  1221 ;  the  BeraclidcB  from 
B.C.  1221  to  716 ;  and  the  Mermnada  from  B.C.  716  to  556. 
The  proper  history  of  Lydia  can  only  be  said  to  begin  with 
the  last  of  these  dynasties;  since  the  two  first  are  almost 
entirely  fkbulous.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Mermnad» 
princes:  1.  Gygcs,  who  obtained  the  throne  by  the  murder 
of  Candaules,  the  last  of  the  HeraclidoB  monarchs,  reigned 
from  B.C.  716  to  678.  2.  Ardy8,from  B.C.  678  to  629.  3.  Sa- 
dyattes,  fh>m  b.c.  629  to  617.  4.  Alyaltes,  from  B.C.  617  to 
560.'  [Alyattks.]  5.  CroB.^us,  from  B.C.  560  to  556,  thouch 
he  was  probably  associated  in  the  sovereignty  during  the  life- 
time of  his  father.  [CacEsirs.]  These  monarchs  were  en- 
gaged in  almost  uninterrupted  wars  with  the  Greek  cities 
on  the  coast;  but  the  empire  steadily  increased  in  wealth 
and  power.  It  obtained  its  ^eatest  prosperity  during;  the 
reign  of  CrcBsus,  who  subdued  all  the  people  oi  Asia  Minor 
west  of  the  river  Ilalys  {Kisil-ermak)^  with  the  exception  of 
the  Cilicians  and  Lycians.  (Herodot.,i.  28.)  But  this  empire, 
the  most  powerful  at  that  time  in  Western  Asia,  was  over- 
thrown by  Cyrus  (b.c.  556);  and  the  country  became  a 
Persian  province.  Herodotus  informs  us  that  no  nation  in 
Asia  was  more  warlike  than  the  Lydians  (i.  79) ;  till,  through 
the  advice  of  CrcBsus,  they  were  deprived  of  their  arms  by 
Cyrus,  and  obliged  to  learn  music  and  dancing  (i.  154). 
After  Alexanders  conouests,  Lydia,  with  the  rest  of  Western 
Asia,  formed  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Scleucidn ;  and  on 
the  conquest  of  Antiochus  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  189,  it  was 
given  to  Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus,  as  a  reward  fur  the 
assistance  he  had  afibrded  them  in  their  war  against  the 
Syrian  monarch.  (Liv.,  xxxvii.  56;  Appian,  Syr,,  38; 
1  Mace,  viii.  8.)  On  the  death  of  Attains  III.,  B.C.  133,  it 
came,  with  the  other  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Pergamus, 
into  the  power  of  the  Romans. 

The  antient  Lydians  appear  to  have  enjoyed  great  com- 
mercial prosperity  and  to  have  possessed  abundance  of  the 
piccious  metals;  as  is  evident  from  other  circumstances, 
and  particularly  from  the  rich  presents  which  CrcBsus 
»ent  to  the  different  oracles  in  Greece.  (Herodot,  i.  50.) 
The  Lydians  are  said  to  have  obtamed  a  large  quantity 
of  gold  which  was  washed  down  from  the  mountains  by 
iho  river  Pactolus ;  but  there  is  no  proof  that  they  ever 
carried  on  the  operation  of  mining.  (Ilerodot.,  i.  93;  v.  101 ; 
compare  HMQtevCh  Researches ^  &c.,  'Asiatic  Nations,*  vol  i. 


p.  106,  107,  Eng.  transl.)  But  in  the  time  of  StrfUj  oi 
eold  was  found  in  this  river  (xiii.  92^1);  and  if  Huruluw 
had  been  misinformed,  which  \%  improbable  »iii-«  b**  <ift*i4 
Sardis,  the  tule  nii|fht  cattily  have  anM.*u  fr^m  th«*  M:(^«;- 
ance  of  Mount  Tmolus,  which,  accordui^  to  a  m^din  \xh- 
veller,  '  is  adorned  with  bright  and  shming  par1ir'«t,r*> 
scmbling  gold-dust.*  (ChishuU,  quoted  by  i  handl.r.  Tr»- 
vels  in  Asta  Minor,  p.  2 GO.)  The  Ljdians  arv  *a%*\  by  \Ut 
Greeks  to  have  been  tlic  fii>»t  people  who  put  a  ctaiBf  L|«r 
gold  and  silver;  and  they  claimed  to  be  the  inirnt  tii^ 
the  games  which  were  prevalent  in  Grevot  in  \hc  Umt  U 
Herodotus  (i.  94). 

The  most  extraordmarv  work  of  art  in  antient  Lpiit  vai 
the  enormous  sepulchral  mound  of  AlyattM,  tlte  fithcr  o/ 
Croesus,  erected  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  nter  llrnuu*. 
Herodotus  classes  it  next  to  the  great  works  of  tbc  E»n^ 
tians  and  Baoyionians.  and  describes  it  as  6  fttjd*a  uU  ut 
three-quarters  of  a  mile)  and  2  plethra  (2oO  ted)  m  r/. 
cumference;  and  13  plethra  (1300*  Greek  feetj  in  »»i  I 
The  basement  was  built  of  great  stones,  and  lb©  ui»pe'  psrt 
of  earth.  (Herodot.,  i.  93.)  Chandler  visited  the  •wj*  .•. 
which  this  mound  is  supposed  to  have  been  raiMxl,  b«  Ji 
scribes  the  ground  as  covered  with  earthen  btTn»%  #- 
mounds  of  various  sizes,  and  mentions  one  in  parlicuUr.  ii«tr 
the  middle,  larger  than  the  rest,  which  Im  suppu»e4  lo  )^u 
been  the  sepulchral  mound  of  Al)attes.  and  conjcfttr  % 
that  the  basement  of  stone  is  now  concealed  by  the  c^O*. 
which  has  been  washed  down  from  the  top.  (Thweh  jl 
263  ;  compare  Arundeirs  Visit,  &c.,  p.  186.)  In  tiie  nr-.|ch- 
bourhood  of  this  mound  is  the  lake  known  to  the  ontn'bts 
by  the  name  of  Gygfea,  (Homer.  77.,  ii  M4:  H«ri«loL,  l 
93.)  It  is  described  by  Chandler  as  lar^e  and  iboundiiift  tc 
fish ;  its  colour  and  taste  like  common  pond-waleT«  wni 
beds  of  sedge  growing  in  it.    ( Trat^els,  p.  262,> 

Tlie  Grecian  towns  on  the  coast  of  Lydia  arc  de^cnJ-i 
under  Ionia.  The  most  important  of  those  towns  vfa'* 
properly  belonged  to  Lydia  were  Sardis,  Philadclpha,  *^i 
ThvaUra. 

Sardis  (Sop^nc,  Sap^ic.  £<ip^uc),  called  at  present  Sart  ■ 
situated  on  the  river  Pactolus,  a  tributary  of  the  Hrnc'«. 
in  the  middle  of  an  extensive  plain.    The  citadel  vmr-- 
markable  for  its  strength,  being  situated  on  a  kifty  h.*' 
which  was  a  perpendicular  precipice  on  the  back  part,  vKr " 
looked  towards  Mount  Tmolus.     It  is  not  mentjuord  *•■ 
Homer,  but  some  have  conjectured  tbat  he  *P<n^  =^  •' 
under  the  name  of  Hyde  (C?ii.  77.,  xx.  385),     Sard»  «v 
taken  by  the  Cimmerians  during  their  invaskm  of  L;4a  '    • 
the  reign  of  Ardys.  (Herodot,  i.  15.)    It  was  lht«  capitk   f    J 
the  Lydian  monarchy,  and  the  residence  of  the  Pmos  •■--    ■ 
traps  of  the  country.    It  was  burnt  by  the  AthendXtfk  i^^ 
503  (Herodot.,  v.  100,  101);  at  which  time  the  Ik.iuc*  v-f 

Erincipally  made  of  reeds  or  straw,  and  thiise  built  rf  Wrs 
ad  thatcned  roofs.  Under  the  Romans,  Sardw  frnncc  t*e 
seat  of  a  separate  provincial  government.  <*  Sardiara  Jar»- 
dictio,*  Pliny,  N.  11^  V.  30.)  It  was  nearly  destroji^d  Sy  la 
earthquake  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  (Tac,  Amn^  ii.  IT) ;  1  .i 
it  was  again  rebuilt,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  tbr  *ir. 
between  the  Greeks  and  Turks.  Sart  is  at  prc9(i*i  \ 
*  miserable  viUage*  (Chandler's  Travels,  p.  2^5);  bui  ti*-- 
are  large  ruins  of  the  antient  Sardis  in  the  nei^kivk--'. 
Philadelphia  (♦(XoeiX^ui)  called  at  prcoent  Aiiah  SXf*' 
(that  is.  City qf  God),  28  miles  south-east  of  Sardi*  (Aw-  - . 
Itin,,ip,  336),  stands  on  a  part  of  Mount  Tmaloi,  bi  ^ 
river  Coganus.  This  town  was  built  by  Attains  Pbtladtif^-  •% 
king  of  Pergamus ;  and  is  still  a  place  of  84)me  imp  riir  i 
Chandler  speaks  of  it  as  '  a  mean  but  contiderahW  ir«b  .( 
large  extent,  spreading  on  the  slopes  of  three  or  fo^  t.  * 
(  Travels,  p.  249.)  To  the  east  of  Philaddpbia  StraK>  fi*-  » 
the  district  of  Katakekaumene,  or  Entirely -bstmt,  **♦  ^-  * 
in  length  and  400  stadia  in  breadth  (xiii.  6iN  Ca»j"  . 
Strabo  was  in  doubt  whether  it  ought  to  be  reckuncd  a«  f »"% 
of  Mysia  or  Max>nia.  He  describes  the  surface  of  (be  f«*  a 
as  covered  with  ashes,  and  the  mountain  rock«  as  uf  a  b^-i 
colour,  as  if  they  had  been  subject  to  the  act:->n  «/  £■* 
(Compare  London  Geog,  Journal,  vol  viii^  p.  I4i.>  T* 
vine  was  cultivated  in  this  district  with  great  «ur«x^«a. 

Thyateira   (Ovanipa),  called   at  present  Akhis»sr*  »■>• 
built  by  Seleucus  Nicator;   thoui^h  there  af  (>cars  t    K. 
been  a  small  town  on  the  same  spot  befoop  bu  time,  c.    : 
Pelopia.    (Steph.  Byi. ;  Pliny.  X  //..  v.  29  1    SiraK*  ib.-- 
tions  it  as  a  colony  of  the  Macudonians  (xiiu  p.  ti!»k     I' 
*  la  Um  uiiclt  Altattu  Um  widOi  b  «noor(»ilv  tfatoA  *X  mm  ti«4. 
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was  situate  on  tbe  borders  of  Lydia  and  Myeia  near  the 
river  Hyllus,  on  the  road  between  Pergamus  and  Sardis. 
It  was  famous  for  the  art  of  dyeing  purple.  (Acts,  xvi.  14  ; 
and  KuinoeVs  note  on  the  passage.)  Thyatira,  Philadel- 
phia, and  Sardis  are  three  of  the  Seven  Churches  which  are 
addressed  in  the  Book  of  Revelations. 
LYDIAN  MODE.    [Mode.] 

LYDUS.  JOANNES  LAURENTIUS,  was  bom  at 
Philadelphia  in  Lydia  (whence  he  derived  his  surname), 
about  A jx  490.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  repaired  to 
Constantinople,  and  was  employed  for  forty  years  at  the 
court  of  the  emperor  in  various  official  duties.  He  died 
about  the  latter  end  of  Justinian's  reign.  Lydus  appears 
to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Roman  anti- 
quities; and  his  works,  which  are  said  to  have  been  written 
afl«r  he  had  retired  from  the  Imperial  court,  contain  much 
curious  information  on  the  mythology  and  history  of  several 
of  the  nations  of  antiquity. 

Three  works  of  Lydus  have  come  down  to  us :  one  •  On 
the  Magistrates  of  the  Roman  Republic,*  edited  by  Hase, 
Paris,  1812 ;  a  second,  *  On  the  Months,*  which  was  origi- 
nally published  by  Schow,  Leipzig,  1794,  and  has  since 
been  edited  by  Roether,  I^ipzig,  1827 ;  and  a  third,  *  On 
Omens  and  Prodigies,'  which  has  also  been  published  by 
Hase,  with  a  facsimile  of  the  MS.  from  which  the  edition 
has  been  printed.  The  best  edition  of  Lydus  is  by  Bekker, 
Bonn,  1837,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  'Corpus  Scriptorum 
Historic  Byzantince.' 

LYE.  EDWARD,  bom  1704,  died  1767,  an  English 
clergyman,  distinguished  by  the  attention  which  he  paid 
to  the  Saxon  and  Gotliic  languages  and  literature,  was  a 
native  of  Totness,  educated  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  and 
beneficed  in  Northamptonshire.  The  living  which  he  held 
was  that  of  Houghton  Parva,  which  he  exchanged  for  that 
of  Yardley  Hastings.  This  appears  to  have  been  all  the 
preferment  he  enjoyed. 

The  pubhcations  of  Lye  are  all  in  that  rare  department 
of  literature  to  which  he  especially  devoted  himself  The 
first  was  an  edition  of  the  manuscript  left  by  Fran'cis  Junius 
[Jinnus],  entitled  *  Etymologicum  Anglicanum.'  This  manu- 
script had  long  lain  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  no  one  having 
the  courage  or  the  knowledge  and  leisure  sufficient  to  un- 
dertake the  publication  or  it,  to  the  great  regret  of  all 
scholars  both  at  home  and  abroad.  Tliis  Lye  accomplished, 
and  iho  work  appeared,  with  some  additions  and  suitable 
prolegomena,  in  a  folio  volume,  1743.  He  also  published, 
at  the  desire  ofBerzelius,  bishop  of  Upsal,  an  edition  of 
ihat  singular  remain  of  the  Gothic  language,  the  parent 
of  many  dialects,  the  translation  of  the  Evangelists*  com- 
monly called  Ulphilas's  version.  During  the  whole  course 
of  tiis  studies  he  had  kept  in  view  the  preparation  of  a  large 
dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  languages.  This 
^reat  undertaking  he  had  just  completed,  having  actually 
delivered  tbe  manuscript  to  the  printer,  when  oeath  took 
him  away.  His  labour  however  was  not  lost,  the  work 
bemg  published  in  1772,  in  two  folio  volumes. 

There  is  a  fuller  account  of  this  eminent  person  in  Ni- 
cholis's  •  Dterary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,' 
\ol.  ix,,  p.  751-753,  a  work  abounding  in  exact  jmd  original 
information  concerning  nearly  all  the  distinguisned  literary 
labourers  of  the  pentury  to  which  it  relates. 

LYME  REGIS  is  a  small  and  irregularly  built  seaport 
town  in  the  parish  of  Lyme  and  county  of  Dorset,  20  miles 
west  from  Dorchester  and  120  west-south-west  fi^m  Lon- 
cl  .n.  The  streets  are  badly  paved  and  not  at  all  lighted, 
and  the  principal  thoroughfare  is  so  narrow,  that  the  safety 
of  foot-passengers  is  said  to  be  endangered.  The  fish- 
market,  held  in  the  best  part  of  the  town,  is  regarded  as  a 
nuisance,  and  the  butchers*  shambles  are  erected  in  the 
main  street.  Indeed  the  corporation  appear  for  many  years 
lo  have  altogether  disregarded  the  improvement  of  the 
town.  The  charters  of  incorporation  grante<l  to  the  town 
•lite  from  the  12th  Edward  I.  to  the  26lh  Charles  IL,  which 
last  was  acted  upon  until  1688,  when  it  was  recalled  by  a 
proclamation  of  James  II.  The  revenue  of  the  corporation 
in  IS33  was  288/.,  which  was  sufficient  to  cover  its  expendi- 
ture. This  however  is  independent  of  the  *  Cobb*  or  harbour 
dues,  which  amounted,  in  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1833, 
*>  417/..  the  disbursements  on  account  of  the  same  during 
that  period  being  446/.  That  the  trade  of  the  port  is 
^pidly  declining  appears  from  the  circumstance,  that  in 
lb31  the  number  of  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  with 


cargoes  inwards,  outwards,  qnd  coastwise,  was'629,  the  ag- 
gregate tonnage  of  which  amounted  to  44,930;  while  m 
1833  the  number  of  vessels  was  only  201,  and  the  corre- 
spondmg  tonnage  11,877.  Indeed  the  harbour  appears 
chiefly  valuable  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  small  vessels  during 
bad  weather,  as  it  is  the  only  safe  shelter  between  Lyme 
Regis  and  the  Start  Point  of  Portland.  Tbe  church,  aedi- 
cated  to  St.  Michael,  is  an  antient  edifice.  The  hving,  a 
vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Bristol  and  patronage  of  the  pre- 
bendaries of  the  cathedral  of  Sarum,  is  valued  at  275/.  per 
annum.  In  1831  the  population  of  the  parliamentary 
borough,  comprehending  the  parishes  of  Lyme  and  Char- 
mouth,  was  3345,  that  of  the  town  alone  being  2407.  "Until 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  Lyme  Regis  had  returned 
two  members  to  parliament  continuously  from  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  It  now  returns  but  one  member.  (Report 
qf  the  Commissioners  on  the  Corporation  of  Lyme  Regis, 
from  which  this  notice  is  chiefly  drawn.) 

LYMFIORD.    [Jutland.] 

LYMINGTON  is  a  corporate  town  and  parliamentary 
borough  of  Hampshire.  The  tgwn  is  agreeably  situated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Lymington,  at  a  shoj-t  distance 
from  Its  mouth,  and  is  7  miles  south-west  by  south  from 
Southampton,  and  about  90  miles  south-west  from  London. 
It  is  well  supplied  with  water,  and  the  paving  and  lighting 
are  defrayed  by  a  rate  of  IS^d.  in  the  pound  on  houses,  and 
Aid,  in  the  pound  on  land.  •  Lymington  is  subordinate  to 
the  port  of  Southampton,  from  the  necessity  of  the  importers 
having  to  pay  the  full  duties  on  the  entrance  of* their 
cargoes  into  the  port'  (Corp.  Reports),  which  circumstance 
is  regarded  by  the  inhabitants  as  a  grievance,  inasmuch  as 
they  consider  the  situation  of  their  own  port  peculiarly  fa- 
vorable to  foreign  trade.  The  foreign  trade  is  unimportant, 
and  the  coasting-trade  is  evidently  on  the  decline,  for  it  ap- 
pears that  the  aggregate  tonnage  inwards  and  outwari, 
which  in  1812  amounted  to  44,934,  had  gradually  decreased 
down  to  the  year  1832,  when  the  tonnage  inwards  was 
10,757,  and  outwards  7242.  The  iowa  has  of  late  years 
received  considerable  improvements,  with  a*  view  to  invite 
visitors  during  the  bathing  season :  3000/.  had  been  sub< 
scribed  in  1835  for  the  erection  of  baths,  and  a  like  sum 
for  the  establishment  of  gas-works.  The  chief  manufacture 
of  the  neighbourhood  is  salt,  which  some  years  ago  was 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  has  since  declined. 
The  salt-works  are  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  Solent 
Cliani)cl»  to  the  south-west  of  the  town.  The  fairs  for 
cheese  are  held  May  12  and  October  2,  and  are  usually 
well  attended.  Lymington  is  a  borough  by  prescription, 
there  being  no  charter  extant  or  upon  record.  The  town- 
council  consist  of  four  aldermen  ana  twelve  common-coun- 
cillors (5  and  6  William  JV.,  c.  76),  and  the  income  of  the 
corporation,  arising  from  landed  property,  tolls,  quay  and 
river  dues,  amounted,  in  the  year  ending  October,  1832,  to 
68/.  I9s,  bdn  the  expenditure  during  the  same  period  being 
79/.  12*.  Ad,  The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas 
i  Becket,  is  in  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  and  in  its  interior 
are  many  handsome  monuments.  The  living  is  a  curacy, 
dependent  in  some  respects  upon  the  church  of  Boldrc,  and 
the  income  is  included  in  that  of  the  vicarage  of  Boldre. 
The  population  of  the  town  and  parish  in  1831  was  3361. 
Lymington  has  returned  two  members  to  parliament  since 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  (Boundary  Reports;  Corporation 
Reports,  &c.) 

LYMNE'A.    [Limneans.] 

LYMNO'REA  (Zoology),  Peron's  name  for  a  genus  of 
Medusce,  This  name  comes  too  near  to  Linmoria.  See 
that  article. 

LYMNO'REA,  a  genus  of  fossil  zoophyta,  proposed  by 
Lamouroux  (Expos,,  p.  79).  Also  the  name  of  a  genus 
of  recent  Medusidas.     (De  Blainville,  Actinologie,  p.  290.) 

LYMPH,  LYMPHATICS.  The  Lymphatics  are  the 
system  of  vessels  which,  from  the  pait  that  they  take  in 
tne  process  of  absorption,'  are  npt  un frequently  called 
absorbents.  They  consist  of  minute  branched  tubes  of 
extremely  delicate  membrane,  whose  extremities  are  ar- 
ranged in  a  more  or  less  dense  net-work  in  every  part  of 
the  body.  From  this  net-work  they  gradually  converge 
into  a  succession  of  branches  of  increasing  size,  and  termi- 
nate in  two  main  trunks,  called  the  right  and  left  great 
lymphatic  veins,  through  which  the  lymph  is  poured  with 
the  chyle  from  the  thoracic  duct  [Lacteals]  into  the  right 
and  left  subclavian  veins.  The  lymphatics  also  communicate 
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vitb  the  veiDB  at  A>me  otoer  parts  of  their  course,  chiefly  near 
their  minute  extremitieft,  ana  more  rarely  by  larger  branches. 
They  have  in  their  interior  numerous  delicate  valves  formed 
of  erescentic  folds  of  the  lining  membrane,  exactly  like  those 
of  the  veins  [Circxtlation,  fig.  1 1],  and,  like  them,  pre- 
venting the  retrograde  course  of  the  contained  fluid.  The 
valves  of  the  lymphatics  however  are  much  more  closely 
set  than  those  of  tne  veins,  so  that  when  full  of  fluid,  the 
spaces  between  them  beins  most  distended,  the^  ^ive  those 
vessels  a  knotted  or  beaded  appearance,  by  which  they  (ire 
«asily  distinguished  from  veins  of  the  same  size.  In  the 
course  of  the  larger  lymphatics  there  are  numerous  firm 
roundish  or  oval  bodies,  called  lymphatic  or  absorbent 
Inlands.  [Gland.]  To  each  of  these  there  pass  two  or  more 
lymphatic  vessels,  which  on  entering  them  become  ex- 
tremely tortuous,  and  after  varied  convolutions  and  anas- 
tomoses, terminate  in  nearly  the  same  number  of  branches, 
which  again  pass  iVom  the  gland  and  pursue  their  course 
towards  the  main  trunk. 

The  Lymph  is  a  thin  opaline  whitish  fluid  of  a  somewhat 
aaline  taste,  which  a  short  time  after  it  is  removed  from  the* 
body  separates  into  a  clear  fluid  and  a  soft  white  or  pihlush 
coagulum.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain,  in  conse- 
cjuence  of  the  small  size  of  the  lymphatic  vessels ;  but  in 
tiie  rare  cases  in  which  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  pro- 
cured for  analysis,  it  has  presented  the  same  constituents 
as  the  blood  deprived  of  its  colouring  globules.  The  co- 
agulum consists  of  nearly  pure  fibrine,  and  the  fluid  por- 
tion is  a  solution  of  albumen  with  alkaline  salts. 

The  physiology  of  the  Lymphatics  is  explained  in  the 
article  Absorption. 

The  name  of  Lymph  is  rather  vaguely  applied  to  many 
different  morbid  secretions  which  have  a  tlnn  watery 
appearance.  Coagulating  or  coagulable  Lymph  is  the 
fibrinous  matter  effused  in  the  adhesive  inflammation. 
[Inflammation.] 

LYNCEUS.    [Branchiopoda,  vol.  v.,  p.  342.] 

LYNCHBURG.    [Virginia] 

LYNN,  dUtinguished  as  LYNN  REGIS,  or  KING'S 
LYNN,  a  parliamentary  borough,  port,  and  market-town 
in  the  hundred  of  Freebridge  Lynn,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, is  on  the  right  or  east  bank  of  the  river  Ouse,  a  httle 
above  iU  outfal,  in  52^  45'  N.  lat.  and  0®  25'  E.  long.,  about 
88  miles  in  a  straight  line  north  by  east  of  St.  Paul's,  Lon- 
don, or  96  miles  from  Shoreditch  Church  by  the  road  through 
Cambridge,  Ely,  and  I>)wnham  Market. 

The  present  town  is  supposed  to  have  existed  before 
the  Conquest.  It  has  been  supposed  that  there  was  in  the 
Roman  time  a  town  on  the  spot  where  the  village  of  West 
or  Old  Lynn  now  stands,  on  the  western  side  of  the  river. 
Before  the  time  of  Henry  III.  the  Ouse  is  supposed  to  have 
had  its  outfal  at  or  near  Wisbeach  (Wis-beach,  or  Ouse- 
beach),  the  Little  Ouse,  with  the  Nare,  and  one  or  two 
other  streams,  having  their  outlet  at  Lynn ;  but  the  old  chan- 
nel of  the  Ouse  having  become  obstructed,  a  new  channel 
was  opened  into  the  bed  of  the  Little  Ouse,  and  the  waters  of 
the  Greater  Ouse  were  thus  brought  by  Lvnn.  The  harbour 
of  Lynn  was  considerably  enlarged  by  this  alteration,  the 
western  bank  of  the  river  being  to  a  considerable  extent 
swept  away,  with  one  of  the  churches  of  Old  Lynn,  and 
perhaps  the  site  of  the  original  or  Roman  town.  (Richards*s 
Hist,  qf  Lynn.)  Lynn  had  been,  previously  to  this,  a  place 
of  considerable  trade,  and  was  especially  favoured  by  King 
John,  who  granted  it  a  charter  of  incorporation.  It  was  sub- 
sequently patronised  by  Henry  VIII.,  who  emancipated  the 
corporation  from  the  feudal  superiority  of  the  bishops  of 
Norwich,  and  chanced  the  name  of  the  town  from  Lynn 
Episcopi,  Bishop's  Lynn,  to  Lynn  Regis,  or  King's  Lynn. 
In  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I.  the  town  stood  out  for  the 
king,  but  capitulated  a.d.  1643.  after  a  siege  of  three  weeks, 
to  the  earl  of  Manchester,  the  parliamentary  commander 
for  the  eastern  associated  counties.  A  conspiracy  was 
formed  soon  afterwards  4o  surprise  the  parliamentary  garri- 
son, but  it  was  detected,  and  the  projector  (the  well-known 
Sir  Roger  L'Estrange)  was  kept  for  some  years  in  prison. 

The  town  at  present  extends  in  length  about  a  mile  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  river,  and  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
It  is  traversed  or  bounded  by  several  narrow  streams  or 
'  fleets,'  over  which  are  many  bridges.  There  is  no  bridge 
in  the  town  over  the  Ouse,  which  is  about  as  wide  as  the 
Thames  at  London  Bridge;  but  there  are  bridges  about  a 
utile  above  the  town  over  the  £au  Brink,  which  is  a  modern 


cut,  and  the  old  channel  of  the  Ouse ;  by  which  bndc«»  tWn 
is  communication  with  West  Lynn  as  well  as  with  Wtsbekl 
and  the  Lincolnshire  Fens.  The  town  wu  lunnctl}  ^> 
fended  on  the  land  side  by  walls,  in  which  were  niD«  hudy^M 
and  three  gates.  One  of  the  gates  on  the  south  shU  tf  d* 
town  remains,  and  there  arc  a  few  fragments  of  the  Vk« : 
the  fosse,  which  was  outside  the  walls,  still  eocvcia  t^ 
town.  On  the  north  side  of  the  town  is  St.  Ana*«  Fort  t 
battery  of  heavy  guns,  intended  to  guard  the  paiaagc  ofik 
river.  The  town  is  well  paved  and  lighted,  but  not  vcc: 
supplied  with  water.  The  three  principal  strerls  are  |»- 
rallel  to  the  river ;  smaller  streets  connect  them  «-  bratorh 
from  them.  The  houses  are  chiefly  old  and  icwam^eiurui. 
except  in  the  more  modern  parts  of  the  town.  TheTundi} 
market-place,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  tovn.  oampc^e* 
an  area  of  three  acres,  and  is  surrounded  by  some  pud 
houses.  There  is  in  it  a  market-cross,  an  octagonal  butidui^ 
erected  a.d.  1710,  now  in  bad  repair,  having  an  Ionic  pcriMik 
rising  to  the  first  story,  surmounted  by  an  open  galWn. 
The  Saturday  market  is  held  in  a  convenient  arta  ntti  8t. 
Margaret's  Churchvard.  There  are  also  a  cattle  and  a  ^h- 
market  The  guildhall  is  an  antient  building  uf  state  slJ 
flint,  with  court-rooms,  assembly-rooms,  kc  Tbcf«  a  s 
borough  gaol,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  proper  daiCifl 
cation  of  the  prisoners.  There  are  an  exchan^  at»d  a  cm^ 
tom-house  in  one  building,  an  excLsoofflce,  and  a  thcativ,  a 
modem  building,  well  arranged  and  fitted  up.  The  bi4ouf  u 
comprises  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Margaret  and  St  Nirtiur 
las,  and  the  parish  of  All  Saints  in  South  Lynn.  Tlir  thurra 
of  St.  Margaret  is  a  cross  church  of  tpacjuiu  dimcouuns 
which  was  once  much  larger.  It  cootiutts  Dortjotis  of  tU 
early,  decorated,  and  perpendicular  styles  of  Envlish  arch.- 
lecture.  The  chancel  or  choir,  which  is  early  Bn^l»h.  bat 
a  fine  east  window,  and  two  octagonal  turrets  crovut&c  tW 
buttresses  at  the  anples.  There  are  two  western  towcrv 
one  of  which  formerly  bad  a  loAy  spire,  and  ihrre  «bs  i  t- 
merly  a  lantern  or  tower  at  the  intersection  of  the  trur 
sept  The  charnel-house,  yi  the  churchyard,  was  aia* 
years  back  used  as  a  grammar-school,  but  a  new  school >hr.M 
has  been  since  built  The  chapel  of  St  Nicholas  is  itrv 
large,  being  1 94  feet  long  and  74  wide,  inner  dmitrafioas.  h 
consists  of  a  lofty  nave  with  side  aisles,  but  Mithuutsff 
transept  or  distinct  choir:  it  is  chiefly  of  decorated  i,r  |«r 
pcudicular  English  architecture,  with  large  east  and  aot 
windows.  It  has  a  very  rich  south  porch,  and  a  fioe  voo^s  ^j 
roof.  It  had  a  spire  170  feet  hi^h.  which  wau  bluna  ^^s,  I 
a  century  ago.  All  Saints'  Church  is  also  a  cn»s  dtan-  . 
but  of  smaller  dimensions  than  St  Margaret:  the  to««T. 
which  fell  down  in  1 7C3  and  demolished  p:irt  of  the  chorr.K 
has  not  been  rebuilt  Beside  the  churches  there  an  lU 
remains  of  some  other  ecclesiastical  edifices.  Then  u  aj 
hexagonal  tower  90  feet  high,  a  remain  of  theGre>  (tcFn.-. 
ciscan)  Friars'  monastery,  ^hich  serves  as  a  landmjik  L> 
vessels  entering  the  harbour.  The  chapel  of  our  L^v  .r 
the  Mount,  or  Red  Mount  Chapel,  is  on  the  east  Mde  (/  lU 
town,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  uf  iis  arehi4crt«i« 
it  is  a  small  cross  chapel  of  stone,  and  is  orircied  aa  i.< 
walls  of  a  more  antienl  building  of  coarse  red  bnckiw  &s  •- 
regular  octagon,  about  26  feet  in  diameter.  «iib  butxnc*4«t 
at  the  angles.  St  James's  Chapel  was  lately  uwl  as  i 
workhouse.  There  are  several  dis:»enting  me«unf-i»tj«s 
in  Lynn. 

The  population  of  the  borough  in  1S31  was  I3,3r#,  -f 
which  a  very  small  proportion  was  employed  in  a.rnrtJior 
or  in  manufacture  properly  so  calleJ.     I^pe  and  sukju/^ 
arc  the  only  manufactures,  and  of  the  latter  but  Uuk  .• 
made.    The  trade  of  the  place  is  however  great     It  s  tW 
port  of  that  large  Dortion  of  the  midland  counties  ab«-l  « 
watered  by  the  6use.    The  harbour  is  shallow,  and  ti« 
channel  by  which  it  is  approached  from  L)Dn  D^tj*  ^ 
rather  intricate.     Some  parts  of  thik  channel  ai«  doC  s-c* 
than  one  foot  deep  at  low-water  in  spring  tides;  acJ  li 
following  the  channel  from  L>Dn  seaward*,  it  is  muanii 
to  go  at  least  five  miles  before  reaching  a  depth  of  six  fn.t 
The  banks  on  each  side  of  the  channel  are  then  dr*  jx 
some  places  to  tlio  height  of  ten  or  twelve  foet.     'L»4  .. 
deeps*  are  the  deeper  parts  of  the  channel  out  to  tejk  k-i 
they  are  ten  or  twelve  miles  below  Ljnn.  foUowi^  i:« 
course  of  the  channel.     (Commander  Hewetts  Sarrrv    / 
Lynn  and  BoUon  De^*s.)  The  exports  are  chiefl;  <tx»  ati " 
agricultural  pro<luce.  sent  coastviise,  and  a  fine  white  «ax»C 
found  near  the  town,  and  used  in  making  glaaa.    A  «»& 
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quantity  of  sbnmps,  caught  on  the  shores  of  the  Wash, 
are  sent  to  London.  The  imports  are  com  and  coal ;  timber 
fbm  America ;  timber,  deals,  hemp,  and  tallow  from  the 
Baltic ;  wine  from  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  &c.  For- 
merly many  ships  were  fitted  out  for  the  Greenland  whale- 
fishery,  but  this  branch  of  industry  has  been  in  a  great 
degree  given  up.  Ship-building  is  not  carried  on  to  the 
extent  it  formerly  was.  There  is  a  corn-market  on  Tuesday, 
and  a  market  foi*  general  commodities  on  Saturday.  There 
are  two  yearly  fair^. 

The  corporation  under  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  con- 
sists of  six  aldermen  and  eighteen  councillors,  one  of  whom 
i»  chosen  mayor :  by  the  same  act  the  borough  was  divided 
into  three  wards.  Lynn  has  sent  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment ever  since  23rd  Edward  L  The  parliamentarv  con- 
stituency in  1833  consisted  of  257  freemen  and  608  ten-pouna 
householders ;  together  863.  The  parliamentary  and  muni- 
cipal boundaries  coincide,  and  include  an  area  of  2620  acres. 

The  living  of  St  Margaret  is  a  perpetual  curacy  united 
with  the  perpetual  curacy  of  St.  Nicholas;  their  joint 
yearly  value  is  138/.  All  Saints  is  a  vicarage,  of  the  clear 
yearly  value  of  134/.,  with  a  glebe-house.  Both  are  in  the 
archdeaconry  of  Norfolk  and  diocese  6f  Norwich. 

There  are  at  Lynn  an  endowed  grammar-school,  national 
and  Lancasterian  schools,  and  several  private  schools ;  a 
mechanics'  institute,  a  parochial  library  in  St.  Margaret's 
Church,  and  a  public  subscription  library.  There  are  four 
hospitalB  or  almshouses,  and  many  other  charitable  insti- 
tutions. 

LYNX.  The  name  of  Lynxes  is  applied  by  zoologists  to 
a  subdivision  of  the  great  genus  Felis,  or  Cats,  well  marked 
externally,  and  elevated  by  Mr.  Gray  to  the  rank  of  a  genus, 
under  the  appellation  of  Lyncus. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  considerable  difference 
between  the  organization  of  the  Lynxes  and  that  of  the 
other  Cats ;  but  it  is  extremely  probable  that  there  is  some 
modification  about  the  bones  of  the  tongue,  and  the  organ 
of  the  voice  generally,  to  produce  the  peculiarly  powerful 
noise  anabgous  to  what  is  called  '  spitting '  and  '  swearing ' 
in  the  domestic  cat. 

Linnmus,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  Sviiema  Naturee, 
records  but  one  species,  Felis  Lynx,  to  which  he  assigns 
the  woods  and  deserts  of  Europe  and  Canada  as  localities. 
This  was  probably  the  European  Lynx,  and  the  descriptions 
may  have  been  founded  on  Lynxes  from  Canada  as  well  as 
Europe. 

Gmelin,  in  his  edition,  adds  three  other  species.  P^les 
ChauM,  Caracal,  and  n^fa ;  and  gives  two  varieties  of  Felis 
Lynx,  with  Europe,  America,  Northern  Asia,  and  even 
Ja^n,  as  the  habitations. 

Pennant  notices  seven  species  of  Lynxes,— the  Mountain 
Lynx,  Cat-a-mountain  of  Kay  (North  America),  the  Serval, 
^he  Lynx,  the  Bay  Lynx,  the  Caspian  Lynx,  the  Persian 
Lynx,  and  the  Libyan  Lynx.  He  stales  tliat  the  third 
inhabits  the  vast  forests  of  the  north  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
America;  'not  India,  though  poets  have  harnessed  them 
to  the  chariot  of  Bacchus,  in  his  conquest  of  that  country.' 
The  fourth,  he  says,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  inner  parts  of 
the  province  (now  the  State)  of  New  York.  To  the  fifth  he 
assigns  the  *  reeds  and  woods  in  the  marshy  parts  that  border 
on  Uie  western  sides  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  particularly  about 
the  Castle  Kislar,  on  the  river  Terek,'  and  the  Persian  pro- 
Tiiices  of  Gbilan  and  Mazanderan;  adding  that  it  is  fre- 
01  lent  about  the  mouth  of  the  Kur,  the  antient  Cyrus. 
Persia,  India,  and  Barbary  are  the  countries  which  he 
itates  to  be  the  localites  of  the  sixth;  and  Libya  and 
Barbary  are  mentioned  by  him  as  the  countries  of  the 
seventh.  It  is  doubtful  what  animals  Pennant  meant  to 
<icsignate  under  some  of  these  names.  The  Serval  is  not 
considered  to  be  a  Lynx, 

Cuvier  observes  that  there  are  known  m  commerce,  under 
tbo  name  of  Lot^  Cerviers  (Lupus  cervarius),  four  or  five 
wrls  of  Lynxes,  which  had  long  been  confounded  by  natu- 
rilists,  and  whose  specific  limits  were  not  perhaps  well 
ibed  when  he  wrote.  We  shall  proceed  to  notice  the 
arrangement  of  M.  Temminck,  and  then  return  to  observe 
what  part  of  it  is  adopted  by  the  Baron. 

M.  Temminck  gives  the  following  as  species.— 

Fc/tt  oervaria ;  described  as  nearly  equalling  a  wolf  in 
size,  and  possibly  the  Kattlo  of  Linnseus  and  the  Swedes ; 
but  it  has  been  remarked  that  no  skins  of  it  are  contained 
in  the  cargoes  that  arrive  firom  the  Baltic.  In  commerce 
the  skins  of  F^  cervaria  are  said  to  be  only  obtained  from 
P.  O,  No.  878. 


the  markets  of  Moscow,  to  which  they  are  brought  from 
the  provinpes  of  Asia.  It  is  considered  as  probable  that 
this  species  may  have  been  confounded,  under  the  name  of 
the  Canadian  Lynx,  with 

2.  F  Borealis,  which  is  intermediate  in  size  between  the 
fox  and  the  wolf.  This  comprehends  the  Canadian  but 
not  the  Missistivpi  Lynx  of  Cuvier,  and  is  said  to  inhabit 
the  north  of  boln  tlie  old  and  the  new  continents :  its  fur, 
less  valuable  than  that  of  F.  cervaria,  is  stated  to  be  received 
equally  from  Sweden  and  from  Hudson's  Bay. 

3.  F  Lynx  (true  Lynx),  different  from,  but  nearly  allied 
to,  F.  cervaria,  F.  Borealis,  F.  rufa,  and 

4.  F,  pardina.  Size  of  a  badger,  but  the  legs  longer, 
resembling  F.  rufa  in  form  and  size  ;  tail  short,  but  longer 
in  proportion  than  that  of  F.  Lynx.  F.  pardina  is  tho 
Loup  Cervier  of  Perrault,  and  is  found  only  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  the  centre  being  the  locality  of  the  true  Lynx.* 

5.  F,  Caracal \  Nubian  Caracal;  and  Cat  qfthe  Desert 
of  Bruce ;  Persian  Cat  {Lynx)  of  Pennant. 

6.  F,  aurata.  Rather  less  than  the  Caracal.  Country 
unknown.     Skin  purchased  from  a  London  dealer. 

7.  F  Chaus  (Giildenstedt),  fieured  by  Schreber.  The 
other  animals  described  under  ttiis  name  are  considered  to 
be  referrible  to 

8.  F,  Caligata;  Booted  Lynx  of  Bruce;  F  Libycus 
(Olivier) ;  Libyan  Caracal  of  fiufibn. 

Of  these  Baron  Cuvier  notices  Felis  cervaria. tLS  the  finest 
and  largest ;  Felis  Borealis ;  Felis  Lynx,  which  has  almost 
entirely  disappeared  from  populous  countries,  but  is  still  to 
be  found  in  the  Pyrenees,  the  mountains  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  even,  it  is  said,  in  Africa ;  Felis  pardina, 
Oken,  from  the  south  of  Europe ;  Felis  rufa.  Gulden. ;  and 
Felis  Chaus,  or  Lynx  cf  the  idarshes  of  Caucasus,  Persia 
and  Egypt.  Cuvier  further  observes  that  it  is  believed  at 
present  tliat  the  Booted  Lynx,  Felis  caligcUa,  Temm.,  may 
be  distinguished  from  Felis  Chaus ;  but  he  remarks  that 
F.  calieata  is  at  least  very  nearly  approximated  to  it,  and 
that  it  has  the  same  habits. 

Felis  Caracal  (Persia,  Turkey,  &c.),  which  he  considers 
to  be  the  true  Lynx  of  the  antients,  closes  Cuvier's  list  of 
species ;  but  he  alludes  in  a  note  to  Lynx  fasciatus,  L.  Flo- 
ridanus,  and  L.  montanus  of  Rafinesque;  and  to  Felis 
aurata  of  Temminck,  as  belonging  to  this  tribe. 

Mr.  Gray  places  his  genus  Lyncus  (subfamily  Felina) 
between  the  genera  Felis,  Linn.,  and  Prionodon,  Horsf. 

M.  Lesson  gives  the  following  species  :~1.  F.  Lynx,  tho 
•  Loupcervier of  the  furriers,  Goupe  of  the  Norwegians, 
and  Wargelue  of 'the  Swedes,  who  recognise  three  very 
different  varieties  of  it*  He  states  that  the  whole  of  Europe 
is  its  habitat,  where  it  hasbecoxne  very  rare,  and  he  says  that 
they  point  out  (•  on  indique')  a  pale  variety,  *  Felis  ri{fa. 
Pennant?*  and  that  '  le  capitaine  Brooks  en  indique  trois,' 
which  may  be,  in  his  (the  captain's)  opinion,  regarded  as 
species.  2.  F  pardina,  Oken,  Temm. ;  Loup  cervier  of  the 
French  Academicians ;  to  this  Portugal,  Sardinia,  Sicily 
and  Turkey  are  assigned  as  localities.  Next  follows  Felis 
Sei'vul,  which  cannot  be  considered  a  Lynx.  3.  F*  cervaria, 
Temm.  4.  Felis  Borealis  (Chat  du  Canada,  Geoff.),  to 
which  the  northern  countries  of  America  and  Asia  are 
given  as  its  distribution.  5.  FIbUs  Caracal,  the  Lynx  of 
the  antients  < Africa,  Persia,  and  Arabia).  M.  Lesson 
describes  the  differences  of  the  Caracals  of  Algiers,  of 
Nubia,  and  of  Bengal.  4.  F.  Chrysothrix  and  h,  aurata, 
Temm.;  country  unknown.  5.  F,  Chaus,  Gulden.  (Egypt, 
Nubia,  and  (Caucasus).  6.  Booted  Lynx  (F.  caligata, 
Bruce,  Temm. ;  F  Libycus,  Oliv.).  To  this  a  range  is 
given  from  Egypt  to  the  Cape  of  €rood  Hope  in  Africa,  and 
the  south  of  Asia.  M.  Lesson  also  notices  as  specifically 
different  the  Felis  Manul  of  Pallas  and  Desmarest,  a  species 

*  With  respect  to  FtUt  Pardbtn,  CoL  Sirkes  nukes  the  following  tialemcnt 

'  Although  Temminck,  iu  his  **  Monographie  de  Mammalogie, '  p.  1 16,  in  a  note, 
says  the  skin  of  this  Enropean  Felis  is  well  known  amunxst  the  Aimers  as 
the  Ljns  of  Portugal,  I  have  nowhere  been  able  to  meet  with  a  speciaen  in 
London ;  and  as  amongst  my  friends  scarcely  any  one  appeare<1  to  be  aware  of 
tlie  exwtonce  of  a  Spanish  Lynx.  1  ttMWght  it  might  be  acceptable  tu  the  mem* 
ben  to  exhibit  specimens  in  a  state  of  roatoritv  and  nonage.  In  Audalusia, 
wlionce  the  specimens  come,  it  is  called  Oato  ctavo  (ciavo  meaning  the  piipil 
of  the  eyeX  lUustratire  of  the  spotted  character  of  the  sKin.  Some  pca-^iua 
in  Andalusia  moke  short  jackets  of  the  skins.  The  animal  inhabits  tlie  Sierra 
Morena.  I  bought  both  skins  at  Seville  for  thirty  reales.  about  6j.  3d.  Neillier 
the  British  Museum  nor  Ute  Zoological  Society  has  specimens. 

*  Temminck  describes  the  Pardima  as  **  Totites  les  parties  da  corps  lu*tr»,  a 
peu  pres  de  la  m£me  teinte  que  Jans  le  caracal.'*  This  Is  certoluly  not  the 
descnption  of  mv  animal,  the  colour  of  the  adult  being  reddi«h-gray,  and  that 
of  the  uon-adult  light  fawn ;  ncTertheless  there  are  so  many  other  points  com- 
mon to  both,  that  it  would  be  lUMdvisable  to  eonsider  them  distinct.*    (JZitoU 
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not  adraittcfl  by  Tcnuninck,  but  wbich  baa,  according  to 
Pallas,  the  appearance  of  the  Lynx,    (Mongolian  Tartary.) 

Sir  William  Jardmo  CNaluralisl's  Library/  Mammalia, 
Tol.  ii-,  1834).  who  adopts  the  genus  Luncus  or  Lyncktu  of 
Mr.  Gray,  as  tho  fifth  genus  of  the  FeiincB,  enumerates  the 
following  species :  Lynchus  Caracal;  Z..  aurata;  L.  Cheli- 
r%rt</tfr,  inhabits  Chili  (Temm^Mus.  Leyd.);  L.caligata, 
Bruce  ;  L.  nifftipff,  Burchell,  inhabits  South  Africa  ;  L. 
Chaus  (Gflldtn.,  Riipp.) ;  L  Cafiadensis ;  L.  n^fa.  Bay 
Lynx,  inhabits  bankn  of  Colombia  river.  United  Slates,  not 
Canada  (Temm  ) ;  L./asciata^  Banded  Lynx  (Richardson), 
inhubiis  N.  America,  woody  countries  in  the  neighbourhood 
ot  tho  Pacific  (Lewis  and  Clark) ;  and  L,  Lynx* 

Sir  William  Jardine  remarks  that  there  is  yet  considerable 
confusion  among  the  Lynxes  of  America,  and  that,  except 
I  he  Canada  Lynx,  the  species  are  jierhaps  not  well  deter- 
mined. He  observes  that  Mr.  Vigors  and  Dr.  Horsfleld 
d«scril)e  one  under  the  title  of  F.  maculata  from  Mexico. 

Sir  William  further  slates  that  another  Asiatic  Lynx 
may  be  perhaps  Ridded  in  the  FbUs  c{fflnis  of  Mr.  Gray, 
figured  in  his  *  lUustr.  of  Indian  Zoology.* 

It  may  be  necessary  also  to  call  the  reader's  attention  to 
two  s|  ecies  of  Ff//>,  one  in  the  volume  of  tho  *  Naturalist's 
Library,'  F,  Servalina,  figured  as  F.  omata,  which  Sir  W. 
Jardine  at  first  considered  as  identical  with  Mr.  Gray's 
species  with  the  last-mentioned  name,  but  which  Mr.  Gray 
considered  to  be  distinct  The  figures  of  both  F,  omata. 
Gray  ('Illustr.  Ind.  Zool.').  and  P\  servalina,  Jardine,  have 
small  ixxds  on  the  tips  of  their  ears,  and  are  otherwise  in- 
clined to  be  lynx  like;  as  if  thev  formed  the  passage 
between  some  of  the  smaller  Spotted  Cats  and  the  Lynxes. 

Mr.  Swainson  (*  Natural  Hist  and  Classification  of  Quad- 
rupeds,' 1835)  having  compared  the  two  typical  forms  of  the 
Ferff  and  Haptores,  obser\e8  that  it  remains  to  be  ascer- 
tained which  group  among  the  Fera  may  be  likened  to  the 
(JtvU,  and  ho  fixes  upon  the  Lynxes,  because  Lynxes  and 
Ou'fs  are  both  nocturnal  animals,  both  havo  short  tails  and 
comparatively  large  heads ;  and  because  the  Owis  '  are 
jmriicularly  remarkable  for  certain  appendages  or  tufts 
which  rise  above  their  ears,'  whilst  in  the  Lynxes  the  'ears 
are  long,  and  from  the  tip  of  each  arises  a  tuft  of  lengthened 
hail's,  perfectly  analogous  to  the  tuft^  of  lengthened  feathers 
on  the  horned  Ouls,  the  moat  typical  birds  of  the  family 
uf  Stn'gidipJ'  His  only  notice  of  Lynx  in  the  *  Classifica- 
tion' at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  *  Lynx  Antiq.,  cars  tufred 
with  hairs,  tail  short;*  and  it  appears  as  the  fifth  and  last 
Hub^enus  of  Felts,  Linn.,  the  other  four  being, —  I.  *  Leo 
Antiquorum,  Lions,  head  and  neck  furnished  with  a  mano 
of  long  hair,  tail  tufted.  2.  Fehs,  L.  Cuts,  no  main,  tail 
long,  not  tufted.  3.  Cynailurus,  Wag.,  Hunting  Lemnirds, 
claws  semi-retractile;  and,  4.  Prionodon,  Horsf,  atnnities 
uncertain.* 

1\\Q  Lynxes  maybe  divided  into  two  groups:  the  first 
consisting  of  those  species  whoso  bodies  arc  comparatively 
slender,  and  whose  tails  and  tufled  ears  are  comparatively 
long;  the  second  of  those  whose  bodies  are  thicker  and 
stout,  and  whose  ears  and  tail  arc  comparatively  short 
Tlio  Caracal  is  an  example  of  the  first  subdivision;  and  the 
FMroj)ean  and  the  Canada  Lynxes  of  the  second.  Sir  Wra. 
Jardine  considers  the  tuAs  of  hair  at  the  tips  of  the  ears  as 
somewhat  inconstant,  and  only  present  in  spring,  or  at  the 
commencement  of  the  breeding  season,  like  those  adorning 
the  ears  of  many  squirrels. 

It  is  evident  that  much  doubt  still  hangs  about  many  of 
tho  species,  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  lay  before  the  reader 
Romo  of  those  forms  which  are  most  free  from  uncertamty. 

Lynxes  of  thb  Ou>  Continknt. 

As  examples  of  the  Lynxes  of  the  Old  World  we  select 
the  following  species* — 

The  CararaL  M.  Temminck  describes  this  species  {Felis 
Caracal),  which  is  the  Siyah  (Jhush  or  Black-ear  of  Charle- 
ton  and  others,  aa  having  a  palo  reddish-brown  fur  with  a 
\inou»  tinge,  the  red  becoming  paler  as  it  reaches  the  lower 
parts.  Two  spota  of  pure  white  above  the  eyes,  the  uppcr- 
nioAt  on  the  inner  side  of  the  eye,  the  lower  at  its  external 
angle.  Termination  and  edges  of  the  upper  lip,  chin,  breast, 

*  In  ibr  iirtlrl«  Lioir,  vol  xiv.,  p.  36,  in  tho  etkampratioo  of  the  ipedM  of 
Tamft  aikiptrd  b\  Sir  William  Jardine,  the  wotd  •  Pajeru**  Hm  tx*n  iaterpo- 
Ui^^l  brturcn  *  1**  and  *  ch.Ovbf  't«,*  and  *  P.  Yaffuanmdi'  ig  omittM.  The 
rt»rr*rt  li»L  a«  fiven  by  Sir  W  lllium.  i«,  *  P.  ooucolor,  P.  ni^n,  P.  Yaf  uanaodi, 
P.  Eyra,  P.  Paj^rot.  1*.'  rhalvbeata.'  Plxurrs  of  Kelia  Yagouanmdi  aod  Prlia 
Pr^ero*  are  a.i'S'en  In  *T\\e  /oolofyof  we  Vuyafe  oflLM.S.  Bca{(le,*  editfd 
bv  Ml.  Danrtji  aod  pablitlird  wiUi  the  aDproTo!  of  0k9  Lonte  CommiMiDaOTs 
«r  Iho  TiMMity.  uov  in  cooTM  of  {wbUoftUoa. 


^)el1y,  and  in^idea  of  the  legs  pure  white ;  perti  vtwncc  tbt 
whiskers  spring,  black ;  back  of  the  ears  at  the  ba.4«,  4en 
black,  more  grey  towards  the  tips,  which  are  tatitA  vtii 
long  black  hairs.  Length,  2  feet  10  incbea.  of  wbici  tW 
tail  measures  10:  average  height  about  U  incbea. 

Mr.  Bennett  {Touier  Sfenagerie)  deacribea  the  Cbncal  ■ 
larger  than  the  Fox,  and  the  whole  of  the  upper  snifter  4 
the  body  as  of  a  deep  and  uniform  browDt  the  hain  brur 
for  the  most  part  sliehtly  tipned  with  grey ;  the  ui»^  u*! 
inner  parts  nearly  white ;  ana  tlie  chin,  lower  hy^  aad  t«  * 
spots,  one  on  the  inner  side  of  and  above  the  9j%  ud  \he 
other  beneath  its  outer  angle,  completelv  whii* ;  occk  jod 
throat  of  a  lighter  and  brighter  brown  loan  the  itrt  of  th* 
fur;  the  ears  long  and  upright,  tapenog  gTMhuQy  i»  % 
fine  tip,  surmounted  by  a  pencil  of  long  bfawrk  hanx  and 
black  externally  and  whitish  within ;  whisken  shon,  taking 
their  origin  from  a  series  of  black  lines  which  octxxff  iW 
sides  of  the  muzzle ;  at  some  distance  bebitid  them,  mftud 
of  the  neck  on  each  side,  a  short  and  thick  tuft  of  btht« 
coloured  hairs ;  tail  eight  or  nine  inches  lung»  of  the  mam 
uniform  colour  with  the  body  from  base  to  lip. 

The  description  of  Mr.  Eiennett  i«  very  good,  aad  m  k 
that  of  M.  Temminck.  Slight  variationa  of  colour  as  i» 
the  hue  depend  most  probably  on  sex,  age,  and  loeahty 
There  are  three  or  four  specimens  now  liviDg  ia  the  Qankc 
of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  (RegenK*a  FurkjL  7W 
finest  of  these,  now  in  very  fine  condition,  was  broogfaC  over 
with  the  Giraffes. 

Geographical  Distribution, — Persia,  India,  Bsui^ufiPw- 
nant) ;  Persia,  Turkey.  &c.  (Cuvier) ;  the  Miole  ctf  Africa 
firom  Egvpt  and  Barbary  to  the  extremity  of  Cbffnria,  and 
the  southern  half  of  Asia,  at  Jeast  as  iar  eaatward  aa  the 
Ganges  (Bennett).  N.B.»  the  specimen  from  which  Mr. 
Bennett  took  his  description  ia  noticed  by  hnn  as  a  natrie 
of  Bengal,  and  he  observes  that  there  is  nodiAnwticeof  as? 
importance  between  it  and  the  African  variety  CuTwr,  it 
whom  M.  Duvaucel  sent  drawings  of  the  aninml  from  Cal- 
cutta, was  convinced  that  this  is  the  ease.  He  refns  to  tia 
Caracal  d  longue  queue  of  BuAbn*8  Supplement^  iii,  p^  45, 
and  observes  there  is  no  difference  between  that  ani  r^ 
others,  and  that  the  first  Caracal  of  Buffon  had  a  rautJi'kd 
tail.  Africa,  Arabia,  Persia  (Fischer) ;  Africa,  Fkvs. 
Arabia  (Lesson) ;  Southern  India  and  Africa  ( Jardinei. 

Habits,  Food,  (^.— This  species  is  said  to  follow  thf  k« 
and  other  large  beasts  of  prey,  most  probably  fur  the  pv- 
pose  of  feeding  upon  what  they  leave.  But  m  addxtjaa  u 
this  it  feeds  on  small  quadrupeds  and  birda,  the  Utter  «.f 
which  it  is  said  to  pursue  actively  on  trees.  It  has  obtsii^ 
the  name  of  hon*s  provider,  moat  probably  from  its  difg-.:^ 
the  footsteps  of  the  lion  and  having  been  found  prcy.>( 
upon  the  carcasses  which  the  former  nas  left  Arconliiij:  i  • 
M.  Temminck,  the  Caracals  hunt  in  packs  like  the  a  :d 
dogs,  and  so  run  down  tbeir  prey.  IN^nnant,  quotir^ 
Th6v6not,  notices  their  feeding  on  the  remains  of  the  prvt 
which  the  lion  leaves,  and  seems  to  confirm  the  aceuuat 
given  by  M.  Temminck,  for  he  slates  that  they  are  cAcx 
brought  up  tame,  and  used  in  the  chace  of  Itmct  •^u- 
drupeds  and  the  larger  sorts  of  birds,  such  as  cnoes, 
pelicans,  peacocks,  &c:  when  they  seize  their  piey,  tui 
hold  it  fast  with  their  mouth  and  lie  motionless  on  dL  IV.- 
nant.  Quoting  Hyde,  also  states  that  the  Anbiaa  vn*c-v 
who  call  it  Anak  el  Ard,  say  that  it  hunts  Uke  the  paatWi, 
jumps  up  at  cranes  as  they  fly,  and  covers  tu  steps  vti  ^ 
hunting.  In  captivity  the  Caracal  is  generally  vary  Ch 
natured  and  irritable,  and  does  not  seem  to  bold  out  mi-'a 
promise  for  domestication ;  but  we  are  aware  thai  it  »  c-< 
safe  to  come  to  conclusions  of  this  sort  upon  the  ev^:^^ 
of  an  unhappy  irritable  animal  shut  up  in  %.  cage.  a^*«i 
nature  intended  it  for  unlimited  roaminga.  Siore  U*. 
above  was  written,  we  have  seen  a  young  CancaJ  la  tV« 
Garden  of  the  Zoological  Society  at  the  R<^ent*a  Paik  laas 
might  be  rendered  very  tame  with  a  little  attention :  it  a 
already  familiar,  anxious  to  be  noticed,  pleased  with  Vrn< 
caressed,  and  playful  aa  a  kitten.  Dr.  Charlctoo  ho«r*«* 
gives  evidence  of  the  fierceness  and  strength  of  thM  ipecw 
for  he  relates  that  he  saw  one  fall  on  a  boond,  whcck  ■< 
killed  and  tore  to  pieces  in  a  moment*  though  the  du(  d^^ 
fended  itaelf  to  the  utmost 

This  animal  derives  its  name  of  Caracal  from  the  Tsriia^ 
words  kara^  black,  and  kulach,  ear ;  and  the  IVruaA  vkm 
Siyah  Gush  or  Sia-gusch  {sia,  bUck,  aad  ^msc4  ear)  n 
derived  from  the  same  characteristic  markings. 

Authors  seem  to  concur  in  holding  that^is  is  the  A<7^ 
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Lynx,  of  tbe  antients,  and  though  we  lean  strongiy  to  this 
opinion,  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  latter  evi- 
dently used  the  term  to  denote  various  animals,  as  Gesner 
well  remarked.  The  'lynces  Bacchi  variaD^  of  Virgil 
(Georg.,  iii.  264)  and  the  skin  'maculosse  lyncis,'*  alluded 
to  by  the  same  author  (^neid.,  i.  323)»  can  hardly  be  held 
to  apply  to  the  Caracal,  though  Ovid's  line  (MeL^  xv.  413) 

*  Viota  raeemifero  lyneas  dedH  India  BMcbo* 

may.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  the  antients  themselves 
had  no  very  precise  ideas  of  the  animal  which  was  accorded 
to  Bacchus  as  one  of  his  attributes.  The  terms  Lynx, 
Panther,  and  Tiger  seem  to  be  all  employed  to  designate 
this  animal  or  these  animals ;  and  if  we  refer  to  gems  or 
coins  or  other  antient  monuments,  the  Lijnces,  to  play 
somewhat  unpardonably  perhaps  on  Virgil's  expression, 
will  be  found  to  be  sufficiently  varies.  The  animals  repre- 
sented on  the  antient  sculptures  have  generally  the  round 
ear  of  the  Lion,  Tiger,  and  Panther  or  Leopard ;  and  their 
general  contour  is  that  of  the  Lion,  Lioness,  or  Panther, 
and  Leopard.  See,  for  instance,  No.  30,  No.  37,  in  Room  1 ; 
Fragments  of  Terracottas  in  Room  x. ;  No.  8  (Bacchus  and 
Ampelus),  Room  iv. ;  No.  40  (Libera,  or  Female  Bacchus), 
Room  vi. ;  No.  12,  Room  iii.;  and  No.  7,  Room  ii.,  of 
the  Townley  Gallery  in  the  British  Museum ;  and  the  pub- 
lication by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Know- 
ledge, '  British  Museum:  Townley  Gallery,'  vol.  i.  and  ii. 
The  Lion's  skin,  with  which,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Panther 
and  Roe,  he  was  represented,  appears  on  the  colossal 
statue  of  Bacchus  in  the  Elgin  collection  in  the  British 
Museum.t  In  the  edition  of  the  Gemnue  et  Sculptune 
Antiqiuc,  by  Gronovius,  we  find  in  the  *  Carro  di  Baccho,' 
alluded  to  in  the  article  Leopards,  a  child  in  a  chariot 
driving  two  round-eared  spotted  great  cats:  and,  in  the  next 
gem  figured,  'Tigre  di  Bacho,'  also  a  cornelian,  we  have  a 
round-eared  spotless  female  great  cat  with  a  tuft  at  the  end 
of  the  tail,  which  no. Panther,  Leopard,  or  Lynx  possesses. 
In  the  coin  of  Septimius  Severus,  noticed  in  Captain 
Smyth's  'Catalogue,'  between  the  figures {  is  a  Lynx  or 
Panther,  illustrating  the  verse  of  Propertius : — 
*  Lyndbiu  ad  cos^um  veeca  Anadne  tois.* 

Nor  does  there  occur  to  us  any  antient  statue,  gem,  or 
coin  whereon  the 'Lynx*  of  Bacchus  is  represented  with 
pointed  ears  tufted  at  the  summit,  the  characteristic  mark 
of  that  subdivision  of  the  cats  denominated  Lynxes  by 
modem  zoologists ;  though  we  by  no  means  feel  sufficient 
reliance  upon  our  limited  experience  to  c  J  isider  this  nega- 
tive e\'idence  as  conclusive.  The  animal  m  the  Palestrine 
Mosaic,  with  the  word  '  Lynx'  below  it,  is  represented  with 
a  tail  of  considerable  length,  and  cannot  be  mistaken  for 
one  of  the  animals  now  called  Lynxes ;  indeed,  if  we  do 
not  err,  the  Abb6  Barth^lemi  observes  that  this  animal 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  horse. 

That  the  Kvyl  of  Aristotle,  iClian,  and  Oppian  was  not 
one  of  the  doubtfUl  animals  above  alluded  to,  but  one  of  the 
Lynxes  of  modern  zoologists,  there  can  be,  in  our  opinion, 
no  doubt. 

MXixm  (xiv.  6)  gives  such  a  description  of  his  Lynxes, 
with  the  tips  of  their  ears  tufted,  their  leaping  on  their 
prey,  and  their  tenacity  in  holding  it,  as  cannot  be  mistaken ; 
and  he  quotes  two  lines  of  Euripides,  to  show  that  the  ani- 
mal which  he  is  describing  is  the  Lynx  of  that  poet.  Oppian 
iCyneget^  iii.,  v.  84)  also  gives  such  an  account  of  his 
Lyoxes  as  can  be  referrible  to  no  other  animals  than  those 
on  which  we  are  treating.  He  speaks  of  two  kinds,  notices 
their  preying  on  hares,  and  leaping  upon  stags  and 
oryxes. 

Pennant  conceived  that  the  European  Lynx  was  the 
A^C  of  iElian  and  Oppian,  and  the  Chaus  of  Pliny  ;  with 
regard  to  the  former,  we  think,  without  due  consideration. 
The  Caracal  comes  much  more  within  Oppian's  description 
than  the  European  Lynx.  Oppian  expressly  notices  the 
ruddy  and  the  yellow  cx)lours  of  his  two  kinds,  but  mentions 
no  spots.  The  localities  of  the  Caracal^  combined  with  the 
other  evidence,  make  it  much  more  probable  that  it  should 
be  the  animal  designated  as  a  Avy^  by  Aristotle  and  iElian, 
and  one,  at  least,  of  the  two  kinds  mentioned  by  Oppian,  if 
liis  differences  were  not.  as  they  well  might  be,  those  of 
climate,  sex,  or  age.  Mr.  Bennett  ('Tower  Menagerie')  thinks 

*  *  Sttccinctam  pharetr£  et  maculoMB  tc^mine  lyncit.' 
t  S«^  •  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge  ^-B^itifth  Mtiseam— Elgiu  and 
PKi««ieian  Marhlea.'  iHjLiL 
Uorcaiea  and  BaoduM. 


that  the  Caracal  is  unquestionably  identical  with  tho 
'  Lynx'  of  the  antients,  though  the  name  has  been  usurped 
in  modem  times  for  an  animal  of  northern  origin,  utterly 
unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  known  to  the  Romans  by  a 
totally  different  appellation. 


TheCaraea]. 

The  Sooted  Lynx,  Felts  caUgata,  Bruce,  Temm. ;  P. 
Libycus,  Olivier;  F.  Chaus,  Thunb.,  Geoff,  (part);  Lynx 
des  Marais  (part),  Cuv.  (Fischer). 

Descriplion. ^SmB\\,  total  length  about  three  feet,  of 
which  the  slender  tail  measures  rather  more  than  one- 
third,  or  thirteen  inches  and  a  half;  ears  large,  red  within, 
tipped  with  a  pencil  of  brown  short  hairs ;  sole  and  poste- 
rior part  of  the  foot  (leg,  in  common  parlance)  deep  black; 
upper  parts  of  the  body  bluish  grey,  in  some  specimens 
fulvous,  clouded  with  grey  and  sprinkled  with  l^lack  hairs ; 
lower  parts,  including  the  under  parts  of  the  neck  and 
breast,  reddish;  thighs  marked  with  indistinct  bands  of 
rather  bright  brown ;  two  rather  bright  ruddy  bands  on  the 
cheeks ;  tail  at  its  base  colour  of  the  back,  black  at  the  tip, 
and  with  three  or  four  incomplete  rings  above  it,  which 
rings  are  separated  by  mtervals  of  a  more  or  less  pure 
white. 

The  Female  has,  generally,  the  tmts  more  yellow. 

The  Vounff  have  well-defined  dark  bands  upon  their 
sides. 

Geographical  Distribution.— ASricn,  torn  Egypt  and  Bar 
b  iry  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  the  south  of  India, 
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blood,  gave  it  the  name  of  Loud  Cervter.  The  French 
Canadians,  be  adds,  now  term  it  inuifferently  Le  Chat,  or  Le 
Pmhoo.  He  remarks  that  the  mistake  of  Charlevoix  in 
applying  to  it  the  appellation  of  Carcajou,  which  is  proper 
to  the  wolverene,  has  produced  some  confusion  of  syno- 
nymes  amongst  subsequent  writers.  Other  writers  however 
consider  that  Charlevoix  intended  to  designate  the  Puma 
by  (he  name  of  Carcajou,  though  he  used  the  term  impro- 

d.  If  the  following  he  the  passage  alluded  to,  it  can 
y  be  applied  to  tW  Canadian  Lynx—*  The  elk  has 
other  enemies  besides  the  Indians,  and  who  carry  on  full  as 
cruel  a  war  against  him.  The  most  terrible  of  all  these  is 
the  Gircajou,  or  Quincajou,  a  kind  of  cat  with  a  tail  so  long 
that  be  twists  it  several  times  round  its  body,  and  with  a 
skin  of  a  brownish  red.  As  soon  as  this  hunter  comes  up 
vith  tlie  elk  he  leaps  upon  him,  and  ftistens  upon  his  neck, 
about  which  he  twists  his  long  tail,  and  then  cuts  his  jugu- 
lar.' &c.  &c.  {Letter  vii.)  Now  though  there  mav  be  a 
little  exaggeration  about  the  length  of  the  tail,  and  tne  use 
vhich  the  animal  makes  of  it,  the  description  is  generally 
applicable  to  the  Puma,  and  Dot  to  the  Lynx,  which  has  a 
mere  stumo  of  a  tail,  whilst  the  Puma  has  a  remarkably 
long  one.  [GuLO ;  LiQ|r8,  vol.  xiv.,  p.  36.] 

Description. — ^As  there  is  some  question  about  this 
species- for  Pennant  notices  it  as  identical  with  the  Eu- 
ropean Lynx,  and  M.  Temminck  describes  the  species  as 
the  same  in  both  hemispheres,  under  the  name  of  Felis 
Borealis,  whilst  M.  Geotfroy  has  named  it  as  a  distinct 
5pecie8— we  shall  give  the  description  of  Dr.  Richardson, 
who  adopts  M.  Geoffrey's  name,  at  length. 

'TheA^o^  is  round,  the  nose  obtuse,  and  the  face  has 
much  of  the  form  of  that  of  the  domestic  cat,  but  the  facial 
line  is  more  convex  between  the  eves.  The  ear$  are  erect, 
triani(ular,  and  tipped  by  an  upright  slender  tuft  of  coarse 
black  hairs ;  they  are  placed  about  their  own  breadth  apart, 
and  on  their  posterior  surface  they  have  a  dark  mark  be- 
neath  the  tip,  which  is  continued  near  both  margins  down- 
^^ards  towards  their  bases.  On  the  body  and  extremties 
the  fur  is  hoary,  most  of  the  hairs  being  tipped  with  white ; 
on  the  crown  of  the  head  and  for  a  broad  space  down  the 
Diiddle  of  the  back  there  is  a  considerable  mixture  of 
blackish  brown,  and  on  the  sides  and  legs  of  pale  wood- 
broTrn.  In  some  specimens  these  colours  produce  an  indis- 
tinct mottling,  but  in  general  there  are  no  defined  mark- 
ings. A  rufous  tinge  is  also  occasionally  present  about  the 
nape  of  the  neck,  and  on  the  posterior  parts  of  the  thigh. 
The  tail  is  coloured  like  the  back,  except  the  tip,  which  is 
tlack.  The  fur  is  close  and  fine  on  the  back,  longer  and 
P^Ier  on  the  belly.  When  blown  aside  it  shows  on  the  mid- 
illeofthe  back  a  dark  liver-brown  colour  from  the  roots  to 
Dear  the  tip,  but  on  the  sides  it  is  for  the  greatest  part  of  its 
Icneth  of  a  pale  yellowish-brown,  bein^  merely  a  little 
darker  near  the  roots.  The  /egs  are  thick,  the  toes  very 
thick  and  furrv,  and  are  armed  with  very  sharp  awl- 
>ljape<l  white  claws,  shorter  than  the  fur.  There  are  four 
toes  on  each  foot,  those  oh  the  hind  foot  being  rather  the 
^rgeiU  but  both  feet  have  much  spread.  Length  tliree  feet 
one  inch,*  &c. 

Dr.  Richardson  gives  the  following  synonymes,  &c. : — 
Loupcervier  (Anarisqua)Sagard.Theodat. ;  Loup-cervier, 
or  Li/nx,  Dobbs;  Cat-Lynx,  Penn.,  'Arct.  Zool.;'  Cat,  or 
^VMtt,  Hutchins ;  Lyrix,  or  fVild  Cat,  Heame,  Mackenzie ; 
M>  Canadensis,  Geoff.,  'Ann.  du  Mus.,*  Sabine,  Frank- 
lin's •  Joum.* ;  •  Zoological  Museum,*  No.  72 ;  Feeshao, 
Crce  Indians  and  Canadian  Voyagers. 

Geographical  Range, — The  only  species  of  the  genus 
exi^iting  north  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  eastward  of  the 
Hocky  Mountains.  Rare  on  the  seacoast;  does  not  fire- 
(luent  the  Barren  Grounds,  but  is  not  uncommon  in  the 
^oody  districts  of  the  interior.  Found  on  the  Mackenzie 
River  as  far  north  as  66^    (Richardson.) 

Habits,  Food,  &c — ^Timid,  incapable  of  attacking  any 
of  the  larger  quadrupeds,  but  well  armed  for  the  capture 
f'f  Ihe  American  hare,  its  principal  prey.  *  Its  large  paws, 
ilcnder  loins,  and  long  but  thick  hind  legs,  with  large  but- 
^U  scarcely  relieved  by  a  short  thick  tail,  give  it  an 
i^kward  clumsy  appearance.  It  makes  a  poor  fight  when 
it  is  surprised  by  a  hunter  in  a  tree ;  for  though  it  spits 
hke  a  cat  and  sets  its  hair  up,  it  is  easily  destroyed  by 
a  blow  on  the  back  with  a  slender  stick,  and  it  never 
attacks  a  man.  Its  gait  is  by  bounds,  strai^^ht  forwaid, 
^ith  the  back  a  little  arched,  and  lighting  on  all  the  feet  at 


once.  It  swims  well,  and  will  crois  the  aim  of  a  lake  two 
miles  wide  ;♦  but  it  is  not  swift  on  land.  It  breeds  once  a 
year,  and  has  two  young  at  a  time.*     (Richardson.) 

Utility  to  3fan.— The  skin  of  the  Canada  Lynx  forms  a 
considerable  article  in  the  fur  trade;  the  annual  importation 
by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  is  stated  at  from  seven  to 
nine  thousand.  Dr.  Richardson  says  that  the  natives  eat 
its  tlesh,  which  is  white  and  tender,  but  rather  flavourless, 
much  resembling  that  of  the  American  hare. 


The  Canada  Lynx. 

Those  who  would  wish  to  read  of  the  fabulous  qualities 
gravely  attributed  to  the  quick-sighted  lynxes,  and  the  use 
of  some  of  their  parts  in  the  antient '  Pharmacopoeia,*  may 
consult  Pliny,  Nat,  Hist,,  viii.  38 ;  xxviii.  8 ;  and  Ovid,  Met,^ 
XV.  413.     See  also  the  article  Bblbmnitb. 

LYNX,  a  constellation  of  Hevelius,  situated  directly 
in  front  of  Ursa  Major,  Ihe  head  of  the  animal  being  half 
way  between  a  UrssD  Majoris  and  Capella.  Its  principal 
stars  are  as  follows :  — 
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LYON,  or  LION,  a  city  in  France,  formerly  the  capita 
of  the  district  of  Lyonais,  now  of  the  department  of  Rhdne, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Sadne,  in 
45''  46'  N.  lat.,  and  4''  50'  E.  long. ;  240  miles  in  a  direct  line 
south-east  of  Paris ;  286  miles  by  the  road  through  Sens, 
Auxerre,  Autun,  and  Chdlons  sur  Sadne  ;  288  through 
Fontainebleau,  Nevers,  Moulins,  and  Roanne ;  and  303  by 
Troyes,  Dijon,  and  Chfilons  sur  Sadne. 

The  common  opinion  is  that  Lyon  was  founded  by  L. 
Munatius  Plancus,  commander  of  the  legions  in  Gaul  at 
the  time  of  Julius  Ceasar*s  death,  who  settled  here  the 
people  of  Vienna  (Vienne),  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
own  home  by  a  revolt  of  the  Allobroges,  about  42  b.c.  It 
seems  improbable  however  that  a  situation  so  advantageous 
should  have  been  entirely  neglected  by  the  Gauls ;  and  the 
Celtic  name  given  to  the  place,  Lugudunum  or  Lugdunum 
(a  name  common  to  two  other  towns,  Lugdunum  Batavo- 
rum,  now  Leyden,  and  Lugdunum  Convenarum,  now  St 

•  Id  refcreoce  to  the  allegation  that  Charlevoix  refers  to  this  animal  wiica 
he  uses  the  term  Carcajoa,  we  may  remark  that  iu  the  continuation  of  his 
account  he  dowrilies  the  Elk  as  fleeing  to  the  water  the  moment  ho  is  seized  | 
for  *  the  Carcajon.  i»lio  cannot  endure  the  water,  qniu  his  hold  immediately, 
bnt  if  the  water  happea  to  be  at  too  great  a  distance,  bo  will  dettrov  Uie  elk 
before  be  reaches  \xS  > 
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Bertnind  de  Comminges),  preventB  our  ascribing  its  origin 
wholly  to  Plancus. 

CsMmr  does  not  mention  Lugdunum,  which  has  famished 
one  of  the  reasons  for  denying  to  the  town  any  higher  anti- 
quity than  the  time  of  Flancus ;  but  the  reason  seems 
altogether  insufficient. 

Almost  thirty  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  Viennese, 
Plancus  established  at  Lugdunum  a  Roman  colony,  or 
rather  a  municipium ;  such  at  least  is  the  opinion  of  Father 
Menestrier,  the  Jesuit,  in  his  erudite  history  of  Lyon  * 
others  make  the  settlement  of  the  Viennese  and  of  the 
Roman  colony  to  have  been  simtiltaneous. 

Augustus  was  in  Gaul  about  the  time  when  Plancus  is 
suppcwed  to  have  established  his  colony,  and  appears  to 
have  made  Lugdunum  his  place  of  residence  for  some  time, 
an  indication  of  the  rising  importance  of  the  place.  Strabo, 
writing  a  few  years  after,  describes  it  as  the  most  populous 
city  of  Graul,  except  Narbonne  (iv.  192,  Casaub.),  It  was  the 
great  mart  of  the  Romans,  who  had,  even  at  that  early  time, 
a  mint  for  coining  gold  and  silver  money,  and  it  gave  name 
to  one  of  the  four  great  divisions  of  Gaul.  An  altar  was 
erected  here  by  sixty  of  the  nations  of  Gaul,  by  common 
consent,  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
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Both  Tiberius  and  Caligula  appear  to  have  favoured  the 
town.  The  latter  visited  it,  and  instituted  eames  professedly 
in  honour  of  Augustus,  about  a.d.  40.  Toe  emperor  Clau- 
dius, himself  a  native  of  Lyon,  raised  it  from  the  rank  of  a 
municipium  to  that  of  a  oolony,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term,  and  regulated  its  local  government  But  its  greatness 
received  soon  after  a  terrible  blow ;  it  was  utterly  destroyed 
in  a  single  night  by  fire,  originating,  it  has  been  conjectured, 
from  lightning,  about  aj>.  59,  according  to  some,  but  ac- 
cording to  other  calculations,  about  a.d.  64  or  65.  The 
rebuilding  of  the  city  was  promoted  by  a  grant  from  the 
emperor  Nero,  to  whom  the  citizens  manifested  their  affec- 
tion and  fidelity  in  his  downfal.  Upon  Vitellius  assuming 
the  imperial  purple,  they  embraced  his  cause ;  and  he  stayed 
some  time  at  Lugdunum  on  his  way  from  the  Rhenish 
provinces  to  Rome.  Domitian,  afterwards  emperor,  came 
to  this  city  on  the  overthrow  of  Vitellius,  to  establish  the 
authority  of  bis  father  Vespasian  in  Gaul. 

In  the  contest  of  Qodius  Albinus  with  Septimius  Severus 
Lugdunum  became  the  scene  of  contest.  In  an  engage- 
ment near  this  town  Albinus  was  totally  defeated  and  slain 
(AD.  197).  Lugdunum,  which  had  afforded  a  retreat  to  the 
vanquished,  was  pillaged  by  the  victor,  who  put  most  of  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  burned  the  town,  which  He- 
rodian  describes  as  being  then  large  and  wealthy.  In  the 
reign  of  Probus,  Proculus  was  elected  emperor  by  the 
people  of  Lugdunum,  who  had  been  ill-treatea  by  Aurelian, 
and  were  fearful  of  the  severity  of  Probus.  The  latter  how- 
ever defeated  Proculus,  and  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death 
(A.D.  280), 

The  usurper  Magnentius,  having  been  defeated  by  Con- 
stantius,  sole  survivor  of  the  sons  of  Constantino,  took  refuge 
in  Lugdunum,  but  was  seized  by  the  townsmen,  who  thus 
made  their  peace  with  Constantius  (ajx  353).  Magnentius 
slew  himself  to  avoid  being  delivered  up.  While  Julian  held 
the  government  of  Gaul  under  Constantius,  the  environs 
of  Lugdunum  were  ravaged,  and  the  town  nearly  captured 
by  the  Alleraanni.  The  emperor  C^ratian,  pursued  by  the 
usurper  Maxim  us,  was  overtaken  and  slain  at  Lugdunum 
(A.D.  383).  In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  in  the 
reigns  of  Honorius  and  his'  successors,  the  Burgundians 
seem  to  have  possessed  themselves  of  this  town  and  of  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Gaul,  under  the  sanction  of  the  em- 
perors, who  employed  them  to  oppose  other  barbarians  of  a 
fiercer  character.  [BrROUNDiANs]  On  the  overthrow  of 
the  Burgundian  kingdom,  Lugdunan\  came  into  the  power 
of  the  FVanka. 

Lugdunum,  during  the  Roman  period,  occupies  a  consider- 
able place  in  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  in  civil  history.  The 
Go«pel  had  been  early  introduced  into  this  part  of  Gaul, 
and  here  a  severe  persecution  raged  in  the  reign  of  Marcus 


Aurelins  Antoninus  (a.d.  172  or  177>.  The 
Vienna  (Vienne)  and  Lofl;dannm  sent  a  rehttMiii  of  tba 
sufferings  to  those  of  A»ia  and  Phrygia.  This  aeeaaat 
ascribed  by  some  to  Irenaeus,  *is  written  with  stBipiic%at4 
beauty,  and  is  one  of  the  most  affecting  yai>|ti'i  ■  Ac 
antient  history  of  Christianity."  (Mf /.  fif  |A»  Olaiuk a 
Library  of  VbpJvI  Knowledge,)  PothtntH^  hnhsp  «f  L^ 
and  perhaps  the  person  who  introduced  thm  Oosfvi  n«; 
these  regions,  was  one  of  the  nvrtvrs  in  this  ponecQlm. 
His  successor  was  Irenous,  one  of  ttie  moit  emamt  of  Ik 
early  Fathers. 

In  the  division  of  the  Prankish  kingdom  valer  lb#  Me- 
rovingian princes,  ]>on,  as  we  may  now  call  it,  was  iechid^i 
in  the  kingdom  of  Boorgogne  or  Burgundy  (a.dl  S«1-«ll^ 
but  the  city  was  depopulated  by  a  fearftii  pvttxIaDoe,  a^-i 
Uie  troubles  of  the  period  and  the  rise  of  CbHona,  whirt 
became  a  royal  residence,  were  unlkroarahfe  to  it.  la  tht 
division  of  the  Prankish  empire  among  the  gFaDdetoUn 
of  Charlemagne  ( aj>.  843),  Lyon,  with  ihe  district  ef  LjAi- 
ais,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  emperor  Lothaire;  and  is  tb» 
subsequent  division  of  his  states  (a.d.  855)  it  fisH  to  Chaf4i&, 
king  of  Provence,  who  made  it  his  usual  reaideDee.  Oa  bi 
death  (a.d.  863)  it  was  seized  by  Oharlea  le  QmofV,  k«D|  t 
France.  On  the  roH^tablishment  of  the  kincdmn  of  B*tf  ■ 
gogne  by  Boson  (a.d.  879)  Lyon  was  mduded  ra  his  doca^ 
nions.  In  the  troubled  period  of  the  later  Ckrloirxiioai 
kings  of  France,  Lyon  was  subject  allematdy  to  that  kut(> 
dom  and  to  the  kingdom  of  Bourgogne  Tnm^pmoe.  It  wu 
in  these  troubled  times  that  the  counts  or  govwpois  iii  t^f'^r. 
succeeded  in  establishing  an  hereditary  sway.  Dot  tix^sit  tL.> 
city  of  Lyon  so  much  as  over  the  diBtncts  of  L^ooaa. 
Forez,  and  Beaujolais. 

From  about  ad.  955,  Lyon  was  under  the  kings  of  Binj 
gogne  Transjurane,  and,  upon  the  union  of  that  kngH  c 
wim  the  Germanic  empire,  a.d.  103S,  it  liecamepart  of  tt? 
domains  of  the  emperors.  Under  the  kings  <if  Boia^si^t 
the  counts  of  Lyonais  exercised  the  functions  of  gtnwnBcr*. 
The  citv  was  not  however  considered  as  a  part  </  thor  hr^ 
ditary  fief;  and  in  the  reign  of  Rudolph  III^  sumamed  Lt 
Faineant,  Bruchard  his  brother,  archbishop  of  Lyon,  ehcajsrl 
the  lordship  of  the  city,  which  appears  to  ha%e  TRBsrsri 
annexed  to  the  see.  The  emperor  Frederick  BlaiharMi 
(A.D.  1157)  confirmed  the  tera]>oral  juriMlictioc  of  the  sr-i 
bishops,  extended  it  over  all  that  part  of  ihcir  dtocew  w*_r^ 
was  in  the  kingdom  of  Bourgogne  {i.e.  on  the  cut  of  tb 
RhOne  and  Saone),  and  made  them  princrs  of  tht  eaapoi 
The  archbishops  received  the  title  of  exarch:  the?  w«> 
allowed  free  and  independent  jurisdiction,  exetpC  •«»&.*«« 
they  were  subject  to  the  supreme  authority  of  thr  cMcnv 
and  the  general  laws  of  the  empire.  This  grant  exaicd  (l# 
jealousy  of  the  then  count  of  Forez,  and  stined  up  a  «ar  Iv- 
tween  him  and  the  archbishop.  Soon  after  thu  time  Phr-» 
Waldus,  or  Waldensis,  one  of  the  reformers  of  the  eb^£. 
in  the  dark  ages,  lived  and  preached  at  Lyon. 

At  Lyon  was  held,  a.d.  1245,  the  thirteenth  gftMral  rc^ 
cil,  m  which  the  pope  Innocent  IV.  pronounced  sevtiDcv  4 
excommunication  and  deposition  against  the  eui^qa  Fre- 
derick II.,  on  the  ground  of  sacrilege  and  hereby.  A  ww 
crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  was  agrcvd  *j  -^ 
and  it  was  determined  to  render  aid  to  the  tfm|»tiai  B^ 
douin,  or  Baldwin  II.  of  (Constantinople. 

The  citizens  of  Lron  appear  at  this  time  to  hart  ftnr ' 
a  powerftil  body.  There  was  considerable  trade  cun^  t^ 
and  many  Italian  and  Swiss  families  settled  hers,  Tbc« 
were  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  govemmcsit  cf  t^.  x 
ecclesiastical  rulers.  Learning  that  Philippe  II.,  Auf^  4. 
had  established  or  extended  the  power  of  t&e  niuaaif  " 
of  Paris,  they  determined  (in  the  early  p&rtuf  the  thTtov-c'V 
century)  to  elect  a  municipal  body,  which  accordtsicl;  ll*"* 
did.  The  differences  between  them  and  the  archbubii*  a^^ 
chapter  led  at  last  to  ojen  hostilities;  and  the  kinc  ' 
France  (St.  Louis)  being  one  of  the  arbitraton  apf««^«£  t  \ 
in  order  to  heal  these  disorders,  his  successors  man 
bring  the  city  under  the  dominion  of  the  Pkvnch 
Philippe  IV.,  Le  Bel,  received  the  citizens  of  L}v«  «i-.l.i 
his  esoecial  safeguard  and  protection.  The  anhli^f  ,-i 
struggled  stoutly  for  their  rights ;  but  in  the  ie«^  of  1*. 
lipuoV .,  Le  Long,  the  regal  authority  was  firmly  itMi,ff>^zm 

In  the  year  1274  another  general  council  wu  heh.L 
Lyon  :  at  which  the  Greek  church  was  prof«4*<4I>  «iti.- 
to  the  Latin  church,  and  several  other  imptjctaiit 
brought  under  notic^igmzed  by  vj  v/v^v  i^ 
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Hie  remoteness  of  Lyon  from  the  centre  of  the  German 
empire,  and  the  other  more  pressing  occupations  of  the 
emperors,  prevented  them  from  interfering  in  the  contest 
between  the  citizens  of  Lyon  and  their  ecclesiastical  go- 
vernors, and  the  withdrawal  of  the  city  from  the  imperial 
government  and  its  annexation  to  France  took  place  with 
icaroely  soy  opposition  from  the  emp<%i'ors.  The  political 
authority  and  a  portion  of  the  judicial  authority  were  in 
ibi  hands  of  the  kings  of  France,  and  were  exercised  for 
them  by  officers  appointed  with  the  title  of  gardiateurs;  hy 
the  baillis  of  MScon,  who  were  seneschals  of  Lyon ;  and 
subftequeat^y  by  the  governors  of  the  provmce  of  Lyonais. 
A  portion  of  the  judicial  administration  remained  in  the 
iuodi  of  the  archbishops,  and  another  portion  in  the  hands 
of  the  municipality  (or  consulate,  as  it  was  termed),  which 
constituted,  down  to  the  last  century,  a  tribunal  distinguished 
bj  Its  upright  and  enlightened  decisions.  Lyon  continued 
to  increase  in  population,  wealth,  and  commerce.  Its  in- 
stitatioDS  were  firee ;  the  citizens  elected  their  own  magis- 
trates, controlled  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  muni- 
dpdity.  and  were  exempt  ^m  the  jurisdiction  of  any  courts 
except  those  establishea  in  the  city. 

In  the  year  1362  Jacques  of  Bourbon,  count  of  Maine, 
and  his  son  Pierre,  with  several  other  nobles,  were  defeated 
add  mortally  wounded  near  Lyon  by  the  '  free  companies ' 
vbo  were  at  that  time  ravaging  France.  In  the  contest 
carried  on  with  these  marauders,  the  aqueducts  which  liad 
rooToyed  water  to  the  Roman  Lugdunum,  and  the  Roman 
bridge  of  Francheville,  were  ruined. 

In  the  religious  dissensions  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Lyon  suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots ;  but  re- 
covered its  prosperity  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. The  execution  of  Cinq  Mars  and  De  Thou,  be- 
lieadodby  order  of  Richelieu,  a.d.  1642,  took  place  in  this 
city. 

in  the  year  1 793,  during  the  government  of  the  conven- 
tion, the  people  of  Lyon  rose  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
revolutioDary  club  which  had  been  established  in  the  city ; 
aad  seizing  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  (or  town-hall),  condemned 
Challiet,  president  of  the  club,  whom  they  had  captiured,  and 

Eut  him  to  death.  The  population  of  Lyon  in  1788  has 
een  estimated  at  180,000:  other  accoimts  make  it  to  have 
been  only  121,000  in  1791.  It  is  likely  that  the  troubles  of 
the  Revolution  bad  diminished  the  prosperity,  and  with  it 
tbtf  population  of  the  city,  but  the  great  difference  in  the  two 
tfatements  makes  it  likely  that  one  comprehended  a  larger 
portion  of  the  environs  than  the  other.  Against  this  great 
ei^y.  the  Convention  sent  an  army  of  60,000  men  with  a 
kandred  pieces  of  cannon.  The  townsmen  determined  on 
Mistanoe :  1 0,000  men  engaged  in  the  defence  under  the 
count  of  Preey,  women  and  children  cau|ht  the  spirit  of 
ttistanee,  and  the  wealthy  merchants  and  landowners  de- 
VMed  their  fortunes  to  the  providing  of  necessaries.  The 
tovQ  was  bombarded,  and,  though  several  successfVtl  sallies 
vere  made,  was  obliged,  after  a  siege  of  sixty-six  days,  to 
yeld  toiaminc  and  force.  The  chief  defenders  quitted  the  place 
uod  retired  towards  Savoy,  but  were  overtaken,  and  cut  to 
pieces  or  dispersed  by  the  hostile  cavalry :  about  fifty,  with 
'Ifci  count  de  Pr6cy,  succeeded  in  reaching  Savqy.  The 
^torious  army  took  possession  of  the  now  defenceless  city, 
^d  a  fearful  train  of  cruelties  followed  for  five  months, 
under  the  direction  of  Couthon,  Collot  d'Herbois,  and  Maig- 
set.  The  guillotine  was  rendered  nermanent ;  and  its  ope- 
ration being  too  slow,  the  wretchea  prisoners  were  mowed 
iown  by  grape-shot  Nearly  six  thousand  victims  perished, 
including  those  who  fell  in  the  defence ;  the  principal Jbuitd- 
iogs  were  demolished ;  and  the  Convention,  as  if  in  mockery, 
gave  a  new  name  to  the  city,  that  of  Commune  Affranchie. 

This  dreadful  blow,  together  with  the  long  war  which 
liUowed  the  French  revolution,  caused  the  commerce  and 
Bianufactures  of  Lyon  to  languish.  In  1 806  the  population 
vase&timated  at  less  than  90,000,  only  half  its  population 
,  <t  the  time  of  the  fatal  siege.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon 
frnn  Elba  in  1 8 1 5.  the  count  of  Artois  (afterwards  Charles  X.), 
brother  of  Louis  XVIIT.,  the  duke  of  Orleans  (the  present 
kiog  of  the  French),  and  Mar6chal  Macdonald,  hastened  to 
lyon :  but  on  the  approach  of  Napoleon,  the  populace  and 
ihu  army  raised  the  cry  of  'Vive  TEmpereur,'  and  the 
princ'es  retired.  Napoleon  took  possession  of  the  city,  and 
ia^ued  a  decree  annulling  the  chief  political  changes  made 
during  his  absence. 

In  1834  Lyon  was  the  scene  of  great  disturbances. 


Uniotis  £[>r  the  protection  of  their  interests  had  besa 
formed  by  the  artisans,  who  took  the  name  of  'Mutuel- 
listes ;  and  a  reduction  of  wages  by  the  masters  occasioned 
a  general  turn-out.  Political  feelings  mingled  with  the 
irritation  caused  by  these  circumstances,  acts  of  disorder 
called  for  the  interference  of  the  civil  and  military  autho- 
rities, and  several  arrests  were  made.  The  determination 
to  bring  the  parties  arrested  to  trial  led  to  an  insurrection* 
The  rioters  fortified  themselves  with  barricades,  took  pos- 
session of  the  suburbs,  and  the  place  was  contested  for  two 
days,  with  a  loss  of  nearly  200  men  to  the  military  and 
more  than  that  number  to  the  insurgents,  who,  finding  it 
hopeless  to  continue  the  contest,  laid  down  their  arms. 

Lyon  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Saone  with  the 
Rh6ne.  The  g<>neral  direction  of  the  Rhdne  previous  to 
the  junction  is  from  east  to  west,  but  in  the  city  and  vi- 
cinity its  course  is  from  north-north-east  to  southsouth- 
west  The  general  direction  of  the  SaOne  is  fVom  north  to 
south,  but  it  makes  a  bend,  convex  to  the  east,  round  the 
base  of  the  hill  FourviSre  just  before  its  junction  with  the 
Rhdne.  The  two  rivers  enclose  between  them  a  long  tongue 
of  land  extending  to  the  south  or  south-sou th> west,  on  which 
part  of  the  city  is  built  The  junction  of  the  streams  for- 
merly took  place  iust  south  of  the  then  existing  ramparts 
of  the  town,  and  below  the  junction  was  an  island  called 
Mognat,  or  Mogniat,  and  several  shoals ;  but  about  sixty 
years  since  (a.d.  1776)  a  new  and  straight  channel  was  cut 
for  the  Rhdne,  carrying  the  point  of  junction  above  a  mile 
farther  ,down  the  stream,  converting  a  considerable  part  of 
the  former  bed  of  the  river  into  dry  land,  and  uniting  the 
island  of  Mognat  and  the  shoals  with  the  main.  The  pro- 
longation of  the  bed  of  the  Sadne  between  the  former 
and  present  points  of  junction  was  formed  on  the  western 
side  of  what  had  previously  been  the  bed  of  the  united 
streams.  By  this  great  alteration  a  hige  extent  of 
^ound  was  gained,  over  which  new  streets  and  build- 
ings are  continually  extending.  Another  considerable 
part  of  the  city  is  on  the  hul  Fourvidre  and  at  the 
base  of  it,  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Sadne ;  it  is  sur- 
rounded on  the  west  by  the  antient  town-wall.  There  are 
the  remains  of  fortifications  on  the  north  side  of  that  part 
of  the  city  which  is  between  the  two  rivers.  Hiese  fortifica- 
tions run  along  the  hill  of  La  Croix  Rousse,  which  rises  on 
this  side,  and  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  interval 
between  the  Rhdne  to  the  Sadne.  On  the  south-west  of 
the  city,  adjacent  to  the  part  on  the  right  of  the  Sadne,  are 
the  three  faubourgs,  or  suburbs,  of  St.  Iren^e,  St.  Just,  and 
St.  Creorges,  or  La  Quarantaine.  On  the  north-west,  ex- 
tending along  the  right  bank  of  the  Sadne,  is  the  &ubourg 
of  y aize,  which  forms  a  distinct  commune,  or  municipality. 
On  the  north  is  the  new  commune,  or  municipal  district  of 
La  Croix  Rousse,  on  the  hill  of  that  name,  comprehending 
the  suburbs  of  Le  Serin  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sadne  and 
St.  Clair  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhdne.  On  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhdne  is  the  faubourg  of  La  GuillotiSre,  which  forms 
with  the  quarter  Les  Botteaux  another  distinct  commune, 
or  municipal  district  South  of  the  city  is  the  new  quarter, 
on  the  land  gained  by  altering  the  bed  of  the  Rhdne,  called, 
from  the  architect  who  planned  it,  the  Presqu'ile  (or  Penin 
sula)  Perrache. 

The  Rhdne  has  a  medium  breadth  of  about  650  feet  Its 
currept  is  very  rapid,  and  it  is  liable  to  sudden  and  great 
inundations ;  to  prevent  the  disastrous  effects  of  which,  an 
embankment  has  been  formed  to  protect  the  suburb  of  La 
Guillotiere.  There  are  three  bridges  over  it:  the  Pont 
Morand,  a  wooden-bridge ;  the  Pont  Charles  X.,  which  has  the 
foundation  of  the  piers  of  stone  and  the  other  parts  of  wood; 
and  the  Pont  La  (^uilloti^e,  a  stone  bridge,  leading  to  the 
suburb  of  the  same  name.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
is  a  range  of  quays,  not  much  used  for  commercial  purposes, 
and  partly  planted  with  trees ;  south  of  the  city,  on  the  same 
bank,  an  avenue  extends  along  the  Presqu'ile  Perrache, 
forming  thd  commencement  of  the  road  to  St  Etienne; 
another  avenue,  extending  northward  from  the  quays,  forms 
the  commencement  of  the  road  to  Bourg-en-Bresse  and 
Geneva.  These  quays  and  avenues  form  a  tolerably  direct 
line  of  more  than  three  miles  in  length.  There  are  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhdne  a  promenade,  the  '  Cours  Bourbon  ;* 
and  several  public  eardens  and  houses  of  entertainment 
much  frequented  on  holidays. 

The  Saone  has  a  slower  current  and  a  more  winding 
course  than  the  Rhdne.    It  skirto  the  hill  of  FourviSre,  %> 
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lyrojecting  cnig  of  which  stretches  down  to  the  river.  A 
passaj^e  was  made  hy  the  Romans  along  the  bank  by  cutting 
away  part  of  this  crag,  which  derived  from  that  circumstance 
the  name  of  Petra  Exciso,  now  Pierre- Seise.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  crag  stood  a  Gothic  castle,  long  the  residence  of 
the  archbishops  when  lords  of  the  city.  After  the  war  of 
the  League,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was  made  a  state 
prison  ;  and  demolished  after  the  siege  of  1 793.  The  crag, 
which  consists  of  granitic  rock,  is  perpetually  diminishing, 
being  quarried  for  building.  Both  banks  of  the  Sadne  are 
lined  with  quays,  and  have  several  basins  or  docks  for 
boats.  It  is  crossed  by  seven  bridges  in  the  city.  The  Pont 
de  r  Archevdchd  (formerly  Pont  de  Tilsit)  and  the  Pont  du 
Change  are  of  stone,  and  are  remarkable,  the  first  for  its 
elegant  architecture,  and  the  second  for  its  antiquity.  The 
Pont  de  Serin  and  the  Poni  d'Ainay  have  the  foundation 
of  the  piers  in  stone,  the  rest  of  wood.  The  Pont  St.  Vin- 
cent and  the  Pont  Volant  are  wholly  of  wood.  There  is  one 
suspension  iron-bridge  and  it  was  designed  to  throw  another 
over  from  the  suburb  of  Vaize  to  that  of  Serin.  We  know 
not  if  this  design  has  been  executed. 

Besides  these  seven  bridges,  there  is  one  below  the  city, 
partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  wood,  just  at  the  junction  of 
the  Sadne  with  the  Rhdno.  Over  this  brid$;e  the  railroad 
from  Lvon  to  St.  Etienne  passes.  The  traffic  bv  boats  on 
the  Saone  is  very  great. 

Between  the  RhOne  and  the  Saone,  m  the  Presquile  Per- 
rache  is  a  cut  with  a  basin  for  boats ;  another  large  basin  is 
in  the  suburb  of  Vaize  on  the  Sadne. 

The  interior  and  more  antient  part  of  the  town  has  nar- 
row, wet,  and  dirty  streets,  paved  with  inconvenient  round  or 
projecting  stones,  and  lined  on  each  side  by  a  row  of  curb- 
stones, designed  not  for  footpaths,  but  to  preserve  the  shops 
from  accident  by  carts  or  other  carriages.  The  houses  are 
old  and  gloomy,  six  or  seven  stories  high,  with  narrow  court- 
yards into  which  the  rays  of  the  sun  rarely  penetrate.  They 
are  chicHy  built  of  stone,  and  are  of  solid  construction.  In 
the  newer  parts  of  the  town  are  some  handsome  streets. 
The  quays  are  lined  with  good  houses;  those  on  the  bank 
of  the  Sadne  are  older  than  those  on  the  bank  of  the  RhOne. 
The  whole  number  of  the  streets  was  variously  estimated  ten 
vears  since  at  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred, 
^e  squares  and  other  open  spaces  amounted  to  near  sixty. 
The  principal  is  the  Place  nellecour,  otherwise  Place  de 
Louis  Ic  Grand.  It  is  above  300  yards  in  length  and  has  a 
varying  breadth  of  from  about  200  to  240  yards;  it  i» 
planted  with  lime-trecs,  and  has  in  the  centre  a  fine  eques- 
trian statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  place  of  one  destroyed  at 
the  Revolution.  This  statue,  two  fountains  which  adorned 
the  Place,  and  the  fine  houses  which  surrounded  it,  were 
destroyed  after  the  siege  of  1 793,  and  the  Place  remained 
long  in  ruins.  In  the  north  of  the  city  is  the  Place  des  Ter- 
retiUK ;  and  at  the  southern  extremity  the  Place  Louis 
XVIII.  lately  built.  The  quarter  of  Bellccour  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  most  wealthy  people ;  there  are  many  good 
houses  in  the  quarters  of  St.  Clair,  Les  Terreaux,  and  Per- 
ra(;he ;  the  quarter  of  St.  Jean,  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the 
Sadne,  is  occupied  principally  by  the  members  of  the  bar. 
Lyon  is  remarkable  for  the  contrast  frequently  presented 
by  the  mean  hovels  which  may  bo  seen  in  immediate  juxta- 
|io«ition  with  the  most  splendid  mansions. 

Of  the  public  buildings  the  cathedral  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable.  The  western  fh)nt,  which  is  praised  by  some 
for  its  magnificence,  is  on  the  whole  heavy,  but  it  has  three 
richly  ornamented  doorways,  and  over  the  central  doorway 
a  fine  circular  window.  The  interior  of  the  building  is  of 
simple  but  striking  architecture.  In  this  cathedml  there  is 
a  curious  clock,  which  shows  the  year,  the  month,  the  day, 
the  hour,  the  minute,  and  the  second ;  the  sun's  place,  the 

i)hascs  of  the  moon,  and  the  saints*  days  of  the  calendar, 
t  is  now  out  of  repair.  The  church  of  the  Chartreux,  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill  of  La  Croix  Rousse  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  city,  has  a  good  dome  and  a  handsome  high  altac , 
that  of  St.  Iren^  (Irenoeus),  rendered  a  mere  sliell  by  the 
siege  of  1793,  has  a  handsome  front;' that  of  Enay  is  re- 
markable for  four  granite  columns  which  support  its  cupola, 
and  which  were  taken  from  a  Roman  temple,  dedicated  to 
Augustus  that  occupied  the  same  site ;  that  of  St.  Nizier  is 
of  Ciothic  architt'cture  with  a  Grecian  portico,  the  work  of 
Pb'libert  Delormc ;  that  of  the  Collie  has  a  fine  nave , 
and  that  of  St.  Just  is  a  modem  buildmg  in  good  taste  and 
of  elegant  proportion.    The  churches  of  Lyon  generally  are 


but  little  worthy  of  notice.    The  Protestuitt  oeevffy  «  a 
chnrch  a  building  originally  designed  for  an  exehatss*. 

The  archbishop'M  palace,  though  it  has  sora«  flnerooBH, 
has  little  exterior  beauty.  The  Hdtel  de  Ville,  or  town-kail, 
is  perhaps  the  finest  public  building  in  Lyon.  It  has  s  izv 
fVont  with  a  clock-tower  rising  from  the  centre.  It  «u 
built  A.D.  1646-55,  by  Simon  Maupin,  and  ta  cooadertd  tfat 
finest  building  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  except  that  of  Ata- 
sterdam.  It  forms  one  side  of  the  Place  dci  Tcnraui. 
another  side  is  formed  by  the  former  Benedictine  ablm  uf 
St  Pierre,  now  called  *  Lie  Palais  du  Commereeel  des  Art* ' 
It  is  used  as  an  exchange,  a  repository  for  aevcral  mui^umi 
or  collections  of  objects  of  science  and  art«  a  pU«e  of 
meeting  for  several  learned  societiea,  a  school  of  mtimr- 
tion  m  drawing,  anatomy,  &C.,  and  Ibr  other  purpOMc 
The  prefect's  office,  formerly  a  Dominican  contrfkt  *j 
remarkable  rather  for  its  extent  than  its  beauty.  It  ku 
a  tolerably  extensive  garden.  The  Hdtel  Dieu.  or  Uv- 
pital,  and  the  Hdpital  de  la  Charity,  destined  for  fcm..^- 
lings  and  for  the  aged  and  infirm  poor,  front  the  bank«  ..f 
the  Rhdne ;  the  former  is  a  building  of  noble  extcvt  t;4 
appearance,  with  a  fine  dome  in  the  centre.  Then  %tt 
several  theatres ;  the  Grand  ThMtre  built  by  Souffle:  faa* 
been  lately  replaced  by  a  new  building. 

The  population  of  Lyon  in  1826  was  145.675:  th«  h^n 
her  probably  includes  the  inhabitants  of  Vaiie,  la  Ca.\ 
Rousse,  and  La  Guillotidre.  In  1831  the  popuJatiim  tf 
Lyon  was  133,715;  that  of  the  commune  of  V^ixe  «:% 
4237  (of  whom  3586  were  in  the  town);  that  of  the  com- 
mune of  La  Croix  Rousse  was  9213  (of  whom  9UM)  iierr  ;n 
the  town);  and  that  of  the  commune  of  La  GuiAWti^. 
18,294  (of  whom  about  12,000  were  in  the  town):  to^»tbi  r. 
165,459.  In  1836  the  population  of  Lyon  was  l^i,t»iJ 
and  if  we  estimate  the  increa>e  of  population  in  Vaisc,  Li 
Croix  Rousse,  and  La  Guilloti^re  to  have  been  id  | 
portion  to  that  of  Lyon,  the  aggregate  populaLva  . 
the  place  will  be  little  short  of  1^5,000.  L>oq  t>  i-. 
greatest  manufacturing  town  in  France.  Its  staple  »jr . 
facture  is  that  of  silk,  which  is  highly  esteemel  fur  : ' 
durability  of  the  colours  and  the  good  ta.ste  of  the  petur  ■ 
Mixed  fabrics  of  silk  and  cotton  and  of  bilk  and  wweJ  s*» 
inanufactured ;  also  shawls,  crapes,  silk  stockings,  gold  i  -i 
silver  stuffs,  ribands,  and  embroidery.  The  greater  pa.1  *' 
the  silk  produced  in  France  is  worked  up  in  the  Uktm*  ' 
Lyon;  and  a  large  supply  is  drawn  from  Italy.  Thr  *.t 
from  the  worms  reared  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  r.*T 
is  naturally ^of  a  pure  white.  In  1828  the  number  of  f-- 
tories  or  smaller  establishments  for  the  silk  masuii- 
ture  in  all  its  branches  was  7140  within  the  «j:^ 
of  Lyon;  the  looms  were  18,829;  to  which  vun  %r 
added,  for  the  suburbs  and  the  eommunes  withiD  aUaS 
fifteen  miles  of  Lyon  6n  every-  side,  about  StfOO  or  f*^' 
looms:  making  in  all  24,000  to  25,000  looms  Ug  *i' 
district  of  which  this  town  ii  the  centre  The  bai  Kr«.- 
facture,  though  it  has  declined  from  its  former  floorui^v 
condition,  is  still  considerable.  Good  earthenware  n  »^-. 
and  gold- wire  drawing  is  managed  with  great  sktlL  Ao  ^< 
the  buildings  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  trade  are  the  'C  :- 
dition  des  Soies,'  whore  the  merchants  are  obliged  bdc^^-. 
the  silk  brought  to  the  city,  that  it  may  be  efTectwOi  ^ 
prived  of  the  moisture  contracted  in  the  throwini^>oiilA  - 
on  the  road ;  the  dcpdt  for  colonial  produce  and  forc" 
goods;  and  the  dep(>t  for  salt  Among  the  subxda.  ■ 
branches  of  industry  are  printing  and  booksellii^.  tod  i- 
manufacture  of  printed  cottons,  paper  hangings  uint'^ 
flowery  iron  goods,  plate,  jewellery,  glass,  and  baidws.-» 
There  are  breweries  and  curriers*  shopa.  Trade  is  nrr»-J 
on  in  groceries,  spices,  and  wines.  Chesnuts  iurm  a»*  s 
considerable  article  of  trade :  they  are  brought  chjrflr  £-*o 
the  departments  of  Arddche,  Loire,  Iste,  and  Var,  as«l  l- 
sent  from  Lyon  to  variotu  parts,  llie  town  is  the  csB^onur 
of  the  fine  woollens  of  Elbosuf,  Sedan,  and  Lt>omctx  «  *•- 
which  it  supplies  the  other  towns  of  the  south ;  and  of  u# 
oils  and  soaps  of  Provence,  and  the  wines  and  brvidca  •' 
Languedoc,  which  it  despatches  to  the  north  of  Fraorr 
The  naercantile  men  of  Lyon  have  the  repnutton  of  r^ «« 
attention  to  business,  exactness  in  caleulatwrn,  pmdcvrv  -i 
their  undertakings,  and  strictness  in  the  fulfilment  uT  tb«r 
engagements.  Wealth  is  more  equally  difTased  tktta  .- 
other  great  commercial  towns,  and  capitalists  mtt  le^  •«.:- 
ject  to  great  vicissitudes.*  Luxury  has  made  less  fwvit 
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characteristic  of  the  inhabitants.  The  beautiful  ennrons 
of  the  town  are  studded  with  country-houses ;  and  on  holi- 
days the  vast  population  pours  out  of  the  town  in  swarms 
to  enjoy  a  purer  air.  Science  and  art  are  more  cultivated 
than  in  most  other  trading  towns;  ihey  are  however  valued 
chiefly  for  their  bearing  on  commerce  and  manufactures. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  an  Acad6mie  Universitaire,  the  circuit 
of  which  comprehends  the  departments  of  Ain,  Loire,  and 
RhOne.  There  is  a  public  library  of  92,000  volumes  and 
about  800  (some  authorities  say  1500)  manuscripts.  There 
are  schools  of  theology  and  medicine ;  a  seminary  for  the 
priesthood ;  a  royal  academy  of  sciences,  belles-lettres,  and 
arts;  and  various  other  institutions  for  the  promotion  of 
knowledge.  There  are  three  hospitals,  a  subscription  dis- 
pensary, a  maternity  society,  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution, 
aijd  many  other  charitable  institutions.  The  archbishopric 
of  Lyon  (now  united  to  that  of  Vienne)  is  very  antient. 
The  diocese  comprehends  the  departments  of  RhOne  and  of 
Ljire :  the  suffragans  of  the  archbishop  are  the  bishops  of 
Aulun,  Langies,  Dijon,  St.  Claude,  and  Grenoble.  There 
are  a  Protestant  consistory  and  a  Jews*  synagogue.  The 
Cour  R*iyaleof  Lyon  has  under  its  jurisdiction  the  depart- 
ments of  Ain.  Loire,  and  Rhone:  there  are  two  prisons  in 
the  town,  and  several  subordinate  judicial  courts  and  fiscal 
olfices.  There  are  a  mint,  a  royal  powder  refining-house, 
and  a  royal  snuff  manufactory.  Lyon  is  the  capital  of  the 
nineteenth  military  division,  which  includes  the  depart- 
ments of  Rhone,  Loire,  Cantal,  Puy  de  D6me,  and  Haute 
Loire. 

Among  the  eminent  natives  of  Lyon  were  the  Roman 
emperors  Claudius  and  Caracalla,  the  poet  Sidonius  Apol- 
linarls  the  architect  Philibert  Delorme,  who  built  the 
Tuileries ;  the  botanist  Jussieu,.and  Mar^chal  Suchet. 

The  arrondissement  of  Lyon  comprehends  an  area  of  501 
square  miles;  it  had,  in  1831,  a  population  of  292,370;  in 
1836,  of  330,044.  It  contains  126  communes,  and  is  divided 
into  16  cantons,  or  districts  under  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

LYONAIS,  or  LYONN  AIS,  a  province  of  France  pre- 
vious to  the  Revolution,  deriving  its  name  from  the  city  of 
Lyon,  which  was  the  capital  of  it.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
norlb  by  Bourgogne;  on  the  east  by  the  principality  of 
Dombes,  the  district  of  Bresse,  and  the  province  of  Dau- 
phind,  from  all  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Sadne  and  the 
Rhone;  on  the  south  by  the  districts  of  Le  Vivarais  and  Le 
V6lay,  in  Languedoc ;  on  the  west  by  Auvergne  and  Le 
Bourbonais  or  Bourbonnois.  It  was  subdivided  into  three 
^is,  Le  Forez  on  the  west  and  south,  Le  Beaujolais  or 
Beaujolois  on  the  north,  and  Le  Lyonais  proper  on  the  east 
[Beaujolais;  Forez];  and  comprehended  several  towns 
beside  Lyon,  as  Beajeu,  Villefanche,  Fours,  Monlbrison, 
Rcwnne,  St.  Etienne,  L'Arbresle  (formerly  La  Bresle), 
Tarare,  St.  diamond,  and  others.  It  is  now  divided  into 
the  departments  of  Rhone  and  Loire.  The  province  of 
Lyonais  became,  in  the  anarchy  which  preceded  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  an  hereditary  county ;  but 
this  county  does  not  appear  to  have  included  the  city  of  Lyon. 
The  partition  of  the  county  among  the  different  branches 
of  the  family  led  to  the  separation  of  the  lordship  o* 
Beaujolais  and  the  county  of  Forez.  It  is  not  clear 
lihelher  the  district  of  Lyonais  Proper  passed  with  the  city 
of  Lyon  under  the  government  of  the  archbishops  of  that 
►ce,  and  subsequently  of  the  French  crown,  or  whether  it 
was  subject  to  the  county  of  Forez.  The  former  is  most 
likely. 

Lyonais  was  the  country  of  the  Segusiani.  It  w&s  in- 
cluded in  the  Roman  province  of  Lugdunensis  Prima.  It 
was  subsequently  in  the  power  of  the  Burgundiansand  of 
the  Franks.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  part,  except  the 
c»ty  and  environs  of  Lyon,  was  incorporated  with  the  Ger- 
man enopire.  The  counts  of  Lyonais  and  Forez  were  vassals 
of  the  French  crown. 

LYCNSIA,  a  genus  of  CJonchifers  belonging  to  the  Mya- 
c*ous  group.  Mr.  G.  B.  Sowerby  has  described  two  species: 
oD^  L.  ptcta,  found  by  Mr.  Cuming  at  the  island  of  Muerte, 
«^4rhed  to  particles  of  sand  in  eleven  fathoms  water,  and 
^I»ich  becomes  rather  irregular  in  form  as  it  increases  in 
•i^e;  and  the  other,  L.  brevifrons^  found  at  Saint  Helena,  in 
sandy  mud,  at  depths  ranging  from  six  to  eight  fathoms,  at- 
•*«bed  to  particles  of  sand. 

LYPORNIX,  Wagler's  name  for  at  genus  of  birds  with 

^  Uioderate  bill  defended  by  very  long  bristles,  and  both 

ni^ndibles  nearly  equal,  the  wings  very  short  and  rounded, 

•"•I  th«  tail  narrow.     Examplei  Lypornix  iinata  (Brazil). 
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Mr.  Swamson  arranges  the  form  as  a  subgenus  of  TanuUta 
(Puff  Birds)  [Bajibkts,  vol.  iii.,  p.  434],  under  the  family 
Halq/onidce.    [Kingfishers,  vol.  xiil,  p.  227.] 

LYRA  (ihe  Harp),  one  of  the  old  constellations,  repre- 
senting the  lyj-e  of  Mercury  (Aratus),  of  Mercury  or  of 
Orpheus  (Hyginus).  It  is  surrounded  by  Cygnus,  Aquila, 
Hercules,  and  the  head  of  Draco.  Its  brightest  star,  a 
Lyra),  also  called  Vega,  is  a  conspicuous  object.  If  a  line 
be  drawn  through  the  middle  of  Cassiopea,  the  pole-star, 
and  the  middle  of  Ursa  Major,  this  star  may  be  seen 
nearly  in  the  perpendicular  to  that  line  drawn  through  the 
pole-star.  When  Aquila  is  known,  a  line  drawn  through 
its  four  neighbouring  stars,  0,  /3,  a,  and  y,  will  pass  thiough 
a  Lyr©.    Its  principal  stars  are  as  follows  * — 
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LYRA.  (Ornithology.)  [M^nura.] 
LYRE  (Avpa),  a  musical  instrument  of  the  stringed  kind, 
known,  under  various  names,  from  the  earliest  historical 
period.  The  Greeks  ascribe  its  invention,  some  to  Mercury, 
some  to  Apollo;  but  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  had 
it  from  the  Egyptians,  and  the  Egyptians  from  Asia.  Indeed 
Holy  Writ  leads  us  to  conclude  that  it  was  of  antediluvian 
origin.  Jubal,  the  seventh  only  in  descent  from  Adam, 
was  *  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  organ  ;*  and 
as  by  the  word  harp  we  are  to  understand  either  the  lyre 
itself,  or  some  instrument  analogous  to  it,  we  must,  on  such 
authority,  grant  to  the  son  of  Lamech  the  merit  of  being 
its  inventor.  In  our  version  of  the  Scripture,  kinnor 
dljp)  is  rendered  by  the  word  harp^  while  the  Sep- 
tuagint  and  Vulgate  give  the  Hebrew  term  a  Greek 
form — KiOdpa,  ciihara,  a  word  generally,  though  we  believe 
erroneously,  supposed  to  be  synonymous  with  \vpa,  or  lyre. 
Erroneously,  we  say,  because  it  is  our  opinion  that  Lyro 
and  Cithara  (or  guitar)  were  generic  terms ;  the  first  being 
theparentof  all  instruments  of  the  harp  kind,  having  no 
neck,  or  finger-board;  the  last,  of  all  those  furnished  with  a 
neck,  and  which  finger-board  probably  was  divided  by  frets. 
[Guitar,   Harp.] 

It  is  true  that  in  all  the  remams  of  Grecian  art,  no  in- 
strument with  a  neck  is  to  be  found.  Artists  perhaps  pre- 
ferred the  more  compact  and  elegant  form  of  what  is  now 
called  the  Grecian  lyre.  The  same  taste  descended  to  the 
moderns ;  witness  the  statue  of  Handel  in  Vauxhall  Gar- 
dens, as  Dr.  Burney  well  remarks.  Montfaucon  tells  us  that 
he  had  examined  the  sculptured  represenlations  of  six  hun- 
dred anlient  lyres  and  cilharas,  and  found  not  one  with  a 
neck.  But  had  the  learned  father — who  was  a  most  excellent 
and  indefatigable  antiquary — lived  in  the  present  day,  ho 
would  have  met  with  abundant  evidence  in  Egypt  to  prove 
that  mstruraents  with  necks — instruments  of  the  guitar 
kind,  such  as  were  subsequently  called  lutes  ^existed,  at 
least  three  thousand  years  ago.  The  three-stringed  guitar, 
says  Mr.  Wilkinson  ^Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Antient 
Ei^yptians),  was  in  use  at  the  earliest  period  of  the  Egyptian 
history ;  *  those  at  the  pyramids  are  apparently  of  a  dale  long 
previous  to  Osrtasen,  or  the  arrival  of  Joseph.*  And  in  Uo- 
sellini's  splendid  work  'I  Monumenti  dell'  E^itto  o  dclla 
Nubia'  are  many  engravings,  some  coloured,  exuibiling  in- 
struments of  great  antiquity,  resembling  in  essential  points 
the  modern  guitar,  or  lute,  with  a  neck,  but  this  much  elon- 
gated. 

The  most  antient  Grecian  lyre— said  to  have  been  formed 
by  Mercury  from  the  shell  of  a  tortoise,  and  of  which  tho 
subjoined  is  a  representation,  as  given  by  Mersenne —  ^  ^2 
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had  but  three  strings.    That  of  Terpandcr  (from  Blanchi- 
nua)  had  seven,  and  took  the  annexed  form — 


Timotheus  increased  the  number  to  eleven ;  and  others 
were  gradually  added,  till  they  reached  sixteen,  fifteen  of 
which  renderwl  the  principal  sounds  in  the  Greek  scale, 
and  the  sixteenth  was  the  Prodanibanomenos,  i.e  the  added 
or  supernumerary  sound. 

LYRIC  POETRY  is  commonly  understood  to  be  that 
kind  of  poetry  which  is  composed  in  order  to  musical  reci- 
tation, but  the  epithet  has  been  transferred  to  all  kinds  of 
verse  partaking  in  any  degree  of  the  same  nature  as  that  to 
which  it  was  at  first  appliea.  Thus  we  hear  of  lyrical  bal- 
lads, the  greater  part  of  which  might  with  as  i^eat  propriety 
be  called  epical,  and  of  lyric  measures  in  Horace,  where 
there  is  no  ground  to  suppose  that  they  w'ere  sung,  and  no 
fitness  for  the  purpose  of  musical  rehearsal.  In  a  former 
article  [Epic  Poetry]  we  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  a 
distinction  between  epic  and  lyric  poetry  more  satisfactory 
than  common  language  allows;  but  there  is  surely  no  im- 
propriety in  giving  a  decided  meaning  to  words  which  have 
usually  been  understood  in  a  confused  sense,  particularly 
when,  as  in  the  present  case,  the  same  senses  have  been 
applied  to  each,  so  as  not  only  to  confuse  but  to  confound 
them.  Pursuing  then  the  course  which  we  have  pointed 
out,  lyric  poetry  must  be  deilned  as  that  class  of  poetry 
which  has  reference  to  and  is  engaged  in  delineating  the 
composer's  own  thoughts  and  feelings,  in  distinction  from 
epic  poetry,  which  details  external  circumstances  and 
events. 

A  very  slight  glance  at  the  growth  of  society  will  be 
enough  to  show  us  that  lyric  poetry  is  posterior  in  point  of 
time  to  epic.  Men  think  of  war  and  hunting,  of  anything 
and  everything  which  surrounds  them,  before  they  look  at 
themselves ;  and  as  consciousness  in  the  child  comes  much 
later  than  the  exercise  of  all  the  senses,  so  that  it  learns  the 
names  of  many  objects  before  it  begins  to  call  itself  *  I  *;  so 
in  the  development  of  national  life  the  epic  period  comes 
before  the  lyric.  Homer  and  Hesiod  were  favourites  for 
centuries  before  the  invention  of  an  epigram  or  a  chorus; 
the  narrative  novel  or  romance  precedes  the  novel  of  man- 
ners, and  our  own  epical  cycles  existed  long  before  anything 
in  the  form  of  lyric  poetry. 

The  history  of  lyrical  poetry  is  perhaps  subject  to  greater 
difficulties  than  any  other  species  of  composition.  In  that 
nation  uhere  it  attained  to  its  most  perfect  growth,  it  is 
precisely  that  class  of  its  literature  which  is  to  us,  except  in 
regard  to  one  author,  a  total  blank.  Pindar  is  nearly  all 
that  remains  to  us  of  ihe  whole  lyric  poetry  of  Greece,  and 
great  as  his  reputation  has  deservgdly  been,  we  have  no 
^rewon  to  consider  bim  »»  fttrnmouut  (o  Uja  cjuftu,  mi  very 


good  reason  for  denying  to  him  what  his  eonmoiily  hen 
considered  his  ri^ht,  that  of  presenting  u%  with  th«  pinit 
type  and  example  of  a  lyric  poeL  With  almost  as  caHrL 
reason  might  he  be  called  an  epic  writer,  fur  many  ko« 
passages  occur  in  which  he  does  not  deviate  at  all  fmn  \im 
path  of  narration,  while  in  others  again  he  is  all  but  a  tin- 
matist.  Thirl  wall  has  observed  too,  that  *  even  tf  it  m 
certain  that  his  genius  was  unequalled,  still  it  eould  tM 
replace  the  freshness  which  we  might  expect  to  find  tn  tW 
earlier  gushes  of  the  lyric  vein,  nor  that  peroJiar  rharactn 
which  distinguished  each  of  the  other  poets,  nor  that  vhirfa 
belonged  to  the  several  schools  formed  by  ibt  groal  triUt 
or  branches  of  the  nation.*  We  have  thus  to  deplorv  m 
TvrteDUs  the  loss  of  writings  which  kept  up  the  patrmttiiB 
or  a  whole  nation ;  in  Hipponax  and  Archilochus,  ail  tU 
circle  of  Greek  satire  ;  in  Anacreon,  the  first  poems  on  the 
firuitful  subjects  of  love  and  feasting ;  and  in  Himt>cnBui. 
the  Greek  elegy,  that  oflfspring  of  the  sadness  which  irflco 
tion  on  the  fieeting  nature  of  human  enjoyments  prvMlurci. 
But  most  of  all  have  we  to  regret  that  scarcely  any  tnet 
remains  of  that  link  between  epic  and  lyric  portrr  slurh 
was  the  origin  of  Greek  tragedy.  This  was  perhaps  the  m  «t 
national  form  of  lyric  poetry  among  the  Greeks,  ib«  otbrn 
having  been  for  the  most  part  rather  the  prodiicta«%  i 
individual  imaginations,  which  gained  popularity  in  propi  r- 
tion  as  they  found  sympathy,  much  in  the  way  in  Vu.i:!i 
modem  poetry  makes  its  way  into  notice. 

Ulrici,  in  his  very  elaborate  work  on  the  bisSory  of  Gfnrk 
poetry,  gives  two  as  the  principal  sources  from  wbch  hrvc 
poetry  was  derived — religious  worship,  and  the  mdiv/Iusi 
feelings  of  the  people ;  the  first  of  which  elements  »  trif  :- 
able  in  one  of  the  two  kinds  of  epic  poetry,  whigh  me  ni::.e. 
hieratic^  while  the  second  is  that  in  which  oon^tsts  the  d.; 
ference  between  epic  and  lyricpoetry.  He  proceeds  to d.t  .■• 
Greek  lyric  into  the  Doric,  iEohc,  and  Ionic  kmds:  »h.'l 
correspond  nearly,  the  first  to  what  is  to  be  (uund  . . 
choruses ;  the  second  to  love-songs,  such  as  Sapphjt.  •: : 
drinking-songs,  or  scolia;  and  the  third  to  ihe  cle^.  ^n 
gram,  and  satire  of  Callinus,  Archilochos,  TyrtariH.  II ; 
ponax,  and  others.  We  have  no  space  to  do  mure  C. 
notice  his  division  of  the  subject,  but  the  whole  vurk  »> 
repay  a  far  closer  attention. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  both  in  epic  and  in  hri'  p«r-i 
the  Romans  possessed  nothing  like  a  school  of  pueift,  •u't 
in  Greece  there  was  a  regular  progression  from  ey*c  to  li*.- 
schools,  each  of  which  supplied  many  indtviduaU  i^  ^.t . 
round  a  principal  figure  in  each  class.  Virgil  and  L*r^, 
are  the  types  of  Roman  epic  poetry,  and  Horare  »u:r.s 
almost  alone  as  a  lyric  poet.  But  to  attempt  to  gitr  a  fc-?- 
tory  of  Roman  lyric  would  be  little  else  than  to  eooiar  i  * 
every  man  who  wrote  verses  from  Ennius  downwards,  t  r 
almost  every  ore  of  them  attempted  that  as  well  as  all  tf.*.r 
kinds  of  poetrv.  The  whole  of  Latin  poetry  was  ro  £iri  * 
a  Greek  model,  '^ven  the  most  original  of  the  Liti£  j»<«» 
having  borrowed  his  metres,  though  be  might  miU  tsx': 
thing  else  his  own. 

It  might  perhaps  startle  any  one  to  be  told  that  siSirr  • 
a  branch  of  lyric  poetry,  and  that  the  most  important  K-^.  i 
of  Roman  lyric  is  satire.    But  a  careful  review  of  tht  -l* ' 
nition  with  which  we  started  cannot  tail  to  expUm  t^ 
Satire  is  essentially  lyrical  or  subjective  in  tts  Dalsrr.  &.:f 
the  Roman  satire  more  so  than  the  Greek,  inasmurk  t*  ' 
partakes  far  less  of  the  nature  of  lampoon  or  ludvrrooi  - 
scription,  and   deals  more  with  general   than  with   .: 
vidual  traits  of  character.     In  their  satire  it  is  t^  «' 
must  look  for  information  on  Roman  modes  of  tkocf*.' 
and  feeling.    It  was,  or  at  least  appears  to  us  to  bs^>  Kr»  r« 
the  only  outlet  which  the  Imperial  tyranny  gave  to  tbr  f  • 
and  noble  spirit  of  Rome  in  her  best  days,  and  it  »  «c  > 
astonishing  how  fiir  this  liberty  was  employed.    Wkj:    * 
was  in  earlier  days  we  cannot  tell,  except  as  far  as  H  'O  •  • 
description  of  Lucilius  avails.    The  words  may  mean  &ls.-«« 
anything,  but  we  should  be  inclined  to  suppose  thsl  it  p-*- 
took  much  more  of  the  nature  of  lampoon  than  a  U  r: 
times.    To  the  satire  we  may  add  its  powerful  auxdar^  i* 
epigram,  the  same  in  name  but  very  difTcrent  lo  &ai-"* 
from  its  Greek  fellow,  which  ought  rather  to  be  calScd  w,  • 
graph,  or  even  epitaph 

The  Horatian  Ijrics  merged  in  the  later  a;:e*  «»f  *- 
empire  into  a  species  of  poetry  much  though  undc^rr^-  ' 
neglected,  wo  moan  tho  rhyming  versos  of  the  okxiIu*  w^    - 
ooniain  touch  Hebrew  sulwimiiyexpfesse^i  inma»t  saofir--* 
vt>r«M,    Tlioy  ttr^  curious  at  aHM^ng  Uit  but  i 
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the  transition  firom  scansion  to  aecent,  tftat  is,  from  the 
ttulique  to  the  modem  rule  of  versification. 

English  IjTic^l  poetry  is  late  in  iU  full  development,  for 

to  call  our  ballads  lyrical  is  a  misnomer,  seeing  that  the 

prose  and  poetical  romances  often  give  exactly  the  same 

siory  io  another  sliape.    We  need  go  no  ftirther  than  the 

ballsd  *  Mort  d'Arthur,'  so  well  known  toreadors  of  Percy's 

•Reliques.*    At  the  same  time,  though  the  form  of  these 

ballads  is  mostly  narrative  or  epical,  there  is  often  a  strong 

admixture  of  lyrical  feeling,  as  in  *  The  Jew's  Daughter,* 

'  Sir  Cauline,'  and   others.      Scarcely  any  poems    occur 

before  the  lime  of  Milton  deserving  the  title  of  lyrical, 

except  perhaps   some   of  Giles   and    Phineas    Fletcher's 

works  and  Shaksperes  sonnets.   In  *  Lycidas,*  *  11  Penseroso,' 

and  •  L'AlIegro,'  we  see  almost  the  first,  and  perhaps  the 

moat  beautiful   examples  our  language  can    boast    The 

prevalence  of  French  taste  until  the  revival  of  poetry  at 

the  close  of  the  last  century  gave  so  artificial  a  character  to 

the  works  of  Dryden,  Pope,  and  their  successors,  that  we 

can  hardly  give  the  title  oPlyrical  to  any  of  them  excepting 

the  satires  and  a  few  fine  odes.    In  our  own  day  Wordsworth 

wid  Coleridge  are  too  well  known  to  require  that  we  should 

point  out  how  exclusively  lyrical  is  the  tendency  of  their 

torks.  Shelley  has  combined  more  of  what  is  called  sensuous 

heauiy  with  the  rest  of  the  qualities  requisite  to  make  up  a 

lyrical  poet;  and,amonglivingpoets,Tennyson  may  perhaps 

be  mentioned  as  giving  the  greatest  promise  of  lyrical  ex- 

fellence,  although  he  has  yet  written  so  little,  and  that 

little  has  so  mafiy  of  the  redundancies  of  a  young  writer, 

that  it  is  hard  to  predict  with  certainty  his  future  course. 

It  is  natural  to  anticipate  what  may  be  the  course  of 
poetry  in  our  own  time,  and  perhaps  the  balance  of  proba- 
bility is  on  the  side  of  its  taking  a  lyrical  or  subjective  cha- 
racter. Novels  iiave  shut  out  the  drama,  and  epic  poetry  is 
Qtterly  at  variance  with  the  feelings  of  the  age ;  so  that  if 
our  children  are  to  have  any  poetry  at  aJl.  it  must  appa- 
rerttly  partake  laj^ely  of  a  lyrical  character,  and  that  pro- 
bably not  unmixed  with  satire,  of  which,  since  the  *  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,*  we  have  had  scarcely  a  spe- 
cimen. 

(Ulrici's  Geschichte  der  Helleniichen  Dichtkunst; 
Dunlop'8  Hiit  qf  Roman  Literature;  Quarterly  Review, 
articles  on  Pmdar  and  Horace.) 

LYRICS  are  those  verses  which  are  commonly  used  in 
Irncal  poeti-y.  Such  are  those  of  Pindar,  of  Horace's  odes, 
and  of  the  tragic  and  comic  choruses.  They  are  generally 
»hort,  in  order,  as  is  said,  to  agree  better  with  the  time  of 
an?  music  which  might  have  been  intended  to  accompany 
tbem.  The  old  grammarians  divided  all  verses  into  those 
ra  ahich  the  metre  was  repeated  in  each  line  UarA  (ttixov), 
tooh  as  hexameters,  iambics,  and  trochaics,  and  those 
^liich  require  more  lines  than  one  to  make  up  a  system 
(wrd  (TV9TiifLa)y  as  in  the  case  of  Sapphic  or  Alcaic  verses, 
Of  a  choric  strophe.  The  latter  division  contains  almost  all 
the  lyric  metres  known,  including  nearly  all  Horace's  odes, 
all  Pindar's,  and  all  the  choruses  and  even  anapaestic 
systems.  Of  these  strophes  a  fhrther  division  has  been 
luadc.  into  longer^  such  as  Pindar,  Stesichorus,  Simonides, 
and  the  Greek  di'amatists  employed ;  and  shorter,  such  as 
iboseof  the  earlier  Ionian  and  iEolian  poets,  of  their  imi- 
fators,  and  of  Seneca,  besides  rare  examples  in  the  Greek 
dramatists. 

Hermann  further  distinguishes  the  longer  strophes  into 
Dorian,  -^olian,  and  Lydian,  of  which  he  gives  examples 
fioin  Pindar  to  prove  that  the  first  was  used  where  im- 
pressive majesty  Was  requisite,  the  second  to  give  a  notion 
i>f  rapidity  and  vehemence,  and  the  third  as  possessing  part 
of  the  quaUties  of  each. 

A  question  has  arisen,  and  it  is  at  all  events  a  curious 
P-^iut,  why  lyrical  poems  are  generally  divided  into  lines  so 
umch  shorter  than  heroic.  That  such  was  the  case  in  Greek 
«ad  Roman  poetry  is  certain,  and  it  is  not  explained  by 
"jmg  that  they  were  sung  to  an  accompaniment,  for  surely 
jbore  is  just  as  much  reason  to  suppose  that  Homer's  long 
wxameters  were  chanted  as  Anacreon's  short  iambics,  ana 
tuusic  might  be  as  well  adapted  to  one  as  to  the  other.* 
IVrhaps  it  \a  hetter  accounted  for  by  considering  that  a  ly- 
rical poem  does  not  consist  of  descriptions,  where  the  same 
fceriie  may  be  expressed  in  many  ways,  but  in  thoughts, 
*li>ch,  to  be  striking,  must  be  terse.  Take  for  example  the 
/amous  verses — 

Tba  HttBhBDeii*!  chorus  ui  *  Der  FreiachSts*  is  perfbcty  adapted  to  oex. 


*Yyiaiv€iv  fiiv  opurrov  iivipl  ^van}' 
diVTipov  ik,  KoKdv  fvdv  yivtv^at' 
rb  rpiTOV  ik,  vXovriiv  dooXutC 
coi  t6  Tiraprov,  v/3^v  furd  rutv  ^(X«av. 

Hesiod  would  probably  have  spun  them  out  into  five  or 
six  hexameters,*  inserting  epithets  and  expanding  at  plea- 
sure, but  converting  each  from  the  exnression  of  a  moral 
sentiment  in  which  the  hearer  is  supposed  to  agree,  into  the 
inculcation  of  a  precept  of  prudence  which  he  is  to  follow. 
(Hermann,  Elementa  Doctrince  Metriccs.) 

LYRIOCE'PHALUS.    [Iguanid^.] 

LYRU'RUS.    [Black-Cock;  TBXRAONiDiE.] 

LYS.    [Belgium;  Schelde.] 

LYSANDER,  a  Spartan,  who  rose  to  eminence  towards 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  Lacedeemonian  troops  on  the  coaat  of  Asia 
Minor,  b.c.  407.  Having  about  him  little  of  the  old  Spar- 
tan severity,  and  being  ready  to  sacrifice  that  personal  and 
national  pride  and  infiexibihty,  which  were  the  peculiar 
characteristic  of  the  Spartan  institutions,  to  peisuiial  or 
national  interests,  he  gained  in  an  unusual  degree  the  re- 
gard and  confidence  of  his  Persian  allies.  This  he  used  to 
the  best  advantage,  by  seizing  a  favourable  moment  to 
obtain  from  the  younger  Cyrus,  the  Persian  viceroy  in  Asia 
Minor,  in  place  of  any  personal  advantage,  the  addition  of 
an  obolus  daily  (rather  more  than  a  penny)  to  every  seaman 
in  the  Peloponnesian  fieet.  During  his  year's  commund  he 
defeated  the  Athenian  lleet,  commanded  by  Antiochus,  aa 
lieutenant  of  Alcibiades,  at  Nolium.  In  Septeml)er,  406, 
he  was  superseded  by  Callicratidas ;  who  was  defeated  and 
slain  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Arginusse.  The  allies  then 
petitioned  that  Lysander  might  be  re-appointed.  It  was 
contrary  to  Spartan  law  to  entrust  the  lleet  twice  to  the 
same  person;  but  this  difiiculty  was  evaded  by  nominating 
another  person  commander-in-chief,  and  sending  Lysander 
as  lieutenant  with  the  command  in  Asia.  He  soun  justi- 
fied the  preference,  by  gaining  the  decisi^^  victory  of  iEgos- 
potami,  in  the  Hellespont,  where  170  Athenian  ships  were 
taken.  This  in  efiect  finished  the  war.  Receiving  as  he  went 
the  submission  of  her  allies,  Lysander  proceeded  leisuiely 
to  Athens,  and  blockaded  the  ports,  while  the  Spartan  kings 
marched  into  Attica  and  invested  the  city,  which,  un- 
assaulted,  was  reduced  by  the  sure  process  of  famine.  The 
capitulation  being  settleo,  b.c.  404,  Lysander  had  the  proud 
satisfaction  of  entering  as  a  victor  the  Peiraeus,  unviolated 
by  the  presence  of  an  enemy  since  the  Persian  invasion. 

His  services  and  reputation  gained  for  him  a  correspond- 
ing weight  in  Sparta ;  and  on  occasion  of  the  contested  suc- 
cession his  influence  was  powerful  in  raising  Agesilaus  to 
the  throne.  He  accompanied  that  eminent  statesman  and 
soldier  during  his  first  campaign  in  Asia,  where  his  popu- 
larity and  renown  threw  his  superior  into  the  shade;  and  an 
estrangement  I'esulted,  in  which  Lysander  behaved  with 
temper  and  wisdom.  About  b.c.  396  he  returned  to  Sparta. 
In  the  fisUowing  year,  on  occasion  of  a  quarrel  with  Thebes, 
he  was  sent  into  Phocis,  to  collect  contingents  from  the 
northern  allies,  a  task  for  which  his  name  and  popularity 
rendered  him  peculiarly  fit.  Having  done  this,  and  being 
on  his  way  to  join  the  Lacedaemonian  army,  he  was  taken 
by  surprise,  and  slain  -by  the  Thebans,  at  Haliartus  in 
BcBotia.  The  force  which  ho  had  collected  disperhcd;  and 
the  war  came  at  once  to  an  end,  with  no  credit  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians, B.C.  393. 

It  is  said  that,  urged  by  ambitious  hopes,  he  meditated  a 
scheme  for  abolishing  the  hereditary  right  of  the  descendants 
of  Hercules,  and  rendering  the  Spartan  throne  elective, 
and  that  he  had  tampered  largely  with  different  oracles  to 
promote  this  scheme.  The  contemporary  Xenophon  how- 
ever makes  no  mention  of  this  rumour.  This  subject  has 
been  discussed  by  Mr.  Thirlwall  in  an  appendix  to  his  fourth 
volume  of  the  '  History  of  Greece.'  [Alcibiades;  Athens; 
Agesilaus.I 
(Plutarclrs  Life  of  Ly fonder;  Xenophon  s  Hellenica.) 
LY'SIAS,  one  of  the  ten  Athenian  orators,  was  bom  at 
Athens,  B.C.  458.    His  father  Ceplialus  was  a  native  of 

•  In  llie  (bUowiog  way  :— 

*Q  Ilcpff^  T6i'  dptarov  iTrix^otnoiQ  dv^pwiroic, 
Aoi/iodc  U  ftiXa^pov  kcu  dirix^ka  vouffov  IXaitVHV 
Trig  ^<  ♦'^C  icoXik  /i«r«x«*v»  ^oif  iiOripov  alvCt'^  1 

Kai  rb  rpirov,  vXovrtiv  iWXwc'  rtrpardv  rt,  f[XotmS2  IV- 
JSUffL  wiffTtiiffiv  ifMv  iiAytiv  /Siov  Hi'  iwo^vfi<ne(iv, 
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Syrarn«o,  wbo  scltled  at  Athens  dunng  tlie  time  of  Peri- 
cles ;  be  was  a  person  of  considerable  wealth,  and  bvcd  on 
intimate  terms  with  Pericles  and  Socrates.  His  house  is 
the  supposed  scene  of  the  celebrated  dialogues  of  Plato's 
'  Republic/ 

Lysias,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  went  to  Thurium  m  Italy, 
Trith  his  brother  Polemarcbus,  at  the  first  foundation  of  the 
colony.  Here  he  remained  for  thirty-two  years;  but  in 
coni«equence  of  his  supporting  the  Athenian  interests,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Italy  after  the  failure  of  the  Athenian 
expedition  in  Sicily.  He  returned  to  Athens  B.C.  411,  and 
carried  on,  in  partnership  with  his  brother  Polemarcbus,  an 
extensive  manufactory  of  shields,  in  which  thev  employed 
as  many  as  120  slaves.  Their  wealth  excited  tne  cupidity 
of  the  'Ihirty  Tyrants ;  their  house  was  attacked  one  evening 
by  an  armed  force,  while  Lysias  was  entertaining  a  few 
friends  nt  supper  ;  their  property  was  seized,  and  Polemar- 
cbus was  taken  to  prison,  where  he  was  shortly  after  exe- 
cuted (b  c.  404).  Lysias,  by  bribing  some  of  the  soldiers, 
escaped  to  the  Pirseus,  and  sailed  from  thence  to  Megara. 
He  has  given  us  a  graphic  account  of  his  escape  in  his 
oration  against  Eratosthenes,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
Thirty  Tyrants. 

Lysias  actively  assisted  Thrasvbulus  m  bis  enterprise 
against  the  Thirty ;  be  supplied  him  with  a  large  sum  of 
money  from  his  own  resources  and  those  of  his  friends,  and 
hired  a  considerable  body  of  soldiers  at  his  own  expense.  In 
return  for  these  services  Thranybulus  proposed  a  decree, by 
which  the  right  of  citizenship  should  bo  conferred  upon 
Lysias ;  but  in  consequence  of  some  informality  this  decree 
was  never  carried  into  cfiect  He  was  however  allowed  the 
peculiar  privileges  which  were  sometimes  granted  to  resi- 
dent aliens  (namely,  I'aortXiia).  Lysias  appears  to  have 
died  about  B.C.  378. 

The  author  of  the  life  of  Lysias,  attributed  to  Plutarch, 
mentions  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  orations  of  Lysias ; 
two  hundred  and  thirty  of  which  were  allowed  to  be  ge- 
nuine. At  present  there  are  thirty- four  extant,  attributed 
to  this  orator.  But  some  of  these  may  not  be  genuine;  and 
at  least  the  *  Epitaphius'  bears  strong  internal  evidence  of 
being  by  another  hand. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  has  written  a  laboured  essay 
on  the  style  and  merits  of  Lysias.  He  allows  him  almost 
every  excellence  except  those  of  sublimity  and  the  power  of 
strongly  moving  the  passions.  *  His  style,'  he  observes,  •  is 
not  so  well  adapted  to  show  the  power  of  art  as  to  represent 
the  truth  of  nature.*  In  narrating  events  or  circumstances, 
Dionysius  considers  him  as  superior  to  all  the  orators,  and 
as  the  rule  and  mo<lel  in  this  department  of  the  art  The 
•Apology  for  the  death  of  Eratosthenes*  is  a  pattern  of 
simple  and  perspicuous  narration. 

According  to  Suidas  and  other  antient  biographers, 
Lysias  also  wrote  some  treatises  on  the  art  of  oratory  (which 
ho  is  said  by  Cicero  {Brut^  c.  12)  to  have  taught),  and  dis- 
courses on  love.  There*  is  still  extant  a  treatise  on  love, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Lysias,  and  which  has  been  edited 
by  Haenish,  Leip.,  1827,  but  this  work  evidently  belongs  to 
a  much  later  penod  in  Greek  literature. 

The  best  edition  of  the  text  of  Lysias  is  by  Bekker.  Use- 
ful editions  ha\c  also  been  published  by  Taylor,  1738;  by 
Koertsch,  J  829;  and  by  Franz,  1831.  Lysias  has  been 
translated  into  French  by  Auger,  Paris,  1 783,  and  into 
English  by  Gillies,  together  with  the  orations  of  Isocrates, 
London,  1778. 

(Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus;  Life  qf  Lyiiat,  attributed 
to  Plutarch;  Photius,  C,  261 ;  Life  qf  Lysioi,  prefixed  to 
Tavlor*8  edition.) 

LY  SI 'DICE,  Savigiiy*8  name  for  a  genus  of  Dorsi- 
hranchtale  Annelids  [Doasi branch iata],  which,  with  jaws 
like  those  of  Eunice  (Cuv.),  or  even  more  numerous  than  in 
that  ftirm,  and  often  unequal  in  number,  have  only  three 
tentacles,  ond  cirrhi  for  brcmchiif.  See  Saviguy  {Eg, 
Afviel.),  and  Cuvier  {Rcgne  AnimcU), 

LYSl'MACHUS,  one  of  the  officers  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  >»  as  born  of  an  illustrious  Macedonian  family.  {Justin, 
XV.  3.)  In  the  general  {distribution  of  the  provinces,  or 
satrapies,  to  the  chief  Macedonian  officers  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  Lysimachus  received  Thrace  and  the  neigh- 
bt>uring  countries.  It  was  not  however  without  difficulty 
that  he  obtained  possession  of  the  province  which  had  been 
assigned  to  him  ;  he  was  vigorously  opposed  by  Seuthes, 
king  of  ITirace.  and  other  native  princes,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  bis  power  was  firmly  established  in  the  countrv. 


In  B.C.  314  he  jomed  Caasander,  Ptolemy,  and  Strleofm  .n 
their  endeavour  to  check  the  power  of  Antigouus[A9mc->- 
Nus,  p.  102];  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  bc«n  tbu*  in 
take  an  active  part  against  A  ntigonus,  in  conscquetice  of  lb* 
revolt  of  many  Thracian  tribes  who  had  been  exnt«d  br 
Antigonus  to  make  war  agfttnst  him.  The  peace;  whr^ 
was  made  between  the  contending  partiea  B.C.  311.  bft*H 
only  for  a  short  time;  and  the  war  was  continued  vnt 
various  success  till  the  conquests  of  Demetriai,  the  son  ! 
Antigonus,  in  Greece,  roused  the  confederates  to  make  m  ft 
vigorous  exertions ;  and  Lysimachus  was  aceurdingly  seiit 
into  Asia  Minor,  B.C.  302,  where  he  took  several  plscrs,  and 
acquired  immense  plunder.  Antigonus  hastened  to  mm 
him,  but  could  not  force  him  to  a  battle.  In  the  fbOovm; 
year  Lysimachus,  having  formed  a  junction  with  Iheftmio 
of  Seleucus,  met  Antigonus  at  Ipsus  in  Phrygia.  whctt  a 
bloody  battle  was  fought,  in  which  Antigonus  was  kiM 
and  his  army  entirely  defeated. 

The  dominions  of  Antigonus  were  dividad  amonf  tbt 
conquerors,  and  Lysimachus  obtained  the  nortb-wcsicTs 
part  of  Asia  Minor.  He  shortly  aHerwards  married  Ar* 
sinoe,  the  sister  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  although  his  fUrtf 
son  Agathocles  had  already  married  Lvsandra,  the  ha!f- 
sister  of  Arsmoe.  In  b.c.  286  he  obtaineH  poaseaaion  of  ihi 
throne  of  Macedon,  and  obliged  Pyrrhus,  king  of  EpcnrK 
who  had  laid  claims  to  the  kingdoni,  to  retire  to  his  natisr 
dominions.  Hitherto  the  career  of  Lysimachus  appean  to  have 
been  fortunate,  but  the  latter  part  of  his  \ik  was  efflbutcred 
by  family  dissensions  and  intestine  com motioiu.  Anuwie, 
fearful  lest  her  children  should  be  expotcd  after  the  death 
of  her  husband  to  the  violence  of  Agathocbes,  pertuaiM 
Lysimachus  to  put  him  to  death.  Agathodcs  hitA  been  aa 
able  and  successful  general ;  he  was  a  great  favourite  witli 
the  people,  who  deeply  resented  his  death ;  and  Lysimaehai 
found  himself  involved  in  almost  open  war  with  his  wob- 
jects.  Lysandra,  the  widow  of  Agathocles,  fled  to  Babjluo, 
and  entreated  Seleucus  to  make  war  against  LysttnadiaL 
The  Syrian  king  was  willing  enough  to  take  advantafc  i/ 
the  troubled  state  of  his  rivd*s  kingdom ;  bat  L^sirovhwi, 
anticipating  his  intentions,  marched  into  Asia,  and  feU  a  i 
battle  With  the  forces  of  Seleucus,  in  the  seventieth  ;esr  U 
his  age,  according  to  Appian  {Syr,,  c  64X  and  in  hiavvcst;- 
fourth,  according  to  Justin  (xvii  1). 

The  town  of  Lysimachia  was  founded  by  this  moiiartfa  or. 
the  narrow  neck  which  connects  the  Thracian  Gbaisooe* 
with  the  mainland ;  its  position  was  about  midway  bctwfrs 
Pactya  and  Cardia,  from  which  latter  toan  most  of  tac 
population  were  removed  to  the  new  citv  of  Lriiiiiacbiah. 

(Diodorus  Siculus;  Justin;  Plutarch's  Life  nf  Ofw^ 
trius;  Pausanias,  i.,  cc  9,  lu;  Droysen,  GaidbcAk  ^^ 
Nachfolger  Alexanders,) 


Coin  of  Lyumachus. 
Brituh  Moscum.       SUvet        Aetiul  flbiu 

LYSIPPUS,  one  of  tlie  most  celebrated  sfatoancs  rfs-- 
tiquity,  was  bom  at  Sicyon.  He  was  particularly  distirtn»£ie» 
by  his  statues  in  bronze,  which  are  said  to  have  bc<^  %k,wt  - 
to  all  other  works  of  a  similar  kind.  He  introdocvd  rwu 
improvemenU  in  his  art,  by  making  the  head  smaller  ar  1 
giving  to  the  body  a  more  easy  and  natural  posiuo«i\s«' 
was  usual  in  the  works  of  his  predecessora.  ratv  tcJbm 
us  that  his  statues  were  admired  among  other  thm  »  t  r 
the  beautiful  mann^  in  which  the  hair  was  alway»  exaeiita-: 
(Plin.,  xxxiv.  8.) 

Lysippus  is  placed  by  Pliny  in  the  1 14th  Olympnd  /» r 
324),  contemporary  with  his  brother  Lysisirata<<  Stbr«*  •. 
Euphronides,  Sostratus.  Ion,  and  SUanion.  H©  as  M«d  •, 
have  been  self-Uughl,  and  to  have  attained  his  vxcvIWa-^ 
by  studying  nature  alone.  His  talents  w«re  apprvca^ri 
by  his  contemporaries ;  the  different  cities  of  Gn^cv  w»-  a 
anxious  to  obtain  bU  works ;  and  Alexander  is  tvpuvtad  u 
have  said,  that  no  one  should  paint  him  but  Apjj^  mnX 
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no  one  represent  him  in  bronze  except  Lysippus.  (Plin^  vii. 
37;  Cic,  Aii  Did,,  v.  12.)  His  reputation  survived  his 
rliath;  many  of  his  most  celebrated  works  were  brought  to 
Rome,  in  which  they  were  held  in  so  muca  esteem,  that 
Tiberius  is  said  to  have  almost  excited  an  insurrection  by 
removing  a  statue  of  Lysippus,  called  Apoxyomenos,  from 
±c  warm  baths,  where  it  had  been  ulaced  bv  Agrippai  to 
ills  own  palace. 

Lysippus  is  said  to  have  executed  610  statues,  all  of  the 
greatest  merit  (Pliny,  xxxiv.  7) ;  many  of  which  were  colos- 
sal  figures.  Pliny,  Pausanias,  Strabo,  and  Vilruvius  have 
preserved  long  lists  of  his  works ;  of  which  the  most  cele- 
brated appear  to  have  been,  various  statues  of  Alexander 
executed  at  different  periods  of  his  life  ;  a  group  of  eques- 
trian statues  of  those  Gr^.eks  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  the 
GfAnicus;  the  Sun  dra\Mi  k\  a  chariot  by  four  horses  at 
Rhodes ;  a  colossal  statue  at  Tarentum  ;  a  statue  of  Her- 
cules, at  Alyzia  in  Acarnania,  which  was  afterwards  re- 
moved to  Rome;  and  a  statue  of  Opportunity  {xatpoc), 
represented  as  a  youth  with  wings  on  his  ankles  on  the 
point  of  rtying  from  the  earth. 

Among  the  numerous  pupils  of  Lysippus,  the  most  cele- 
brate !  wasCharcs,  who  executed  the  colossal  figure  at  Rhodes. 

(Pliny's  Histona  Nafuralis ;  Pausanias;  Junius,  De 
Pictura  Veterum,  p.  1(19-116.) 

LY'SMATA,  Risso's  name  for  a  genus  of  Macrurous 
D^'ciipnd  Cnis lactam,  allied  to  the  Shrimps. 

LYTURA'CE-K,  a  natural  order  of  polypetalous  Exogens, 


Lythrum  Snlicana. 
1.  A  flower-httd;  2,  a  cal^  cul  open  and  sbowing  Uie  iusertion  of  the 
»ain<ens ;  3,  a  IraiUYersu  section  of  an  ovmry ;  4,  a  ripo  capsule,  with  its  four 
'alTe*. 


the  essential  character  of  which  is  to  have  a  tubular  calyx 
with  conspicuous  complete  ribs,  petals  inserted  into  tne 
orifice  of  the  calyx,  stamens  springing  from  its  base  or  mid- 
dle, and  a  superior  poiyspermous  ovary.  Tliey  are  most 
near  Melastomacea9  and  Onagracese.  The  order  contains 
few  plants  of  any  interest.  Some  of  the  genus  Lagerstromia 
are  handsome  Indian  large-flowered  bushes,  represented  in 
South  America  by  Diplusodon ;  a  few  Ammannias  have  acrid 
leaves,  which  act  as  vesicants  when  applied  to  the  skin :  and 
the  Henn6  dye  used  by  Oriental  women  for  their  nails  is 
the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  Lawsonia.  Lythrum  Salicana,  the 
subject  of  the  preceding  cut,  is  an  English  type  of  the 
order. 

LYTTELTON,  GEORGE  LORD,  born  in  January. 
1708-9,  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton,  Bart.,  of 
Hagley,  in  Worcestershire,  was  educated  at  Eton,  and 
Christchurch,  Oxford,  at  both  of  which  his  scholastic  ac- 
quirements and  promising  talents  gained  him  much  credit. 
After  travelling  on  the  Continent  for  some  time,  he  entered 
(parliament  in  1730,  connected  himself  with  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and  acquired  emi- 
nence and  weight  as  a  parliamentary  speaker.  He  was  a 
favourite  of  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales,  at  whose  court  he 
filled  the  office  of  secretary.  After  Walpole's  retirement, 
Lyttelton  was  made  a  lord  of  the  treasury,  in  1744  He 
was  raised  in  1756  to  be  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  a 
place  for  whicn  nis  qualifications  were  but  limited,  if  the 
story  be  true  that  he  never  could  comprehend  the  simplest 
rule  of  arithmetic.  He  resigned  that  office  to  Mr.  Leggo 
in  less  than  a  year,  and  went  out  of  office  altogether  on  the 
dis.solution  of  the  ministry  m  1759;  at  which  time  (his 
father  being  dead)  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title 
of  Baron  Lyttelton  of  Frankley.  The  rest  of  his  life  was 
chieliy  devoted  to  literature.     He  died  in  1773. 

I^rd  Lyttelton's  literary  talents  in  early  life  won  the 
afl'cction  of  Pope.  His  poetry,  though  elegant  and  tasteful, 
does  not  rise  above  mediocrity ;  it  has  however  gained  for 
him  a  place  in  Johnson's  'Lives/  Of  his  prose  works  the 
chief  are:  'Observations  on  the  Conversion  and  Apostle- 
ship  of  St.  Paul,'  1747,  the  result  of  those  studies  by  which, 
in  middle  life,  he  was  converted  from  scepticism  into  a  sin- 
cere and  zealous  believer  in  Christianity.  This  work  has 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  'Dialogues  of  the  Dead,*  1760, 
a  popular  and  amusing  work.  'History  of  Henry  IL,'  to 
whicn  is  prefixed  an  account  of  the  Re\'olutions  of  England, 
from  the  death  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  the  birth  of 
Henry  H..  1764-7.  This  is  a  learned,  laborious,  and  va- 
luable work,  the  fruit  of  twenty  years'  research.  Miscella- 
neous Works,  1774.  Poetical  Works,  1785.  Lord  Lyttelton 
took  a  leading  part,  by  his  '  Account  of  a  Journey  in  Wales,* 
in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  English  to  the  beauties  of  their 
own  country ;  and  by  the  tasteful  and  expensive  improve- 
ments in  his  celebrated  park  at  Hagley,  in  introducing  the 
modern  practice  of  landscape  gardening. 

Lord  Lyttelton's  private  character  was  exempiary;  his 
acquirements  extensive ;  his  judgment  as  a  politician  and 
man  of  the  world  penetrating.  But  his  indolence  prevented 
him  from  doing  justice  to  his  own  powers,  exposed  him  to 
imposition,  and  led  him  into  some  embarrassments.  His 
son  Thomas  lord  Lyttelton,  who  died  early  in  1779,  also 
possessed  great  abilities,  but  wasted  and  debased  them  in  a 
profligate  and  unhappy  life 
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Labour,    Pays    de     [Basqaesi 

V&y*  des ;  Guyenne  and  Gai- 

cogne] 
Labrador  [Hudson's  Bay] 
Labrador ite,  260 
Labrax,  260 
Ubridae,  260 
Lal>roides  [Labrids] 
Lubrus  [Labrids] 
LabruySre  [Bruyire,  La] 
Laburnum,  262 
I^bvrinth  [Crete ;  Faioom] 
La  taiUe,  262 
La  Ch&tre  [Ghttre,  La] 
La  Condamine,  263 
Lac,  263 

Laccadive  Islands,  264 
Lace,  264 

Lacedamon,   Lacedamonians 
Lac^r^de,  265  [Sparta] 

I^certa  (constellation),  265 
Lac^tiiada,  265 
Lichesis  [ Viperida] 
Lachrymal  Organs,  Diseases  of 

the,  266 
Lachrymatory,  266 
Lachsa,  or  Lahsaf  Arabia] 
Lacistem&cea,  26o 
Lac6nica,  266 
Lacquering  [Japanning] 
Lact&iitius,  267 
Ladeals,  267 
Lactic  Acid,  269 
1.4tctuc&ricom,  268 
Lactucic  Add,  268 
Lac6na  [Trochida] 
Ladakh,  268 
Lidanum,  269 
Ladoga,  Lake  fRossia] 
I.Adrone  Isbnds.  269 
Laeken  [Brussels] 
Lamodlpoda,  270 
Laeonec,  270 
Laer,  P.  van  [Bamboecio] 
La  Fayette  [Fayette,  LaJ 
La  Fontaine  [Fontaine,  La] 
Lag4na,271 
Lagerstroe'roia,  271 
Lagny.T.F.  dc.  271 
Ligo  Maggi6re,  271 
L&gomys  [  L<^rida] 
Lagoon,  271 
L&gopus  fTetraonida] 

Lag6»tomys,  272 

L&g  thrix.  273 

L4gotis  [Chinchillida,  toI.  vii^ 

Lagrange,  272  [p.  83] 

Lagriids,  274 

La  Harpe  [Harpe,  La] 

Lahire.P.  de.275 

Lahn,  river  [  Rhine! 

Lahorv,  j  rovince,  275 

Lahore,  city,  275 

LaibMbfOr  Laybach  [Illyna] 


L»Aigle  rOme] 
Laines  [Jesuits  1 
Laiiesstf,  Geraro,  276 
Laity,  276 
Lake,  Gerard,  276 
Lakes,  276 

Lakes  (pigments),  278 

Laland  [LaalandJ 

Lalande,  278 

Lama  [Llama] 

Lama,  Lamaium,  280 

Lamantin  [Whales] 

Lamarck,  280 

Lamb  [Sheep] 

Lamb,  Cbarles,  281 

Lamballe  [C&Us  du  Nord] 

Lambarde,  W.,  281 

Lambert,  John,  282 

Lambeth,  282 

Lambrua,  282 

Lamtoo,  282 

LameUiria  [Pleurobranchus] 

Lamellibraiichi4ta,  283 

Lamellicomes,  283 

Lamellirostres,  283 

Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  [Je- 
remiah] 

Lamiicea,  or  Labi&ta,  289 

Lamian  War,  283 

Laminarites,  283 

Lammas  Day,  283 

Lamouroux,  J.  V.  F.,  284 

Lamp  Black,  284 

Lamp,  Safety,  284 

Lampomis  fTrochilida] 

Lamprev  [retromyson] 

Lamprldius,    ^ius    [Augusta 
Historia] 

L&mprotes  [Tanagers] 

Lampr6tila|Kingfishers,D.  232] 

Lamprotomis  fStumida  J 

LampvVida,  285 

Lanarkshire,  286 

Lancashire,  288 

Lancaster  [LancashireJ 

Lancaster,  Sir  James,  300 

Lancelot  Claude  [Port  Boyal] 

Lanc6ola,  300 

Lancer6ta,orLansarGte  [Caiia« 

Lanci&no  [Abruszo]  U^] 

Land,  300 

Land^ax,  300 

Landau,  301 

Landen,  James,  301 

Lander  [QuorraJ 

Landemau  [Finistire] 

Landes,  Lea,  301 

Landes,  department,  301 

Landing  Waiter,  302 

Landgrave,  303 

Landguard  Fort  [Harwich] 

Landr^cy,  or  Landrecie  [Nord] 

Landscape  Gardening  [Garden] 

Landscr6na,  303 

Landshut,  303 

Lanfranc,  303 

Lftngaha  [Viperida] 

Langhome,  John,  303 

Langeland  [Denmark;  Fnnen] 

Langres,  304 

Langtoft,  P«ter,  304 

Langton,  Stephen,  304 

Language,  304 

Langue  d*Oc  [France  (Litera- 

Languedoc,  320  [ture)] 

Lan^doc.  Canal  de  [France] 

L&nuda  [Shriken] 

Lani6gerus  f  Nudibranchiata] 

Lanner  [Falcon ida,  vol.  x.,  p. 
181] 

Lannion,  322 


L&nsram.  322 
Lantioa,  322 
Lantier,  322 
Lansi,  323 

La6coon,  323 

Laomed^a,  324 

Laon,324 

Laos,  324 

Lapis  L&suli  [Lasulite] 

L&pitha  [Centaurs] 

Laplace,  325 

Lapland,  328 

LaPUtarPlata,La] 

Laply'aia  [Tectibranchiata] 

Lapse  [Legacy] 

Lapwing  [Plovers] 

Lar,  Laristan  [Persia] 

Larash  [Marocco] 

Larceny,  829 

Larch  Tree  [Abies] 

Larch^r,  P.  H.,  332 

Lard  [Fat] 

Lardner,  N^  332 

Larghetto,  332 

Largo,  332 

Largs,  332 

Urida,  332 

Larissa  [TheMaly] 

Larks,  337 

Lamica  [Cyprus] 

L&rrida,338 

Larunda  [Lamodipoda] 

Larva,  338 

Larviria,  339 

Laryngftis  [Croup] 

Larynx,  339 

Liscaris,  C,  342 

L&scaris,  A.  J.,  342 

Laser,  342 

Lasiopy'ga  [Pygathrix] 

Lasso,  Orlando  di,  343 

Latakia  [Syria] 

Latakoo,  or  Latakoo,  343 

Lat&nia,  343 

Lateran,  343 

Lathe  [Kentj 

Lathe  [Turning] 

L&thria  [Muscicapida] 

Latimer,  Hugh,  344 

Latfni,345 

Latinum  Jus,  348 

Latitude  [Longitude  and  La- 
titude] 

Latitude,  Methods  of  Finding 
(Longitude  and  Latitude, 
Methods  of  Finding] 

Litium,349 

Latreille,  350 

Latrobite,  351 

Latus  Rectum   [Ellipse;    Hy- 
perbola; Parabola] 

Laud,  William,  351 

Laudanum  [Opium] 

Lauenburg,     or    Saxe-Lanen- 
burg,  352 

Laugharne  [Caermarthenshire] 
'  Laughter,  3d3 

Laumonite,  353 

Launceston,  353 

Laur4cea,  354 

Laureate,  Pott,  364 

Laurine,  354 

Laurus,  354 

Lausaune,  355 

Lausitz,  or  Lusatia,  355 

Lava,  356 

Laviil,  357 

Lav&nduU  Spica,  357 

Laviter,  357 

Lavaur  [Tarn] 

Lavender,  368  ^    ^ 

Digitized! 


LaTer,  358 

Lavoisier.  358 

Lav^ro,  Terra  di,  359 

Law,  360 

Law,  John,  363 

Law,  William,  364 

Law,  Kdmuod,  36^ 

Law  Merchant  [Uz  Mor^ta. 

Lawes,  Henry,  365  (ml 

Lawes,  WiUiam,  365 

Lawn,  366 

Lawrence,  St^  river  [CaseJi] 

Lawrence,  Sir  Thocnaa,  3h4 

Laws6oia,  367 

Lay  Brothers,  367 

Laybach  [Illyria] 

Layering.  367 

L4xulite,  358 

Lassar6ni  [Naples] 

Lasteretto,  368 

Lea  River   [Kaaex;  HertiM- 

shire] 
Leach,  WilUaa  Clioid,  368 
Lead,  368 

Lead,  Medical  Propeitirs  oC,  JTI 
Lead,  Black  [Plumbeoo] 
Leaf,  374       ^  ^^^ 

Leaf  Bud,  375 
League,  376 

League  [Guise,  Dukes  of] 
Leake,  Admiral  Sir  John.  STf 
Leamingtoo  fWarwickabat] 
Leap  Year,  377 
Lease,  377 

Lease  and  Release,  378 
Least  Squares,  Method  oC  1*9 
Leather,  379 
Leaven  [Bread] 
Lebadaa,  Livadia  [Bontul 
Lebanon  [Syna] 
Le  Blanc  [Blanc,  Le] 
Lebrun,  Charles,  380 
Lecce,380 
Lectoure  [G«ts] 
Lecythidirea,  390 
Ledbury  [Herefordsliirr' 
Ledoux,  C.  N..38I 
Ledyard,  John,  3d  1 
Lee,  Nathaniel,  3b2 
Leeches,  3*^2 

Leeches,  Medical  Use  of,  J^3 
Leeds,  384 
Leek  [Stafibrdshire] 
Leer,  388 
Leet,388 
Leeuwarden,391 
Legacy,  391 
Legate,  392 
Legend,  392 
Legend  re,  392 

Leger  Lines  and  Spacfs*  ^93 
Leghorn  [Ltvomo] 
Legion,  3if3 
Legiftlation.  394 


Legnigo  [\>nina] 
Legrand,  J.  0,396 
Legumin,  3% 
Legumin6«a,  396 
Leiboiti,  397 
Leicester  f  Leicestershire] 
Leicester,  Karl  of, -100 
Leicestershire,  400 
Leighlin,  409 
Leighton,  Robert,  409 
Leighton  Bassard,  409 
Lf  iningen,  409 
Lrinst«,409 
Leiocfphalut  [Iguaniilw^ 
Letolamtis  [Jgnanida] 
Lei61rpb    [Agama,  voL  l»  ^ 
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>•  [lt(ituiiJ«] 
.410 
ui»v4lO 
circU,  410 

i^  ij,  circle,  412 

■  t«,  U)vn.41.* 

W  cuunty.4U 

r>r  L*)loiule,  John.  416 
Juhn. 416 
rhamu,  416 
11 A 
I  Hticr.4l7 
Uk0,  417 
t;,  circle,  417 
4.  lown,  417 
Uppa  DvtmulUI 
,4IH 

i|f  [Murulii*] 
aKarth,  418 
r&U,4ld 

•,4m 

[Citrui] 

»,  Acid  off  Citric  Acid] 
^  ..Sollof  lOiU.c  Acid] 

*"    -  ui«.  418 

rl»rf  jSil^fi*] 
-    liw,  Nmuad«,  4i0 

V.420 
-  .  *2I 

__   «rfit«llin«  [Kj9] 
[H^idtCUUii] 

~r  4.'3 

^_  '.»«U«»,  4:3 

cuUn*  lFor*auoifer«,  voL 

;       ^  34HJ 

.,  4il 

^  miio.  423 

—         L— VI .  rmpcrorv,  423 
—  1  — XU  .  i«pr».  4i5 

--    -       John.  4ii 

.  LtsmAnlu,  4C8 

MUUuii  [\l.AltUl] 

_       ,euii»toU«i  on,4JS 

-  •  Miuor,  coiuti-iUttoQ,  429 

^  immattrr  [Hefvfordfthirr] 
*  «.  Kvynii  d*,  429 
^  liu,  prutinc*  of,  429 
_~   "   *  oiiaid,  St.  I  Vicnnv,  ll«u(e] 
iiitardo  of  Vi%m,  429 
^    ^.iid .»,  429 
'     xMiiiHi  Vrr»r«.  430 

4nludan  TftiixAcuni,  430 

-  HipAitl*.  430 

-  _   •.Twid  I.  11,435 
;  «^h«o««,437 

-  -^  4»|i*ditr«,  437 

-  -    ..TTAntu,  Gulf  of,  437 

^mm  irirrip^da] 
-        Uprdiditv,  438 
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Le|>idod«ndnm,  4'\H 
LrpidophyQum,  439 
LvpiddptcrA,  439 
Lr|iid6»tn>bui,  440 
hr^rnim,  440 
Lepra,  442 
LrprotjT  [Lcprm] 
Uptide*,  442 
Leptochoochtis,  443 
Lfptopb(aa,443 
L^plophb  [Leptophio*] 
Lffptopodftda  f  Macropodiaiia] 
Lepto»6iiiu«,  444 
Leptottomfoa     rioAcatariiHi, 

vol.  xii.,  p.  4591 
Lrput  [Leporidaj 
Lf-ims,  conttelUtioiti  444 
L^ida,  444 
UrUta,  44  ^ 
UniM,44& 
Leroi,  J.  D.,  445 
Lcroa  [Archipelago,  Oftciaa] 
LcaUuaJt,  445 

L«iH>«,4r. 

Lratfhu  [Georgia] 
L««Ue,Cliar1«t,4l< 
U*Ue,$ir  John,  446 
Lcstinnea,  or  Lowioct  [Haiii* 
LrwtDg,  447  L^l<} 

L*K«traiip,  446 

L«  Sueur,  4 IH 

L«thar{rr«  448 

Letter  or  Poirer  of  Attornor, 

C«it«t».Patrat,  449  [446 

Lettuce.  449 

Uuciilia  'Santa  Manra] 

LeucbtcbtJerg,  4jO 

Leocin,  4^0 

Leuripput,  450 

Leudvcu*.  450 

Leucite,  4M 

LetK^ma,  452 

Leiicuo  [Bo«ponii] 

Leucu*i«n«  [OK'.fltometl 

Leuctra  [^Kpaminoudo*] 

Leuncl4«iu«,  452 

Leuaden,  4'i2 

Letmeahoek,  or  Lecnwcnhotk, 

452 
LeuM  [HainauU] 
Le«ial,45J 

Lrvantlaa,  Vnl  [T^cino] 
Level  linjc  453 

Leeen,  Loch  [  KioroM-fthirc] 
Lever.  454 

Leveridgo,  Rlchaid,  455 
Levitt  [Jme] 
Levyoe,  455 
Lewes,  455 

Lewb,  Ktogaof  Fraact  [Louk] 
Lewia  [Roaa-ahire]  t 

Lewbham  [Haotj  j 
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Lex  rUw] 
Lex  MercAt6na,  456 
Lexicon  [Dictionary J 
Lexington  f  MaasachuaelU] 
Leybuiim,  Wilham,  456 
Leyctat^ria,  456 
Ley den, 456 

Leyden  Pbial  [Eleciriciiy] 
Leyden,  Lucaa  van,  457 
Leyden,  John,  457 
Leyt  [Philippine  laUnda] 
Leytoo  [Euexl 
L'llaua  [Tibet] 
L'U6pital|H6piiall 
LUlia,  457 
Liamont  [Cotvica] 
Lia.,457 
Libiniua,  457 
Lfbanos  [Syria] 
Libation,  458 
Libau  [Courland] 
Liliel,  458 
Lfber,458 
Liber  Regia,  450 
Lib^riua.  459 
LibertlnuB,  459 
Libertut  [  Liberttatia  | 
Liberty,  459 
Libfnia,  460 
Li  bourne,  460 
Libra,  460 
Library,  461 
LibratIon,46l 
Libya  [Africa] 
Licwitikte  in  iledklAe,  461 
Lichjui6laa,461 
Lichaa,  462 

Ltrhenic  Acid  [Malic  Acid) 
Lichenia,  462 
Lichen6pora,462 
LIchena,  462 
Lichfield,  463 
Lichtenbierg,  463 
Lichttnberg,  Geo.  C,  4#4 
Lichiwer,j3.0,464 
Licfniua  Slolo,  464 
Licfoiiu,  FUviiia  VaUrioB  [Con 

staatianv ;  Dioclrtiaaui ;  Oa* 

leriua;  Maximious] 
Lfciaua,  465 
Licks,  466 
Lictor,  46ri 
Lintila,  466 
Liechteastrin,  466 
Lege,  province,  466 
Liege,  town,  467 
Liegnitt,  govcmoMaty  467 
Lirgnitt,  town,  467 
Lten.  467 

Lieou-Kieoa  lalaada,  46S 
Lier,  469 
Lieutenant,  469 
LieutcnaatpOcacnU  [Gea«ra]| 
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Lieutenant,   Lord  aad  Depulf 

[Lonl- Lieutenant] 
Life,  4G9 

Life,  Mean  Duratioa  of,  470 
Life  Insurance,  470 
Life-boat,  470 

Lifiy,  river  [lreian4|  DubUa] 
Lifting.  471 

Ligament  [AriicnUtion] 
Ligan  [Flotsam] 
Ligature  [^H»murrha<e] 
Ligature,  in  muaic,  471 
Light,  472 

Light,  Barometrical,  477 
Light-Equation,  477 
Light,    Chemical   Agency  of, 
Lightlbot,John,  478  [477 

Lighthouses,  478 
Lightning,  478 
Ligfat8,Nofthera,480 
Lfgia  [Isopoda,  vol.  xiiiip.  55| 
Lignin,480 
Lignite,  480 
Ligulale  Flowers,  480 
Lig<jria,  481 
Ligurite,481 
Lfguus,  481 

Liltwati  [VigaOamUl 

LUle,481 

Lillo,  George,  482 

Lilly.  William,  483 

Lily,  WUliaro,  483 

LilyUaam  [Sicily] 

Lima,  483 

Lima  (joology)  [B^tinids] 

Limacella  fllimarinea ;  Limax] 

Limacfna  [Hyal»iU»] 

Limadnra,  484 

Limax,  4H4 

Limb  (astrottomy).  488 

LimbiUte,  488 

Limborch,  4K8 

Limborg,  4h^ 

Lime  [Calcium] 

Lime,   Medical    Properiini  of. 

Lime  [Manure]  [4"^^ 

Lime  Tree  [Tiiia] 

Limerick,  rountv,  4H9 

Limenck.  city,  4^3 

Limerick,  see.  496 

Lime  tone.  496 

Limit ;  Limit  t.  Theory  of,  496 

Limitations,  Sutule  of  [Statute 

of  Limitations] 
Limma,  497 
Limn4cea  [Ltmaeaas] 
Limnians,  497 
Limn^a,  502 
Limoges,  502 

[Scolopadd*  j 
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Lim6nla,  page  I 

Limotisin,  1 

Liinuux,  1 

LImuIus,  I 

Lioice*.  1 

Linacre,  1 

Lincfiln  r  Lincolnshire] 

Lincoln  Coileip*,  2 

LinrolniltiM',  2 

LinilotiarSj  Cape  [Tiondbeia] 

Li  or,  IH 

Unrar.  H 

Linear  Diroenftioni   [8o1id,  Sn- 

pf  r6cial.  and  Lmear  Dimen-  ; 

siooa]  i 

linto,  18 
Liors,  in  muftic,  19 
Linva  of  Intrench mmft,  19 
Lin,;ucUa      [tnforobianchlata. 
LtnguU,  21  [vol.  xii.l 

L*agul(Da  [Fommtoimei  ▼ol. 

x.p.947l 


Linkoping  [Sweden] 

LiaWy,  Thomas,  21 

LiDley,\ViUuua.21 

Linlithgow,  county,  21 

Linlithgow,  town.  22 

Lioiueus,  22 

Linnet,  25 

Linsred,  27 

Linseed  Oil.  27 

Unthurifl  [  Foramlailera,  veL  x., 

Lm4chia,  27  [F-^^J 

Linum,  27 

Linum  Usitalbeiaiuni,  27 

Lins,  2*i 

Lion,  28 

Lip  [Hare  Lipl 

Lfpari  Island*,  $6 

Lippe,  nver  |  Rhi  je] 

Lippe.  36 

Lfpsms,  S8 

Lip  Are.  38 

Lipdrtts,  39 

U<|M»Uoa4d| 


Liquidambar,  38 

Lsquofice  [Gtymlusaj 

Lino-lendron  [Tulip  Tiee] 

Liria  [Campania] 

Lisbon,  38 

Lift>um,  40 

Liscov,  C.  L^  40 

Liaieux,  41 

Liskvard.  41 

Lisle,  or  L'lUe  [Vanduta] 

Lisk,  WillMm  de,  41 

LisaM>re,  42 

Lttaa.  ia  Poeen.  43 

Lissa,  in  Prutsiaa  Sileiia,  43 

Litaa  [  Maii'lw] 

Lift,  Ciril  [CivU  List] 

Listing  rKnli»tment] 

Litany,  43 

Li-tchi.  43 

Litharge  [Lead] 

Lithic  And  [Lric  Acid] 

Ltthium,  43 


LtthMoMoa  [MytiltdaJ 

Lithography,  44 

LithiSlrlaus  [Cirripeda,  vel.  vii« 
p.  20iJ 

Lithootnptics,  46 

Lithophiicida,  46 

Lithostiotion.  51 
j  Lith6trya  [i'lmpada,  vol.  vli., 

p.  208) 
I  Litht'ttomy,  51 
!  Lithotnt),  .S.I 
I  Lithuioia.  53 
!  Lit(.»i>a,  55 
'  Litmuf,  55 
■  Litre,  56 
I  Littleton.  Thomas   56 

Lit*0fi  >a  'Turbmid*| 

Littuiei,  *»7 
'  Litiir)o-.  57 

Lltuui,  59 

Lituusi.au«(urst\  58 
I  Liulpraiwliw,  5n  ^1  ^ 

ifciMui[»irci4i])ogle 
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Live  Stuck,  58 
Liver,  59 

Liver;  Diseases  of,  60 
Liverpool  6 1 
Lfviu  [AufHistus] 
Lfvius  Andron(cui,  64 
LIviut,  Titua,  64 
Liv6nia»  66 
Liv6neca   [Isopoda,   vul.  xiii., 

p.52| 
Livomo,  67 
Livre,  68 
Lixivium,  68 

Lizard  fLacertiado);  Satirians] 
Liz.ird-  Point  [Cornwall] 
Ljunf;an-Klf  [  Angwrmauland] 
LjusnaD-Klf  [Sweden] 
Liuma,  68 

Llaudaff  [Glamorganihirol 
Llundilo-Vuvr     [Caermarthcn- 

shire] 
LUudovery  [Caennarthenshire] 
LUui'lly  [Caermart  hen  shire] 
Llangollen  [DenbighshireJ 
LIuiioii  [Plains] 
Llanrwst  [Denbighshire] 
Lo,  St.,  7o 
Loach  [Cubitis] 
Loadstone  [Iron  (Ores)  ] 
Loam*  75 
I^aogo,  76 
LuukaceK*  76 
Lot>4ria  fBulIadas,  Tul.  vL  p. 

II] 

Lub^ira,    Vasco     [Anudis    de 
Oaulaj 

L'Ol»el,  Matthew.  77 

Lobelia  InHita,  77 

Lobeli&cea,  77 

Lobipes,  77 

Lobo,  Jerome,  77 

Lobopby'llia,  77 

Lobster  [Astacus;  Cruitacet; 
Homarus  ] 

Lobuliiia.  78 

Locanio  [Tic i no] 

Lochabcr,  78 

Loches  [ludreet  Loire] 

Loci  [Locus] 

Luck,  Matthew,  78 

Locke,  John,  78 

Locked- J  aw  [Tetanus] 

Lockeren,  82 

Locris,  82 

Locus.  82 

Li>cti»t,  82 

Locust  Tree,  83 

Locusta  (Cruataceology)  [Pali- 
nurus] 

Loddou  [Berkshire] 

Loddve,  83 

Lodi,  province,  83 

I^i,  town,  83 

Lttfodrn  I  viands  [Trondheim] 

Log  and  Logline.  84 

LoglK)ard  and  Logbook,  84 

Logarithms,  84 

Loguiithmic  Curve  and  Loga- 
rithmic Spiral,  87 

I^>gic  [Organou] 

Lugi4tir  ( Proportional ) 

LAgvis,  87 

Lof;wood,  88 

I^oheia  [Arabia] 

L«»ir  et  Cher,  bH 

Loire,  river,  90 

Loire,  drpartmeut,  91 

Loire,  Haute,  92 

Loire,  lulcrieure,  94 

I^irft,9G 

L-kmln,  9S 

Lollf^u  [Si«pia*1»;  Teuthidv] 

Lclt^opHis     [Sepiadv  ;     Tvut* 
hid«] 

ly»hi.m,  9S 

LMlliir.i*.  99 

Lom4i6t-era«,  99 

Lumbaril,  99 

Lombardic  Ar«hitccturt,  99 
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Lombnrdo-Veuetian   Kingdom, 
100 

Lombardy   and    Lombard   Ci- 
tie%  104 

Lombez  [^Gers] 

Lombhook,  108 

Lomond,  Loch,  108 

Lomonosov,  M.  V.,  109 

Lonch^res,  109 

Louch6pteri8.  109 

LonchCira,  109 

London, 109 

London  Clay,  129 

Lbndon,  New  [Connecticut] 

Londonderry,  county,  129 

Londonderry,  city,  133 

Long,  Roger,  13  > 

Long  Island  [New  York] 

Long,  in  music,  135 

Longford,  136 

Longfaus,  138 

Longi|'enncs,  139 

Longirostrcs,  139 

Longitude  and  Latitude,  139 

Longitude   and   Latitude,   Mo- 
thods  of  Finding,  140 

Lon  gland,  145 

Longobards,  145 

Longomontdnus,  147 

Longus,  148 

Longwy  [Moselle] 

Lons-leSaunier  [Juru] 

Loo-Choo  Islands  [Lieou-Kieou 
Islands] 

Looe,  £a^(t  and  West  [Corn- 
wall! 

Loon  (ornithology),  148 

Lop,  Lake  [TurkiHtan] 

Lope  de  Vega  [Vega] 

L6phiad»,  14S 

L6phio<lou,  148 

Lophorina   [Bird  of  ParadisOf 
vol.  iv.,  p.  421] 

Lophophonis  [Phasbnidse] 

L6photes,  149 

Lupholus,  149 

Lophara,  149 

Loph)'ropa  [Branchiopo<la,Yol. 
v.,  p.  339] 

L6phyrus,  149 

Loranth&ccK,  149 

Lorca,  149 

Lord- Advocate  of  Scotland,  149 

Lord-KeejHsr,  150 

Lord-Lieutenant,  1 50 

Lord  of  Misrule,  151 

Lords,  House  of,  151 

Lordship  [Liet] 

Lor^to,  16i 

Lorenio  de*  Medici,  152 

LoricAria,  152 

Lnric&ta,  152 

LiSrieut,  152 

L6ri|H;*  [V»*nerid»] 

Loris  [L^muridoe  ;  Nycticebus ; 

Stenop^] 
Lorn,  152 
Lorraine,  152 

Lorraine,  Cardinal  de  [Guiie] 
Lory  fPsittacidie] 
L<is»,  154 

Lostwitliiel  [Cornwall] 
Lot,  liver,  154 
Lot,  department,  154 
Lot  et  Oaroone,  156 
Loihairo  [Germany] 
Lotharingia  [Lorraine] 
Lothiatis,  168 
Lotions,  160 
Lottrnes,  160 
Lotus,  161 
Lou(!6ac.  162 
Loudun  [Vtenne] 
L<mgh  Diver,  162 
Loughborough  [Leicestershire] 
Loughrra  [Ualway] 
L  uis  L— XVIII.,  162—170 
Louis  d*Or.  171 
Louis,  St.  [MiMouri] 
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Louisbourg  [Cape  Breton] 

Louisiade  Islands,  171 

Louisiana,  171 

LouifcviUe  [Kentucky] 

LouU,  174 

Lourdes  [Pyrcn^  Sup^ricures] 

Louse  [Pediculus] 

Louth,  175 

Louth  [Lincolnshire] 

Loutherbourg,  178 

Louvain,  178 

Louviers,  179 

Louvre  [Paris] 

Love- Apple,  1/9 

Low  Countries,  179 

Lower  Greensand  [Cretaceous 

Group] 
Lowth,  William,  179 
Lowth,  Robert,  179 
Loxa,  180 
LoxUds,  180 
Loxodromic  Spiral,  183 
Loyola  [Jesuits] 
Lozdre,  183 
LU  beck.  185 
Lubcck  (principality)  [Olden- 

burg] 
Lubienietski,  186 
Lublin,  province,  186 
Lublin,  town,  186 
Luc,  De  [DeLuc] 
LucinuM,  187 
Lucas,  Paul,  187 
Lucca,  Duchy  of,  187 
Lucca,  town,  1 88 
Lucem  [Luzern] 
Lucern  (agriculture),  188    * 
Lucem&ria,  189 
Lucia,  St,  189 
Lucian,  1b9 
Lucian,  St.  190 
Lfirida,  190 
Lucifer,  190 
Lucilius,  190 
Luclna    (conchology)    [Vene- 

rid»l 
Lficius  I..  II.,  111,191 
Lucknow,  191 
Lucou  [Vendue] 
Liifon  [Philippine  Islands] 
Lucii  tia  THnitus,  M.  J.] 
LMcrttins',  191 
Lucrine  Lake  [Avemo] 
Lucu  ia,  192 
Lociillus,  192 
Ludlow.  \V1 
Ludl.iw  Rocks,  192 
Ludlow,  Kdm-nd,  193 
Ludolphus,  193 
Ltig&no  [T>cino] 
Lugo  [Galicia] 
Luke,  St.,  193 
Luke,  St..  Go««|)elof,  194 
Lulea-Kif  [Bothnia] 
Lully,  Raymund,  194 
Lully,  Juan  Buptikte,  195 
Lumbago  [RheiiindttsniJ 
Lumbrictis,  196 
Lummc,  197 
Lunacy,  197 
Lunar  Ol>setvation,  198 
Lunar  Theory,  198 
Lunatic  [Limacy] 
Lunatic  Asylums,  198 
Lunation  [Moon] 
Lund,  199 

Lundin,  Sir  Alan,  199 
Lundy  Island  [Devonshire] 
Lune,  Limule,  129 
Lune,  river  [Lancashire] 
LOneburg.  tluchy,  199 
LUneburg.  town,  200 
Luntl  [Hcrault] 
Lunette,  200 
Luneville,  200 
Lung*  [  Uespiratiou] 
Lungs,  Diseases  of  the,  201 
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Lupa  (crustaccology")    [Porta- 
nidae] 

Lupiuite,  202 

Lupious,  202 

Lup6nia  [Cyprs.da|  ToLviii.jv. 
256] 

Lupulin,  202 

Lupulite  202 

Lupus,  203 

Lure  [Sadne,  UautiJ 

LtiridflB.  203 

Lus4tia  [Lauvitz] 

Lusignun  [Cyprus] 

LusiUnia  [Ponugal] 

Lustrum,  203 

Lute,  203 

Lutcfl.  in  chemistry,  203 

Luther,  203 

Luton,  207 

Lutra  [OttcrJ 

Lutraria    (conchology)    [Pjk*- 
ridea] 

Lutrfcola  (concholog))    rPili>- 
ridea] 

Lutteiwotth  [Leiccstcndiiivl 

Lutscn  [GustavuM  AdolphirsJ 

Luxembourg,  207 

Luxor  [Kgj'pt ;  Thebes] 

Luzem,  canton,  208 

Luz^rn,  town,  209 

Luzon  [PhiUppine  Islands] 

Lyc4<m  [Uycrua-Dog] 

Lyca^nia,  209 

Lycesta,  210 

L/cia,210 

Lycium,  210 

Ly'codon,  211 

Ly'copus  Europspus,  21 1 

Lycopcrdon,  2 1 1 

Ly'cophris  [Foram'mi&ra,  voL 
X.,  p.  348] 

Ly'cophron,  211 

Lycopodi&cese,  212 

Lycopodites,212 

Lyc6ri8,  212 

Lycurgus  [Sparta] 

Lycurgus,  orator,  212 

Lycu*,  river  [Anatul'a] 

Lydford,212 

Lydgate,2l3 

Ly'dia,  213 

Lydi.m  Mode  [Mode] 

Lydus,  J.  1^,215 

Lye,  Hdward,  215 

L)meRe,;is.  215 

Lymtiord  [Jutland] 

Lymington,  215 

Lymnea  [L\miteant] 

Lxmnon-a  .zoology),  216 

Luniinrta,  216 

Lymph,  Lymi-hatics.  215 

I.vnceus  [BranchtoiHxia,  voI.T^ 
i-  342] 

I«ynchburg  [Virginia] 

Lynn,  210 

Lynx,  217 

Lynx  (contitcIUtion),  221 
L>on,  2Jl 

Lyon  King  at  Arms  [UtraU] 

Lyonais.  2j5 

Ly6nsia,  2'.'6 
L)  [Hirnix,  225 

Lyra  iconstellatiotO,  225 

Lyra  (omitliolog)*)  [MvnuraJ 

Lyre,  225 

Lyric  Poetry,  226 

L}ncs,  227 

Lyriuc^phaius  [Igiianid*]^ 

Lyrtirus    [Black-Cock;   Tetm* 

ontdie] 
Ly»  [Belgium;   Schrldej 
Lyia tiller,  227 
Ly'iias,  2J7 
L>sMice,228 
Ly%(machus.  228 
L\  sip  pus  22H 
Ly'smata,  229 


Lunulites  [Cellarwa,  vol.vi.,p.  I  Lythrfceev.  229 
400]  I  Ly ttelton,  Georjre.  Lord,  2» 
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M  is  the  labial  letter  of  the  liauid  series.  For  the  various 
forms  of  the  characters  by  which  it  has  been  denoted  in  the 
chief  European  languages,  see  Alphabet. 
Ilie  changes  to  which  it  is  liable  are  chiefly  as  follows : — 
I.  if  is  interchanged  with  n.  Thus  m,  at  the  end  of 
Latin  cases  and  tenses,  is  generally  represented  by  an  n  in 
Greek.  Similarly  the  German  dlative  thm  and  accusative 
ihn  have  been  confounded  in  the  English  him,  which  is  at 
once  dative  and  accusative.  So  again  the  Grerman  boden, 
buierit  besen,  faden,  are  in  English,  bottom,  bosom,  ^besom 
or  broofiif  /athom.  And  even  in  the  Greek  language,  not- 
withstanding its  aversion  to  a  final  fi,  inscriptions  exhibit 
sach  forms  as  rofi  patriXta,  aiOtfp  fufi  fovxag,  &c.,  where  the 
oasal  is  modified  so  as  to  accord  witn  the  initial  letter  of 
the  following  word. 

2.  if  with  b.  Thus  in  Latin,  hiems  co-exists  with  hiber- 
nut,  tumeo  with  tuber,  glomus  with  globus,  fama  with 
fabulcL  This  interchange  explains  the  form  of  summus, 
the  superlative  of  sub,  of  sumo  for  subimo,  and  perhaps 
that  oimelior,  as  the  comparative  of  benus  or  belus,  the  old 
forai  of  bonus;  whence  bene,  bellus,  /SeXrcpoc,  fieXrivroe, 
'^rrivroc,  &c.  Again,  pporoQ  is  equivalent  to  fiporog,  and 
10  related  to  the  l^tin  mor-i  and  the  Sanskrit  mri.  In  our 
ova  language  husband  is  a  corruption  of  houseman,  dominus, 
the  correlative  of  housewife, 

3.  M  with  p.  Hence  the  Greek  forms  o/A/ia,  Ttrvfifiai, 
&c,  for  ovfia,  rtrviTfjiai,  &c.  So  the  Greek  preposition  fura 
has  a  form  inSa,  and  the  Greek  fioXvfiSog  is  in  Latin 
plumbum. 

4.  M  with  r.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  Welsh 
language.  Hence  the  name  Roman  was  transferred  into 
that  tongue  with  a  v  (or  rather  an  /,  which  is  pronounced 
as  r)  in  place  of  the  m ;  and  the  Latin  amnis  is  believed 
to  be  identical  with  the  Welsh  4/<>''»  pronounced  Avon,  The 
Latin  language  too  has  promulgare,  apparently  for  provul- 

\gare. 

I  5.  M  with  w  probably.  This  interchange  follows  easily 
from  the  last,  and  is  a  natural  step  towards  the  next.  The 
German  mit  seems  to  be  identical  with  our  own  with.  In 
Greek  too  yua,  '  one,'  and  the  particle  fiev  (which  also  ap- 
pears to  denote  *  one,' and  so  to  correspond  to  hi,  *two,' 
probably  a  corruption  of  lv6),  seem  to  have  passed  through 
t  form  Yia,  F<  v,  oefore  they  became  m  and  iv.  Compare  the 
old  Latin  oeno  and  the  English  one  as  it  is  pronouncedL 

6.  M  disappearing.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
^n  at  the  beginning  of  words.  See  what  is  said  above ;  and 
compare  the  Greek  /uxpcc  with  axp^>  V^lih^^  vith  oxXiC<i», 
the  Latin  manus  with  the  Teutonic  hand,  the  Latin 
^re-re  with  the  English  earn.  At  the  end  of  words  at 
least,  the  loss  of  an  m  is  very  common,  particularly  after  o. 
Thus  the  Greek  and  Latin  verb  oAen  has  the  first  person 
ending  in  o,  where  analogy  would  lead  to  om  ;  scribo,  rvjrrw. 
Compare  in  Latin  the  words  sum,  inquam,  besides  the  other 
^naes  scribebam,  scribam,  &c.;  anu  in  Greek  the  middle 
form  rvjrrou-m,  rvirric-ai,  TvicTiT-ai,  which  would  seem  to 
have  been  formed  from  an  old  active,  rvirrofi,  rvirrtQ,  ruirrir, 
vith  the  addition  of  a  fixed  suffix  denoting  seif.  In  Latin 
Ul  the  adverbs  ending  in  o,  signifying  motion  to,  appear  to 
bave  lo!it  an  m,  viz.  quo,  eo,  &c.  Hence  adeo,  quoad,  occur 
^  conjunction  with  a  preposition  which  elsewhere  requires 
in  accusative.  Again,  an  m  has  been  lost  in  postea,  anted, 
Oostilla,  &c. ;  compare  postquam,  antequam,  &c.  Lastly, 
the  use  of  rcfert  med,  refert  Ciceronis,  interest  med,  &c., 
»re  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  full  forms,  rem/ert 
fifam,  rem  feri  Ciceronis,  inter  rem  est  meam.  Such  a 
Bse  of  res  accords  well  with  the  phrases,  in  rem  meam  est, 
t  re  tua  est. 

7.  M,  like  the  other  liquids,  but  not  so  frequently,  is 
liable  to  change  its  position  with  regard  to  the  vowel  of  a 
R>ot.  Thus  in  Greek  the  root  rifi,  cut,  may  take  the  form 
^f^;  and  Zafia-ut  has  derivatives  where  the  /i  is  next  to 

The  letter  M,  or  rather  a  symbol  somewhat  like  it,  for 
rbich  modem  printers  have  found  it  convenient  to  substi- 
tute that  letter,  was  used  by  the  Romans  to  denote  a  thou- 
>and.  It  is  commonly  said  that  this  character  was  thus 
ued  because  it  is  the  initial  of  mille;  but  see  Numsrals, 
P.  C,  No.  880 


MAAR,  the  Grerman  term  for  certain  extinct  volcanic 
craters,  especially  in  the  Eifel,  which  are  filled  with  lakes. 
Others  not  different  in  origin  are  called  See.  Each  term 
alludes  to  the  watery  expanse.  Thus  the  Laacher  See,  the 
Maars  of  Daun,  Ulmen,  &c.,  are  all  volcanic  craters,  situ- 
ated on  eminences,  but  sunk  so  much  below  the  level  of  the 
country  as  to  have  received  the  surface  drainage,  and  to 
have  formed  a  series  of  lakes.  Those  which  have  no  ap- 
parent outlet  for  the  waters  are  considered  by  Dr.  Daubeny 
specially  to  have  claims  to  the  title  of  *  Maars.* 

MAAS.    [Rhine.] 

MAASLXJYS  (orMaaslandsluys)  is  a  pretty  considerable 
town  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of 
South  Holland,  about  10  miles  west  of  Rotterdam,  in  51^ 
55'  N.  lat  and  4°  14'  £.  long.  It  is  situated  on  an  arm  of 
the  Maas  called  t'Scheuer  or  Sluys-diep,  which  here  empties 
itself  into  the  North  Sea.  It  has  a  tolerable  harbour.  The 
inhabitants,  7000  in  number,  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  cod 
and  herring  fisheries,  the  produce  of  which  is  exported  in 
considerable  quantities. 

MAASTRICHT  (Mastricht,  or  Maestricht,  Trajectum 
ad  Mosam),  the  capital  of  the  Dutch  part  of  the  province  of 
Limburg,  is  in  50°  48'  N.  lat.  and  b""  43'  E.  long.,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Maas  (or  Maese),  at  the  junction  of  that  river  with 
the  small  stream  of  the  Jaar.  It  is  divided  by  the  Maas 
into  two  parts,  which  are  connected  by  a  handsome  stone 
bridge  500  feet  in  length.  The  part  on  the  right  bank  is 
properly  a  suburb,  called  Wyck.  Maastricht  is  a  pretty, 
regular,  and  well  built  town.  It  contains  some  large 
SQuares,  such  as  the  extensive  market-place,  and  the  parade, 
which  is  surrounded  with  avenues  of  trees.  Among 
the  public  buildings  the  roost  remarkable  are  the  very  hand- 
some townhall,  with  a  public  library,  in  the  great  market- 
place, and  the  church  of  St.  Gervais.  There  are  six  Roman 
Catholic,  one  Lutheran,  and  three  Calvinist  churches, 
twenty-one  churches  belonging  to  dissolved  monas- 
teries, two  hospitals,  two  orphan  asylums,  and  a  Ly- 
ceum. The  population  is  22,000  inhabitants,  who  have 
considerable  manufactories  of  woollen  cloth,  flannel,  leather, 
fire-arms,  soap,  and  extensive  breweries  and  distilleries. 
In  the  adjacent  country  they  likewise  cultivate  madder,  to- 
bacco, and  succory. 

Maastricht  is  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  the  Ne- 
therlands, and  the  key  to  the  kingdom  on  that  side.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  Maas  is  St  Peter's  mountain  (Peters- 
berg),  upon  which  a  citadel  was  erected  in  the  year  1 703. 
The  level  tract  between  the  town  and  St.  Peter's  mountain 
can  be  laid  under  water  by  means  of  sluices.  This  moun- 
tain is  very  remarkable  on  account  of  its  fine  stone  quar- 
ries, to  which  there  is  an  entrance  on  the  side  next  the 
Maas,  through  which  waggons  are  driven  and  loaded  with  the 
blocks  of  stone,  which  they  convey  to  the  banks  of  the 
river.  This  quarry,  extending  over  a  tract  twelve  leagues 
in  circumference,  is  traversed  by  a  great  number  of 
horizontal  passages,  which  are  supported  by  square 
pillars.  In  various  places  there  are  openings  for  the 
admission  of  air  ana  l^l^t,  and  small  water- cisterns. 
At  one  place,  called  the  Fountain,  there  is  a  pretty  large 
basin  of  water,  into  which  a  small  stream  flows,  that  issues 
from  the  foot  of  a  fossil  tree.  In  time  of  war,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  surrounding  country,  with  their  cattle, 
found  a  secure  refuge  in  this  quarry,  which  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  receiving  40,000  persons.  The  passages,  said  to 
be  20,000  in  number,  intersect  and  cross  each  other  in  all 
directions,  forming  such  an  intricate  labyrintii,  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  venture  into  it  without  an  experienced  guide. 

{Beschryving  van  het  Kon,  der  Nederlanden,  &c.,  van  N. 
G.  van  Kampen;  Hassel's  Handbuch;  Stein,  Geog,  Lexi- 
con ;  Cannabich,  Lehrbuch.) 

MAASTRICHT  ROCKS.  The  rock  of  St.  Peter's  moun- 
tain is  generally  of  a  granular  texture,  and  to  geological 
observers  presents  a  sort  of  middle  character  between  chalk 
and  particular  parts  of  the  •calcaire  grossier'  of  the  Paris 
basin.  The  geological  relation  thus  suggested  is  confirmed 
by  the  organic  remains,  which,  with  many  points  of  specific 
resemblance  to  the  ordinary  fossils  of  the  chalk,  exhibit 
likewise  some  generic  relations  to  the  Tertiary  series.    Ac* 
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cordingly,  the  place  in  the  scale  of  strata  now  assifrned  by 
common  consent  to  the  Maastricht  rocks  is  in  immodiate 
fiuperposition  above  the  chalk  of  England,  and  at  some 
small  interval  below  the  calcaire  gro^sier  of  Paris.  It  may 
bo  considered  as  an  upper  part  of  the  chalk  Ibnnation,  and 
is  paralleled  by  observed  cases  in  the  south-west  of  France. 
It  is  principally  to  Dr.  Fitton  ('  Prooeedinf^t  of  Geol  Soc.  of 
London,*  1829)  that  English  geologists  owe  the  establish- 
ment of  this  important  classification. 

St.  Peter's  mountain  is  rich  in  fossils,  some  of  which  lie  in 
flint  nodules,  and  others  in  the  stone.  A  few  years  ago  the 
bones  of  some  ruminant  quadrupeds  were  offered  ibr  sale  at 
Maastricht,  and  were  described  as  from  this  hill,  but  they 
did  not  really  belong  to  the  antient  rock.  The  genuine  re- 
mains are  however  very  remarkable;  in  particular  the  great 
aquatic  reptile,  imagined  to  be  a  crorodile  by  Faujas  St. 
Fond,  but  determined  to  have  other  analogies  to  the  Lacer- 
tiadn  by  Cuvier,  who  named  it  Mosasaurus :  vertcbrco  of 
this  animal  have  been  found  in  the  chalk  of  England  and 
Sweden.  A  very  large  species  of  marine  turtle  (Chelonia) 
has  also  been  completely  examined  by  Cuvier  from  this 
locality.  Beautiful  teeth  of  fishes,  shells  of  Nautili,  Bacu- 
lites,  Belemnitcs.  Hippurites,  Inocerami,  OstreoD,  Echinida, 
Terebratule,  and  Polypiaria  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  in- 
teresting collections  at  Maastricht,  and  go  far  to  prove  the 
truth  of  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  strata  of  St.  Peter's 
mountain  are  more  allied  to  the  chalk  than  to  the  calcaire 
grossier — the  newest  of  the  Secondary,  rather  than  the  oldest 
of  the  Tertiary  rocks. 

(Dr.  Fitton  in  GeoL  Proceedings  and  Tranmctions ; 
Meyer,  Paltpoloeica ; ,V on  Dechen,  Handbuch,  &c.) 

MABILLO'N,  JEAN,  born  in  1632,  studied  at  the 
college  of  Rheiras.  He  took  vows  in  the  congregation  of 
St  Maur,  belonging  to  the  order  of  Benedictines,  in  1654. 
He  afterwards  assisted  Father  U^Acherv  in  his  collection  en- 
tilled  •  Spicilcgium/  and  also  edited  the  works  of  Si.  Ber- 
nord.  In  166H  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his  'Acta 
Sanctorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti,'  Iwing  the  Fasti  of  his 
order,  preceded  by  a  learned  introduction,  *  Pra*fationes  in 
Acta  Sanctorum.*  Mabillon  was  afterwanls  sent  to  Italy 
by  Louis  XIV.  to  make  a  collection  of  books  and  MSS. 
for   the   royal  library.     On  his  return   ho  publislicd   his 

•  Museum  Italicum,*  1689,  a  kind  of  literary  ond  anti- 
quarian itinerary  of  Italy,  in  whicn  he  briefly  describes  the 
towns  that  he  visited,  and  more  at  length  the  churches  and 
convents,  especially  those  of  his  order,  such  as  Monte- 
Ca«ino,  Vallorobrosa,  &c.,  the  libraries  and  colleges,  the 
rare  MSS.,  inscriptions,  and  other  curiosities.  This  work 
is  followed  by  learned  dissertations  upon  subjects  of  eccle- 
siastical history  and  paleography.  The  second  volume  of 
the  'Museum  Italicum'  is  occupied  by  a  ' Commentarius  in 
Ordinem  Romanuni/  or  Commentary  on  the  ritual  of  the 
various  services,  or  liturgy,  and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman 
Church,  which  are  there  exhibited  at  full  length.  He  had 
previously  publislicd  *  Do  Uturgia  Gallicana  libri  tres,*  IG8j, 
in  which  he  compares  the  Galilean  with  the  Mozarabic 
liturgv 

Mabillon  wrote  also  tne  'Iter  Germanicum,'  bemg  a 
similar  tour  through  part  of  Germany,  namely,  Suabia,  Hel- 
vetia, and  Bavaria,  which  he  likewLse  undertook  by  order 
of  l^uis  XIV.  In  this  journey  ho  visited  the  abbeys  and 
libraries  of  St.  Gall,  Augsburg,  &c.,  and  among  others  the 
secluded  Benedictine  con\'ent  of  Tegern  See,  where  he  and 
his  companion  met  with  a  very  scurvy  reception  iVom  the 
librarian,  a  rough  Bavarian,  who  hated  them  as  being  French- 
men, and  the  more  so  as  they  caused  him  to  be  called  out  of 
the  refectory  to  attend  upon  them.  Ho  olso  wrote  an  '  Iter 
Burgundicum,*  which   is  among  his  posthumous  works: 

*  Ouvrages  Posthumes  de  D.  Jean  Mabillon  et  D.  Thierri 
Ruinart,  Benedicti  us  de  la  Congregation  do  St  Maur,* 
3  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1721.  This  interesting  collection  contains, 
amonij  other  valuable  matter,  Mabillon's  correspondence, 
and  his  *  Reflexions  sur  Ics  Prisons  des  Ordres  Relii^ieux,' 
in  which  he  censure**  the  cruelties  practised  in  several  mo- 
nastic houses  against  those  monks  who  transgressed  the  rules 
of  their  order,  and  speaks  among  others  of  the  famous 
Vcule  in  Pace,  or  subterraneous  dungeons  in  which  some 
were  confined  till  they  died.  This  strange  authority  exer- 
cised by  communities  over  the  liberty  and  life  of  individuals, 
uncontrolled  by  and  unknown  to  the  state,  is  one  of  the 
most  repulsive  features  of  the  monastic  system. 

In  the  above  collection  of  Ouvrages  posthumes  are : 
•Dibcours  sur  les  Ancieanes   Sepultures  do  not  Rois,* 


'  Remarques  sur  les  Antiquit£s  do  TAbbayr  de  St.  tVvA 
'  Uistoire  de  la  Contestation  sur  I'Autear  de  riimta:.da  ^ 
Jesus  Christ*  [Kb M PIS,  Thomas  a],  'Lcttre*  et  Ecriu  •« 
les  Etudes  Monastiques.'    These  last  concern  •  cmnk^a 
controversy  between  the  Abb6  de  Rancf ,  the  fuuniUr  •#  tbr 
order  of  the  Treppists,  and  the  Benedicti oe*.     Oc  Rsar#. 
in  his  ascetic  enthusiasm,  bad  forbidden  hts  m  aks  d 
scientific  studies,  and  indeed  all  reading  except  the  Bff^art 
and  a  few  monastic  tracts.    The  rest  of  the  tltrgj,  1ms 
secular  and  regular,  took  the  alarm,  and  M sbiOoii  was  ir 
quested  to  defend  monastic  studies  and  Umtnio^  m  ptiltri  j 
compatible  with  piety  and  religious  discipline,  ••  tM  U«r.^ 
dictine  order  had  fully  proved.    Mabillon  aceordincl^  vnMi* 
his  'Trait^  des  Etudes  Monastiaues,'  in  16*1,  wtutti  w^t 
received  with  great  applause,  and  was  translated  into  lAtm 
and  other  languages.  This  led  to  a  eontroveny  with  Raiy^. 
who  had  the  worst  of  it :  *  Reflexions  sur  la  R^nan^r  6t 
lAbb6  delaTrapjpe.*  1692.    Another  coot  rovefvy  whir  b  Ms 
billon  had  with  Rome  concerning  the  worship  of  r^»n  «< 
unknown  persons  whose  bones  were  found  io  toe  catanoa^ 
fllU  part  of  the  posthumous  works:  *  Lettres  ct  Kent*  «? 
le  Culte  des  Saints  inconnus.*  They  contain  alw  a '  Voaub 
D.  Io.  Mabillonis  de  quibosdam  Isaadi  Vomn  Opotoihi' 
While  Mabillon  was  at  Rome,  he  was  asked  bis  opdM  bf 
the  Congregation  of  the  Index  oonceming  some  writiap</ 
Isaac  Vossius,  in  which  that  scholar  gave  the  picfcJWKe  is 
the  chronology  of  the  Septuagint  over  that  of  the  Hebrrv 
text,  and  in  another  place  maintained  that  the  deince  hsH 
not  been  universal.    Mabillon  said  that  ahhottch  oe  be- 
lieved that  the  opinions  of  Vossius,  especiaily  the  Uttt  r. 
were  not  correct,  yet  he  did  not  think  thai  they  coastiluud 
heterodoxy,  and  accordingly  the  Congregation  did  not  pUn 
Vossius  in  the  Index. 

Mobillon  wrote  also  *De  Re  Diplomotici  hbn  %n 
occedit  Commentarius  de  antiquis  Kegum  FraiKutsa 
Palatiis;'  ♦  Veterum  Scripturarum  varia  Spccimina.'  fcr .  i 
work  much  esteemed.  In  1/0 1  he  was  chosen  nwnbvr  f^ 
the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  in  1 703  he  pubhsbtd  t)  .* 
first  volume  of  bis  '  Annales  Ordinis  8.  Benedtrti,*  «fc'  *; 
he  brought  down  to  the  year  1 157,  6  vols,  folio.  He  <!  •  i 
at  Paris,  in  1707.  Mabillon  was  one  of  the  mo«t  Irani'*: 
men  of  his  age,  and  his  liberal  and  candid  di^positKvt  * 
clearly  exhibited  in  his  'Correspondence,*  and  in  h«ot»; 
posthumous  writings. 

MABLV,  ABBE'  DE,  bom  at  Grenoble  in  I7a^.  stw^: 
at  Lyon  in  the  Jesuit  College,  and  afterwards  went  to  Pin* 
where  ho  was  introduced  to  the  Cardinal  dc  Tptiriau  «& 
was  then  minister.     He  wrote  in   1 740  his  '  ParalMc  -i- 
Remains  et  des  Fran^ais,'  which  acquired  him  •  kni  •  * 
popularity.     He  was  employed  by  the  cardinal  aa  his  vo- 
tary, and  while  in  that  office  he  compiled  bis  *  Droit  fb'c 
de  I'Europe,  fbnd6  sur  les  TraitH'  a  useful  work  ia-y 
from  gooa  sources.     Mably  was  employed  in  sereral  •btt 
negotiations  between  1743-6,  after  wnich  heapprs  to  ki*' 
quarrelled  with  the  cardinal,  in  consequence  of  whcb  ? 
gave  up  his  official  prospects  for  a  studious  retirciiMot  H  • 
historical  works  are : — 1.  '  De  la  mani^rc  d*toire  I'llHlMrT . 
2.  *Der6tudede  THistoire;*  3.  'Observations sur IH at:  n 
delaGrdco;*  4.  'Observations  sur  lesRomains;*  5,  •(>■ 
servations  sur  THistoire  de  France,'  2  vols.  Ifaa,  \U\ 
with  a  posthumous  continuation  in  two  more  ^olmao^  pi> 
lishcd  in  1790  (this  is  the  best  of  his  historical  werls. .  ' 
'Entretiens  de  Phocion  sur  le  Rapport  de  la  Morak  ««-. 
la  Politique.'  Many  of  the  author's  views,  esperialH  m  *-.-  -- 
last  work,  are  visionary ;  such  as  a  community  or  gv**^" 
he  would  also  banish  commerce  and  the  fine  arts  ft-ra  > 
republic.    Mably  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  instil gtawu  ' 
Sparta.    He  died  at  Paris  in  1 783. 

MABOU'IA,  Fitxinger's  name  for  a  genus  of  SaarA--^ 
allied  to  the  Skinks  iScinoM). 
MABUSE.  or  MAUBEUGE,  JOHN,     This  emtnt-.t 

Sainter,  whose  proper  name  was  John  Gos&aert*  was  bjr^.  «: 
laubeuge  in  Hainault,  in  1499.  Nothing  is  knovu  ol  t  « 
parents,  or  of  the  name  of  tho  master  undor  wbce  *- 
studied.  It  is  evident  however  that  in  early  Ufe  he  miast  Ls* ' 
very  assiduously  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  natiuv.  u  i 
have  acquired  habits  of  industrv.  Considcnng  thst  be  «a» 
in  after-life  of  a  most  restless  ardent  temperament,  u»dalr>z£ 
in  dissolute  and  licentious  habits,  and  e^periiHy  add**  v. 
to  immoderate  drinking,  we  cannot  but  admire  tbe  pstjc^.-i 
fidelity,  and  labour  which  appear  in  his  wurks.  3l.*i 
writers  have  affirmed  that  he  went  early  to  Italr,  hot  0u,  i 
this  is  not  clearly  ucertained;  bat  wbateror  Mdotec^  fe* 
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mty  bave'derived  from  the  study  of  the  ^reat  masters  and 
of  the  antique,  he  never  attained  the  elegance  of  the  Roman 
school. 

Alter  his  return  from  Italy  he  lived  for  some  time  at 
Utrecht,  in  the  service  of  the  hishop,  Philip  of  Burgundy. 
From  Utrecht  he  went  to  Middelburg,  where  he  painted 
the  celebrated  altarpiece,  representing  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross,  for  the  great  church.    This  picture,  which  was  of 
extraordinary  dimensions,  was  highly  admired  by  Albert 
Durer.    The  church,  with  this  picture  and  all  the  treasures 
of  art  that  it  contained,  was  destroyed  by  lightning.    He 
seems  to  have  lived  in  a  very  extravagant  manner  at  Mid- 
delburg, and  was  at  last  thrown  into  prison ;  but  whether 
for  debts  or  for  some  excesses  is  not  known.    It  seems  to 
have  been  after  the  recovery  of  his  liberty  that  he  came  to 
London,  where  he  was  employed  in  the  servioeof  Henry  VIII. 
He  painted  the  king's  children,  and  many  portraits  of  the 
Bobiuty,  which  gained  him  great  reputation.    Several  of 
his  pictures  painted  in  England  are  still  in  existence,  and 
others  were  destroyed  in  the  fire  at  Whitehall  Palace.   One 
of  his  finest  works  is  at  Castle  Howard,  the  seat  of  the  earl 
of  Carlisle.    It  represents  the  Wise  Men's  Offering,  and  is 
a  rich  composition,  in  which  there  are  thirty  principal 
fif^res.    Dr.  Waagen,  in  his  *  Arts  and  Artists  in  England,' 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  this  picture,  which  is  in  as 
good  a  state  of  preservation  as  if  it  had  been  finished  only 
Yesterday.    Most  of  the  great  galleries  on  the  Continent 
have  specimens  of  his  works.    Among  these  are  three  in 
the  celebrated  ooUection  formed  by  Messrs.  Boisser6e,  which 
contained  above  300  pictures  by  the  antient  Gferman  mas- 
ters, which  they  saved  from  neglect  or  destruction  during 
the  wars  of  the  French  revolution,  and  which  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  king  of  Bavaria.    These  pictures  are  a 
very  large  and  splendid  composition,  representing  the  Cru- 
cifixion, the  archangel  Michael  overcoming  Satan,  and  a 
small  highly-finished  picture  representing  the  Virgin  Mary 
as  Queen  of  Heaven.    This  is  conjectured  to  be  the  pic- 
ture which  was  most  highly  extolled  during  his  lifetime, 
and  which  he  painted  while  in  the  service  of  the  mar- 
quis of  Verens,  a  wealthy  Flemish  nobleman,  and  in  which 
he  took  the  marchioness  and  her  son  as  models  for  the 
Virgin  and  Child.     This  nobleman  having  to  entertain 
the  emperor  Charles  V.,  put  all  the  persons  in  his  service 
into  new  and  splendid  liveries,  and  among  the  rest  ordered 
suits  of  rich  white  brocade  for  his  painter  and  two  others  of 
3iis  household.     Mabuse,  under  some  pretence,  got  pos- 
session of  the  brocade,  which  hp  sold,  and  spent  the  produce 
at  a  tavern.    When  the  great  day  came,  and  the  retainers 
and  servants  were  to  pass  in  procession  before  the  emperor, 
ti)e  dress  of  Mabuse  appeared  to  be  of  such  superior  white- 
ness and  beauty,  that  the  emperor  desired  to  examine  it, 
and,  to  his  astonishment  discovered  it  to  be  paper :    thus 
the  secret  came  out,  and   greatly  amused  the  company. 
It  is  said  that  Mabuse  died  m  1562,  but  neither  the  place 
nor  manner  of  his  death  is  known. 

Such  are  the  particulars  which  we  have  been  able  to 
collect  of  the  life  of  this  artist.    Three  different  accounts 
of  him  now  before  us  agree  in  giving  tho  dates  of  1499  and 
1562  as  those  of  his  birth  and  death.    There  is  however 
one  circumstance  which  is  absolutely  irreconcileable  with 
these  dates.    In  the  catalogue  of  the  pictures  belonging  to 
King  Charles  I.  is  *  Tho  chddren  of  I|enry  VII. :   Prince 
Arthur,  Prince    Henry  (afterwards    Henry  VIII.),    and 
Princess  Margaret.'    Dr.  Waagen,  who  saw  this  picture  at 
Hampton  Court,  says, '  As  Prince  Henry,  who  was  bom  in 
1492,  appears  to  be  about  seven  years  old,  the  picture  was 
painted  about  1499,  which  fixes  the  time  when  Mabuse  was 
in  England;'  but  1499  was  the  year  in  which  all  the  ac- 
counts fix  the  birth  of  the  artist  himself. 
MACA'CO.    [LEMURiDiE,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  419.] 
MACA'CUS,   a  barbarous  word  founded  on  the  term 
Macaco  (written  by  the  French  Macaque)^  which,  according 
«o  Cuvier  and  the  author  of  *  Natural  History  of  Monkeys, 
Vmars,  and  Opossums,*  appears  for  the  first  time  in  Marc- 
gmve's  •  Nat  Hist,  of  Brazil.'  as  tho  native  appellation  of  a 
kind  of  monkey  found  in  Congo  and  along  the  coasts  of 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  author  of  *  The  Natural  History  of 
Monkeys,'  &c.  observes  that  its  application  to  an  Asiatic 
^pecieri,  of  a  genus  totally  distinct  from  that  to  which  the 
aiumal  properly  bearing  it  really  belongs,  is  one  of  the 
it^ny  similar  errors  of  nomenclature  committed  by  Buffon, 
a-t  that  time  indeed  unavoidable  from  the  very  limited  know- 
l^ge  which  naturalists  pones&dd  on  tho  subject  of  specific 


distinctions,  and  especially  from  the  confusion  which  reigned 
in  the  geographical  part  of  zoology. 

Lac6pMe  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  Latinized  this 
term,  and  he  was  followed  by  otlier  French  zoologists  as 
well  as  by  those  of  other  countrieit.  The  Ouanderow  or 
Wander ow  appears  to  be  considered  the  type  of  the  genus, 
at  least  it  stands  at  the  head  of  the  heterogeneous  species 
comprehended  under  the  title. 

Thus  Cuvier  arranges  under  the  Macaques  the  following 
SimiadcB :  Silenus,  Sinica,  radtaia,  cynomolgua  and  cy- 
nocephaluSf  rhesus,  nemesirinOy  &c. 

Mr.  Gray  arranges  the  genus  as  the  last  of  his  subfamily 
Cercopithecina  (family  Hominidce), 

M.  Lesson,  who  makes  the  characters  of  the  genus  con- 
sist in  a  facial  angle  of  from  40  to  45  degrees ;  in  a  very 
strong  development  of  the  supraciliary  and  occipital  crests ; 
the  presence  of  pouches  and  callosities,  and  a  tail  more  or 
less  long,  gives  as  its  dental  formula  that  which  is  common 
to  so  many  of  the  SimiadcB,  viz. : 

Incisors  -;  Canines  7^;  Molars  ?-^  =  32: 
4  I  —  1  0  —  5 

and  he  arranges  under  it  the  following  species :  Silenus, 
Simcust  carbonarius,  radiatus,  cynomolgus^  rhesus,  neme" 
strinus,  and  speciosus. 

Sir  William  Jardine  adopts  the  genus  with  the  following 
species:  Macact\  Silenus,  Sinicus,  radiatus,  cynomolgus, 
rhesus,  nemestrinus,  and  niger, 

Mr.  Swainson,  who  also  adopts  the  genus,  gives  the  species 
the  English  appellation  of  Ape-Baboons,  and  he  considers 
that  they  are  distinguished  oy  an  elongated  muzzle,  as  in 
Macacus  carbonarius,  much  more  prominent  than  in  tho 
Cercocebiy  and  by  a  tail  more'or  less  lengthened :  he  is  also 
of  opinion  that  they  differ  from  the  Cyanocephali  (Cyno- 
cephali)  of  Cuvier,  or  True  Baboons,  because  their  noJtrils 
•open  obliquely  on  the  upper  part  of  the  muzzle.'  Mr. 
Swainson  thinks  that  the  form  of  these  animals,  neverthe- 
less, shows  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Cercocebi,  which  is 
further  increased  by  their  possessing  a  tail ;  although  this 
member  is  generally  so  short  thiU  it  seldom  equals  a  third 
of  the  length  of  the  body.  The  muzzle,  he  observes,  is  so 
much  elongated,  that  the  facial  angle  does  not  exceed  45"*, 
and  the  canine  teeth  are  strong  and  large.  He  further  re- 
marks that  it  deserves  attention,  that  some  of  the  species 
(as  M,  Silenus,  Sinicus,  and  rouliatUt)  are  remarkable  for 
having  crests,  which  either  assume  the  form  of  a  mane  or 
of  a  radiated  tuft.  The  Chinese  Bonnet  Monkey  has  tho 
hairs  disposed  in  this  manner,  while  its  elongated  muzzle, 
in  Mr.  Swainson's  opinion,  is  very  characteristic  of  tho 
genus,  and  he  states  that  the  form  of  these  animals  sepa- 
rates them  widely  from  the  monkeys :  it  is,  he  says,  stronj? 
and  compact,  while  their  disposition  is  cunning  and  mis- 
trustful. He  concludes  by  remarking,  that  the  crested 
species  inhabit  India,  and  that  the  others  aro  African. 
{Nat*  Hist,  and  Classification  of  Quadrupeds.) 

The  author  of  the  'Natural  History  of  Monkeys,  Lemurs, 
and  Opossums'  rejects,  for  substantial  reasons  given  in  that 
work,  the  genus  Macacus,  and  applies  the  term  Baboons,  as 
usually  unaerstood  and  applied  in  the  English  language,  to 
a  group  of  SimitB  co-ordinate  with  the  apes  and  monkeys^ 
as  described  by  him,  distinguished  from  the  apes  by  the 
equality  of  their  members,  their  cheek-pouches  and  ii>chial 
callosities,  and  from  the  monkeys  by  the  short  robust  mako 
of  their  bodies  and  extremities,  their  tubercular  tails,  too 
short  to  execute  the  functions  usually  assigned  to  that  organ, 
and  the  mountain  rather  than  sylvan  habitat  which  this 
conformation  necessarily  induces. 

*The  most  prominent  of  these  traits  of  structure,'  con- 
tinues the  author,  *  the  abbreviated  or  tubercular  nature  of 
the  tail,  is  the  idea  usually  attached  to  the  word  baboon, 
and  it  is  certainly  the  most  prominent  and  characteristic 
attribute  of  the  group ;  since,  as  we  have  frequently  had 
occasion  to  observe,  the  comparative  development  of  this 
organ,  if  not  the  immeiliate  cause,  is  at  all  events  the  most 
certain  index  of  the  habits  and  economy  of  these  animals  :* 
and  he  makes  the  baboons  thus  defined  comprise  two  dis- 
tinct genera,  Papio  and  Cynocephalus,  respectively  con- 
fined, with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  the  continents  of  Asia 
and  Africa. 

The  author  then  introduces  to  the  reader's  notice  the 
genus'  Papio  as  the  last  and  lowest  of  the  groups  which  in- 
habit the  Asiatic  contiuont  and  the  great  islands  of  tho 
Indian  Archipelago,  and  which  appear  to  occupy  in  these 
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regions  the  situation  which  the  Cynocephaii  fill  in  Africa. 
Of  the  forms  placed  hy  the  author  under  this  ^enut  the 
F^anderoo  and  Gelada  (Bapio  SHenus  and  Papto  Gelada) 
are  the  only  species  in  which  the  tail  acquires  any  len^h : 
it  never  reaches,  he  remarks,  beyond  the  houghs,  nor  is  it 
ever  employed  to  assist  the  progressive  motions  of  the  ani- 
mals as  among  the  Cercopithed,  These  species,  therefore, 
he  thinks  cannot  be  separated  with  any  kind  of  propriety 
from  the  Papios  with  tuberculous  tails,  merely  on  account 
of  their  comparative  length;  because  that  organ, though 
rather  more  developed  in  the  Wanderoo  and  Rhesus  than 
in  the  Magot  and  Papio  niger,  is  still  greatly  abbreviated  as 
compared  with  the  tails  of  the  Cercopithed^  and  entirely 
devoid  of  influence  as  an  element  in  the  habits  and  economy 
of  animal  life. 

The  following  is  given  by  M.  F.  Cuvier  as  the  dental  de« 
velopment  of  the  Macaques  and  Cynocephales,  and  is  taken 
from  the  Chinese  Bonnet  Monkey  {Macaque  Bonnet 
Chinois) 


Teeth  of  MAcacos,  fcc. 

Reverting  to  the  arrangement  of  the  author  of  the  Na- 
titrai  History  qf  Monkeys,  &c.,  we  find  the  Papios  divided 
into  two  small  groups,  cfistinguished  by  the  greater  or  less 
length  of  the  tad  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  tuberculous  form 
or  total  absence  on  the  other;  of  the  latter  the  well-known 
Magot,  or  Barbary  Ape,  is  an  example,  and  the  Wanderoo* 
{Macacut  Silenus  of  authors,  Papio  Silenus  of  the  author 
of  the  Nat,  Hist,  qf  Monkeys),  is  an  illustration  of  the 
former. 

Description  qf  the  Wanderoo, — Hair  deep  black  through- 
out, with  the  exception  of  the  long  beard  or  mane,  which 
descends  on  each  side  of  the  face  in  the  form  of  a  ruff^  ex- 
tending downwards  over  the  chest,  and  varying  from  an 
ash-gray  to  a  pure  white.  The  upper  part  of  the  face  be- 
tween the  eyes  naked  and  flesh-coluured  ;  Ihe  muzzle  per- 
fectly black.  Check-pouches  large,  callosities  of  consider- 
able size,  and  flesh-coloured.  Tailabout  half  as  long  as  the 
*  Uoo-tailod  Babooo  of  I'teonaat. 


body,  and  when  perfect,  which  in  captiTity  it  not  olUn  tht 
case,  terminating  in  a  brush  of  tufted  bain      (Benaeu.) 

Geographical  Distribution, — Peninsula  of  lodia,  Gryloo? 
CKnox).  M.  Duvauoel  saw  the  animal  in  the  meoaccrwtt 
Barracpore,  and  states,  according  to  M.  F.  Curier,  tbat  (b 
Indians  give  it  the  name  of  Nil  bandar,  or  perhaps*  as  tk 
author  of  Nat.  Hist,  of  Monkeys  observea*  more  properli 
nyl  or  neel  ^Aumitfr,  signifying  the  dark  bine  or  bUci 
bhunder;  but  this,  continues  the  last-mentioocd  aitthar. 
evidently  refers  merely  to  the  colour  of  the  bair,  and  an 
scarcely  be  the  real  appellation  of  the  animal,  which,  nut 
being  a  native  of  Bengal,  is  not  likely  to  have  a  Betifil«t 
name. 

Habits,  &e. — Father  Vincent  Maria  gives  tha  folWwiTv^ 
quaint  account  of  this  species.  '  There  are  found,*  tays  iW 
radre, '  four  sorts  of  monkeys  on  the  coast  of  Malabar;  tbe 
first  is  quite  black  with  glossy  hair  and  a  while  beard  nvA 
the  chin,  measuring  rather  more  than  a  palm  in  leoft^ 
The  other  monkeys  pay  to  this  so  profouna  a  respect  tktt 
they  are  humble  in  bis  presence,  as  though  they  appreQai«>d 
his  superiority.  The  princes  and  mighty  lords  bold  hia  m 
much  estimation  for  his  endowmenu  of  gravity,  capanti. 
and  the  appearance  of  wisdom  above  every  other  moDkrr 
He  is  readily  trained  to  enact  a  variety  of  ceremonies  uvi 
affected  courtesies,  which  he  goes  through  with  so  gravt  a 
face,  and  so  perfectly,  that  it  is  a  most  wonderful  thmg  t* 
see  them  so  exactly  performed  by  an  irratiooaJ  creatniVL' 

The  general  posture  of  the  aperies  is  on  all  foors  or 
seated ;  in  which  positions  it  usually  takes  itM  food,  eithrr 
by  the  hands  or  by  bringing  the  mouth  to  \L  lis  fir«t 
operation  in  feeding  is  generally  to  fill  the  cheek-poocbca.* 
It  sleeps  either  on  its  side  or  sitting,  bent  forward,  vd 
with  the  head  on  the  breast  Those  which  we  have  tcea  i: 
captivity  have  exhibited  varied  temperaments.  One  in  par- 
ticular was  all  life,  spirit,  and  mischief,  while  another  wu 
melancholy  and  staid  in  its  deportment ;  and  yet  the  beaki 
of  both  these  animals  appeared  to  be  equally  good,  nor  wai 
there  much  difference  in  their  ages. 


Wanderoa 


MACAO,  a  town  in  China,  situated  at 


the  sotHbtfB  «^« 
or  Cantoo  n^^' 


tremity  of  the  ipstuarv  of  theChoo  Kiang. 

21''  13^  N.  lat.  and  about  1 13*  E.  long.,  about  80  miUa  fr*«» 

Canton  by  sea.    It  is  built  on  a  low  sandy 

gitized  by  ^^JV^v/vi^ 
•  •  Flnt  inoallwd«  taM  mUoirvd.*— IUi@H. 
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Btretcbing  southward  from  the  island  of  Macao,  which  is 
separated  by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  larger  island  of 
Kiang-flhan-hien.  The  town  extends  across  the  central 
part  A  the  peninsula  from  the  roadstead  of  Macao  on  the  east 
to  the  interior  harbour  on  the  west,  and  is  somewhat  more 
than  half  a  mile  wide  in  this  direction,  whilst  from  north- 
east to  south-west  it  occupies  about  two  miles.  The  streets 
are  regular,  but  mostly  narrow.  A  considerable  number  of 
houses  have  been  built  by  the  Portuguese  and  other  Euro- 
pean inhabitants  in  the  European  style,  but  the  greater  part 
are  Chinese  buildings.  There  are  some  churches  and  con- 
I  vents  in  the  town,  and  also  three  small  fortresses  in  the 
neighbourhood.  A  wall  built  by  the  Chinese  across  the 
istlnnus  is  carefully  guarded  by  them,  and  the  Europeans 
are  not  permitted  to  pass  it  The  roadstead  of  Macao  is 
much  exposed  to  the  prevalent  gales  during  the  monsoons. 
The  interior  harbour  is  spacious,  well  sheltered,  and  has 
excellent  anchoring-ground ;  but  being  situated  out  of  the 
route  to  Canton,  and  open  only  to  the  south-west,  it  cannot 
well  be  used  during  the  south-western  monsoons.  For  that 
reason  it  is  rarely  entered  by  vessels,  which  commonly  lie  in 
the  harbour,  called  Typa  Cobrado,  which  is  formed  by  four 
small  rocky  islands,  lying  south  of  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  peninsula  on  which  Macao  is  built.  This  harbour  is 
not  large,  but  as  these  islands  are  high  and  enclose  it  almost 
completely  on  all  sides,  it  is  perfectly  safe,  even  during 
the  heaviest  gales.  The  entrance  for  vessels  is  from  the 
east,  but  boats  may  pass  through  the  northern  channel  di- 
rect to  the  town,  which  is  only  about  two  miles  distant. 
About  30  miles  north-east  of  Macao,  farther  up  the  scstuary, 
u  the  rocky  island  of  Lintin,  on  the  western  side  of  which 
is  excellent  anchor-ground,  where  the  larger  vessels  lie-to 
before  they  proceed  to  Canton,  and  where  an  extensive 
smuggling  trade  is  carried  on. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  Portuguese  possess  the 
Dovercignty  of  Macao ;  but  that  is  so  far  from  being  the  case, 
that  they  pay  a  ground-rent  amounting  to  500  taels  per 
annum,  and  Chinese  mandarins  inspect  periodically  the 
Portuguese  forts,  as  well  as  levy  a  duty  on  the  Macao  ship- 
ping. A  civil  mandarin,  called  Tso-tang,  resides  within  the 
town,  as  governor  in  the  name  of  the  emperor  of  China ;  he 
koeps  a  watchful  eye  on  the  inhabitants,  and  communicates 
information  to  his  superiors.  The  only  privilege  which  the 
Portuguese  possess  is  to  govern  themselves ;  while  the  Chinese 
population  of  the  town  are  entirely  under  the  control  of  the 
mandarins.  The  former,  including  slaves,  does  not  exceed 
5U00,  while  the  Chinese  are  calculated  to  be  above  30,000. 
B^des  the  Portuguese,  individuals  of  other  European 
nations  reside  in  the  town,  especially  Englishmen,  who  pass 
the  summer  months  there,  and  go  to  Canton  in  autumn, 
when  the  vessels  arrive. 

The  trade  of  Macao  was  formerly  considerable,  but  it  has 
been  continually  decreasing.  The  Portuguese  are  perm  itted 
to  employ  twenty-five  vessels  in  this  trade,  but  they  actually 
do  not  possess  much  more  than  half  that  number.  The 
most  lucrative  branch  was  the  smuggling  trade  in  opium, 
which  has  almost  entirely  passed  to  the  island  of  Lintin. 
(Horsburgh ;  The  Chinese,  by  Davis.) 

MACARTNEY.  GEORGE    MACARTNEY,  EARL 
OF,  was  the  only  surviving  son  of  George  Macartney,  Esq., 
a  gentleman  of  Scottish  descent,  but  whose  ihmilyhad  been 
fjr  some  generations  settled  on  their  estate  of  Lissanoiu^, 
near  Belfast  in  Ireland,  where  the  subject  of  the  present 
notice  was  bom  on  the  1 4th  of  May,  1737.    At  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  was  admitted  a  fellow-commoner  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  and  in  1 759,  after  having  obtained  his  degree 
of  M  A.,  he  came  to  London,  where  he  entered  himself  of 
the  Inner  Temple,  but  without  any  intention  of  prosecuting 
the  profession  of  the  law.     He  then  made  the  tour  of 
Europe,  and  on  his  return  home  in  1764  it  was  arranged, 
through  the  interest  of  Lord  Holland,  with  one  of  the 
Members  of  whose  family  he  had  formed  an  intimacy  on 
*lie  Continent,  that  he  should  be  returned  to  the  British 
t^trliament  for  Midhiust,  under  the  patronage  of  the  earl 
*M  Sandwich,  then  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state;  but  this 
^^tination  was  changed  by  his  appointment,  22nd  August 
<>f  the  same  year,  as  envoy  extraordinary  to  the  empress  of 
^lussia.  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  commercial  treaty 
^-vith  that  country.    He  was  knighted  before  proceeding  on 
^bis  business,  which,  after  a  long  and  arduous  negotiation, 
^n  the  course  of  which  he  was  not  only  opposed  by  rival  in- 
^rests  at  the  court  to  which  h^  was  sent,  but  thwarted  by 


very  annoying  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  British  cabinet, 
he  at  last  brought  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  June,  1 767,  and  soon  after  received  the 
appointment  of  ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipoten- 
tiary to  Russia,  which  however  circumstances  induced  him 
to  resign. 

In  Februarv,  1768,  he  married  Lady  Jane  Stuart,  second 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Bute ;  and  in  A  pril  was  returned  to 
parliament  for  Cockermoutb.  In  July  following  he  ex- 
changed this  seat  for  one  in  the  parliament  of  his  native 
country,  having  been  elected  for  Armagh  in  contemplation 
of  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  chief  secretary  for  Ire- 
land, which  took  place  on  the  1st  of  January,  1769,  on  the 
nomination  of  Lord  Townshend  as  lord-lieutenant,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  new  scheme  of  government,  under  which  the 
lord-lieutenant  should  be,  not,  as  heretofore,  an  occasional 
visitor  only,  but  a  permanent  resident  in  the  country. 

Macartney,  who  was  now  sworn  of  the  Irish  privy-council, 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  exertions  in  the  de- 
bates of  the  House  of  Commons  a^^ainst  Flood,  Dr.  Lucas, 
and  the  other  leaders  of  the  opposition.  He  held  his  office 
till  June,  1772,  when  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath, 
and  in  1 774  was  appointed  to  the  sinecure  of  governor  of 
Toome  Castle,  which  produced  an  income  of  above  1000/. 
In  October,  1774,  he  was  returned  to  the  British  parlia- 
ment as  member  for  the  Ayr  burghs;  but  in  December, 
1775,  he  was  sent  abroad  as  governor  of  the  island  of 
Granada.  He  was  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage  by  the  title 
of  Baron  Macartney,  10th  of  June,  1776.  He  remained  in 
Granada  till  July,  1779,  when  after  a  most  gallant  defence 
he  was  compelled  to  surrender  the  island  at  discretion  to 
the  French  admiral  Count  d*£staing,  and  was  himself  sent 
prisoner  to  France.  He  was  however  very  soon  exchanged, 
and  after  having  been  employed  by  Lord  North  in  a  con- 
fidential mission  to  Ireland,  was  in  September,  1 780,  again 
returned  to  the  British  parliament  for  Beeralstone. 

On  the  1 4th  of  December  of  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 

S  in  ted  by  the  East  India  Company  governor  of  Madras, 
aving  returned  to  England  in  January,  1 786,  he  found 
that  before  his  arrival  he  had  been  appointed  governor- 
general;  but  the  state  of  his  health  and  other  consider- 
ations induced  him  to  decline  that  post,  and  it  was  eventu- 
ally given  to  Lord  Comwallis.  Veiy  soon  after  his  return 
home  Macartney  was  severely  wounded  in  a  duel  with 
Major-General  Stuart,  an  officer  whom  he  had  when  in 
Inoia  found  it  expedient  to  remove  from  the  service.  In 
1 788  he  took  his  seat  for  the  first  time  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Peers,  and  he  resided  chiefly  in  his  native  country  till 
1792,  when  he  was  appointed  to  his  most  memorablo 
public  employment  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Pekin. 
Having  on  the  28th  of  June  been  made  an  Irish  viscount, 
he  sailed  on  the  26th  of  September,  taking  with  him  as 
his  secretary  his  old  friend  Sir  Geerge  Staunton,  by 
whom  the  account  of  the  embassy  was  afterwards  given  to 
the  public.  The  amount  of  the  benefit  gained  by  this  first 
diplomatic  communication  on  the  part  of  England  with  the 
court  of  Pekin  has  been  matter  of  dispute ;  but  it  is  gene- 
rally agreed  that  no  other  person  could  have  accomplished 
more  than  was  done  by  Lord  Macartney,  whose  conduct  at 
least  was  well  calculated  to  impress  the  subjects  of  the 
Celestial  empire  with  a  respect  for  the  country  which  he 
represented.  He  left  China  on  the  17th  of  March,  1794, 
and  landed  at  Portsmouth  on  the  5th  of  September  of  the 
same  year,  having  on  the  1st  of  March  previous  been  made 
Earl  Macartney  in  the  Irish  peerage. 

In  June,  1795,  he  was  sent  on  a  confidential  mission  to 
Italy,  from  which  he  returned  in  May,  1796;  and  having 
on  the  8th  of  June  been  made  a  British  peer  by  the  title  of 
baron  Macartney,  he  was  in  the  end  of  the  same  year  ap- 
pointed governor  of  the  newly  captured  territory  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Here  he  remained  till  November,  1 798,  when 
his  impaired  health  compelled  him  to  return  to  England. 
The  same  cause  induced  him  to  refuse  the  office  of  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Control,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet, 
which  was  offered  him  on  the  formation  of  the  Addington 
ministry  in  1801:  and  he  lived  in  retirement,  suffering 
severely  from  jgout,  till  his  death,  at  Chiswick,  31st 
March.  1806.  The  manner  in  which  Lord  Macartney  dis- 
charged his  duty  in  the  various  public  services  in  which  he 
was  employed  procured  him  from  all  parties  the  reputation 
of  very  considerable  ability  and  the  highest  honour.  An 
account  of  his  public  life,  with  a  selection  from  his  unpub- 
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llsbed  writings  ha«  appeared  by  Mr.  (now  Sir)  John  Barrow, 
in  2  Tols.  4U) ,  London,  1807,  with  his  portrait  preBxed.  Hi« 
writings  here  printed,  which  occupy  the  second  volume, 
eonsist  of  extrocU  from  an  •  Account  of  the  Russian  Kni- 
pire,*  •  A  Sketch  of  the  Pohtical  History  of  Ireland,'  and 
•  A  Journal  of  his  Embassy  to  China.'    The  manuscript  of 
the  •Account  of  Russia'  Is  in  the  king's  library  at  the 
British  Museum,  and  also  a  printed  but  not  published  copy 
of  the  same  tract,  in  8vo.,  dated  London,  1768.    The  Life 
occupies  the  first  four  hundred  and  twelve  pages  of  the  first 
▼olume  of  Sir  John  Barrow's  work. 
MCCARTHY,  SIR  C.    [Ashantbbs.] 
MACASSAR.    [Celebes,  vol.  vi.,  p.  400.] 
MACAUCO.    [Lemurida,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  419 
MACAULAY,   CATHARINE,  was  the   daughter  of 
John  Sawbridgc,  Esq..  of  Ollantigh.  in  Kent,  where  she 
was  born  in  1733.     She  took  the  name  by  which  she  is  best 
known  from  her  first  husband  Dr.  George  Macaulay.  a 
London  physician,  to  whom  she  was  married  in  1760.    It 
was  soon  after  this  date  that  she  commenced  authoress,  by 
the  publication  of  her  *  History  of  England  from  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I.  to  the  elevation  of  the  House  of  Hanover,' 
the  first  volume  of  which,  in  4to.,  appeared  in  1 763,  and  the 
fifth  and  last,  which  however  only  brought  the  narrative  down 
to  the  Rcstorat  ion,  in  1 7 7 1 .  The  work  also  went  through  more 
than  one  edition  in  8vo.    On  its  first  publication  it  attracted 
considerable  attention,  principally  fi-om  the  double  piquancy 
of  the  sex  and  the  avowed  republicanism  of  the  writer ;  but. 
notwithstanding  some  occasional  liveliness  of  remark,  and 
its  notice  of  a  Rood  many  facts  omitted  by  most  of  our  other 
historians,  it  has  not  been  found  to  have  merit  enough  to 
compensate  for  its  inflamed  and  narrow  partisanshin,  the 
loose  shambling  gallop  of  the  style,  and  its  general  cha- 
racter of  common-place  and  superficiality,  so  that  it  has  long 
passed  into  the  oblivion  of  waste  paper.    The  five  volumes 
of  the  History  were  followed,  in  1778,  by  another,  entitled 
•  Tlje  History  of  England  fVom  the  Revolution  to  the  present 
time,  in  a  series  of  Letters  to  iho  Reverend  Dr.  Wilson, 
rector  of  St  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  and  prebendary  of  West- 
minster,' 410.,  Bath.    The  six  letters  of  which  this  volume 
consists  come  down  to  the  termination  of  the  administration 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  in  1742. 

In  1778,  or  according  to  another  account,  in  1785,  Mrs. 
Macaulay,  having  lost  her  first  husband,  married  a  Mr. 
Graham,  of  whom  all  that  is  told  is  that  he  was  so  many 
years  her  junior  as  to  expose  the  lady  to  much  irreverent 
remark.  She  also  wrote  several  pamphlets,  both  during 
the  progress  of  her  great  work,  and  after  its  completion. 
Of  tneso  the  catalogue-makers  have  prescr\ed  the  following 
titles :— •  Remarks  on  Hobbes's  Rudiments  of  Government 
and  Society,'  1767,  enlarged  and  republished  in  1769,  with 
the  more  striking  title  of  •  Loose  Remarks  on  some  of  Mr. 
Hobbes's  Positions ;'  *  Observations  on  a  Pamphlet  (Burke's) 
entitled  Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the  present  Discon- 
tents,' 1770  :  •  An  Address  to  the  People  of  Eogland,  Scot 
land,  and  Ireland,  on  the  present  Important  Crisis  of 
Afl*air8,'  1775;  'A  Treatise  on  the  Immutability  of  Moral 
Truth.'  called  in  a  second  much  enlarged  edition.  *  letters 
on  Education,'  1790;  and  *  Ob8er\ations  on  the  Reflections 
of  the  Right  Hon.  E.  Burke  on  the  Revolution  in  France, 
in  a  Letter  to  Xh%  Rij^ht  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,'  1791. 
In  \7bi>  she  mz^e  a  voyage  to  America  to  visit  Washington. 
On  her  relun,  she  rctrcd  with  her  husband  to  a  small 
liouse  in  ly.jcestcrshi'e,  where  she  died  on  the  22nd  of  June, 
1791.  In  :790  was  pinted  a  little  volume  entitled  *  A  Cata- 
loflruc  of  Tracts,'  vnich  a  manuscript  annotation  on  the  copy 
in  i!ie  royal  lib)«j'y  in  the  British  Museum  states  to  be '  Mrs. 
Mat  uulay*s,'  a^eaning  apparently  the  tracts  in  her  library. 
The  titles  are  between  5000  and  6000  in  number,  besides 
about  1^00  sermons.  Chalmers  (Bhg,  Diet.)  refers  for 
further  information  respecting  Mrs.  Macaulay  to  the  Gen- 
tlrman'ji  Ma^uzin^^  voU.  \\,  and  IxL ;  British  Critic,  vol. 
iv. :  Baldwin*s  Literary  Journal,  \oV  i. ;  BoswelVs  Life  (]f 
Jthnson;  and  Wilkes's  Life  atid  Letters,  There  is  a  me 
dallion  profile  of  Mrs.  Macaulay  prefixed  to  the  3rd  \ol.  of 
the  origmal  edition  of  her  History,  published  in  1767;  and 
the  frontispiece  to  the  volume  of  letters  to  her  friend  Dr. 
Wilson  prc:^nls  a  monumental  full-length  figure  of  her, 
apparently  copied  from  a  monument  which  the  xeal  of 
Uil.s'Hi  li.ul  induced  him  to  erert  to  her  in  lus  rluireh,  hut 
Mhirh  >\a«  removed  by  the  oppoailc  zeal  of  hii  succe&^r  ui 
the  Vi\  ing. 


MACAW.     rPsiTTACIOJR.] 

MACCABEES  id  MaricaCaioi),  a  Jevbh  fcmily  tt.U- 
brated  fbr  their  heroic  resistance  to  the  oppretMoa  of  ibt 
Greek  kings  of  Bvria  in  the  second  century  bafefv  t^ 
Christian  ©ro.  Tbetr  genealogy  has  been  pven  nmks 
AsMONJBANS.  Thoueh  the  name  Maccabees  u  appL*!  u 
the  whole  family  of  Mattathias,  and  is  often  used  evce  vnk 
a  wider  signification,  it  belonged  properly  on\f  to  JttAu. 
the  third  son  of  Mattathias,  who  was  sunmined  Marrabw  .i 
(^3p0f  i^  hammersr)  on  account  of  his  pvowcM  in  wil 

(1  Macc^  ii.  4.)    Others  derive  the  naxne  from  the  nutiA'. 

letters  of  the  phrase  nVT  D^Ml  HStoS  "tX  *  Who  amon^ 
T    :      •  ••  T       t      T     • 

the  gods  is  hke  thee,  O  Jehovah?  (Kt-,  xv.  U),  «lurl 
they  suppose  to  have  been  inscribed  on  the  banncc  of  0« 
Maccabees.  If  this  were  the  case  the  Greek  (lkiii  «w^t% 
be  Maxa^atoi,  not  Maacat^tou 

Antiochus  Epiphanes.  on  his  return  from  his  serund 
campaign  in  Egypt,  took  Jerusalem  by  storm,  puOoted  li.« 
Temple,  carried  away  from  it  the  sacred  utcnsus  and  trea- 
sures, and  made  Philip  the  Phrygian  goveroMr  of  JwU;a 
(B.C.  169).    Two  years  later,  aAer  his  Usl  Eg^vtiaQ  «&|w 
dition,  he  commenced  a  furious  persecutioQ  uf  the  Jrsv 
Apollonius,  his  chief  collector  of  tribute,  was  tent  to  Jt- 
rusalem,  which  he  attacked  and  plundertd,  mataacr*;^ 
many  men,  and  making  the  women  and  chddiea  csptm 
He  fortified  Mount  Sion,  and  placed  in  it  a  Srnan  fam»i.iL 
At  the  same  time  Antiochus  issued  an  edict  thai  ail  hm  lub- 
jects  should  adopt  the  same  usages ;  and  not  euoleot  wiiL 
this  blow  at  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  ho  sent  orders  Lr 
bidding  them  the  exercise  of  their  religious  ntes^aad  odcb- 
mandmg  them  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  to  profane  the  SaMa'^ 
and  to  discontinue  circumcision.     Resistance  to  Omat  eua 
mauds  was  made  a  capital  offence,  and  many  of  the  Jt«« 
were  nut  to  death ;  while  some  saved  themselves  bv  flei.^ 
into  tiie  wilderness,  and  others  conformed  to  the  iaoUuw^ 
rites  imposed  upon  them.    The  books  of  tbe  Uw  vt.it 
sought  lor  and  destroyed,  and  whoever  kept  them  wva  pu: 
to  death.    Jerusalem  was  deserted,  and  ibeTenpUvu 
polluted  a  second  time.    An  old  man,  named  Athanac^ 
who  was  sent  by  Antiochus  to  instruct  the  Jews  in  tbe  On*  i 
religion,  placed  on  the  great  altar  a  smaller  altar  to  Jup  ux 
Olympius,  which  the  author  of  the  first  book  of  MarrajLf 
calls*  the  abomination  of  desolation'  (1  Macc^  v  i*k  '-- 
luding,  it  is  generally  supposed,  to  the  prophecy  of  Di&i. 
(viiL  13;    xi.  31;    xii.  11).      In  conseouence  of  ilus  t.»r 
daily  sacrifice  ceased  on  the  1 5th  of  tne  month  ChasV»^ 
which  answered  to  parts  of  December  and  January,  at. 
168-7.     (Clinton's  Fa^ii,  vol.  iii^  p.  32 1.)     The  UBcin  ■' 
Antiochus  were  sent  through  the  cities  of  Judxcu  tu  cofctfi- 
the  king's  edict.    Some  of  them  came  to  Mudio.  eu-. 
Mattathias  dwelt  and  lamented  with  his  five  sods  uw  U« 
state  of  Israel.     Upon  the  attempt  being  made  to  cuu  ^ 
the  people  of  the  city  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  Mattalhos  =:•. 
an  open  resistance,  killed  a  Jew  who  came  to  sjtt^  « 
slew  the  king's  otlicer,  and  pulled  down  the  alt  jr.     H 
then  fled  to  the  mountains  with  his  sons  ajid  t^j^a.lr 
rents.     About  the  same  time  some  Jews  who  luJ  uti. 
refugo  in  the  wilderness  were  attacked  on  the  SaliUMi.  i» 
Phihp,  the  governor  of  Judcaa,  and  ma^Hurrvd  v.C  «!  ■> 
sistance  to  Uie  number  of  a  thousand,    la  coaMifU(«'r  «.' 
this  Mattathias  and  his  party  resolved  not  to  ah*u.a  ii  •* 
fighting  on  the  Sabbath.    Being  now  joined  by  thr  X  •• 
daeans.  a  sect  of  very  strict  religionists,  and  oibcrv  U<   • 
thias  went  through  the  Jewish  cities  de«tro)ir>f  ibr  a.  - 
of  idols,  punishing  the  apostate  Jews,  and  enfoicin^  th.-  's« 
of  Moses.     In  the  midat  of  this  successful  oour>c  Hi  u 
thias  died,  having  appointed  his  third  son.  J  udas  Ma<Tat«b.^ 
his  successor  in  the  military  command,  and  \*i%  a«x.  od  ^» 
Simon  Matthes,  to  be   his  brother's  couiuellor  <i»c.  •* 
Judas  pursued  his  father's  career  of  victory.     He  torlt...«  - 
and  slew  Apullonius,  the  governor  of  Samaru  ;  auJ  «.  •  • 
small   force   put  to  flight  a  large  army  untier  Siivn,  i-- 
lieutenant   of   Ptolemy  Macro,   governor  of   Curlr-Siru. 
Antiochus  now  gathered  an  immcuae  army,  vith  f<vt  -^ 
which  he  marcjjed  against  the  Armenians  and  Pct^aa*. 
leaving  the  remainder  under  Lysias  to  act  against  theJ«««- 
Judcea  was  presently  invaded  by  40,000  infantry  aud  :«-•« 
horse,  under  Ptolemy  Macro,  Nicanor.  and  Corxta*.  Jout 
hud  only  f»Ouu  men;    but  by  a  skilful  niaim*uwe  hv  »ttf  • 
prtMid  the  Syrians  m  their  camp,  and  ootnpletel}  iva;m 
them.     Next  year  he  defeated  an  army  of  bO.iHM  ImC  mi*A 
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5000  horse,  commanded  by  Lysias  himself,  and  by  this 
victory  became  master  of  Judsea.  His  first  care  was  to 
purify  the  Temple,  which  he  did  on  the  15th  of  the  month 
Chasleu,  B.C.  165-4,  exactly  three  years  after  its  pollution. 
An  annual  feast  of  eight  days  was  established  in  com- 
memoration of  this  event.  In  the  mean  time  Judas  attacked 
the  Syrian  garrison  on  Mount  Sion,  which  however  he  was 
unable  to  reduce,  and  fortified  the  Temple  and  the  fortress 
of  Bethsora,  near  Jerusalem.  His  attention  was  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  attacks  of  the  neighbourins  idolatrous  nations, 
whom  he  and  his  brothers  Simon  and  Jonathan  repeatedly 
defeated.  Enraged  at  these  events,  Antiochus  marched  in 
great  haste  to  invade  Judsea,  but  died  on  his  way  in  the 
^atest  agony,  confessing  that  he  suffered  for  his  cruelty 
to  the  Jews  (B.C.  1 64  or  3).  The  Jews  now  enjoved  a  short 
interval  of  peace  with  Ptolemy  Macro,  upon  whose  death 
however  the  war  with  the  neighbouring  nations  broke  out 
afresh,  and  Judsea  was  once  more  invaded  by  Lysias,  who 
bad  possession  of  the  person  of  Antiochus  Eupator,  the 
infant  son  and  successor  of  Epinhanes.  Lysias  was  defeated, 
and  concluded  a  peace  with  J  udas.  But  not  long  after  this, 
at  the  instigation  of  some  idolatrous  Jews  who  had  escaped 
from  the  castle  on  Mount  Sion,  Lysias  and  the  king  again 
invaded  Judsea  with  100,000  foot,  20,000  horse,  32  elephants, 
and  300  war  chariots.  Before  this  force  Judas  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  after  fighting  one  great  battle,  in  which 
Lis  younger  brother  Eleazar  Savaran  died  in  performing 
an  heroic  action.  (1  Afacc,  vi.  43-46.)  Bethsura  was  taken, 
and  the  Jews  were  closely  besieged  in  the  Temple,  when 
Lysias  was  compelled,  by  the  state  of  affairs  in  Syria,  to 
Infant  them  peace  on  i^vourable  terms ;  but  before  leaving 
Jerusalem  he  demolished  the  fortifications  of  the  Temple. 
Under  Demetrius  Soter  the  war  was  renewed  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Alcimus,  who  aspired  to  the  high-priesthood.  The 
Syrian  armies  sent  under  Bacchidesand  Nicanor  to  support 
his  claims  were  defeated  by  Judas,  and  Nicanor  himself 
was  killed  in  battle  at  Capharsalama.  During  the  short 
interval  of  peace  which  followed,  Judas  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Romans.  But  in  the  next  year  (b.c.  160)  another 
army  entered  Judsea  under  Bacchides  and  Alcimus,  and 
J  udas  Maccabseus  fell  in  battle. 

The  Syrians  were  now  for  a  time  masters  of  the  country, 
and  Alcimus  was  established  in  the  priesthood.  About 
this  time  John,  the  eldest  son  of  Mattathias,  fell  into  an 
ambush  of  the  enemy,  and  was  put  to  death.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Alcimus  died  in  agony  while  engaged  in  violating 
the  sanctity  of  the  Temple;  and  Bacchides  left  Judsea, 
vhich  remained  in  peace  for  two  years  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Jonathan  Apphus,  the  youngest  of  the  Maccabaean 
family.  At  the  end  of  this  period  another  invasion  of 
tke  Syrians  was  repelled,  and  Bacchides  made  peace  with 
Jonathan,  whose  authority  became  fully  established.  The 
subsequent  history  of  the  Maccabees  has  already  been  given 
fully  enough  under  Asmon^ans.  See  also  Antiochus  ; 
Jews;  Judas  Maccabeus;  Jonathan  Apphus;  and 
Simon  Matthes. 

(The  1st  and  2nd  books  of  Maccabees ;  Josephus ;  Jahn's 
Hebrew  Commonwealth;  Prideaux's  Connection;  Winer's 
Biblitches  Bealw'drterbuch,) 

MACCABEES,  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE.  Five  books 
have  come  down  to  us  under  this  title. 

1.  The  First  Book  qf  the  Maccabees  contains  the  history 
of  the  Jews  during  forty  years,  from  the  accession  of  An- 
tiochus Epiphanes  to  the  death  of  Simon  Matthes,  b.c. 
135. 

The  author  is  unknown.  Some  suppose  the  book  to  have 

been  compiled  firom  the  memoirs  of  the  Maccabeaan  princes, 

perhaps  by  John  Hyrcanus,  about  the  close  of  whose  reign 

internal  evidence  would  lead  us  to  fix  its  date.    (I  Macc^ 

xvi.  23.)     The  general  opinion  of  critics  is  that  it  was 

written  in  Hebrew.  Origen  and  Jerome  assert  that  they  had 

seen  the  Hebrew  original,  and  the  Greek  copy  which  we 

possess  bears  internal  evidence  of  being  translated  from 

Aebrew.    It  forms  part  of  the  Septuagint,  and  there  is  an 

Patient  Latin  version  made  from  the  Greek,  and  a  Syriw! 

Version,  which  Michaelis  supposes  to  have  been  trans- 

l-ated  from  the   Hebrew.      This  book  is  considered  the 

Ijesi  authority  for  the  history  of  the  period  to  which  it 

f^ates. 

2.  The  Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees  begins  with  two 
\  etters  which  are  not  connected  with  each  other,  nor  with 

^he  rest  of  the  book.    It  then  mentiona  aome  events  which 


preceded  the  persecuticm  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  relates 
the  acts  of  Judas  Maccabseus,  and  concludes  with  tho 
defeat  of  Nicanor,  recorded  in  1  Macd,  vii. 

This  book  is  abridged  from  an  earlier  work  in  five  bookSf 
by  one  Jason  of  Cyrene.  (2  Mace.,  ii.  23-32.)  The  author 
is  unknown,  but  from  the  style  he  is  supposed  to  have  been 
an  Hellenistic  Jew.  It  exists  in  the  Greek  of  the  Septua- 
gint, which  is  considered  to  be  the  original,  and  there  are 
antient  versions  in  Syriac  and  Latin.  Its  authority  is  greatly 
inferior  to  that  of  the  first  book,  from  which  it  often  dif- 
fers. 

The  first  and  second  books  of  Maccabees  are  received  as 
canonical  by  the  Grreek  and  Roman  churches,  but  not  by 
Protestants.  Josephus  intimates  that  they  were  not  reckoned 
by  the  Jews  as  inspired  {Cont*  Apion^  i.,  i  6),  and  Jerome 
says, — *  The  church  does  indeed  read  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees,  but  does  not  receive  them  among  the  canonical 
Scriptures.*    (Pr®fat  in  Prov,  Salomonis,) 

3.  The  Third  Book  qfthe  Maccabees  is  prior  in  time  to 
the  first  and  second,  and  in  fact  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
history  of  the  Maccabees.  It  contains  the  history  of  tho 
Jews  at  Alexandria  during  eight  or  nine  years,  from  the 
battle  of  Raphia,  in  b.c.  217.  The  author  is  unknown.  Tho 
Greek  of  the  Septuagint  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  ori* 
ginal.  There  is  a  Syriac  version  in  the  Paris  and  London 
Polyglots,  but  no  antient  Latin  version  exists.  Its  canon- 
ical authority  has  been  maintained  by  some  of  the  fathers 
and  by  the  Greek  church;  but  the  Western  churches 
have  never  received  it.  In  historical  value  Dr.  Cotton 
places  it  above  the  second  book,  but  others  esteem  it  very 
lightly. 

4.  The  Fourth  Book  qfthe  Maccabees  contains  an  account 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar  and  the  Seven  Brethren  (2 
Mace.,  vi.,  vii),  and  of  the  attempt  of  Heliodorus  to  plunder 
the  temple.  (2  Mace,  iii.)  It  is  found  in  Greek  in  the 
Alexandrian  and  Vatican  MSS.,  and  in  some  editions  of  the 
Septuagint.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
the  treatise  of  Josephus,  '  De  Maccabseis,*  or  *  De  Imperio 
Rationis. '  It  is  praised  as  a  composition  by  Jerome 
and  Augustin,  but  it  has  never  been  received  into  the 
canon, 

5.  The  Fifth  Book  of  the  Maccabees  only  exists  in  Arabic 
and  Syriac.  Calmet  supposes  it  to  have  been  wiitten  in 
Hebrew,  and  thence  translated  into  Greek.  It  extends 
from  the  attempt  of  Heliodorus  to  plunder  the  Temple  to 
within  a  few  years  of  tho  birth  of  Christ.  It  must  have 
been  written  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  for  it 
refers  to  that  e^ent  (chaps,  ix.  and  xxi.).  The  author  is 
unknown.  Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  compiled  from 
the  acts  of  the  successive  high-priests. 

(The  Five  Books  of  the  Maccabees,  by  Henry  Cotton, 
D.C.L.,  Oxf ,  1 832 ;  Calmet's  Dictionary  and  Dissertations  ; 
the  Introductions  of  De  Wette,  Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  and 
Jahn.) 

MACXLESFIELD,  a  market-town  and  borough,  in 
the  county  palatine  of  Cheshire,  is  situated  in  the  hundred 
of  Macclesfield  and  parish  of  Prestbury.  Under  the  Muni- 
cipal Corporation  Act  it  is  divided  mto  six  wards,  with 
twelve  aldermen  and  thirty-six  councillors.  By  the  Reform 
Act  the  townships  of  Sutton  and  Hurdsfield  were  annexed 
to  the  parliamentary  borough,  which  sends  two  members  to 
parliament.  The  population  of  Macclesfield  in  1801  was 
8743;  in  1811  it  amounted  to  12,999;  in  1821  to  17,746; 
and  in  1831  to  23,129.  The  number  of  inhabited  houses 
in  1831  was  4543;  of  families,  4740,  of  whom  4366  were 
employed  in  trade  and  manufactures.  Sutton  contained 
5856  inhabitants,  and  Hurdsfield  3083.  The  united  popu- 
lation of  Macclesfield,  Sutton,  and  Hurdsfield  was  at  that 
time  32,068,  and  is  now  computed  to  be  40^000.  Maccles 
field  is  168  miles  north-north-west  from  London,  and  19 
from  Manchester. 

The  son  of  Henry  III.,  as  earl  of  Chester,  made  Maccles- 
field, in  1260,  a  free  borough,  consisting  of  120  burgesses. 
Various  advantages  were  afterwards  granted  to  the  bur- 
gesses by  Edward  m.,  Richard  U.,  Edward  IV.,  Elizabeth, 
and  Charles  II.  •  *  •      , 

The  town  of  Macclesfield  is  now  the  chief  seat  in  the 
island  of  the  silk-throwing  trade,  which  progressively  ad- 
vanced from  1808  to  1825,  when  it  attained  its  greatest 
prosperity.  From  this  prosperity  it  rapidly  declined,  and  in 
1832  there  were  only  forty-one  mills  at  work  out  of  seventy- 
two.  In  1824  not  fewer  than  10,229  throwsters  or  spinnecs 
•  Uigitized  by  \^jkjvjwi\^ 
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Were  employee!:  but  lo  many  were  thrown  out  of  work 
that  the  number  was  reduced  to  3622  in  1832.  This  valu- 
able  trade  of  spinning  raw  silk  flourished  in  consequence  of 
the  protection  it  received  antinst  the  introduction  of  thrown 
silks  from  Franoe  and  Italy.  Some  notion  of  the  growth 
of  the  silk-trade  in  Macclesfield  may  be  formed,  when  it  is 
considered  that  every  variety  of  silk  article  is  now  produced 
in  this  town,  from  the  narrowest  ribbon  to  the  different 
kinds  of  sarsnets,  plain  and  figured  ^ros  de  Naples,  satin, 
silk  vestings,  and  velvets.  It  is  likewise  the  chief  place  for 
the  manufacture  of  silk  handkerchiefs  of  every  description, 
although  it  suffers  Arom  the  competition  of  bandana  hand- 
kerchiefs from  India.  This  last  circumstance,  combined 
with  the  introduction  of  the  broad  silks  fVom  the  Continent, 
has  reduced  wages  in  Macclesfield  more  than  one-half,  and 
occasionally  involves  the  silk-weavers  in  the  greatest  dis- 
tress 

Macclesfield  is  situated  on  the  west  side  and  at  the  base 
of  a  ranffe  of  high  land  which  is  on  the  borders  of  Cheshire 
and  Den)yshire,  and  is  a  part  of  the  mountain-region  of 
the  latter  county.  The  Bollen,  an  afiluent  of  the  Mersey, 
runs  through  the  town,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  called 
the  Waters.  A  canal  which  unites  the  Grand  Trunk  and 
Peak  Forest  canals  passes  close  to  Macclesfield,  and  thus 
opens  a  water  communication  with  most  parts  of  Eng- 
land. 

Macclesfield  contains  four  principal  streets,  diverging 
from  the  market-place  in  various  directions ;  and  there  are 
four  chief  entrances  from  London,  Chester,  Manchester, 
and  Buxton.  The  town-hall  is  a  good  building,  designed 
by  Goodwin,  and  decorated  with  great  taste,  ana  the  public 
room  is  well  adapted  for  concerts  and  meetings.  A  sub- 
scription library,  founded  in  1770,  contains  nearly  20,000 
volumes,  and  is  also  a  depository  of  the  public  records. 
The  butchers'-market  is  a  very  neat,  compact,  and  suitable 
range  of  buildings  adjoining  the  general  market.  The 
court-house  and  gaol  for  the  hundredof  Macclesfield  are  also 
situated  in  the  marke^place.  The  town  is  supplied  with 
water  conducted  in  pipes  from  the  adjoining  hills,  and  the 
money  paid  for  it  goes  to  the  borough  fiind.  There  are  two 
fire-engines,  and  the  town  is  lighted  with  gas.  The  various 
factories  are  situated  on  the  Bollen.  One  of  the  cotton- 
factories  cost  30,000/.,  and  some  of  the  silk  factories  14,000/.; 
but  the  value  of  the  latter  has  been  much  depressed  by  the 
deterioration  of  the  silk- trade.  The  common  at  the  foot  of 
the  range  of  hills  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  has  been  en- 
closed in  consequence  of  an  act  passed  for  that  pur))ose  in 
1791 ;  it  is  now  partly  built  upon,  and  the  rest  highly  cul- 
tivated. There  is  an  excellent  steam-mill  for  grinding  corn 
in  this  part  of  the  town.  There  are  two  bankmg  establish- 
ments, and  a  branch  from  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Man- 
chester. The  corn  and  butchers'  markets  take  place  on 
Tuesday  and  Saturday.  Tlie  fairs  for  cattle,  cloth,  toys, 
&o.,  are.  May  6th,  June  22nd,  July  llth,  October  4th,  and 
November  U. 

The  dispensary,  erected  in  1814,  has  one  physician,  three 
honorary  surgeons,  and  one  house-surgeon,  with  a  salary  of 
100/.  per  annum.  There  is  one  savings'-bank,  eight  benefit 
aocieties  for  males,  each  consisting  of  400  or  500  members, 
and  four  for  females,  of  about  300  to  400  members  each. 
There  are  many  trusts  for  charitable  purposes.  The  tree 
grammar-school  was  endowed  with  lands  in  1502  by  Sir 
John  Percy  val,  sometime  lord-mayor  of  London,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  bom  in  this  city.  It  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  crown,  and  in  April  26th,  6th  of  king  Edward 
VL,  a  new  foundation  took  place.  Hie  annual  revenue 
now  amounts  to  1300/.  per  annum.  By  act  of  parliament 
<1838)  four  exhibitions  of  50/.  each  for  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge are  established,  and  a  commercial  school  is  to  be 
connected  with  the  grammar-school. 

St  Michael's  church  was  founded  by  Eleanor,  queen  of 
Edward  I^  in  1278.  lu  architecture  is  partly  Gothic ;  the 
chancel  end,  which  has  been  rebuilt,  contains  a  painted 
window  representing  our  Saviour,  the  four  Evangelists,  and 
Moses  delivering  the  Ten  Commandments.  There  are  two 
chapels  adjoining  this  church ;  one  belonged  to  Thomas 
Savage,  archbishop  of  York,  whose  heart  was  buried  here  in 
1 508 :  this  chapel  now  belongs  to  the  marquis  of  Cholmonde- 
ley.  The  other  chapel  belongs  to  the  Legh  family  of  Lyme, 
one  of  whose  ancestors,  as  appears  from  a  brass  plate  in  it, 
served  king  Edward  III.  and  his  son  the  Black  Prince, 
during  all  their  wan  in  France,  and  the  esUte  of  Lyme 


was  given  him  for  recovering  a  standanl  at  tbe  kattk  at 
Cressy.  He  afterwards  served  Richard  II.,  and  «m  be- 
headed at  Chester.  Sir  Peers,  the  son  of  Perkins^  Mnid 
Henry  V.,  and  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Aginooort. 

Christ  Church  was  built  by  Charle*  Roe,  Esq^  whs  ar- 
quired  a  fortune  in  the  silk  trade,  and  wms  among  tb«  Im 
to  esUblish  it  The  two  churches  of  Sc  Micfaa«l  and  & 
George  have  sittings  for  4500.  St  George's  church.  Sit- 
ton,  and  Trinity  church,  Hurdsfield«  hare  1304  smU 
There  are  various  meeting-houses  belonging  Co  the  difcnai 
classes  of  Dissenters. 

A  mechanics*  institution  was  formed  a  few  yean  aipo  br 
one  of  the  principal  manufkcturen  of  th»  town,  with  ih# 
view  of  encouraging  the  efforts  of  some  young  men  who  had 
already  been  associated  for  scientific  purposes.  \wnm 
branches  of  the  arts  and  sciences  are  now  taught  to  IM 
members,  and  the  musical  class  has  made  such  pTocn«  m 
to  treat  the  town  with  a  concert,  which  was  attcfided  l;  15M 
persons.  When  the  Factory  Commissioners  ttu  TMUd 
Macclesfield,  a  census  was  taken  by  the  maoa&ctam  «f 
the  state  of  education  of  the  children  in  their  empleyMl 
and  it  was  found  that  96  per  cent  could  read:  the  inbijh 
of  the  remaining  four  parts  was  accounted  for  by  tbt  rv- 
cumstance  of  their  belonging  to  families  newly  arrived  fnm 
the  countr>',  and  their  wanting  such  dresa  as  tbey  thoashi 
necessary  for  appearing  at  school 

The  followingwas  the  state  of  education  as  aM«rUint4 
in  June,  1838.  Tlie  whole  number  of  schools  was  5%  «h.rli 
contained  2109  scholan.  Of  this  number  of  popik  Hoc 
also  attend  Sunday-schools;  1003  frequeiu  only  day-schooU : 
469  are  under  five  yean  of  age,  1586  between  five  aivi 
fifteen,  and  54  above  fifteen  yean  old.  The  monilortal  ft>r 
tem  is  adopted  in  only  two  of  the  38  common  day-Mhi»-k 
which  are  attended  by  1219  scholars.  The  number  of  S«fr 
day-scholars  amounto  to  7842.  Of  these  149  are  under  lit 
yean  of  age,  5716  between  five  and  fifteen,  and  1977  an 
above  fifteen.  The  Established  Church  hab  two  Siioda>- 
schoohi  and  770  schoUn;  the  union  of  church  and  Du- 
senten  2129,  the  Wesleyan  MethodisU  three  schoub  ia« 
1175  scholars.  Primitive  MethodisU  585.  New  Connr&.'i 
Methodists  1248,  IndependenU  871,  BaptisU  490,  sci 
Catholics  594.  The  average  attendance  of  children  on  cvt 
Sunday  is  5639. 

(Corry's  Hisiorv  qf  Macclesfield;  Ormerod's  Historf  / 
Cheshire;  Aikin^s  Manchester;  Report  om  |A#  S?  i 
Trade,  1832;  Charity  Commissioners*  Report  on  iheGna- 
mar  School ;  Population  Returns ;  Commumcmitoms  fr-m 
Maccle»/leld,) 

MACE,  originally  a  club  of  metal,  whence  it  cieriwd  lU 
name  of  Ma^e  or  Ma9ue,  and  whence  its  diminumv  Ma 
zueile  is  also  derived.  In  a  more  ornamental  torn  tf  j 
used  as  an  ensign  of  authority  borne  before  roagistratM. 

The  mace  as  a  military  weapon  was  peculiarly  tj^ 
priated  to  the  cavalry,  and  in  the  Bayeux  Upeatnr  tettru 
are  represented  in  the  hands  of  the  combatants,  'it  b  »« 
clear  when  the  fashion  of  suspending  them  fhwn  the  mA^ 
bow  for  occasional  use  was  firet  introduced  into  Eoivfe.  i-*. 
as  it  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Aauuc^  «« 
may  perhaps  assign  it  to  the  middle  of  the  thirternth  n— 
tury.  Muratori  observes  that  in  a  close  conflict  of  ca^-sln 
it  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  overthrow  or  wound  pimtttu 
men  in  armour  sitting  on  horseback,  for  their  penocia.  br&; 
enveloped  in  hauberks,  helmets,  and  other  iron  camsra^ 
eluded  the  power  of  swords,  darts,  arrows,  and  wmk  Ui 
weapons.  For  this  reason  it  was  usual  to  strike  saa  % 
defended  with  iron  maces,  or  to  turn  the  attack  on  li* 
horses,  that  by  making  them  fall  they  might  ttMe  %y 
rider;  or  if  he  had  tumbled  on  the  ground,  the  wicht  «■ 
his  armour  might  render  him  unable  to  contend  with  asr 
effect 

Maces  seem  to  have  been  much  used  from  the  tae  .£ 
Edward  II.,  both  in  battles  and  tournaments.  Me?nrk  «■•• 
all  the  heavy  ca\*alry  were  supplied  with  tb 
fifteenth  and  sixteentii  centuries,  though  they 

five  way  to  the  short  battle-axe  and  horseman's  — 
he  invention  of  pistols  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VUl 
sioned  their  disuse  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 

Ellis,  in  his  notes  to  the  *  Fabliaux,*  says  the 
common  weapon  with  ecclesiastics,  who.  in  comeq 
their  tenures,  frequently  took  the  field,  bat  wwe  by  a 
of  the  church  forbidden  to  wield  the  sword.    Maces  ai 
used  by  the  Turkiah  honemen.     (MunUoi^  jMt^q. 
uigitized  by  -Kjjvjvjwly^ 
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^vi  Divert,,  26 ;  Meyrick  and  Skelton's  Engraved  Illusir. 
qfantieni  Arms  and  Armour,  4to.,  Lond.»  1830,  vol.  ii., 
pi.  82  and  134;  Ellis's  Fabliaux,  edit  1815,  i,  190.) 

The  word  Mace  is  sometimes  used  by  our  old  writers  in 
the  sense  of  a  sceptre. 
MACE.    [Myristica.] 

MACER.  A  medicinal  bark  is  described  in  antient 
authors  by  this  name.  Dioscorides  sUtes  that  it  is  brought 
from  barbarous  regions;  Galen  and  Pliny  mention  it  as 
broaght  from  India ;  but  all  agree  that  it  is  useful  in  dysen- 
tery. C.  d'Acosta  describes  a  tree  on  the  Malabar  coast 
which  by  the  Brachmaus  is  called  Macre,  of  which  the  bark, 
be  says,  is  used  by  them  as  a  cure  for  dysentery,  and  that  Euro- 
peans call  it  the  •  arbor  sancta,'  and  St.  Thomas's  tree.  What 
tree  is  intended  by  him,  his  description  does  not  enable 
botanists  to  determine,  but  it  might  probably  be  ascertained 
by  those  resident  on  the  coast  by  comparing  his  description 
with  that  of  the  trees  indigenous  or  much  esteemed  by  the 
natives  of  the  Malabar  coast.  Avicenna  gives  talisqfar  as 
ibe  Arabic  synonyme  of  Maeer.  Dr.  Royle  states,  in  his 
'Illustrations  of  Himalayan  Botany,'  p.  259,  that  he  obtained 
/romCaubul,  under  the  u^meof  ialeetfur,  leaves  of  a  highly 
aromatic  and  stimulant  nature,  which,  having  ascertained  to 
be  those  of  a  species  of  Rhododendron,  he  named  R,  aro- 
maticwn,  but  the  pltint  had  been  previously  called  /?.  lepi- 
dotum  by  Dr.  Wallich. 

In  Persian  works  mqfur  is  given  as  the  Greek  name  of 
talees/ur.  Transcribers  no  doubt  have  here,  as  in  the  case 
of  Lyciura,  changed  the  k  into  /  by  an  error  of  a  single 
poiut.  Though  tne  leaves  do  not  agree  with  the  descrip- 
tions of  Macer,  they  may  long  have  been  substituted  for 
tbem;  they  no  doubt  possess  some  astringent  with  their  sti- 
mulant properties,  and  are  therefore  weU  calculated  to  be 
useful  as  medicinal  agents. 

MACEDCNIA  {MaiciBovia),  The  boundaries  of  this  coun- 
try varied  at  different  times.    In  the  time  of  Strabo,  Mace- 
«Ionia  included  a  considerable  part  of  Illyria  and  Thrace ; 
■)ul  Macedonia  Proper  may  be  considered  as  separated  from 
^hessaly  on  the  south  by  the  Cambunian  mountains;  from 
Mllyria  on  the  west  by  the  great  mountain-chain  called 
Hcardus  and  Bernus,  and  which  under  the  name  of  Pindus 
sulso  separates  Thessaly  from  Epirus ;  from  Mcesia  on  the 
north  by  the  mountains  called  Orbelus  and  Scomius,  which 
run  at  right  angles  to  Scardus ;  and  from  Thrace  on  the 
cast  by  the  river  Strymon.    The  Macedonia  of  Herodotus 
was  however  still  more  limited,  as  is  afterwards  mentioned. 
Macedonia  Proper,  as  defined  above,  is  watered  by  three 
nrers  of  considerable  size,  the  Axius,  the  Lydias,  and  the 
llaliacmon,  all  which  How  into  the  Thermaic  Gulf  (the  mo- 
dem Gulf  of  Saloniki).    The  most  easterly  as  well  as  the 
largest  of  the  three,  the  Axius  ( Vardar),  flows  from  the  ranges 
between  Scardus  and  Orbelus,  in  the  north-west  of  Macedonia, 
and  is  increased  by  several  tributaries,  and  particularly  the 
Erigon  (Kuchtik  Karasou),  which  rises  in  the  mountains 
wbich  divide  Macedonia  and  Illyria.    The  next  river  to  the 
west  of  the  Axius  is  the  Lydias  (called  at  the  present  day 
AVa  Axmac  on  the  coast  and  Potova  in  the  interior),  which 
flowed,  according  to  Strabo  (vii..  Extracts,  sec.  9,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
UO,  Taucbn.),  from  the  lake  on  which  Pella  is  situated.    It 
now  joins  the  Axius  about  a  league  above  the  entrance  of 
the  Axius  into  the  sea.    To  tht  west  of  the  Lydias  is  the 
Haliacmon  Undje  Karasou),  which  flows  from  the  Cam- 
bunian mountains ;   in  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  joined  the 
Lydias  (vii.,  127),  but  at  present  the  Haliacmon  and  Ly- 
lias  enter  the  sea  by  different  mouths.    The  whole  of  the 
listrict  on  the  sea-coast,  and  to  a  considerable  distance  in 
he  interior,  between  the  Axius  and  the  Haliacmon,  is  very 
low  and  marshy.    [Axius.] 

From  the  mountains  which  divide  Illyria  and  Macedonia 
two  mountain-ranges  run  towards  the  south-east,  separating 
the  valleys  of  the  Haliacmon,  the  Lydias,  and  the  Axius : 
ihe  most  southerly  of  these  ranges,  which  is  between  the 
Elaliacmon  and  Lydias,  was  called  Bermius;  and  the  most 
lorlherly,  between  the  Lydias  and  the  Axius,  Dysorum,  in 
yot  part  of  its  course  at  least.  The  only  other  rivers  of 
UK  importance  were  the  Strymon  and  the  Angites,  whose 
rallcys  were  separated  from  that  of  the  Axius  by  a  range 
wf  mountains  which  runs  from  Orbelus  on  the  north  towards 
tbo  peninsula  of  Chalcidice.  The  Strymon  (Struma)  rises 
u  Mount  Scomius  and  flows  into  the  Strymonic  Gulf  (G^i/f/* 
if  Orphano),  Not  far  from  the  sea  it  forms  a  lake,  called 
^rdnitis  {Kerkine),  into  which  the  Angites  flows  from  the 
eastward.  [Amphipolis.] 
P.  C,  No.  881. 


The  origin  and  early  history  of  the  Macedonians  are  tn  • 
volved  in  much  obscurity.  Some  moderns  have  attempted, 
against  all  probability,  to  derive  the  name  from  the  Kittim 
(D^r)3.   or  D'^W3)    mentioned  in   the  Old   Testament, 

iGen,,  X.  4 ;  Numb.,  xxiv.  24  ;  Jer.,  ii.  10 ;  Ezek.,  xxvii.  6  ; 
Dan,,  xi.  30).  This  opinion  appears  to  have  arisen  in  part 
from  the  description  of  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Kittim, 
which  is  supposed  to  answer  to  lilacedonia;  but  still  more 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  book  of  Maccabees,  Alexander  the 
Great  is  said  to  come  from  the  land  of  Cheitlieim  {U  riic 
yijc  XiiTTuifi,  1  Mace,  i.  1).  and  Perseus  is  called  king  of 
the  Kittians  (Ktrnlwv,  1  Mace,  viii,  5). 

In  inquiring  into  the  early  history  of  the  Macedonians, 
two  questions,  which  are  frequently  confu&ed,  ought  to  be 
kept  distinct,  namely,  the  origin  of  the  Macedonian  people, 
and  the  origin  of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  under  the 
Temenid© ;  for  while  there  is  abundant  reason  for  believing 
that  the  Macedonian  princes  were  descended  from  an  Hel- 
lenic race,  it  appears  probable  that  the  Macedonians  them- 
selves were  an  Ulyrian  people,  though  the  country  must 
also  have  been  inhabited  in  very  early  times  by  many  Hel- 
lenic tribes.    The  Greeks  themselves  always  regarded  the 
Macedonians  as  barbarians,  that  is,  as  a  people  not  of  Hel- 
lenic origin ;  and  the  similarity  of  the  manners  and  customs, 
as  well  as  the  languages,  as  far  as  thoy  arc  known,  of  the 
early  Macedonians  and  Illyrians,   appear  to  establish  the 
identity  of  the  two  nations.    In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the 
name  of  Macedonis  comprehended  only  the  country  to  the 
south  and  west  of  the  Lydias,  for  he  obser^'es  that  Mace- 
donis was  separated  from  Bottiaeis  by  the  united  mouth  of 
the  Lvdias  and  Haliacmon.   (Herodot,  vii.  127.)    Plow  far 
inlana  Herodotus  conceived  that  Macedonia  extended  does 
not  appear  from  his  narrative.     According  to  many  antient 
writers,  Macedonia  was  originally  called  Emathia  (Plin., 
H,  N.,  iv.  17 ;  Justin,  vii.  1 ;  Gell.,  xiv.  6) ;  but  we  also  find 
traces  of  the  name  of  Macedonians  from  the  earliest  times, 
under  the  antient  forms  of  Macetro  (Maicerai)  and  Macedni 
OlLaKi^vol),    They  appear  to  have  dwelt  originally  in  the 
south-western  part  of  Macedonia  near  Mount  Pindus.    He- 
rodotus says  that  the  Dorians  dwelling  under  Pindus  were 
called  Macedonians  (i.  56 ;  compare  viii.  43) ;  and  although 
it  may  for  many  reasons  be  doubted  whether  the  Macedo- 
nians had  any  particular  connection  with  the  Dorians,  it 
may  be  inferred  from  the  statement  of  Herodotus  that  the 
Macedonians  once  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  Pindus,  whence  they 
emigrated  in  a  north-easterly  direction. 

There  are  various  accounts  of  the  origin  of  the  Mace- 
donian monarchy,  but  all  agree  in  asserting  that  the  royal 
family  was  descended  from  the  race  of  Temenus  of  Argos. 
(Herodot.,  viii.  137-139 ;  Thucyd.,  ii.  99.)  Perdiccas  is  usually 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  this  empire ;  the  dominions  of 
which  were  first  confined  to  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edessa  between  the  Lydias  and  the  Haliacmon,  but  after- 
wards extended  as  far  as  the  Axius,  and  subsequently  along 
the  coast  as  far  as  the  Strymon.  Very  little  however  is 
known  of  the  history  of  the  country  till  the  reign  of  Amyntas 
I.,  who  was  king  of  Macedon  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of 
the  Pisistratidce  from  Athens,  b.c  560.  This  monarch  sub- 
mitted to  Megabyzus,  who  had  been  left  in  Europe  by 
Darius  ^fter  the  failure  of  his  Scythian  expedition ;  and 
Macedonia  was  considered  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire 
till  the  battle  of  Plateea  delivered  it  from  subjection  to  the 
king  of  Persia. 

Amyntas  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander  I.,  who  was 
obliged  to  accompany  the  Persian  army  into  Greece,  but  was 
able  on  several  occasions  to  render  important  services  to  the 
Grecian  cause.  Alexander  was  not  allowed  to  contend  at  the 
Olympian  games  until  he  had  proved  his  Argivo  descent. 
(Herodot.,  v.  22 ;  compare  Justin,  vii.  2.)  The  time  of  Alex- 
ander's death  is  uncertain,  but  he  lived  at  least  to  b.c.  463, 
when Cimon  recovered Thasos.  (Plutarch,  Cimon,c.  14.)  He 
was  succeeded  by  Perdiccas  II.,  a  fickle  and  dishonourable 
prince,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  Peloponnesian  war 
and  alternately  assisted  Athens  and  Sparta  as  his  interests 
or  policy  dictated.  His  successor  Archelaus  (b.c.  413)  was 
the  wisest  monarch  that  had  yet  sat  upon  the  throne  of 
Macedon.  He  effected  greater  improvements  in  his  king- 
dom, according  to  Thucydides,  than  all  the  other  monarchs 
together  who  had  preceded  him  (ii.  100).  He  greatly  im- 
proved the  condition  of  his  array,  he  erected  forts  to  repress 
his  barbarous  neighbours,  constructed  roads,  and  endea- 
voured to  diffuse  among  his  SB^J^^^^J^eJgWi^C 
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literatura  and  refinement  He  is  said  to  hare  invited  So- 
crates to  settle  at  his  court,  and  Euripides  resided  there 
during  the  latter  period  of  his  life.    [Archklaus.] 

On  the  assassination  of  Archelaus,  b.c.  399,  the  gr^itest 
confusion  prevailed  for  many  years ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
accession  of  Amyntas  II.  (B.C.  393),  that  anything  like  order 
was  restored  to  the  country.  But  even  during  the  greater 
part  of  bis  reifs^n  Macedonia  was  distracted  by  intestine  com- 
motions and  foreign  enemies ;  and  on  his  death,  ac.  369, 
tlie  same  state  of  confusion  prevailed  that  had  followed  the 
death  of  Archelaus.  Amyntas  wa^  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son,  Alexander  II.,  who  was  assassinated  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  his  reign  by  Ptolemy  Alorites,  who  held  the 
supreme  power  for  three  years  as  regent  during  the  minority 
of  Pcrdiccas ;  but,  in  consequence  of  abusing  his  trust,  he 
was  cut  off  by  Perdicx;as,  B.C.  364.  Perdiccas,  after  a  reign 
of  five  years,  fell  in  battle  against  the  Illyrians,  b  c.  359, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  younger  brother,  the  celebrated 
Philip,  who  succeeded  to  a  kingdom  assailed  by  numerous 
enemies  and  weakened  by  intestine  commotions,  and 
left  it,  to  his  son  Alexander  the  Great,  the  most  powerful 
monarchy  in  Europe.  [Philip  ;  Alkxandkr.]  The 
immediate  consequences  of  Alexander's  death  are  given 
under  Antipatbr  and  Cassander;  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  state  here,  that  in  the  commotions  consequent  upon 
that  event,  the  royal  family  was  finally  destroyed,  and 
Cassander  obtained  at  first  the  power,  and  eventually  the 
title  of  king  of  Macedon.  Cassander  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Philip,  b.c.  296,  who  reigned  only  two  years ;  and  on 
his  death,  in  B.C.  294,  his  two  younger  brothers.  An ti pater 
and  Alexander,  having  quarrelled  respecting  the  succession, 
the  throne  was  seixed  by  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus, 
who  reigned  for  seven  years.  Ho  was  driven  from  his 
kin^om,  n.c.  287,  by  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  who  was 
however  deposed  in  his  turn,  after  a  short  reign  of  seven 
months,  by  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace.    [Ltsimachus.] 

On  the  death  of  Lysimachus,  who  fell  in  battle,  b.c  281, 
the  country  remained  in  almost  a  state  of  anarchy  for  many 
years.  The  invasion  of  the  Gauls  from  B.C.  280  to  B.C.  278, 
and  the  contests  between  the  numerous  pretenders  to  the 
throne,  brought  the  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  Eventu- 
ally Antigonus  (surnamed  Uonnatas),  the  son  of  Demetrius, 
was  proclaimed  king ;  but  was  dethroned  by  Pyrrhus,  who 
agam  obtained  the  kingdom  on  his  return  from  Italy. 
After  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  Antigonus  regained  possession 
of  the  throne,  which  he  retain^  till  his  death,  B.C.  239. 
The  two  following  monarchs,  Demetrius  II.  (b.c.  239-229) 
and  Antigonus  II.  (b.c.  229-220),  were  principally  occupied 
in  the  Grecian  wars  which  followed  the  formation  of  the 
Acha>an  league.    [Antigonus.] 

Philip  v.,  who  succeeded  Amyntas,  alarmed  at  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  Romans,  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Hannibal ;  but  was  never  able  to  afibrd  him  any  efiectual  as- 
sistance, in  consequence  of  continual  wars  with  the  JEUh 
lians  and  Illyrians,  whom  the  Romans  had  found  means  to 
excite  against  him.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
Carthage,  Philip  found  that  he  was  unable  to  cope  with  the 
Roman  power ;  and  after  continuing  the  contest  for  a  few 
years,  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace  on  such  terms  as  the 
victors  chose  to  grant  Philip  was  succeeded  by  Perseus, 
B.C.  1 78,  who  carried  on  war  against  the  Romans,  and  was 
finally  conquered,  b.c.  168.  [^ifiui.]  Macedonia  was 
not  immediately  converted  into  a  Roman  province,  but  was 
divided  into  four  districts,  which  were  considered  indepen- 
dent, and  governed  by  their  own  laws,  and  of  which  the 
capitals  were  respectively — Amphipolis,  Thessalonica,  Pella, 
and  Pelagonia.  Macedonia  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a 
Roman  province,  B.C.  142. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  boundaries  of  the 
Roman  province  of  Macedonia.  According  to  the  *Epito- 
raizcr*  of  Strabo  (vii.),  it  was  bounded  by  the  Adriatic  on 
the  uest ;  on  the  north  by  the  mountains  of  Scardus,  Orbe- 
lus,  Rhodope,and  Ilsomus;  on  the  south  by  the  Via  Egna- 
tia ;  and  on  the  east  it  extended  as  fiir  as  Cypsela  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Hebrui.  But  this  statement  with  respect  to 
the  southern  boundary  of  Macedonia  cannot  bo  correct,  since 
we  know  that  the  province  of  Macedonia  was  bounded  on 
the  south  by  that  of  Acham ;  and  although  it  is  extremely 
dttilcuh,  if  nut  impossible,  to  (!x  the  precise  boundaries  of 
these  provinces,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  AchoDa  extended 
Ikrtljer  north  than  the  south  of  Thessaly. 

Macedonia  was  inhabited  from  the  earliest  times  by 
numerous  uibos,  whoso  names  continued  to  be  given  till  a 


late  period  to  various  districts  of  thm  coontry.  lb*  mm, 
important  of  these  divisk)ns  wera^Mygdooia.  Boltaa  <f 
BottisBQ,  Pieria,  Elimea,  Stymphalia,  Orsttis,  Ljbcw. 
Eordia  or  Eordsa,  Ematbia,  Pnooia,  and  Cbakid«r, 

Mygdonia,  on  the  Thermaic  Bay,  was  amnlcd  ka 
the  district  of  Bottio^is,  or  Botti»a,  by  the  Axtai  (Hcv 
dot.,  viL  123) ;  but  its  boundaries  on  tbo  cast  ««  MU- 
fuL  Thucydides  makes  it  extend  as  Alt  aa  the  fltij— 
(ii.  99);  but  this  is  at  variance  with  the  slateiDm  d 
Herodotus,  who  speaks  of  tho  land  to  tbe  west  of  t^ 
Strymon  under  the  name  of  Bisaltia.  (Hefodot*  vit  I  ts  > 
Mygdonia  was  originally  occupied  by  the  Uoims,  a  Thr*- 
cian  people,  who  were  expelled  tbones  by  th«  Tcacovl*. 
(Thucyd.,  iL  99.)  The  principal  town  in  tha  disinrt  ««« 
Therme,  afterwards  called  Tbessakmiea  bf  '\iiiMlq'  m 
honour  of  his  wi&,  who  was  daughter  of  Pnibp.  tfiusbrv 
vii.,  Excerpta^  sec.  10,  vol.  ii.,  p.  131.)  It  was  a  lai^  md 
prosperous  town,  and  exists  at  tbe  present  day  oadcr  tb 
name  of  Saloniki  The  Apostie  Paul  addressed  two  <Mjn 
to  the  Christian  converts  in  this  town.  Tbe  lake  %JS^ 
called  at  the  present  day  Betcbik,  was  either  in  of  arsr 
Mygdonia  (Thucyd.,  i.  58);  it  is  said  by  Dr.  Qarke  t>  W 
about  twelve  miles  in  length,  and  six  or  eight  in  bnaAk. 

Tlie  Bottinis,  or  Bottiiea  of  Herodotus,  «as  bovaiW  n* 
the  east  by  the  Axius,  on  the  west  by  the  united  aoetl!  if 
theHaliacmon  and  L^dias<\iL  127),  and  on  the  iMtk  h 
Emathia.*  The  principal  town  of  BoCtisw  «w  PilU. 
situate  on  the  lake  through  which  the  L^dms  flow4.  whirl 
afterwards  became  the  residence  of  the  kin^  of  Msrcdi>n 
Pella  was  a  small  place  till  the  time  of  Philip,  liy  whinn  A 
was  greatly  enlarged  and  beautified.  (Strabo,  vii.,  ser. '.. 
vol.  h.,  pp.  130-131.)  The  ruins  of  PsUa  laay  still  be  tctt 
at  A  lakilisseh.  Near  the  mouth  of  tbe  Lfdiaa  was  the  t4i«  i 
of  Ichnse,  celebroted  for  an  antient  temple.  (Herodu(.«:. 
123;  Pliny,  H.N,,  iv.  17;  Mela,  u.  3;  Hesych^oaii- 
"Ixvaiiiv.)  Thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  Pella«  at  the  fnuc  f 
Mount  Bermius  (PUn.,  H,  N^  iv.  17),  was  the  satirnt  *-'. 
of  BerrhoBa,  or  Bensa,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  AeU  •/  t4r 
Apostles  {xy\\.  10). 

Proceeding  along  the  coast  we  come  to  Picria.  TS 
antient  district  of  Maoedonis  originally  intervened  bctvr*- 
BottisDa  and  Pieria.  According  to  Strabo  (rii^  eer.  •,  t-i 
p.  130),  and  Liyy  (xliv.  9),  Pieria  was  bounded  oc  likr*''* 
by  Dium ;  but  in  more  antient  times  the  name  vas  ftf^A.  • 
applied  to  all  the  country  between  Maoedonis  at>d  th«  IVsr  •  t 
Ptolemy  calls  the  country  between  the  mouth  of  ih*  Lv> 
and  that  of  the  Penens  by  the  name  of  Pama.  PitrB  ca 
celebratod  in  Grecian  mvthology  as  the  first  seat  sf  *^ 
muses.  Pydna,  the  chief  place  in  this  distrirt,  ah^  *%  >'' 
Cydna  (Steph.  Bys.),  and  Citron,  according  to  Stialp  f  , 
sec.  8,  vol.  ii.,  p.  130),  known  at  the  present  day  uad^r  "w 
name  of  Kidros,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Greek  city,  an  1  «-- 
for  some  time  in  possession  of  the  Athenians;  H«  «» 
afterwards  taken  by  Philip  and  given  to  Otynthos.  T» 
battle  between  Perseus  and  iEmilius,  which  decaied  tk  *»'• 
of  the  Macedonian  monarchy,  was  fi>ught  near  Pti: 
South  of  Pydna  was  the  town  of  Dium,  at  the  1bt4  o(  U-*  ■ 
Ol3rmpus,  of  which  Livy  has  given  a  short  desmytsM  •  i  *« 
6,  7).  It  afterwards  became  a  Roman  ooloaT.  fPi.n 
//.AT.,  iv.  17.)  Forty  sUdia  to  the  north  of  ^4fta  mm 
Methono  (Strabo,  vii.,  scc.«,  vol  ii.,  p.  130),  at  tbe  •«•..*«  •■ 
which  Philip,  the  fiither  of  Alexander  the  Great,  loet  as  r*  t 

In  the  interior,  to  the  west  of  Pieria,  in  the  raBry  •'  "J* 
Haliacmon,  was  the  district  of  Elimea,  the  ihhsfaciacs  ." 
which  were  called  Elimiotro.  In  the  time  of  Tlrcc?^  .*^ 
Elimea  was  subject  to  the  Macedonian  monazrh^  W*  *> 
governed  by  its  own  princes  (ii.  99).  There  vae  %  tai 
from  Elimea  to  Thessaly  over  the  Gambimian  ^avata.  * 
(Lav.,  xlii.  53),  and  another  to  iCtolia  (lir,  xXitL  ll». 

South-west  of  Elimea  was  the  district  of  Sn^affccw 
which  was  annexed  to  Macedon  on  the  oonqocst  eiif  fVrr 
by  the  Romans  (Liv.,  xlv.  30),  together  with  the  cuun:-« 
the  Atintani  and  Paravoei,  which  extended  to  the  wc*: 
Elimea,  in  lUyria  and  Epirus. 

North-west  of  Elimea  was  the  district  of  Oreatia  cP■^' » 
xviii.  30 ;  Liv.,xxxiii.  34),  which  probsbly  demw^l  mm  tm 
as  Miiller  has  remarked,  from  the  momtmimisa  iiaft«n 
the  country  (opoc,  mountain),  and  not  from  Orei— j^  thr  »"! 
of  Agamemnon.  The  Ore^ta»  appear  to  bsr*  bc^rv 
pendent  of  the  Mastnloiiian  kin-.-  for  a  r.>r-*drr*i. V  * 

•  Th**  BotUro  or  Thtir7iU(l<'«  I*  a  dtlTitrral  ranntTy  Vtac  « tr^~*  — ** 
till*  Itotli.-i'i,  i>  Ihr  ra»t  uf   tV>tid.Ti  -intl  i)h<  lit^lf  wT  T  <   u<  *^V*    *a«  « 
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they  were  however  obliared  at  leneth  to  submit  to  their  au- 
thority, but  were  declared  independent  again  on  the  conquest 
of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans.  (Liv.,  xxxiiL  340  The 
principal  town  in  this  district  was  Celetrum,  situate  on  a 
peninsula  which  ran  into  a  lake  of  the  same  name  (the 
modem  Kastoria  or  KesHe). 

Lyncu8»  the  country  of  the  Lyncestte  (Thucyd.,  iv.  83, 
1 24 ;  li?.,  xxvL  25 ;  xxxi.  33 ;  xxxii.  9),  north  of  Orestis, 
was  surrounded  by  mountains  on  all  sides.  It  contained 
DO  towns  of  any  importance  except  Heraclea,  which  was 
Mtuate  on  the  great  Egnatian  road.  The  Lynoest®  were 
ffinemed  by  an  independent  pitnce  of  the  name  of  Arrhi- 
leus  during  the  early  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
(Tliucyd.  iv.  124.) 

To  tbe  east  of  LyncuB,  and  north  of  Elimea  and  the  Ber- 
mius,  was  the  district  of  Eordia,  or  Eordsea,  in  the  valley 
of  tbe  Lydias.  The  Eordians  are  said  to  have  been  driven 
oat  of  their  country,  which  however  still  continued  to  bear 
the  name  of  Eordia  by  the  Temenidse*  and  to  have  settled 
afterwards  about  Physca,  which  was  probably  a  town  in 
Myedonia.     (Thucyd.,  ii  99.) 

Emathia,  which  was  afterwards  Hmited  to  the  country 
north  of  Bottissa,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lydias,  was  the  name, 
at  has  been  already  remarked,  by  which  the  country  was 
originally  called,  aeoording  to  many  anttent  writers.  The 
chief  town  in  this  district,  JRga,  afterwards  called  Edessa 
( Toeit'ira),  was  the  capital  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  in 
the  earliest  times;  and  even  when  it  had  ceased  to  be  the 
loyal  residence,  it  still  continued  the  burial-'plaoe  of  the 
hiDga.  It  was  a  large  city  in  the  time  of  Livy  (xlv.  30). 
It  stood  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  30  miles  west  of  Pella. 

The  northern  part  of  Mac^edonia  was  inhabited  by  various 
tribes  of  Peeonians:  of  which  the  principal  were  the  Pela- 
fonians,  who  dwdt  north  of  Lyncestis.  The  chief  town  of 
this  district  was  also  called  Pelagonia.  The  Agrians,  north- 
«i9t  of  the  Pelagonians,  were  a  powerfiil  Pseonian  tribe, 
liViog  near  the  sources  of  the  Sti^mon  (Stiabo,  vii,  s.  18, 
vol.  a,  p.  133.) 

The  peninsula  south  of  Mygdonia,  between  the  Therroaic 
ami  Strymonic  gulfs,  was  ca&d  Chakidice  from  the  Chal- 
cidians  of  Euboea,  who  formed  settlements  in  this  country 
in  very  early  times.  The  peninsula  of  Chakidice  comprised  in 
the  south  three  sn^aller  peninsulas:  Pallene,  formerly  called 
Phiegra  (filtrabo,  vii.,  s.  12,  vol.  ii.,  p.  131),  between  the 
Thermaic  and  Toronaic  gnlk;  Sithonia,  between  the  To- 
runaic  and  Singitk  gulfs;  and  Act6,  as  Thucydides  calls 
it  (iv.  109),  or  Athos,  according  to  Herodotus  (viL  22),  be- 
tween the  Singttic  and  Strymonic  gulfs.  [Athos.]  The 
peninsula  of  Unalcidice,  together  with  the  three  smaller 
peainsolas,  contained  sevend  important  towns,  which  are 
fruinently  mentioned  in  Grecian  history. 

Potidsea,  afterwards  called  Cassandria  from  Cassander, 
king  of  Macedon,  founded  by  the  Corinthians  (Thucyd.,  i. 
^),  stood  on  the  narrow  isthmus  which  connects  the  penin- 
iota  of  Palkne  with  the  mainland.  It  sent  300  men  to 
Plat^ea  (Herodot.,  ix.  28),  and  after  the  Persian  war  was 
uBbjeet  to  the  Athenians.  PotidsBa  revolted  from  Athens, 
m:-.  432 ;  and  was  not  taken  till  after  a  siege  of  two  years ; 
then  the  Potidaeans  surrendered  and  were  allowed  to  quit 
h^  pl^>  A  mutilated  inscription  in  elegiac  verse,  now  in 
he  British  Museum,  commemorates  the  courage  of  those 
Vlhenians  who  fell  in  a  battle  before  this  town,  B.C.  432. 
J^^'n  Marbles,  No.  348.)  An  Athenian  colony  was  after- 
r^rds  sent  to  occupy  the  town.  (Thucyd.,  ii.  70.)  It  subse- 
[nently  fell  under  the  power  of  Philip  of  Maoedon,  and 
OQtinoed  from  that  time  subject  to  the  Macedonian  kings. 
^  other  towns  of  Palkne  were  Apltyf  is,  with  a  celebrated 
wBple  of  Bacchus ;  Mende,  a  colony  of  Eretria  in  Eubcea 
Thucyd.,  iv.  123),  which  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  B.C. 
tZy  and  was  retaken  by  Nicias  and  Nicostratus;  and 
'CKme,  aaid  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Pellenians  from 
^haia  in  Peloponnesus,  which  also  revolted  from  the 
ttheQiang,  B.C.  423,  but  was  retaken,  and  the  inhabitants 
*«t€d  with  great  cruelty;  the  town  and  lands  were 
fcerwards  given  to  the  Plataans.  (Thucyd.,  v.  32.) 
At  tbe  head  of  the  Toronaic  Gulf  was  the  important 
>wn  of  Olynthus,  founded  by  the  Chalcidians  and  Ere- 
riani  of  Euboda.  [Olynthus.]  The  chief  town  in  Sithonia 
*•  Torone,  on  the  south-western  coast,  which  was  also  pro- 
■'''y  founded  bv  the  Eubosans.  Torone  was  for  a  long 
ue  subject  to  tbe  Athenians,  but  afterwards  belonged  to 
t*  Olynihian  confederacy,  and  was  eventually  united  to  the 
*^«doiiMni  monarchy  by  Philip. 


The  peninsula  of  Act6,  or  Athos,  was  inhabited  in  tb 
time  of  Thucydides  by  a  few  people  of  Chalcidic  origin,  bui 
principally  by  Pelasgians,  Bisalt®,  Crestonians,  and  Edone^^. 
who  dwelt  in  small  fortified  villages.  (Thucyd.,  iv.  109.)  Ai 
the  extremity  of  this  peninsula  was  Mount  Athos,  called  at 
the  present  day  Monte  Santo,  The  canal  of  Xerxes  can  still 
be  aistinctly  traced.  Herodotus  enumerates  six  towns 
within  this  peninsula :  Sane,  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Andros  (Thucyd.,  i v.  109);  Dium,  Olophyxus,  Acrothoon, 
Tliyssus,  and  CleoneD.  Acanthus,  situate' on  tho  low  tlat 
isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  of  Act6  with  the 
mainland,  was  once  an  important  town.  [Athos.]  The 
chief  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  of  Chalridico 
were  Chalcis  and  Apollonia,  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (xvii.  1). 

The  Via  Egnatia,  which  formed  one  great  line  of  com- 
munication between  the  Ionian  Sea  and  Byzantium,  com- 
menced at  Apollonia  in  lUyria,  and  was  joined  at  Clodiana 
on  the  Genusus  by  the  Via  Candavia,  from  Dyrrachium, 
which  however  is  also  called  the  Via  Egnatia  (Strabo,  vii. 
$  3).  Tbe  Via  Egnatia  entered  Macedonia  in  the  district 
of  Lyncus,  and  passed  by  the  towns  of  Edessa,  Pella,  Thes- 
salonica,  A])ollonia.  and  Amphipohs,  where  it  entered 
Thrace.    [Thrace.] 

MACERA'TA  E  CAMERI'NO,  DELEGAZIONE  DI, 
a  province  of  the  Papal  State,  forming  part  of  the  old  division 
called  the  Marches,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  provinces 
of  Ancona  and  Urbino  e  Pesaro,  on  the  east  by  the  Adriatic, 
on  the  west  by  the  province  of  Perugia,  and  on  the  south 
by  those  of  Spoleto  and  Fermo  ed  Ascoli.  Its  population 
amounts  to  243,000  inhabitants,  distributed  among  12 
walled  towns,  48  terre  with  communal  councils,  and  235 
villages  and  hamkts.  The  general  inclination  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  country  is  to  the  north-east,  as  it  spreads  from 
the  foot  of  the  central  Apennine  chain  to  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Fotenza,  Chienti, 
and  Musone,  which  rise  in  the  Apennines  and  fkw  into  the 
Adriatic. 

The  principal  towns  are:  1,  Maoerata,  on  a  hill  in  a 
fine  country  watered  by  the  Chienti,  a  neat,  well-built, 
cheerful  town,  with  15,000  inhabitants,  several  churches 
and  convents  with  good  paintings,  a  college,  and  a  uni- 
versity, with  a  library  containing  20,000  volumes,  a  court 
of  appeal  for  all  the  provinces  of  tbe  Marches,  a  handsome 
town-house,  and  several  fine  private  palaces,  amongst  which 
the  Palace  Compagnoni  is  the  most  remarkable.  Macerata 
is  a  bishop's  see  and  the  residence  of  the  delegate.  It 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  silk,  and  cattle.  An 
annual  fair  for  horses  is  held  at  Macerata.  2,  Lorbto. 
3,  Recanati,  near  the  Adriatic,  with  4000  inhabitants,  and 
several  churches  and  convents.  4,  Tokntino,  farther  in- 
land, near  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  wil;h  3000  inhabitants, 
and  known  in  modem  history  for  the  treaty  of  peace  of 
February,  1797,  between  General  Bonaparte  and  Pope 
Pius  VI.;  and  also  for  a  battle  on  the  3rd  of  May,  1815, 
between  the  Austrians  under  General  Bianchi  and  tbe 
Neapolitans  under  Joachim  Murat,  which  by  the  defeat  of 
the  latter  decided  the  fate  of  Naples.  5,  Camerino,  the 
antient  Camerinum,  an  old  town  among  the  Apennines,  and 
a  bishop's  see,  with  7000  inhabitants,  several  churches  and 
convents,  and  some  silk  manufactories.  It  is  the  birth-place 
of  yie  painter  Carlo  Maratti.  6,  Fabrlano,  farther  norib, 
a  bishop*s  see,  with  7000  inhabitants,  manufactories  of 
paper  and  parchment,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  woul. 
7,  S.  Severino,  with  3000  inhabitants.  8,  Matelica,  an  old 
town,  with  3000  inhabitants. 

The  province  of  Macerata  is  in  part  vei^  mountainous 
and  barren,  but  the  valleys  and  plains  towards  the  sea-coast 
produce  abundance  of  com,  wine,  most  kinds  of  fruit,  and 
venr  good  silk.  The  coast  along  the  Adriatic  has  no  harbour 
which  deserves  the  name.  Recanati  has  a  kind  of  port  or 
anchoring-place  for  small  vessels  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Potenza,  where  some  trade  is  carried  on.  {QdXm^rCsSaggio 
Statistieo;  Neigebaur.) 

MACERATION  is  the  exposing  of  any  substances,  and 
generally  those  of  vegetable  origin,  when  reduced  to  coarse 
powder,  to  the  action  of  water  or  any  other  liquid,  without 
the  assistance  of  heat,  in  which  last  cfrcumstance  it  difi^eis 
from  digestion.  The  object  of  maceration  is  twofold  •  either 
merely  to  soften  the  parts  of  the  substance  operated  on.  so 
as  to  allow  of  the  more  ready  subsequent  action  of  heat,  as 
when  cinnamon  or  cloves  are  macerated  in  water,  previou>ly 
to  distillation  j  or  it  is  employc4)i|(i)tiiyi^lve  the  aroi«*t|iC 
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parts  of  a  %ubstancc,  when  digestion  would  not  merely  dis- 
solve but  dissipate  them. 

MACHA'IRODUS.  a  genus  of  extinct  animals  esta- 
blished by  Professor  Kaup  upon  those  canine  teeth  with 
serrated  or  dentilated  edges  wnich  have  been  attributed  to 
bears  ( Ursu8  cultridenB,  &c.)  by  Cuvier  and  others,  and  to 
great  caU  {Felia)  by  Bravard.  Dr.  Buckland  {BridgewaUr 
Treatise),  in  his  catalogue  of  the  animal  remains  found  in 
strata  of  sand,  referrible  to  the  second  period  of  the  tertiary 
formations  (Miocene  of  Lyell).  at  Epplesheim  near  Altzey, 
about  twelve  leagues  to  the  south  of  Mayence,  and  recorded 
by  Kaup.  includes  Machairodus,  which  Dr.  Buckland  places 
between  FeUs  and  (iulo,  and  notes  as  *  allied  to  bear,  Vrsus 
culiridens*  Professor  Kaup  however  remarks,  that  these 
•  canine  teeth'  and  even  tne  dentilations  on  their  edges 
have  a  complete  resemblance  to  those  of  Megalosaurus,  and 
indeed  their  flatness  and  thinness  do  not  correspond  with 
the  canine  teeth  of  any  of  the  existing  Camivora,  while  the 
dentilations  strongly  resemble  those  of  the  Saurian  above 
mentioned.  We  here  ftjfure  a  tooth  of  Megalosaurus,  a 
tooth  of  Marhairodus  {Ursus  cultridena)  and  a  cast  of 
another,  from  specimens  in  the  museum  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London. 


II.  Tooth,  Impcrfpci  below,  oftt.  *\ia>  ;  fr.  ouUine  or  ca«t  of  toolh,  porfect,  i  nat 
six« ;  c.  tooth  of  Mc|{ak>uiuruii,  uaL  lis*. 

Mr.  Owen  has  no  doubt  that  the  teeth  (a,  b)  belonged  to 
a  mammifcrous  animal,  and  the  proof  is  afforded  by  the 
cast  (6),  which  shows  that  the  tooth  was  originally  lodged 
in  a  socket,  and  not  anchylosed  to  the  substance  of  the  jaw, 
and  that  the  fang  is  contracted  and  solidiAed  by  the  pro- 
gressive diminution  of  a  temporary  formative  pulp,  and  does 
not  terminate  in  an  onen  conical  cavity  like  the  teeth  of  all 
known  Saurians,  whicn  are  lodf^ed  in  sockets.  Careful  com- 
parison will  show  that  the  canme  teeth  of  Machairodus  are 
very  far  from  those  of  the  bears,  and  sufficiently  removed 
from  those  of  the  tiger,  though  those  of  the  latter  present 
serrated  edges.  On  looking  at  the  catalogue  of  the  extinct 
hpecies  found  at  Epplesheim,  we  do  not  find  any  large  fossil 
ruminant  noticed,  though  we  find  large  cats,  some  as  large 
as  a  lion,  and  another  carnivorous  animal  {Agnotherium) 
allied  to  the  dog  and  also  as  large  as  a  lion  '  and  we  are  not 


without  existing  ruminants  with  very  long  canine  tstd  m 
the  upper  jaw  with  serrations  on  their  edges,  tbouch  im  to 
bioad  in  proportion  as  those  of  MaehmroduM.  [&uu  i«L 
iv.,  p.  96.] 

MACHETES,  Cuvier's  name    for  the  RolT  {Trm^ 
pugnax,  Linn.).     [ScoLOPACiDm-l 

MACIIIAVE'LLl,  NICOOLO',  was  bom  at  Florrattv 
1469,  of  an  old  though  not  wealthy  famdy  of  that  rvpoMr 
Ilaving  received  a  liberal  education,  he  was  employed  m  tW 
office  of  Marcello  Adriani,  chancellor  of  the  oommimity  J 
Florence,  and  afterwards,  when  twenty-nine  jean  of  a^.  b* 
was  made  secretary  of  the  'Ten,*  a  board  cntmsted  vitii  the 
management  of  foreign  affairs  and  diplomauc  Dc^ntjaiiont. 
Machiavelli's  abilities  and  penetration  being  toon  pemtrrd 
by  his  superiors,  he  was  successively  employed  on  maa)  and 
some  very  important  missions.    The  first  was  m  \4%is  to 
Jacopo  Appiani,  lord  of  Piombino,  for  the  porpoie  of  tn- 
gagim^  him  to  join  the  Florentine  troops  which  wcte  htutz- 
mg  Pisa,  whilst  their  general  Vitelli  was  defmdinf  lU 
Florentine  territory  against  the  Venetians*  who.  jaiocd  i«< 
the  emigrant  partisans  of  the  Medici,  were  making  ukxt 
si^s  from  the  borders  of  Romagna.    In  the  foUoemg  jwu. 
ltt9,  MachiavelU  was  sent  to  Catherine  Sforsa,  coii9tc«i  ( 
Fvli,  in  order  to  make  arrang|ements  with  her  son  Ottarr 
ano  to  engage  as  a  condottiero  in  the  serviee  of  the  rvp«U... 
The  instructions  given  bv  the  Ten  to  MacbiaveUi  for  carb 
of  his  missions,  and  his  letters  or  reports  to  them  wnttca 
during  the  course  of  his  negotiations,  have  been  poblitbol. 
at  least  in  great  part,  and  they  occupy  volumes  iv.  and  r.  .>f 
the  4to.  edition  of  his  works  (Florence,  17821-    Tbev  are 
most  curious  and  valuable  documents  fiir  the  histor}*  of  tl.r 
times,  and  they  are  also  most  useful  fur  the  understandinfs  cf 
Machiavelli's  political  and  historical  works  which  he  mrcftc 
later  in  life.    Many  letters  however,  and  some  of  mat  ub 
portance,  written  to  or  by  Machiavelli,  remain  stilt  meditfJ 
There  is  a  collection  of  them  in  the  hand«  of  M.  Sili: 
at  Paris ;  three  more  volumes  of  autographs  were  pnrcbisf'i 
in  1826,  at  Florence,  by  Lord  Guilfora;  and  another  pt 
remains  at  Florence  in  the  libraries  Pitti,  Rinuotiiu.  u ' 
others.    (Val6ry,  Voyages  en  Italic;  AveneU  ihieeirt*^.** 
on  the  French  translation  of  the  works  of  Machaveli.  b 
P6riis,  which  appeared  in  vols.  41  and  42  of  the  Rhmt  £•• 
cylopSdique.) 

In  the  year  1500  Machiavelli  was  sent  as  a  eomi&i9»M-- 
to  the  Florentine  camp  before  Pisa,    lie  was  preaent  ii  itm 
arrival  of  a  body  of  French  and  Swiss  auxiliary  troops  o^* 
De  Beaumont,  sent  by  Louis  XII.,  who  bad  just  rtr  t 
quered  Lombardy  and  had  formed  an  alliance  with  FTocvc'-- 
Dissensions  however  arose  between  the  allies  cooeennxkc  .1. 
pay  of  the  auxiliaries.  The  Swiss  mutinied,  and  insuHtd  Lc  t 
degli  Albizzi,  one  of  the  Florentine  commisaioiicsi :  ud  > 
French  abandoned  the  attack  against  Pisa,  thruwmg  all  t.f 
blame  upon  the  Florentines,  and  took  possession  ijil^*^^ 
santa,  of  Massa  and  Carrara,  and  other  districts  h^a^i^ 
either  to  Florence  or  its  allies.    This  was  an  anxioos  p»r»  i 
for  Florence,  which  saw  itself  entirely  at  the  metr*  .' 
France,  while  it  was  threatened  on  the  other  side  byCe^* 
Borgia,  then  the  terror  of  central  Italy,  who,  ettpfortcd  .  • 
his  father  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  and  also  by  tbr  Ftr^^ 
was  making  himself    roaster  of   Romagna    by  firoe  ^ 
treachery,  and  threatening  Florence,  wtere  he  wished  * 
re-establish  the  Medici.  [Borgia,  Cesa&b.]   In  Joly,  IV". 
Machiavelli  was  despatched  to  France  in  order  to  exf  k-. 
to  Louis  XII.  the  untoward  oocurrenocs  at  Pisa,  lo  co&ft 
vour  to  keep  the  king,  or  rather  his  all-powerful  miL»i--* 
Cardinal  d*Amboise,  archbishoo  of  Rouen,  in  a  fraeadl)  •  ** 
position  towards  Florence,  and  thus  screen  the  repabis  trs 
the  ambition  of  Borgia.  This  was  a  vepr  delicate  miesaoa  r> 
French  king  and  minister  were  prejudiced  against  the  F. 
rentines ;  they  had  an  interest  in  favouring  the  Bor^aiw  u:i 
they  were  also  instigated  against  Florence  by  Trivolxaow  Bc^ 
mont,  and  other  persons  of  influence  at  the  French  cktfv 
Machiavelli*s  mission  to  France  lasted  tiU  Jantsafy,  1>- 
He  followed  the  French  court  to  Melun,  Blois,  Nanics^  sm- 
other places,  and  by  dint  of  much  skilful  manaceiMt.  t 
fair  promises  and  professions,  and  of  timely  suggesfwri. ::' 
left  Louis  better  disposed  towards  Florence  than  he  t^ 
found  him,  and  made  him  watchful  and  jealous  of  the  a».  «- 
ments  of  Cesare  Borgia.    This  jealousy  of  the  Frtuth  kr.4 
proved  the  salvation  of  the  republic  a  few  notttiia  m!tii\ 
when  the  ferocious  and  unprincipled  Borgia  talccwd  Tus- 
cany with  8000  men,  and  encamped  a  lew  miles  Ihoa  F*-- 
reuca    The  citUens  showed  finnnessi  and  in  the  awinc^i 
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letters  came  from  the  French  king  forbidding  Borsia  from 
molesting  the  republic.  A  convention  was  concluded  in 
May,  1 60 1»  between  Florence  and  Borgia,  by  which  the 
latler,  after  receiving  a  sum  of  money,  went  his  way  to 
Piombino,  and  left  the  Florentine  territory  after  committing 
many  depredations.  But  in  the  following  year  Borgia, 
having  returned  to  Romagna,  drove  away  Guidobaldo,  duke 
of  Urbino,  and  took  possession  of  Camerino,  whose  lord,  Giulio 
Varano,  he  caused  to  be  strangled  with  his  three  young  sons, 
while  his  subordinate  Vitellozzo  Vitelli  supported  the  revolt 
of  Arezzo,  Cortona,  the  Val  di  Chiana  and  other  districts 
a^inst  Florence,  and  in  favour  of  the  Medici.  Here  again 
the  French  interfered,  and  Vitelli,  who  began  to  be  alarmed 
at  the  cruelty  of  Borgia,  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
the  French  and  with  Florence,  by  which  Arezzo  and  other 
towns  were  restored  in  August,  1502.  On  this  occasion 
Machiavelli,  being  requested  by  the  government,  wrote  his 
opinion  concerning  the  manner  in  which  the  revolted  districts 
ought  to  be  treated :  '  Sul  metodo  di  trattare  i  popoli  di  Val  di 
Chiana.*  Quoting  the  opinion  of  L.  Furius  Camillus  after 
the  subjugation  of  Latium,  and  the  conduct  of  the  Roman 
senate  towards  the  Latin  cities,  he  advised  moderation  in 
the  present  instance,  except  towards  Arezzo,  which  he  com- 
pared to  VelitrcD,  and  advised  to  be  treated  accordingly. 
(Livy,  viii.) 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  1502,  the  Florentines, 
alarmed  at  the  dangers  by  which  they  were  encompassed, 
saw  the  necessity  of  giving  greater  stability  to  their  executive, 
by  appointing  a  gonfaloniSre  perpetuo,  a  kind  of  dictator 
for  life.  They  chose  for  this  oflBce  Piero  Soderini,  a  man 
upright  and  disinterested,  and  without  children,  and  there- 
fore less  likely  to  excite  suspicions  or  jealousy.  About  the 
same  time  Machiavelli  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Duke  Va- 
lentino, the  formidable  Borgia,  who  was  then  at  Imola  in 
Romagna.  Borgia  had  just  returned  from  Lombardy,  from 
an  interview  with  Louis  XII.,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
clear  himself  from  the  charge  of  having  countenanced  the 
insurrection  against  Florence,  and  moreover  to  obtain  as- 
sistance from  the  French  king  for  the  purpose  of  subduing 
Bologna,  which  he  inftnded  to  make  the  capital  of  his 
duchy. 

During  his  absence  in  Lombardy,  his  own  friends  and 
former  colleagues,  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  Baglioni  of  Perugia, 
the  Orsini,  and  Oliverolto  da  Fermo,  sUarmed  at  the  in- 
creasing ambition  and  cruelly  of  Borgia,  determined  to 
forsake  him,  and  entered  into  a  secret  league  with  Bcnti- 
voglio  of  Bologna  and  P^trucci  of  Siena,  who  were  his  de- 
flared  enemies.     At  the  same  time  they  invited  the  Flo- 
rentine's to  join  them.     But  as  Borgia  was  protected  by 
France,  whose  displeasure  the  Florentines  were  afraid  of 
incurring,   they  sent  Machiavelli   to  make  professions  of 
fnendship  to  Borgia,  and  at  the  same^  time  to  watch  his 
movements,  to  discover  his  real  intentions  (which  was  not  an 
easv  thing,  for  Borgia  was  the  closest  man  of  the  age), 
and  to  obtain  something  in  return  for  their  friendship. 
The  account  of  this  mission  is  extremely  curious:    there 
was  deep  dissimulation  on  both  sides :   Borgia  hated  Flo- 
rence as  much  as  the  Florentines  hated  him ;  but  they  were 
both  kept  in  check  by  the  fear  of  France,  and  both  Bor- 
gia ana  Machiavelli    made  the    fairest  and    apparently 
most  candid  professions  towards  each  other.    Borgia  even 
assumed  a  confidential  tone,  and  began  to  tell  Machiavelli 
of  the  treachery  of  his  former  friends ;  ne  added  that  he  knew 
how  to  deal  with  them,  and  was  only  waiting  for  his  own  time ; 
be  also  expatiated  on  his  well-disciplined  forces,  his  ar- 
tillery, and    the  assistance    he  expected   from    France; 
and  all  this  in  order  to  persuade  the  Florentines  of  the  great 
value  of  his  friendship,  and  that  they  should  give  him  a 
condotta,  that  is  to  say,  the  chief  command  in  their  army. 
Borgia  however  had  to  do  with  a  negotiator  who,  though 
young,  was  a  match  for  him.    *  I  answered,*  says  Machia- 
velli, in  the  2 1st  letter  of  that  mission,  *  that  his  excellency 
the  duke  must  not  be  compared  to  the  generality  of  other 
Italian  lords,  but  that  he  must  be  considered  as  a  new  po- 
tentate in  Italy,  with  whom  it  is  more  fit  and  becoming  to 
Tnake  a  treaty  of  alliance  than  a  mere  condotta  or  mercenary 
convention.    And  I  added,  that  as  alliances  are  maintained 
by  arus,  which  are  the  only  binding  security  for  either 
pirty,  your  lordships  (the  magistrates  of  Florence)  could  not 
^e  what  security  there  would  be  for  them  if  three-fourths 
<)r  three-fifths  of  your  forces  were  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
^uke.'    Still  the  negotiations  went  on  about  the  condotta, 
whilst  Borgia  was  meditating  another  stroke  of  his  usual 


poliey.  Machiavelli  had  a  foretaste  of  it  at  Cesena,  wher« 
a  certain  Rimino,  a  confidential  agent  of  Borgia,  and, 
as  such,  hateful  to  the  people,  was  suddenly  arrested 
by  order  of  his  master,  and  the  next  morning  (on  the  26th 
of  December)  was  found  in  the  middle  of  the  square  cut 
into  two  pieces :  •  Such,*  says  Machiavelli,  •  has  been  the 
duke's  pleasure,  for  he  wishes  to  show  that  he  can  do  and 
undo  his  own  men  as  he  thinks  proper.*  On  the  last  day  of 
December,  Borgia,  followed  by  Machiavelli,  marched  with 
his  troops  to  Sinigaglia,  where  the  Orsini,  Vitellozzo,  and 
Oliverotto  were  waiting  for  him,  to  have  a  conference  and  settle 
matters.  As  soon  as  his  troops  had  entered  the  town  he  arrested 
those  chiefs,  strangled  two  of  them  that  very  night,  and  kept 
the  Orsini  in  prison  until  he  heard  that  his  father,  the  pope, 
had  secured  the  person  of  their  relative  Cardinal  Orsini  at 
Rome,  after  which  they  also  were  put  to  death.  On  that 
very  night  Borgia  sent  for  Machiavelli,  and  said  that  he  had 
done  a  great  service  to  Florence  in  ridding  the  world  of 
those  men  who  were  the  sowers  of  discord.  He  then 
expressed  his  wish  to  attack  Siena  and  revenge  himself  on 
Petrucci ;  but  the  Florentines,  being  cautioned  by  Machia- 
velli, took  measures  to  thwart  his  plans,  and  Petrucci  was 
saved.  Machiavelli  returned  to  Florence  in  January,  1503, 
after  three  eventful  months  passed  in  the  court  and  camp 
of  Borgia,  which  was  the  most  complete  school  of  tl^tt 
policy  which  he  afterwards  illustrated  in  his  treatise  *  Del 
Principe.'  His  letters  (fifty-two  in  number)  written  during 
that  mission  have  a  certain  dramatic  character  which 
awakens  feelings  of  surprise,  terror,  and  intense  curiosity. 
Machiavelli  wrote  also  a  detached  report  of  the  Sinigaglia 
tragedy :  •  Descrizione  del  mode  tenuto  dal  Duca  Valentino, 
per  ammazzare  Vitellozzo  Vitelli,  Oliverotto  da  Fermo,  xl 
Sigr.  Pagolo  e  il  Duca  di  Gravina  Orsini.*  He  obtained 
one  thing  from  Borgia  by  this  mission,  a  free  passage 
through  Romagna  to  all  Florentine  travellers  and  merchants,, 
and  their  goods  and  other  property.  This  document  is 
headed  '  CsBsar  Borgia  de  Fhincia,  Dei  gratia  Dux  Roman- 
dioIsD,  Valentiseque,  Princeps  HadrisD  et  Venafri,  Dominus 
Plumbini,  &c.,  ac  Sanctse  KomansB  £cclesi»  Confalonerius 
et  Capitaneus  Generalis,' and  dated  'Imolse,  19  Octobris^ 
A.D.  1 502.   Ducatus  vero  nostri  RomandiolsB  secundo.* 

In  August  of  that  same  year,  1503,  Alexander  VI.  died, 
and  his  successor,  Pius  III.,  died  a  few  days  after.  A  new 
conclave  being  assembled  in  October,  the  Florentines  sent 
Machiavelli  to  Rome,  where  he  was  present  at  the  election 
of  Julius  II.,  and  soon  after  witne^ed  the  fall  of  Cesare 
Borgia,  who  was  arrested  at  Ostia  by  order  of  the  pope,  and 
all  his  ill-gotten  dominions  were  taken  from  him.  His 
troops,  in  passing  through  Tuscany,  were  disarmed  and 
disbanded  agreeably  to  Machiavelli*s  secret  advice. 

In  January,  1504,  Machiavelli  was  sent  to  France  to 
rouse  Louis  XII.  to  the  danger  threatening  both  Florence 
and  the  state  of  Milan  from  the  Spaniards,  who  were  ad- 
vancing from  Naples  towards  North  Italy.  The  truce> 
between  France  and  Spain  put  an  end  to  this  mission. 

After  several  minor  missions  to  Piombino,  to  Baglioni 
of  Perugia,  Petrucci  of  Siena,  and  the  duke  of  Mantua» 
Machiavelli  was  sent,  in  August,  1506,  to  Pope  Julius  li.^ 
whom  he  met  on  his  march  to  dispossess  Baglioni  of  Peru- 
gia and  Bentivoglio  of  Boloena,  whither  the  Florentine  envoy 
followed  him,  and  returned  in  October.  (Opere  di  Mcu^ia- 
velli:  Le^azione  seconda  alia  Corte  di  Roma,)  He  then  wrote 
'  Prowisione  per  istituire  Milizie  Nazionali  nella  Republica 
Fiorentina.'  He  had  always  blamed  the  employment  of 
mercenaiy  troops  and  condottieri,  which  was  an  ola  custom 
of  the  Florentines. 

In  December,  1 507,  Machiavelli  was  sent  to  the  emperor 
Maximilian  in  Germany,  who  had  signified  his  intention  oT 
going  to  Italy  to  be  crowned,  and  had  demanded  money  of 
the  Florentines.  He  proceeded  by  Geneva  and  Constance, 
where,  finding  that  the  emperor  had  moved  southwards  by 
the  Tyrol,  he  followed  him  to  Bolzano.  The  Venetiana 
however  opposed  the  passage  of  Maximilian,  and  Machia-> 
velli  returned  to  Florence  in  June,  1508.  On  his  return  h& 
wrote  several  reports  on  the  affairs  of  Germany,  besides  the 
letters  which  he  had  sent  home  during  his  mission : '  Rap 
porto  sulle  cobC  di  La  Magna  ;*  '  Discorso  sopra  le  cose  dell* 
Alemagna  ;*  '  Ritratti  di  Lamagna.' 

In  February,  1509,  he  was  sent  to  the  oamp  before  Pisa» 
which  was  ^^ain  besieged  by  the  Florentines,  aad  be  thence 
addressed  a  report  on  the  state  of  affairs :  *  Discorso  fatto 
al  Magistrate  dei  Dieci  sulle  cose  di  Pisa.'  In  June  of 
that  year  Pisa  suxrendered,  through  famuttft  ^^riT/> 
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lu  July,  1510,Maohiavelli  was  sent  to  France  a  third 
time.  The  Oardinal  d'Amboiae  waa  lately  dead.  The  object 
of  thU  miaaion  was  to  encourage  the  French  court  to  main- 
tain the  alliance  with  the  pope  and  the  emperor  against  the 
Venetians  (the  league  of  Cambrai),  and  to  induce  Louis 
to  prevent  the  Swiss  from  enlisting  in  great  numbers 
in  tbe  service  of  the  pope»  for  fear  that  Julius,  feel- 
ing himself  independent,  should  take  some  new  whim 
into  his  head.  And  thb  in  reality  happened  soon  after; 
for,  while  Machiavelli  was  in  France,  Julius  formed  a  lea^ 
to  drive  the  French  out  of  Italy.  The  letters  of  this  mission 
are  very  important  The  audiences  of  Louis  to  Machiavelli, 
and  the  conforences  of  the  latter  with  the  cardinal  of  Paris, 
tbe  chancellor  of  France,  and  others,  and  his  reflections  on  the 
pope,  on  the  projects  of  Louis,  on  the  proposal  made  by  the 
emperor  Maximilian  to  Louis,  of  dividing  Italy  between 
them,  which  Louis  refHised  to  accede  to,  are  extremely  in- 
teresting. MaohiavelU  returned  to  Florence  m  September, 
1510,  having  consolidated  the  alliance  of  Florence  with 
France. 

On  his  return  he  wrote  his  second  '  Decennale,*  or  short 
chronicle,  in  terza  rima.  The  first '  Decennale '  went  as  far 
as  1504,  after  the  fall  of  the  Borgias.  It  thus  alludes  satiri- 
cally to  the  death  of  Alexander  VI.  :— 

*  MM  Valemw ;  e  pn  mrtr  tipo*o 
IHirUto  th  ttk  l*anim«  b0«t<i. 
Lo  tpirto  d*  Al«tMndro  giorioao. 
Del  qiul  wi^irno  le  sanU  pcdnte 
Tr«  me  fkiDiffUari  e  care  aticelle. 
LuMHrk,  liaMBia,  •  cnidelUda.* 

The  second  'Decennale*  comes  down  only  to  the  year 
1510,  but  Machiavelli  intended  to  complete  it  till  151 4.  In 
September,  1511,  he  was  sent  again  to  France,  concerning 
the  council  which  assembled  at  Pisa,  by  order  of  Louis  XII., 
to  try  and  depose  Pope  Julius,  which  council  however  broke 
up  without  effecting  anything.  Machiavelli  foil  ill,  and  soon 
returned  home.  In  1512  the  battle  of  Ravenna  was  fought, 
Oaston  de  Foix  was  killed,  and  the  French  lost  Italy.  Julius, 
who  was  irritated  against  Florence  for  having  sided  with  the 
French,  engaged  the  Spanish  viceroy  of  Naples  to  send  a 
body  of  troops  against  it,  and  re-establish  the  Medici  by 
force.  The  catastrophe  took  place  soon  after. 

In  September,  1512,  when  Ginliano  and  Giovanni  de' 
Medici,  tne  sons  of  Lorenio,  re-entered  Florence  by  means 
of  the  Spanish  infantry,  and  overthrew  the  popular  govern- 
ment, the  gonfaloni^  Soderhii  made  his  escape,  and  the 
secretary  Machiavelli,  with  others  of  tbe  popular  party,  was 
dismitfed  from  office,  and  banished  for  a  time  from  the 
city.  In  tho  following  year  a  consniraey  was  discovered 
against  the  Medici,  in  which  Machiavelli  was  accused  of 
having  participated;  being  arrested  in  February,  1513,  he 
was  put  to  the  torture,  which  was  the  usual  means  then 
employed  under  all  the  governments  of  Florence  and  of 
Italy,  of  examining  persons  aocnsed  of  state  crimes.  He 
however  maintained  that  he  had  nothing  to  confess. 
From  his  prison  of  Le  Stinche  he  wrote  a  sonnet  to 
Giuliano  de^  Medici,  who  was  then  governor  of  Florence, 
his  brother  Giovanni  having  gone  to  tbe  conclave  at  Rome, 
where  he  was  elected  pope  1^  the  name  of  Leo  X.  The  son- 
net, which  is  half  sad,  half  humorous,  describing  his  suflRer- 
ings,  his  own  torture,  the  annoyance  of  hearine  the  screams 
of  the  other  prisoners,  and  the  threats  he  had  of  being 
hanged,  is  given  by  Artaud  in  his  biography,  entitled  '  Ma- 
chiavel,  son  G^nie  et  ses  Brreurs,'  2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris, 
1833. 

He  was  soon  after  released,  in  consequence  of  a  pardon 
sent  from  Rome  by  Leo  X.  to  all  those  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy.  Before  however  tbe  pardon  arrived,  two  of 
them,  Pietro  Boscoli  and  Agostiao  Capponi,  had  been 
executed. 

Madiiavelli  now  withdrew  for  several  yean  firom  public 
lifo,  and  retired  to  his  country-house  at  San  Gasciano,  about 
eight  miles  from  Florence.  During  this  retirement  he 
wrote  his  discourees  upon  Livy .  his  books  on  the  art  of  war, 
and  his  •  Principe.*  The  last  work  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  oontroversy,  which  is  now  at  an  end.  The  book 
'  Del  Principe,'  or  '  De  Principatibus,'  for  that  was  the  ori- 
ginal title,  was  not  intended  for  publication ;  it  was  written 
by  the  author  for  the  private  perusal  first  of  Giuliano,  and 
then  of  Lorenxo  de*  Medici,  afterwards  duke  of  Urbino,  son 
of  Pievo  and  grandson  of  Lorenso  the  Magnificent,  who  was 
appointed  by  Leo  X.  governor  of  Florence,  his  uncle  Giu- 
liano having  removed  to  Rome. 

Machiavelli^  in  a  letter  diaoevered  only  m  1810,  and  ad- 


dressed to  his  friend  Vettori,  then  at  Rome,  lOth  Deecsber, 
1513,  after  humorously  describing  his  mode  of  hir  at 
the  country,  mentions  this  treatise  on  which  he  was  iImi 
engaged,  and  tells  him  that  he  wishes  to  show  to  the  Me- 
dici '  that  he  had  not  spent  the  15  years  in  which  he  had 
studied  the  art  of  government  in  sleeping  or  pls}  ing,  so  tkc 
they  might  think  of  employing  a  man  who  bad  acuBtrad 
experience  at  the  expense  of  others  ;*  and  he  add«,  *  I  vak 
that  these  dgnori  Medici  would  employ  me,  were  it  od)t  m 
rolling  a  stone.    They  ought  not  to  doubt  my  fidriity.     Mf 
poverty  is  a  testimony  of  it'  These  expreanons  show  cicariy 
enough  that  Machiavelli*s  obieot  in  writing  the  '  IVincfpe' 
was   to    recommend    himself  to    the   Medici     AH   the 
ingenious   surmises  of  later  critics  aboot  bis  wi»hi»g  to 
render  absolute  princes  odious  to  the  people,  or  tci  ra< 
dnoe  the  Medici,  by  following  his  precepts,  to  render  ibem- 
selves  insupportable  and  thus  bnng  abunt  their  own  611 
and  the  restoration  of  the  republic  are  oompleicly  otvr* 
thrown.    Machiavelli  saw  clearly  enough  that  tbe  Medict 
were  too  firmly  seated  at  Florence  to  be  dislodged,  sod  tl- 
though  he  was  himself  partial  to  a  rational  system  of  mil 
liberty,  if  consistent  witn  a  strong  government,  be  was  stilt 
more  attached  to  the  national  honour  and  independent  of 
his  country ;  and  what  he  dreaded  moat  was,  that,  thrcra2k 
some  rash  ebullitions  of  party  spirit,  foreigners  migkt  be 
enabled  to  interfere  and  enslave  Florence,  as  they  bad  en- 
slaved Lombardy  and  Naples.  At  tbe  end  of  bis  *  Prxucire' 
(ch.  XXV.)  he  displays  this  feeling  with  great  energy.    Atttx 
examining  the  strong  and  the  weak  parts  of  the  armin  ui 
other  nations,  Spanish,  French,  Swiss,  and  German,  vbo 
had  by  turns  invaded  Italy,  he  says  that  it  was  stiU  pouab^ 
to  form  a  native  Italian  army,  on  a  new  system  of  d*setpl*ro 
and  tactics,  which  might  unite  the  advantages  of  each,  and 
be  able  to  resist  them  all ;  '  which  would  refteet  a  gml 
credit  upon  a  new  prince,  who  would  be  looked  upon  a»  tljc 
liberator  of  Italy,  especially  by  those  provinces  wnirh  have 
suffered  most  from  foreign  irruptions,  and  which  wonld  k«il 
him  with  tears  of  jov  and  gratitude.    What  gates  woold  be 
closed  against  himr  what  people  o^Italy  would  deny  boa 
obedience  ?  Every  one  is  sick  of  this  barbarous  doonnatuifi. 
(Ad  oenuno  puzza  questo  barbaro  dominia)   Let  your  il1u«- 
trious  nouse  imdertake  this  mission  with  the  spirit  and  Iwifc 
which  ought  to  accompany  just  undertakings/  &c.    Tba 
passage  explains  sufficiently  that  Macfaiavetli   wmfe   b« 
'  Principe*  to  please  the  Medici  and  to  encourage  then  m 
their  views  of  Italian  dominion. 

Machiavelli  says,  at  the  beginning  of  his  treatise  (eh.  tk 
that  he  does  not  intend  to  treat  of  republics,  of  vbkh  he 
had  spoken  in  former  works,  nor  of  hereditary  principal  tics, 
because  those  are  by  precedent  and  custom  firm  and  «ec»t; 
but  he  intends  to  treat  of  what  he  styles  mixed  pnnri^ 
ties,  that  is  to  say,  where  a  new  ruler  or  prince  Ukn  ji»- 
session  of  a  country,  in  which  ho  must  necessarily  Knt 
many  enemies.  Ue  illustrates,  by  examples  horn  utii«f 
and  modem  history,  how  a  new  ruler  can  secure  hinuetf  ia 
his  recently  acquired  possessions.  In  the  7lh  chsptfT  ht 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  method  pursued  by  Osare  Eirps, 
whose  pohtical  art  he  extols.  The  8th  chapter  trrsft 
of  those  who  usurp  the  government  of  their  own  counxry, 
and  he  instances  CHiverotto,  the  petty  tyrant  of  Fenoo,  eU 
after  one  year  of  usurped  power  fell  bythe  arts  of  a  gttaJrr 
and  more  able  tyrant,  Cesare  Borgia.  The  9lh  cbaptt-r  UrtU 
of  those  new  princes  who,  without  any  criminal  viwicnce, 
but  with  the  consent  of  their  countrymen,  ha%e  men  tu 
the  supreme  power.  Chapter  10  treats  of  the  strength  U 
the  various  principalities.  Chapter  1 1  concerns  cccIcMa^ 
tical  states,  and  especially  that  of  Rome.  Chapters  li,  r;» 
14,  treat  of  the  military  force,  mercenary,  auxiliary,  and  a»- 
tive,  showing  the  danger  of  relying  upon  the  fir^t  te.i 
species  of  troops.  Chapter  15  treats  of  the  things  whirhbrac 
to  princes  praise  or  blame.  Chapter  16,  of  liberality  and  psr- 
simony.  Chapter  17,  of  cruelty  and  clemenc}*,  and  whrthfi 
it  is  better  to  be  loved  than  feared.  He  says  the  sovrrvus 
should  be  foared  without  being  hated,  and  with  this  iwe  U 
ought  to  abstain  from  touching  the  women  and  the  prupnti 
of  his  subjects:  and  he  repeats,  that  even  in  csm^  i^ 
punishment  for  treason,  he  ooght  not  to  resort  to  cunfijcs- 
tion, '  because  men  sooner  forget  the  death  of  tbetr  htht 
than  the  loss  of  their  patrimony.'  The  1 8th  chapter,  mUet 
baa  been  considered  as  the  most  obnoxious,  is  in  answer  to 
the  ouestioti,  '  In  what  manner  ought  a  nrince  to  keep 
faith  r  Machiavelli  begins  bjr  observing  fiat  cTctybudy 
knows  how  laudable  it  is  for  »prmoe  to  keep  hn  Ikttb,  and  to 
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«ive  witn  'ntegrity  and  not  to  practice  craft :  but  yet,  he  adds, 
ve  have  seen  in  our  own  times  that  those  princes  who  have 
cared  little  about  faith  and  have  known  how  to  deceive 
mankind  have  effected  great  things.    There  are  two  ways 
•f  ruling,  one  by  the  laws  and  the  other  by  force ;  the  for- 
mer is  proper  for  men,  the  other  for  beasts;  but  as  the  former 
li  not  always  sufficient,  one  must  resort  to  the  second,  and 
adopt  the  ways  both  of  the  lion  and  of  the  fox.    If  all  men 
were  good,  this  lesson  were  not  good ;  but  as  thev  are  bad, 
and  would  not  keep  faith  with  you,  you  must  not  keep  faith 
with  them.    And  then  he  cites  the  example  of  Alexander 
VI.,  who  did  nothing  else  but  deceive  men,  and  never 
thought  of  any  other  means,  always  oonfirming  his  promises 
with  the  most  solemn  oaths,  and  always  succeeding  in  de- 
ceiving others.     In  chapter  19  Machiavelli  among  other 
things  praises  tho  institutions  of  the  kingdom  of  France  at 
that  time ;  and  he  approves  of  the  parliament  as  a  check  upon 
the  nobility.    Chapter  20  speaks  of  fortresses,  of  factions, 
of  the  balance  to  be  kept  between  various  parties  in  the 
state.    He  says  the  best  fort  ideation  for  a  prince  is  to  be 
liked  bv  his  people.  Chapter  21  b  entitled, '  How  is  a  Prince 
to  conduct  himself  in  order  to  acquire  reputation  ?*  and  the 
author  adduces  the  example  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 
Chapter  22  treats  of  the  secretaries  of  princes.     23,  That 
flatterers  ought  to  be  shunned.  24,  Why  and  how  have  the 
Italian  princes  lost  their  states?    25,  That  fortune  has  a 
great  share  in  human  affairs,  and  how  we  can  resist  its  in- 
tlucnce.    26,  Exhortation  to  deliver  Italy  from  the  bar- 
barians.   Had  Machiavelli  written  his  book  in  the  form  of 
a  commentary  upon  history,  instead  of  adopting  a  didactic 
st)lc,  all  that  be  says  Would  be  no  more  than  matter  of 
fact,  for  it  was  openly  practised  in  his  age,  and  had  been 
practise<l  long  before  him.      Moral  considerations  are  of 
course  totally  out  of  the  question  in  such  a  work.   But  even 
in  its  didactic  form,  most  of  its  precepts  were  not  new. 
Gillcs  Colon  ne  ( Frater  iEgidius  Roman  us),  an  Austin  friar, 
preceptor  to  Philippe  lo  Bel,  wrote  for  the  instruction  of  his 
pupil  a  treatise,   '  De    Regimine   Principum,'  afterwards 
printed  at  Venice  in  1473,   and  translated  into  Spanish 
under  the  title  of '  Regimiento  de  los  Principes,'  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  IniUnte  Don  Pedro  of  Castile.    This  book 
van  probably  before  the  eyes  of  Machiavelli  when  he  com- 
posed his  •  Principe.'    Several  of  the  obnoxious  principles 
oftbRt  treatise  are  also  found  in  the  'Memoirs*  of  Comines, 
and  in  the  *  Politic'  of  Aristotle. 

The  •  Principe' was  first  published,  after  Machiavelli's 
d^ath,  at  Rome  in  1632,  with  the  permission  of  Clement 
VII.  The  *  Legazioni,'  or  letters  of  the  political  missions  of 
Machiavelli,  which  are  the  key  to  his  •  Principe,*  were 
not  mado  public  till  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

In  1516  Machiavelli  wrote  his  *  Discorsi  sulla  prima 
Deca  di  Tito  Livio,'  or  commentary  on  the  first  ten  books 
of  Livy,  which  are  still  much  admired.  Ater  the  death  of 
U»renzo  de*  Medici,  in  1619,  Cardinal  Giulio  having  become 
c«>vcmor  of  Florence,  both  he  and  Leo  X.  seem  to  have  re- 
membered Machiavelli,  and  it  was  at  Leo's  request  that 
ho  wrote  a  *  Discorso  sopra  Riformare  lo  state  di  Firenze,* 
which  was  a  plan  of  a  new  constitution  for  that  state. 

After  1 52 1  Machiavelli  was  again  employed  on  various  mis- 
sions. He  was  sent  once  to  Venice,  in  1 525,  and  several  times 
to  his  friend  Guicciardini,  who  was  governor,  first  of  Mo- 
dena,  and  then  of  Parma,  for  the  pope.  This  was  the  time 
'When  Pope  Clement  VH.  and  the  French  were  allied 
At^inst  Charles  V..  and  when  the  Imperial  army  under 
Bourbon  was  threatening  to  cross  the  Apennines,  no  one 
knew  whether  to  fhll  upon  Tuscany  or  upon  Rome.  Ma- 
chiavelli was  sent  to  Parma  to  spy  their  motions.  He 
>^umed  to  Florence  in  May,  1527,  after  Bourbon's  armv 
had  gone  to  Rome.  Being  unwell  in  the  stomach,  he  took 
*eme  medicine  of  his  own,  upon  which  he  grew  worse,  and 
died,  after  receiving  the  sacrament,  on  the  22nd  June,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-eight.  A  letter  of  one  of  his  sons  describes 
*^  particulars  of  his  death.  He  left  five  children  by  his 
J*^fe  Marietta  Corsini,  but  little  or  no  fortune.  He  was 
r^uied  in  the  femily  vault  in  the  church  of  Santa  Croce ;  but 
''  Vras  only  in  1787  that  a  monument  was  raised  to  his 
™**tnory,  through  the  exertions  and  liberality  of  Earl 
^^pcr. 

the  other  works  of  Machiavelli,  not  mentioned  above, 
J^^  : — '  Storie  Fiorentinc,'  which  he  presented  to  Clement 
J^^  1.  in  1 325,  and  which  come  down  to  the  death  of  Lorenzo 
^^  Magnificent,  in  !  492.    They  rank  among  the  best  works 


on  Italitn  history.  The  style  of  Maohiavelli  is  remarkably 
nervous,  concise,  and  comprehensive,  and  very  different 
from  that  of  his  contemporary  (and,  it  may  be  said,  con- 
tinuator)  Guicciardini.  MacbiavelU  has  left  fragments 
which  bring  down  the  history  of  Florence  to  1499.  2.  '  La 
Mandragora,'  and  '  La  Clizia,'  two  comedies ;  3.  '  L'Asino 
d'Oro,'  an  imitation  of  the  '  Golden  Ass'  of  Apuleius ;  4.  'Vita 
di  Cattruccio  Castracani,'  incomplete ;  5*.  '  Sommario  delle 
cose  di  Lucca,'  which  is  a  political  and  statistical  account 
of  that  republic ;  6.  '  Sette  libri  dell'  Arte  della  Guerra,' 
which  were  highly  esteemed  by  Frederick  the  Great 
of  Prussia  and  other  competent  judges ;  7.  *  Discorso 
se  la  Lingua  di  Dante,  Boccaccio,  e  Petrarca,  debba  chia* 
marsi  Italiana,  Toscana,  o  Fiorentina ;'  besides  minor  pro- 
ductions and  a  multitude  of  letters.  The  best  editions  of 
his  works  collectively  are  those  of  Florence,  1783,  6  vols. 
4  to. ;  1 796,  8  vols.  8vo. ;  and  1 8 1 8, 1 0  vols.  8vo. 

MACHICOLATION.  [Gothic  Architecturb,  p.  321.] 
This  term,  which  is  obviously  enough  from  the  two  French 
words  meche*  and  couler,  afterwards  compounded  into  the 
barbarously  Latinized  one  moichicoUUum  or  macchicolatum^ 
was  significantly  bestowed  on  those  openings  in  the 
parapet  of  a  fortified  building  through  which  ignited  com- 
bustibles (mtcheiX  or  melted  lead,  stones,  &c.,  were  poured 
and  hurled  down  upon  the  besiegers.  The  apertures  were 
formed  in  the  soffit  or  under  surmce  of  the  projecting  para- 
pet, which  was  supported  upon  corbel  stones,  the  perfora- 
tions themselves  being  in  the  soffit,  between  those  stones. 
By  this  ingenious  contrivance  the  besieged  were  enabled  to 
harass  their  assailants  in  a  most  formitkble  manner,  while 
they  themselves  were  protected  by  the  parapet  and  its  bat- 
tlements. Machicolations  were,  as  frequently  as  not,  con- 
fined to  particular  situations,  such  as  over  an  entrance 
gateway  and  the  towers  flanking  it,  or  other  parts  mo»t 
likely  to  be  assaulted.  In  antient  castellated  structures  the 
hanging  parapet  and  machicolations  contribute  very  much 
both  to  expression  and  architectural  effect;  but  in  modern 
buildings  affecting  the  same  style,  although  eminently  cha- 
racteristic of  it,  they  are  palpable  incongruities  in  them- 
selves, not  so  much  because  unmeaning,  as  because  they 
carry  along  with  them  a  false  meaning. 

MACUm,  JOHN,  succeeded  Dr.  Torriano  as  professor 
of  astronomy  to  Gresham  College,  16th  May,  1713.  His 
death  is  announced  in  the  'Gentleman's  Magazine,*  7lh 
June,  1751,  but  the  date  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  He  is 
the  author  of  a  method  for  determining  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle,  by  means  of  the  known  development  of  an  arc 
according  to  the  ascending  powers  of  its  tangent,  which  he 
so  modified  as  to  render  rapidly  convergent  It  was  how 
ever  by  means  of  Dr.  Halley's  method  that  he  computed 
the  ratio  of  the  circumference  of  the  circle  to  its  diameter 
83  far  as  one  hundred  places  of  decimals.  In  the  '  Philoso- 
phical Transactions*  he  wrote:  1,  A  paper  *0n  the  Curve 
of  quickest  Descent,*  xxx.,  1718;  2, 'A  Case  of  distem- 
pered Skin,'  xxxvii.,  1 732 ;  3, '  Solution  of  Kepler*s  Prob- 
lem,* xL,  1738.  Besides  the  above,  he  published  a  pamphlet 
on  the  '  Laws  of  the  Moon's  Motion  according  to  Gravity,' 
which  was  printed  at  the  end  of  Motto's  Translation  of 
Newton's  *  Principia,'  8vo.,  1 729. 

(Hutton's  TracU,  vol.  i. ;  Philosophical  Ti-ans,,  &c.) 

MACHINE,  an  object  by  the  intervention  of  which  a 
motive  power  is  made  to  act  upon  any  body  and  overcome 
the  force  by  which  the  latter  resists  the  effort  to  change  its 
state  of  rest  or  motion.  A  machine  differs  in  no  respect 
from  a  tool,  an  instrument,  or  an  engine,  and  any  one  of 
these  terms  might  be  used  indifferently  for  the  same  thing : 
the  word  tool  is  however  generally  applied  to  an  object  con- 
taining in  its  construction  some  mechanical  power,  and 
which,  when  in  use,  is  held  in  the  hand  of  the  opera- 
tor. 

The  advimtage  which  any  machine  affords  for  overcoming 
resistance,  consists  in  the  reaction  by  which  it  supports  a 
certain  portion  of  the  weight  producing  that  resistance,  so 
that  the  motive  power  has  only  to  counteract  the  remainder. 
This  may  be  immediately  observed  in  those  simple  machines 
called  the  mechanical  powers.  For  example ;  in  the  lever, 
the  wheel  and  axle,  and  the  pulley,  whose  properties  depend 
on  the  theory  of  parallel  forces  (wlien,  consequently,  of  the 
resistance,  the  moving  power,  and  the  reaction  of  the  ma- 
chine, some  one  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  two  others),  any 
convenient  portion  of  the  resistance  may  be  made  to 
rest  on  the  point  of  support,  or  the  point  of  suvensioii 
Digitized  t^y  k^vjvjwi\^ 
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Again ;  in  the  inclined  plane,  the  wedge,  and  the  screw, 
whose  properties  depend  on  the  theory  of  forces  concurring 
in  a  point,  the  motive  power,  the  resistance,  and  the  reaction 
of  the  support,  are  represented  hy  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle ; 
and  the  ratio  of  the  first  to  either  of  the  others  may  be  varied 
at  pleasure  by  the  construction  of  the  machine. 

The  powers  employed  to  give  motion,  through  machinery, 
to  any  object,  are  produced  by  the  muscular  strength  of 
men  or  animals;  the  actions  of  weights,  springs,  wind, 
water,  steam,  or  fired  gunpowder ;  and  these  powers  may 
generally  be  considered  as  pressures  exerted  during  certain 
portions  of  time.  Even  that  power  which  is  produced  by  a 
sudden  impulse,  as  when  a  rammer  descending  by  its  weight 
ialls  on  the  head  of  a  pile,  is  only  a  pressure  existing  during 
an  indefinitely  short  interval  of  time.  The  point  in  any 
machine  to  which  the  moving  power  is  applied  is  called  the 
impelled,  and  that  against  which  the  resistance  acts  is  called 
the  working  point. 

In  the  employment  of  any  machine  a  certain  portion  of 
the  power  is  expended  in  overcoming  the  inertia  and  fric- 
tion  of  the  materials,  and  that  which  remains  is  the  onlv 
efficient  fprce  by  which  the  useful  eflect  is  to  be  obtained. 
Thus,  in  pushing  or  drawing  a  body  up  an  inclined  plane, 
the  effective  motive  power  is  less  than  that  which  is  actu- 
ally expended  by  as  much  as  is  necessary  to  overcome  the 
inertia  of  the  body  and  its  friction  on  the  plane ;  and  these 
might  be  avoided  if  it  were  possible  or  convenient  ta  raise 
the  body  vertically  to  an  equal  height  by  the  descent  of  a 
body  of  greater  weight,  when  both  are  connected  together 
by  a  string  passing  over  a  pulley.  The  loss  of  power  from 
inertia  is  doubled  when  a  reciprocating  motion  exists  in  the 
same  machine ;  for  a  momentary  state  of  rest  takes  place 
between  every  two  contrary  directions  of  the  movement, 
and  immediately  afterwards  a  new  inertia  is  to  bo  overcome. 
The  retarding  forces  above  mentioned  are  evidently  greater 
as  the  quantity  of  machinery  in  an  engine  is  augmente<l  ; 
and  hence  everv  machine  should  be  as  simple  as  possible 
consistently  with  the  requisite  relation  between  the  moving 
power  and  the  opposing  resistance. 

In  the  construction  of  machinery  it  is  evident  that  all 
abrupt  variations  of  velocity  should  be  prevented,  on  account 
of  the  irregularity  which  they  induce  m  the  action.  When, 
for  example,  one  wheel  drives  another  by  means  of  the  teeth 
on  iheir  circumference,  the  pressure  of  the  teeth  takes  place 
wholly  on  one  side  of  the  latter,  and  the  movement  may  be 
steady  if  the  teeth  are  well  formed ;  but  on  a  sudden  dimi- 
nution of  the  velocity  of  the  driving  wheel,  that  which  is 
driven,  continuing  for  a  time  to  move  with  its  actual  velocity, 
tends  further  to  retard  the  movement  of  the  other,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  teeth  against  each  other  takes  place  on  the 
opposite  side.  Thus  a  shaking  motion  is  proauced  which 
diminishes  the  efficacy  of  the  machine.  The  disadvantage 
attending  such  variations  in  the  movement  of  the  machinery 
renders  it  advisable  to  gain  the  required  effect  by  continued 
pressure,  if  possible,  rather  tban  by  the  employment  of 
percussive  forces. 

It  is  also  a  maxim  assented  to  by  engineers  that  the  im- 
pelled point  of  a  machine  should  not  oe  allowed  to  move 
with  a  greater  velocity  than  that  with  which  the  motive 
power  can  act  upon  it ;  since  in  this  case  the  excess  of  velo- 
city in  the  machine  will  be  employed  in  accelerating  the 
motion  of  the  power,  and  thus  the  general  acceleration  of 
the  machine  will  suffer  a  corresponding  diminution.  The 
velocities  of  the  impelled  and  working  pomts  should  therefore 
be  properly  adjusted  to  the  pressures,  the  inertia,  and  the 
friction,  in  order  that  all  possible  advantage  may  be  derived 
from  the  machine. 

A  just  estimate  of  the  power  of  a  machine  ought  to  in- 
clude the  effects  of  all  the  momentary  accelerations  and 
retardations  of  motion  to  which  it.  is  subject,  and  all  iho 
losses  arising  from  inertia  and  friction;  but  as  the  intro- 
duction of  these  circumstances  would  excessively  complicate 
the  investigation,  it  is  usual  to  nuke  the  measure  of  the 
power  depend  on  the  condition  that  the  impelled  and  work- 
ing points  shall  be  in  a  state  of  uniform  motion.  For  then, 
agreeably  to  the  property  of  the  simple  lever,  the  %'clocities 
of  those  extreme  points  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  the 
forces  which  would  be  in  equilibrioat  the  same  points;  and 
the  rule  propounded  by  Euler  is,  that  in  every  machine,simple 
or  complex,  the  pressure  at  the  impelled  point,  multiplied 
by  the  velocity  of  that  point,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the 
resistance  at  the  working  point  by  th«  veloci^  of  the  same 


point ;  or  the  momentum  of  resistance  (oomnumly  csUsd 
the  performance  of  the  machine)  is  equal  to  the  moiatata« 
of  impulse.  Whatever  objection  may  be  made  to  this  mW 
with  respect  to  the  measure  of  the  pow^  in  action,  no  douU 
can  exist  that  it  affords  a  correct  value  of  the  useful  rg«t . 
and  the  latter  may  therefore  be  measured  by  the  wqk^ 
which  might  be  raised  by  the  machine  to  a  given  hc^ 
vertically  in  a  given  time.  The  fact  is  sufficiently  evidaa 
when  a  mass  of  any  material  is  to  be  oonvejred  irvm  oat 
place  to  another,  or  when  a  body  is  let  (all  on  any  oigcci 
from  a  given  height.  It  follows  tliat,  if  an  algebrajcal 
expression  be  obtained  for  the  momentum  of  the  resutaar« 
in  terms  involving  that  resistance,  the  motive  power  and  the 
distances  of  their  points  of  application  from  the  axis  of  mr». 
tion ;  on  making  the  differential  of  that  expretnoo  equal b 
zero,  the  ratio  of  the  resistance  to  the  moving  power,  vIm« 
the  useful  effect  of  the  machine  is  a  maximum^  msjr  U 
found  from  the  resulting  equation. 

If  M  represent  the  mass  of  any  body  moved,  W  its  vt^h*. 
which  is  equal  to  M^,  g  (=321  feet)  expressing  the  fecvei/ 
gravit)r ;  also,  if  H  be  the  height  to  which  the  bodv  mtT  W 
raised  in  one  second  of  time,  and  V  the  velocity'  vbirhs 
body  would  acquire  by  fulling  vertically  through  a  br^ttf 
equal  to  H,  we  shall  have,  by  the  theory  of  mutjaos, 
V*=2^  U ;  whence  W.  H  (the  momentum  cf  rc«i«taiirc  •« 
the  useful  effect  of  a  machine)  =  4  M  V*.  This  last  nanv 
sion  is  designated  the  living,  or  active,  furee  of  the  LpIv 
moved ;  and  it  expresses  the  force  of  a  body  in  ouiUici,  ni 
contradistinction  to  the  simple  pressure  exerceed  by  a  budy 
at  rest 

It  is  commonly  asserted  that,  in  the  empUnmcot  of  ma- 
chinery,  as  much  is  lost  in  time  as  is  gaioea  in  power,  or 
that  the  momentum  of  resistance  is  proportional  to  the  povrr 
employed ;  but  this  rule  requires  some  modification.  U 
can  be  shown  to  hold  good  in  a  well-constructod  mi^'ivf 
when  the  object  moved  resists  by  its  inertia  only :  but  if 
the  inertia  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  rcsistancse,  the  ow- 
mentum  of  the  latter,  or  the  work  done,  is  found  to  incmse 
nearly  as  the  square  of  the  power  employed. 

The  various  ingenious  contrivances  which  bate  bern 
adopted  in  machines  for  regulating  the  vclocitiea.  and  l< 
converting  one  species  of  motion  into  another,  axe  tktAuxi 
in  the  article  Wheels. 

Descriptions  of  the  several  mills,  engines,  and  marhon 
used  in  manufactures  and  the  arts  will  be  found  tn  K>ku 
son's 'Mechanical  Philosophy,'  in  Gregor>*s  '  >ff echanin, 
and  under  the  word  Manufactures  in  the  '  Enr^do^c^Aft 
Metropolitana.' 

MACKENZIE,  SIR  GEORGE,  of  R«^hau«h.  m  U 
Simon   Mackenzie  (brother  of  the  earl  of  Searorthi  b)  s 
daughter  of  Dr.  Bruce,  principal  of  St.  Leonard**  CoUttr. 
Su  Andrew's,  was  born  at  Dundee  in  163ri.  and  bating 
finished  his  grammar  education,  which  he  did  wiib  a^cs 
applause,  he  proceeded  to  Bourges,  *  the  Athens  of  Scvdttfa 
lawyers,*  as  he  calls  it,  to  study  tbe  civil  law.     Oa  h*  rr 
tum  he  passed  advocate,  January,  1659,  being  then  a^-ct 
23  years  old.  The  next  year  he  published  his  *  AreUna,  <m  \tm 
Serious  Romance,*  where,  says  Ruddeman,he  gitcs  *»  v«i7 
bright  specimen  of  his  gay  and  exuberant  geniuA.'    The 
year  following  we  find  him  in  the  important  situatum  of  ja*» 
tice-depute,  an  office  in  the  nature  of  an  Engltafa  jttOxa  la 
e}Te,  or  of  as^iize ;  and  in  that  character  appointed  u>  repsj^ 
with  his  colleagues  *once  a  week  at  least  to  Moa^eibar^ 
and  Dalkeith,  and  to  try  and  judge  such  person*  •«  wm 
there  or  thereabout  accused  of  witchcraft,'   Not  many  }«a.-« 
afterwards,  though  at  what  time  is  not  quite  certain*  Ik  h^ 
the  honour  of  knighthood.     In  the  meantime  he  cootia^*^ 
his  literary  labours.     In  1663  bis  'Religio  Laici.  ur  S^jct 
Discourse  upon  several  Divine  and   Moral  Subje^K*  a^ 
peared ;   two  years  afterwards,  his  *  Moral  E^miv  u|k^  Su  - 
tudc,*  in  which  he  exalts^  that  state  above  public  c^,w« 
inent   with  all  its  advantages;  and   in    1667.  bt»  *^  Hixa 
Gallantry.*  a  treatise  in  which  he  attempts  to  esub«A-ftb  \m 
moral  duties  on  the  principles  of  honour.     It  waA  »Liiri.* 
after  this  time  he  entered  parliament,   representsu^   Vj< 
county  of  Ross,  where  the  inttueuce  of  his  family  va*  fi-«- 
erful  and  extensive;  and  in  1674  be  was  apnointttl  k.B«*« 
advocate  in  the  room  of  Sir  John  NisM  of  I>ir)cU«ci.      H. 
continued  in  the  office  till  the  accession  of  Kiiift  Jatti«% 
when  it  was  given  to  Sir  John  Dairy mple;  but  in  %  si^^^:. 
time  he  was  reinstated  and  continued  m  office  tJl  tlsr  WU 
volution.    Previous  to  this  last  event  he  bad  j 
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imttl  of  his  legal  works,  and  had  been  instrumental  in 
founding  the  Advocates*  Libraty.  It  was  in  1682  that  this 
library  was  founded ;  and  at  its  foundation  he  delivered  an 
inaugurate  oration  setting  forth  its  advantages.  In  1678 
he  published  his  •  Discourse  on  the  Laws  and  Customs  of 
Scotland  in  Matters  Criminal.'  In  1684  he  published  his 
•Institutions  of  the  Laws  of  Scotland,'  a  concise  and,  gene- 
rally speaking,  excellent  compendium  of  the  law ;  and  in  1 686 
he  published  his  'Observations  on  the  Scotch  Acts.'  He 
seemg  also  to  have  attempted  the  establishment  of  a  chair 
of  law  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  but  was  unsuccessful 
in  obtaining  that  object. 

After  the  Revolution  Sir  George  retired  to  Oxford,  where 
he  was  admitted  a  student  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1690 ;  but  he 
did  not  live  long  afterwards  to  enjoy  the  retirement  which 
he  had  early  praised  and  had  now  begun  to  experience.  He 
died  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1691 ;  and  after  lying  several  days  in 
itale  in  the  abbey  of  Holyrood  House,  Edinburgh,  his  body 
was  conveyed  to  Greyfriars  church-yard,  attended  by  a  pro- 
cession consisting  of  the  council,  the  nobility,  the  college  of 
justice,  the  college  of  physicians,  the  university,  the  clergy, 
and  many  others. 

Sir  George  was  the  correspondent  of  Dryden  and  other 
writers  of  England ;  and  he  was  among  the  first  Scotchmen 
who  wrote  the  EngUsh  language  in  a  style  approaching  to 
purity.  But  it  was  as  a  lawyer,  and  still  more  as  an 
officer  of  state,  that  he  was  principally  distinguished  ;  and 
in  this  last  character  he  received  the  appellation,  which  will 
live  with  his  name,  of  •  The  blood-thirsty  Advocate.' 

MACKENZIE,  SIR  ALEXANDER,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Inverness  in  Scotland,  from  which  he  emi- 
grated to  Canada  when  a  young  man,  and  there  obtained 
t  situation  in  the  counting-house  of  Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  the 
partners  of  the  North-West  Fur  Company.    He  had  re- 
sided for  about  eight  years  in  the  service  of  Mr  Gregory  at 
fort  Chipewyan,  at  the  head  of  the  Athabasca  lake,  in  the 
savage  country  to  the  west  of  Hudson's  Bay,  when  the 
knowledge  he  had  acquired  of  the  country  ana  the  people, 
and  his  intelligence  and  enterprising  character,  determined 
his  employers  to  send  him  out  on  an  exploring  expedition 
through  the  regions  lying  to  the  north-west  of  that  station, 
and  conjectured  to  be  bounded  by  the  Arctic  Ocean,  a  part 
of  which  Hearne  was  supposed  to  have  seen,  and,  as  is  now 
well  ascertained,  actually  had  seen  on  his  visit  to  the  Cop- 
permine River  in  1 771.   Mackenzie,  attended  by  a  German, 
fbur  Canadians,  and  three  Indians,  together  with  two  Ca- 
nadian and  two  Indian  women,  left  Fort  Chipewvan,  3rd 
Jane,  1 7 89.    Embarking  in  their  four  canoes  on  the  Slave 
Riirer,  the  party  reached  the  Slave  Lake,  with  which  it  com- 
monicatea  by  a  course  of  1 70  miles,  on  tlie  9th  of  the  same 
month.   Resting  there  six  days,  during  which  the  ice  some- 
what gave  way,  they  launched  their  canoes  again  on  the 
IMh,  and  skirting  the  margin  of  the  lake,  reached  the  en- 
trance of  the  river  which  flows  from  its  western  extremity, 
aM  is  now  called  the  Mackenzie  river,  on  the  29th.    Mac- 
kenzie pursued  the  north-westward  course  of  this  river, 
with  a  perseverance  and  intrepidity  which  no  dangers  or 
diflLculties  could  subdue,  till  on  the  15th  of  July  it  brought 
him  to  the  object  of  his  hopes,  the  great  Northern  Ocean, 
in  \aX,  69".    Returning  by  the  same  route,  the  party  re- 
gained Fort  Chipewyan  on  the  1 2th  of  September.    On  the 
10th  of  October,  1792,  Mackenzie  set  out  from  the  same 
point  on  another  adventurous  journey,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  reach  the  Pacific;  an  attempt,  the  first  made  in  Norih 
America,  in  which   he  was  also  successful.     Proceeding 
partly  by  the  Ungigah  or  Peace  river,  and  partly  by  land, 
after  encountering  still  mater  difficulties  than  on  his 
Icirmer  expedition,  he  reached  the  sea  on  the  23rd  of  July, 
1 793,  and  returned  in  safety  by  nearly  the  same  route.    Of 
both  his  journeys  Mackenzie  has  himself  given  a  full  ac- 
count in  his  •  Voyages  from  Montreal,  on  the  river  St.  Law- 
rence, through  the  Continent  of  North  America,  to  the 
Fnxea  and  Pacific  Oceans,  in  the  years  1789  and  1793,* 
Mo.  Lend.,  1801.    The  account  is  preceded  by  a  general 
hjiitory  of  the  fur  trade  (130  pages),  and  the  volume  is  em- 
b^Dis^d  with  a  portrait  of  the  author,  who  soon  after 
received  the  honour  of  knighthood.    We  have  not  beenable 
tcA  aacertain  the  date  of  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie's  death, 
^"ut  his  name  is  inserted  in  *  A  Biographical  Dictionary  of 
X>ie  Living  Authors  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,'  8vo., 
JLornL  1816. 

MACKENZIE  RIVER.    [Hudson's  Bay.] 
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MACKINTOSH,  SIR  JAMES,  was  bom  at  Aldourie, 
on  the  banks  of  Loch  Ness,  within  seven  miles  of  Inverness, 
on  the  24th  of  October,  1765,  He  was  the  son  of  Captain 
John  Mackintosh,  the  representative  of  a  family  which  for 
above  two  centuries  had  possessed  a  small  estate  called  Kel- 
lachie,  which  Sir  James  inherited  from  him.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  received  his  education  at  the  universities  of 
Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh,  at  the  latter  of  which  places  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.D.,  intending  to  practise  medicine, 
with  which  view  he  repaired  to  London.  He  afterwards 
however  changed  his  destination,  and  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1 795,  by  the  Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  In  1804  he  went 
to  India  as  recorder  of  Bombay.  He  returned  to  England 
in  1812;  in  1818  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of 
law  and  general  politics  in  the  college  instituted  for  the 
education  of  the  civil  servants  of  the  East  India  Company 
at  Haileybury.  In  1830,  when  the  Whigs  came  into  office. 
Sir  James  was  appointed  a  commissioner  for  the  aflairs  of 
India.     He  died  on  the  30th  of  May,  1832. 

Sir  James's  principal  works  are  his  *  VindicisB  GallicsB,' 
his  '  History  of  England '  (which  he  left  unfinished  at  his 
death),  and  his  *  Dissertation '  prefixed  to  the  *  Encyclo- 
psedia  Britannica,'  a  new  edition  of  which  has  lately  ap- 
peared, with  notes,  &c.,  bv  Professor  Whewell. 

The  '  Vindicise  GrallicaD  is  written  in  an  easy  flowing 
style,  and  displays  a  considerable  surface  of  reading,  the 
effect  of  which  was  the  greater  from  its  lying  out  of  the 
track  of  English  study  at  that  time.  This  gave  him  some 
advantage  over- his  opponent  Burke,  whoso  ignorance  of  the 
writings  of  the  French  Economistea  was  happily  exposed. 
The  '  YindicisD  Grallicse '  obtained  for  its  author  great  and 
sudden  reputation. 

The  *  History  of  England '  (published  in  Dr.  Lardner*s 
'  CyclopeBdia,'  in  which  work  the  '  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
More*  is  also  from  his  pen)  he  left  unfinished  by  his  some- 
what premature  and  unexpected  death ;  and  this  may  in 
part  account  for  its  being  unequally  executed.  Particular 
passages  of  the  story  are  rather  carefUUy  investigated ;  the 
survey  of  others  is  very  slight  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
remarks  on  some  constitutional  points  are  interesting.  The 
general  spirit  is  that  of  a  very  courteous  and  tolerant 
whigjgism.  Besides  the  history  above  mentioned.  Sir  James 
published  a  History  of  the  Revolution  in  England  in 
1688,  a  fragment '  completed  by  the  editor.* 

In  respect  to  his '  Dissertation '  prefixed  to  the  *Encyclo- 
peedia  Britannica,*  and  purporting  to  be  '  A  General  V iew 
of  the  Progress  of  Ethical  Philosophy,  chiefly  during  the 
Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Centuries,*  it  will  be  necessary 
to  say  a  few  words. 

To  write  a  good  outline  of  the  progress  of  ethical  philo- 
sophy, from  Socrates  to  Brown*  tracing  the  course  of  error 
to  its  exposure,  and  of  truth  to  its  establishment,  would 
require  extensive  reading,  patient  thinking,  and  rigid  im- 
partiality, and  remains  to  be  done ;  to  compose  a  smooth, 
readable,  drawing-room  essay,  is  easier,  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  has  done  it.  The  retrospect  of  antient  ethics 
(s.  2)  is  fairly  written,  and  may  have  been  the  result  of  a 
careful  perusal  of  Enfield,  with  occasional  references  to 
Cudworth.  The  retrospect  of  scholastic  ethics  (s.  4)  bears 
a  like  relation  to  Bayle.  The  sections  on  '  Modem  Ethics,' 
the  'Controversies  on  the  Moral  Faculties' (5),  and  the 
'Foundations  of  a  more  just  Theory  of  Ethics,*  contain  a 
review  of  the  principal  authors,  and  some  ingenious  efforts 
to  establish  Dugald  Stewart's  opinions  on  the  moral  sense. 
There  is  little  to  show  that  Sir  James  had  studied  any  of 
the  authors  whom  he  criticises,  except  Stewart ;  and  from 
the  hasty  and  rather  flippant  way  in  which  he  speaks  of 
some,  particularly  Mandeville  ana  Mill,  it  would  be  less 
injurious  to  his  memory  to  suppose  that  he  adopted  the 
opinions  of  others,  than  that  he  expressed  his  own  after 
actual  reading. 

The  languajge  of  the  'Dissertation'  is  fluent,  but  not 
clear  and  precise,  and  thought  seems  to  be  often  sacrificed 
to  expression,  or  perhaps  expression  studied  as  a  substitute 
for  thought.  As  a  guide  to  the  student  of  morals  and 
metaphvsics,  it  is  of  little  value ;  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
want  or  clearness  and  precision  in  the  language,  and  the 
habit  of  mistaking  words  for  thoughts,  and  paying  in  the 
former  coin  instead  of  the  latter,  we  should  consider  it  as 
rather  a  pernicious  book  to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  voung. 
There  is  little  danger  of  the  more  mature  (at  least  of  those 
whose  taste  has  been  formed  on  a  severe  and  masculine 
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Bt4&ndard)  reading  or  being  influenced  by  9uch  works  as 

Besidot  the  above-mentioned  works,  8ir  James  Mackin- 
tosh contributed  Isreety  to  the  *  Edinburgh  Review.' 

(Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  James 
Mackintoeh^  edited  by  his  son  Robert  James  Mackintosh* 
Esq.,  Fellow  of  New  Coll.,  Oxf..  2  vols.  8vo.,London,  1835.) 
MACKUN,  CHARLES,  an  actor  and  dramatic  writer. 
HU  furoily  name  was  Maclaughlin.  The  exact  place  and 
date  of  his  birth  are  unknown ;  but  according  to  the  account 
of  a  female  relative,  *  lie  was  two  months  old  at  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne*  (July  I,  l690Xa  few  days  previous  to  which 
event  his  mother  travelled  with  him  from  Drogheda  to  a 
little  village  six  miles  off.  in  which  they  resided  for  some 
years.  At  the  age  of  iburteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
saddler,  but  soon  ran  away  and  came  over  to  England, 
where  he  contracted  a  marriage  with  the  widow  of  a  publi- 
can in  the  Borough.  The  circumstance  coming  to  the  ears 
of  some  friends,  the  marriage  was  dissolved  on  the  grounds 
of  nonage,  and  he  was  sent  back  to  Ireland,  wnen  he 
became  a  badgeman  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-one  he  again  visited  England,  joined  a 
strolling  company,  and  played  Harlequm,  returned  to 
Trinity  College,  and  again  to  England  in  1716,  when  ho 
recommenced  actor  at  Bristol.  In  1725  he  was  a  member 
of  Mr.  Rich's  company  at  the  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields  theatre, 
London.  On  the  10th  May.  1 735.  he  unfortunately  killed  a 
brother  performer,  named  Hallam,  by  accident  in  a  quarrel, 
fbr  which  he  was  tried  and  found  guilty  of  manslaughter. 
On  the  Uth  February,  1741,  Macklin  established  his  fome 
as  an  actor  in  the  character  of  Shylock.  In  1753  he  took 
leave  of  the  sta^,  and  on  the  11th  March,  1754,  opened  a 
tavern  and  public  ordinary  in  the  Piazza,  Covent  uarden, 
adding  to  it  'a  school  of  oratory  and  criticism,'  in  which  he 
gave  lectures,  full  dressed,  only  to  be  laughed  at  by  Foote 
and  other  wags  of  the  day.  This  scheme  failing,  Macklin 
became  a  bankrupt,  and  in  1757  went  to  Dublin,  where  he 
assisted  in  laying  the  first  stone  of  the  Crow-Street 
theatre.  In  1 759  he  accepted  an  engagement  at  Drury- 
Lane,  and  from  thence  went  to  Coveut-Garden.  On  the 
18th  November,  1773,  he  was  driven  from  the  stage  by  a 
oabal>  but  brought  an  action,  and  obtained  damages  a^inst 
the  rin^eaders.  On  the  $8th  November,  1788,  while  re- 
presenting the  character  of  Sir  Pertinax  MvrSvcophant,  in 
his  own  comedy,  'The  Man  of  the  World,'  his  memory 
suddenly  and  entirely  failed  him.  He  made  a  last 
attempt  fbr  his  own  benefit,  May  7,  1 789,  in  the  character 
of  Shylock,  but  was  unable  to  complete  the  part. 

Macklin  died  July  11,  1797,  at  the  great  aee  (it  is 
supposed)  of  107,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancd  of  St 
Paul's,  Covent  Garden. 

nere  are  ten  dramatic  pieces  ascribed  to  him,  bnt  two 
only  have  kem  possession  of  the  stage.  '  Love  ft  la  Mode.'  a 
fkrce,  and  'The  Man  of  the  Worid,*  a  comedy.  His 
memoirs,  written  by  J.  T.  Kirkman,  Esq.,  were  published  in 
two  vols.  Svo.,  London,  1 799. 

MACKNIGHT,  JAMES,  D.D.,  bom  1721,  died  1800, 
a  divine  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  of  distinguished  emi- 
nence among  the  theological  writers  of  the  last  century. 
He  was  bom  in  Argyleshlre.  studied  in  the  university  of 
61a9^w.  but,  like  many  of  the  Presbyterian  divines  both 
of  hts  own  country  and  of  £nB:land.  went  abroad  and 
intshed  his  studies  at  Leyden.  On  his  return  he  became 
a  minister  in  the  Scotch  Church,  and  was  appointed,  in 
1 753,  pastor  of  Maybole.  In  this  situation  he  spent  sixteen 
years,  duting  which  time  he  prepared  two  works ;  one, '  A 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,*  witn  copious  Illustrations,  being 
in  Ikct  a  life  of  our  Savfour,  embracing  everything  which 
the  evangelists  have  related  concerning  him;  the  other, 
•  A  new  Transbtion  of  the  Epistles.'  Both  these  works 
were  fkvonrably  received,  and  are  by  many  persons  highly 
esteemed.  The  'Harmony'  has  been  repeatedly  printed, 
and  to  the  later  editions  there  are  added  certain  dissertations 
on  curious  points  in  the  history  or  antiquities  of  the  Jews. 
The  theology  of  them  is  what  is  called  moderately  orthodox. 
While  at  Maybole  he  published  alio  another  theological 
work«  which  is  held  in  great  csteetn,  in  defence  of  '  The 
Truth  of  the  Gosnel  History.'  For  these  his  %^uable  ser- 
vices to  sacred  literature.  Dr.  Macknight  received  such 
rewards  as  a  Presbyterian  church  has  it  m  its  power  to  give. 
The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  uni- 
wnity  of  Bdinburgli.  In  1769  he  Was  removed  from  May- 
bote  to  the  men  desirable  parish  of  Jedbtirgh,  und  in  1772 


he  became  one  of  the  ministers  of  the  cit^  of  EdinUrgh. 
Here  he  continued  for  the  remaindo'  of  his  lUe,  awfol  m 
the  ministry,  though  not  accounted  one  of  the  moa  attract 
tive  and  engaging  of  the  preachers  In  that  city.  Hi*  aticD- 
tion  to  his  theolt^cal  studies  was  unabated,  and  i&  ITIL 
at  the  age  of  74,  he  produced  his '  Liteial  TimnsUtiooff  aJ 
the  Apostolic  Epistles,'  with  a  large  apparatus  of  CgcBOfa- 
tary  and  Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Apostle  PauL 

There  is  an  account  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Mackn^ht  by  kj 
son. 

MACLAURIN.  COLIN,  one  of  the  moat  enuncot  of 
Scottish  mathematicians,  was  descended  of  aA  aat«4rat  A- 
mily  in  Argyleshire,  and  was  bom  at  Kilmoddan.  tn  thai 
county,  in  Tebruary,  1698.  His  fkther  was  a  mmtttcr  «( 
the  ktrk,  and  died  shortly  after  the  birth  of  bis  third  mc 
Colin :  his  mother  also  died  when  he  was  very  }oong.  aai 
the  care  of  his  education  devolved  upon  an  unck,  a  I) 
sent  him  to  the  university  of  Glasgow  at  the  age  of  tWrw. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  fellowing  year,  meeting  acodeat*!!) 
with  a  copy  of  Euclid,  he  made  himself  master  of  the  ftnt 
six  books  in  a  few  days,  a  story  utterly  ineredibk  upoo  th* 
mere  statement.  It  is  said  also,  and  with  much  mo««  bk«> 
lihood,  that  at  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  invented  nari  U 
the  propositions  afterwards  published  ib  bis  *G«oid*u.i 
Organica.'  However  this  may  be,  he  took  the  d«gn*  A 
Master  of  ArU  with  distinction  in  the  fifteenth  Jwr  «f  h^ 
age  (1713),  and  afterwards  lived  in  studious  retiremtBt  xZ 
the  autumn  of  1717,  when,  after  a  severe  comoedtitB  and 
ten  days*  examination,  he  obtained  the  professrtihip  <f 
mathematics  at  the  Marischal  college,  Aberdeen.  In  \7\\ 
and  in  1721  he  visited  London,  and  formed  the  acaaai&tsixv 
of  many  eminent  men,  particularly  of  Newton.  la  J  rs  U 
travelled  on  the  Continent  as  tutor  to  a  son  of  Lard  l*<^ 
warth ;  but  the  death  of  his  pupil  during  their  tour  «c*i' 
sioned  his  return  to  Aberdeen. 

In  1 725  he  was  appointed  to  assist  James  Gne^otr,  viw 
strenjg:th  was  declining,  in  the  duties  of  his  chair  ax  E4.B- 
burgh.  Hie  want  of  mnds  to  pay  an  assbtant  placed  U* 
culties  in  the  way  of  this  arrangement,  which  were  remcirl 
but  how  is  not  clearly  stated.  We  mention  them  ber«  u 
record,  in  honour  of  Maclaurin,  that  Newton,  on  heanu  f 
the  obstacles,  offered  to  pay  twenty  pounds  a  year,  tiG  Gn- 
gory's  death,  towards  the  assistant's  salary,  if  Maclaoria  wrr 
to  be  appointed.  At  Edinburgh  he  remained  almost  aS  ^ 
remainder  of  his  life.  When  the  Rebellion  broke  oot  in  1  'i'^-s 
he  exerted  himself  vigorously  for  the  existing  govenmc*. 
and  the  hasty  works  which  were  thrown  up  £r  the  def^c« 
of  Edinburgh  Were  planned  and  superintended  bj  bha :  & 
tigue  and  exposure  laid  the  foundation  of  s  mortal  dtaorA*^ 
When  the  pretender  entered  Edinburgh,  MacUiirm  wi'-- 
drew.  to  avoid  making  the  submission  which  was  dittaft^  * 
of  all  who  had  volunteered  to  defend  the  town :  but  W  t»! 
previously  managed  to  introduce  a  good  teteseo|ift  iss*  *^ 
castle,  and  to  contrive  a  method  of  sup|)lying  the  nrr^ " 
with  provisions.  He  accented  the  invitation  of  Dr.  flccrj-i^ 
archbishop  of  York,  witn  whom  he  remained  tfll  it  «■« 
safe  to  return  to  Edinburgh.  Shortly  after  his  rrti*a  S 
died  of  dropsy,  June  14^  1746,  aged  48yaarsandfberiBoiiAs 
The  preceding  particulars  come  originally  Ihtt  a  cs^V 
spoken  before  the  university  by  his  friend  and  cjoDsfg' 
Dr.  Monro,  the  substance  of  which  was  affixed,  ia  a  bsupn 
phical  form,  to  the  posthumous  work  on  Newton's  d»'> 
veries,  by  the  editor,  Patrick  Murdoch.  This  has  bi»s 
copied  into  the  '  Biographia  Britannica,*  Martinis  '  ftief-t- 
phia  Pbilosophica,'  &c.:  being  the  only  authentM  aect..* 
of  which  we  know. 

Maclaurin  married  In  1733.  and  his  wife,  with  twa  fti> 
and  three  daughters,  surxived  him.  Of  his  charactr*  . 
can  only  be  stated,  from  the  geoertd  eulogy,  that  u  was  v.  • 
as  secured  him  the  hifi^est  regard  of  his  contempovanec 

The  writings  of  Maclaurin  are  not  ntmierous«  bnt  tVt 
have  exercised  considerable  influence  upon  the  mafbcvs^ 
cal  studies  of  this  country ;  more  however  we  thtel.  c 
what  has  been  taken  fhom  them,  or  on  their  moddL  by  v^hirs 
than  in  the  extensiVeness  of  their  own  cireulattuo.'  T^rt 
is  both  originality  and  depth  in  all  of  them,  aA4  v*  CxT 
proceed  to  notice  them  separately. 

1.  The  various  papers  which  ne  published  in  th*  'fV.r- 
sophical  Transactions*  are  on  subjects  intimaCrly  ««caM<rt*4 
with  his  separate  works.  The  numbers  of  the  "Tin  n 
tions*  in  which  Ihey  occur  ave  3^  a^  )4^  17*,  9t<  «A 
439,  461,  467,  4W.  471.  "^  r\r^n\ 

2.  *Geometria  Organica,  alve  deiciiplio  1]a« 
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ram  uniterMilifl,*  LoAdini,  ^720.  This  is  an  elftbortte  trea- 
^  on  the  description  of  ourres  hy  the  intersections  of 
moving  straight  lines. 

3.  In  1 724  he  gained  the  prise  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
/br  tn  assay,  proposed  by  that  bo^,  on  the  Leibnitsian 
method  of  measuring  the  force  of  bodies  in  motion.  In 
)f40  he  divided  with  Daniel  Bernoulli,  Euler,  and  Caval- 
lieri,  the  prize  of  the  same  academy  ft>r  an  essay  on  the 
tides.  This  work  is  printed  in  what  is  called  the  Jesuits* 
edition  of  Newton. 

4.  'A  Treatise  of  Fluxions,*  Edinburgh^  1742  (9  yoIs. 
4to.;  a  second  edition  about  1801,  8vo.)*  The  immediate 
cause  of  this  work  was  the  attack  of  Berkeley  upon  the 
&nt  principles  of  Fluxions,  in  his  'Analyst:*  it  is  of  great 
prolixitr*  as  might  be  expected  in  an  elementary  treatise 
which  IS  written  entirely  on  the  defensive;  but  it  must 
always  be  remarkable  as  having  been  the  first  work  in 
vhicn  the  principles  of  fluxions  were  placed  in  logical  con- 
nexion witn  each  other.  The  details  are  verv  extensive, 
forming  a  great  body  of  applications,  several  of  them  quite 
new  at  the  time.  Among  others  is  the  theorem  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Maclaurin,  but  which  had  been  previously 
noticed  by  Stirling.  [Tatlor*s  Thborsm.}  Of  all  the 
treatises  which  have  been  organised  upon  the  fluxional 
principle,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  most  sound  as  well  as 
complete. 

5.  'A  Treatise  on  Algebra,*  1748  (sixth  edition,  1796). 
This  work  certainly  surpassed  all  its  predecessors  in  clear* 
ness,  though  far  Arom  being  as  logical  a  work  as  the  '  Flux- 
ions.' It  contains  two  appendices  on  the  general  properties 
of  curves.  It  was  left  not  quite  complete,  and  was  finished 
by  an  editor. 

«.  •  An  Account  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Philosophical 
Discoveries,'  London,  1748.  This  work  also  was  published 
from  the  author's  papers ;  the  editor  was  Patrick  Murdoch. 
After  the  death  or  Newton,  his  nephew  Mr.  Conduitt  pro- 
posed to  publish  his  Life,  and  applied  to  Maclaurin  fbr 
assistance.  The  latter  immediately  prepared  an  account  of 
t  he  philosophical  svstems  which  preceded  that  of  Newton. 
But  Mr.  Conduitt  s  death  frustrated  the  plan,  and  Mao- 
Inurin,  extending  his  design  to  the  length  of  explaining  all 
Newton's  mechanical  and  oosmieal  discoveries,  left  this 
work  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  printed.  The  optical  dis- 
coveries were  omitted,  and  the  editor  states  that  the  author's 
intention  seems  to  have  been  the  explanation  of  those  parts 
only  of  Newton's  discoveries  which  had  been  and  were  con- 
troverted. In  the  present  dav,  when  popular  explanation  of 
scientific  points  has  been  well  studied,  it  would  be  easy  to 
name  works  which  are  preferable  to  that  of  Maclaurin  in 
matter  and  form ;  but  m  style  it  would  be  difficult  to  do 
the  same.  At  a  time  when  the  theory  of  gravitation  was 
hardly  admitted  by  many  at  home,  ilet  yet  received  by  any 
of  note  abroad,  and  really  understood  by  very  few,  such  a 
work  was  of  peculiar  value. 

Besides  the  preceding,  Maclaurin  edited  in  1 745  an  edi- 
tion of  David  Gregory's  '  Practical  Geometry.'  He  was  also 
ictively  engaged  in  many  matters  closely  connected  with 
telentific  publication.  We  need  do  no  more  than  mention 
bis  exertions  to  found  an  observatory  at  Bdinburgh,  which 
did  not  succeed,  and  a  medical  society:  to  the  latter  he 
contributed  several  papers.  He  was  engaged  at  one  time 
in  promoting  the  survey  of  part  of  the  north  of  Scotland ; 
at  another  in  examining  ana  reporting  on  the  manner  of 

S aging  vessels;  and  he  organized  and  computed  tables 
'  a  provident  society  fbr  tne  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
Scottish  clergy,  in  a  manner  whioh  secured  the  stability 
and  usefulness  of  the  scheme. 
MACLAURIN'S  THEOREM.  [Taylor's  Throrbm.] 
M  ACLE  iChiastolite)  occurs  crystallized.  Primary  form 
9  right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  lateral 
hces  of  the  primary  form.  The  crystals  appear  to  be  eom- 
)K)ded  of  two  substances :  one  of  a  yellowish  white,  some- 
limes  translucent  and  of  a  glassy  fracture ;  the  other  blubh 
black,  opaque  and  dull.  Fracture  scaly,  slightly  concoidal. 
fiardness  50  to  5*5.  Streak  white.  Lustre  vitreous,  or  vi- 
treo-resinous.     Specific  gravity  2*944. 

The  white  portion  is  infusible  by  the  blow-pipe,  but  be- 
Cxnnes  whiter ;  with  borax  it  fuses  difiicultly  into  a  trans- 
^rent  glass.  The  black  portion  fuses  into  a  black  glass. 
Citric  acid  dissolves  it  entirely. 

It  occurs  imbedded  in  day-slate  on  Skiddaw  in  Cumber- 
l^and,  iu  Wicklow»  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  many  other 
P^lacM. 
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It  yields,  by  the  analysis  of  Landgrabe,  '^ 

SUica    •     •     •     .  68*49 

Alumina    •     «     »  30*17 

Magnesia   •     •     .'  4*18 

Oxide  of  Iron  •     •  8*70 

Water  ....  -27 


106*75 

MACLURBITE  (Comirodite.Brwite)  occurs  imbedded 
in  rounded  masses,  the  larger  of  which  present  occasional 
crystalline  appearances  of  rhombic  prisms  with  dehedral 
terminations.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  lateral  planes. 
Fracture  uneven.  Hardness  6*fi.  Specific  gravity  3*15  to 
3*2d.  Colour  yellowish  or  brown.  Lustre  vitreous,  becomes 
negatively  electrical  by  friction.    Transparent,  translucent. 

Infusible  by  the  blow-pipe,  but  becomes  colourless.  With 
borax  fuses  into  a  transparent  glass,  coloured  by  oxid%  of 
iron.    Not  affected  by  acids. 

It  occurs  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  also  at 
Pargas. 

Analyses— No.  l,by  D'Ohssor,  from  Pargas;  No.  9,  from 
New  Jersey,  by  Seybert: — 


Nal. 

NaS. 

Silica 

3800 

32-66 

Magnesia  .         • 

54*00 

54*00 

Oxide  of  Iron    • 

5*10 

2*33 

Alumina   •        • 

1*50 

0*00 

Potash       . 

0*86 

2U 

Fluoric  Acid      • 

0*00 

4*09 

99*46 


95*19 


MACO^A,  Leach's  name  for  the  Venus  tenuis  of  De 
Blateville,  and  similar  species.    [VEifXRiDjS.] 

MACON,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department  of 
Sadne  et  Loire,  situated  on  the  right  or  west  bank  of  the 
Sa6ne,  in  46°  18'  N.  lat.  and  4''  50' £. long.;  205  miles 
fW)m  Paris  in  a  direct  line  south-east,  or  244  miles  by  the 
road  to  Lyon  through  Sens,  Auxerre,  Autun,  and  Chfllons 
sur  Sadne. 

Mdoon  was  one  of  the  towns  of  the  £dui,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Ctesar  {De  Bell,  Gall,,  lib.  vii.,  e.  90)  under  the 
name  of  Matisoo,  from  the  oblique  cases  of  which  the  present 
name,  which  was  formerly  written  Mascon,  is  derived.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  '  Itinerary*  of  Antoninus,  and  in  the 
'  Notitia  Imperii,*  in  which  latter  it  is  designated  Castrum, 
a  fortress,  and  is  noticed  fbr  the  manufacture  of  arrows.  It 
suffered  much  fh>m  the  barbarians  who  overran  the  Roman 
empire,  espeeially  from  Attila.  It  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Burgundians  and  the  Franks ;  was  included  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bourgogne  under  Boson,  and  in  the  duchy  of 
Bourgogne  under  the  later  dukes.  It  was  much  injured  in 
the  religious  wars  of  the  sixteenth  century*  Before  the 
Revolution  it  was  a  bishop's  see. 

The  town  is  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  sloping  down  to  the 
Sadne,  along  the  bank  of  which  is  a  noble  quav,  fh>m  which 
the  distant  Alps  may  be  seen.  A  green  island  occupies  the 
centre  of  the  stream  opposite  to  the  quay :  and  an  antient, 
perhaps  Roman  bridge,  of  thirteen  arches,  more  remarkable 
fbr  solidity  than  beauty,  conneots  the  town  with  the  village 
of  St  Laurent  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ain,  which  is  commonly  regarded  as  a  suburb  of 
Mdeon.  The  streets  of  Mdcon  are  crooked,  narrow,  and 
ill  paved :  the  houses  are  usually  of  stone,  and  substantially 
built.  Considerable  improvements  have  been  made  of  late 
years.  The  ramparts  of  the  town  have  been  demolished 
and  their  site  laid  out  in  promenades.  The  former  cathedral 
was  ruined  in  the  troubles  of  the  Revolution,  but  the  epis- 
copal residence  escaped,  and  is  used  for  the  prefect's  office. 
The  chief  public  buildings  are  the  town-hall,  the  antient 
palace  of  Montrevel,  the  theatre,  and  the  baths,  all  on  the 
quav ;  the  general  hospital,  on  the  parade;  the  new  church 
of  6u  Vincent,  and  the  new  prison.  Among  the  Roman 
antiquities  are  a  triumphal  areh  and  the  ruins  of  a  temple 
of  Janus.  The  population  in  1831  was  10,998;  in  1836  it 
was  1 1,944.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  the  wines  of  the  district,  some  of  which  are  eicellent. 
There  are  some  manufactures  of  hosiery,  linens,  linsey- 
woolsey,  earthenware,  clocks  and  watches,  and  especially 
confectionary.  There  are  several  tan-yards  and  cooperages^ 
There  is  a  well  f^uented  weekly  market  in  the  town,  and 
a  large  corn-market  is  held  in  tho  village  of  St.  Laurast 
There  are  several  yearly  ftira.    gitized  by  vjv^^vi>^ 
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M^oon  hai  a  bi|rh  school,  a  tchool  of  mutual  instniction, 
and  a  drawing-sdiuol.  There  is  a  society  of  agriculture, 
science,  and  art,  which  possesses  a  eood  library.  There  are 
three  hospitals  or  poor-houses,  and  a  society  for  relieving 
the  poor  at  their  own  homes.  There  are  a  primary  court  of 
justice,  a  tribunal  de  commerce,  and  several  government 
offices. 

The  arrondissement  of  Mdcon  has  an  area  of  474  square 
mUes,  and  comprehends  133  communes,  and  9  cantons,  or 
districts,  each  under  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  population 
in  1831  was  114,061 ;  in  1836  itwas  115,777.  The  environs 
of  the  town  are  delightfiil  and  productive. 

Mficon  had  in  the  middle  ages  counts  of  its  own.  Tlioir 
County  constituted  the  district  of  the  MSconnois,  which 
nearly  coincided  with  the  present  arrondissement.  This 
district  had  its  own  states  or  assembly  for  assessing  the 
taxes.  Louis  IX.,  otherwise  Saint  Louis,  purchased  the 
county  of  Mdcon  and  united  it  to  the  domains  of  the  crown. 
It  formed  part  of  the  duchy  of  Bourgogne,  either  at  its  re- 
formation in  the  reign  of  J^an  II.,  or  by  subsequent  cession 
of  Charles  VII.  to  the  duke  Philippe  le  Bon.  [Bourgognb.] 
Louis  XI.  reunited  it  to  the  crown  of  France. 

MACPHERSON.  JAMES,  was  born  in  1738,  at  the 
village  of  Ruthven  in  Inverness-shire,  and  was  sent  in  1762 
to  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  with  a  view  1o  be  educated  for 
the  Scotch  church.  On  leaving  college  he  was  appointed 
schoolmaster  of  his  native  village ;  ana  it  was  while  hold- 
ing this  situation  that  he  gave  to  the  world  what  appears 
to  have  been  his  first  publication,  a  poem  entitled* The 
Highlander,'  in  1768.  Before  this  date  however  he  had 
written  some  other  poetical  pieces,  among  which  are  men- 
tioned one  called  *  Death,' and  another  called  the  '  Hunter,' 
which  last  is  said  to  have  been  only  a  rude  sketch  of  the 
'  Highlander.'  Soon  after  he  sent  to  the  '  Scots  Magazine' 
several  contributions  in  verse,  which  have  been  preserved 
from  oblivion  by  the  great  controversy  that  afterwards  arose 
about  his  capacity  for  manufacturing  the  poems  ascribed  to 
Ossian,  which  be  professed  to  have  only  translated.  Some 
attention  appears  to  have  been  first  given  to  the  traditional 
poetry  preserved  in  their  native  dialect  among  the  Scotch 
Highlanders,  by  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  the  well  known  his- 
torian, himself  a  mountaineer;  by  him  an  interest  in  the 
subject  was  communicated  to  his  friends  the  Rev.  Dr.  Car- 
lyle,  minister  of  Inveresk,  a  gentleman  of  extensive  con- 
nexions among  the  literary  men  of  his  day,  and  John  Home, 
the  author  of  *  Douglas.*  The  two  latter  met  with  Mac- 
pherson  in  the  autumn  of  1769,  when  he  showed  them  some 
fragments  of  Gaelic  verse,  of  which  they  prevailed  upon  him 
to  furnish  them  with  translations.  These  were  shown  to 
Dr.  Blair,  and  the  poets  Sbenstone  and  Gray,  by  all  of 
whom  they  were  greatly  admired ;  and  in  1 760  they  were 
published  under  the  title  of  *  Fragments  of  Antient  Poetry, 
collected  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  translated  from 
the  Gaelic  or  Erse  Language,'  with  an  anonymous  preface 
by  Blair.  A  reprint  of  this  publication  is  given  in  the  2nd 
volume  of  Dodsley's  'Fugitive  Pieces,'  Lond.,  1761,  pp. 
117-163.  The  fragments  are  sixteen  in  number.  The 
effect  was  to  induce  the  faculty  of  advocates  in  Edinburgh 
to  raise  a  subscription  for  enabling  Macpherson  to  make  a 
tour  through  the  Highlands  with  the  object  of  collecting 
more  poetical  treasure  of  the  same  kind.  What  he  found, 
or  pretended  to  have  found,  he  brought  to  London,  and 
published  there  in  two  sucoessive  volumes,  the  first  of  which 
appearnd  in  1762,  under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Bute,  with 
the  title  of  '  Fingal,  an  Epic  Poem  in  six  books,  with 
other  lesser  Poems ;'  the  second  in  1 763,  with  the  title  of 
'Temora,  an  Epic  Poem  in  eight  books,  with  other  Poems.' 
From  the  first,  the  genuineness  of  these  Gaelic  epics  was 
questioned  by  many  persons;  but  it  was  more  sealously 
asserted  by  more,  and  to  Macpherson  himself  the  notoriety 
which  he  acquired  was  the  beginning  of  a  long  course  of 
good  fortune.  In  1 764  he  obtained  the  situation  of  private 
secretary  to  Captain  Johnstone,  on  the  appointment  of  the 
latter  as  governor  of  Pensaoola;  and  be  was  also  made 
surveyor-general  of  the  Floridas,  in  which  capacity  he  went 
out  to  America  and  the  West  Indies,  and  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1766,  retaining  his  salary  of  200/.  a  year  for  life. 
Some  of  the  years  that  followed  he  spent  chiefly  in  literary 
labour,  much  of  it,  from  the  popularity  of  his  name,  highly 
profitable.  In  1771  he  published,  in  one  vol.  4to.,  a  dis- 
quisition on  the  antiquities  of  the  Scottish  Celtic  race,  under 
the  title  of  '  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Izvland;*  in  1773  a  proM  tiaAilation  of  the  *Uiad' 


of  Homer ;  in  1775  a  « History  of  Great  Bntam 
Restoration  to  the  accession  ^  the  House  of  Hi 
2  vols.  4to.,  together  with  2  vols,  of  'Original  Piswi,* 
which  last  work  he  sold  to  the  booksellers  fi>r  3,0Ml  Ow- 
ing this  period  of  his  life  he  also  wrote  sevenl  pamyhUfc 
for  the  ministrv,  in  support  of  the  war  against  ibc  AiMnoa 
Colonies,  which  are  now  all  nearly  forgotten.  At  brt  fa» 
appointment  to  the  lucrative  office  of  agent  to  thm  ntktk  d 
Arcot  turned  his  versatile  mind  and  pen  to  Indian  siua, 
upon  which  he  also  produced  a  succession  of  poblrstti 
of  temporary  interest  This  post  broudiK  bioi  uHo  psr* 
liament  in  1780,  as  member  for  CameUbrd,  far  vhicb  hi 
sat  till  1 790.  He  then  retired  to  a  oons<d«rabW  pnperty 
which  he  had  purchased  in  his  native  county  of  laivr- 
ness,  where  he  died  17th  February,  1796.  Hn  body  vis 
brought  back  to  England  for  interment  in  Wcstaioshrr 
Abbey.  {Edinburgh  Encyclop€ediat  the  editor  of  vfakh.  Dr. 
(now  Sir  IKaivid)  Brewster,  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Use- 
pberson.)    [Ossian.] 

MACQUARIE,  river.    [Australia.] 

MACRA'SPIS  {MaeUau),  a  genus  of  CofeopUmos  in- 
sects  of  the  section  LameUieomcit  and,  aeoording  to  La- 
treille's  classification,  belonging  to  the  third  dxTuaan  d 
that  group,  the  Xylophili,     The  genera  M^trtpta  sod 
Chasmodia  constitute  two  closelv  allied  groops  of  tbt 
family  Rutelida^  the  species  of  which  inhabit  the  mumn 
parts  of  South  America,  and  are  remarkable  for  tbs  hi^ 
sixe  of  their  scu tell um.    They  are  of  tolerably  largt  lo* 
(averaging  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  fefl{th»  «c 
rather  more),  usually  very  smooth  and  glossy,  and  efWa  tx- 
hibit  brilliant  colours,  green,  brown,  and   yellow  boM:  the 
roost  common  hues  observable  in  the  various  species^  Tbert 
are  some  however  which  are  of  a  glossy-black  eohior.  sad 
others  which  have  yellow  markings  on  a  black  groaaA 
{MacroipiH  madrivtttata^  Olivier).      The  body  is  oTsa 
ovate  form  (the  head  and  thorax  having  an  outline  ceetk- 
nuous  with  that  of  the  abdomen,  or  neariy  so),  coorcx  s^t 
and  beneath.    The  sternum  is  produced  atjtenoriy  isias 
pointed  process,  which  projects  between  the  antenar  pax 
of  legs. 

In  the  genus  Macraspi*  the  mentum  is  longer  tban  WsaA. 
slightly  contracted  anteriorly,  and  without  any  finocv  U 
hairs  on  the  anterior  margin ;  the  mandibles  at«  aJMi 
triangular,  and  have  the  apex  pointed  and  notcb«d ;  tk« 
maxills  have  several  denticulations. 

The  genus  Chasmodia  (MacLeay)  is  chiefly  distin^i  iihii  ■ 
from  Macraspis  by  the  obtusely  terminated  mandiblca.  wfaic  & 
have  no  notch  at  the  extremity ;  the  maxiUae  havui^  a  tsA 
of  hairs  and  only  two  denticulations,  and  the  mentoxa  Wbc 
of  a  somewhat  ovate  form,  distinctly  oontraeted  Uiwaxda  tbs 
apex  and  furnished  with  hairs.  The  claws  of  the  tw  an 
simple,  whereas  in  Macraspis  one  of  the  claws  of  each  f^as. 
at  least  of  the  four  anterior  legs,  is  bifid. 

The  insects  of  these  two  genera  fly  by  day  about  trerk. 
emitting  a  humming  noise,  and  feed  upon  Ikweta^     0«- 
lections  formed  in  Brazil  usually  contain  many  «f 
insects. 

Dejean,  in  his  '  Catalogue  des  Col6opt£r«s,* 
twenty-six  species  of  Macraspii  and  five  of  CfcsawM^ir 

MACRAUCIIE'NIA,  Professor  Owen  s  name ft>r  a  Ur^:* 
extinct  Mammiferous  animal,  referrible  to  the 
dermaia ;  but  with  affinities  to  the  Rumimmtia  and 
ciallv  to  the  Camelid€B, 

The  remains  on  which  the  professor  founded  tfaia 
included  two  cervical  vertebr»,  seven  lumbar 
more  or  less  fractured ;  a  portion  of  the  sacrum  aad  ^m 
innominata;  fragments  of  the  left  scapula;  of  the  r^W  r% 
dius  and  ulna,  and  right  fore- foot ;  the  rii^ht  lemur  nmr  f 
entire,  the  proximal  and  distal  extremities  of  the  r%fct  ti* 
and  fibula ;  and  a  metatarsal  bone  of  the  right  hiad  fa*. 
These  portions  of  the  skeleton  were  discovered  by  Mr.  te'; 
win  in  an  irregular  bed  of  sandy  soil,  overlying  a  lnonaB^ 
accumulation  of  gravel  on  the  south  side  of  Pbrt  St.  JoTaa. 
on  the  east  coast  of  Patagonia,  and  belonged  to  the  m^ 
individuaL 

Mr.  Owen  observes  that  what  is  described  as  a  pcHkr* 
tion  of  a  single  transverse  process  in  a  cerrical  veiicisa  • 
essentially  a  space  intervening  between  two  traosrvrsr  pre- 
cesses,  a  rudimental  rib,  and  the  body  of  the  vcftcfar««  sa*. 
the  professor  alludes  to  the  manifentation  of  this  aCiuctaia 
in  tne  cold-blooded  saurians  and  in  the  OmtlAo^iAyadba 
He  observes  that  the  CamelkUt  differ  not  only 
other  ruminwxts,  but  Irp^  ^h^^JHt^r* 
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the  absence  of  perforations  for  the  vertebral  arteries  in  the 
transverse  processes  of  the  cervical  vertebrse,  the  atlas  ex- 
cepted ;  and  though  it  is  true  that  in  other  Mammalia  the 
two  transverse  processes  are  manifested  on  each  side  with 
their  extremities  united  by  a  distinct  cartilage,  this  appears 
in  the  fcBtal  state  only,  for  the  cartilage  afterwaros  be-  I 
comes  ossified  and  anchylosed  to  them.  After  referring  to  the 
structures  of  the  inferior  transverse  process  or  its  represen- 
tatives in  the  Hippopotamus^  the  Marsupials^  and  the  Gt- 
r<jffe,   Mr.  Owen  proceeds  thus:     'In  the  long  cervical 
vertebrs  of  the  Camel  and  Llama,  the  upper  and  lower 
transverse  processes  are  not  developed  in  the  same  perpen- 
dicalar  plane  on  the  side  of  the  vertebrse,  but  at  some  dis- 
tance from  each  other ;  the  lower  transverse  processes  {Jig, 
1,  a)  being  given  off  from  the  lower  part  of  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity or  the  body  of  the  vertebra ;  the  upper  ones  {fig, 
],  b)  from  the  base  of  the  superior  arch  near  the  posterior 
parts  of  the  body  of  the  vertebrsD.    The  extremities  of  these 
transverse  processes  do  not  become  united  together,  but  they 
either  pass  into  each  other  at  their  base,  or  continue  through- 
out life  separated  by  an  oblique  groove.    This  groove  would 
not  however  afford  sufficient  defence  for  the  important  ar- 
teries supplying  those  parts  of  the  brain  which  are  most 
essential  to  life  ;  and  accordingly  the  vertebral  arteries  here 
deviate  from  their  usual  course,  in  order  that  adequate  pro- 
tection may  be  afforded  to  them  in  their  course  along  the 
neck.    From  the  sixth  to  the  second  cervical  vertebra  in- 
clusive in  the  Auchenue,  and  from  the  fifth  to  the  second 
inclusive  in  the  Cameli,  the  vertebral  arteries  enter  the  ver- 
tebral canal  itself,  along  with  the  spinal  chord,  at  the  pos- 
terior aperture  iu  each  vertebra,  run  forwards  on  the  outside 
of  the  dura  mater  of  the  chord,  between  it  and  the  vertebral 
arch,  and  when  they  have  thus  traversed  about  two-thirds 
of  the  spinal  canal,  they  perforate  respectively  the  superior 
vertebral  laminse,  and  emerge  directly  beneath  the  anterior 
oblique  or  articulating  processes,  whence  they  are  continued 
along  with  the  spinal  chord  into  the  vertebral  canal  of  the 
succeeding  vertebra,  and  perforate  the  sides  of  the  anterior 
parts  of  the  superior  arch  in  like  manner ;  and  so  on  through 
all  the  cervical  vertebrsD  until  they  reach  the  atlas,  in  which 
their  disposition,  and  consequently  the  structure  of  the 
arterial  canals,  resemble  those  in  other  Ruminants.    The 
two  cervical  vertebrse  of  the  Macrauchenia  present  precisely 
Ibe  structure  and  disposition  of  the  bony  canals  for  the  ver- 
tebral arteries  which  are  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
CamelicUff  among  existing  Mammalia.*    Fig.  2  shows  the 
groove  and  orifices  of  the  canal  for  the  vertebral  artery  in  a 
section  exposing  the  spinal  canal.    Mr.  Owen  then  goes  on 
to  show  that  the  vertebne  of  the  Macrauchenia  also  closely 
resemble  the  middle  cervical  vertebrae  of  the  Vicuna  and 
Uama  in  their  elongated  form ;  approaching  the  Auchenial 
division   of  the   CamelidUe,  and  deviating  from  the  true 
camels  in  the  relations  of  the  length  of  the  body  of  the 
vertebra  to  its  breadth  and  depth,  and  in  the  much  smaller 
«i«e  of  the  inferior  processes.   The  author  observes  that,  ex- 
cepting the  Giraffe,  there  is  no  existing  Mammal  which  pos- 
sesses cervical  vertebrte  so  long  as  the  Macrauchene ;  but 
that  the  cervical  vertebrse  of  the  Giraffe  differ  in  the  situa- 
tion of  the  perforations  for  the  vertebral  arteries,  and  in  the 
form  of  the  terminal  articular  surfaces.    Both  the  cervical 
vertebrsB  described  by  Mr.  Owen  are  of  the  same  size,  and 
each  measures  6^  inches  in  extreme  length,  2  inches  10 
lines  in  breadth,  and  '2  inches  4  lines  in  depth.    Among 
the  peculiarities  of  structure,  a  small  longitudinal  process 
^fig*  2,  c)  is  given  off  immediately  below  the  base  of  the 
anterior  process,  and  this  is  not  observable  in  any  of  the 
cervical  vertebr©  of  the  Giraffe  or  Camelidtp.    In  the  form 
of  the  articulating  surfaces  of  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae, 
the  Macrauchene  deviates  from  the  Gu^ffe  and  Camel,  but 
resembles  the  Auchenidc,     The  anterior  articulating  sur- 
face is  convex  and  almost  hemispheric  in  the  Giraffe  and 
Camel,  whilst  the  posterior  surface  is  proportionally  con- 
cave, so  that  the  vertebrso  of  the  neck  are  articulated  by  ball 
and  socket  joints,  yet  not,  as  in  most  reptiles,  with  intervening 
synovial  cavities,  but  by  means  of  the  concentric  ligamen- 
tous intervertebral  substance  characteristic  of  the  Mammals. 
The  degree  of  convexity   and  concavity  in  the  articular 
surface   of    the  bodies  of  these  vertebrae    in  the  Llama 
and  Vicuna  is  much  less  than  in  the  Camels,  and  the  former 
conseqoenUycarey  their  necks  more  stiffly  and  in  a  straight 
line.     The  anterior  articulating  surface  m  Macrauchenia  is 
less  convex  than  it  is  in  the  Llama,  and  the  posterior  sur- 
iUcQ  is  le«8  c9&c«V9.    From  an  analysui  of  the  oompmUT* 


structure  of  these  vertebrae  iu  the  Camels,  the  Llamas,  and 
the  Macrauchene,  Mr.  Owen  infers  that  the  latter  carried 
its  neck  in  the  same  stiff  and  upright  po&ition  as  is  mani- 
fested in  the  Llamas. 


Cervical  Vertebrte  (1, 9)  of  Mncnuclienia,  and  (3, 4)  of  Auchtui*, 
half  nat  size. 

There  is  not  in  the  collection  a  fragment  of  dorsal  ver 
tebrse,  ribs,  or  sternum;  but  the  seven  lumbar  verlebrsB 
form  a  consecutive  series  from  the  same  individual  as  that 
to  which  the  cervical  vertebra  belonged ;  and  though  these 
lumbar  vertebrce  do  not  possess  such  distinctive  characters 
as  those  of  the  neck,  they  contribute  not  unimportantly  to 
the  illusiration  of  the  osteology  of  the  animal  and  its  affini- 
ties. No  existing  Pachyderm  has  more  than  six  lumbar 
vertebr»;  the  Camels  and  Llamas  only,  among  the  Rumi- 
nants, possess  seven;  and  here  Mr.  Owen  discovered  modi- 
fications of  form  in  which  the  Macrauchene  deviates  from 
the  Camelidee  and  approaches  the  Horse  and  Hippopotamus, 
In  the  Macrauchenia,  as  in  the  Rhinoceros,  Tapir.  Hippo- 
potamus, and  Horse,  the  transverse  processes  of  the  last 
lumbar  vertebrse  are  of  considerable  thickness  and  extent, 
and  are  joined  by  enarthrosis  to  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  sacrum;  but  the  bony  structure  of  these  joinU  would 
indicate  that  they  were  not  subject  to  be  obliterated  by  an- 
chylosis. 

SuflScient  of  the  sacrum  and  ossa  innommata  remain  to 
enable  Mr.  Owen  to  state  that  the  sacrum  was  anchylosed 
to  the  ilia :  the  lower  boundary  of  this  anchylosis  is  marked 
below  by  an  external  ridge,  and  by  vascular  canals  and 
grooves  m  th«  substance  of  the  bone*  as  in  the  Hippopot*^ 
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Last  lumbar  Tertelvm  ef  Macrauchaftla,  0B«-thlrd  nat.  tixe.  ' 

Of  the  remaining  portions,  the  anchylosed  fore-arm  and 
leg,  and  the  Ibre-foot,  are  the  most  characteristic.  The 
portion  of  the  antehrachium  which  is  preserved  presents  a 
condition  of  the  radius  and  ulna  intermediate  to  those  which 
respectively  characterize  the  same  hones  in  the  Pachyderms 
and  Camels.  In  the  former,  the  radius  and  ulna  are  separate 
bones,  united  in  the  same  position  by  a  ligament,  but  so 
organized  that  the  movement  of  supination  cannot  be  ef- 
fected. A  bony  confluence  joins  these  bones  partially  in 
the  ordinary  RuminanU,  hut  this  rarely  extends  to  the 

{)roximal  extremities.  In  the  Camel  and  the  Llama  theanchy- 
osis  is  complete,  so  that  no  trace  of  the  original  separation 
of  the  radius  and  ulna  is  perceptible,  and  the  olecranon,  or 
elbow,  appears  as  a  mere  process  of  the  radius.  The  anchy- 
losis in  Macrauchenia  is  also  complete,  but  the  boundary- 
line  is  clearly  defined,  and  the  proportion  which  each  of  the 
bones  contributes  to  the  great  articulating  surface  for  the 
distal  end  of  the  humerus  is  easily  distinguishable. 


Froximal  axtmnity  of  anchylosed  ulna  and  ndhu  of  th#  MaiMiJlM^ 
one  (bnrth  nat  «iie. 

Mr.  Owen  goes  on  to  remark  that  the  confirmation  of  the 
close  affinity  of  the  Macrauchenia  to  the  Pachydermatous 
order,  which  the  structure  of  the  cervical  vertebrtD  above 
might  have  rendered  very  doubtful,  is  afforded  by  the  bones 
of  the  right  fore-fbot. 

The^e  are  in  so  perfect  a  condition  as  to  make  it  certain 
that  the  Macrauchene  had  three  toes  on  the  fore-feet,  and 
not  more ;  and  that  the  fully  developed  metacarpal  bones 
are  distinct,  and  correspond  in  numoer  with  the  toes,  not 
being  anchylosed  into  a  single  cannon-bone  as  in  the  Ru- 
minants. The  bones  preserved  are  the  metacarpals,  prox- 
imal phalanges,  and  middle  phalanges  of  each  of  the  three 
foes,  atid  the  distal  or  ungueal  phalanx  of  the  innermost 
toe. 

The  author  observes  in  continuation  that  the  bones 
of  the  leg  of  the  Macrauchene  exhibit  the  same  transi- 
tional structure  as  is  afforded  by  the  definable  limits 
of  the  anchvlosed  bones  of  the  fore-arm.  In  the  Pachy- 
derms the  fibula  is  entire  and  distinct.  In  the  Ruminants 
(the  small  musk-deer  excepted,  and,  in  an  infbnor  degree, 
the  elk)  the  fibula  appears  only  as  a  short  continuous  pro- 
cess sent  down  from  the  under  part  of  the  external  oonayle 
of  the  tibia.  In  the  CamelicUg  the  only  trace  of  the  filmla 
is  a  stiU  nioce  rudimental  state  of  this  process*  whilst  in  the 


a,  Bonea  of  the  HkM  for»-foot  of  the  MacT««iri|^Qe.  o 
b,  second  and  lail,  or  ungaeal  phalanx*  oao-half  ontaral  dan. 

Macrauehene  the  fibula  is  indeed  entire,  but  it  is  confiatsft 
with  the  tibia  through  nearly  its  whole  extent.  The  fbuU 
and  tibia  are  distinct  bones  in  both  the  Palsotbert  soA 
Anoplothere.  It  is  to  the  former  genus,  and  e&pectall.f  id 
PaUeotherium  magnum^  that  the  Macrauchene  praeots  tm 
nearest  approach  in  the  general  form  of  the  tibia«  tbe  fna* 
eipal  leff-bone ;  but  in  tlie  Macrauchene  the  tibia  is  leW* 
tively  snorter  and  thicker,  and  straighter,  and  lesa  cxpaadal 
at  its  extremities,  especially  the  upper  one.  thaa  la  ikj 
of  the  PalflDotheres. 

Of  the  few  bones  of  the  part  which  are  presemed  tbe  as- 
tragalus is  fortunately  one.  Mr.  Owen  has  coxDpaied  tks 
bone  (which  he  justlv  says  is  the  very  one  that  an  anstn>»«t 
would  have  choeen,  had  hb  choice  been  limited  to  a  lUfU 
bone)  with  the  astraf^lus  of  the  Giraffe  and  other  Ruai- 
nants,  the  Camel,  the  Anoplothere,  the  Hippopotamus 
Rhinoceros,  Tapir,  and  Paleeothere :  and  he  cooaes  to  lbs 
conclusion  that  it  is  with  the  Pachvuerms  having  tliret  ton 
to  the  hind-foot  that  the  Aiacraucn^nia  agrees  in  tbe  miia 
distinguishing  oharaeters  of  this  valuable  bone.  The  resalls 
of  a  paper  of  minute  detail,  great  research*  and  happy  osn- 
bination,  are  thus  summed  up  by  the  professor. 

'  Thus  we  obtain  evidence,  from  a  few  mutilated  boosa  if 
the  trunk  and  extremities  of  a  single  representative  of  iss 
raoe,  that  there  onoo  existed  in  South  America  a  PsrVf- 
dermatous  quadruped,  not  proboscidian,  which  conalkd  m 
stature  the  Rhinoceroses  and  Hippopotamuses  of  the  OU 
World.  But  this,  though  an  interesting  and  bithsno  uat- 
suspected  fact,  is  far  from  being  the  sum  of  the  lafor^Aiiui 
which  is  yielded  by  these  fossils.  We  have  seen  thai  tht 
sinftle  ungueal  phalanx  besi)caks  a  (quadruped  of  the  mat 
series  of  Ungulaia*  and  this  indication  is  corroborated  Ij 
the  condition  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  which  are  fixed  ud- 
moveably  in  the  prone  position.  Now,  in  fbe  on^vkiri 
series  tliere  are  but  two  known  genera — the  Rhinocrtva  a^A 
PalaM>therium— which,  like  the  quadruped  in  quest iosu  ha^* 
only  three  toes  on  the  fore-fooL  Again,  in  rafeiriA^  :i« 
Macrauchenia  to  the  tridactyle  family  of  Pachyden&K  «« 
find,  towards  the  dose  of  our  analysis,  and  by  a  detailed 
comparison  of  individual  bones,  that  the  Maeraucbenxa  ha* 
the  closest  affinity  to  the  PalsBotheriunu  But  tbe  Pak»i- 
thorium,  like  the  Rhinoceros  and  Tapir,  has  tbe  ulna  ds^ 
tinet  from  the  radius,  and  the  fibula  from  tbe  tibia;  ao  tkat 
even  if  the  Parisian  Pachyderm  had  actually  predated  tbe 
same  peculiarities  of  the  cervical  vertebrsD  as  tut  Pabsg^oa^a 
one,  it  would  have  been  hazardous,  to  say  the  least*  vhJ« 
ignorant  of  the  dentition  of  the  latter,  to  refitf  it  to  the 
genua  Paheotherimm. 

'  Moat  interesting  indeed  will  be  tbe  knowledge,  vhansrer 
the  means  of  obtaining  it  may  arrive,  of  the  stiuttura  af 
the  skull  and  teeth  in  the  Macrauchenia.    Keanwhila  wm 
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MxmQt  but  retognlse  in  the  ftnohylosad  and  confluent  state 
of  the  bonefl  of  the  fore-arm  and  leg,  a  marked  tendency  in 
it  toward!  the  Ruminant  order,  and  the  singular  modifica- 
tioos  of  the  cervical  vertebno  have  enabled  us  to  point  out 
the  precise  femily  of  that  order  with  which  the  Macrauche- 
nis  ii  more  immediately  allied.  In  first  demonstrating  this 
reUUoBship  it  was  shown  in  how  many  particulars  the 
Camelida,  without  losinc  the  essential  characters  of  Rumi* 
flgutii,  manifested  a  tendency  to  the  Pachydermatous  type ; 
and  the  evidence  which  the  lost  genera,  Macrauchenia  and 
AnoploikeHufn,  bear  to  a  reciprocal  transition  from  the 
Pschvderms  to  the  Ruminautii  through  the  Camelidtfft 
cannot  but  be  viewed  with  extreme  interest  by  the  zoologist 
eagaged  in  the  atudy  of  the  natural  affinities  of  the  animal 
kiBgaom.* 

'  The  Macrauidienta  is  not  less  valuable  to  the  geologist 
iD  reference  to  the  geographical  distribution  of  animal 
forms.  It  if  well  known  bow  unlooked-lbr  and  unlikely  was 
the  annouaceknent  of  the  existence  of  an  extinct  quadruped 
entombed  in  the  Paris  basin,  whoae  closest  atiinities  were  to 
a  genus  (Tapirus),  at  that  time  regarded  as  exclusively 
South  American.  Still  greater  surprise  was  excited  when 
a  fpscies  of  the  genus  Didelph^s  was  discovered  to  have 
co-exiited  in  Europe  with  the  Paletotheriwn.  Now»  on  the 
other  band)  we  find  in  South  America,  besides  the  Tapir, 
which  is  ckwely  allied  to  the  P^lssotbei^  and  the  Llama,  to 
which  the  Anoplothere  offers  many  traces  of  affinity,  the 
remains  of  an  extinct  Pachyderm,  nearly  akin  to  the 
European  gends  Pai^gotheriuin ;  and,  lastly,  this  Macrau- 
chenia is  itself  in  a  remarkable  degree  a  transitional  form, 
and  manifests  characters  which  connect  it  both  with  the 
Tapir  and  the  Llama.'  {Zoology  qf  the  Voyage  qf  H^M-S, 
Beiigle,  1839.) 

^1ACR^NUS.  OPI'LIUS,  a  native  of  Mauritania,  was 
pnefect  of  the  prsDtorium  under  Antoninus  Caracalla,  whom 
DC  accompanied  in  his  expedition  against  the  Parthians, 
and  caused  to  be  murderea  on  the  march.  [Caracalla.] 
Macrinus  was  immediately  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  army, 
AD.  217,  and  his  son  Diadumenianus,  who  was  at  Antioch, 
was  proclaimed  Caesar ;  both  elections  were  confirmed  by 
the  senate.  Macrinus,  after  a  battle  with  the  Parthians 
I  near  NisibU,  concluded  peace  with  them.  On  his  return  to 
'  Antioch,  he  reformed  many  abuses  introduced  by  Caracalla. 
But  his  excessive  severity  displeased  the  soldiers,  and  an 
insurrection,  excfted  by  MoBsa,  llie  aunt  of  Caracalla,  broke 
out  against  Macrinus,  who,  being  defeated  near  Antioch, 
fled  u  far  as  Calchedon,  wh^  he  was  arrested  and  put  to 
death,  a.d.  218,  after  a  reign  of  about  fourteen  months.  He 
vis  succeeded  by  Elagabalus.  (Dion  Cassius ;  Capitolinus.) 
MACRO'BIUS.  AMBRO'SIUS  AURE'LIUS  THEO- 
DCySIUS,  probably  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  of  the  Christian  aera.  We  possess  hardly  any  par- 
ticulars of  his  life ;  he  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  per- 
son who  is  mentioned  in  the  Cod.  ThewL,  vi.  8,  as  '  chamber- 
lain of  the  royal  bed-chamber^  (sacri  cubiculi  prtpfectus), 
during  the  reigns  of  HenoHus  and  Theodosius  the  younger, 
but  tM  does  not  appear  certain.  It  has  also  been  disputed 
whether  be  was  a  Christian  or  a  pagan ;  it  has  been  sup- 
poied,ihmi  kis  oeeupying  so  high  a  rank  at  the  court  of  a 
Christian  emperor,  that  he  must  have  belonged  to  the 
Christian  religton ;  but  this  opinion  seems  quite  at  variance 
with  the  \Ai(Ae  scope  and  tenor  of  his  writings.  The  place 
ef  his  bittk  is  tmcertaia ;  but  he  informs  us  himself,  in  his 
Pi^faee  to  the  'iSatumdaa,'  that  the  Latin  language  was  iiot 
his  tfiether-tOMgue. 

Three  works  of  Mterobius  have  6ome  down  to  us ;  a  oom- 
mentaiy  on  the  ^  Sommum  Scipionis '  in  the  sixth  book  ef 
Cioero'a  ^  Re^blic  I*  *Dtah>guBs'  which  were  supnosed  to 
have  taken  plftoe  aiuing  tM  Saturnalia  at  the  house  of 
Vtctius;  and  a '  Treatise  on  the  Latin  and  Greek  Verb,' 
whreh  hoverer  is  imperfect. 

The  coiameiilary  on  the  '  Somnium  Scipionis,'  wliich  is 
divided  into  twto  booiu.  Is  addressed  to  his  son  Eustathius. 
It  is  prineipaUy  oeoupied  with  the  opinions  of  the  later  Pia- 
nists reipectin^  the  laws  which  govern  the  earth  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  universe.  There  is  a  Greek  version  of 
this  commentary  by  Maximus  Planude«>  in  the  kings 
liltary  at  PwrB. 

Thi  'Saturnalia'  is  however  the  most  important  and  in- 
teresting of  the  works  of  Macrobius.  Although  written  in 
v«ry  bM  Latin,  and  fhll  of  trifling  al)*urdities»  it  contains 
much  valuaUe  inlbrmatioti  on  many  subjeets  relating  to  an- 
tiquity.   It  is  divided  into  seven  ixioks$  4he  firtt  contains  a 


diseussion  on  the  origin  of  the  Saturnalia  and  the  principal 
Roman  festivals,  and  on  the  character  and  history  of  several 
of  the  Roman  deities :  the  second  is  of  a  more  discursive 
nature ;  it  unfolds  at  great  length  the  whole  art  and  mystery  of 
ioking  according  to  the  Roman  notions,  and  relates  some  of  the 
best  jests  of  Cicero,  Augustus,  and  other  celebrated  Romans, 
which  however  would  scarcely  excite  a  smile  in  modern 
society ;  it  also  gives  a  long  account,  among  other  things,  of 
the  luxury  of  the  Romans,  and  contains  a  particular  de- 
scription of  their  favourite  dishes.  The  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  books  are  occupied  with  an  examination  of  Vir- 
gil's poems,  in  which  a  list  is  given  of  the  principal  passages 
which  he  imitated  or  copied  from  the  Greek  or  preceding 
Latin  poets ;  and  the  seventh  is  principally  occupied  with  a 
discussion  respecting  the  difibrent  kinas  of  food,  and  their 
effect  on  the  human  system. 

The  best  editions  of  Macrobius  are  by  Gronovius,  Leyden, 
1670;  Zeunius,  Leip.,  1774  (which  is  said  however,  in  the 
literary  notices  prefixed  to  the  Bipont  edition,  to  be  very  in- 
accurately printed) ;  and  the  Bipont,  2  vols.,  1788. 

MACRODA'CTYLES,  Cuvier's  name  for  a  family  of 
Wading  Birds  iEchassiers)  [G&allatores],  which  nave 
very  long  /eetf  formed  for  running  over  marshy  or  water 
plants,  or  even  for  swimming,  especially  in  those  numerous 
species  which  have  the  feet  fringed  or  bordered.  There  is 
not  however  any  membrane  between  the  bases  of  their 
toest  not  even  between  those  of  the  external  ones.  The 
iriUi  which  i»  more  or  less  Qompressed  on  the  sides,  is 
lengthened  or  shortened  according  to  the  geUera,  without 
however  arriving  at  the  fineness  or  weakness  of  Cuvier's 
preceding  family.  [Longieostres.]  The  body  of  these 
birds  is  fuso  singularly  compressed,  a  conformation  which  is 
governed  by  the  narrowness  of  the  sternum :  their  wings 
are  moderate  or  short,  and  their  flight  weak.  The  hind  toe  in 
all  is  rather  long.  Cuvier  observes  that  this  fkmily  has  been 
divided  into  two  tribes,  according  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  spur  on  the  wing ;  but  he  adds  that  this  character  is  not 
without  exceptions.  The  following  genera  are  arranged  by 
Cuvier  under  this  family^  which  terminates  his  order  Echas- 
siers: — Partfi,  Palamedea  (including  Charina),  Ahgapo- 
dius,  Rallus,  Fulica  (including  Galiinula  and  Porp&rio), 
Cfdonis,  Forst.  (Vagiftalii,  Lath.).  Glareola,  Gm.,  Pnani' 
cofjterus.  Cuvier's  sixth  order.  Palmipedes,  immediately  suc- 
ceeds this  family,  which  is  somewluit  heterogeneous,  and 
composed  of  birds  whose  habits  are  not  similar.  Phtenicop- 
tettts  cannot  be  said  to  be  without  any  membrane  '  between 
the  bases  of  the  toes,  &c.,*  for  its  anterior  toes  are  united  to 
the  nails  by  a  lunated  membrance.    [Flamingo.] 

MACRiJDlTES.    [Forajiinifera*  vol.  x.>  p.  348.] 

MA'CROPA.    [Megalopa.] 

MACROPHTHA'IAiUS.    [Gonoplax.] 

MACROPCXDIANS,  a  tribe  of  brachyurous  decapod 
Crustaceans,  being  the  first  of  the  family  of  Oxyrhynchi 
(Milne  Edwards),  and  nearly  corresponding  with  the  genus 
Macropus  of  Latreille,  retnarkable  for  the  enormous  length 
of  their  feet,  which  has  obtained  for  them  the  name  of  Sea- 
Spiders. 

Form  of  the  Carapace  various,  but  in  general  triangular, 
very  often  net  extenoing  upon  the  last  thoracic  ring.  The 
anterior^/  short,  and  nearly  always  very  slender ;  those  of 
the  sucoeeding  pairs  always  more  or  less  filifbrm;  the 
length  ef  the  second  pair  often  nine  or  ten  times  the  length 
of  the  post-frontal  portion  of  the  carapace,  and  always 
much  exceeding  the  double  of  thatportion;  the  succeeding 
feet  in  general  very  long  also.  The  basilarv  joint  of  the 
external  antennae  nearly  always  constitutes  the  major  part 
ef  the  lower  wall  of  the  orbit,  and  proceeds  to  solder  itself 
to  the  fhmt.  In  the  greater  po|rtion  of  the  tribe  the  third 
joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet  is  inclined  to  oval  or  trian* 
gular,  tonger  than  it  is  wide,  and  does  net  support  the  suc- 
ceeding Joint  on  its  anterior  and  internal  angle,  as  in  the 
other  Oxyrhynchi.    (M.  Edwards.) 

Habitt,  R)od,  ^— The  localities  of  theMaoropodians  are 
considerable  dep&s  in  the  sea,  where  they  lie  hid  among 
the  sea-weeds ;  they  are  also  found  en  oyster-banks.  They 
walk  slowly  and  unsteadily.  The  Weakness  of  their  claws 
must  render  them  not  fbrmidable  to  other  marine  animals^ 
and  the  probability  is  that  they  live  principally  on  Annelids, 
Planarue,  and  small  moUusks.  (M.  Edwards.) 
Genera.    Leptopodia.    (Leaeh.) 

Bstablished  at  the  expense  of  the  genera  Inachus  of  Fa 
brieitts  and  AkicrogMS  of  Latreille.     M*  Milne  EdwardI 
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oUeiTM  that  it  is  very  remarkable  for  the  general  form  of 
its  body  and  the  excessive  length  of  the  feet ;  and  states 
that  it  presents  in  an  exaggerated  manner  all  the  distinctive 
characters  of  the  family  and  of  the  tribe  to  which  it 
belongs. 

Generic  Character. — Carapace  nearly  triangular,  and  not 
covering  the  last  ring  of  the  thorax ;  rostrum  styliform  and 
of  enormous  length ;  eyes  large  and  not  retractile ;  internal 
antenntF,  when  n>ldedback,  following  the  longitudinal  direo 
tion  of  the  body.  First  joint  of  the  ertemal  antennee  very 
long  and  completely  confounded  with  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  the  shell,  the  second  inserted  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance in  front  of  the  orbits  and  below  the  rostrum.  Epis- 
tome  much  longer  than  it  is  wide.  Third  joint  of  the  jaw- 
feet  nearly  triangular,  and  carrying  at  its  external  angle 
the  succeeding  joint,  which  is  very  much  developed.  The 
sternal  plastron  as  long  as  it  is  wide,  but  very  much  nar- 
rowed between  the  first  pair  of  feet,  which  are  very  slender 
and  extremely  long,  but  less  than  any  of  the  rest :  the 
length  of  those  of  the  second  pair  equals  nine  or  ten  times 
the  length  of  the  post-frontal  portion  of  the  carapace.  Ab- 
domen m  both  sexes  composed  of  six  joints,  of  which  the 
first,  which  is  very  much  developed,  and  as  long  as  it  is 
wide,  occupies  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  bodv,  while  the  last 
IS  formed  by  the  soldering  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  abdo- 
minal rings.     (M.  Edwards.) 

Geographical  Distribution  qf  the  Genus,  —  Coasts  of 
America  and  of  the  Autillest  as  fer  as  is  at  present 
known. 

Example,  Leptopodia  sagittaria.  Leach  (Cancer  seti" 
comis,  Herbst. ;  Inachus  Sagittarius,  7abricius). 


Leptopodia  MgitUria. 

Latreillia.    (Roux.) 

Generic  Character,— Carapace  triangular,  truncated  an- 
teriorly, and  not  covering  the  last  ring  of  the  thorax ;  epie- 
tome  much  longer  than  it  is  wide ;  second  and  third  jomta 
of  the  external  jaw-/eet  very  narrow ;  feet  filiform  and  very 
long ;  abdomen  of  the  female  of  five  joints  only,  though  the 
sutures  of  two  others  may  be  distinguished;  structure  of 
that  of  the  male  not  known. 

Example,  Latreillia  elegans,  the  only  species  known. 

Description, — Carapace  smooth,  front  armed  above  with 
two  large  divergent  horns,  and  with  a  spine  directed  for- 
wards between  the  antennsB ;  feet  of  the  four  last  pair  with 
the  third  joint  spiny,  the  penultimate  joint  a  little  dUated 
above  towards  its  extremity,  and  the  tarsus  very  short; 
abdomen  anned  with  six  spines,  two  of  which  are  situated 
on  the  median  line,  and  four  near  the  edges ;  length  about 
an  inch ;  colour  yellowish. 

Lorniity, — The  coasts  of  Sicily. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  thinks  that  the  Maia  ietieomii  of 
Bosc  should  be  placed  near  this  species. 

Stonorhynchus.  (Lamarck;  LatreQle.) 
Generic  Character, — Carapace  triangular  and  not  pro- 
longing itself  above  the  last  thoracic  ring.  Rostrum  ad- 
ymnced,  bifid,  and  sharp ;  orbits  circular,  eyes  rather  pro- 
i!f-*'"*#  f?^  **°*  -retractile.  Internal  antenna  capable  of 
being  folded  back  longitudinaUy,  and  the  fosseU  in  which 


they  are  lodged  not  completely  separated  from  mdk  sAter. 
The  first  joint  of  the  external  antennss  eonfeondcd  witk  tkt 
neighbouring  parts  and  very  narrow ;  the  aeeond  iaaniA 
on  the  sides  of  the  rostrum,  and  the  third  niueh  lonfv  iIm 
the  second.  Epistome  longer  than  wide,  and  Ibe  pterjgm- 
tomian  regions  rudimentary ;  buccal  frame  ksnger  thv  a 
is  wide :  external  jaw -feet  narrow ;  third  joint  ovaJ  aad  tb 
fourth  rather  long.  Sternal  pUutron  narrow  batwiwa  ttt 
anterior  feet,  but  stfterwards  wider  and  presentiof  oo  tht  bm» 
dian  line  a  suture  which  occupies  the  last  segneoC  ciiL  hti 
of  the  first  pair  short,  but  much  larger  than  the  stmcvdif^ 
ones,  the  claw  (manus)  which  terminates  it  conwx.  and  liic 
fingers  a  little  curved  inwards.  Four  last  pair  of  fiwc  ib- 
form  and  extremely  long ;  the  length  of  thoM  of  the  ssrood 
pair  equal  five  or  six  tiroes  of  the  width  of  the  caf»yi« ; 
the  others  become  progressively  shorter ;  their  penolttiaau 
joint  is  a  little  dilated  towards  the  end,  and  the  last  jont « 
styliform  and  a  little  recurved.  Abdomen  m  both  wm 
composed  of  six  joints,  the  last  of  which  is  iimwd  by  tW 
union  (soudure)  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  rii^  (M.'  Ed- 
wards.) 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Genus. — ^Emopcan  sf^ 
Example,  Stenorhynchus  malan^'um  {Camcer  Pk^m^ 
gium.  Pennant ;  Cancer  rostratus,  Linn. ;  Marmpms  f1^ 
tangium^  Latreille ;  Afacropndia  Phalangium^  LmHi). 
JLoca/r/y.— Coasts  of  the  English  Channel.  &c 


Stmorhjuehiit  PliaUacian. 


Achseus.    (Leach.) 

This  genus  is  very  nearly  alUed  to  Sienorh§mkm 
Inachus,  but  is  distinguished  from  all  the  other  { 
this  family  by  the  form  of  the  posterior  feet  and  be 
characters. 

Generic  Character, — Carctpaee,  as  in  the  greater  part  ^ 
the  family,  not  extending  on  the  last  segment  of  the  tem. 
nearly  triangular,  and  convex  on  the  branchial  nyisai 
Rostrum  nearly  null;  eyes  not  retractile,  and  curtvd'vpit 
rather  long  peduncles ;  first  joint  of  the  external  MtiaM 
soldered  to  the  front  and  advancing  above  the  lertl  of  ibr 
internal  canthus  of  the  eyes ;  the  second  joint  ioMitid  «a 
the  sides  of  the  rostrum  and  entirely  exposed  abora.  If^ 
tome  nearly  square;  third  joint  of  tke  external  jaw-Asi 
longer  than  wide,  nearly  triangular,  and  giving  attmkfit 
to  the  succeeding  joint  near  its  anterior  and  external  sa^ 
Sternal  plastron  suddenly  narrowed  between  the  aattnor 
feet,  which  are  slender  and  short,  while  those  of  the  em- 
ceeding  pairs  are  filiform ;  the  second  pair  are  nc«riy  tvwe 
and  a  quarter  longer  than  the  poat-frontal  poftioB  cf  i^ 
carapace,  and  terminate  by  a  styliform  and  entirelv  st 
joint ;  the  succeeding  feet  are  ranch  shorter,  and  tbe  i 
nal  joint  of  the  four  last  is  large,  compreased*  and 
form.  Abdomen  composed  of  six  joints  in  both  scsaa.  OL 
Edwards.) 

Geographical  Distribution  qf  the  Genus, — Acksgme  kac- 
hitherto,  been  only  found  in  the  Britii^  ChannaL 

Example,  Acheeus  Crancksu^  ^Y  ^^<jkjkj^i^^ 


• 
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Description, — ^Rostrum  formed  of  two  small  triangular 
teeth  and  not  extending  beyond  the  second  joint  of  the  ex- 
ternalantenna) ;  a  spine  on  the  anterior  face  of  the  ocular 
p^uncles ;  genital  and  cardial  regions  elevated  in  the  form 
of  tubercles  ;  feet  with  very  long  hairs,  and  hooked. 
Length  from  six  to  eight  lines.    Ck)]our  brown. 

Localiiy,  'Habils,  ^c. — Falmouth  in  England,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Ranee  near  Saint  Malo.  The  species  lives 
among  the  sea-weeds  and  oysters. 

Camposcia.    (Leach;  Latreille.) 
Generic  Character, — Carapace  convex  and  nearly  pyri- 

form,  but  truncated  anteriorly ;   rostrum  rudimentary  and 

scarcely  reaching  beyond  the  internal  canthus  of  the  orbits. 
Eyes  supported  upon  peduncles,  which  are  rather  long,  re- 
curved anteriorly,  and  verv  large  at  their  base ;  they  are 
capable  of  being  retleoted  backwards,  but  they  are  not 
reUactile,  for  there  is  no  post-foraminary  orbital  cavity 
fur  lodging  them,  their  extremity  being  only  protected  by 
a  spine  of  tl\e  lateral  part  of  the  carapace.  The  internal 
anlcnnoo  are  reflected  a  little  obliquely  forwards ;  the  fossets 
which  lodge  them  have  this  particularity,  viz.  that  they 
are  not  separated,  as  they  are  ordinarily,  by  a  longitudinal 
portion,  and  form  only  a  quadrilateral  cavity.  The  first 
joint  of  the  external  antennm  is  long  and  delicate,  and  is 
continued  nearly  as  far  as  the  rostrum,  carrying  at  its  ex- 
tremity a  moveable  stem,  which  is  consequently  completely 
exposed.  The  epistome  is-nearlv  square,  and  the  external 
jav-feet  are  very  much  elongated  and  only  close  the  mouth 
imperfectly.  The  feet  are  slender  and  very  long ;  in  the 
female  the  first  pair  are  the  shortest  and  are  not  stouter 
than  the  succeeding  ones ;  those  of  the  third,  the  fourth, 
aod  the  fifth  pair  are  a  little  longer,  and  are  also  terminated 
bT  a  cylindrical  nail  slightly  curved  downwards.  Form  of 
the  feet  of  the  male,  and  disposition  of  the  abdomen  in  this 
genus,  not  known.     (M.  Edwards.) 

(jeographical  Distribution  of  the  Genus,— The  seas  of 
Asia. 

Example,  Camposcia  retusa. 

Locality  unknown. 


Camposcia  Return. 
a,  details  of  head. 

Eurypodius.     (Gu^rin.) 

A  genus  forming  in  certain  points  a  passage  between  the 
Macropodians  already  noticed  and  some  of  the  Maiidce, 
such  as  Halimus  auritus;  approaching  the  latter  in  the 
form  of  the  feet,  and  resembling  the  former  in  the  length 
of  those  members  and  in  the  dispoiition  of  the  eyes. 

Generic  Character, — Carapace  triangular,  twice  as  long 
as  it  is  wide,  rounded  posteriorly,  narrow  anteriorly,  convex 
and  unequal  above ;  rostrum  formed  by  two  long  and  hori- 
lontal  horns  ;  eyes  carried  on  peduncles  of  moderate  length 
and  not  retractile ;  disposition  of  the  internal  and  external 
antenndP  nearly  the  same  as  in  Stenorhynchiis,  Inachus,  &c. ; 
fpistome  wider  than  it  is  long;  third  joint  of  the  external 
jaw  feet  nearly  square,  as  wide  as  it  is  long,  and  deeply 
notched  anteriorly  and  internally,  in  order  to  give  insertion 
to  the  succeeding  joint  Anterior  feet  of  the  length  of  the 
body  in  the  male  and  much  shorter  in  the  female ;  they  are 
p.  C^  No.  883. 


a  little  convex  and  the  fingers  are  slightly  curved  Inwards. 
The  succeeding  feet  are  very  long,  their  third  joint  is  cylin* 
drical,  but  the  fifth  is  compressed  and  dilated  below :  its 
greatest  width  is  below  the  middle ;  the  ftnger  is  lar^e,  re- 
curved, very  sharp,  and  capable  of  being  bent  back  a|:ainst 
the  lower  edge  of  the  preceding  joint,  after  the  manner  of 
a  subcheliform  claw ;  the  length  of  the  second  pair  of  feet 
is  nearly  twice  and  a  half  that  of  the  post-frontal  portion  of 
the  carapace,  and  the  succeeding  feet  diminish  successively 
in  length  but  very  little.  Abdomen  composed  of  seven  joints 
in  both  sexes.     (M.  Edwards.) 

Geographical  Distribution, — ^Indian  Sea. 

Example,  Eurypodius  LatreilHi, 


Locality. — Falkland  Islands. 

Amathia.    (Roux.) 

This  genus  agrees  in  some  respects  with  the  Periceree  of 
Latreille ;  indeed  the  aspect  of  both  is  the  same,  but  the 
external  antennoe  of  Amathia  have  not  the  peculiar  disposi- 
tion which  is  visible  in'  Pericera,  and  the  space  which  the 
orbits  leave  between  them  is  scarcely  wider  than  the  base 
of  the  rostrum,  whilst  in  Pericera  it  is  more  than  double. 

'Generic  Character, — Carapace  ip  the  form  of  an  elon- 
gated triangle  with  a  rounded  base  ;  its  upper  surface  and 
its  borders  beset  with  enormous  spines;  th^  rostrum,  which 
is  terminated  by  two  largo  divergent  horns,  nearly  as  long 
as  the  post-orbitary  portion  of  the  carapace.  Eyes  small 
and  partially  protected  by  a  spine  which  occupies  their  ex- 
ternal canthus,  but,  as  in  the  preceding  genera,  they  are 
not  retractile  and  always  remain  projecting.  External  an- 
fennte  presenting  nothing  remarkable;  the  basilary  joint  is 
long,  very  narrow,  and  soldered  to  the  front ;  the  stem  is 
inserted  under  the  rostrum,  at  some  distance  before  the 
level  of.  the  eyei ;  it  is  very  slender,  and  its  two  first  joints 
are  of  equal  length.  Epistome  large  and  nearly  as  long  as 
it  is  wide ;  the  third  joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet  is  dilated 
outwards  and  truncated  at  its  two  internal- angles.  The 
first  pair  offset  are  shorter  than  the  succeeding  ones ;  they 
are  filiform  in  the  female  and  a  little  convex  or  swollen  in 
the  male.  The  succeeding  feet  are  long  and  filiform ;  the 
second  pair  are  more  than  thrice  as  long  as  the  post-orbitary 
portion  of  the  carapace,  without  including  the  posterior 
spine ;  the  others  are  much  shorter,  their  terminal  joint  is 
long,  sharp,  and  without  either  spines  or  teeth  on  its  in- 
ferior surface.  Abdomen  composed  of  seven  joints  in  both 
sexes.     (M.  Edwards.) 

Example,  Amathia  Rissoana. 

Description, — Carapace  armed  with  thirteen  enormous 
spines,  three  of  which  elevate  themselves  from  the  sto- 
machal region,  one  from  the  cardial,  and  the  others  occupy 
the  border  of  the  buckler;  one  on  the  intestinal  region, 
three  on  each  side  upon  the  branchial  region,  and  one  upon 
each  of  the  henatio  regions :  tliere  is  a  small  spine  in  front 
of  the  eyes,  and  a  larger  one  at  the  anterior  angles  of  rho 
buccal  frame.  Feet,  as  well  as  the  carapace,  covered  with 
a  sort  of  down.  Length  about  two  inches ;  colour  yellow- 
ish, with  two  spots,  red  upon  the  front. 

Iroca/i/y.— Toulon. 

Inachus.    (Leach.) 
Tlie  genus  Inachus,  as  established  by  Fabricius,  com- 
prehended nearly  all  the  Oxyrhynchi,  with  the  exception  of 
the  JPdrthenapidtc,    Thejgenus  is  now  much  restricted. 

Generic  Character.— Carapace  ncorly  triangular,  not 
much  longer  than  it  is  wide,  and  highly  embossed  abov^. 

uigitV«j[|.DiXi3ft4e5i^Ji  V  iv^ 
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Jtottrum  very  ftbort ;  disposition  df  the  eye^  different  from 
that  in  tbd  previ6uft  gener&  in  the  ftydtem  of  M.  Milne 
Edwardl.  the  n^uhdes  being  eapable  of  being  reflected 
hackwards,  &na  Being  lodged  in  fln  orbiiary  catity,  tvhich, 
though  not  deep,  id  v^ry  distinct  Internal  afitemuh  without 
anything  rdttiarkable ;  the  first  ioiftt  of  the  external  antennse 
soldered  to  th^  front  before  the  internal  canthtifl  of  the 
eyes,  and  the  Second  advanced  on  the  dideft  of  the  rostrum. 
Epistome  rathiif  t^idei*  than  it  is  Idng;  third  joint  of  the 
jaw'feet  riiuch  longer  than  it  is  wido,  nearly  of  the  fbrm  of 
a  triangle  with  its  base  in  front,  and  giving  attachment  td 
its  succeeding  Joint  nea^  its  anteridr  dnd  external  angle. 
Sternal  plastron  narro^^ed  suddenly  between  the  feet  of 
the  first  pair,  and  with  its  length  not  eaual  to  its  greatest 
breadth.  Feet  of  the  first  pair  very  small  in  the  female,  hut 
very  large  in  the  male,  and  lometimes  thrice  the  length  of 
the  body;  the  claws  always  pointed  and  curved  inwards. 
The  sudec^ing  feet  oylindrieal,  slender,  and  more  or  less 
filifbrra ;  the  second  pftir,  always  longer  than  the  first,  are 
thrice  or  four  times  the  length  of  the  post  frontal  portion  of 
the  carapace :  the  others  diminish  successively  in  lenj^th, 
and  all  tunnmate  iil  A  very  long  cylindrical  joint,  whieh  is 
pointed  and  but  little  or  not  at  t\\  curved.  The  abdomen  is 
eompcsed  of  otilt  six  distinct  joints. 

LocalitiU  and  Habits  ^  the  Oenui. — All  the  species  are 
smftlli  ind  have  hitherto  been  found  on  the  coasts  of  Eu- 
rope, particularly  those  of  England  and  France.  In  the 
latter  country  they  have  been  taken  both  on  the  northern 
and  Mediterranean  shores.  They  often  haunt  coves  where 
there  are  oysters,  and  alt  of  them  have  the  body  covered 
with  down  and  hairs,  to  which  sponges  and  corallines  attach 
themselves.    Colour  brownish.    (M.  Edwardft.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  genus  into  three  sec- 
tions: the  first  containing  one  species,  having  the  ato- 
machal  region  Aimished  ^th  five  spines  or  tubercles, 
including  one  (median  and  posterior)  very  strongi  and  four 
small  ones  anteriprly  on  a  transversal  line. 

Example,  tmchut  Scorpio. 

Xoca/t/y.— The  British  Channel,  ftc. 


iBichttt  Scorpio. 

«,  mal«;  h»  lbiiia]«;  e.  iUlotMa  of  oulet  4,  ibdottieo  of  aahixt  flnuk; 
#•  abteaeii  of  iBBAtw*  fcdulo. 

The  second  section  consists  of  InacM  dormtchue  and 
thoracicui,  and  the  third  of  Inaehui  leptorhfndnu. 

Egeria. 
Ttiis  genus  is  Asiatic  in  its  geographical  distribution,  and 
M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  it  into  two  sections;  ihe/lrtt 
with  the  third  joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet  deeply  notched 
aiits  anterior  and  external  angle  {Bgeria  araehnoidei  and 
B,  Herb9tit\  and  the  iecond  with  the  third  joint  of  the 
etternaljaw-feet  not  notched  at  its  anterior  and  internal 
angle  (Egeria  Indica).    [Eobria,  vol.  ix.,  p.  304.] 

Doctea.  (Leach.) 
Chnerie  Character,— -Carttpace  nearly  globular,  hairy, 
mod  mora  or  krsg  bwet  with  spines ;  front  raised,  and  the 


lateral  edges  ot  the  ctrapaoe,  histead  of  jelniiif  ^qA^ 
directed  towards  the  anterior  border  of  the  buerilfttnM* 
tostritfti  short  and  very  narrow;  the  oHntt  diluted  ^ 
tiquely  forwards,  and  entirely  lodging  the  ejML  vM  tt« 
very  small,  and  have  no  trace  of  a  spine  it  thi  mtrtt 
angle  of  their  upper  border,  a  character  wbifh  mkm 
them  easily  distinguishable  flroin  the  Libhi».  Jht  Urikr 
joint  of  the  external  antennife  advances  nuHi  hejeak  tk 
internal  canthus  of  the  eyes,  and  termiostss  Msrlf  is  % 
point  under  the  front,  to  which  it  is  intiioaicij  uaitcd;  the 
second  Joint  of  these  antenne  is  short  veA  pUeed  iMsr  the 
edge  of  the  rostrum  ;  the  third  and  the  ftrarth  joints  srt 
terv  smsill.  Epiitome  very  little  developed,  ttsd  n^irh 
wider  than  it  iS  long.  The  third  joint  of  the  eitcrw]  jiw. 
feet  is  nearly  square,  slightly  dilated  outsfitdi,  tad  niksr 
deeply  notched  at  the  internal  and  anterior  in{Va  9knul 
plastron  nearly  circular;  the  anterior  fiet  wwk  sad  rtq 
small,  not  more  th^in  once  and  a  half  of  tLe  leogth  of  ihe 
carapace,  the  hand  nearly  cylindrical.  The  racomiof  feet 
very  long,  though  not  always  equalling  those  of  the  E^^rut, 
slender,  and  cylindrical;  their  term  mating  joiot  bo^  tnd 
stylifurm;  the  second  pair  from  t^ice  to  thnes  u  kmf  n 
the  post-frontal  portion  of  the  carapace,  and  the  toeotedtof 
pairs  diminishini^  progressively.  The  dMbrnm  Tsn»; 
sometimes  only  five  distinct  Joints  are  to  b«  detertcd  m 
that  of  the  female ;  sometimes  there  are  seven,  n  is  tb 
mAlo. 

M.  Milne  Edwards,  who  ^ives  the  specific  cbtnene  here 
stated,  observes  that  the  Dncletse  bear  the  greatest  ua^ 
to  the  Bffcridf,  and  establish  the  uassage  belvcei  thoit 
Macropodiant  and  the  Libinidt  whfeh  belong  to  the  tribe  flf 
Maiians,    rMAiiD.e.] 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  GwtM.— Whcthwif, 
the  Indian  Seas. 

Example,  Doclea  Riesonii, 

Locality  unknown.    Wet,  Nat.  det  Cruttac^t.) 


MA'CROPUS,  the  scientific  name  for  the  KsBpr^ 
[Marsupialia.]  The  term  is  also  used  by  M.  Utml'  ^ 
designate  a  genus  of  brachyurons  decapod  exmtattss^ 
[Macropodians.] 

MACRORHAMPHUS.    [Scolopacid*.] 

MACROURA,  or  MACRU'RA,  the  scicnnfteWBe  f-' 
that  section  of  Crustaceans  which  have  the  abdooea.  bh- 
ally  called  the  tail,  lonsr  in  contradistinction  froa  that  m 
tion  iBrachyura),  which  have  the  tail  short  Tbe  oaome. 
lobster  is  an  example  of  a  Maorurous  crustaoeao,  sad  tk 
common  crab  of  a  Brachyurous  crustacean.  [Cbcctmu, 
vol.  viii.,  p.  197.] 

MADAGASCAR  (called  by  the  natives  Msdecsi«W 
large  bland  in  the  Indian  Sea,  about  240  miles  frsa  **" 
coast  of  Mozambique  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Afno*  ^^ 
tends  from  12**  S.  lat.  to  25*'  45'  S.  lat,  and  between  If »:  • 
51*  E.  long.  From  north  to  south,  between  Cape  AftX. 
or  Natal,  and  Cape  Mary,  or  Romain,  it  is  960  mil«  *^J 
with  a  width  var)ing  from  200  to 500  miles:  it  fa  efU**'*^ 
to  cover  a  sur&ce  of  225,000  square  mfles,  or  somewbst  w:rf 
than  the  extent  of  France.  It  is  seoarated  from  'be  cdc 
tinent  of  Africa  by  the  Channel  of  Moxambique. 

Though  a  short  description  of  this  island  occun  in  ■^'^ 
Polo,  and  it  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  m  l>^*»  '^ 
are  still  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  il*  natural  ttit^" ' 
and  riches.  It  is  stated  that  a  mouuUin-range  ^''^ 
the  island  in  it.  who^  J^gg^^^af^g^iXtht  s««»«^ 
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ri^  to  »|i  elevation  of  10«000  or  13,000  feet  Its  offsets  cover 
the  greater  p^t  of  the  interior,  and  in  some  places  approach 
to  toe  very  shores  of  the  sea,  especially  along  the  western 
coast  between  Cape  Passadava  and  Cape  Ambr6,  where  the 
stupendous  peak  of  Matowla  raises  its  head  not  for  from  the 
shore,  apd  also  south  of  Cape  St.  Andrew  in  different  places. 
But  between  Cape  St.  Andrew  and  Cape  Passadava  a  low 
marshy  plain  extends  idong  the  shore,  and  runs  60  or  80  miles 
inlandL  This  part  of  the  coast  is  indented  by  bays,  har- 
bours, and  rivers,  admirably  adapted  for  commerce,  but  they 
are  al)  neglected,  with  the  exception  of  Bembatooka.  The 
eastern  coast  seems  to  be  high  and  rocky  from  Cape  Ambr£ 
to  the  large  bay  of  Antongil,  one  of  the  most  spacious  har- 
bours of  Uie  Indian  Sea.  South  of  this  bay  the  shores  are 
low  and  swampy  to  a  distance  inland  varying  from  10  to  40 
miles,  and  extremely  unhealthy.  In  the  interior  the  coun- 
try in  many  places  contains  extensive  plains,  which  are  ex- 
cellent pasture-ground,  and  frequently  possess  a  soil  adapted 
to  all  kmds  of  tropical  plants. 

Bambatooka  Bay,  on  the  western  coast,  is  the  sastuarv  of 
sereral  rivers.     It  is  1 7  miles  deep  and  three  and  a  half 
vide  at  the  entrance ;  but  inside  it  is  nearly  eight  miles 
vide.    Bambatooka  itself  is  an  inconsiderable  village,  but 
Majunga,  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay,  is  a  large  town  and 
the  harbour  of  Thanaan-arive,  the  capital  of  the  Ovahs,  the 
most  powerful,  ipdustrpus,  apd  civilized  nation  of  the  island. 
Vessels  drawing  15  feet  water  can  proceed  to  Majunga  and 
15  miles  up  the  bay.    Fron^  this  point  to  the  mouth  of  the 
ri?er  BetsibpolfLa^  a  distance  of  1 0  niiles,  there  is  an  extensive 
lagoon,  deep  enoogl^  to  be  navigated  by  vessels  of  consider- 
able burden ;   in  spring-tides  the  water  rises  20  feet  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,    from  its  Q^outb  to  Thanaan-arive  is  a 
disUQce  of  245  miles  by  the  road.  Boats  sail  160  miles  up  the 
Betsibooka ;  from  the  point  wherp  the  navigation  terminates 
merchandise  is  carried  overland  to  Th^naan-arive,  a  d^- 
tance  of  about  85  miles.    Following  the  road  from  Majunga 
along  the  Botsibooka  to  the  capital,  the  country  is  low 
and  swampy  for  60  miles,  but  ^irell  adapted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  rice :    40  niiles  farther,  the  land  is  more  elevated 
and  the  rafia  tree  (Sagus  rafia)  abounds.   Then  for  70  miles 
I  a  barren  country  intervenes,  and  the  remaining  distance  of 
I   75  miles  to  the  capital  is  rather  a  level  country,  in  which 
rice,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton  are  cultivated. 

Thanaan-arive  is  situated  in  18°  56'  S.  lat.  and  about  47** 
E.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  about  4000  feet  above  the  sea- 
ierei.  Jn  1817  it  had  more  than  80.000  inhabitants,  but 
bu  sipcp  much  increased.  It  contains  some  well-built 
bou^s,  and  a  few  in  the  European  fashion  have  been 
erected  in  modem  tinies,  under  the  reign  of  Rad4ma.  It 
does  not  seem  that  there  is  a  frequentcoramunicalion  between 
tbigplacp  ^xld  Tamatave,  a  seaport  on  the  eastern  coast  (18° 
10' S.  lilt,  and  49°3I'E.  long.)t  which  has  a  good  anchorage 
vith  ^  hiar4  and  ^ndy  bottom.  The  entrance  to  Tamatave 
bovever  if  l^efween  reefed  and  ships  are  exposed  to  easterly 
winds.  1 1  carries  on  some  commerce,  though  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  French  in  18}  9. 

South  of  Tamatave  iji  the  mouth  of  the  riyer  Manooroo, 
or  BI|ngaro  w.  It  trayerses  an  extensive  country,  which  is  |:e- 
nofaTly  Ifivel  and  of  gpeat  fertility,  and  contains  extensive 
pastui^es.  The  ^angarow  sepms  to  be  the  most  important 
river  w^ich  descer^d^  from  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  in- 
terior mountain-range. 

According  to  afl  accQunt9  the  climate  of  Madagascar  if 
not  so  hot  aa  naight  be  ex|>ecte4  from  its  geographical  posi- 
tion. Tbfi  elevated  range  in  the  interior,  and  the  wind  con- 
stantly blowing  from  the  sea*  render  the  heat  supportable. 
The  interior  u  very  healthy,  but  the  low  swampy  coast, 
^hich  containf  numerous  lakes,  and  in  certain  seasons  large 
theetf  of  f  tagpant  water,  is  as  destructive  to  the  health  of 
Karopeanf  as  any  place  in  the  Sast  or  West  Indies.  The 
leap  18  divided  between  the  dry  and  the  wet  seasons.  The 
first  occurs  when  the  sun  is  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
4nd  then  the  south-east  monsoons  prevail.  During  the 
north-west  monsoons,  which  blow  when  the  sun  is  in  the 
Muthem  hemisphere,  rains  are  abundant,  and  sometimes 
iocessai^t  for  several  days. 

It  seems  that  Madagascar  contains  a  very  large  pronor- 
tioo  of  fertile  soil,  and  will  i>roduce  nearly  every  kina  or 
grain.  Rice  is  the  principal  obiect  of  aKriculture ;  there  are 
eleven  varieties  indigenous  in  this  island,  and  it  U  cultivated 
either  on  high  or  low  ground,  but  with  little  care.  Other 
plants  which  are  raised  are  manioc,  or  cassava  root,  In- 
dian con^f  afid  sweet  potatoes.  These  plants  have  been  im- 


ported, and  their  culture  fpreads  more  an4  more  over  t{ie 
island.  Indigenous  plants  used  as  food  are  the  prickly  yam 
{Dioscorea  ac%deata\  and  another  species  iDioscor$Q  bvi^ 
bifera),  the  eatable  arum,  or  bread  fruit,  and  many  va- 
rieties of  plantain  ;  also  the  Marania  Madagascarieti^it^ 
which  produces  arrow-root,  and  is  very  nutritious.  The 
Sagtts  rafia  is  much  cultivated  on  account  of  its  leaves,  the 
fibres  of  which  are  ingeniously  woyen  intp  cloth  which  is 
worn  by  the  greater  part  of  the  natives.  The  dresses  of  the 
higher  classes  are  manufactured  of  silk  or  cotton*  The  silk- 
worms of  this  island  are  of  a  large  size,  and  suspend  their 
cocoon^  from  the  branches  of  tre^s.  They  feed  on  the 
leaves  of  Cytisus  Ccyan,  or  Pigeon-pea,  which  is  indi- 
genous in  Madagascar.  Of  the  sugfrcane  there  are  also 
several  indigenous  varieties.  The  fruits  of  the  allspice  of 
Madagascar  {Agathophyllum  arqmaiicum),  of  the  grand  car- 
dam  um  (Amomum  angu^tifolium)*  and  the  negro-pepper  of 
the  Indies  (Capacum  frutescens)  are  used  as  condiments. 
By  ail  incision  into  the  bark  of  the  Urania  i^ciofth  a  glutin* 
ous  juice  is  obtained  which  is  very  nourishing ;  and  the  leaves 
of  this  tree  are  used  in  building  and  thatching  houses. 
There  are  eleven  varieties  of  tobacco  indigenous  in  this 
island.  Coffee  h^s  been  introduced  by  the  French,  and  suc- 
ceeds very  well.  The  cocoa-nut  tree  and  the  mangrove 
aboi^nd  along  the  shores. 

Only  cattle,  sheep,  fowls,  ducl^  and  gene  are  kept. 
Wild  swine  are  numerous,  and  on  the  western  coast  it  is 
stated  that  wild  cattle  are  found,  some  of  them  without  horns. 
The  large  wild  animals  of  the  African  continent  are  not 
met  with,  but  macaucos.  caimans,  ai^d  serpents  abound. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  the  island  is  not  much  known.  It 
is  certain  that  iron-ore,  potters*  clay,  plumbago,  and  tin 
^bound;  and  it  is  stated  t)iat  silver  and  copper  also  occur 
in  the  mountains* 

The  population  is  estimated  tp  amount  to  between  four 
and  five  millions.  The  inhabitants  seem  to  belong  to  dif- 
ferent races,  which  have  mixed  together,  and  speak  only 
one  language,  which  contains  a  great  number  of  Malay 
words.  The  inhabitants  of  the  shores  are  ^hort.  rather 
darker  than  mubttoes,  with  low  foreheads,  broad  and  fiat  f^oes, 
and  large  eyes  and  mouths.  Their  hair  is  long  but  crisped. 
The  Ovahs,  who  inhabit  the  elevated  plaina  in  the  interior, 
are  in  height  rather  above  the  Buropean  standard,  portly  in 
their  person,  and  of  all  shades  of  colour  fi-om  deep  black  to 
cooper  (the  latter  colour  however  is  preyalent).  and  their  hair 
is  long  and  lank.  The  Madegasses  nave  ma4e  considerable 
progress  in  the  arts  of  civilizatipi),  which  is  evinced  by  the 
houses  they  build  in  a  climate  which  does  not  require  such 
substantial  dwellings.  In  agriculture  and  the  arts  con- 
nected with  it  they  are  perhaps  not  inferior  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Java*  and  certamly  not  to  those  of  Sumatra*  The 
Qvahf  are  distinguished  bjr  their  anperior  skill  in  manufac- 
turing silk  and  cotton  dresseat  in  forging  iron,  which 
tl^ey  apply  to  various  purposes,  from  the  blade  of  a  lance 
down  to  a  needle,  and  in  the  making  of  silver  and  gold  chains, 
balances*  and  other  articles,  in  which  great  ingenaity  is 
displayed  Their  language  is  written  in  toe  Arable  charac- 
ter. Their  religion  is  idolatry,  not  founded  on  any  ucred 
writings ;  a  circumstance  which  nay  partly  explain  woy  the 
exertions  of  the  Christian  miMionaries  who  have  been  sent 
to  this  island  in  recent  times  have  been  more  succesffiil  here 
than  in  most  other  conntries.  It  appears  that  by  a  royal 
edict  of  1835,  the  public  profiMsion  of  Christianity  was  for- 
bidden in  the  island.  Those  vhe  violated  the  edict  have 
been  punished  with  confiscation  of  their  property ;  ^d  the 
married  men  who  profened  Christianity  have  been  sold 
into  slavery,  with  t|)eir  wives  and  children.  One  native 
woman,  after  being  m  vain  menaced*  with  the  view  of  in* 
ducing  her  to  impeach  her  companions,  endured  an  igno- 
minious and  cruel  death  (August,  1837)  with  all  the  con- 
stancy of  a  Christian  martyr.  iMimonary  Eegiit^r,  Jan. 
1838.) 

Madagascar  is  said  to  be  divided  into  twenty-two  states^ 
governed  by  kings;  but  in  the  present  century  most  of 
them  were  subjected  to  the  sway  of  the  Ovahs,  by  King 
Rad&ma,  who  died  in  18S8.  This  extraordlnanr  man,  who 
in  energy  of  character  resembled  Peter  the  urtat,  intro* 
duced  into  hb  country  the  arts  and  civilisation  of  Europe. 
He  established  a  communication  with  the  English  in  Uie 
island  of  Mauritius.  He  received  and  protected  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  promoted  the  establishment  of  schools^  the 
number  of  which  at  the  time  of  his  death  had  increased  to 
more  than  100,  in  which  neaily  6000  ohildien  wen  ii^ 
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stru<^t«d.  Several  young  people  were  sent  to  the  Mauritius 
and  even  to  England  to  receive  instruction.  European 
mechanics  were  well  received  and  employed  by  Rad4ma. 
He  introduced  into  bis  army  the  discipline  and  arms  of  the 
English.  Besides  the  Ovabs,  the  Seclavas  have  distinguished 
themselves,  but  only  as  pirates.  They  inhabit  the  north- 
western shores,  fVom  whence  they  send  fleets  consisting  of 
several  small  vessels  to  the  Comoro  Islands  and  even  to 
the  coast  of  Mozambique  for  the  purpose  of  making  slaves ; 
but  since  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  which  Kad4ma, 
their  conqueror,  effeeted  at  the  request  of  the  English,  their 
excursions  have  been  less  numerous  and  destructive.  Still 
however  slavery  exists  in  Madagascar. 

The  French  alone  have  tried  to  establish  colonies  on  this 
island.  The  first  attempt  was  made  in  1665,  and  several 
others  were  made  afterwards.  These  settlements  never 
prospered,  partly  on  account  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
low  western  coast,  where  they  were  formed,  and  partly  on 
account  of  the  warlike  chajacter  of  the  inhabitants.  Since 
the  return  of  peace  in  Eurooe  the  French  have  again 
made  some  attempts  in  two  or  tnree  places.  In  1821  they 
settled  on  the  Isle  Madame  St.  Mary,  which  is  north  of 
the  harbour  of  Foule  Point,  and  is  31  miles  long,  and 
from  two  to  three  miles  in  breadth.  This  settlement  is  im- 
proving, though  the  French  at  first  suffered  much  from  the 
climate.  There  is  another  settlement  at  Foule  Point  Bay, 
but  it  is  inconsiderable.  There  are  also  small  settlements 
at  S.  Luce  (24'*  44'  S.  lat.),  and  on  the  tongue  of  land  called 
Tholangar  (25"*  10^.  where  the  French  have  built  a  small  for> 
tress,  called  Fort  Dauphin.  In  these  establishments  the 
French  cultivate  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  tropical  productions, 
which  are  sent  to  the  island  of  Bourbon.  The  English  of 
the  Mauritius  fetch  from  the  harbour  of  Tamatave,  rice, 
cattle,  tortoise-shells,  amber,  and  some  minor  articles.  Some 
parts  of  Madagascar  keep  up  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  southern  coasts  of  Arabia. 

(Owen's  Voyages  to  explore  the  Shores  qf  ^firica^  Ara- 
bia, and  Madas^asoar;  Locke  Lewis's  '  Account  of  the 
Ovahs,'  in  the  London  Geographical  Journal^  vol.  v. ;  and 
History  qf  Madagatear,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Ellis.) 

MADDALCym.    [La VORO,  Terra  DiJ 

MADDER  {Rubia  tinctorum  sativa,  LinnsDus),  a  plant 
which  is  cultivated  in  particular  districts  for  the  roots, 
which  produce  a  fine  red  dye.  It  was  formerly  more  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  England  than  it  is  now,  when  it  can 
be  imported  at  a  less  expense  than  it  can  be  raised.  It  re- 
quires a  very  rich  and  deep  soil,  and  much  labour  and  atten 
tion,  besides  occupying  the  ground  for  three  years  before  it 
comes  to  perfection. 

Any  soil  which  is  deep  and  dry,  and  in  which  there  is  a 
good  proportion  of  humus,  will  suit  this  plant  A  rich 
loam,  inclining  to  a  sand,  in  which  the  roots  can  spread  and 
swell,  while  thev  find  sufficient  nourishment,  is  preferable 
to  the  stiffer  soils.  If  it  has  lain  for  a  considerable  time  in 
gra«  before  it  is  ploughed  up.  it  will  be  all  the  better. 

The  preparatory  tillage  of  the  land  must  be  such  as  to 
pulverise  the  soil  to  a  great  depth,  and  so  mix  the  manure, 
which  must  be  abundant,  with  every  part,  that,  wherever 
the  roots  spread,  they  may  find  sufiSoient  nourishment 
The  Und  is  usually  laid  in  beds,  with  deep  intervals  dug 
out  with  the  spade,  somewhat  like  asparagus  beds.  The 
width  of  thcM  beds  differs  according  to  the  natural  moisture 
of  the  climate ;  in  Belgium  they  are  only  three  feet  wide ; 
and  that  width  seems  the  best  for  a  moist  climate  like  that 
of  England,  except  upon  very  light  soils,  where  a  peater 
width  may  be  more  advantageous.  Trenching  with  the 
spade  is  generally  preferred  to  pbughing,  and  is  most 
economical  in  the  end;  for,  however  well  and  deep  the 
land  may  be  ploughed,  it  must  be  forked  or  dug  over  again 
several  times  before  the  plants  are  put  in. 

The  manure  used  for  madder  must  be  wdl  rotten  and 
mixed  with  earth  in  a  compost  a  considerable  time  before 
It  is  used.  Good  stable  dung  which  has  heated  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  been  turned  over  two  or  three  times  before  it 
is  mixed  with  earth,  is  the  best  This  earth  should  be 
sods  taken  from  water-furrows  in  meadows  and  laid  in  a 
heap  for  some  time.  The  dung  should  be  put  in  layers 
with  this  earth,  and  if  the  whole  can  be  well  watered  with 
urine  or  the  drainings  of  the  yard,  and  then  mixed  up  by 
the  spade,  the  compost  will  be  much  superior  to  fresh  aung 
alone.  This  shoula  be  ploughed  or  dug  in  before  winter, 
lo  spring  another  tillage  may  be  given  to  destroy  all  weeds, 
and  make  the  toil  uniform  to  the  depth  of  two  ftlet  at  kait 


The  land,  having  been  harrowed  flat  msy  now  bt  kiA  arto 
narrow  beds  b^  digging  out  the  intervals  with  tW^iit; 
the  surface  being  raked  or  harrowed  smooth,  the  |teiM 
may  begin. 

The  plants  are  raised  in  a  seed-bed.  or  tbty  m  tkisa 
and  suckers  from  old  plants.  The  first  are  a  twihiait 
old  from  the  sowing.  The  seed  should  be  ftak ;  6r  tf  di 
seed  is  sown,  it  mav  not  rise  the  first  year.  Whra  i  g«4 
variety  of  madder  has  been  in  culti^-ation,  tbe  ibooCi  m 
preferred  to  seedlings ;  but  when  there  it  mj  appear- 
ance of  the  plants  degenerating,  a  fresh  Kvicf  is  bad  »• 
course  to. 

Tlie  suckers  or  shoots  are  taken  off  from  the  awa  of 
old  plants,  when  they  have  thrown  out  fibrras  rooti.  TWf 
will  then  readily  grow  if  transplanted.  InsouibcnidiaAlM 
this  is  done  in  autumn  or  winter,  that  thejr  maj  wi  W 
scorched  by  the  summer's  heat  In  northern dimaitijiar 
or  July  is  the  proper  season,  as  there  is  never  sMoEOCti^ 
rain  at  that  time.  They  may  be  also  planted  in  Krtniiry  ur 
March,  if  the  ground  is  ready  and  dry :  a  tbowerr  xmt  u 
advantageous.  The  plants  are  put  in  by meun  Qfi  dibUt. 
or  rather  a  narrow  trowel,  which  opens  the  miL,  tad  ihn 
lets  the  earth  fall  upon  tho  roots ;  a  slight  pronrt  Mti 
them  firmly  in  the  j^und.  On  a  three-ioot  bed  tbsrt  in 
only  two  rows  about  16  inches  apart  snd  each  II  iaeta 
iVom  the  side.  They  are  set  by  a  line,  fron  fbor  to  m 
inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows.  A  wttenif  viiV 
diluted  urine,  after  sunset  greatly  assisU  their  tikxi|  not 

In  some  places  the  madder  plants  are  pot  ia  vtfb  tbe 
plough.  A  deep  furrow  is  arawn,  and  the  pbaii  tn 
plac^  against  the  furrow  slice  turned  op ;  the  nian  4 
the  plough  covers  them,  and  makes  a  firesh  bed  far  tbe  sctl 
row.  This  may  do  on  very  rich,  dry,  hght  loaoa,  bolvwU 
not  be  advisable  in  heavier  and  moister  soSs.  Atmn 
eighth  or  tenth  furrow  a  water-furrow  should  be 
out  and  deepened  with  the  spade :  with  these  . 
the  plants  may  thrive,  and  a  great  saving  may  be  mdt  a 
the  labour  when  a  considerable  amount  of  madder  is  phaW. 

When  the  madder  plants  begin  to  grow,  they  otit  W 
well  weeded  and  earthed  up  with  the  hoe.  Liquid  nurt 
should  be  poured  into  the  intervals,  and  the  earth  iapr 
nated  with  it  thrown  around  the  plants. 

The  same  attention  to  weeding  and  earthing  «p  m^  ^ 
continued  till  the  roots  are  fit  to  be  taken  up,  wbicA  »  ^ 
the  third  year. 

The  stems  and  leaves  of  madder  are  often  cut  si  Uir 
for  cattle,  which  are  very  fond  of  them :  it  is  said  Ast  tbr 
colouring  matter  is  so  peneiratinr,  that  tbe  booMolcatiW 
fed  on  madder  for  a  conbiderabJe  time  have  bees  fo?- 
tinged  of  a  red  colour.  This  practice  however  h  *<  >• 
be  recommended,  as  it  must  injure  the  growth  cf  iW 
root  which  is  the  valuable  part.  When  the  roots  n 
taken  up  it  is  best  done  by  means  of  a  Ibik,  so  ai  oi(  t: 
break  or  cut  them.  The  earth  is  loosened  all  aronad  ni 
the  roots  laid  bare.  They  are  carefblly  taken  o«  ef  tk 
ground  without  breaking  them,  and  laid  on  the  nrfan  < 
dry  partially  and  become  tough,  after  which  they  wm  W 
gathered  into  heaps  under  a  shed,  or  protected  fros  ^ 
weather  by  straw,  if  it  be  ramy.  They  are  aftenwds  dn^ 
in  a  kiln,  and  are  then  fit  to  be  sold  to  the  ^eft>  H  tbt 
quality  is  good,  the  root  on  being  broken  has  a  bri^N 
colour  verging  towards  purple.  A  yellow  hae  m*^ 
inferiority.  The  produce  of  an  acre  of  madder  is  fisa  >' 
to  20  cwt  If  the  rent  and  expenses  of  three  jesn  •• 
taken  into  consideration,  and  the  manure  and  laboar  rt 
quired,  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  unless  the  price  W4i 
per  cwt.  it  will  not  pay  so  well  as  a  common  crop  ti  f^ 
toes,  carrots,  or  parsnips,  which  will  not  require  saf*^  * 
soil  nor  so  much  manure.  This  is  a  sufficient  rcvoa  is 
the  decrease  of  the  cultivation  of  madder  in  Englaad  h 
some  particular  instances  great  profits  have  been  reahs^^ 
madder ;  but  the  demand  is  limited,  and  the  price  floctak* 
so  mucli,  that  it  is  not  a  crop  to  be  recommended,  esespt  a 
peculiar  situations  and  circumstances. 

Chemical  and  Colouring  Properties  qf  Madder. ^Thsi^ 
is  the  only  part  of  the  plant  used  for  the  purpoM  of  djFiia(' 
it  is  subjected  to  the  operations  of  picking,  drying*  fi«»J< 
from  the  earth  and  epidermis,  and  powdenng.  The  po**' 
is  of  a  yellowish-red  ook>ur,  and  oontains  three  difrf** 
colouring  matters,  two  of  which,  o/fsarwi  and  piryat*  »'• 
red,  and  one,  xanlhin,  is  yellow.  Alizarin  {(nm  ekter% 
the  Levant  nama  for  madder)  is  obtaioad  by  fiataVr  *>* 
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in$^  madder  in  fine  powder  with  an  equal  weight  of  sulphuric 
tcid,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  remain  for  some  days ;  by 
tbi«  all  the  vegetable  products  but  alizarin  are  carbonized ; 
the  residue  is  to  be  washed  with  water  to  separate  the  acid, 
then  dried,  and  treated  first  with  alcohol  to  separate  a  little 
fatty  matter,  and  afterwards  with  repeated  portions  of  boiling 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  alizarin;  this  alcoholic  solution 
is  to  be  treated  with  water,  the  alcohol  to  be  separated  by 
distillation,  and  the  residual  liquor  being  thrown  on  a  filter, 
tlic  alizarin  remains  on  it. 

The  alizarin  may  also  bo  separated  from  the  charred 
mass  after  it  has  been  washed  with  water  and  alcohol,  and 
dried  by  exposing  it  to  a  temperature  of  about  480''Fahr.; 
the  alizarin  then  sublimes,  and  concretes  in  long  brilliant 
needles  of  a  very  fine  red  colour. 

The  properties  of  alizarin  are — that  it  is  inodorous,  insipid, 
neutral  to  test  papers,  very  slightly  soluble  in  cold  water, 
and  but  little  is  dissolved  by -it  even  when  boiling ;  it  dis- 
solves in  alcohol  and  oether  in  all  proportions  ;  the  aqueous 
solution  is  of  a  pure  rose-red  colour,  and  the  sethereal  solu- 
tion is  of  a  fine  golden  yellow.  Diluted  acids  do  not  dis- 
solve it,  but  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  readily  takes  it  up, 
and  the  solution  is  of  a  blood-red  colour,  from  which  water 
throws  down  the  alizarin ;  concentrated  nitric  acid  decom- 
poses it,  but  chlorine  acts  feebly  upon  it. 

Ammonia,  potash,  and  soda,  and  their  carbonates,  all 
dissolve  alizarm,  and  yield  with  it  solutions  of  a  most  beau- 
tiful violet  colour.  Alizarin  combines  readily  with  various 
tissues  which  have  been  mordanted,  and  forms  with  them 
very  fixed  colours,  which  resist  even  the  action  of  soap  and 
boiling  water.  It  is  stated  to  be  composed  of  20  hydrogen, 
18  carbon,  and  62  oxygen. 

Purpurin, — In  order  to  obtain  this,  madder-root  is  to  be 
treated  with  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  till  it  ceases  to 
yield  colouring  matter ;  it  is  then  to  be  washed,  and  treated 
for  some  hours  with  a  hot  solution  of  alum ;  a  little  sul- 
pharic  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  then  to  be  added,  which  oc- 
casions a  piecipitate  of  a  fine  slightly-orange  red  colour; 
this,  after  being  collected  and  washed  on  a  filter,  and  treated 
with  alcohol,  yields  a  solution  which,  when  subjected  to  dis- 
tillation, deposits  purpurin.  The  properties  of  this  sub- 
stance are— that  it  is  but  little  soluble  in  water,  whilst  alcohol, 
especiaUy  when  hot,  and  CDther,  both  hot  and  cold,  dissolve 
it  readily ;  the  alcoholic  and  nthereal  solutions  are  of  a 
brilliant  cherry-red  colour,  and  yield  by  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration acicular  crystals  of  four  to  five  lines  in  length.  This 
substance  is  distinguished  from  alizarin  not  onlv  by  dif- 
ference of  colour,  but  because  it  is  soluble  in  a  solution  of 
alum,  and  insoluble  in  carbonate  of  soda  and  protochlorideof 
tin;  it  dissolves  in  this  last  solution  by  the  addition  of  a 
few  drops  of  potash.  The  colours  which  it  imparts  to  dif- 
ferent tissues  are  of  a  reddish  or  purple  tint,  and  are  ex- 
tremely brilliant,  but  less  durable  than  those  of  alizarin. 

Xonthin,  or  the  yellow  colouring  matter  of  madder,  is 
obtained  by  very  tedious  processes ;  it  possesses  the  smell 
of  the  root,  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  less  so 
in  sether.  It  forms  red  compounds  with  bases.  Concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  renders  a  solution  of  xanthin  green, 
and  precipitates  a  powder  of  this  colour,  which  is  soluble  in 
water.  According  to  Berzelius  it  is  most  probably  modified 
alizarin. 

Madder  yields  colours  of  the  greatest  permanence.  It  is 
employed  for  dyeing  linen  and  cotton  rea,  and  two  kinds  of 
it  are  fixed  on  cotton ;  one  is  called  simply  madder  red,  and 
the  other,  which  possesses  a  much  higher  degree  of  lustre 
and  fixedness,  is  called  Turkey  or  Adrianople  red,  because 
it  was  for  a  long  time  obtained  from  the  Levant.  It  does 
not  afford  a  colour  of  sufficient  brilliancy  for  dyeing  on  silk, 
and  linen  takes  it  with  greater  difficulty  than  cotton.  It  is 
also  employed  in  caUcoprinting  and  in  the  preparation  of 
madder  lakes. 

Independently  of  the  colouring  principles  above  described 
madder  contains  Itgnin,  gum,  sugar,  resin,  a  bitter  sub- 
stance, a  vegetable  acid,  vegeto-animal  matter,  and  salts. 

Trade  in  Madder  and  Madder  Roots,— The  quantity  of 
this  dyeing  stuff  imported  in  its  natural  state  and  ground, 
in  each  of  the  ten  years  from  1829  to  1838,  has  been  as  fol- 
lows :— 

MMlderRook.    Oromid  Madder.  Total 

CwU  Cwu  C»t. 

1829  .       33,S41     •       70,017     .     103,558 

1830  •       37,074     •       51,624     •       88,698 
1131     •      58,449     I      43,93d     «      9S|384 


Madder  Root 

Groand  Madder. 

Tout 

Cwt. 

Cu^ 

Cwt. 

1832     . 

54,449 

79.435      . 

133,884 

1833     . 

56,662 

61,397      . 

118.059 

1834     . 

80,290 

72,003     . 

152,299 

1835     . 

66,323 

94,102     . 

160,425 

1836     . 

85,251 

108.906      . 

194,157 

1837     . 

109.235 

84,841      . 

194,076 

1838     . 

73,669 

97,443     . 

171,112 

Nearly  the  whole  of  these  importations  are  obtained  from 
Holland,  France,  and  Turkey.  In  1837,  the  latest  year  for 
which  we  have  such  particulars,  there  were  brought  from 
Holland  34,279  owt,  nearly  all  of  which  was  ground; 
from  France  we  received  102,574  cwt.,  of  which  about  one- 
half  was  in  the  like  state  of  preparation  ;  and  from  Turkey 
36,673  cwt  of  the  unprepared  roots.  Some  small  quan- 
tities are  brought  from  Spain  and  Italy.  Of  late  years  we 
have  received  from  2000  to  3000  cwts.  annually  from  India. 
The  duty  chargeable  on  consumption  is  2«.  per  cwt.  on  the 
prepared  madder,  and  6^.  per  cwt.  on  the  roots. 

MADEIRA,  an  island  situated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
between  32°  30'  and  32°  50'  N.  lat.,  and  16°  40'  and  17°20' 
W.  long.,  and  about  400  miles  from  the  north-western  coast 
of  Africa.  It  is  nearly  4  5  miles  long,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
nearly  20  miles.  The  area  is  said  to  be  360  square  miles, 
or  nearly  that  of  Huntingdonshire. 

This  island  is  one  mass  of  basalt,  rising  with  a  rather 
steep  ascent  from  the  south  and  from  the  north  towards 
the  interior,  where  the  highest  part  of  the  mass  runs  from 
south  of  east  to  the  north  of  west,  between  Cape  de  S.  Lou- 
ren^o  on  the  east  to  Cape  de  Pargo  on  the  west  This,  the 
most  elevated  portion  of  the  rock,  rises  to  4000  and  5000 
feet:  the  Pico  Kuivo,  the  highest  summit  attains  5993 feet 
above  the  sea-level.  Both  declivities  of  the  mountain-mass 
are  furrowed  by  deep  and  generally  narrow  valleys  and  de- 

f)res8ions,  traversed  by  streams  of  clear  water.  These  val- 
eys  contain  the  gardens  and  vineyards.  The  vineyards  are 
formed  on  the  declivities  of  the  rocks,  to  the  height  of  2300 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  rocks  in  most  places  come  down 
to  the  very  shore  of  the  sea,  and  enter  it  with  so  rapid  a 
descent,  that  soundings  are  to  be  only  found  close  to  the 
shores,  and  even  there  on  a  rocky  and  unequal  ground,  and 
at  a  depth  of  35  to  50  fathoms. 

The  climate  of  Madeira  is  very  mild.  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year  does  not  exceed  68°.  In  the  months 
of  December  and  January  the  thermometer  rarely  sinks 
below  60**;  the  mean  temperature  of  that  season  being  63^. 
The  mean  temperature  of  the  hottest  months  (August  and 
September)  is  between  73°  and  74°;  but  vthen  the  eastern 
and  south-eastern  winds  bring  to  the  island  the  hot  air 
from  the  African  desert  the  thermometer  sometimes  rises 
as  high  as  85°  and  even  90°.  Rain  is  not  confined  to  a  cer- 
tain season  of  the  year,  but  occurs  at  all  seasons.  Madeira 
sometimes  suffers  from  hurricanes.  The  climate  is  con- 
sidered very  healthy,  and  many  persons  in  England  who 
are  suffering  from  or  in  danger  of  consumption  withdraw 
to  it  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  their  sufferings  and 
prolonging  their  life. 

In  the  lowest  region  of  the  island,  to  about  750  feet  above 
4he  sea-level,  many  tropical  plants  are  cultivated,  as  the 
date  palm-tree,  the  plantain,  two  kinds  of  cactus,  the 
sweet  potato,  Indian  com,  coffee,  and  the  American  agave 
{Agave  Americana),  as  well  as  the  sugar-cane,  the  olive-tree, 
the  pomegranate,  and  the  fig.  Above  this  region,  to 
a  height  of  from  750  to  2500  or  2800  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  the  fruits  and  grain  of  Europe,  especially  wheat  and 
maize,  are  raised ;  and  in  this  region  are  also  the  extensive 
vineyards,  which  furnish  the  most  important  article  of  ex- 
portation. Then  follows  a  tract  covered  with  high  trees, 
which  rises  to  3200  feet  and  higher,  where  many  plants 
and  trees  are  found  which  do  not  occur  in  Europe.  This 
region  contains  also  extensive  forests  of  chesnut-trees,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  the  common  food  of  the  inhabitants.  Its 
surface  is  extremely  broken,  and  bare  rocks  appear  in  many 

filaces.  The  highest  portion  of  the  rocks  is  covered  with 
leath,  fern,  and  in  some  places  with  fine  grass,  which  pre- 
serves its  verdure  through  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  this 
region  being  frequently  enveloped  by  dense  fogs,  and  sub- 
ject to  heavy  dews. 

Few  horses  are  kept  and  most  of  them  are  imported. 
Cattle  are  more  numerous,  and  of  a  large  size.  Asses  are 
the  most  common  domestic  animals,  and  best  adapted  to 
the  roftdji  of  tha  country  aa  b«|il|d^iJ^i^j|i7\Bogi  art 
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rather  numarous,  u  well  as  fowls.  In  the  interior  tnere 
are  many  wild  swine  and  rabbits.  Birds  are  not  numerous, 
and  fish  is  rare,  on  account  of  the  ereat  depth  of  the  sea 
which  surrounds  ihe  inland.  Salted  ood  constitutes  one  of 
the  most  important  articles  of  import. 

Funchal.  the  capital,  and  the  only  town  of  the  island,  is 
on  the  southern  cuast.  It  has  only  an  open  roadstead,  with 
a  rocky  and  very  uneven  anchorage,  in  which  vessels  are 
exposed  to  great  danger  from  November  to  February,  when 
gales  from  the  south-east  and  south-west  prevail.  Yet  this 
place  is  frequently  visited  by  ships  bound  to  S.  America,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  the  £.  Indies,  as  a  place  of  refresh- 
ment, and  f^m  it  all  the  produce  of  the  island  is  exported. 
The  town  ronsisUof  a  pretty  wide  street  along  the  sea-shore, 
where  there  are  several  good  building,  and  numerous 
small  lanes,  which  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  up  the 
slope  of  the  hill.  The  number  of  houses  amounts  to  about 
2000,  and  that  of  the  inhabitants  to  20.000.  The  town  is 
defended  by  four  forts,  and  has  eight  churches  and  several 
convents.  In  the  midst  of  the  town  is  an  open  square, 
planted  with  exotip  trees*  as  Drocsona  Draco,  Jasminum 
oxoricum,  and  Datura  arbprea. 

The  population  of  tli«  island  is  estimated  at  80,000,  who  are 
descendanU  of  the  Portugqese,  but  with  a  considerable 
mixture  of  African  blood.  The  number  of  negro-slaves  is 
still  considerable,  and  was  foroferly  much  ^[reater.  The 
inhabitants  are  a  verv  industrious  and  enterprising  people. 

The  commerce  of  Madeira  is  considerable.  The  exports 
are  stated  to  amount  to  500,000/.,  of  which  about  400,000/. 
in  value  go  to  England.  The  principal  article  is  vine. 
During  the  late  war,  when  the  Spanish  wines  were  not 
brought  to  England,  30,000  pipes  were  exported  from  Ma- 
deira, according  to  the  statement  of  Lord  Valentia.  The 
importation  of  Madeira  wine  into  England  in  1833  was 
301,057  impend  gallons.  In  1825  the  export  was  14,425 
pipes,  and  in  1826,  9391.  The  wine  exported  is  Madeira 
wine  and  Malvasia  de  Madera.  Tbo  latter  is  cultivated 
on  the  northern  coast,  near  the  village  of  Machico,  and 
amounts  to  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  quantity  exoorted. 
Minor  articles  of  export  are,  fruits,  dragon's-blood,  honey, 
wax,  orchil,  a  lichen  collected  from  the  roci^  and  used  as  a 
red  dye,  and  tobacco,  besides  provisions  for  the  vessels 
bound  to  more  remote  places.  The  imports  consist  of  ma- 
nufactured goods,  com,  fish  (herrings  and  cod),  oil,  salt- 
beef,  salt,  and  some  tropical  productions. 

Madeira  is  said  to  have  been  visited  by  Robert  Machin,  on 
Englishman,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  1419  or  1420  by  Gonxalves  Zarco.  It  was  then 
covered  by  an  immense  forest,  whence  its  name  is  derived, 
Madera  in  Spanish  signifying  wood.  The  forest  was  set  on 
fire,  and  it  is  said  that  the  conflagration  lasted  seven  years. 
Soon  afterwards  it  was  settled  by  the  Portuguese,  and  the 
culture  of  sugar  and  wine  was  introduced.  Sugar  was  grown 
to  a  considerable  extent  before  the  islands  in  the  West 
Indies  were  settled ;  but  upon  that  event  the  culture  de- 
creased, and  was  replaced  by  that  pf  wine,  which  now  seems 
to  be  giving  way  to  coffee. 

About  40  miles  north-east  of  Madeira  lies  the  small  island 
otForio  Santo.  It  is  a  basalt  rock,  which  does  not  exceed 
500  feet  in  height  Indian  corn  and  vegetables  are  culti- 
vated for  consumption,  and  a  little  wine  for  exportation. 
The  population  amounts  to  about  1200,  of  whom  600  live  in 
the  small  town  of  Porto  Santo,  the  roadstead  of  which  is 
much  exposed  to  southerly  winds. 

To  the  south-south-east  of  Cape  St.  Lourenco  ore  three 
small  basalt  rocks,  lying  in  a  row  from  'nortn  to  south. 
They  are  called  lUuu  Vesertas,  apd  are  only  inhabited  by 
sea-fowl,  but  they  are  visited  from  Madeira  for  the  purpose 
of  collecting  the  orchil,  with  which  thp  greatest  part  of  their 
surface  is  covered. 

(Lord  Valentia*s  Voyages  and  Travelt  to  India ;  Prior *s 
Voyage  to  the  Indian  Seas;  Spix  and  Martins,  Travels  in 
Brazil ;  Hoi  man's  Voyage  round  the  World,) 

MADHOUSE.    [Lunatic  Asylums.] 

MA'DIA,  a  genus  of  South  American  herbaceous  plants 
of  the  Composite  order,  one  of  the  species  of  whico.  M. 
sotivo,  is  of  value  for  the  oil  yielded  by  its  seeds  upon  pres- 
sure. The  genus  forms  the  type  of  Madieo^,  a  division  of 
tlie  senecionideous  tribe  of  De  CandoUe,  and  is  distin- 
guished amon^  its  oongenera  by  its  roundish  one-rowed  in- 
volucre, tlio  bracts  ot  which  are  keeled  and  envelop  the 
groins,  by  a  plane  receptacle  paleaceous  at  the  morem  and 
naked  in  the  middle,  and  by  its  bold  achvnia,  wbidi  have 


four  or  five  angles,  and  tap«r  to  the  bace.  Uij«  ^{^^1. 
which  forms  the  only  species,  is  an  npnght  hsin  ;!§&- 
dular  viscid  Chilian  annual,  with  oblong  ctitijt  Wtt«, 
half  araplexicaul,  opposite  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  tm  vJi 
alternate  at  the  top ;  the  tlower-beads  arc  raoeiiKHc,  tM  Uic 
Howers  pale  yellow.  It  has  long  been  culti^sieil  m(liJ« 
and  apparently  in  California,  for  the  sake  of  in  oil  «i:-ia 
of  excellent  quality.  It  has  lately  attracted  >tttfiu«*n 
Europe  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Bosch,  the  suftemteadtu  tf 
the  gardens  of  the  king  of  Wirtemberg,  havmt  tiKre«ifL;!i 
culti\'ated  it  in  Germany  on  a  large  scale.  H«  fesod  \l^ 
as  compared  with  rape  and  poppies  the  amooot  of  oO  pf\^i 
per  German  acre  was  as  follows : — 

Rape        yields  240  lbs  of  oil  per  acre  Gtnata. 
Poppies        „      264  lbs.  „  , 

Madia  „      442  lbs.  „  « 

This  oil  docs  not  congeal  at  19*  below  icro  of  K^se-.-, 
but  only  becomes  a  little  less  fluid,  which  msk«  it  t  till- 
able material  for  keeping  machines  in  order.  The  tecdi  &'• 
sown  in  October,  and  from  four  to  six  poaods  are  ra)U4.nl 
per  acre  (German).  The  crop  is  of  the  ctsiett  mans.-c 
ment,  and  the  only  precaution  to  be  taken  b)  \\%  o^lv 
vator,  which  it  is  important  to  notice,  is  that  the  tetd*  out 
he  thrashed  out  soon  after  the  crop  is  cut,  olher^ije  tbe  i.-^.- 
tinous  stalks,  when  heaped  u^),  ferment  aixl  injuit  i  ^ 
seeds.     ( Gardener  s  Magazine,  Mareh,  1 839,  p.  14t) 

MADISON,  JAMES,  was  Wn  on  the  5th  of  Kt?!* 
Co.  s.)«  1 751,  at  the  scat  of  his  maternal  grsndointber.  zr^s 
Port  Koval,  on  the  Rappahannock  river  in  YiPi^iaii  H  * 
parent's  home  however  was  then  at  Mon»pelli«r,  is  Ons^t 
County,  Virginia,  where  Mr.  Madison  alway*  rc»i«ki 

He  received  his  first  instruction  fVoro  Doosld  Robtn* '. 
a  Scotch  teacher  in  King  and  Queen  County,  V  r; :  * 
with  whom  he  was  placed  at  twelve  years  of  agt.  Dar-; 
the  three  or  four  years  that  he  was  under  RobfrtfonS  »*> 
he  acauircd  some  Knowledge  of  Greek,  I^tin,  sod  Fret '' 
with  the  elements  of  mathematics.  He  afterwtrdf  iroiA 
about  two  years  at  home  under  the  Rev.  J.  Marta.  I* 
1769  he  was  sent  to  the  college  of  Princeton  is  Ntv 
Jersey,  in  preference  to  William  and  Mary  College  is  V  - 
ginia,  whicn  was  considered  unhealthy  to  students  frxn  \ 
upper  parts  of  the  country.  In  1772  he  took  the  drgrt*  ' 
B.A.«  to  obtain  which  however  it  was  necessary  to  cca;Fr>4 
the  studies,  which  usuallv  occupv  two  ^rs,  into  one,  i  n*- 
cumstance  which  so  mucn  impaired  his  health,  that  ii  vu 
thought  advisable  for  him  to  remain  in  Princeton  inn*!:'' 
winter.  He  returned  to  Virginia  in  the  spripgof  irTJ :'  i 
commenced  a  course  of  reading  to  prepare  binKlfforthe  t  .*. 
but  the  dispute  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britam  b.: 
ing  then  commenced,  he  was  soon  induced  to  take  as  art' 
port  in  it.  He  particularly  distinguished  himstif  as  s  frt *  • 
to  religious  freedom  by  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  pcrs-.  > 
of  the  Baptist  persuasion,  who  wore  then  peoerur^i  t  ^ 
great  zeal  by  the  established  church,  and  oca»  >-* ' 
thrown  into  prison  for  preaching  in  defiance  of  probiV  i 
laws.  In  the  spring  of  1 776  his  political  career cuooitt ' 
by  bis  being  chosen  a  member  of  the  Virginia  ooDf«fi'  < 
which  formed  the  first  constitution  of  Virginis.  He  - 
tinned  a  member  of  the  legislature  till  1 777,  wine  h^  \  < 
his  election,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  his  oooiaeQt^.* 
refusal  to  treat  the  freeholders,  according  to  the  p^^"  ^ 
then  prevailing.  The  legislature  however  named  t  c  t 
member  of  the  council,  in  which  oflSce  he  conliaiM^  t« 
years,  until  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  conptn.  : 
which  body  he  took  his  seat  in  the  month  of  IfsrcS,  I'* 

His  letters  and  papers,  which  wiU  shortly  be  poW(»fcj^-^ 
show  that  he  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  pioccedin:^  • 
that  body  during  the  three  years  that  he  was  a  dkc^' 
of  it. 

Returning  to  private  life  after  the  peace,  he  re'S'i'^  * ' 
legal  studies,  but  intermingled  them  irith  mlsocll*^  '"' 
and  philosophical  reading.  Natural  history,  to  vh«**>  ^ ' 
genius  of  BuflTon  had  then  given  unusual  attractioa.»ft"='^ 
to  have  been  his  favourite  branch  of  science,  and  be  k»  ■ 
some  notes  of  his  observations  on  European  and  Aw**"'"-] 
animals  of  the  same  species.  In  17d4  he  was  agtia  ti^-'- 
to  the  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  eontinued  a  aM»^^' 
that  body  for  the  years  1786  and  17S6.  VL^ftUU^ 
the  scheme,  and  drew  up  a  resolution  for  that  ptiTpfl*|^** 
inviting  the  meeting  at  Annapolis,  which  led  thewsv  t«>'-« 
convention  that  formed  the  constitution  of  the  vn^^ 
Suites.    He  was  one  of  the  three  conwnbsioiins  fr|«^ 
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Himiltoti,  with  wbotn  he  wm  afterwards  ao  closely  united 
in  fbttnhig  the  Dew  constitution,  and  from  whom  he  was  so 
widely  separated  in  carrying  it  into  execution.  It  should  be 
remsrkea  that  he  did  not  (mer  the  resolution  whieh  he  had 
drawn  up*  on  account  of  the  jealousy  even  then  entertained 
bjr  state  politicians  of  the  federal  authority  and  those  who 
bad  been  in  congress,  and  it  was  confided  to  a  member  who 
«as  exempt  from  that  suspicion. 

>  While  he  was  in  the  Virginia  legislature  he  drew  up  the 
memorial  and  remonstrance  againat  the  project  for  a  com- 
pulsory support  of  religion,  which  was  per  naps  made  with  a 
riew  to  a  permanent  establishment ;  and  he  succeeded  in 
defbstiag  it.    (Tucker's  Lifh  qf  Jefferson,  chap.  4.)    His 
talenti  and  acknowledged  influence  at  this  lime  were  all 
exerted  in  fatour  of  a  policy  as  liberal  as  it  was  practical  and 
wise.    Finding  that  Kentucky  was  determined  to  separate 
from  Virginia,  he  furthered  her  purpose,  instead  of  making 
»  fruitless  opposition  to  it    He  opposed  the  attempt  to  in- 
trodoce  paper-money ;  he  was  the  efficient  supprarter  of  the 
laws  introduced  into  the  code  prepared  by  Jefferson,  Wythe, 
and  Pendleton ;   and  he  favoured  the  recovery  of  the  debts 
due  to  British  creditors.    He  proposed  liberal  donations  to 
General  Washington  and  to  Thomas  Paine:    the  latter 
effort  failed ;   the  former  succeeded ;  but  the  donation  was 
refused.    He  carried  on  an  extensiye  correspondence  at 
this  time  with  some  four  or  five  friends,  which  giyes  the 
best  f  iew  of  the  state  of  Virginia  at  that  period.    In  the 
conTsntian  whieh  formed  tho  present  constitution  of  the 
United  States  he  bore  a  yery  conspicuous  part ;  and  anti- 
riptting  the  interest  which  future  times  would  take  in  the 
rrooeecnDgs  of  that  body  and  in  the  opinions  of  its  members, 
he  was  at  the  pains  to  keep  a  record  ef  the  debates,  the  only 
ooe  extant  wnioh  is  either  complete  or  authentic.    He 
eommotily  wrote  out  at  night  what  had  been  said  in  the 
(Uf.    After  the  constitution  was  fbrmed,  he  united  With 
Alexander  Hamilton  and  J(^n  Jay  in  recommending  it  to 
the  American  people  in  newspaper  essays,  under  the  sig- 
nature of  Publius,  which  have  been  since  published  under 
the  title  of '  The  Federalist'    The  debates,  which  he  would 
never  consent  to  publish  during  his  Ufetim^  congress  haye 
lately  purchased  for  30,000  dollars,  and  they  wiU  soon  be 
published. 

After  the  federal  constitution  was  submitted  to  the  several 
^UUe$  for  their  adoption,  Mr.  Madison  went  into  the  legis- 
lature of  Virginia,  where  Patrick  Henry  headed  the  oppo- 
)>ition  to  it ;  and  it  was  to  Mr.  Madison's  cool  and  powerful 
reasoning  that  its  adoption  in  that  state  was  mainly  due. 
If  it  had  failed  there,  it  would  have  failed  altogether. 
Mr.  Madison  had  also  more  agency  than  any  other  indi- 
uduol  in  inducing  Virginia  to  make  a  cession  of  all  her 
claims  to  the  lands  north-west  of  the  Ohio  (now  compre- 
hending the  states  of  Ohio^  Indiana,  and  Illinois),  to  which 
the  asserted  a  right,  both  under  her  regal  charters  and  by 
eooquest  during  the  Revolution. 

He  was  ohoeen  a  member  of  the  first  congress  under  the 
constitution  in  1789,  and  contined  a  member  of  that  body 
aoul]797.  In  1794  be  married  Mrs.  Todd,  a  widow  of 
Philadelphia,  whose  parents  were  Virginians,  but,  being 
Quakers,  had  removed  to  Philadelphia.  From  this  time 
he  felt  the  strongest  inclination  to  retire  from  public  life, 
and  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  letters 
aod  science,  and  the  nursuits  of  agriculture.  But  his 
eountrymen  appreciated  his  worth  too  highly  to  permit 
him  to  retire  into  private  life.  In  congress  no  one  had 
more  weight  nersonally ;  but  soon  finding  that  his  views 
and  those  of  Mr.  Hamilton  did  not  coincide  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  spirit  in  which  the  federal  government  should  be 
Administered,  he  separated  himself  from  the  administration, 
and  was  thus  on  most  great  measures  in  a  minority.  When 
the  public  debt  was  funded,  he  made  an  unavailing  attempt 
to  secure  to  the  soldiers  and  other  original  creditors  the 
benefits  of  the  rise  in  value  of  the  public  claims,  which 
ipeculators  had  purchased  at  about  one-eighth  of  their 
nominal  amount  This  was  the  first  great  measure  in 
^hich  he  opposed  the  ministerial  policv  oi  which  Hamilton 
^u  the  chief  author.  He  also  opposed  the  unqualified  as- 
sumption of  the  state  debts  by  the  federal  government 
After  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  European  politics 
mingled  in  those  of  the  United  States,  and  for  a  time  gave 
them  their  chief  form  and  colour.  Mr.  Madison,  who 
Always  inclined  to  the  side  of  liberal  principles,  was  a  warm 
friend  of  the  Revolution ;  and  though  its  excesses  were  more 
tUK^ngenial  to  no  one  than  to  himselfi  characterised  as  he 


was  through  hfe  hy  mildness  of  temper^  humanity,  and  bve 
of  order,  yet  he  considered  it  as  likely  in  the  end  to  advance 
the  cause  of  eivil  freedom,  and  it  therefore  had  his  hearty 
wishes  for  its  success* 

Though  thus  leading  an  organized  opposition  to  General 
Washington's  administration,  this  circumstance  for  a  Ions 
time  seemed  to  have  no  inliuence  on  their  friendship,  ana 
it  never  produced  positive  alienation.  Before  his  first  term 
had  expired.  General  Washington,  being  bent  on  retire- 
ment, conceived  the  purpose  of  a  larewell  address;  and 
after  making  an  outline  of  his  views,  he  requested  Mr. 
Madison  to  fill  it  up.  Some  years  afterwards  he  greatly 
enlarged  Mr.  Madison's  draft,  which  he  then  submitted  to 
Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Jay,  and  the  document  as  published 
is  found  to  contain  some  of  Mr.  Madison's  original  forms 
of  expression.  The  intimacy  and  correspondence  of  these 
two  great  men  continued  until  1796. 

AAer  it  was  known  that  General  Washington  would 
retire  in  March,  1797,  parties  prepared  themselves  for  the 
struggle  of  electing  his  successor,  the  federalists  uniting  in 
favour  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  republicans  in  fiivor  of  Mr. 
Jefferson.  Mr.  Adams  succeeded  by  three  votes.  When 
parties  were  so  nearly  balanced,  each  redoubled  its  efforts 
for  the  ascendancy.  The  administration  party  prepared  two 
laws  for  removing  dangerous  and  suspicious  aliens,  and  for 

Sunishing  libels  on  the  government  (called  Alien  and  Se- 
ition  Laws),  which  gave  their  adversaries  a  fit  occasion  to 
make  a  powerful  appeal  to  the  people.  To  further  this 
object  Mr.  Madison,  who  was  now  withdrawn  from  congress, 
went  into  the  Virginia  legislature;  and  in  the  session  of 
1798  prepared  resolutions  denouncing  these  acts  of  con- 
gress as  infractions  of  the  constitution,  and  inviting  the 
concurrence  of  the  other  States.  As  some  of  the  States 
opposed  the  doctrines,  and  the  subject  produced  much 
discussion  in  pamphlets,  in  the  following  year  Mr.  Madison 
prepared  new  reiiolutions,  with  a  preamble,  in  which  he 
examines  the  whole  subject  in  one  of  the  closest  and  pro- 
foundest  pieces  of  reason inig  which  our  language  contains. 
It  is  thought  to  have  contributed  more  than  anything  else 
to  the  revolution  of  parties  which  soon  followed.  This 
Report  has  since  become  a  text-book  for  politicians  on  con- 
stitutional law  and  the  relative  rights  of  the  States  and 
general  government.  When  Mr.  Jefierson  was  elected 
president,  Mr.  Madison  was  made  his  secretary  of  state,  and 
from  that  time  until  his  retirement  his  life  is  comprehended 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States.,  But  the  principal 
parts  whieh  he  acted  will  be  briefly  noticed  here. 

His  pen  was  put  in  requisition  in  maintaining  the  claim 
of  the  United  Sutes  to  the  right  of  deposit  at  New  Orleans, 
under  the  treaty  with  Spain ;  in  discussing  the  question  of 
the  true  boundary  of  Louisiana;  in  corresponding  with  Mr. 
Rose  and  Mr.  Jackson,  ministers  of  Great  Britain,  on  the 
subject  of  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake ;  in  drawing  up 
instructions  to  Mr.  Monroe  concerning  the  treaty  with  En);- 
land,  and  the  objections  to  that  which  was  made ;  and  m 
corresponding  with  the  American  ministers  on  the  French 
Decrees  and  British  Orders  in  CounciL  Besides  these  oflScial 
papers  he  wrote  an '  Examination  of  the  Doctrines  of  National 
Law '  asserted  by  Mr.  Stephens,  which  is  perhaps  the  most 
compact  piece  of  logic  that  he  ever  produced,  and  the  most 
satisfactory  exposition  of  the  relative  rights  of  neutrals  and 
belligerents  that  is  extant 

In  1809  he  succeeded  Mr.  Jefiferson  as  president  of  the 
United  States;  he  obtained  122  votes  out  of  176.  General 
Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  his  opponent,  obtained  47 
votes.  In  Virginia  the  State  appeared  at  first  nearly 
divided  between  him  and  Mr.  Monroe,>ut  a  majority  of  tho 
legislature  declaring  informally  a  prefereUce  for  Mr.  Madison, 
the  State  followed  their  example. 

It  is  known  that  after  many  fruitless  efforts  to  induce 
Great  Britain  and  France  to  respect  neutral  rights,  war  was 
declared  against  Great  Britain  during  his  administration, 
and  that  it  continued  with  various  success  until  1815.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  Madison,  being  aware  how  unprepaired  the 
United  States  were  for  war,  and  anxious  to  preserve  peace 
as  long  as  it  could  be  preserved  consistently  with  the  neutral 
rights  of  America,  wished  to  postpone  the  declaration  of 
war,  but  was  urged  into  it  by  Mr.  Clay  and  some  ardeiit 
spirits  whose  patience  was  exhausted.  If  this  be  so,  liad  his 
counsels  prevailed,  the  war  would  hare  been  prevented,  for 
be  has  ofteu  told  the  writer  of  this  notice  that  the  adminis- 
tration had  afterwards  indubitable  evidence  that  the  British 

ministry  had  decided  on  revoking  the  offensive  Order  ia 
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Gounoil,  in  \vhich  case  the  principal  causa  of  war  would 
hnvo  been  removed. 

After  serving  two  terms  Mr.  Madison  retired  to  private 
life,  in  March,  1817;  and  it  may  be  nuestioned  wheiher  the 
eight  years  which  he  served  as  president  were  not  the  least 
happy  of  his  life.  In  1829,  when  the  constitution  of  Vir- 
ginia was  submitted  to  revision,  he  consented  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  convention,  aud  no  doubt  contributed  largely 
to  soothe  the  irritation  which  the  conflict  of  local  interests 
created.  He  also  acted  as  a  visitor  of  the  university  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  succeeded  Mr.  Jefferson  as  its  rector.  [Jeffer- 
son.] Except  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  he  not  only 
held  no  office  after  his  retirement,  but,  we  believe,  never  left 
his  county  after  he  quitted  Washington.  Although  Mr. 
Madison  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty- Ave,  he  had  a  very  deli- 
cate constitution,  and  never  enjoyed  good  health.  He  died 
on  the  28th  of  June,  1&36.  His  physician  said  that  he  had 
two  or  three  diseases,  any  one  of  which  was  commonly  suf- 
ficient to  shorten  life. 

Montpellier,hi8  patrimonial  estate,  is  a  large  tract  of  good 
land  in  Orange  County,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of 
the  Blue  Ridge,  about  twenty  miles  distant.  The  house,  a 
large  brick  building,  with  a  Tuscan  portico,  was  sufiloient 
for  himself  and  his  lather.  He  was  much  visited  in  his  re- 
tirement. His  character  and  former  station  attracted  many 
visitors,  and  his  almost  juvenile  spirits  and  delightful  con- 
versation, with  the  very  pleasing  manners  of  Mrs.  Madison, 
often  tempted  his  guests  to  protract  their  visits  longer  than 
they  had  intended.  His  visitors  thus  became  a  tax  on  his 
purse,  which  he  very  seriously  felt,  and  which  compelled 
nim  from  time  to  time  to  sell  portions  of  his  land.  Though 
he  was  incapable  of  giving  an  active  superintendence  to  his 
form,  he  managed  it  with  great  judgment  and  with  tolerable 
success. 

In  person  Mr.  Madison  was  below  the  middle  size; 
though  his  face  was  ordinarily  homely,  when  he  smiled  it 
was  so  pleasing  as  to  be  almost  handsome.  His  manner 
with  strangers  was  reserved,  which  some  regarded  as  pride, 
and  others  as  coldness ;  but  on  further  acquaintance  these 
impressions  were  completely  effaced.  His  temper  seemed 
to  be  naturally  a  very  sweet  one,  and  to  have  been  brought 
under  complete  control.  When  excited,  he  seldom  showed 
any  stronger  indication  of  anger  than  a  slight  flush  on  the 
cheek.  As  a  husband  Mr.  Madison  was  without  reproach. 
He  never  had  a  rhild.  He  was  an  excellent  master,  and 
though  he  might  have  relieved  himself  from  debt,  and  se- 
cured an  easy  income,  he  could  never  be  induced  to  sell  his 
slaves  except  for  their  own  accommodation  (to  be  with  their 
wives  or  husbands).  The  writer  has  sometimes  been  struck 
with  the  conferences  between  him  and  some  trusty  servant 
in  his  sick  chamber,  the  black  seeming  to  identify  himself 
with  his  master  as  to  plans  of  managem«mt,  and  giving  his 
opinions  as  freely,  though  not  offensively,  as  if  conversing 
with  a  brother.  Mr.  Madison  has  more  than  once  told  the 
writer  that  he  should  have  been  a  great  gainer  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view  if  he  had  many  years  before  emancipated 
his  slaves.  It  was  his  deliberate  conviction  that  the  coloni- 
sation of  the  slaves  in  Africa  was  practicable.  He  endea- 
voured to  keep  aloof  from  party  feelings,  but  regularly  read 
the  newspapers,  and  remembered  their  contents  better  than 
most  people.  Though  he  was  cautious  in  expressing  his 
sentiments,  he  could  not  forbear  taking  the  liveliest  interest 
in  public  concerns,  especially  in  those  of  the  general  go- 
vernment, towards  which  he  seemed  always  to  feel  a  parental 
solicitude.  He  stood  well  with  all  parties,  and  was  solicitous 
so  to  stand,  both  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  a  love  of  popu- 
larity. Of  all  the  present  pubhc  men  Mr.  Clay  seemed  to 
be  bis  favourite.  He  felt  great  solicitude  about  the  irri- 
tating discussions  between  the  North  and  South  on  the  sub- 
ject of  slavery,  and  remarked  that  Mr.  Clay  had  been  so 
successful  in  compromising  great  questions,  he  wishe<l  he 
could  have  done  something  on  this ;  and  then,  he  arlded, 
•  perhaps  all  parties  would  join  and  make  him  president' 

With  great  powers  of  argument  he  had  a  fine  vein  of 
humour;  he  abounded  in  anecdote,  told  his  stories  very  well, 
and  they  had  the  advanUge  of  being  such  as  were  never 
heard  before,  except  perhaps  fh>m  himself.  But  distrusting 
the  infirmity  of  old  age,  he  would  often  say,  *  I  believe  1 
have  told  you  this  story  before.*  Such  were  his  conver- 
sational powers  that  to  the  last  his  house  was  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  to  visit,  and  his  society  the  most  delightful 
that  can  be  imagined.  Yet  more  than  half  his  time  he  suf- 
fered bodUy  pain,  and  loinetimw  very  acute  pain.    He  loh 


pecuniary  legaciet  to  tome  nephews  and  nieeta ;  1  MMm 
to  the  university  of  Virginia,  about  3fNNI  or  4Mt  U  tW 
Colonization  Society,  and  the  rest  of  his  proparty,  n«il« 
above  1 00,U00  dollars,  to  Mrs.  Madison*  Hs  vniinp  will b 
published  in  six  volumes  (exclusive  of  the  D«hal«s  «f  iJb 
Convention):  vol.  i..  Papers  relative  to  the  Old  Catdtitnom 
and  Constitution  of  Virgmia,  Letters  to  Jcflertoo.  Hmm, 
Washington,  &c  down  to  1 789 ;  ii^  Letters  to  the  mm 
and  others  during  the  Administration  of  Waalunfloa  «i 
Adams;  View  of  the  Policy  of  these  Admiamtntkm, 
Conversations  with  Washington,  &e. ;  tii,  LtOefs  ts 
Forei^  Ministers,  Heads  of  Departments^  Ptcndents,  kr^ 
showing  the  Policy  of  the  Jefferson  and  Monroe  Adatnu- 
trations ;  iv.,  Letters  and  Writings  on  Coostitotioaal  8yb- 
jects;  v..  Essays  and  Letters  on  Political  Eeeaoay,  tin 
Law  of  Nations,  Natural  History.  &e. ;  and  vi,  UmeA- 
laneous.    (Communication  from  Firgima.) 

MA  DOC,  the  second  son  of  Owen  GwynnedA,  ptiaet  d 
Wales,  is  said  by  some  authors  to  have  discoreml  Aatm 
long  before  Columbus.  The  Welsh  chnmidei  are  md  u 
state,  that  Madoc,  having  been  compelled  by  cinl  dmm^ 
ancesto  leave  his  native  country,  set  aail  m  1170  wiiks 
small  fleet,  and  directing  his  course  westward,  tawM  aft* 
some  weeks  on  a  continent  which  produced  abondsntW  tW 
necessaries  of  life,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  difbW 
greatly  fi-om  those  of  Europe.  After  remaioing  la  tki 
country  a  long  time  he  left  there  120  persona^  and  iiiwsJ 
to  Wales,  where  he  equipped  a  fleet  of  ten  veMils,  ud  «t 
sail  again,  but  was  never  afterwards  hMrd  ot  8mm  cf 
those  who  adopt  this  narrative  suppose  Madoe  to  kaie lawtsl 
on  the  coast  of  Virginia  or  Carolina,  and  aopport  it  by  aa 
account  of  the  discovery  of  an  Indian  popnlattto  mi  KWik 
America  who  spoke  the  Welsh  language.  If  twiwi 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  story,  Madoc  probably  laodf<d  m  a 
higher  latitude  than  Virginia.  See  Filson^  *l>metfmrf 
Settlement,  and  present  State  of  Kentucky ;  with  aa  At- 
count  of  the  Indian  Nations  within  the  United  Stests.* 
lx>ndon,  1793,  8vo.;  also  Bertuch, '  Eph^m^rid.  G^o^nH^,' 
September,  1819.  The  above  narrative  of  Ifadoe's  v«n(t 
(which  has  been  copied  by  Hakluyt  in  the  third  vaL  m  k« 
*  Voyages  *)  is  jriveu  in  the  *  Historie  of  Cambria,  bow  calM 
Wales,  a  part  of  the  most  famous  Yland  of  Brytainc,  wfftk« 
in  the  Br>tish  language,  above  200  years  past,  by  Cindsr; 
translated  into  English  by  H.  Lloyd,  gent. ;  corT«ct«i.  aa;- 
mented,  and  continued  out  of  records  aud  beat  apprwvad  aa- 
thors,  by  David  Powell,'  London,  1584,  4to.  Ow«n*s*Bitf- 
ish  Remains'  (London,  1777,  8vo.;  1785,  ltaM.)«a«lM» 
'  An  Account  of  the  Dbcovery  of  America  by  d»  W«M 
300  years  before  tlie  voyage  of  Columbus,'  writtMi  by  Dr. 
Plott.  Herbert,  in  his  'Travels,'  defends  the  clatBs  aC  ka 
countryman  Madoc  as  the  discoverer  of  the  N«v  WsrM 
with  more  warmth  perhaps  than  good  tense.  BaC  a» 
Northmen  are  said  to  have  discovered  America  aone  ta^ 
before  the  date  of  Madoc's  alleged  voyage ;  aad  tW  ftd 
appears  to  be  established  by  evidence  of  a  much 
kind  than  that  of  the  expedition  of  the  Welsh  . 

(Biog,  Univ. ;  Journal  qf  the  London  Geog.  Sot^  y^L 
viii.,  p.  114.) 

MADOX,  THOMAS.  Of  the  personal  histarronbif 
little  is  known.     He  resided  in  the  Middle  Templa.     U« 
alwavs  writes  from  the  Middle  Temple.    Thomas  MaddK  st 
London  was  called  to  the  bar  by  that  Society  in  tT*<  tM 
the  son  of  a  clerg)'man  of  Wales  of  the  aame  nam*,  ia  17%^ 
His  first  work  appeared  in  1702,  entitled  'FonnalMV  Aa^ 
glicanum  ;  or  a  Collection  of  antient  Charters  aod  IsMin- 
ments  of  divers  kinds,  taken  from  the  origiiuih^  Ikas  t^\ 
Norman  Conquest  to  Henry  VUl.':  to  which  ia  pevftard  * 
very  learned  dissertation  on  antient  charten  ami  iwto*' 
ments.     In  1 71 1  he  published  his  great  work,  csitxtM  *IW 
History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Excheouer  of  the  kai^s   ^' 
England,  in  two  periods:  from  the  Norman  f>ioqiiMt  t< 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  King  John ;  and  fmn  the  e^  -' 
the  reign  of  King  John  to  the  end  of  the  rmpi  of  E^waH 
II.,  taken  from  records :  together  with  a  oorrvet  eofy  aT  lV 
antient  dialogue  concerning  the  Exchequer,  gatiid|y  ^ 
cribed  to  Oervasius  Tilburiensis ;  and  a  disacrtatiaa  cm- 
ceming  the  most  antient  great  roll  of  the  Bxrbtmer,  mm- 
monly  styled  the  Roll  of  Quinto  Recis  Stepbam.'    T^ 
work,  which  was  reprinted  in  two  vols,  quarto^  wA  O* 
valuable  addition  of  an  index,  in  1769.  be^tas  vnb  a  *f- 
dication  to  the  queen,  followed  by  a  long  prefriory  if" 
to  Lord  Somers,  in  which  the  author  saya»*Tlw 
which  I  here  vouch  15^,^9  ■ 
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lulbmtiok  membranai^  unlflu  vhere  it  app^areth  by  my 
t^aeacti  to  be  otbenrise,  and  except  baply  in  two  or  three 
ioitaDces,  which  it  is  not  material  to  recollect ;  and  in  giving 
to  account  of  the  antient  state  of  the  Exchequer,  I  have 
ki  the  most  part  contrived,  as  far  as  the  subiect-matter 
wottkl  permitt,  to  make  use  of  such  memorials  as  serve 
either  to  make  known  or  to  illustrate  the  antient  laws  and 
ussgei  (^this  kingdom :  for  which  reason  the  present  vork 
may  be  deemed  not  only  a  history  of  the  Exchequer,  but 
bkewiie  an  apparatus  towards  a  history  of  the  antient  law 
of  Eoglaod.*  This  epistle  concludes  with  '  a  large  digression 
concerning  the  Romantck  dialect.' 

lie  'History  of  the  Exchequer'  treats  of  the  court  of  the 
kings  of  England  during  the  two  periods  comprised  in  it, 
iU  great  offices,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  exchequer, 
iti  officers  and  business;  of  the  exchequer  of  the  Jews, 
showing  the  peculiar  mode  in  which  they  were  governed 
and  protected  as  *the   king's  villeins;'  of  the  diflferent 
Bouross  of  the  royal  revenue,  fully  considered  in  all  its 
braacbes;  the  whole  illustrated  by  references  to  an  im- 
meme  mats  of  documents.    The  dialogue  concerning  the 
exeheqoer  (which  Mr.  Madox  ascribes  to  Richard  Fitz- 
Nigel,  bishop  of  London),  treats,  in  the  form  of  ques- 
tions put  to  the  author  and  his  answers,  of  the  functions 
'     of  the  different  officers  of  the  exchequer  in  the  reign  of 
I     Henry  II.,  and   of  some  other  miscellaneous  matters,  in 
!     the  fiist  book,   and  of  the  mode  of  collecting  the  king's 
,     rcrenue  in  the  second.     It  is  preceded  by  an  epistolary 
I     dissertation  adcLessed  to  Lord  Halifax.      The  disserta- 
^     don,  with  which  the  volume  concludes,  relating  to  the  great 
roll  of  the  exchequer,  commonly  called  the  roll  of  Quinto 
r    Stephani,  is  addressed  to  Lord  Somers.    It  has  lately  been 
ascertained  by  that  eminent  antiquarian  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hunter,  that  this  roll   ought  to  be  referred  to  the  31 
-    Henry  I.,  a  discovery  which  has  removed  some  of  the 
o(wcurity  in  which  this  part  of  the  reign  of  Stephen  is 
\    involved.     Though  Madox  doubted  whether  this  roll  be- 
;    long^  to  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  Stephen,  or  Henry  II.,  yet 
in  his  table  of  the  barons  of  the  exchequer  from  the  Con- 
quest, subjoined  to  the  *  History  of  the  Exchequer,*  all  who 
are  placed  in  the  list  in  the  time  of  Stephen  are  so  placed 
upon  the  supposition  that  it  relates  to  the  5th  year  of  that 
king,  at  which  time  many  of  these  barons  were  and  long 
haa^been  the  adherents  of  the  rival  claimant  of  the  throne, 
the  empress  Maud. 

In  1726  Mr.  Madox  published  his  '  Firma  Burgi,  or  an 
Historical  Bssay  concerning  the  cities,  towns,  and  boroughs 
of  England,  taken  from  records.'  A  posthumous  work 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Madox,  entitled  *  Baronia  Anglica,*  a 
history  of  the  land-honors  and  baronies,  and  tenure  in 
lapite,  verified  by  records,  in  which  he  corrects  the  errors 
inio  which  Lord  Coke  and  others  have  fallen  in  the  use  of 
these  terms  [Manor],  appeared  in  1736,  and,  with  merely 
aa  alteration  of  the  date  in  the  frontispiece,  in  1741. 

Mr.  Madox  was  indefatigable  and  successful  in  collecting 
kis  materials,  and  skilful  in  arranging  them,  but  he  has 
left  it  for  others  to  apply  them  to  the  political  and  statistical 
liistofy  of  the  kingdom.    A  large  body  of  documents,  col- 
lected aa  materials  for  the  works  which  he  prepared  for 
publication  and  for  others  which  he  projected,  were  depo- 
iikd  by  his  widow  in  the  British  Museum. 
Mr.  Madox  held  the  office  of  historiographer  royal. 
MADRAS,  one  of  the  presidencies  into  which  tne  British 
fmpire  in  India  is  divided.    It  comprehends  the  whole  of 
Hbe  peninsula  of  Hindustan  south  of  the  river  Krishna,  and 
some  territory  on  the  north  side  of  that  river  acquired  from 
fbe  Peshwa,  and  the  province  called  the  Northern  Circars. 
The  whoie  of  ^ia  great  territorjr,  the  area  of  which  is'  up- 
W»ds  of  1 60,000  square  miles,  with  nearly  fourteen  millions 
•f  inhabitanta,  is  under  the  immediate  government. of  the 
governor  and  oouncU  of  Madras,  but  subordinate  to  the  au- 
tboriiy  of  the  governor-general  of  India  and  his  counciL 

The  several  districts  contained  within  this  presidency  are 
^Northern  Arcot,  Southern  Arcot,  Bellarv,  Canara,  Ching- 
kput.  Northern  Circars,  Coimbatore,  Cuddapah,  Dindigul, 
!6anjain«  Guntore,  Masulipatam,  Madura,  Matabar,  Nel- 
lore,  Rajahmundry,  Salem,  Seringapatam,  Shevagunga, 
TWnjore,  Tinnevelly,  Trichinopoly,  and  Vizagapatam. 

"Die  gross  revenue  collected  within  the  presidency  in  the 
three  vaars  from  1833-34  to  1835-36  was  as  follows* — 
1833-34  •  £4,358,208 

1834-35  •  4,480,025 

1835-36  •  4»599,261 

P.  a,  Mo.  884 


The  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  firom  and  to  all  f%tU 

of  the  world  in  the  year  1835  was— 


Imports 
Exports 


£1,311.404 
1,955,697 


The  greater  part  of  this  trade  was  maintained  with  the 
other  British  presidencies  and  Ceylon.  The  trade  with  Ghreat 
Britain  was  valued  at — 


Imports 
Exports 


£224.031 
326,786 


MADRAS,  or  FORT  ST.  GEORGE,  the  capital  of  the 
southern  part  of  British  India,  is  situated  on  the  Coromandel 
coast,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  13°  5'  N.  lat  and  80**  21'  E. 
long.  Madras  is  in  an  open  roadstead,  and  peculiarly  ill 
adapted  for  a  place  of  trade  on  account  of  the  rapid  current 
which  runs  along  the  coast,  and  the  dangerous  surf  which 
beats  against  the  shore.  This  surf  is  so  vidlent  that  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  boat  is  necessarily  employed  for  communicating 
between  ships  and  the  shore.  These  boats  are  large  and 
very  light;  they  are  made  by  sewing  planks  togetherwith  straw 
between  the  seams,  so  that  tney  yield  to  the  shock  without 
breaking  when  thrown  upon  the  shore.  They  require  to  bo 
managed  with  great  dexterity  by  persons  well  experienced. 
Boats  that  belong  to  the  ships,  and  which  are  built  in  the 
ordmary  manner,  are  not  allowed  to  approach  nearer  to  the 
shore  than  the  back  of  the  surf,  wnere  they  anchor  and 
transfer  their  passengers  or  lading  of  eoods  to  the  Madras 
boats  already  described.  In  rough  weather  even  these  boats 
cannot  venture  out,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  shipping  is 
stopped  except  by  means  of  a  contrivance  called  a  catamaran, 
used  by  fishermen.  These  catamarans  are  made  with  two 
or  three  logs  of  light  wood,  each  about  ten  feet  long,  lashed 
together.  They  are  each  managed  by  two  men  using  pad- 
dles. It  is  very  common  for  these  men  to  be  washed  off 
from  their  vessel,  which  they  regain  by  swimming.  This  is 
a  service  of  much  danger,  not  only  for  the  reason  just  stated, 
but  because  of  the  sharks  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  by  which 
the  men  are  frequently  attacked. 

Fort  St.  George  stands  within  a  few  yards  of  the  sea.  It 
was  begun  in  1639  by  Mr.  Francis  Day,  who  obtained  per- 
mission for  the  purpose  ftom  Sree  Rung  Rayeel.  This 
fortress  was  soon  surrounded  by  a  town,  which  has  sinc« 
become  very  populous ;  the  inhabitants  in  1822  were  ascer- 
tained to  amount  to  462,000.  With  the  exception  of  one 
handsome  street  in  the  north-east  quarter  of  the  town,  the 
whole  is  inhabited  by  natives.  The  street  here  mentioned 
contains  the  dwellings  of  Europeans,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  English  merchants  and  officers  reside  in  what  are  called 
garden-nouses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  The  go- 
vernment-house is  a  handsome  building,  adjoining  toe 
esplanade.  The  native  population  for  the  most  part  reside 
in  streets  placed  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  fort,  from 
which  they  are  separated  by  a  spacious  esplanade. 

Fort  St.  George  was  taken  in  1 746  by  a  French  force 
under  M.  de  la  l^urdonnais,  who  obtained  on  that  occasion 
a  booty  of  640,000/.  On  this  occasion  every  British  inha- 
bitant was  compelled  to  leave  the  place.  It  was  restored  to 
the  English  at  the  peace  of  Aixla-Chapelle.  It  was  again 
attacked  by  the  French  under  M.  Lally  in  1 758,  but  aha; 
investing  the  fort  for  nine  weeks  they  were  obliged  to  raise 
the  siege  and  retire  with  considerable  loss.  Madras  has 
since  been  threatened  with  attacks  by  Hyder  AU  in  1767 
and  1781,  but  has  never  again  been  actually  besieged. 

Madras  is  1030  miles  from  Calcutta,  758  from  Bombay 
1158  firom  Agra,  1103  firom  Benares,  1275  from  Delhi,  352 
from  Hydrabad,  and  1661  from  Lahore,  all  travelling  dis- 
tances. 

MADR ASTR^  A.  This  name  is  given  by  De  Blainville 
to  a  subsection  of  the  Madrephyllisea,  including  Astrsea, 
EchinastrsBa.  Oculina,  and  Branchastrsea.  He  attaches  but 
little  importance  to  it  as  a  division.    (Madrephyllioba.] 

MADREPHYLLICBA,  the  first  section  of  the  Stony 
Zoantharia  of  Blainville,  who  styles  the  other  section  of  this 
family  of  Zoantharia  Maoreporjba.  The  Linniean  ^nus 
Madrepora  induded  nearly  all  the  species,  and  obviously 
required  analysis,  the  more  so  that  geological  naturalists 
referred  tp  the  same  genus  a  vast  number  of  previously 
unknown  forms,  and  thus  encumbered  recent  and  impeded 
fossil  zoology,  and  prevented  any  right  notion  of  the  succes- 
sive  forms  of  soophytic  life  on  the  globe. 

Solander  proposed  some  usefhl  divisions  of  this  unma 
nageable  genus,  derived  from  the  growth  of  the  coral; 
*  uigmVoinXIV.— 9^1^ 
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Lamarck  established  many  important  genera,  especially 
characterising  some  fossU  i»roup8 ;  Lamouroux  alsohibourel 
to  improve  the  classification.  Qf  late  years  Goldfuss  has 
dcscriDod  additional  ibisil  p;roups ;  and  M.  do  Blainville  has 
reorganised  the  labours  of  his  picdecosburs,  with  a  special 
regard  to  the  soft  animal  parts  fijjurcd  and  described  by- 
3L«sueur,  Quoi,  Gaimard.  and  other  vo}  asters. 

The  Madrephyllioea  of  this  writer  seldom  acquire  that 
hi$(hly  ramose  flf^ure  which^  belongs  to  the  Lamarckian 
genera  Madrepora,  Pocillopora,  &c. ;  they  are  furnished  with 
cells  of  various  figure,  always' however  radiated  by  lamellae, 
which  are  fVequeiilly  numerous.  There  is  no  general  dis- 
tinetive  character  of  the  soft  parts,  or  'polypi,*  as  Ihey 
have  usually  been  termed. 

GENERA. 

Cyclolttea  (fossil). 

Animal  unknown  ;  solidified  by  a  calcareous  polypartum, 
of  a  short,  simple,  orbicular,  or  elliptical  figure,  tlattehed, 
and  marked  with  concentric  lines  below,  convex  above, 
with  a  great  number  of  very  ^e  entire  lamellae,  convergent 
to  a  sublurunose  centre. 

Lamarck  founded  the  genus ;  GoldfVtfts  includes  it  with 
the  FungiOD.  Only  fossil  species  are  known ;  thev  occur  in 
the  tertiary  and  upper  secondary  strata  chiefly ;  Mr.  Lons- 
dale not  ires  it  in  the  Silurian  system. 

Example.  Cyelolites  numismalis  (Madrepora  porpita, 
Linn.).    Goldfuss,  tab.  14,  fig.  4,  a,  b. 

MorttliValtia  (fossil). 

Animal  unknown  ;  solidified  by  a  calcareous  poluparium 
of  subconical  or  pyriform  figure  (fixed) ;  transversely  wrin- 
kled below;  enlarged,  excavated,  and  lamellato-radiate 
above.  From  the  oolite  of  Caen.  Goldfuss  refers  it  to 
Anthophyllum  of  Schweigger ;  and  Blainville  says  it  is 
closely  allied  to  Cyelolites. 

Example.  Monllivaltia  caryophyllata,  Lamx.»  *  Zooph.* 
t  79,  figs.  8-10. 

Fungia, 

Animal  gelatinous  or  membranous,  generally  simple,  de- 
pressed, orbicular  or  oval ;  mouth  superior,  transverse  in  a 
targe  disk,  which  is  covered  by  many  thick  rirriform  ten- 
tacula:  the  disk  is  solidified  inicrnally  by  a  calcareous  solid 
pofyparium,  of  a  simple  figure  (seldom  complex),  orna- 
mented above  by  a  star  of  radiating  aculeated  lamellae,  and 
below  by  simple  rugose  rays. 


Futti^  pfttoUaris. 
a. a|»per  CMes  h, lover  fke*. 

There  ire  about  nine  recent  (mostly  from  Indian  Seas), 
and  at  many  fouU  species.    BhunTiUa  arrangea  them  in 


three  groups :  simple  and  circular;  timple  and  i 
complex  and  oblong. 

The  animal,  according  to  Quot  and  Gaimard,  is  rery  lilt 
that  of  Caryophyllia :  it  covers  the  upper  (aee,  and  retorai 
over  the  lower,  so  that  the  whole  polvparium  b  btcrnaL 
M.  Stutchbury  has  described  the  growtli  of  this  eoral  ia  tbt 
•  Linna?an  Transactions.' 

Example.  Fungia  patellaris.  £Uis  and  Soland.  t!l, 
figs.  1-4. 

Ihlyphyllia, 

Animals  numerous,  confluent,  with  a  rather  proaaeat 
mouth,  lobed  at  the  margin ;  numerous  tentaeala.  oec  unukI 
the  mouth,  but  scattered  on  the  surfiwe  ef  a  iidiy  part, 
which  entirely  envelopes  and  encloses  a  eaksfaoas  mSbA 
polyparium.  Polyparium  a  free,  oval,  alonfatad  pkte; 
above  rather  convex,  and  covered  with  himellaf  raifti^ 
which  are  denticulated,  prominent,  very  deoder*  and  tiaas- 
verse,  but  without  stclliform  dtspositbn ;  below  ralhar  esa- 
cave,  and  roughened  by  close-aet  tnberelea. 

The  whole  mass  is  free  on  the  sea-bed. 

Example.  Fungia  talpa  of  Lamarck.  'Aetinokigii^'  pL  ft 
fig.  1. 

Anihophyllum. 

Animal  unknown,  containing  a  calcareoos  folfperitm 
of  a  conical  or  pyriform  figure,  fixed  in  the  lowr  part, 
enlarged,  flattened,  excavated,  and  multilamellous  ia  tb* 
upper  part.  This  genus  includes  fossil  species  from  aatieot 
rocks,  and  appears  imperfectly  distinguished  from  Tarteo- 
lia,  unless  the  species  of  that  genus  were  all  free,  whkh  ■  it 
least  doubtf\il. 

Example.    Anthophyllum  Guettardi,  Defr. 

Note.  Bhrenberg  unites  in  one  genus,  Monomyees.  tW 
Anthophylla  Montlivaliiae,  and  the  two  ftiat  grsapi  d 
Fungia. 

Turbinolia. 

Animal  simple,  conical,  ribbed  externally  with  larger  taj 
smaller  ribs ;  terminated  above  bv  a  mouth  begirt  with 
numerous  tentacula,  and  solidified  by  a  calcareoos  polff^ 
rium. 

Polyparium  free,  conical,  furrowed  extemsTly.  attenoattd 
to  one  extremity,  enlarged  at  the  other,  and  ending  ia  \ 
lai^e  shallow  radiated  cell. 

Most  of  the  species  are  fossil:  they  occur  in  rocks  of  i3 
ages,  particular  species  belonging  to  each ;  but  if  the  ftms 
is  not  very  obscurely  characterised,  the  use  of  the  tcf«  is 
not  very  accurate.  According  to  Blainville,  the  receflt  T. 
amicorum  had  twenty-four  ribs;  but  this  number  is  n- 
ceeded  vastly  in  some  of  the  fossil  snecies  relcmd  to  tbi 
genus ;  and  in  others  there  are  fewer  than  twenty-fcur. 

Diploctenium  of  Goldfuss  is  a  compressed  turbtnolB,  a^ 
cording  to  Blainville. 

Example,    Turbinolia  amicorum^  BL    South  9ras. 

TuHnnohpeie  (fossil). 

Animal  Unknown,  solidified  bv  a  ealeareova  , 
of  a  simple  turbinated  figure,  ana  free.  Tbia  pol] 
lacunose,  frimished  above  with  radiating  lamallB^  wulBd  at 
short  equal  intervals,  and  marked  extetnaUy  by  loiigitoteil 
flctuous  striae,  inclosing  between  their  nailed  adtwiiitifsi 
lines  of  pores  or  cells. 

M.  Lamouroux  describes  this  genua.     It  haa  bata  rt- 
cently  adopted  by  Mr.  Lonsdale  for  speeioMDa  whidb 
plentiAilly  in  strata  below  old  red-sandstone.      V  Sd 
System,*  by  Murchison.)    De  Blainville  appeua  fee  tk 
it  should  be  reunited  with  Turbinolia,  bat  be  had  sal  < 
amined  the  specimens  noticed  by  Lamoanms* 

Example.    Turbinolia  ocbraoea,  Luaourattx. 
Polyp.,'  t.  82. 

Caryophyllia, 

Animals  actlniform,  subcvlindrical.  provided  wiUl  a  i 
or  double  crown  of  short,  thick,  perforated  tentacula.  f 
project  from  the  surfiice  of  stars  or  cjlindrieonieal  < 
cells  furnished  with  radiating  lamell«  ratemally  aor* 
externally  striated,  and  aggregated  into  a  solid  coaii 
lyparium,  fixed  at  the  base.  The  speciea  are  ^ 
cording  to  the  simple  or  fasciculated  charaeier  aC  tba 
mass.  There  are  both  recent  and  fossil  asamplaa  aC  aae* 
group. 

Lamarck  is  the  author  of  this  genus,  dlrtiafaiiliims  t 
from  Turbinolia  and  from  Oculina :  be  has  beeo  CalWwti 
bv  nearly  all  soologists ;  but  Goldfriss  has  rvanicad  f>^^ji 
phylli*  and  OcnUna  in^  JmU^^^^^H^^ 
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Cuyophyllia  cyathui. 

Example,     CaryopbylUa  cyathus.    Ellis  and  Sol.,  t.  28, 

Ehrenberg  divides  this  genus,  and  forms  the  following 
new  ones : — 

]>e8inophyllum.    Example,  C  dianthus. 
Cvatbina.  „  C.  cyathus. 

Cladpcera.  „  C.  calycularis. 

SareimUa. 

Animals  unknown,  contained  in  cells  at  the  end  of  long 
cylindrical  tubes;  cells  lamelliferous,  stelliform;  tubes 
slriated  externally,  parallel  to  the  axis,  ignited,  by  a  cellular 
transverse  mass,  into  a  solid  calcareous  polypariuniy  whose 
upper  and  under  surfaces  are  plane  and  parallel. 

This  genus,  established  by  Lamarck,  includes  both  recent 
and  fossil  species.  It  seems  to  bear  the  same  relation  to 
Caryophyllia  that  certain  tubular  astrsese  bear  to  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  that  genus.  There  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
the  conjecture  of  De  Blainville,  that  *  Lithostrotion '  of 
Llwyd  should  be  referred  to  this  genus ;  it  has  more  re- 
semblance to  the  following  group,  with  which  indeed 
De'Blainville  has  joined  it. 

Cdumnaria  (fijssil). 

Animals  unknown,  contained  in  shallow,  multi-radiate, 
stelliform  cells^  at  the  ends  of  prismatic  tubes ;  tubes  ag- 
gregated, contiguous,  more  or  less  parallel,  forming  by  their 
Mniow  a  8o]i4>  thick,  calcareous  poij/parium. 

Tin's  is  a  senus  of  Goldfuss ;  established  on  fossils  of  the 
'  Transition^  strata. 

Stylina  (fossil). 
Animals  entirely  unknown,  contained  in  radiated  cells  at 
the  end  of  long  cylindrical  vertical  tubes  ;  tubes  furnished 
iuternaUy  with  distinct  lamellee,  which  radiate  from  a  solid 
more  or  less  prominent  axis,  and  are  united  by  a  cellular  mass 
so  as  to  form  a  stony  polyparium,  more  or  less  extended, 
thick,  and  ^chinated  above. 

A  genus  of  Lamarck  (originally  named  Fasciculariq  by 
him),  which  includes  perhaps  only  one  species.  The  pro- 
minent axis  occurs  however  in  several  madreporic  fossils  not 
usually  referred  to  this  genus—as  certain  Cyaihophylla  of 
Goldfuss.  Sarcinula  conoidea  of  this  author  is  ranked  by 
Blainville  as  a  Stvlina. 

Catenipora  (fossil). 

AnimaU  unknown,  contained  in  tubular  cells;  cells  ter- 
minal, often  oval,  furnished  with  radiating  plates,  and 
united  laterally  into  a  calcareous  polyparium,  which  may 
he  dtsc^ibedas  of  ft  conical  figure,  fixed,  composed  of  ver- 
tical anastomosed  lamella). 

Tubipora  catenulata  of  old  writers  is  the  type  of  this  La- 
marckian  genus,  which,  with  some  surprise,  we  found  to 
be,  as  Blainville  states,  really  a  lamelliferous  coral.  He 
draws  this  inference  from  examining  a  fine  specimen,  at 
Bonn,  of  Catenipora  escharoides,  which  he  considers  the  only 
species.  It  is  peculiar  to  the '  Transition '  rqcks,  though  not. 
perhapa,  to  ^be  '  Silupan  system.' 

Example.    Catenipora  escharoides,  Lamarck.   Goldfuss, 

t.  25. 

Fischer's  genus  Halysites  is  identical  with  Catenipora. 

Syringopora  (fossil). 
Animals  unknown,  contained  in  long,  subflexuous,  tubu- 
lar, Tertical  cells ;    opening  of  the  cells  round,  terminal ; 
nnmexotis  small  horizontal  tubuli  branch  off  from  the  cells. 


Cotenipora  escharoUea. 


and  unite,  by  anastomosis,  the  whole  ramified  mass  into  one 

.  Gol4fuss  is  the  author  of  this  genus,  the  species  of  which 
were,  by  older  writers,  always  ranked  as  TubiporcB.  In  our 
own  examinations  of  Syrinj^opora  from  the  carboniferous 
limestone  (S.  ramulosa?  Goldfuss),  we  have  had  reason  to 
think  the  interior  of  the  tubes  had  formerly  been  radiated, 
but  the  traces  of  the  lamellae  are  never  clear,  or  even  certain. 
Tlie  species  belong  to  Silurian  and  carboniferous  rocks 
chiefly,  perhaps  not  exclusively. 


Smngopora  gcDiculata. 

Examples.    Syringopora  verticillata.      Goldfuss,  t.  25, 
f.  6.  S.  geniculata,   Phillips,  *  Geol.  of  York.,'  ii.,  t.  2,  f.  1. 
Dendrophyllia. 

Animals  actiniform,  furnished  with  a  great  number  of 
bifid  tentacula,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  polygonal  mouth: 
the  cells  containing  the  animals  are  rather  deep,  and  radiated 
by  numerous  prominent  lamella) ;  the  polyparium  which 
these  compose  is  widely  attached,  arborescent,  striated  ex- 
ternally, lacunose  internally,  and  truncate  at  the  extremi- 
ties.   Ilie  species  are  both  recent  and  fossil. 

Example.    Dendrophyllia  ramea.     Sol.  and  Ellis,  1 38. 
Lobophyllia. 

Animals  actiniform,  furnished  with  many  cylindrical  ten^ 
tacula;  cells  conical  («>™g^i^f|cj1)y^^\i\3^j^!^^^^ 
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with  a  iTibelpoQlar  oteilnff,  Udnsato-lamdlUliioQii  tenni- 
nating  the  ww  branohet  of  the  00/ypariiim,  which  it  fixed, 
of  a  turbinated  shape,  externally  striated,  and  intemalW 
laounote. 

The  spectes  were  included  in  Lamarck's  genus  Caryo- 
pbylUa :  the  fossil  species  are  chiefly  from  the  oolitic  forma- 
tions. 

Example,  Lobophyllia  carduus.  (Caryophyllia  carduus, 
Lamck.) 

Meandnna, 

AnimaU  more  or  less  confluent,  in  one  surface,  in  long 
sinuous  series,  having  each  a  distinct  mouth  and  lateral 
series  of  very  short  tentacula,  contained  in  shallow  cells, 
which  are  not  really  separate,  but  form  by  their  lateral 
union  sinuous  valleys ;  these  valleys  are  fiirnished  on  each 
side  of  the  mesial  line  with  transverse  subpanillel  lamellsB. 
ending  against  ridges  which  Msparate  the  valleys ;  the  whole 
calcareous  polyparium  is  fixed,  simple,  turbiniform  when 
young,  and  globular  when  old. 

This  genus,  established  by  Lamarck,  in  universally 
adopted  by  zoophytologists.  The  recent  species  belong  to 
the  Indian  or  South  Atlantic  Sens.  The  fossil  species  are 
few,  and  chiefly  belong  to  the  oolitic  formation. 


M««Ddrlna  cl«da1»a. 
0.  4oUi«  flgttre  rcdueeU  ;  ft.  portion,  Dft».  tiM. 

Example.  Meandrina  dndalna.  Ellis  and  Sol.,  t  46, 
f.  1. 

Dictyophyllia  (fossil). 

Animals  unknown,  contained  in  polygonal,  rather  irregular 
eelU  of  a  considerable  size ;  cells  separated  by  partitions 
denticulated  on  both  sides;  the  calcareous  polyparium 
which  results  is  fixed,  deeply  reticulated  on  the  surface, 
and  encrusts  other  bodies.  (The  base  of  the  cells  is  finely 
tuberculated.) 

The  best  marked  species  (D.  reticulata)  is  found  in  the 
chalk  of  Maastricht.     Goldfusa,  t.  2 1,  /^.  3. 

Agarida, 

Animals  wholly  unknown,  contained  in  cells,which  often  ap- 
pear  incomplete'or  confused,  and  sublamellar  internally :  they 
constitute  by  their  union  a  stony  polyparium^  fixed,  formed 
of  flattened  foliaceous  irregular  expansions,  stellifetous  on 
one  side  only. 

TThe  recent  species  are  not  numerous ;  we  receive  them 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  and  South  Sea.  Ooldfuss  refers 
some  fossils  to  this  genus.  ' 

Example.  Agancia  cucuUata.  Ellis  and  Sol.,  t  42 
£1.2. 

Tridacophyllia. 

Animals  actiniform,  confluent,  verr  depressed,  enlarged, 
and  attenuated  to  a  finely  crenulated  edge ;  mouth  central, 
a  little  tuberculous,  but  without  tentacula;  cells  deep, 
irregular,  foliaceous  in  the  borders,  lamellato-radiate,  and 
dentioalste  within,  externally  and  irregularly  striated  ;  the 
polypiferoue  mass  thus  formed  is  calcareous,  foliaceous, 
not  porous,  striated,  turbinated  and  fixed  at  the  narrow 
part. 


Lamaidi  todadad  the  priadpal  apaeita  (T.  IhIw) 
in  his  geont  Payonia;  another  ha  naaad  lifkiniii 
aspera. 

Example.    Tndaeopnyllia  laetnea.   XlUa  and  Set,  1 14 

Montieularia, 

Animals  unknown,  contained  in  cells  imperfteilif  firtwm 
scribed,  sometimes  even  oonfUsed  or  confluent ;  tba  laaM&B 
of  these  cells  are  very  prominent,  very  distinct,  rmtbcr  am- 
merous,  and  diverge  from  a  tubercle ;  the  unum  of  the  erik 
is  marginal  and  in  one  surfkoe ;  the  polyparium  is  cakanr- 
ous,  very  lac u nose  and  polymorphous :  aometiiaes  if  eoervsis 
other  bodies,  is  agglomerated  into  a  heap,  or  ifsadt  in 
sinuous  expansions,  striated  externally. 

This  genus  of  I^marck  is  supposed  to  be  Identical  viik 
Hydnopora  of  Fischer.  The  recent  species  are  fkom  tbt 
Indian  Seas.  Mr.  Lonsdale  refers  a  fossil  speciea  of  tbs 
Silurian  svstem  to  this  genus. 

Example,  Monticularia  exesa.  SoL  and  Ellii^  t  43 
f.3. 

Pnxmia, 

Animals  without  tentacula ;  the  cells  whidi  coataiaeil 
them  confluent,  conical,  small,  rather  obltqae,  faroiskeH 
with  many  very  close  lamelln  disposed  irregularly,  tbovfk 
soinetimes  in  series ;  the  polyponmm  thus  compoesd  is 
solid,  fixed,  running  into  various  agglomeratioiui  aad  o* 
pansions,  with  sharp  edges. 

The  recent  species  are  from  the  East  and  Was!  Indisa 
Seas.    The  few  fossil  species  are  fh>m  transition  and  < 
formations. 


PHTooU  boletibmls. 

Example.  Pavonia  boletiformis.  Ellis  and  SoL,  t  n, 
f.  3,  4. 

The  following  genera,  vis. :  Astraa,  Echinastraa,  (km- 
lina,  and  Branchastrna,  are  grouped  by  De  BbinviUeaote 
the  subsectional  title  of  Maoeastrka  :— 

AttriPo, 

Animals  short,  more  or  less  cylindrical ;  month  loondsi. 
placed  in  the  midst  of  a  disk  covered  with  few  and  raiktr 
short  tentacula ;  cells  shallow,  lamelln  radiating,  and  fons- 
ing  by  their  union  a  fixed  polymorphous  polyparimm^wfuA 
often  encrusts  other  bodies,  or  is  agglomerated  on  HadL 
This  great  genus  is  divided  into  sections. 

Section  A.  Astreeoides  of  Quoi  and  Gaimard.— Stan 
round  and  often  disjoined. 

Example.  Astroa  calycularis  (CaryophiUia  ealyaUmit 
of  Lamarck).    Mediterranean. 

Section  B.  Meandrini/orm  Astr€P€t. — Stars  distinct,  aa- 
equal,  oblong,  more  or  less  difiuent,  fonning  enerastia^ 
or  agglomerated  masses. 

Example.    Astrsea  uva. 

Section  C.  Gfmma«/rtfa.— Stars  circular^  rwj  ihHm^, 
prominent,  and  forming  encrusting  masses. 

(These  are  chiefly  fossil) 

Example.  Astrna  Lucasiana,  Defr^  ttom  the  oolite  ef 
Besan9on. 

Section  D.  Tubastrtta.—Ce\\%  tubular,  vertical,  more  er 
leu  distant,  with  a  round  openinir,  the  edges  being  harfly* 
prominent,  and  radiated  by  a  moderate  number  (12  lo  14) 
of  complete  lamells.  TThis  section  includes  many  laetnt 
and  fossil  species. 

Example.    Astrsa  faveolata.   Ellis  and  SoL,  t  a3. 

(Tlie  animal  is  described  bv  Quoi  and  Gaimard.) 

Section  E. — Oils  roundisn,  aptfroximuUe,  eometiines  ir- 
regular, rather  shallow ;  the  lamella  very  dis^neC,  enfSin^ 
complete,  extended  over  the  rounded  mtersHeee;  msas 
encrusting  or  agglomerated. 

^  uigVtized  by  VJV^^^Viv^ 
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Astrna  ananaa. 

Example,    Astrsoa  ananas.    Ellis  and  Sol.,  t.  47. 
Section  F.  Siderastnea. — Cells  superficial  or  shallow, 

iodefined,  with  numerous  very  fine  laraelloB,  radiating  from 

an  excavated  centre,  and  continued  to  meet  or  even  to  join 

those  of  neighbouring  cells. 
Examjde,    Astrsea  siderea.    Ellis  and  Sol.,  t.  49. 
The  fossil  species  are  numerous,  especially  in  the  later 

secondary  and  tertiary  rocks. 
Jlaiaville  makes  several  groups  of  them  according  to  the 

manner  of  their  growth. 

Section  6.  DipsastrM.—Ot 2,  globular  figure;  cells  pro- 
found, infundibuliform,    subpolygonal,    contiguous,    with 

oommon  partitions,  which  are  elevated,  etUcat^t  and  echi- 

nulated  on  the  edges. 
Example,  Astrsa  dipsacea,  Lamarck ;  Madrepora  favosa, 

Ellis  and  SoU  1 60. 
There  are  fossil   species  in  the  secondary  and  tertiary 

itrata. 
Section  H.  Montastreea, — In  thick  masses  composed  of 

tubular  cells,  which  acquire  a  polygonal  figure  from  juxta- 
position; their  edges  not  prominent;  the  cavity  not  deep, 
furnished  with  numerous  lamelloe  united  to  a  solid  promi- 
nent axis.    The  Icnown  species  are  fossil. 

Section  1.  Fao^8tr(ffa,—\xi  a  thick  mass  composed  of 
large  polygonal  excavated  cells,  pluriradiate,  depressed  in 
the  centre,  and  hollowed  towards  the  margin.  (Acervulan'a 
of  Schweigfl;er ;  Cyathophyllum  of  Goldfuss.) 

Goldfuss^s  generic  name  is  much  employed  for  fossils  of 
the  Silurian  rocks. 

Example,  Recent,  Astrffiamagnifica.  Indian  Sea.  Fossil, 
Astnea  Baltica,  BI.  (A.  ananas,  Linn.) 

(Mr.  Lonsilale  has  proposed  a  new  genus,  allied  to  Cyor 
thophyllum  ;  and  from  its  vesicular  internal  structure  calls 
it  CtfStt'phyllum,     From  Silurian  rocks.) 

Section  K.  Strombaetma, — In  corticiform  masses  com- 
posed of  infundibuliform,  polygonal,  radiato-lamelliferous 
wlls,  which  are  proliferous,  or  succeed  one  another  verti- 
cally. Goldfuss  calls  the  group  Strombodes.  Its  distinct- 
oeas  is  doubted  by  Blainville. 

Example,  Strombodes  pentagonus,  Groldfuss.  Fossil,  in 
the  North  American  limestone. 

Section  L.  Cellastrtffa. — ^The  species  of  this  group  differ 
from  the  DipsastrssD  principally  by  the  fineness  of  their 
r3<liating  lamellie,  and  by  a  peculiar  cellular  structure.  The 
^il  species  are  found  in  tertiary  strata. 

Example.    Astrcea  incerta.     Sol.  and  Ellis,  t.  47,  3. 

In  condttding  his  examination  of  the  mreat  genus  Astreoa 
'vhich  includes  several  other  genera  acfopted  by  Goldfuss, 
Schweigger,  &c.),  De  Blainville  acknowledges  the  probable 
imperfection  of  the  arrangement  above  given,  ana  notices 
the  transitions  which  it  presents  to  the  generic  groups  of 
(^ryophyllia,  Pavonia,  Oculina,  &c.  Perhaps  until  the 
relation  of  the  lamelliferous  cells  to  their  contained  polypi 
^  known  from  a  very  General  investigation  of  recent  types, 
^iogists  will  do  wisely  not  to  propose  new  genera  from 
Al-understood  specimens  of  antient  corals. 
EchinastnecL 

Animals  unknown,  contained  in  raised  cells  which  are 
rtrongly  radiated,  rather  irregular,  echinulated,  and  occupy 
^y  the  upper  surface  of  the  coral.  The  mass  is  either 
fixei  or  free,  expanded  into  a  lobate  or  retlexed  plate,  inter- 
»»1It  echinated,  striated,  but  not  porous  extemaily. 

(Part  of  Explanaria,  Lam.,  is  included  in  this  new  group, 
as  well  as  Echinophora  of  that  author.) 

Example,    E.  ringens,  Lam. 
OcuUna, 

Animals  unknown,  contained  in  regular,  round,  radiated 
oella,  more  or  less  prominent,  and  scattered  on  the  surface 
9f  i  solid,  compact,  arborescent,  fi^^ed  polyparium«  i 
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Lamarck  established  the  genus ;  Schweigger  hai  anitod  It 
to  Astnea,  and  Goldfhss  to  Caryophyilia.) 


OculiiiA  axlllaria. 


Example, 


Oculina  axillaris.  Ellis  and  Sol,  1. 13,  f  5. 
Branehastreea. 
Animals  unknown ;  the  cells  which  contained  them  are 
of  a  cylindrical  figure,  channelled  internally,  prominent, 
radiating  from  the  general  mass,  and  united  into  a  ramose, 
cyhndrical.  solid  coral.  Only  one  species,  B.  limbata,  Gold- 
fuss, t.  8,  f.  7 ;  from  the  Jura  limestone,  Suabia. 

MADREPORiEA.  the  second  section  of  the  Stony 
Zoantharia  of  De  Blainvilb,  and  placed  by  him  afTer  Ma- 

DREPHYLLICEA. 

The  Corals  of  this  section  are  generally  arborescent,  with 
small  partially  lamelliferous  cells,  and  constantly  porous  in 
the  interstices  and  walls  of  the  cells.  This  last  is  the  most 
important  character.  The  Lamarckiau  genus  Madrepora 
included  many  of  the  genera  of  De  Blainville. 

Genera. 

Dentiporct. 

Animals  unknown ;  cells  deep,  circular,  mammillated, 
furnished  with  ten  dentiform  lamellae  prominent  towards 
the  margins,  scattered  in  the  polyparium,  which  is  compact, 
expanded,  its  parts  anastomosing  together,  and  echinulated 
with  strong  interstitial  tubercles. 

The  species  are  ranked  with  Oculina  by  Ehrcnberg  and 
earlier  authors. 


Dcntipora  Tirtrinea. 
a,magiilfl«d;  fr,Mctionortiie)uB«lUfcnmii 

uigitized  by 
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ExampU^    Dentipora  virginea.    EHU  and  SoL,  t  36. 
Attriffopora. 

Animal*  unknown  (probably  provided  witb  a  tingle  crown 
of  12  tentacula):  the  celU  which  contained  them  are  pro- 
minent, mammillary,  internally  aulcated,  and  irregularly 
scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  polyparium.  Polyparium 
extremely  porous  and  echinulated,  enlarged  into  thin  ex- 
pansions. 

Example,    Astr»a  myriophthalma  of  Lamarck. 

Sideropcra, 
Animals  unknown ;  cells  deep,  immersed,  circular  or  iub- 
hexagonal,  with  six  deep  notches  at  the  border,  and  a  pro- 
minent central  axis,  irregularly  dispersed  on  the  arborescent, 
palmated,  finely  granulated,  but  not  porous  polyparium. 
(Several  of  Lamarcks  Porites are  placed  in  this  group.) 
Example.    Sideropora  digitata.    In  the  Leyden  Museum. 

Stylopora, 

Animals  unknown  ;  cells  with  few  lobes  at  the  circum- 
ference, internally  striated,  with  a  piitiUiform  axis,  irregu- 
larly aggregated  into  an  arborescent  or  subpalmated  fixed 
polyparium,  whose  interstices  are  porous  and  echinulated. 

(This  group  of  Schweigger  is  not  considered  as  really 
generic.) 

Coscinopora. 

Animals  unknown ;  cells  infundibuliform,  quincuncial, 
forming  the  openinajs  of  capillary  tubes  laterally  adherent 
into  an  attached,  polymorphous  polyparium. 

(This  group,  established  by  Goldfuss,  is  ranked  by  that 
author  near  to  Relepora.  There  is  apparently  no  evidence 
that  it  should  be  placed  among  the  \iadrepor8ea.) 

Example,  Coscinopora  infundibuliformis.  Goldf.,  pi.  9, 
and  pi.  30.  L  10. 

Gemmipora, 

Animals  without  tentacula :  cells  deep,  cylindrical,  chan- 
nelled, and  almost  lamelliferous  within,  prominent  in  a 
mammillary  form  on  the  surface  of  a  fixed,  porous,  arboresr 
cent,  or  laminiform  polyparium. 

(Several  of  Lamarck's  Explanari®  come  into  this  group.) 
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larly  scattered  on  the  surface,  and  fu^ctimulaled  \ 
terminations  of  the  polyparium.  which   is  very 
arborescent  or  frondescent,  and  fixed. 

(This  restricted  genus  includes  several  recent  speeaoLsad 
a  few  fossils.) 


Oeamlporm  mmeatoiina,  dimioUhed. 
«•  IV>rtlan,  lut.  tbe. 

Example.    O.  mesenterina.    Bllis  and  SoU  t.  43. 

Monlipora, 
Animals  actiniform,  short,  provided  with  small  tentacula, 
to  the  number  of  twelve,  placed  in  a  single  series;  cells 
very  small,  rounded,  impressed,  regular,  with  few  internal 
grooves.    Polyparium  incrusting  or   agglomerated,   very 
porous,  much  echinulated,  and  marked  by  mammillary 
prominences  on  the  free  surface. 
(Some  of  Lamarck's  Porites  are  included  in  this  ^nus.) 
Example.    Porites  verrucosa,  Lamck.  Australasia. 

Madrepora. 

Animals  actiniform,  rather  short,  with  twelve  simple  ten- 
tacula; cf^deep,  proDuiieDt.  ecarcely  sielUfeious»  irregu- 


lladxtpon  «broU»uiAet.  di»iaklM4. 
0.  TenniaaUoa  of  ooc  of  Um  brvuchcm.  bM.  «••. 

Example,  Madrepora  abrotanuides,  Lunck.  Madnpn 
muricata,  Linn.    Ellis  and  SoL,  t.  57. 

Palmipora. 

Animals  unknown  ;  cfi^  very  small,  uneqoal,  coaplsSiiy 
immersed,  obsoletely  radiated,  scattered :  polypanum  iai 
cellular  within,  very  finely  porous  and  reticulated  cH** 
nally,  expanded  in  a  palmate  or  digitated  form. 

(The  genus  includes  Millepora  alcioomis  of  Uaa.  u* 
others  like  it.) 


Example. 


MOWponaUooiab. 

Millepora  alcicomis,  Linn. 


Heliopora. 

Animals  short  and  cylindrical,  with  a  crown  </  IS  «r  : 

broad  and  short  tenUcula ;  cii\\%  cylindrical,  vertical  €mm 

divergent,  immersed,  internally  crenulated  by  paitisi  Urn 

\m;  polyparium  largely  porous  in  the  ioternl of  t^  <■■■ 


uigitized  by  VJV/v/v  iv^ 
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Heliopom  eanilea. 

Brample,  HeliopoKi  ccorulfea.  Madrepora  cacrulea.  Ellis 
and  Sol,  I.  12,  f.  4.  Pocillopora  ccerulea,  Lamck.  From 
equatorial  seas. 

A  fossil  species  in  the  tran^^ition  limestone  (astr®a  poro- 
80.  Gold.),  usually  ranked  in  this  genus,  is  put  in  Pontes  by 
Ehrenberg  and  Lonsdale.  (Murchison's  '  Silurian  Region. ) 
Aheopora. 

Animals  actiniform,  with  twelve  simple  tentacula ;  cells 
deep,  polygonal,  irregular,  unequal,  internally  iuberculi/er- 
out,  with  perforated  or  reticulated  parietes,  echinulated  on 
the* terminal  edges;  polyparium  porous,  cellular. 


Alveopora  retepora. 

Bxampl^'  Alveopora  retepora.  Madrepora  retepora,  Linn. 
Ellis  and  Sol.,  t  54,  f.  3-5. 

Goniopora. 

Animals  actiniform,  elongated,  cylindrical,  with  a  crown 
of  more  than  twelve  simple  tentacula ;  celU  polygonal,  in- 
ternally aulcated,  echinulated  on  the  edges;  polyparium 
extremely  porous. 

One  recent  species  (G.  pedunculata  of  Quoi  and  Gaimard). 

Pmtes 
Animals  tirceolate,  with  twci^e  very  short  tientacula; 


(A  genus  6f  Lamarck,  htit  somewhat  eontraeted  by  Blain* 
ville.) 

Example.  Pontes  clavaria,  Lamck.  Ellis  and  SoL,  t  4r» 
f.  1. 

Seriatopora. 

Animals  without  tentacula?;  ce//«  immersed,  ciliated  on 
the  edges,  but  not  intet-nally  lamelliferous,  ranged  in  longi- 
tudinal series  on  the  cylindrical  branches  of  a  porous  finely 
ramified  polyparium. 

(A  genus  of  Lamarck,  modified.  It  includes  only  a  few 
species,  much  like  the  type,  Madrepora  eeriatOt  Linn. : 
figured  in  Ellis  and  BoU  t.  31,  f.  1-2.)  Ehrenberg  ranks 
them  with  Milleporos. 

Pocillopora, 

Animals  without  tentacula  ? ;  cells  small,  shallow,  subpoly- 
gonal,  echinulated  on  the  edges,  and  sometiiiies  rather  lamel- 
liferous within  ;  towards  the  terminations  of  the  branching 
polyparium  the  cells  are  contiguous  and  adherent,  but 
separated  by  granulAr  interstices  near  the  base  of  attach- 
ment.   The  polyparium  is  not  porous. 

(Lamarck  established  the  genus,  which  is  generally 
adopted.    Ehrenberg  doubts  if  there  be  any  tentacula.) 

Ex,    P.  damicornis,  Lamck.  Recent,  in  the  Indian  Sea, 

MADREPORITE.— ^n^Arflconi/e;  Columnar  Caf-bon^ 
ate  qf  Lime. — Occurs  in  roundish  masses,  the  structure  of 
which  is  columnar  and  diverging.  Fracture  indistinctly 
lamellar.  Hardness  3*0 ;  yields  easily  to  the  knife.  Colour 
greyish-black.  Lustre  vitreous.  Opaque,  or  only  translu- 
cent on  the  edges.  Specific  gravity  2*7.  It  is  found  in 
Norway  at  Stavem,  in  transition  rocks;  at  Gyphytta  in 
alum  slate ;  in  Greenland,  and  in  Salsburg. 

Analysis  by  Klaproth  :— 

Carbonate  of  Lime  •  93 ' 

Carbonate  of  Magnesia  .  10*30 

Carbonate  of  Iron  .  1*25 

Silica         •             .  •  4-50 

Carbon      .            .  .  0'50 


I*orttM  elavari*. 


ceU9  polygonal,  unequal,  imperfectly  defined.  Incompletely 
radiated  by  filamentous  pointed  rays,  with  ^hmulateU 
interviU ;  polyparium  diversiform,  porous  and  echiuatea. 
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MADRID,  the  capital  of  New  Castile  and  of  Spain,  and 
now  also  of  the  province  of  Madrid,  stends  on  a  range  of  small 
hills  rising  in  the  middle  of  the  extensive  plain  of  New  Cas- 
tile, whieh  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  mountains  of 
Guadarrama,  and  on  the  south  by  those  of  Toledo,  in  40°  24 
18"  N.  lat,  and  3**  42'  W.  long,  of  Greenwich.  Madrid  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Mantua  Carpetanorum  of 
the  Romans,  which  was  called  Majoritum  by  the  Goths, 
whenee  its  present  name  Madrid  is  derived.  Some  antiqua- 
rians contend  that  it  was  so  called  by  the  Spanish  Arabs, 
in  whose  language  the  word  Magerit  meant  a  '  well-aired 
house.' 

During  the  oceupation  of  the  peninsula  by  the  Arabs  the 
place  served  as  a  flxmtiet  town,  and  its  castle  was  often 
token  from  the  Arabs  and  retoken  by  them  until  1 086,  when 
it  was  finally  taken  by  Alphonso  VI.,  the  conqueror  of 
Toledo,  who  annexed  it  to  the  bishopric  of  Toledo,  to  which 
it  now  belongs.  It  continued  to  be  a  mere  village  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  of  Castile,  who,  being  nassionately  fond 
of  hunting  the  wild  boar  and  the  bear,  both  which  animals 
were  then  abundant  in  the  mountains  near  Madrid,  made 
the  place  his  residence  during  the  hunting  season.  Charles 
V.  occasionally  Uved  in  it,  and  it  was  at  last  made  the  canital 
of  the  Spanish  dominions  by  his  son  Philip  II.,  in  opposition 
t6  the  opinion  of  his  ministers,  who  strongly  advised  him  to 
fix  his  court  at  Lisbon.  .    ,      i   i, 

Madrid  is  more  than  2000  English  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for  the  coldness  of 
its  winters.  In  summer  the  heat  is  excessive,  in  some 
measure  owing  to  the  want  of  trees  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  thermometer  in  1837  rose  to  117'  of  Fahrenheit  in  the 
open  air.  In  winter  the  same  thermometer  sometimes  de 
scends  aslow  as  18'. 

Madrid  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mansanares,  a  small 
rivulet  which  has  its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Guadarrama, 
about  36  miles  from  the  capital,  and  which,  after  flowing 
under  the  walls  of  Madrid,  joins  the  Xarama,  a  considerable 
stream,  at  some  distance  from  the  capital.  Two  majestie 
bridges,  called  Puente  de  Toledo  and  Puente  de  Segovia,  are 
thrown  over  the  Manfanares ;  but  such  is  the  eontrasl  between 
the  imposing  grandeur  of  thtise  bridges  and  the  scanty  stream 
which  flows  beneath  them,  that  it  has  given  nse  to  the  witty 
savimt  Hhat  thekingsof  Spain  ougfal  to  sell  the  brtdget,  and 
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pnrebua  water  with  the  money.*  In  winter  howerer  the 
neevy  rains,  and  in  spring  the  audden  melting  of  the  anew 
on  the  neighbouring  mountains,  sometimes  swell  the  Man- 
sanares  into  an  impetuous  torrent 

Madrid  is  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  twenty  feet  high, 
which  oontains  fifteen  gates,  mostly  built  of  coarse  grey 
granite.  Among  these  tne  gate  of  Alcal6,  and  that  of  San 
Vioente,  built  in  the  reign  of  Charles  III.,  and  that  of  To- 
ledo, erected  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  are  charac* 
tensed  by  punty  of  design  and  solidity  of  structure.  During 
the  present  civil  war,  some  slight  fortifications  have  been 
erected  on  the  principal  points  leading  to  the  city. 

The  general  aspect  of  Madrid  from  all  the  approaches 
is  anything  but  inviting.  The  numerous  fantastic  spires  of 
churches  and  convents,  the  tiled  roofs  of  the  houses,  the 
sterility  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  total  absence  of  ^ood 
houses,  pleasure-gardens,  or  other  buildings  which  indicate 
the  approach  to  a  great  city,  give  to  the  capital  of  Spain  the 
most  gloomy  and  forbidding  appearance. 

The  interior  however  is  not  devoid  of  beauty.  The  wide 
and  well-paved  streets,  the  extensive  and  well-planted  public 
promenaues  in  and  near  the  city,  with  the  fountains  in 
many  of  the  squares,  the  gorgeous  churches,  and  handsome 
public  building  remind  the  traveller  that  he  is  in  the 
capital  of  Philip  II.  The  houses  are  well  constructed :  the 
foundations  and  some  of  the  ornamental  parts  are  of  granite, 
and  the  rest  of  red  brick,  stuccoed  and  generally  painted. 
Each  house  is  four  or  five,  and  firequently  six  stories  high, 
and  contains,  as  in  Paris,  several  families.  The  principal 
streets,  with  few  exceptions,  are  moderately  wide  and  hand- 
some :  that  of  Alcal4,  for  instance,  is  wider  than  Portland- 
place  in  London,  and  contains  many  'splendid  buildings. 
The  Calle  Mayor,  Carrera  de  San  Geronimo,  Calle  de 
Atocha,  &c.,  would  be  ornaments  to  any  capital;  the 
rest  of  the  streets  are  generally  narrow  and  crooked.  There 
are  42  squares,  of  which  the  principal  are — that  of  the 
Royal  Palace;  that  of  Santa  Catalina,  where  a  beautiful 
bronze  statue  of  Cervantes  has  been  lately  placed ;  the 
Puerta  del  Sol,  where  the  five  principal  streets  of  Madrid 
meet,  and  which  is  a  place  of  resort  both  for  the  idle 
and  the  busy,  being  the  spot  where,  owing  to  the  proximity 
of  the  Exchange,  or  Bolsa,  all  commercial  transactions  are 
conducted  in  the  open  air ;  the  Plaza  de  la  Cevada,  where  cri- 
minals were  formerly  executed ;  and  lastly,  the  Plaxa  Mayor, 
which  is  the  finest  of  alL  This  square  is  now  used  as  the 
rallying  point  for  the  garrison  of  Madrid  in  case  of  alarm, 
on  account  of  the  strength  and  solidity  of  the  buildings  and 
the  difficulty  of  approaching  it  through  the  narrow  crooked 
streets.  Its  form  is  quadrilateral,  434  feet  by  334,  and  it 
iM  surrounded  with  stone  buildings  six  stories  high,  orna- 
mented with  pillars  of  grey  granite,  which  form  a  fine 
piazxa  all  round. 

The  population  of  Madrid,  as  to  which  no  official  returns 
have  been  published  since  1807,  was  stated  bv  Minano  to  be 
201,344  in  1826,  but  this  number  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  too  great  for  that  time,  although  it  may  at  present  be 
nearly  correct  The  circumference  of  Madrid  is  not  above 
five  miles ;  and  there  are  no  suburbs. 

The  royal  palace  of  Madrid,  though  unfinished,  is  one  of 
the  finest  royal  residences  in  Europe.  The  interior  is  deco* 
rated  in  a  stvle  of  costly  magnificence.  It  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  ola  Alcaxar,  or  palace,  inhabited  bv  Philip  II., 
which  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  1 734.  Philip  V.  began 
the  building,  whidi  was  continued  by  his  successors.  It 
has  four  fronts,  470  ieet  in  length,  and  100  feet  high.  The 
custom-house,  a  noble  building,  erected  by  Charles  IIL,  tp 
whom  Madrid  is  chietty  indebted  for  its  embellishments ;  the 
Casa  de  Correos  (Post-office)  in  the  Puerta  del  Sol ;  the  palace 
called  de  Buena  Vista,  formerly  belonging  to  the  dukes  of 
Alba,  now  converted  into  an  artillery  museum ;   the  royal 

Srinting-office  in  the  street  of  Carretas,  and  the  palace  of  the 
ttke  of  Berwick,  are  among  the  public  and  private  build- 
ings which  adorn  the  capital.  Among  the  numerous  churches 
and  convents  which  fill  the  streets  of  Madrid,  scarcelv  one 
can  be  mentioned  as  a  specimen  of  a  pure  style  of  arcniteo- 
ture.  That  of  San  Isidro,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits, 
has  a  very  fine  portal ;  the  convent  of  the  Saleras,  founded 
by  Ferdinand  Vl.  and  his  wife  Barbara,  is  Ukewise  a  fine 
building,  and  the  interior  of  the  church  is  ornamented  with 
the  richest  marbles.  The  convent  of  San  Francisco  el 
Grande,  built  in  1777,  is  justly  admired  for  the  severity  and 
correctness  of  the  design,  its  beautiful  proportions,  and  a 
dome  bnili  m  iaiitation  of  that  of  Saint  Peter's  at  Rome^ 


There  are  67  ohurehea  in  Madrid,  exelorivt  oC  ] 
chapels.  Before  the  year  1834  there  were  M  < 
for  men  and  32  for  women.  Some  of  them  faaw  bean  le- 
cently  pulled  down,  either  to  widen  the  streets  or  to  hrm 
squares;  others  have  been  converted  into  banadts^  hss- 
pitals,  magazines,  and  government  offieea. 

Public  promenades  abound  in  Madrid.  That  wkkk  is 
most  resorted  to  is  the  Prado,  which  consists  ot  rmrmm 
alleys  lined  with  double  rows  of  trees,  and  omaaeoted  with 
beautiful  marble  fountains.  Adjoining  to  it  is  the  RgLg% 
an  extensive  and  beautiAil  garden.  The  ganlea  suMttwl 
greatly,  both  from  friends  and  foes,  during  the  FooiatmiM 
war,  but  was  restored  by  the  late  king,  who  added  to  it  sa 
exteiuive  menagerie.  Another  favourite  ptooecMde  m 
a  vast  plantation  outside  the  gate  of  Atodia,  caUcd 
las  Delicias,  leading  to  a  canal  known  bv  the  naiae  U 
Canal  de  Mansanares.  Thia  canal,  which  extends  ee)y 
six  miles  from  Madrid,  was  intended  to  nnite  the  ca- 
pital with  the  river  Tajo  at  Toledo,  by  meese  ci  tb« 
Xarama. 

The  literary  and  scientific  establishments  are  feocrslly 
of  dd  date  and  insufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  prseni 
day.  Miiiano  mentions  166  primary  schools  as  cxisuai^a 
1826,  besides  two  colleges,  both  conducted  by  cceWBaiOeL 
This  number  however  has  recently  diminished.  Tbers  %n 
two  extensive  libraries  open  to  the  public ;  one  IbooM  \j 
Philip  V.  in  1712,  which  contains  150,000  volumes^  tmdw 
a  verv  large  collection  of  manuscripts,  chiefly  Greek,  whie^ 
have  l>een  described  by  J.  Iriarte,  and  a  museoni  of  flHdsSi 
and  antiquities.  The  library  of  San  Isidro,  briooged  for^ 
merly  to  the  Jesuits.  Both  have  been  consideraUj  a- 
creased  of  late  by  the  addition  of  the  librahea  of  the  tuf- 
pressed  convents  within  the  capitaL  There  ace  alio  Mr 
academies:  1,  *LaAcademia  de  la  Lengua,'  ftfoiidei  m 
1724,  in  imitation  of  the  Acadtoie  Franyaioc;  coo- 
fines  its  labours  to  the  publication  of  worka  ia  t^ 
Spanish  language,  such  as  ^nunmars  and  dictionaries,  axu 
to  editions  of  the  best  Spanish  writers.  %  the  Ai  ■ilimj  cf 
History  originated  in  a  societv  of  individuals  wbaee  ini 
object  was  the  preservation  of  historical  records.  It  vst 
confirmed  bv  Philip  V.,  who,  in  1738,  granted  the  fnanx 
statutes.  Tne  labours  of  this  body  have  been  (kr  man 
useful  than  those  of  its  sister  institution :  and  the  nine  t^ 
lumes  in  quarto  already  published  by  them  form  a  TalusLte 
addition  to  the  history  of  Spain.  3,  the  Academy  of  tW 
Fine  Arts,  instituted  m  1 738,  holds  weekly  meetings  at  tu 
rooms  in  the  street  of  Alcaic,  but  it  has  hitherto  dune  liOW 
or  nothing :  lastly,  the  Academy  of  Medicine.  A  ftos  K^ 
tanical  garden,  well  stocked  with  exotic  plants,  forms  a 
delightful  spot  in  the  spring,  when  it  is  much  fteqocslei. 
attached  to  the  establishment  are  various  profosaos^  wis 
lecture  upon  botany,  agriculture,  and  geolof*y.  Ths 
Museum  of  Natural  History  in  the  Ciule  de  Alous 
is  not  worthy  of  the  praise  bestowed  upon  it  by  traveltei: 
it  certainly  contains  a  splendid  collection  of  minerals  ftaa 
the  Spanish  dominions  m  America,  but  they  are  badly  sf- 
ranged,  and  worse  kept  It  contains  however  the  iiilari«ia( 
skeleton  of  the  Megatherium  described  by  Curier. 

Along  the  east  side  of  the  Prado  is  the  Natkmal  GallcrT, 
a  noble  building  of  colossal  dimensions,  with  a  bcatifol 
Tuscan  portico  and  Doric  colonnadea.  The  coOsctica  <f 
paintings  which  it  contains  has  been  lately  pnmoQaeed  by 
competent  judges  to  possess  a  greater  numbo'  of  good  pv- 
tures  with  fewer  bad  ones  than  any  other  galXenr  in  Em 
The  Armoury,  a  fine  building  of  the  time  of  PUlip  IL,  i 
tains  some  of  the  most  beautiful  specimena  of  siaasr  m 
Europe,  especially  of  the  Cinque  Cento,  or  the  fine  Umm  U 
Benvenuto  Cellini  There  are  several  complete  smts  U 
armour,  which  formerly  belotiged  to  Ferdinand  V.,  CksHtf 
v.,  the  Great  Captain,  John  of  Austria,  Garcia  de  Psrsdsb 
and  other  illustnous  Spaniards.  The  moa  tntemtioi  «f 
all  perhaps  is  a  coat  of  mail  with  the  name  and  the  arvs  d 
Isabella  upon  it,  which  she  is  said  to  have  worn  in  hsr  mm- 
paigns  against  the  Moors.  An  account  of  this 
with  drawings  of  the  best  pieces  of  armour,  ia  now  in  < 
of  pubtication. 

Madrid  has  twosmall  theatres,  'La  Crux'  and  *Priar^' 
both  mana§»d  by  the  Ayuntamiento,  or  municipal  oorpsA- 
tion,  where  Italian  operas  and  Spanish  plays  are  aliernalriy 
acted.  Another,  of  much  larser  dimenskms,  called  IM 
*  Teatro  de  Oriente,'  has  been  Utely  boUt  in  the  eniss  ef 
the  souare,  opposite  to  the  r()yal  palace,  bal  ii  itfll  aaft* 
Dished  for  want  of  ftinds.  ^ 
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11)6  inbabltants  of  Madrid  repidr,  every  Monday  during 
the  season,  to  a  vast  amphitheatre  outside  of  the  gate  of 
Alcald,  where  the  fhvourite  spectacle  of  bull-fights  is  ex- 
hibited. 

The  police  of  Madrid  is  not  good.  The  streets  are  ge- 
nerally dirty,  and  the  approacnes  to  the  city  sometimes 
blocked  up  by  heaps  of  rubbish.  The  city  has  no  common 
sewers.  Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  fountains, 
the  want  of  good  water  is  severely  felt  in  summer.  The 
rity  itself  is  considered  to  be  extremely  unhealthy ;  and  if 
Philip  II.  choee  it  for  his  residence  on  account  of  the  purihr 
of  the  air  and  the  quality  of  its  waters,  as  we  are  told, 
Madrid  must  have  undergone  a  complete  change  since  that 
lime.  The  sharp  winds  which  blow  from  the  Guadarrama 
mouDtains  in  winter  produce  the  endemic  pulmonia  or 
pneumonia,  which  often  proves  fatal  in  a  few  hours.  A  sort 
of  colic  caused  by  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  is  like- 
wise a  prevalent  complaint  in  summer. 

Charitable  and  benevolent  institutions  are  numerous,  and 
some  are  amply  provided  with  funds ;  but  the  management 
having  always  been  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  the  funds 
have  been  spent  in  building  monasteries  and  churches, 
rather  than  applied  to  the  charitable  purposes  intended  by 
the  donors.  An  institution,  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions and  patronised  by  the  government,  has  recently 
been  established  outside  of  the  city,  for  the  reception  of 
beggars,  who  were  formerly  objects  oif  hoiTor  and  disgust  in 
the  streets  of  Madrid. 

On  the  23rd  of  March,  1808,  Madrid  was  entered  by  the 
French  troops  under  Murat,  and  the  royal  family  was  decoved 
into  France.  The  heroic  rising  of  the  inhabitants  of  Madrid 
on  the  2nd  of  May  of  the  same  year  obliged  the  French  to 
evacuate  the  town,  and  aroused  the  whole  Spanish  nation. 
Madrid  was  again  occupied  by  Napoleon  in  person  in  De- 
cember following,  and  by  his  brother  Joseph  in  1809. 

Madrid  has  little  manufacturing  industry.  A  n^anufac- 
ture  of  porcelain  and  another  of  tapestry  are  both  the  pro- 
perty of  the  crown. 

(Labor de's  View  qf  Spain,  vol.  iii. ;  Fiage  ArtisHco 
de  EspaUci,  vol.  vi. ;  Minano,  Diccionario  Geogrq/lco  de 
I  Bspana  y  Portugal,  vol.  v. ;  Quintana,  Grandeza  de  Madrid; 
iCapt  Cook's  Sketches  in  Spain;  and  chietly,  Mesonero, 
Manuai  de  Madrid,) 

MADRIGAL,  in  musio,  an  unaccompanied  vocal  com- 
positiou,  sometimes  in  three  parts,  but  commonly  in  more; 
ud  as  the  true  madrigal  is  written  in  what  is  termed  the 
Iwmed  style — abounding  in  points  of  the  fugal  or  imitation 
kind— it  ia,  almost  necessarily,  as  much  the  produce  of 
itudyas  of  grenius.  Morley — himself  a  renowned  writer  of 
JMdrigals — says  that  in  this  sort  of  composition  *  no  point 
ts  to  h^B  long  stayed  upon,  but  once  or  twice  driven  through 
i\\  the  parts,  and  sometimes  reverted  [inverted],  and  so  to 
the  close,  then  taking  another.  And  that  kind  of  handline 
points  is  most  esteemed  when  two  parts  go  one  way,  and 
tvu  another  way,  and  most  commonly  in  tenths  or  thirds* 
Likewise  the  more  variety  of  points  be  showed,  the  more  is 
the  madrigal  esteemed :  and  withal  you  must  bring  in  fine 
biodings  (stncopations)  and  strange  closes,  according  as 
four  ditty  shall  move  you.  Also  in  compositions  of  six  parts 
for  fire)  you  must  have  an  especial  care  of  causing  your 
pvts  to  give  place  one  to  another,  which  you  cannot  do 
^ibout  resting  ;  nor  can  you  cause  them  to  rest  till  they 
^^  expressed  that  part  of  the  dittying  which  they  liave 
»g:un.*  {Treatise,  1597.) 
The  madrigal  is  to  be  traced  to  a  very  early  period  in  the 
ti«tory  of  vocal  music  in  parts :  to  the  Flemings  we  are  in- 
Mited  for  its  birth,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
ury,  and  the  Italians  took  it  up  shortly  after,  with  what 
Qcoess  the  names  of  Palestrina,  Marenxio,  Conversi,  Fer- 
etti.  Sec,  vrill  bear  witness.  Nor  were  the  English  deficient 
Q  emulation  or  slow  in  manifesting  it;  Morley*s  first  book 
f  madrigals  was  published  in  1594,  Weelkes*s  in  1597,- 
Vilbye*s  in  1598,  Bennetts  in  1599,  and  only  a  few  years 
Uer,  John  Ward's  and  Orlando  Gibbons's  appeared.  t)ow- 
tad's  and  Ford's  lovely  compositions,  the  former  published 
t^  U97,  and  the  later  in  1607,  have  the  title  of  madrigal 
lestowed  on  them,  but  they  are  more  properly  part-songs, 
<r  what  would  now  be  called  glees.  And  here  it  may  not 
e  improper  to  say,  that  we  are  among  the  many  who  are 
[opinion  that  the  English  madrigalists  have  no  superiors. 
0  which  we  will  add,  that  for  the  preservation  of  this  high 
rder  of  composition,  the  art  has  lon^  been,  and  still  oon- 
aues  to  be*  indebted  to  the  Madrigat  Society ^  a  club,  con- 
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sisting  chiefly  of  amateure,  founded  in  London  in  1741,  and 
whioh,  by  zeal  and  perseverance,  has  succeeded  in  diffusing 
throughout  the  British  Isles  a  taste  for  a  species  of  music 
as  delightful  as  it  is  scientific,  and  exactly  suited  to  the 
choral  societies  already  existing,  or  springing  up,  in  all  our 
great  manufacturing  and  commercial  towns. 

Every  attempt  to  fix,  with  any  precision,  the  derivation  of 
this  word,  has  been  bi^ed.  Menage  thinks  that  Mandra^ 
*  a  sheep-fold,'  is  its  source,  for  he  supposes  it  to  have  been, 
in  its  origin,  a  pastoral  song.  Bishop  Huet  considers  it  a 
corruption  of  Martegaux,  a  name  ^iven  to  the  inhabitants 
of  a  district  of  Provence,  who,  according  to  a  leamed  French 
writer,  excelled  in  the  species  of  poetical  compottition  called 
the  Madrigcde, '  Dr.  Burney  agrees  with  Doni,  who  derives 
it  from  Alia  Madre,  the  first  words  of  certain  short  hymns 
addressed  to  the  Virgin.  And  Sir  John  Hawkins  remarks, 
that  there  is  a  town  in  Spain  named  Madrigal.  But  all 
these  conjectures — for  they  amount  to  no  more— are 
merely  plausible,  and  we  only  offer  them  in  the  absence  of  a 
more  satisfactory  etymology. 

MADURA,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  seas,  separated  by 
a  narrow  strait  from  the  north-east  coast  of  Java.  This 
strait  is  sufficiently  deep,  to  allow  the  largest  ships  to  pass 
through,  but  the  guidance  of  a  pilot  well  acquainted  with  the 
navigation  is  required  for  that  purpose.  Madura  lies  between 
6**  58*  and  7**  30'  S.  lat,  and  between  110'  20'  and  1 1 1®  50' 
£.  long.  Its  extreme  length  from  east  to  west  is  90  miles, 
and  its  mean  breadth  17  miles.  The  4sland  is  politically 
divided  into  three  districts,  each  of  which  is  nominally  under 
the  government  of  a  native  chief,  but  the  whole  are  subject 
to  the  authority  of  the  Dutch  governor  of  Java.  These 
divisions  are :—  Bangkalan,  occupying  the  western ;  Pama- 
kassan,  the  centre ;  and  Sumanap,  the  eastern  portions  of 
the  island.  Each  division  contains  a  town  or  capital,  bearing 
the  name  of  the  district.  In  the  year  1746  the  Dutch  ex- 
ercised so  much  authority  over  the  chiefs  or  panumbahans 
of  Madura,  that  they  settled  the  order  of  succession,  and 
obliged  them  to  pay  a  tribute,  partly  in  money  and  partly 
in  the  products  of  the  country.  For  some  services  rendered 
to  the  Dutch  government  in  1825,  during  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Java,  the  chief  of  Sumanap  received  the  title  of 
sultan. 

The  population  of  Madura  in  1815,  according  to  acersns 
made  by  the  English  government,  which  was  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  island,  was  218,659  souls,  of  whom  6344 
were  natives  of  China  The  inhabitants  reside  in  viUages, 
of  which  there  are  about  1100  in  the  island.  The  charac- 
ter of  the  natives  resembles  very  nearly  that  of  their  Java- 
nese neighbours ;  but  they  are  more  warlike,  and  are  more 
readily  disciplined  as  soldiers :  they  speak  a. pecuhar  dialect, 
which  has  but  little  resemblance  to  that  in  use  in  Java. 
The  religion  of  the  Madurese  is  Brahminical,  and  the  prac 
tice  of  widows  burning  themselves  with  the  bodies  of  their 
husbands  is  prevalent. 

The  soil  of  Madura  is  fertile,  and  produces  abundance  of 
fine  rice,  part  of  which  is  exported  to  Java,  Buffaloes  and 
sheep  are  also  bred  for  exportation,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  coco-nut  oil  is  also  prepared  for  the  same  pur- 
pose ;  but  the  principal  export^trado  of  the  island  consists 
of  salt,  many  cargoes  of  which  are  taken  every  year  to  Java, 
Sumatra,  and  Borneo.  (Stavorinus's  Voyages;  Crawfurd's 
Indian  Archipelago,) 
MiBANDER.    [Anatolia.] 

MiECE'NAS,  CAIUS  Cl'LNIUS,  belong  to  the 
equestrian  order  (Herat,  Camu  i.  20,  5 ;  Velleius  Paterc, 
ii.  88 ;  Tac,  Ann,  vi.  1 1),  and  was  descended  from  an  antient 
Etruscan  family  (Herat.,  Carm,  i.  1, 1 ;  iii.  29. 1 ;  Serm. 
i.  6, 1 )  at  Arretium.  (Liv.,  x.  3.)  The  cognomen  Miecenas 
is  derived,  according  to  Varro,  from  a  town  of  the  same 
name.  {De  Ling,  Lai,,  vii.,  end.)  We  are  ignorant  of  the 
place  and  time  of  his  birth ;  but  he  appears  to  have  received 
a  superior  education,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  tbe 
Greek  language.  (Hor.,  Carm,  iii.  8,6;  Episi,  i.  19,  1.) 
He  early  became  acquainted  with  Octavianus  (Augustus 
Ceesar),  and  continuea  through  his  life  an  intimate  friend 
and  chief  adviser  of  that  emperor.  While  Augustus  was 
engaged  in  opposing  Sextus  Pompeius,  and  also  during 
many  of  his  other  wars,  Msecenas  was  entrusted  with  the 
chaise  of  the  city ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  owing  in  a 
great  degree  to  his  prudence  and  sagacity  that  peace  was 
preserved  in  Rome  during  the  absence  of  Augustus.  (Tac., 
Ann.,  vi.  1 1 ;  Die  xlix.l6 ;  Seneca, Epist.  114;  Hor.,  Carm. 
iiL  29, 25 :  and  Lbpidi.)  Mncenas  is  said  to  have  dissuaded^ 
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Augustus  ftom  bis  purpose  of  restoring  the  antient  RomtD 
oonstitution,  whieh  Augustus  however  could  nefer  hate 
seriously  intended.  (Sueton  ,  Octav^  98;  Seneca^  De  Brev. 
yii„  5.)  Mocenas  was  held  in  the  greatest  honour  hy  Au- 
gustus, although  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  appears 
to  have  been  for  a  short  time  in  disgrace  with  the  emperor, 
principally  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  his  wife  Terentia  (Tac., 
Jnh.,  iii.  30;  Dio.,  liv.  19,  Iv.  7);  but  he  was  probably  re- 
oeifM  into  Oivour  again  before  his  death,  which  happened 
B.C.  8,  four  )ears  after  that  of  Agrippa.  Moeenas  enioyed 
with  Agrippa  the  full  confidence  of  Augustus,  and  his 
death  was  considered  by  Augustus  as  an  irreparable  loss. 
(Seneca,  De  Bmo/I.,  vi.  32.)  If  we  may  believe  a  tale  re- 
lated by  Dion,  he  sometimes  rebuked  the  emperor  uith  the 
utmost  freedom  (Iv.  7). 

Maecenas  was  a  great  patron  of  literature ;  and  H  was 
prinripally  owing  to  bis  assistance  and  support  that  Virgil 
and  Horace  were  raised  from  a  state  of  poverty  and  indigence, 
and  enabled  to  devote  themselves  to  poetry.  They  were 
both  admitted  to  his  friendship,  and  Horaee  in  particular 
appears  to  have  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy 
with  him. 

The  health  of  MsDcenas  was  not  cood  (Pliny,  H.  N^  vU. 
52),  and  was  probably  injured  by  his  luxurious  and  vo- 
luptuous habits.  (Senn  Efrist,  ISO;  Juv.,  xii.  39;  Petron., 
81 ;  Die  liv.  30 ;  Tac,  Ann,,  1 54 1  Plutorch.  EroHca,  c.  16.) 
He  lived  in  a  tnagnificent  house  on  the  Bsquiline  Hill,  fh>m 
which  Neto  is  said  to  have  witnessed  the  burning  of  Rome. 
(Suet.,  Nero,  c.  38;  Sen.,  Efkit,  114  ) 

Mscenas  wrote  several  works,  none  of  which  have  oome 
down  to  us.  Their  loss  however  is  not  much  to  be  deplored* 
since,  according  to  the  testimony  of  many  antient  writers, 
they  were  written  in  a  very  artificial  and  affected  manner. 
(Suet.,  Octav,,  c.  86 ;  Sen.,  Bniet.  114;  Tac,  Dial,  de  Orain 
c  26,  who  speaks  of  the  eatamietrot  MtBoenaHe,)  They 
consisted  of  poems,  tragedies  (one  entitled  *  Prometheus,' 
and  another  *  Octavia '),  a  history  of  the  wars  of  Augustus 
(Hor.,  Carm,  ii.  12.  9),  and  a  symposium,  in  which  Virgil 
and  Horace  were  introduced.  (Servius  on  Virg.  ^n.,  viii. 
310.)  The  few  fragments  which  remain  of  these  works  have 
been  collected  and  published  by  Lion  under  the  title  of 
*  MflBcenatiana,  sive  de  C.  Cilnii  Moecenatis  Vita  ct  Moribus,* 
Gfottingtn,  1824. 

There  is  a  curious  passage  in  the '  Saturnalia*  of  Macrobius 
(li.  4),  in  which  he  gives  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Au- 
gustus to  Meecenas,  in  which  the  emperor  ridicules  the 
style  of  his  friend :  '  Vale,  mel  gentium,  melcule,  ebur  el 
Etrutria,  laf^  (laoerP)  Aretinum,  adamas  supernas,  Tibe- 
rinum  margaritum,  Cilniorum  smaragde,  jaspis  figulorum, 
berylle  Poraenm,  carbunculum  habeas,  \va  owvrifM  wivra 
HaXayfta  i*lva  <rvvTtivtt  irkirra  fiaXdyaara  ?)  mcocharum.* 

MAELSTROM.    PTrondhbim.J 

MiBNU'RA,  or  MENU'RA,  Dr.  Shaw's  and  Dr.  La- 
thamV  name  for  a  singular  genus  of  birds,  whose  place  in 
the  svstem  has  occasioned  some  difference  of  opinion  among 
ornithologists. 

In  *  An  Account  of  the  English  Colony  of  New  South 
Wales,  fhim  its  first  settlement  in  January*  1 788,  to  Au- 
gust, 1S0I,  Ite.  8ic.,  to  which  are  added  some  particulars  of 
New  Zealand,  compiled  by  permission  Arom  the  MS8.  of 
Lieut-Governor  King;  and  an  Account  of  a  Voyage  by 
Optain  Flinders  and  ^Ir.  Bass,  &c.  &c.,  abstracted  fh>m 
the  Journal  of  Mr.  Bass,  by  Lieut.  Collins  of  the  Royal 
Marines,'  &c.  (4to.  2  vols.,  1 802,  London),  it  appears  that  in 
January,  1 798,  in  consequence  of  the  determination  of  cer- 
tain Irishmen  to  go  out  for  the  dtseovery  of  a  settlement  for 
themselves,  the  governor,  after  iueflbctually  trying  corporal 
punishment,  determined,  with  a  view  of  checking  the  spirit 
of  emigration,  to  convince  these  Irish  bv  their  own  expe- 
rience of  the  danger  and  difficulties  which  attended  it,  uid 
accordingly  he  caused  fbur  of  the  strongest  and  hardiest 
among  them  to  be  chosen  by  themselves,  and  properly  pre- 
pared for  a  journey  of  discoverv.  They  were  to  be  accom- 
panied by  three  men,  upon  whom  the  goveraor  knew  he 
could  depend,  and  who  were  to  lead  them  back  when  Ik- 
tigued  and  exhausted  with  their  Journev  over  the  worst  and 
roost  dangerous  part  of  the  country.  A  oonspiraoy  to  mur- 
der the  guides  was  discovered,  and  counteracted  by  the 
addition  of  fbur  soldiers  to  the  guides,  and  on  the  14th  they 
let  off  fVom  Paramatta.  On  the  24th  the  soldiers  returned 
with  thrte  of  the  deputies,  who,  having  gained  the  foot  of 
the  first  mountains,  were  so  completely  sick  of  the  journey, 
and  of  the  prospect  before  them,  that  they  requested  to 


».'  bieut  Collins  then  gives  a  flgilfw  «f  tbs  evi 
be  pencil  of  a  oapital  artist/  which  mmbs  Is  ksm 
inded  down  from  author  to  author,  aa^  »  iBisi< 


return  with  the  aeldien,  whoae  taiiiioo  hara 
The  three  persona  who  bad  been  seat  out  with  the  Inrii- 
men  returned  on  the  9th  of  Frivuary.  *  On  anM^pog  1W 
courses  and  distances  on  paper,  they  appeared  to  bMa  •»- 
veiled  in  a  direction  soutli-west  thraa  Ainrths  west  abot 
140  miles  from  Paramatta.    Tber  brouglu  in  with  ttea 
one  of  the  birds  which  they  had  nuoA  yh—ssal^  tat 
which,  on  etamination,  appeared  to  he  a  vmnety  e#the  IM 
of  Paradise.    The  sile  of  this  euriow  and  haeiWdaoi  M 
was  that  ef  a  eommon  hen ;  the  celour  a  #ad4iab*hlaek,  iks 
bill  longt  the  lege  blaok  and  very  stnog*    TW  laiL  ahoat 
two  feet  in  length,  was  formed  ef  several  faatben^  two  oC 
which  were  tha  principal,  having  the  hiteriot  udm  ^nXkfmi 
alternately  of  a  deeper  or  lighter  reAdisb-brefwn  Ukdimag 
to  orange,  shading  gently  into  a  white  or  silvef  iuImbi  mxs 
the  stem,  crossing  each  other*  and  at  Ibe  vwry  txSnKjty 
terminating  in  a  broad  black  round  ioishing.    The  dlil^ 
ence  of  colour  in  the  scallops  did  not  priiesad  froa  aay  ■»- 
else  change  in  the  colour  itself,  hut  f^m  tbo  tostan  ei  tki 
feather,  which  was  alternately  thicker  and  thiiwee.    TW 
fibres  of  the  outer  side  of  the  stem  were  oarrow,  aad  el  s 
lead  oolour.    Two  other  fhathera  of  equal  laagth,  and  ef  a 
blueish  or  lead  eolour^  lay  within  thoae;  very  nanev,  mi 
having  fibres  only  on  one  aide  of  the  atom.    Many 
fbathera  of  the  same  length  lay  within  thoae 
were  of  a  pale  greyish  o<Mour,  and  at  the  moat 
tore,  resembling  mora  the  skeleton  of  a  feather  thao  a  fm- 
feet  one.' 
'from  the 
been  handed 

upon  the  whole  eorrect,  with  the  name  of 
pirbtL 

M.Temminck  arratiged  the  fbrm  under  Ma  arte  ef  la* 
sectivorous  Birds  {IneeetHforee^  among  the  ThnMbaa,  gi* tt| 
it  a  position  between  Cindue  and  Pitta. 

Cuvier  does  not  differ  mudi  in  his  views  froa  M.  Tsm- 
minck ;  for  he  placea  it  among  hia  great  gionp  of  ^tmtnmm 
(Cuvier's  2nd  order),  and  it  stands  in  the  '  tUgov  AaiwA' 
in  the  following  relative  poattion :  *  Onolua,  €^fmmft, 
Metmtra,  Motaetih' 

M.  Vieillot  diflbrs  almost  entirely  htna  both 
and  Cuvier ;  fbr,  though  he  includes  it  in  bit 
which  corresponds  with  the  Inseetoret  of  Mr.  VIgaia  th» 
Lfpifen  stand  in  M.  Vieillot's '  Analyse*  at  the  evtrtMiy  «•' 
that  order,  and  near  the  groupaof  Coimmba  and  AMrilp 
Illiger,  in  his  Prodnmnn,  arranged  it  ansoog  tbo  JksM 
Before  we  proceed  to  a  eonsideration  of  the  viowaef  ttwt 
modern  authors,  it  »  ri^ht  to  put  the  lOader  in  pcssoaaw 
of  Cuvier's  description,  with  his  roasona  fbr  daasmgJto^s 
as  he  did.  He  saya  that  the  siae  of  the  bird  (a  hstfa  laa 
than  that  of  a  common  pheasant)  has  cauaod  tc  to  ha  re- 
ferred to  the  Gallinaceous  Birds,  but  that  il  ~ 
dently  to  the  Passerine  order  from  tta  jhet, 
(excepting  the  first  articulation  of  the  extomal  and 
toe)  are  separated,  while  the  form  approarboa  the 
(Merlet)  in  the  structure  of  the  bill,  whieh  la 
its  base,  elongated,  and  a  little  tiumpiosoai!. 
towards  iu  point ;  the  membranous  noatrib  aaa  latgo  sk4 
partially  covered  with  feathera  as  in  the  Jaym.  Mmmm  k  hi 
adds,  is  to  be  distinauished  by  the  groat  tail  of  tbo  ttrfa 
which  is  veryremarkable  fbr  the  three  aoctaof  fkaShasa  tk« 
compose  it  The  twelve  ordinary  fbatheta  aro  very  Jsani  wai 
loose  and  very  distant  barbs;  two  mora  in  the  viMi sn 
flimished  on  one  side  only  with  cloae  sot  hoib^  aai  t^ 
external  onea  are  curved  in  (ho  fbrm  of  an  8^  or  M*^ 
branehea  of  a  lyre,  whoSe  internal  barha^  which  aw  fcn* 
and  close-sot,  represent  a  broad  ribboo»  vh9o  the  oaBtoniA 
onea  are  very  abort  and  do  not  boeomo  setlaigod  iflKwowfc 
the  end  of  the  feathers.  The  fbmdo  h«  oo|f  MriM 
fbathers  of  the  ordinary  atniettire. 
Mr.  Vigora  (Linn,  Jhmt^  voL  iAf.\  who 

]K)aition  assigned  to  the  bird  by  tho  asthon  

tinned,  placea  it  at  tbo  eztronao  ci  hk  third  order  fJhavoa^ 
among  hia  fknily  of  Crotidm^  fbr  leoMfts  whleh  t 
will  find  stated  in  a  fbrmor  volottaL    fCMCiiMi* 

p.  ias.j 

M.  LeasoQ  apeahs  of  tbo  ooaHloa  of  the 
fhmi  being  fbtod,  and  thonch  bo  Ibllowa  Chvlv  il 
it  among  tho  Baeeertmut^  he  ohservoa  that  mm 
think  that  it  would  atand  bettor  at  the  aide  of  " 
in  the  Oallinacooua  order.  After  ooottaf  tho  wor*  ^  Cj 
vicr  given  above,  he  says^  'The  Harnora  boa  th«a  hv- 
arranged  sometlsioa  aa^g  thogalUmeaotBhiids  ■•*«  *j 
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name  of  the  Lyre-Pheascmt  or  Pheasant  of  the  Woods,  and 
fometimes  at  the  end  of  the  Calaos  pfloRNBiLL.  vol.  xii.] 
and  the  Hoazint  [Cracid«,  vol.  viii.,  p.  132],  as  M.  Vieillot 
classed  it»  while,  tcientifically  speaking,  it  is  pear  the 
Thruihes  that  Mimiura  ought  to  take  its  place,  though  it 
departs  distinctly  from  them  in  the  form  of  the  body.* 

Mr,  Swainson  (•Classification  of  Birds,'  vol.  ii.,  1837) 
alludes  to  the  place  assigned  XoMcenura  and  Megapodius  by 
Mr.  Vigors,  and  sa^s  that  they  certamly  accord  more  with 
that  femily  than  with  any  other  group  of  the  GallinacesB. 
Mr.  Swainson  observes  that  both  these  genera  have  the 
feet  uncommonly  large,  and  that  both  seem  to  represent  the 
scansorial  genus  Orthonyx^  a  bird  indeed  scarcely  larger 
than  a  sparrow,  but  agreeing  in  the  very  remarkable  scan- 
wrial  character  of  ha>ing  the  three  fore  toes  of  nearly  the 
same  size.  'If,'  continues  Mr.  Swainson,  *  the  Craa'd^e,  as 
we  believe,  is  the  scansorial  family  of  the  Basores,  this  sin- 
guUr  analogy  is  precisely  what  we  should  expect  in  two 
groups  representing  the  same  tribes.'  In  the  synopsis  at 
the  end  of  the  volume  Mr.  Swainson  cancels  the  term  Cra- 
eida,  and  substitutes  in  its  place  the  family  Megapodimg 
(Megapodi<J^w  ?)t  remarking,  that  as  he  has  every  reason  to 
heheve,  from  an  attentive  $tudy  of  this  family,  that  Crax 
is  an  aberrant  genus,  he  has  thought  it  better  to  coirect  his 
former  error,  and  to  name  the  whole  from  that  group  which 
«  one  of  the  chief  types;  apd  he  makes  Uitnura  the  first 
|enu8  pf  his  •  Pi^mily  Uegapodimr,  Great/oots,*  with  the 
loilowing 

Genmc  Characler.-^fiin  mo4erate,  depressed  at  the 
base,  straight ;  the  tip  obsoletely  notched.  NostriU  naked 
and  pUced  near  thp  middle  of  the  bill.  Feet  very  Urge, 
strong  and  robust;  nearly  all  the  anterior  toes  equal;  the 
claws  enormous  for  the  si^  of  the  bird,  obtuse,  andslightly 
curved.  Winee  short.  Tail  very  long,  lyre-sh^ed;  the 
fcatljers  singularly  developed.  The  typical  or  coiiir(Mtral 
forg)  of  the  whole  family. 

Example,  dfanma  euperba,  Mcenura  Lvm  or  J^frcUa, 
MttnuraNoftB  HoUandiof^  Shaw,  Lath.,  iianura  poror 
di9ea.*  Vieill.,  the  only  species  known. 

uetcription,  ^hkuXenwt  Collins,  jn  the  work  above 
I  quoted,  gives,  towards  the  end  of  his  second  volume, '  a  more 
minute  and  ornithologica)  description  (with  which  he  had 
beep  •fcyQured*)  th^i  that  stated  above.  The  second  de- 
scriptiofl  is  as  (bllowj.  •  The  bill  of  this  bird,  which  has 
be«n  nap)pd  the  Mn^wra  superba,  is  straight,  having  the 
xaaXriU  in  the  centre  of  the  beak.  The  base  of  the  upper 
mandible  is  furnished  with  hairs  like  feathers  turning  down ; 
the  upper  mandible  is  at  the  base,  somewhat  like  that  of 
m  pigeon.  The  eyp  is  ^  dark  hazel,  with  a  bare  space 
around  it.  The  throat  and  chin  are  of  a  dark  rufous  colour ; 
Ihe  rest,  with  the  body,  of  a  dusky  grey.  The  feathers  on 
(he  ruia^  are  longer  tfaa^  iham  of  the  body,  and  more 
divided.  The  cok>ur  of  the  wings,  which  are  concave,  is 
4ark  rufona.  The  legs  and  claws  are  large  in  proportien  te 
the  bird,  particularly  the  claws.  The  outward  toe  is  con- 
nected with  the  middle  ope  as  fex  aa  the  first  joint.  The 
tail  is  louff,  aod  com{>oaed  of  three  different  sorts  of  featheis, 
of  which  Ukfi  upper  side  is  of  a  dark  grey,  with  ferruginous 
tpo^  The  first  two  lower  f^then,  which  are  a  little 
m\'sd  ia  two  directions,  are  beneath  of  a  pearly  cok>ur,  en- 
ruihed  with  several  crescent^'Shaped  spaces,  of  a  rich  rufbus 
ind  blaak  colour.  The  lamiuas  are  unwebbed,  turned 
round  toward  the  extremity,  and  ornamented  with  a  black 
btr.  the  breadth  of  an  inch,  and  fringed  at  the  end.  The 
soaft  uf  the  second,  which  is  likewise  long,  is  fringed  with 
Joog  hair-like  filaments;  and  the  third,  which  is  also  long 
*<ra  curved,  is  plumed  oa  the  inner  side  only,  except  at  Che 
extreaily,  where  there  are  a  few  separated  filaments  of  a 
d«k-gfw  eolour.* 

*  Tb»  female  Meenura  euperha  difiers  very  little  from  the 
nate,  exfiSAt  in  the  tail,  which  is  composed  of  twelve 
wkets,  a  little  curved  and  plumed,  having  the  upper  side 
**J*  nifong  and  giey,  and  the  under  of  a  pearly  colour.* 

The  more  modem  descriptions  of  the  tail  of  the  female 
nate  it  to  be  siannly  brown,  and  composed  of  long  uxd- 
^  feathers,  whidi  ase  etraight  and  graduated. 

Notwithstanding  the  eembre  hues  of  this  extraordinary 

^  the  maffnificenoe  and  peculiar  structure  of  the  beau- 

juul  ua  of  me  male,  which  imitates  the  form  of  an  antient 

^"••"•n  lyre,  sive  it  a  superb  appearance. 

X.oeatf^.*.New  South  Wales,  principaUy  in  the  ibmta  of 

.  f  TUiisttitBAiMad0|4«d.bylIr.SwiiHQa« 


Eucalyptus  and  Casaurina  which  cover  the  Blue  Moun  • 
tains,  and  in  their  rocky  and  retired  avenues. 

Ha^Y*.— Lieutenant  Collins  says  that  *  the  following 
particulars  relating  to  these  biids  were  observed  by  persons 
resident  in  the  country,  and  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  what 
is  here  told.  They  frequent  retired  and  inaccessible  parts  of 
the  interior ;  have  been  seen  to  run  remarkably  fast,  but 
their  tails  are  so  cumbrous  that  they  cannot  fly  in  a  direct 
line.  They  sing  for  two  hours  in  the  morning,  beginning 
from  the  time  when  they  quit  the  valley,  until  they  attain 
the  summit  of  the  hill,  where  they  scrape  together  a  small 
hillock  with  their  tail  spread  over  them,  imitating  succes- 
sively the  note  of  every  bird  known  in  the  country.  They 
then  return  to  the  valley.*  If  dependence  could  be  placed 
upon  this  account  as  far  as  relates  to  the  singing,  it  would 
assist  the  views  of  those  who  would  place  Meenura  near  the 
Thrushes ;  among  the  gallinaceous  birds,  singing,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  word  as  applied  to  birds,  is  not 
known.  But  this  sort  of  statements,  taken  as  they  mostly 
are  from  the  relation  of  those  who  are  not  very  careful  as 
to  the  truth  of  their  communications,  if  they  can  only  sur- 
prise and  please  their  auditors,  must  be  received  with  many 
grains  of  allowance.  The  'song'  is  not  corroborated  by 
subsequent  observers. 

Mr.  Caley  informed  Mr.  Vigors,  that  from  the  observa- 
tions he  was  enabled  to  make  on  these  birds  during  his  stay 
in  New  Holland,  it  was  his  opinion  that  these  birds  were 
gallinaceous.  Mr.  Caley  generally  found  them  in  flocks, 
and  for  the  most  part  on  the  ground.  M.  Lesson  states  that 
they  come  forth  jn  the  evening  and  the  morning,  remaining 
quiet  during  the  day  on  the  trees  whereon  they  perch.  He 
says  that  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  rare,  and  that 
he  only  saw  two  skins  during  the  whole  of  his  stay  at  New 
South  Wales.  Mr.  Swainson  informs  us  that  chief-justice 
Field  of  Gibraltar,  who  was  long  a  resident  in  New  Hol- 
land, assured  him  (Mr.  S.)  that  Maenura  in  all  its  habits  was 
a  gallinaceous  bird,  living  on  the  ground  in  small  societies, 
and  being  very  fond  of  rolling  ia  the  dust. 
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Someuf  Uie  tail  feather*  uf  Mvuura  i^uiierba. 

Mr.  Bennett  in  bis  'Wanderings  in  New  South  Wales/ 
&c.,  remarks  that  this  *  Native  Wood- Pheasant,'  or  '  Lyre 
Bird'  of  the  colonists;  the  'B61eck-B6leck'  and  '  Balan- 
gara*  of  the  aboriginal  tribes,  is  abundant  about  the  moun- 
tain-ranj^es  in  all  parts  of  the  colony.  The  tail  feathei-s  are 
detached  entire  from  the  bird,  and  are  sold  in  the  shops  at 
Sydney  in  pairs.  Mr.  Bennett  observes  that  the  price  was 
formerly  low ;  but  now  that  the  bird,  from  continued  de- 
struction, has  be<x>me  rare,  their  tails  fetch  from  twcn^  to 
thirty  shillings  the  pair.  About  the  ranges  however  of  the 
Tumat  country,  where  they  have  been  seldom  destroyed, 
they  are  more  frequently  seen. 

The  same  author  states  that  it  has  its  young  in  Decem- 
ber, the  season  when  all  the  wild  animals  in  the  colony  are 
produced,  and  can  be  then  procured  with  facility.  'It  is,' 
says  Mr.  Bennett  in  continuation,  *  a  bird  of  heavy  flight 
but  swift  of  foot  On  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  sportsman 
it  runs  witli  rapidity,  aided  by  the  wings  in  gettmg  over 
logs  of  wood,  rocks,  or  any  obstruction  to  its  progress ;  it  sel- 
dom flies  into  trees,  except  to  roost,  and  then  rises  only 
from  branch  to  branch :  they  build  in  old  hollow  trunks  of 
trees  which  are  lying  upon  the  ground,  or  in  the  holes  of 
rocks;  the  nest  is  formed  merely  of  dried  grass  or  dried 
leaves  scraped  together;  the  female  lays  from  twelve  to 
sixteen  eggs  of  a  white  colour,  with  a  few  scattered  blue 
■pots ;  the  young  are  difficult  to  catch,  as  they  run  with 
rapidity,  concealing  themselves  among  the  rocks  and  bushes. 
The  Lyre  Pheasant,  on  descending  from  high  trees,  on  which 
it  perches,  has  been  seen  to  flv  some  distance ;  it  is  more 
often  observed  during  the  earlv  hours  of  the  morning,  and 
in  the  evenings,  than  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  Like  all 
the  gallinaceous  tribe,  it  scratches  about  the  ground  and 
roots  of  trees,  to  pick  up  seecls,  insects,  &c.  The  aborigines 
decorate  their  greasy  locks,  in  addition  to  the  emu  feathers, 
with  the  splendid  tail  feathers  of  this  bird,  when  they  can 
procure  them.* 

Mr.  Bennett  laments  the  rapid  disapnearance  of  the  races 
of  animals  found  in  a  new  country,  ana  which  are  pursued, 
whether  useful  or  dangerous,  oven  to  extermination.  He 
itatea  that  iu  tho  settM  ]Murt4  of  tbo  colony,  the  iiarmless 


kangaroos  and  emus  are  rarelv  seen,  when  tbcy  tti|^  maiij 
be  domesticated  about  the  habitations.  'The  samtitaark.* 
he  adds, '  applieb  to  the  Lyre  Pheasant  Why  are  tbn  uA 
domesticated,  before,  by  exterminatioD,  they  are  k^i  Vj  » 
for  ever  ?  * 

We  trust  that  this  may  meet  the  eye  of  some  iptnie4  io> 
dividual  who  will  not  suffer  the  loss  to  take  plane,  but  httts 
himself  to  import  these  magnificent  bird&  That  tbry  eadi 
live  in  this  country,  as  well  as  the  Emus  and  Kan/Vi*^ 
with  ordinary  care,  there  can  be  little  doubi;  and  tWt 
would  form  a  striking  addition  to  our  aviaruM, — pefiiS|« 
even  to  our  homesteads. 

M^crriS.  PALUS.    [Azoff,  Sea  of.] 

Mi^RA,  Dr.  Leach's  name  for  a  genus  of  Amphipodotts 
crustaceans. 

Example,  Mi^ra  grostimana^  Leach  {Cameer  Giommanu 
grossimanus,  Montagu).  *  Linn.  Trans.,'  ix^  Ub.  4,  Ig  i. 
Very  common  on  the  English  coasts,  where  it  is  found  ub4cr 
stones  and  rocks  at  low  water. 

MAESTLIN,  MICHAEL,  a  German  astfx>nomer.  lun 
about  the  year  1542,  nrobably  at  Tubingen,  in  WuicmWrr. 
at  the  universitv  of  wnich  nlace  he  held  the  appoiatmeot  ^ 
proressor  of  mathematics.  While  resident  in  luly  bt  bersiM 
acquainted  with  Galilei,  whose  conversion  fSrom  the  docsnae 
of  Ptolemy  to  that  of  Copernicus  is  partly  attnbuted  Vt 
some  authorities  to  the  arguments  adduced  by  Maestlia  ta 
favour  of  the  latter.  Upon  his  return  to  Germany  bt  W 
came  tutor  to  Kepler,  to  whom  he  behaved  with  iseried 
liberality;  for  notwithstanding  the  great  benefit  vkr^ 
Kepler  must  have  derived  from  his  instruction,  be  deda^i 
accepting  any  pecuniary  remuneration  wbaterer;  inAwi 
Kepler  does  not  appear  to  have  been  wanting  in  ^^nMxd^ 
towards  him,  for  both  in  his  '  Mysterium  Coemoer^bicsB.' 
and  in  a  letter  prefixed  to  the  *  Narrative  of  Rhetmu,'  kc 
acknowledges  the  great  encouragement  he  bad  mtvabit 
received  from  his  tutor;  and  at  a  later  period,  eWs 
Struggling  with  disappointment  and  poverty,  be  foeetfttod 
him  with  a  handsome  silver  cup,  Uoiring  an  apyeefrix'* 
inscriotion.  Maestlin  died  at  Tubingen,  in  1690.  Ha 
published  works  are:  1,  *De  Slellfi  nova.'  2, 'Epbrse- 
rides,  according  to  the  Prutenic  Tables  by  ErMm'<a 
Reinold,' 1551.  3, 'Thesis  de  Eclip&ibus.*  4,*OiismV' 
et  Demonstratio  Coroeto)  anni  1577  et  1578,*  Tubinfu  \iT\ 
4to.  5,  'Consideratio  et  Observatio  Comet*,*  1569:  Br- 
delb.,  1581.  6,  '  Alterum  Examen  Gregohani  ILeleodsA:. 
Tubing.,  1 586, 4to.  7, '  Epitome  Astronomisa,*  Tubtng.,  I  h:. 
1610,  &c.) 

(Watt's  Bibliotheca  Brit;  Button's  MathfmtxtumI  Dk 
tionary,  &c.) 

MAFFE'I,  SCIPIO'NE.  Mait^uis,  bora  at  T«p«a  ^ 
1675,  of  a  noble  family,  was  educated  in  ibe  eoilRfr  / 
Parma,  and  showed  an  early  aptitude  for  poetrr  and  ~ 
ture  in  general.  When  the  war  of  the  Speniah  ene 
broke  out,  he  entered  as  a  volunteer  the  Bavmhen 
in  which  his  brother  Alessandro  MalTei  held  the  rmk  *( 
general.  After  passing  some  time  in  Germanv  be  Mt  tft^ 
army  for  Italy  with  the  view  of  devoting  himMiif  eotiiely  t 
study.    He  wrote  upon  many  and  various  subject  and'  ( 

Snerallv  wrote  well.  His  principal  works  are^l.  *  U 
erope,'  a  tragedy,  the  first  written  in  Italian  which  de- 
serves the  name;  it  was  received  with  great  ap^^Me,  a»i 
went  through  seventy  editions  in  the  author^s  hfKnae.  ^ 
'  Verona  IlTustrata,*  which  is  the  principal  work  of  KiCpw 
and  full  of  antiquarian  and  historical  kerning.  TW  ftr«s 
part  contains  a  history  of  Verona  fVom  its  foundnkn  ie  ike 
time  of  Charlemagne ;  the  second  is  a  Ittervy 
Verona,  with  biographical  notices  of  the  nnlive 
the  third  is  a  stranger's  guide  to  all  the  retnarkable 
in  Verona  and  its  neighbourhood ;  in  tlie  fourtli  the  aat^r 
illustrates  the  Roman  amphitheatre  in  that  oty.  wli 
one  of  the  best  preserved  remains  of  the  kind.  Tbt 
work  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  sound  criticising  and 
the  various  features  of  the  social,  political*  and  intrilM^He 
state  of  that  part  of  Italy  during  a  long  courae  ef 


Delia  Scienza  chiamata  Cavalleresca  libri  Ui,' 
to  Pope  Clement  XI.,  in  which  he  combats  the  i 
duelling.  4,  Three  treatises  against  the  beliHl  tbs 
prevalent,  in  magic :  '  Arte  Magica  dileguata.'  1749;  *  Ar*» 
Magca  distrutta,'  1750;  'Arte  Magica  annkbdata.' t  r»  4 
Maffei  was  charged  by  one  Tartarotti  with  being  alaas*  aa 
infidel  because  he  did  not  believe  in  sorotfy.  5,  *Tiattnrv 
dei  Teatri  antichi  e  rooderni,'  in  which  be  look  op  the  «i« 
fence  of  theatrical  performexs  against  the  diuunctahfa  *£ 
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Ftther  Coneina,  a  Dominican,  who  attributed  to  them  all 
the  corruption  of  the  age.  Pope  Benedict  XIV.,  in  a  brief 
dated  the  5th  of  October,  1750,  addressed  to  Maffei,  testified 
bis  tall  ^probation  of  this  defence,  saying  that  *  theatres 
ought  not  to  be  suppressed,  but  that  the  performances 
ought  to  be  as  much  as  possible  honest  and  decorous.' 

Maffei  had  a  controversy  with  the  Jansenists  on  account 
of  something  which  he  wrote  concerning  the  bull  Unigeni- 
tus  [Jansknists]  ;  and  also  because  lie  maintained*  against 
two  priests  of  Verona  named  Ballerini,  that  it  was  lawful  to 
receive  a  moderate  interest  on  a  loan  of  money,  *  Impiego 
del  Danaro.'  The  Jansenist  party,  which  was  powerf\il  m 
North  Italy,  prevailed  on  the  Venetian  senate  to  exile 
Maffei,  who  was  then  seventy  years  of  age.  But  the  senate 
soon  perceived  their  error,  and  Maffei  was  honourably  re- 
called after  four  months,  and  re-entered  Verona  in  triumph. 
Maffei,  in  union  with  Vallisnieri  and  Zeno,  originated  the 
first  literary  Journal  which  appeared  in  Italy, '  Giornale  dei 
Letterati,*  begun  in  1710,  and  which  was  continued  till 
1730.  After  the  discontinuance  of  that  journal  he  wrote  a 
sort  of  continuation  of  it  under  the  name  of  '  Osservazioni 
Letterane,'  of  which  he  published  six  volumes. 

In  1 733  Maffei  visited.  France,  where  he  collected  the 
materials  for  his  work,'  GallisD  Antiquitates,*  which  he 
afterwards  published.  He  was  numbered  among  the 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Inscrip'tions.  From  France 
he  visited  England,  and  was  well  received  at  the  court  of 
George  II.,  especially  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  very 
fond  of  Italian  literature.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Socio ty»  and  the  university  of  Oxford,  which  he  also 
visited,  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  travelled 
through  Holland  and  Germany,  and  returned  to  Italy  after 
an  absence  of  four  years. 

Maffei  died  at  Verona  in  the  year  1755,  being  eighty 
years  of  age,  with  the  well  merited  reputation  of  one  of  the 
first  Italian  scholars  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

(Corniani,  Secoli  della  Letteraiura  Italiana  ;  J.  Pinde- 
monte,  Elogio  di  Scipione  Maffei,) 

There  is  another  but  much  older  writer  of  the  same 
name,  Giovanni  Maffei,  who  wrote  a  '  History  of  the  East 
Indies,'  in  Latin,  in  16  books,  of  which  an  Italian  transla- 
tion was  published  at  Florence  in  1 589. 

MAFRA  is  the  name  of  a  vast  and  magnificent  pile  of 
buildinM,  which  contain  a  church,  royal  palace,  and  convent, 
flituated  in  a  bleak  solitary  country  about  20  miles  north- 
west of  Lisbon,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  sea-coast 
It  was  founded  by  King  John  V.  in  the  year  1717,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Escurial  of  Spain.  The  plan  of  the  edifice 
forms  a  quadrangle,  measuring  from  east  to  west  760  feet, 
ftcd  from  north  to  south  670  feet.  In  the  centre  of  the 
vest  front  is  a  sort  of  Ionic  hexastyle  portico,  which  leads 
to  the  church ;  and  at  each  side  is  a  pavilion,  one  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  royal  family,  the  other  for  the  patriarch 
if  Lisbon  and  mitred  canons.  Another  part  of  the  building 
i^  the  monastery,  which  contains  300  cells,  a  college,  and  a 
library,  said  to  consist  of  between  40,000  and  50,000  volumes. 
The  church  is  adorned  with  numerous  columns  of  Carrara 
marble,  and  six  very  fine  columns  of  red  marble,  besides 
lar|^e  pannels  and  tables  of  perfectly  black  marble,  highly 
polished.  The  number  of  apartments  in  the  whole  building 
is  reckoned  at  866,  and  the  doors  and  windows  at  5200. 
Tile  whole  of  this  building  is  vaulted  and  covered  over 
with  flags,  forming  a  vast  terrace.  The  gardens  attached 
to  the  building  are  very  extensive,  and  enclosed  by  a  wall ; 
tbey  are  well  stored  with  a  variety  of  exotics,  imported  from 
Asia.  Africa,  and  America.  Father  Joam  de  rrado  pub- 
lished a  full  description  of  Mafra  in  1 751 .  The  small  town 
of  Mafra  has  grown  up  round  the  monastery.  (Kinsey, 
Portugal  Illustrated ;  Murphy,  Travels  in  Portugal.) 

MAGADOXO,  or  MUKDEjSSH  A,  a  town  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  Ajan.  The  town  is  situated 
about  2"*  30'  N.  lat.  and  45^  E.  longM  and  is  the  only  im- 
portant place  on  the  whole  coast  llie  harbour  is  formed 
W  a  long  coral  reef,  and  the  town  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
Umarween  and  Chamgany ;  the  latter  consists  entirely  of 
tombs.  Umarween  contains  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
stone  houses,  built  in  the  Spanish  style.  It  carries  on  some 
commerce  with  Arabia.  Its  exports  are  ivorv,  gum,  and  a 
particular  kind  of  cloth ;  it  imports  sugar,  aates,  salt-fish, 
arms,  and  slaves.  Its  sovereign  is  dependent  on  the  Iman 
of  Muscat  in  Arabia,  (Owens  Voyages  to  explore  the 
Shores  of  Africa^  Arabia^  and  Madagascar,) 
MAGALliAENS,  FERNANDO,  commonly  but  incoc- 


rectly  called  Magellan  was  one  of  the  moit  distinguished 
sea-officers  of  his  time,  and  as  a  na>'igator  and  discoverer 
only  inferior  to  Ck>lumbus.  He  was  bom  about  1470,  in 
some  place  in  Alemtejo,  and  entered  the  Portuguese  navy 
at  an  early  age.  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  East  Indies, 
where  he  served  for  five  years  under  Alfonso  Albuquerque, 
and  distinguished  himself  at  the  conquest  of  the  town  of 
Malacca  in  15 1 1.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Europe,  either 
from  discontent,  because  the  recompense  which  he  thought 
due  to  his  services,  and  which  he  had  demanded,  had  been 
refused,  or  through  fear  of  punishment  for  having  embezzled 
some  money  intrusted  to  him.  Being  desirous  to  distinguish 
himgelf  by  some  great  enterprise,  and  finding  that  the  nu- 
merous voyages  to  America  had  made  it  evident  that  this 
continent  extended  to  a  great  distance  towards  the  south, 
and  being  at  the  same  time  aware  that  the  Moluccas,  or 
Spice  Islands,  discovered  a  few  years  before,  were  situated 
much  farther  to  the  west,  he  revived  the  idea  of  Columbus 
of  sailing  to  Asia  by  a  westerly  course.  According  to  some 
authorities  he  proposed  the  enterprise  to  King  Emanuel,  who 
rejected  it ;  but  others  assert  that  he  made  the  proposal  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  court  of  Spain,  where  it  was  favour- 
ably received  by  Cardinal  Ximenes,  the  regent,  and  after- 
wards approved  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  A  squadron  of 
five  vessels,  with  236  men  on  board,  was  fitted  out  for  that 
purpose,  and  Magalhaens  left  S.  Lucar  de  Barameda  on  the 
20lh  September,  1519.  His  object  being  to  discover  a  strait 
or  open  sea,  which  would  take  him  to  the  Moluccas,  he 
directed  his  course  with  great  judgment  to  the  southern 
shores  of  Brazil,  and  entered  the  La  Plata  river,  but  he  was 
soon  convinced  that  it  was  not  a  strait.  He  then  sailed  south- 
ward, along  the  eastern  coast  of  America,  and  was  obliged 
to  pass  the  winter  in  the  harbour  of  8.  Julian  (near  50^  S. 
lat.),  where  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him.  In  de- 
tecting  and  putting  down  this  conspiracy  he  showed  great 
sagacity,  prudence, and  resolution.  He  discovered  and  entered 
the  strait,  which  heats  his  name,  abq||||the  end  of  October, 
1520,  and  reached  its  western  extremity  on  the  27th  of  Nov., 
when  he  entered  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  navigated  the  Pacific 
for  3  months  and  20  day^without  finding  an  island,  but  during 
this  course  he  enjoyed  continuous  fair  weather,  with  such 
favourable  winds,  that  he  bestowed  on  this  ocean  the  name 
of  Pacific,  which  it  still  bears.  The  length  of  the  voyage 
however  reduced  the  crew  to  the  greatest  distress  for  want 
of  food,  and  they  began  to  suffer  also  from  the  scurvy.  So 
great  were  their  hardships,  that  Pigafetta,  who  wrote  an 
account  of  this  voyage,  is  ftrmly  persuaded  that  an  expedi- 
tion round  the  world  would  never  be  undertaken  again ;  and 
indeed  more  than  fifty  years  elapsed  between  the  voyage 
of  Magalhaens  and  that  of  Drake  (1577).  On  the  6th  of 
March,  1521,  Ma^haens  arrived  at  a  group  of  islands, 
which  he  called  Los  Ladrones,  from  the  inclination  to 
theft  which  the  inhabitants  displayed.  After  having  re- 
fVeshed  his  crew,  he  continued  his  course  westward,  and  dis- 
covered the  extensive  group  of  the  Philippines,  which  he 
called  the  archipelago  of  S.  Lazaro.  He  induced  a  chief- 
tain of  the  island  of  Zeba  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty 
of  the  king  of  Spain,  promising  to  assist  him  in  subduing 
his  enemies.  With  this  view  he  undertook  an  expedition 
against  the  chieftain  of  the  small  island  of  Matan,  but  he 
was  courageously  resisted  by  the  inhabitants,  and  killed  in 
the  contest.  The  command  of  his  vessels  devolved  on  Juan 
Sebastian  del  Cano,  who  conducted  them  to  the  Moluccas, 
and  thence  to  Spain. 

MAGALHAENS,  STRAITS  OF,  commonly  called  Uie 
Straits  qfMagellant  \%  the  most  extensive  known  strait  on 
the  surfkce  of  the  globe.  Its  length  in  a  straight  line  is 
above  200  miles;  but  if  the  three  great  bends  are  taken  into 
the  account,  it  is  rather  more  than  300  miles.  It  divides 
the  continent  of  South  America  firom  the  South  American 
Archipelago,  commonly  called  Tierra  del  Fuego.  The 
eastern  entrance  is  formed  by  Cape  de  las  Virgines  on  the 
continent  and  by  Cape  del  Espiritu  Santo,  or  Queen  Ca- 
therine's Foreland,  which  is  on  King  Charles's  Southland, 
the  largest  of  the  islands  composing  Tierra  dd  Fuego.  At 
its  western  entrance  are  Capie  Pillar  on  the  south,  on  the 
island  of  South  Desolation,  and  Cape  Victorv  on  the  north, 
on  a  small  island  belonging  to  Queen  Aaelaide's  Archi- 
pelago. The  most  northern  bend  of  the  Strait  approaches 
53^  10'S.lat,and  the  most  southern  Inlet,  called  Admiralty 
Sound,  55®  S.  latitude  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  strait 
is  situated  m  about  68®  20'  W.  long.,  and  the  western  in 
about  74®  40^. 
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TluB  ttimit  may  be  eonsidered  at  divided  into  three  parts. 
The  eastern  part  extends  from  Cape  de  las  Virgines  to  Cape 
Negro,  and  ito  direction  as  flir  as  the  first  Narrow  is  nearly 
west,  but  afterwards  to  the  south  of  west.  In  two  places 
tlie  strait  contracU  to  a  width  of  five  or  six  miles,  forming 
the  two  Narrows,  of  which  the  eastern  is  called  De  U  Es- 
peransa.  and  the  second  that  of  S.  Simon.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  and  dangerous  to  pass  through  these  Narrows  Arom 
cast  to  west,  as  western  winds  prevail  in  them  nearly  all 
the  year  round,  and  the  western  currents,  which  set  through 
them,  sometimes  acquire  such  strength  as  to  run  more  than 
seven  miles  an  hour,  a  rate  which  approaches  the  rapidity  of 
a  mountain-torrent.  The  eastern  part  of  the  strait  is  not 
encumbered  with  islands  and  diSs,  except  at  its  western 
extremity  near  Cape  Negro,  where  there  occurs  the  island 
of  Isabella  and  some  smaller  ones,  as  well  as  some  shoals. 
The  country  on  both  sides  of  tliis  part  of  the  strait  is  rather 
level,  except  ^lat  at  some  distance  from  the  shore  a  range 
of  hills  rises  on  each  side  to  a  moderate  height,  but  with 
rather  a  precipitous  ascent  No  trees  grow  in  this  country ; 
the  bushes  are  few  in  number  and  stunted,  and  the  grass 
coarse  though  abundant 

The  central  portion  of  the  strait,  flrom  Cape  Negro  to 
Cape  Froward,  hes  north  and  south,  and  is  the  widest 
part,  extending  in  two  large  inlets,  called  the  Useless  B»y 
and  Admiralty  Sound,  deep  into  King  Charles's  Southland. 
Tbis  part  of  the  strait  is  the  easiest  to  navigate,  being 
free  fVom  inlands  and  cliffs,  except  the  large  island  of  Daw- 
son. The  country  on  both  sides  rises  into  high  mountains, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Froward  and  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  King  Charles's  Southland.  Some  of  the 
peaks  are  above  the  snow-hne,  which  here  occurs  at  al>out 
3500  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Mount  Sarmiento  on  Tierra 
del  Fuego  attains  the  height  of  6000  feet.  Between 
the  mounUins  there  are  valleys  of  some  extent,  which,  as 
well  as  the  lower  part  of  the  mountains  themselves,  are 
covered  with  a  heai^owth  of  timber-trees. 

The  western  part  of  the  strait  extends  from  Capo  Froward 
to  Cape  Pillar,  in  a  direction  nearly  southeast  and  north- 
west. This  part  is  veiv  difficult  to  navigate  on  account  of 
iu  narrowness,  the  width  varying  between  5  and  26  miles, 
and  also  by  reason  of  the  numberless  dills  and  islets,  with 
which  the  shores,  especially  on  the  north  side,  are  lined. 
To  these  disadvantages  must  be  added  the  north-western 
gales,  which  sweep  with  incredible  force  along  the  diannel 
of  the  strait.  The  mountains  on  each  side  are  not  so  high 
as  along  the  central  portion,  and  rarely  attain  the  snow- 
line ;  but  their  huge  masses  approach  so  close  to  the  shores 
that  in  many  places  it  is  difficult  to  find  as  much  level 
ground  as  is  required  to  place  a  boat  upon.  Land-locked 
basins  of  moderate  extent  however  occur  in  several  places, 
and  afford  safe  hartMurs.  The  mountains,  which  consist 
mostly  of  granite  and  greenstone,  are  irregularly  heaped 
together;  most  of  them  for  two-thirds  of  their  height  are 
covered  with  trees  of  a  stunted  growth.  Two  large  inland 
salt-water  lakes  are  united  with  this  portion  of  the  strait 
Neariy  opposite  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  large 
island  of  South  Desolation  [Fukoo]  a  diannel  opens  east- 
ward into  the  continent.  This  strait,  called  Jerome  Chan- 
nel, leads  to  Otway  Water,  a  large  inland  sea  SO  miles  long, 
trending  to  the  north-east,  and  separated  from  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  strait  only  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  From  this 
lake  another  channel,  cdled  Fitaroy  Channel,  12  miles  long, 
leads  in  a  north-west  direction  to  another  inland  lake,  call^ 
Skyring  Water,  which  is  about  84  miles  long  and  12  wide. 
The  country  bordering  these  lakes  on  the  south  and  west 
is  hi|:h,  rocky,  and  mostlv  covered  with  trees ;  whilst  that 
which  encloses  them  on  the  east  and  north  is  a  low,  undu- 
lating, grassy  plain,  without  trees. 
The  Strait  of  Magalhaens  was  discovered  by  Fernando 


Magalbaens  in  1620.  The  Spanish  government  caused  a 
settlement  to  be  made  on  the  northern  shore,  in  the  central 
part  of  the  strait,  by  that  skilfdl  navigator  Sarmiento,  in 
1683  or  1684.  The  settlement  was  called  San  Fehpe,  and 
was  visit«d  in  1687  by  Cavendish,  who  found  the  settlers 
perishing  with  oold,  hunger,  and  disease.  From  that  time 
the  plaee  was  called  Port  de  Hambre  or  Port  Famine,  and 
was  soon  after  abandoned. 

The  strait  was  formerly  much  navigated  by  vessels  bound 
for  the  haiiiettrs  en  the  western  eoast  of  America ;  but  the 
navigation  was  always  dangerous  and  tedious.  Magalhaens 
had  the  good  fortune  to  traverse  it  in  less  than  thirty  days, 
but  his  suooessort  have  frequently  employed  doable  or  triple 


that  time  in  passing  through  the  ttmit  f^on  SMt  fts  wmL 
The  difficulty  is  produced  by  the  nearly  contbraona  weiriera 
galea,  the  great  strength  and  irregularity  of  IW  cwmaii^ 
tue  numerous  rocks  and  clift  in  the  weetsin  part  «f  ik« 
strait,  and  the  great  humidity  of  the  climate,  wbtc4  *mim- 
ders  scurvy  and  other  diseases.  In  sailing  rooad^^ 
Horn  only  the  first  two  difficulties  are  encoaoiercd,  Wt 
the  climate  is  much  colder,  and  snow  and  sleeC  ar«  nuiaaaL 
The  ^eat  improvements  in  navigation  in  modem  tiBMs  ^t 
depnved  the  voyage  round  the  Cape  of  most  of  iia  4ft* 
cutties,  but  they  have  not  in  the  same  dtgwe  Iseeeoed  ibcat 
which  are  encountered  in  traversing  the  straiL  At  prwent 
a  vessel  rarely  enters  the  strait  nnleos  sent  Vy  aooNr  govern- 
ment for  a  special  purpose. 

(Cordova's  Voyage  qf  Di^eopery  to  tim  SfrojJ  0^  Ma- 
gellan ;  Capt.  Phillip  Parker  King's  Qftterwaiiiom  mkm  ike 
Oeograpky  of  the  Southern  ErtremUf  tff  So«<A  JfaMrv<w. 
&c.,  in  the  London  Geogr,  Journal,  voL  I ;  The  Chmi  •/ 
the  Strait  qf  yfagalhaent,eurvetfed  by  Captain  P.  P.  King* 
R.N.,  1826,  1830.) 
MAG  AS.  [Branchioposa,  vol.  v.,  p.  318.] 
MAGAZINE,  a  strong  building,  constructed  menny 
of  brick  or  stone  within  a  fortifted  plare,  or  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  a  military  or  naval  station,  in  crdcr  to  eontata 
in  security  the  gunpowder  or  other  warlike  ctor«  whM4 
may  be  necessary  for  the  defonee  of  the  place,  or  fbv  tie 
use  of  the  troops  who  are  to  perform  mililery  doty  in  Ob 
province  or  district. 

On  account  of  the  liability  of  gunpowder  to  beossne  4tte- 
riorated  by  humidity  and  by  venations  in  the  alate  «f  tW 
air,  the  buildings  in  which  it  is  contained  are  roostraclid 
with  every  precaution  necessary  to  ensure  dijneas»  aad,  ss 
nearly  as  possible,  a  uniformity  of  temperature  within  thoa. 
They  are  generally  in  places  reknote  nora  other  hofldfligf ; 
they  are  furnished  with  metallic  conductor^  in  order  lo 
avert  danger  fW>m  lightning ;  and,  for  security  agotnat  tht 
attempts  of  ill-disposed  persons,  they  are  sorroundod  k;  t 
wall  and  ditch.  When  in  situations  where  they  naw  bscnaa 
the  objects  of  hostile  measures,  they  are  maie  iheil- 
proof. 

A  magasine  within  the  walls  of  a  fertreaa  ia  onaBr 
formed  on  an  esplanade ;  and,  if  small,  it  may  bo  in  dH 
interior  of  some  bastion  remote  ^m  the  front  agaiiuc  vlarfa 
an  attack  of  the  enemy  is  hkely  to  be  directed.  Bat  t 
would  be  preferable  that  such  buildings  should  be  ia  mm 
work  beyond  the  main  rampart  of  the  plae^  that  ts 
accident  may  be  attended  with  as  little  dotrisMBt  si 
possible. 

The  powder  required  for  the  immediate  servieo  of  tht 
works  on  the  front  attacked  is  taken  fhmi  the  fBRsl 
magazine,  and  placed  in  what  are  called  ejcpenm  emge^ 
Ktnea ;  that  is,  in  temporary  bomb-proof  buddinga,  m  la 
casemates  formed  in  the  rampart  along  that  fiunt,  fton 
whence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  batteries.  These  meemaim  m 
eouterreine  should  be  as  well  ventilated  as  poodbk.  bf 
having  doors  and  windows  in  the  interior  aide  of  the  na- 
part,  and  loop-holes  or  small  perforations  on  the  ade  ont 
to  the  main  ditch.  They  sometimes  consititiite  chr  eoli 
bombprootii  belonging  to  a  fortress;  and  thcu  tbsy  heeaa^ 
of  the  jitmost  importance,  serving  as  well  for  the  afco4t  of 
the  troops,  when  not  on  duty,  as  for  the  preeemtmi  ef  th» 
powder  and  stores.  [Bomb-proof;  Casemate]  la  aork 
situations  however,  as  magazines,  they  are  subject  to  asoc 
disadvantages  from  which  isolated  buildings  are  ttm;  U 
besides  the  humidity,  which  the  means  they  wmmm  1U 
ventiUtion  are  not  sufficient  entirely  to  remoro,  t&e  klewiaf 
up  of  any  one  by  an  accident  would  evidently  deetvof  t^ 
rompart,  and  expose  the  place  to  the  risk  of  an  mini^aii 
assault  And  when  the  vault  springs  from  the  back  of  tie 
wall  which  constitutes  the  exterior  revftment  of  the  nm- 
part  on  any  foce  of  the  work,  its  lateral  precsofe  ovaM 
focilitate  the  formation  of  a  breach  by  overtnming  the  wal 
as  soon  as  the  latter  became  weakened  by  the  lire  Uwm  the 
enemy*s  battering  artillery. 

The  dimensions  of  magazines  are  neoessar6y  deptadMC 
on  the  quantitv  of  powder  which  they  mav  be  10401101  ^ 
contain.  Vauban,  m  his  'Traits  sur  la  Di/enee  <to  flhew>* 
speaking  of  such  as  are  made  in  the  ramparts  of  fortnmaa, 
recommends  them  to  be  from  eight  to  tweho  leel  wide, 
with  semicircular-headed  vaults ;  and  he  propoees  dMt  tW 
barrels  of  powder  should  be  placed  in  them  in  two  re9% 
with  apasnsge  from  three  to  ronr  foot  wide atoog  the  m^ 
die.    Iiie  great  magaiinea  which  b«re  been  1 
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ttus  eountry  consist  of  several  parallel  vaults,  separated  from 
each  other  by  brick  partition-walb,  in  which  are  doorways 
for  aflfording  lateral  communication.  Each  vault  is  about 
ninety  fbet  long  and  nineteen  feet  wide  internally,  and  it 
bu  a  door  at  each  extremity.  The  side  walls  are  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  thick,  and  are  strengthened  by  buttresses  built 
at  intenrals  against  them.  The  concave  or  interior  suHhce 
of  each  vault,  in  a  vertical  and  transverse  section,  is  nearly 
of  a  parabolical  figtue,  above  the  springing  courses ;  and 
(he  exterior  surface  has  the  form  of  two  inclined  planes 
meeting  in  a  longitudinal  ridge-line  above  the  middle  of 
the  vault.  The  thickness  of  the  brickwork  fbrming  the 
Ttulted  roof  is  therefore  various :  at  the  crown  it  is  seven 
or  eight  feet,  and  on  the  hances  about  three  feet,  this  being 
considered  sufficient  to  resist  the  shock  of  felling  shells. 
The  vault,  on  the  exterior  of  the  inclined  planes,  is  covered 
with  fiat  tiles,  and  the  flutter  between  every  two  roofe  with 
iheet-lead  or  copper.  The  height  interiorly,  from  the  level 
of  the  floor  to  the  crown  of  the  arch,  is  nineteen  feet;  and 
the  lines  at  which  the  vaulting  springs  fh)m  the  side  walls 
are  at  half  that  distance  above  the  floor.  The  narrow  ver- 
tical perforations  which  are  made  through  the  side  and 
end  walls,  for  tbe  purpose  of  giving  air  to  the  intenor,  are 
cut  so  as  to  leaTO  a  solid  block  or  traverse  of  the  brickwork 
in  the  middle  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall ;  the  line  of  the 
perforation  branching  laterally  from  its  general  direction, 
and  passing  along  the  two  sides  of  the  traverse.  By  this 
construction,  while  air  is  admitted,  no  object  capable  of 
doing  mischief  can  be  thrown  in  ih>m  the  exterior  of  the 
building.  The  flooring-planks  are,  of  course,  laid  on  joists 
raised  considerably  above  the  ground.  One  vault;  of  the 
dimensions-  above  given,  would  contain  3500  barrels,  or 
225,000  lbs.  of  powder. 

When  the  roof  of  a  magazine  is  covered  with  earth  to  the 
height  of  several  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  it  eflfhe- 
tuafly  against  the  effect  of  felling  shells,  the  rain-water 
absorbed  by  the  earth  may  at  length  penetrate  through  the 
brickwork  to  the  interior  of  the  building.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent this  effect  it  has  been  proposed  that  the  roof  shoula  be 
covered  with  common  hollow  tiles,  having  their  concave 
surfaces  upwards,  and  that,  over  those,  boards  should  be  laid 
to  carry  the  earth.  The  absorbed  water  would  thus  drain 
off  in  the  channels  formed  by  the  tiles,  and  be  conveyed 
away  by  the  gutters  between  the  roofs. 

MAODAI-EN  college,  Oxford,  was  founded  in 
1456,  by  William  of  Waynfleet,  successively  head  master  of 
Winchester  and  Eton  schools,  and  provost  of  Eton,  bishop 
of  Winchester,  and  at  the  same  time  lord  high  chancellor 
of  England,  fbr  a  president,  40  fellows,  30  scholars  called 
Dtmies,  a  schoolmaster,  an  usher,  four  chaplains,  an  or- 
ganist, eight  clerks,  and  16  choristers.  Of  the  Fellows 
nve  must  be  of  the  diocese  of  Winchester;  seven  of  the^ 
county  of  Lincoln ;  four  of  the  county  of  Oxford ;  three  of 
^e  county  of  Berks ;  four  of  the  diocese  of  Norwich ;  two 
of  the  diocese  of  York  or  Durham,  one  of  the  county  of 
York,  but  in  both  cases  with  preference  to  priests  ;  two  of 
the  diocese  of  Chichester ;  two  of  the  county  of  Gloucester ; 
two  of  the  county  of  Warwick ;  one  of  the  county  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  one  of  the  county  of  Kent ;  one  of  the  county  of 
Nottingham ;  one  of  the  county  of  Essex ;  one  of  the  connty 
of  Somerset ;  one  of  the  city  of  London ;  one  of  the  county 
of  Northampton  ;  one  of  the  county  of  Wilts.  The  Demies 
may  be  elected  (torn  any  of  the  above-mentioned  dioceses  or 
counties,  with  the  exception  of  York  and  Durham.  The 
Visitor  is  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

The  patronage  of  this  College  consists  of  rectories  and 
vicarages  in  dimBrent  counties,  with  two  perpetual  curacies, 
thirty-seven  in  number.  ^ 

The  number  of  members  upon  the  college  books  in  1838 
was  197. 

Among  the  eminent  persons  who  received  their  education 
at  this  college  are  cardinals  Wolsey  and  Pole,  bbhops  War- 
ner, Hough,  and  Home,  dean  Colet,  Linacre,  lily  the 
grammarian.  Fox,  the  martyrologist,  Godwin,  the  Hebrew 
•ntiouary.  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  Hampden,  Dr.  Hammond, 
Dr.  Heylin,  Elisha  Coles,  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  Addison, 
Gibbon,  and  Dr.  Chandler. 

Magdalen  College  stands  upon  a  plot  of  ground  at  the 
entranceof  Oxford  ft'om  London,  bounded  on  its  east  side 
by  the  Cherwell.  The  buildings  are  extensive.  In  one 
comer  of  the  entrance  court  stands  the  stone  pulpit  from 
which  the  University  sermon  on  St.  John  the  Baptist's 
day  Qsed  to  bo  preached.    This  court  leads  into  a  larger 


quadrangle,  which  contains  the  chapel,  hall,  and  library. 
South  of  the  chapel  and  on  the  south  side  of  what  is  called 
the  Chaplain's  court  stands  the  tower  of  the  college,  the. 
beautiful  proportions  of  which  render  it  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments  of  Oxford.  The  great  quadrangle  was  begun  by 
the  founder  in  1473,  though  not  finished  till  after  his  death. 
The  foundation  of  the  tower  was  laid  in  1 492.  Previous  to 
the  Reformation  a  mass  of  requiem  for  the  soul  of  Henry 
VU.  used  to  be  performed  upon  the  top  of  this  tower  every 
May-day  early  in  the  morning ;  this  was  afterwards  com- 
muted (tat  a  few  pieces  of  music,  which  are  still  executed 
on  that  day  by  the  choristers,  for  which  the  rectory  of  Slim- 
bridge  in  Gloucestershire  pays  annually  the  sum  of  10/. 
The  foundations  of  what  are  called  the  *New  Buildings'  of 
this  college,  on  the  north  side  of  the  great  quadrangle, 
were  laid  in  1733. 

The  chapel  of  this  college,  which  had  been  refitted 
and  decorated  in  an  incongruous  manner  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  was  restored  to  its  former  magnificence  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Cottingham  in  1833.  The  fine  picture 
of  *  Our  Saviour  bearing  nis  Cross,'  over  the  communion 
table,  ranks  among  the  best  paintings  in  Oxford.  It  has 
been  attributed  by  some  to  ^uido,  and  by  others  to  Lu- 
dovico  Caracoi,  but  it  is  now  given  to  Morales.  It  was 
brought  (torn  Vigo  in  1 702. 

(Gutchs  ColL  and  Halls  of  Os^d;  Clialmers's  Hist,  of 
the  Univ.  qfOxf,,  8vo.  Oxf.,  1810 ;  Oaford  Unit.  Calendar^ 
1838.) 

MAGDALEN  HALL,  Oxford.  The  school,  with  the 
refectory  and  chambers  erected  by  Bishop  Waynfleet  for 
students  previous  to  admission  into  his  college,  and  adjoin- 
ing its  buildings,  obtained  the  anpellation  of  St  Mary 
Magdalen  Hall  as  early  as  1 487,  ana  was  governed  by  one 
of  the  Fellows  till  1602,  when  it  became  an  independent 
hall.  The  President  and  Fellows  of  Magdalen  College, 
being  desirous  of  recovering  this  site,  obtained,  in  1816,  an 
act  of  parliament  which  authorised  them  to  prepare  for  the 
reception  of  this  society  Hertford  College,  which  had  lapsed 
to  the  crown,  and  the  Principal  aUd  other  members  removed 
there  on  its  completion  in  1822. 

This  Hall  is  possessed  of  one  benefice,  the  rectory  of  South 
Moreton  in  Berkshire.  It  has  also  several  exhibitions 
and  scholarships^  open  to  competition,  left  by  different 
founders. 

The  original  foundation  of  Magdalen  Hall  boasted  among 
the  names  of  its  more  eminent  members  those  of  bishop 
Wilkins,  Warner  and  Daniel  the  poets,  Sir  Harry  Vane, 
Sir  Julius  C8Dsar»  Lord  Clarendon,  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
Sydenham,  Dr.  Pocock,  afterwards  of  Corpus  College,  Dr. 
Hickes,  afterwards  of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Plot,  Sir  George  Wheler, 
and  Dr.  Nichols,  the  commentator  on  the  liturgy. 

The  buildings  of  the  old  Hall  were  destroyed  by  an  acci- 
dental fire,  Jan.  9th,  1820. 

(Chalmers,  ut  supr.,  vol.  iL  453 ;  Oaford  Univ.  Calenddr, 
1838;  Gent,  Mag,,  vol.  xc,  P.  ii.,  p.  78.) 

MAGDALEN  COLLEGE,  Cambri4:e,  was  built  by 
Edward  Stafford,  duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  year  1519, 
under  the  name  of  Buckingham  House,  on  the  site  of  an 
antient  hostel  belonging  to  the  abbeys  of  Ely,  Ramsey,  and 
Walden,  in  which  some  of  the  monks  of  those  monasteries 
resided  mm  time  to  time.  At  a  much  more  remote  date  it 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  original  site  of  Barn- 
well  Priory,  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  not  having 
completed  the  building  ftt  the  time  of  bis  attainder,  the 
college  fell  to  the  crown  and  was  granted  to  Thomas,  lord 
Audley,  lord  high  chancellor  of  England,  who  in  1542 
endowed  it  for  a  Master  and  four  Fellows. 

Beside  the  foundation  fellowships  left  by  lord  Audley, 
this  College  has  thirteen  bye-fellowships ;  one  of  them  is  a 
travelling  fellowship  left  by  the  Rev.  Drue  Drury,  worth 
upwards  of  200/.  per  annum,  but  tenable  for  only  nine 
vears,  and  appropriated  to  the  county  of  Norfolk.  The 
Master  has  the  sole  appointment  to  this  fellowship,  and  the 
holder  must  be  in  holy  orders  or  designed  for  sucn. 

The  mastership  of  this  College  is  m  the  gift  of  the  pos- 
sessor of  Audley  End. 

Beside  the  fellowships,  there  are  43  scholarships 
belonging  to  this  College,  founded  by  different  benefectors, 
some  of  considerable,  others  of  smaller  value ;  four  of  them 
are  appropriated  to  Shrewsbury  school;  two  to  natives  of 
Shropshire;  two  to  scholars  from  Wisbeach  school; 
four  to  Leeds,  Halifex,  and  Haversham  schools;  and  one 
to  King's  College,  London.  ^^  ^ 
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The  fbundation*ettate  of  lord  Audley  eontists  of  tbe  im- 
propriate parsonage  of  St  Catharine  Cree  Church,  in 
London,  and  also  a  considerable  part  of  the  city  antiently 
called  Coveut  Garden  Christ  Church.  The  benefices  in  the 
gift  of  the  College,  exclusive  of  the  vicarage  of  St.  Catha- 
rine Cree  in  London,  are,  the  rectorv  of  Stanton  St  Michael 
in  Cambridgeshire,  the  rectories  of  Anderby  and  Comber- 
worth  united,  and  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Grainthorpe  in 
JJncolnshire ;  the  rectory  of  Ellingham  in  Norfolk  (annexed 
to  the  mastership  by  act  of  parliament) ;  the  rectory  of 
Aldrington  in  Sussex,  and  the  vicarage  of  Steeple  Ashton  in 
Wilts.  Tho  Master  has  the  sole  patronageofl>teeple  Ashton. 
Among  the  eminent  persons  who  have  been  members  of 
Magdalen  College  are  lord  keeper  Bridgman,  bishop 
Walton,  editor  of  the  Polyglot  Bible,  Or.  Howell,  the  hiato- 
toriaii,  bishop  Cumberland,  and  Dr.  Daniel  Waterland. 

This  College,  which  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Cam, 
consists  of  two  small  courts.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
second  is  a  stone  building,  the  body  of  which  is  appropriated 
to  the  reception  of  the  Pepysian  Library.  This  library  was 
bequeathed  to  the  College  by  Samuel  Pepys,  Esq.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Admiralty  in  the  reigns  of  kinp  Charles  IL  and 
kin^  James  IL,  and  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 
University.  Its  contents  are  matchless  both  in  variety  and 
condition.  With  a  few  exceptions  in  morocco  and  vellum, 
they  are  all  in  a  uniform  binding  in  calf,  gilr.  .Beside  nu- 
merous manuscripts,  this  librarv  is  remarkably  rich  in  works 
from  the  presses  of  Caxton,  Wynkyn  do  Worde,  and  other 
early  English  printers.  It  contains  a  curious  collection  of 
engraved  English  portraits,  numerous  topographical  prints 
and  drawings,  and  a  very  rare  and  extensive  collection  of 
early  balla£.  There  is  an  enumeration  of  some  of  the 
most  interesting  works  in  (his  library  in  Hartshome*8  Book 
Barities  in  the  Unwerniy  qf  Cambridge,  Svo.,  London, 
1829,  p.  217-269. 

The  number  of  members  on  the  boards  of  this  College, 
March  12,  1838,  was  188. 

(L^sons's  Cambridgeehire,  pp.  123, 124;  Cambridge  Uni- 
verstiy  Calendar  for  1838.) 
MAGDALE'NA,  River.  [Granada,  New.] 
MAGDEBURG,  one  of  the  three  governments  of  the 
Prussian  province  of  Saxony,  is  composed  of  the  antient 
duchy  of  Magdeburg,  the  county  of  Barby,  the  bailliwick  of 
Gommem  (without  the  circle  of  the  Saal),  the  Altemark 
(Old  Mark),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  the  bailliwick  of 
Klotxe,  the  principality  of  Halberstadt,  with  Derenburg, 
Quedlinburg,  Wernigerode,  and  Schauen.  Its  area  is  4410 
square  miles,  and  the  population,  according  to  the  census  of 
1837,  amounted  to  598,981.  The  government  is  divided 
into  fifteen  circles.  The  country  is  one  of  the  finest  parta 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  fertile  and 
level  tract ;  the  hills  in  the  south-west,  which  are  offsets  of 
the  Han,  are  low,  and  in  other  parts  the  surface  is  merely 
varied  by  gentle  elevations.  [Saxony,  Prussian  Pro- 
vince OF.]  ^ 

The  duchy  of  Magdeburg  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  government  of  the  same  name ;  which  contains  only  a 
part  of  the  duchy,  the  other  part  being  in  the  government 
of  Merseburg. 

MAGDEBURG,  the  capiUlnotonly  of  theffovemmentbut 
of  the  province  of  Saxony,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
main  arm  of  the  Elbe,  in  52**  8'  N.  lat.  and  1 1""  39'  E.  long. 
It  is  a  fortress  of  the  first  rank,  and  one  of  the  most  im* 
portant  bulwarks  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  The  city  con- 
sists of  four  parts  and  two  separate  suburbs: — 1,  The  old 
town,  or  principal  fortress  along  the  Elbe,  with  eleven  bas- 
tions and  ten  small  ravelins  between  them,  with  various 
other  works.  They  are  everywhere  strengthened  by  a 
double,  and  in  some  parts  by  a  triple-covered  way,  and  by 
mines.  South  of  the  old  town  lies — %  the  Stern,  a  square 
casemated  tenaillc,  built  under  Federick  IL  by  General 
Wallrave,  who  died  here  in  a  prison  erected  by  himself, 
wliere  he  was  confined  for  treachery.  Between  the  Stern 
and  the  old  town  there  was  formerly  a  suburb  called  Suden- 
burg,  which  was  pulled  down  in  1811  by  the  French,  who 
built  on  the  site  Fort  Napoleon,  now  called  Fort  Scham- 
horst.  The  lon^  bridge,  over  the  broadest  arm  of  the  Elbe, 
leads  from  the  cuy  to— 3,  the  citadel,  built  in  1680,  on  an 
island,  by  king  Frederick  L  Over  the  two  smaller  arms  of 
the  Elbe,  beyond  it,  there  are  drawbridges ;  and  beyond  lies 
— 4.  Friedrichstadt,  or  Thurmschance  {i,e.  Tower  Fort), 
wliirU  defends  the  entrance  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe, 
where  the  newly-built  Frederick-WiUiam  bridge,  1080  feet 


long,  leads  over  the  low  ground  on  tbe  bank  of  tW  rmr. 
The  suburb  of  Neustadt,  lying  to  (he  north,  as  bamf  um 
near  to  the  fortifications,  was  partly  destroyed  m  Ihtt  V* 
the  Prussians,  and  entirely  demolished  in  loll  aad  lii's 
by  the  French,  together  with  the  adjoining  sobori  U 
Sudenburg.     It  has  been  partly  rebuilt  moe  1816. 

Magdeburg,  like  most  old  continental  towns,  bM  m  ft- 
noral  narrow  and  crooked  streeta,  but  having  bcm  ivMi 
since  its  destruction  by  Tilly  in  1631,  it  is  better  am- 
structed  than  many  antient  cities.  Among  the  isore  reouii- 
able  buildings  are~tlie  townhall,  built  io  1691,  the  duraf 
palace,  the  provincial  as8embly-houss,thearti]tef7  barracks, 
the  government-house,  and  the  thattr*.  Tbe  crlebratcH 
cathedral  was  completed  in  1363,  after  baviof  beeo  IM 
years  building.    It  has  two  steeples  360  ttH  bi|K  ^  ^"4^7 


nave  supported  by  twelve  pillars,  a  high  altar  <rf  lasaar. 
pulpit  of  alabaater,  aod  a  M 
Tliere  are  twelve  churcbe^  i 


forty-five  smaller  altars,  a 
of  one  block  of  porphyry, 
of  which  is  Roman  Catholic.  There  are  two  larp  aqosft^ 
the  old  market-place,  in  which  is  the  statue  uf  Cbt  c«- 
peror  Otho  the  Great,  erected  in  973,  and  the  aihmdnl 
square,  which  is  surrounded  by  handsome  bmUtngs  aod 
avenues  of  trees.  The  public  esitablishmenta  aod  ehaiilaUb 
and  scientific  institutions  are  numerous  and  well  eondnci*! ; 
and  as  the  city,  with  a  population  of  50,000,  is  the  esfvtsl  ef 
the  province  of  Saxony,  as  well  as  of  the  govmawat  mi 
circle,  the  residence  of  the  chief  president*,  of  a  Pi  i<  wtisr 
bishop,  and  the  heed-quarters  of  the  fourth  eorps  «f  ihs 
Prussian  army,  with  several  pnblio  libraries,  coUeetwos  of 
pictures,  literary  and  other  clubs,  and  all  kinds  of  pt^bbc 
amusements,  such  as  theatres,  balls,  ooncerta,  fcc,  ii  m 
accounted  a  very  agreeable  place  of  residence^  It  hm 
aUo  considerable  manufactures,  extensive  breweries  sad 
distilleries,  and  a  very  active  trade.  Magdeburig  »  ri^  • 
historical  recollections;  the  most  celobrated  and  uniortvBati 
event  in  its  annals  is  its  capture  by  storm  on  tb»  lilk  ol 
May,  1631,  by  the  Austrian  general  Tilly,  when  it  was  ghcB 
to  pillage  for  three  days,  and  30,000  of  tbe  inhabitmu  wtn 
put  to  the  sword ;  the  whole  cihr,  except  the  caihediiL  9ot 
of  the  churches,  and  about  1 30  houses,  was  at  the  same  osm 
reduced  to  ashes. 

(Rathmann,  Geichichie  der  Stadi  Magdeburg:  SAoBa 
Thirty  Years"  War;  Hassel,  Stein.  &c.) 
MAGELLAN.    [Maoalbabns.] 
MAGELL.\NIC  CIX)UDS.    [Nbbul*.] 
MAGGIO'RE,  LAGO.    [Laoo  Maooiom.] 
MAGI,  the  name  of  the  priests  among  tbe  Modes  ni 
Persians,  whose   religious  doctrines  and  ceremooies  sm 
explained  under  Zoboaster.    The  Magi  formed  ooe  af  the 
six  tribes  into  which  the  Modes  were  oriffinally  dzviM 
(Herodot.L  101);  but  on  the  downfall  of  tbe  IlediaacH|0t 
they  continued  to  retain  at  the  court  of  their  conaiiena  s 
great  degree  of  power  and  authority.     It  woola  ayfca; 
however  that  they  did  not  witness  with  tndiflemior  th* 
sovereignty  pass  from  the  Modes  to  the  Persians ;  aad  it 
was  probably  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  tbe  whole  order  thsl 
a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  deprive  Cambyaea  of  tbe  tkm* 
by  representing  one  of  their  order  as  Smerdia,  tbe  ssb  «f 

§rrus,  who  had  been  previously  put  to  death  by  hi*  hncJHr. 
erodotus,  who  has  given  the  history  of  this  coaiBpincy  ai 
length,  evidently  regarded  it  as  a  plot  on  tbe  part  ol  iba 
Magi  to  restore  the  sovereignty  to  the  Medea*  sinos  ba  f»- 
presents  Cambyses  on  his  death-bed  as  comnrmg  the 
Persians  to  prevent  tbe  Modes  ftom  obtaining  tbe  sev**" 
macy  again  (Herodot.,  iii.  65) ;  and  the  Persians  tlMmsliw 
must  have  looked  upon  it  in  the  same  light,  since  after  tW 
discovery  of  the  con^racy,  and  the  murder  of  the  pitUuM 


Smerdis  by  Darius  Hystaspes  and  his  companiooa,  a  i 
massacre  of  the  Magi  ensued ;  the  memory  of  which  < 
was  annually  preserved  by  a  festival,  called  tbe  'SlanichifeT 
of  the  Magi*  (Uayo^vta),  in  which  none  of  the  Magi  «f«* 
allowed  to  appe3r  in  public  (Herodot.  iii.  79;  CtMi^ 
Pere^  c.  15.)  This  event  does  not  appear  to  have  nac^ 
impaired  their  influence  and  authority,  for  tbey  are  uyw 
sented  by  Herodotus,  in  his  description  of  tbe  Penaa  re- 
ligion, ^as  the  only  recognised  ministers  of  the  ~'' — ' 


religion  (i.  132). 
The 


learning  of  the  Maffi  was  connected  with  astrotocy 
and  enchantment,  in  which  they  were  so  eeWbratad  tiat 
their  name  was  applied  to  all  orders  of  manoaas  ss4 
enchanters.    Thus  the  Septuagint  translates  the  CbMm 


•Th«Pn 

sfwUeliiaacI 


^IdefpfMUtot, 
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rpt^,  •  enchanter,'  by  the  word  Magus,  fmyoc,  (Dan,,  u  20; 

ii.  2,  27 ;  compare  Acts,  xiii.  6,  8.)  The  word  was  also  ap- 
plied to  designate  any  men  celebrated  fbr  wisdom ;  whence 
the  wise  men  of  the  East  who  came  to  see  Christ  are  called 
amply  Magi.  (Matt,  ii.  1,  7,  16.) 

It  would  appear  from  a  passage  in  Jeremtak  (xxxix.  3), 
that  the  Babylonian  priests  were  also  called  Magi,  if  at 
least  the  inteipretation  of  Bab-Mag  QD'^1)> '  chief  of  the 

Magi,*  be  correct  (Gesemus,  Hebrew  Lexicon,  under  ^D.) 

The  etymology  of  this  word  is  doubtfuL  In  Persian  the 
name  for  pnest  b  mush;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  as 
Gesenius  has  conjectured,  that  the  word  may  be  connected 
with  the  root  meaning  great,  which  we  have  in  the  Greek 
P7-ac,  the  Latin  mag-ie  and  mag-nus,  the  Persian  mih, 
aad  the  Sanskrit  nuJi-at,  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
Hindu  grammarians  derive  mah^at  from  a  verb  mah,  signi- 
fying '  to  worship.'  (Wilson's  Sofiskrit  Dictionary,  under 
fio/ha/.) 

MAGIC  SQUARE.  This  term  is  applied  to  a  set  of 
Dumbers  arranged  in  a  square  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
vertical,  horizontal,  and  diagonal  columns  shall  give  the 
same  sums.  Such  arrangements  were  known  very  early  to 
the  Hindus,  Egyptians,  and  Chinese,  among  whom,  as  also 
among  the  Europeans  of  the  middle  nges,  a  belief  existed 
that  such  sauares  had  astrological  and  divinatory  qualities. 
Emanuel  Moschopulus,*  of  Constantinople,  wrote  on  them 
in  Greek  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Others 
who  have  written  on  the  subject  are  Leibnitz,  Frenicle, 
6achet»  La  Hire,  Sanrin,  &c.  (See  Montucla's  History, 
vol.  L,  p.  346 ;  Encyclopcdie  MSth,,  article  '  Quarr6s  ma- 
giques;  Hution's  Dictionary  ;  vjid  the  Mathematical  Be- 
creations  of  the  same  author.) 

Though  the  question  of  magic  squares  is  in  itself  of  no 
use,  yet  it  belongs  to  a  class  of  problems  which  call  into 
action  a  beneficial  species  of  investigation.  Without  laying 
down  any  rules  for  their  construction,  we  shall  content  our- 
selves with  destroying  their  magic  quality,  and  showing 
that  the  nonexistence  of  such  squares  would  be  much  more 
surprising  than  their  existence. 

Take  any  set  of  numbers  in  arithmetical  progression,  and 
such  that  their  number  shall  be  a  square  numoer:  say  Uie 
first  sixteen  numbers — 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

16 

15 

14 

13 

12 

11 

10 

9 

any  one  of  these  in  the  first  half,  with  its  corresponding 
number  in  the  second  half,  makes  up  1 7.  Write  the  num- 
hen  in  the  following  manner  * — 

12  3  4 

5            6  7  8 

9           10  11  12 

13           14  15  16 

Take  four  of  these  m  such  a  manner  as  to  take  one  out 
of  each  row,  and  one  out  of  each  column,  and  it  will  be 
found,  and  may  easily  be  proved,  that  the  sum  of  numbers 
in  every  such  set  must  consist  of  two  pairs  of  corresponding 
numbers,  so  that  their  sum  must  be  twice  17,  or  34.  The 
diflerent  ways  in  which  this  can  be  done  are  in  number 
4  X  3  X  2  X  1,  or  24,  as  follows.— 


1  6  11  16 

5  2  11  16 

9  2  7  16 

13  2  7  12 

I  6  15  12 

5  2  15  12 

9  2  15  8 

13  2  11  8 

1  10  7  16 

5  10  3  16 

9  6  3  16 

13  6  3  12 

1  10  8  15 

5  10  15  4 

9  6  15  4 

13  6  11  4 

1  14  7  12 

5  14  3  12 

9  14  7  4 

13  10  7  4 

1  14  11  8 

5  14  11  4 

9  14  3  8 

13  10  3  8 

Out  of  these  subdivisions  a  set  may  be  taken  from  each, 
so  that  no  number  shall  be  repeated,  in  24  different  ways,  as 
^  the  following  sample,  which  shows  the  four  ways  that 
Win  with  1  6  11  16.— 


i  6  11  16 

1  6  11  16 

1  6  11  16 

1  6  11  16 

^  2  15  12 

5  2  15  12 

5  10  15  4 

5  14  3  12 

,^  *^  ^  4 

9  14  3  8 

9  14  3  8 

9  2  15  8 

^^  10  3  8 

13  10  7  4 

13  2  7  12 

13  10  7  4 

^low  m  each  of  these  24  squares,  every  horizontal  row 
^^^  be  written  in  24  orders  [Combinations],  and  in  put- 

#^  !*^*g  tWnk  Uib  work  wu  written  oy  Emanuel  MoKbovnlos  the  eider,  e 
^^•^0,  wbo  UtmJ  at  Uie  end  of  the  thirteeoUt  century. 
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ting  the  difibrent  orders  together,  each  square  admits  of 
24  X  24  X  24  X  24,  or  331,776  arrangemenu,  without  al- 
tering the  horizontal  rows,  but  only  the  order  of  the  figures 
in  each  row.  But  the  order  of  the  horizontal  rows  can  be 
varied  24  ways  in  each  square,  and  there  are  24  squares ; 
so  that  we  have  331,776  X  24  X  24,  or  191,102,176  squares, 
no  one  of  which  repeats  any  number  more  than  once,  and 
in  every  one  of  which  the  sum  of  any  horizontal  row  is  34, 
made  by  two  pairs  of  numbers  which  give  1 7  each.  But 
the  number  of  ways  of  forming  34  out  of  four  of  the  first 
sixteen  numbers  is  not  yet  exhausted :  for,  taking  any  one 
set,  say 

1  16  11  6 

in  which  1  and  6  correspond  to  16  and  1 1,  we  may  write  2 
and  5,  or  3  and  4,  for  I  and  6,  so  that  we  have  not  included 
in  the  preceding  list 

2  16  11  5 

3  16  11  4 

with  all  their  variations  of  order;  and  similar  ones  for  aL 
the  rest  of  the  list  It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  doubt 
that  in  many  of  this  enormous  number  of  squares,  the  ver- 
tical columns  will  sometimes  be  cases  of  these  new  sets : 
and  it  would  be  something  short  of  made  if  some  should 
also  have  diagonal  columns  which  fulfil  the  same  condition. 
In  fact,  Frenicle  has  shown  880  methods  of  making  these 
squares  magical,  a  few  of  which  are  as  follows  {Divers 
Ouvrages,  &c,,  Paris,  1693) : — 


1  16  11  6 

4  11  14  5 

13  4  5  12 

16  3  10  5 

13  4  7  10 

6  13  12  3 

16  6  11   1 

8  2  13  U 

8  9  14  3 

9  2  7  16 

3  9  8  14 

9  15  4  6 

12  5  2  15 

15  8  1  10 

2  15  10  7 

1  14  7  12 

8  12  5  9 

8  10  3  13  1  8  12  5  9  ilO  11  5  8 

11  1  16  6 

15  1  12  6 

10  1  16  7 

15  2  16  1 

13  7  10  4 

9  7  14  4 

13  6  11  4 

6  7  9  12 

2  14  3  1*5 

2  16  5  11 

3  15  2  14 

3  14  4  13 

In  Frenicle's  list  of  880,  only  those  squares  are  included 
which  are  essentially  different:  thus  the  following  four, 
which  may  be  made  by  turning  the  last  square  into  dif- 
ferent positions,  count  only  as  one. 


10  11     5  8 

15     2  16  1 

6     7     9  12 

3  \%    4  13 


8  1 

12  13 

5  16 

9  4 

11  2 

7  14 

10  15 

6  3 

13  4  14    3 

12  9     7     6 

1  16     2  15 

8  5  11    10 


3  6  15  10 
14     7  2  11 
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The  methods  which  have  been  given  for  the  formation  of 
magic  sauares  are  divided  into  different  rules,  according  as 
the  numoer  in  each  side  is  odd,  evenly  even,  or  oddly  even. 
A.  general  method  which  shall  apply  to  all  cases  is  yet 
wanting.  For  a  full  account  of  these  rules  see  Hutton's 
Mathematical  Recreations, 

MAGIXUS,  De  Montfort's  name  for  a  genus  of  testa- 
ceous mollusks,  the  form  of  whose  shell  varies  very  much 
according  to  its  different  stages  of  growth  and  the  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  placed. 

The  genus  was  placed  by  Lamarck  among  his  Annelids, 
in  the  family  Serjmlacea,  containing  the  genera  Spirorbis, 
Serpula,  Vermilta,  Galeolaria,  besides  that  under  con- 
sideration. 

M.  de  Blainville  arranged  it  among  the  mollusca  (family 
Cricostomata),  between  Siliquaria  and  Valvata,  observing 
at  the  same  time  that  Guettard  clearly  saw  the  relation  of 
the  form  to  Vermetus^ 

Cuvier,  in  his  last  edition  of  the  'Rdgne  Animal.'  gives  it 
a  position  between  Vermetus  and  Siliquaria,  in  his  seventh 
order  of  Gastropods  {Tubulibranchiata), 

M.  Rang  remarks  that  when  he  was  seeking  the  animal 
in  India  he  was  struck,  like  M.  de  Blainville,  with  the  ana- 
logy which  the  genus  presents  not  only  to  Vermetus,  but 
also  to  many  other  genera  o{  Pectinibranchiaia,  This  ana- 
logy, M.  Rang  further  observes,  is  especially  remarkable 
when  a  young  individual  whose  shell  has  not  yet  become 
tubular  is  examined. 

Description.'-Ammal — M.  Rang  states  that  he  saw 
some  fragmento  of  the  animal,  and  that  it  is  certainly  a 
Gastropod.  In  his  description  however  he  notes  the  animal 
as  unknown.  Dr.  Riippell  states  that  it  is  furnished  with 
an  operculum. 

Shell, — Young: — Fragile,  with  an  epidermis,  pynform, 
ventricose,  with  a  short  spire  of  from  three  to  four  turns ; 
aperture  longer  than  it  is  wide,  oblong,  without  any  o^t^ 
*  ^  Vol.  X1V.-2  O  O 
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toterioriy,  where  the  lip  neverthelesg  forma  an  angle.  Dr. 
Eiippeil  thinkfl  that  M.  Rang,  when  he  ^rQte  the  above  de- 
tcriptioD,  had  before  him  the  young  of  Leptoconchus. 
Adult :— The  last  whorl  abandoning  altogether  the  spiral 
form  to  produce  an  elongated  tube,  which  is  irregularly 
ainuoua,  or  irregularly  contorted,  conical,  compresse4  late- 
rally,  especially  on  the  aide  of  the  base  of  the  shell,  cari- 
nated  beneath,  and  free ;  ^lerture  elliptical. 

:f 

Sh«n  of  Magilos  (yoimg). 
When  m  this  state  the  shell  presents  all  the  characters 
of  a  regularly  spiral  univalve.  The  animal  establishes 
itself  in  the  excavations  of  Madrepores  (Astripeff,  &c.),  and 
as  the  coral  increases  around  it  the  Magilus  is  obliged,  in 
order  to  have  its  aperture  on  a  level  with  the  surrounding 
surface,  or  near  it,  to  construct  a  tube,  which  is  more  or  less 
eccentric  according  to  circumstances^  the  growth  of  the 
coral  determining  the  length  of  the  tube.  As  this  tube 
goes  on  increasing,  the  animal  abandons  the  spiral  lor  the 
tubular  part  of  &e  shell,  and  in  this  operation  it  leaves 
behind  no  9epta,  or  partitions,  but  secretes  a  compact  cal- 
careous matter  which  reaches  to  the  very  summit  of  the 
spiral  part,  and  is  deposited  from  time  to  tmie  as  the  tube 
is  lengthened ;  so  that  in  an  old  specimen  the  posterior  part 
of  the  shell  presents  a  solid  ana  almost  crystalline  mass. 
Indeed  the  fracture  of  this  mass  is  radiated  and  saccharoid. 
One  species  only,  Magilus  antiquus,  is  known.  The  colour 
is  white,  more  or  less  pure. 


shflUoriCAiiiQflCoia). 

The  reader  will  find  the  difierenoos  between  Magilui  and 
Leptoconchu9,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Riippell,  in  the  article  on 
the  last-named  oenus. 
MAGINDANAO.  [Philippinb  Isla2U>s.] 
MAGUABB'CCHL  ANTONIO,  born  at  Florence  in 
1633,  early  showed  a  great  aptitude  for  philological  and 
historical  studies ;  he  was  an  indefiitigable  reader,  and  had 
a  prodigious  memory.  He  employed  his  scanty  savings  in 
buying  books,  and  gradually  colleoted  a  vast  library,  which 
since  nis  death  has  become  the  proportv  of  the  city  of 
Florence,  and  is  open  to  the  public,  and  known  by  the 
wuna  of  MagUabecohiana. 


MagUabecchi,  in  consequence  of  his  iininiraie  i 
was  considered  as  an  oracle,  and  was  eonsxilted  bv  fcbdm 
from  every  part  of  Europe.  Several  priocea  shoved  by  csim- 
plimentsand  gifts  their  regard  for  him.  His  own  soimigBi, 
the  grand -dukes  Medici,  appointed  him  tbetr  bbtaraa. 
Magliabecchi  left  no  work  of  nis  own.  SooM  of  his  IoOiq 
have  been  published  in  various  coQectiooa:  *  LcUoit  di 
Uomini  lllustri,*  Maoerata,  1782 ;  *  Lettars  di  UoBint  Docti,* 
Venezia,  1807;  'Prose  Fiorentino,'  ftc  UafortuaBteif 
Magliabecchi  was  very  vain,  irritable^  and  abostrtt,  aad  bu 
temper  involved  him  in  personal  qaarrtb  with  aofwnl  cf 
his  contemporaries.  He  died  at  Florenoe.  in  1 7K  al  c^ty 
one  years  of  age. 

MAGNA  CHARTA.  The  terms  of  the  compact  betwrcn 
the  feudal  chief  and  his  dependants  nndefwcnt  frequcat 
changes  in  the  middle  ages,  the  consequenco  far  the  moit 
part  of  resistance  made  bv  the  tenants,  and  struggles  lo  re- 
gain liberties  which  had  been  originallT  surrendered  v 
taken  from  them  by  the  force  and  power  of  the  chiel  Wbra 
a  material  alteration  was  made  in  the  terms  of  the  eocDpin. 
a  record  was  made  of  it  in  writing.  These  raeotds  are  calM 
charters,  in  the  restricted  use  of  a  term  which  is  pupoUrly 
applied  to  almost  every  species  of  early  diplovsas.  The 
tenants  of  the  various  honours,  or  great  tenancies  in  cuktr, 
are  seldom  without  one  or  more  charters  whirh  int 
been  granted  to  them  by  their  lords,  by  whidi  exemjpti'^t 
or  privileges  are  given,  base  services  are  oommatsd  fv 
payxnents  in  money,  and  the  mode  is  settled  in  whrh  j'a»- 
tice  shall  be  administered  among  them.  And  even  ti  tuae 
of  the  inferior  manors  there  are  charters  of  a  similar  iicij 
by  whicA  certain  liberties  are  guaranteed  by  the  lord  to  b  j 
tenants.  These  charters  run  m  the  form  of  letters.  *  te»- 
bu^*  &c.  from  the  person  granting ;  they  set  forth  the thm^ 
grantc<l,  and  end  with  the  names  of  persons  who  were  f^ 
sent  when  the  lord*s  seal  was  affixed,  often  ten,  twdre.  .e 
more,  with  the  date  of  place  and  time  of  the  granL 

Such  a  charter  is  that  called  the  Marna  Charts  ptaird 
by  King  John,  but  acting  in  his  twofold  character  of  t^< 
lordof  a  body  of  feudatories,  and  the  sovereign  of  the  nahi 
This  charter  is  often  regarded  as  the  constxtutiooi]  btK«  </ 
English  liberties,  but  in  many  of  its  provisions  it  Wfsci  \ 
have  been  only  a  declaration  of  rights  which  bad  bc«D  r* 
ioyed  in  England  before  the  Conquest,  and  which  mrcfi-i'* 
have  been  granted  by  KingHcnrvI.  on  his  acretaum.  H  v- 
ever,  if  it  aid  not  properly  found  the  liberties  which  the  Er« 
lish  nation  enjoys,  or  if  it  were  not  the  originml  of  thaw  p- 
vileges  and  franchises  which  the  barons  (or  ihe  chief  tfsm 
of  the  crown,  for  the  names  are  here  equivmlent),  stclrii 
tical  persons,  citizens,  burgesses,  and  merchants  tffi*.  • 
recalled  into  existence,  it  defined,  it  settled  tbcm.  it  Iwe 
in  its  written  state  a  document  to  whieli  appeal  migikc  ^ 
made,  under  whose  protection  any  person  who  had  saf  s- 
terest  in  it  might  find  shelter,  and  wnich  serred,  as  if  it  v*^ 
a  portion  of  the  common  law  of  the  land,  to  guide  the  ja ' 
to  the  decisions  they  pronounced  in  all  qu 
the  king  and  any  portion  of  the  people. 

Beside  the  great  charter  there  was  mnted  aC  fht  mmc 
time  a  charter  relating  to  the  forests  onqr.  Tbcrs  ware  ^n 
extensive  tracts  of  land  in  England  whicli  wvra  actaait* 
forests,  uncultivated,  and  reserved  Ibr  the  plsaaara  «f  ihi 
king ;  and  there  were  purlieus  to  these  Ibrefis,  all  of  wkA 
were  subject  to  a  peculiar  system  of  law,  many  psrti  • ' 
which  were  felt  to  be  oppresaive,  and  from  some  of  vbri 
this  charter  exempted  the  people. 

The  independence  and  rignts  of  the  ehnrdi  w«e  ik' 
secured  by  the  great  charter. 

Magna  Charta  has  been  printed  in  a  Kreat  vmriety  ciktm 
there  arc  fac-similos  of  a  copy  of  it  which  was  nude  si  ^ 
time,  and  still  exists  in  the  British  Maseuin«  and  W  SBathrr 

E reserved  at  Lincoln,  and  translations  of  it  into  the  lacls* 
Lnguage.  It  is  thus  so  easily  accessible,  that  tt  mill  otf  W 
expected  that  wc  shall  pve  a  copy  of  it,  or  even  a  covfif  • 
abstract  of  its  multi^unous  provisions,  some  of  whmk  sr« 
completely  obsolete,  and  the  terms  obscure.  Instead  «f  iLa 
we  shall  give  the  satisfactory  abridgement  of  BUcksa«#. 
in  his  'Commentaries,'  who  nas  besides  an  < 
on  this  charter. 

'The  great  charter,*  says  he,  'conflmed 
of  the  church,  and  redresjied  many  grievanres  inddtot  u 
feodal  tenures,  of  no  small  moment  at  tUt  time ;  ihaeft 
now,  unless  considered  attentively  and  with  this  rsiwyeV 
they  seem  but  of  trifling  concern.   But  besidea  thcea  r~  ^~ 
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Jeet  cgainst  other  oppressionsi  tUeii  fredtientl j  anting  fiom 
unreasonable  amercemehts,  fit)m  illegal  distresses  or  other 
process  for  debts  or  services  due  to  ihe  crown,  and  from  the 
tyrannical  abuse  of  the  prerogative  of  purveyani^  and  pre- 
emption. It  fixed  the  forfeiture  of  lands  for  felony  in  the 
lame  manher  as  it  still  remains ;  prohibited  for  the  future 
the  grants  of  exclusive  fisheries,  and  the  erection  of  new 
bridges  to  as  to  oppress  the  neighbourhood.  With  respect 
to  private  rights :  it  bstabli&hed  the  testamentary  power  of 
the  subject  over  ^art  of  his  )>ersonal  estate,  ihe  rest  being 
distributed  nmons  his  wife  and  children ;  it  laid  down  the 
law  of  ddwer  as  it  hath  continued  ever  since;  and  prdhibited 
the  appeals  of  \^omfen,  nriless  for  the  death  of  their  hus- 
bands. In  matters  of  ^tiblic  poMcy  and  national  concern, 
it  enjoined  an  unifbrmity  tif  weights  and  measures;  gave 
new  encouragements  to  commerce  by  ihe  protection  of  mer- 
chant-strangers, and  forbad  ihe  alienation  6f  lands  in 
mortmaiti.  With  regard  to  the  administration  of  Justice: 
besides  prohibiting  m  denials  or  delays  of  it,  it  fl[xed  the 
Cbtirt  of  Common  Pleas  at  Westminster,  that  the  suitors 
might  no  longer  be  harassed  with  following  the  king's 
person  in  all  his  progresses :  and  at  the  sanie  time  brought 
the  trial  of  issiies  home  to  the  verj^  doots  of  the  freeholders, 
by  directing  assizes  to  be  taken  in  the  proper  counties,  and 
establishing  annusll  circuits ;  it  alsb  corrected  some  abuses 
then  incident  to  the  trials  by  waeel-  of  law  and  of  battle ; 
directed  the  regular  a^ardine  of  mqUests  for  lifb  or  mem- 
ber; prohibited  the  king's  iiiferior  liiinisteirs  from  holding 
pleas  of  the  crown,  or  trying  any  fcriminal  charge,  whereby 
many  forfeitures  might  otherwise  have  unjustly  accrued  to 
the  exchequer,  and  regulated  the  tiixie  and  place  of  holding 
the  inferior  tribunals  of  justice,  the  county  court;  Sheriff's 
tourn,  and  cOurt-leet.  It  confirmed  and  established  the 
hberties  of  the  city  of  London,  and  all  other  cities,  boronfehs, 
towns,  and  ports  of  the  kingdom.  And  lastly  (tehich  alone 
would  have  merited  the  title  that  it  beah  of  the  great 
charter),  it  protected  every  individual  Of  the  nation  in  the 
free  enjoyment  of  his  life,  his  liberty,  and  his  property, 
unless  declared  to  be  forfeited  hy  the  jUdginent  of  his  peers 
or  the  law  of  the  land.' 

Such  a  concession  from  the  king  was  hot  gained  without 
a  violent  Struggle ;  iii  fact  he  ^as  compelled  to  yield  it  by 
an  armed  fbl-ce,  consisting  of  a  very  large  portion  Of  the 
baronage,  which  he  was  fUr  too  fteeble  to  resist  with  effect 
The  names  Of  the  chiefs  are  preserved  by  the  chroniclers  of 
thi^time,  and  in  the  charter  itfcelf;  and  Mienever  recited, 
they  call  up  to  this  day  a  mingled  feeling  of  respect  and 
gratitude,  the  respect  and  gratitude  which  men  pay  b  those 
who  have  obtained  for  them  the  extension  of  political  privi- 
leges, though  it  may  appear  that  those  privileges  were  no- 
thing more  than  righU  of  which  they  had  been  deprived, 
and  to  which  therefore  they  bay  be  said  to  have  been  justly 
entitled.  They  appear  the  patriots  of  a  rude  age,  and  the 
mists  of  distance  and  antiouity  obscure  to  us  the  selfishness 
and  the  other  evils  (if  such  existed)  which  were  manifested 
in  the  contest.  The  first  name  Is  that  of  Robert  Fitz 
Walter,  who  belonged  to  the  great  f^ihily  of  Clare.  The 
title  given  to  him  as  head  of  the  host  was  Marshal  of  the 
Army  of  God  and  of  the  Holy  Church.  Next  to  him  come 
Eustace  de  Vesci,  Richard  de  Pen^,  Robert  de  Roos,  Peter 
de  Brus,  Nicholas  de  Stutevile,  Saier  de  Quenci,  earl  of 
Winchester,  the  earlft  of  Clare,  Essex,  and  Norfolk,  William 
do  Mowbray,  Robert  de  Vere,  Fulk  Fit^Warinej  William 
de  Montacute,  William  de  Beauchamp,  and  many  Others 
of  fbmiiies  long  alter  fkmous  in  English  history^  the  pro- 
genitors of  Uie  antient  baro'nial  houses  of  England. 

The  charter  was  signed,  or  rather  sealed,  not  in  anv  house, 
but  in  the  open  field;  at  a  place  called  Rnnnymede,  between 
Windsor  -and  Staines;  but  it  was  not  merely  by  an  acci- 
dental meeting  of  two  armies  at  that  place  that  this  act  was 
done  there,  for  it  appears  by  Matthew  of  Westminster  that 
Runny  mode  was  a  place  where  treaties  concerning  the 
peace  of  the  kingdom  had  been  often  made.  All  was  done 
with  great  solemnity.  The  memorable  day  was  June  5, 
1S15. 

What  was  unwillingly  granted,  it  fconld  Scarcely  be  ex- 
pected would  be  religiously  observed.  John  himself  would 
gladly  have  infringed  or  broken  it,  ^s  would  hit  son  King 
Henry  III.,  but  the  barons  were  watchful  of  their  own 
privileges,  those  of  the  church,  the  cities,  the  boroughs,  and 
of  the  people  at  large;  and  King  Henry  was  l6d  to  make 
one  or  more  solemn  ratifications  of  the  charter.  To  keep 
HiB  righu  Ihuft  guaranteed  folly  in  th^  leyes  of  the  people 


a  copy  was  sent  to  eyery  cathedral  church,  and  tead  piiblidy 
twice  a  year. 

8ee  the  work  of  Sir  William  Blackstone,  entitled '  The  gr^t 
Charter  and  Charts  of  the  Forest,  with  other  authentic  In- 
iitruments ;  to  which  is  prefixed  an  Introductory  Discourse 
concerning  the  History  of  the  Charters,'  Oxford,  1759,  4 to. 
The  late  Board  of  Commissioners  on  the  pubho  Records  caused 
to  be  engraved  and  published  an  exact  feus-simile  of  the 
charter;  from  a  copy  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Lincoln,  with  other  of  the  greater  charters. 
In  the  first  rolume  of  their  Vork,  entitled  'The  Statutes  of 
the  Realm,*  these  charter^  are  all  printed,  with  English 
translations  of  them. 

MAGNA  GRifi'CIA,  or  MAJOR  GRiECIA  (Liv., 
xxxL  7 ;  Judtin,  xx.  2),  was  used  to  designate  the  south  of 
Italy,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  and  flourishing 
colonies  whieh  were  founded  by  the  Greeks  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  There  is  some  difficulty  in  determining  how 
fkf  north  this  natne  extended ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  applied  to  the  country  beyond  Cuma  and  Nea- 
polis ;  and  gome  geographers  have  thought,  though  without 
sufficient  reasons,  that  it  was  confined  to  the  colonies  on  the 
Gulf  of  Tarentuitt.  Pliny  apparently  considers  Magna 
GrcDcia  to  begin  at  the  Locri  Epiuephyrii  (N.  H.,  iii.  1 5) ; 
but  Strabo  even  includes  the  Grecian  towns  of  Sicily  under 
this  name  (vi.  175,  Casanhon,  1587). 

The  time  in  which  ihe  naitte  of  Magna  Grtecia  was  first 
applied  to  the  touth  Of  Italy  is  uncertain.  It  does  not  occur, 
as  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  the  early  Greek  writers,  Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides,  &c. ;  but  it  is  used  by  Polybius  (il.  126, 
Bi  Casaubon)  and  Succeeding  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 

Taking  the  name  in  the  widest  signification  which  is 
giviBU  to  it  by  Strabo,  Magna  GrSBcia  may  be  justly  consi- 
dered as  an  appropriate  name;  since  it  bontained  many 
cities  ftir  Superior  in  Size  and  population  to  any  in  Greece 
itself.  The  most  important  of  these  pldces  were.  Tarentum, 
founded  by  the  LacedeemonianS ;  Sybaris,  Croton,  and 
Metapontum,  by  thte  Achfeans ;  Locri  EpiECphyrii,  by  the 
Locrians ;  and  Rhegium,  by  the  Chalcidians— all  in  Italy ; 
and  in  Sicily — Syracuse,  fbutided  by  the  Corinthians ;  Gela, 
by  the  Cretan^  and  Rhodians;  and  Agrigentum,  by  the  in- 
habitants bf  Gela. 

MAGNE'NTIUS,  commander  of  the  Roman  army  in 
Gaul,  revolted  against  Confetans,  son  of  Constantino  the 
Great,  and  emperor  of  the  West,  and  caused  him  to  bo 
killed  near  the  Pyrenees,  a.d.  350.  Constantius,  the  bro- 
ther Of  Constans,  and  emperor  of  the  East,  marched  against 
Ma^nentius,  and  a  battle  was  fought  between  them  on  the 
banks  of  the  Drave,  a.d.  35 1.  Magneritius,  being  defeated, 
fled  to  Italy,  from  whence  he  escaped  into  Gaul,  where 
Constantius  followed  him  and  defeated  him  again,  a.d.  353. 
Magnentius,  finding  himself  forsaken  by  his  troops,  killed 
himself;  and  his  brother  Decentius,  whom  he  had  made 
Csesar,  followed  his  example.  Constantius  thus  becamo 
sole  master  of  the  \^hole  empire. 


British  Maseum.    Actual  Size.    Copper. 

MAGNE'SIA.    [Anatolia.] 

MAGNESIA.  pMAONfesiuMj  •  „«  «^  ^  , 
MAGNESIA,  MEDICAL  PROPERTIES  OF.  Oxyde 
of  magnesium,  termed  also,  from  the  mode  of  procuring  it, 
calcined  magnesia,  or  magnesia  usta,  is  an  alkaline  earth 
possessing  the  usual  qualities  of  alkalies  in  their  habitudes 
with  acids,  and  likewise  the  peculiar  property  of  exciting 
generally  purgative  action  of  the  intestines.  This  last- 
mentioned  power  gives  it  a  distinctive  character  among  al 
kaline  remedies,  as  it  can  be  employed  not  merely  to  coun- 
teract acidity,  but  also  to  remove  the  exciting  cause  when 
that  consists  in  the  presence  of  crude  or  undigested  acid- 
yielding  materials  in  the  stomach.  Its  action  as  a  purgative 
seems  mainly  to  depend  upon  its  meeting  with  acids  in  tlie 
stomach,  and  so  forming  soluble  salts.  When  these  are 
not  present  the  magnesia  remains  undissolved,  and  if  used 
repeatedly  may  accumulate  in  the  intestines,  and,  becoming 
uigitized  by  ^^JvAS^iv^ 
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a^lutiinated  by  the  mucous  secretions,  give  nse  to  much 
uneasiness.  [Antacids.]  When  however  acidity  existn, 
either  along  with  constipation  or  diarrhoea,  more  particu- 
larly in  children,  from  the  milk  disagreeing,  or  from  a  diet 
unsuited  to  their  delicate  organs  of  digestion  being  forced 
upon  them,  magnesia  is  a  very  proper  medicine,  especially  as 
it  appears  to  possess  a  specific  power  of  diminishing  gastro- 
mtestinal  irritation.  (Hufeland,  quoted  in  Pereira's  Mc^ 
teria  Medico,)  It  is  generally  expedient  to  add  rhubarb  to 
it,  and  combine  it  with  some  carminative.  In  such  a  state 
of  combination  it  is  peculiarly  useful  in  what  is  termed 
diarrhcBa  crapulosa,  arising  from  too  great  a  mixture  or  too 
large  a  quantity  of  food. 

where  it  is  determined  to  use  magnesia,  and  sufficient 
acid  does  not  exist  in  the  stomach  to  ensure  the  formation 
of  a  soluble  salt,  a  little  lemon-juice  may  be  added  to  it. 
The  subcarbonate  of  magnesia  has  nearly  the  same  action  as 
the  calcined  magnesia,  but  when  it  meets  with  acids  in  the 
stomach  efifervescence  takes  place,  accompanied  with  a  dis- 
engagement  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  in  some  cases  is 
inconvenient,  in  other  instances  extremely  beneficial.  In 
some  almost  uncontrollable  irritations  of  the  stomach,  where 
food  and  medicines  are  alike  rejected,  subcarbonate  of 
magnesia  will  be  retained,  and,  by  allaying  the  irritability, 
allow  other  remedies  to  be  subsequently  employed.  Both 
the  subcarbonate  and  the  calcined  magnesia  are  much  used 
to  correct  heartburn,  and  to  check  the  lithic  acid  diathesis ; 
but  their  employment  requires  much  judgment  and  atten- 
i  on.    [Antacids  ;  Antalkalibs.] 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  or  Epsom  salts,  in  the  ordinary 
form,  as  met  with  in  the  shops,  are  small  acicular  crys- 
tals. This  renders  them  liable  to  be  confounded  with  those 
of  oxalic  acid ;  to'avoid  which  the  sulphate  may  be  dissolved, 
and  by  recrystallization  they  are  obtained  m  large  four-sided 
prisms,  or  four-sided  pyramids.  The  taste  of  sulphate 
of  magnesia  is  bitter  and  very  unpleasant;  but  tnis  is 
very  much  lessened  by  large  dilution  in  water,  which  at 
the  same  time  increases  the  purgative  action  of  the  salt,  or 
by  adding  magnesia,  or  by  gmng  it  in  compound  infusion 
of  roses  and  adding  a  few  drops  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
which  augments  the  refrigerating  property  of  the  medicine. 
The  addition  of  a  little  common  salt  to  a  solution  of  sul- 
phate ef  magnesia  increases  its  cathartic  powers. 

No  saline  medicine  is  so  extensively  employed  as  the  siil- 
phate  of  magnesia  as  a  purgative ;  it  u  more  rarely  used  as 
a  diuretic  or  diaphoretic.  Its  action  as  a  purgative  is  in 
gjeneral  mild  and  certain,  causing  a  considerable  evacua- 
tion of  the  serous  secretions  of  the  intestines,  and  so  pro- 
ducing a  cooling  or  lowering  effect.  At  the  commencement 
of  most  infiammatorjr  complaints  and  of  fevers  its  employ- 
ment is  most  beneficial.  Its  utility  is  often  much  increased 
by  adding  to  the  solution  a  very  minute  portion  of  tartar- 
ixed  antimony,  to  as  to  form  the  emetico-cathartic  solution, 
which  was  very  serviceable  in  the  fevers  of  India,  and  in 
those  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  European  countries. 

Small  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  bitter  infusions 
are  valuable  in  the  treatment  of  dyspepsia  accompanied 
with  constipation.  Many  of  the  saline  mineral  waters  re- 
sorted to  for  the  cure  of  mdigestion  are  chiefly  indebted  to 
the  sulnhate  of  magnesia  for  their  purgative  properties. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  a  convenient  antidote  in  cases  of 
poisoning  by  the  salts  of  lead  or  baryta. 

Magnesian  limestone  is  sometimes  employed  for  building, 
and  is  a  very  durable  stone :  it  is  however  one  of  the  most 
deleterious  stones  fbr  masons  to  hew,  as  the  gritty  particles 
very  speedily  occasion  disorders  of  the  lungs,  followed  by 
early  death.  The  mouth  and  nostrils  of  the  workmen 
should  therefore  always  be  defended  by  wearing  a  gauze  mask. 

MAGNESIAN  UMESTONE,  in  English  geology,  a 
'  formation '  of  the  poBcilitic  or  new  red-sandstone  system ; 
also  the  name  of  a  group  of  limestone  beds,  which  constitute 
tho  principal  part  of  that  formation,  and  generally  contain 
a  notable  quantity  of  magnesia  in  their  composition.  Details 
regarding  the  formation  will  be  more  usefully  combined  in 
the  account  of  the  system  of  which  it  constitutes  the  base. 
We  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  a  notice  of  the  limestone. 
This  rock  is  seen  to  greatest  perfection  in  England  between 
the  rivers  Tyne  andf  Tees,  between  the  rivers  tVharf  and 
Dun.  and  Uitwcen  this  lost  nvcr  and  Nottingham.  We 
mention  the«e  parts  of  the  great  line  of  magnesian  lime* 
•tone  in  the  north  of  England  fbr  the  purpose  of  pointins 
•ut  some  interesting  differences  in  the  composition  and 
other  characters  of  &e  rock.    It  is  in  the  middle  part  of 


the  course  here*  indicated,  firom  tioitli  to  iootli,  tkac  dM 
stratification  of  the  rock  is  moet  devetoped.  IWrtua  tW 
Dun  and  Wharf,  and  fbr  some  space  north  aai  soeik  a# 
these  rivers,  this  limestone  occurs,  in  fisel,  ta  tm  neks 
separated  fh>m  each  other  by  beds  of  red  aad  Hmtk  ds^i. 
with  gypsum  (indistinguishable  from  tooe  of  the  mfftt  m 
Keuper  marls  of  the  red-sandstone  fbrmslionX  b«t  m  tks 
northern  and  southern  parts  this  diffBrenee  doee  not  oMitt. 
Of  the  two  limestones  thus  separated,  the  nner  oat  hsi 
but  a  limited  extent  (see  Mr.  Smith**  '  Geolo^eal  M^  tf 
Yorkshire*),  the  lower  one  is  almost  nninterrvptod  fh»  bt> 
yond  the  Tj^ne  nearly  to  the  Treat  The  Uffm  rock  a 
about  12  yards  thick;  the  lower  one  rcachce  50,  or  perhap 
in  some  cases  100  yards;  the  upper  ooe  eentaias  aliaast  n* 
magnesia,  and  lime  burnt  firom  it  is  extensml^  anfW^cd 
in  agriculture ;  the  lower  one  is  veij  olten  ceniyoeeJ  «f 
atomic  aggregations  of  carbonate  of  Ume  and  carWnau  <tf 
magnesia,  and,  both  as  stone  and  when  burnt  to  Uiat,  a 
more  useful  in  building.  Its  mode  of  nm^ffi&am  vanei 
extremely.  In  many  situatwns  (Thorp  ArS,  la  YoriEifairei 
it  is  a  soft  powdery  stone  traversed  nevertheleis  by  rmm  «f 
calcareous  spar ;  about  Tadcaster,  and  raeianv  betvvea 
the  Nid  and  the  Dun,  it  is  a  firm  thou^  faardiT  eoapert 
rock,  often  traversed  by  sparry  veins  and  foQ  of  insfUtf 
crystallized  cavities.  The  crystals  are  geociaUy  earbiili 
of  lime,  sometimes  mixed  with  oxide  of  tnm.  la  •  frv 
cases  sulphate  of  barytes  appears  in  the  form  of  was  dr 
viding  this  rock,  as  at  Huadleston*  near  Feiiybtslp.  fcc 
Still  less  commonly  thin  veins  of  earbonate  of 


(sometimes  apparently  epigene,  on  sulphuret)  Ime  thsiomte 
of  the  rock,  about  Newton  Kyme,  near  Tadcaster,  sad  m 
other  places. 

Some  of  the  best  boilding-stone  of  thisAiscfiptiup  a4«( 
in  the  quarries  of  Huddleston,  Broadswortb,  ajsd  Wanat- 
worth,  and  it  is  generally  really  or  nearly  an  atooric  com- 
bination of  carbonate  of  lime. and  carbonate  of  i 
(This  fact  was  communicated  to  us  by  the  lale  Dr.  1 
of  Manchester.) 

A  farther  state  of  arrangement  of  the  materiak  ef  t^ 
rock  is  noticed  in  several  localities  between  the  Airi  tul 
the  Dun,  where  the  rocks  assume  locally  and  to€  In:^ 
areas  the  oolitic  texture ;  and,  finally,  as  ooe  of  the  »«( 
valuable  building-stones  in  the  range  of  tho  bmcmu 
limestone,  may  m  signalized  the  white  limesto>nc  ca  Ruck 
Abbey,  which  in  that  noble  ruin  has  stood  the  nv<vi  ^ 
time  better  than  almost  any  '  freefttooe*  of  cbe  nvik  ^ 
England. 

Farther  south,  the  grain  of  the  rock  chaneaa ;  it  1 
continually  more  and  more  crystalline,  and  firaia  1 
to  Nottingham  the  magnesian  limestone  may  bo  4l 
with  little  inaccuracy,  as  a  real  dolomite,  partiaBy  i 
by  small  admixtures  of  sand.  The  small  rhomboedal  i^ 
of  this  rock  are  very  evident  in  speeimens  whwh  we  n^ 
lected  many  years  ago  at  Mansfield  WoodboMe  mA  mm 
Nottingham. 

A  crystalline  structure  of  the  magnesian  limeelnns  i«k 
is  however  not  confined  to  the  southern  portioa  of  ita  iw«. 
though  there  it  is  manifested  in  connexioa  with  wfT  mAi 
auaUties  in  architecture.  In  the  county  of  Duiim  w» 
nnd  it  exhibited  in  the  purely  calcareous  rocks  of  Ha vtW*^ 
Hive  near  Easington,  in  the  romantic,  contorted,  aad  btnba 
oli£b  and  pinnacles  of  Marsden,  and  in  the 
loidal  quarries  of  BuUding-bilL  At  Maisdeo  tt 
to  notice  in  near  contrast,  in  theclift  the  flcxihle  1 
limestone,  and  in  the  detached  pinnacles  an  eqaally  Imt 
nated  rock  traversed  by  compete  planes  of  rrjrstsTlMe  ««^ 
ture.  What  does  this  teach  r  obviouslv,  the  impoftasl  ha. 
that,  since  its  deposition  in  laminse,  toe  sodinseaun  mam 
of  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  subject  to  a  new  nwliniir 
arrangement,  which,  predominating  over  the  ortftnal  Aur 
ture,  has  readjusted  the  particles  and  generated  a  >«« 
structure.  In  the  same  vicinity  are  brecdaled  rorks*  wk«a 
seem  to  require  the  hypothesis  of  reagmgattoQ  of  fr^ 
mented  portions  of  previously  indurated  m^meisn  Iw- 
stone  beds.  Thus  various  are  the  snfnls  nf  ihi  iiaint 
aggregation  of  the  magnesian  limestone  of  Si^bnd.  Thae 
diversities  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  lower  rwh.  U 
the  upper  laminated  non-magnesian  portioa  m  waaOv*^ 
a  uniform  close  textuf«,  except  in  the  lower  bods,  wkjch  an 
somewhat  cellular  (and  of  little  value  to  the  liiMbarttir^  «t 
Knottinglevl 

It  should  be  added  that  the  general  eokrnr  of  the  ■■ga 
sian  limestono  (lower  portion)  is  white,  y^low,  mh  f^ 
Digitized  Dy  \^JVjyjwi\^ 
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brown,  or  reddish,  while  the  upper  rook  is  commonly  of  a 
grey,  smoky,  or  purplish  hue.  This  rock  is  usually  inter- 
•trstified  with  thin  clay  partings,  the  lower  one  very  rarely. 
The  specific  gravity  of  magnesian  limestone  is  usually 
greater  than  that  of  common  carbonate  of  lime.  This  how- 
ever may  be  overlooked  in  the  usual  incomplete  mode  of 
trying  such  experiments,  unless  the  observer  makes  the 
easy  correction  due  to  the  absorption  of  water  by  many  of 
these  stones.  Tried  in  powder  (for  example,  by  Leslie's 
process),  the  magnesian  limestones  of  England  betray,  by 
their  weight,  their  affinitvto  the  dolomitic  rocks  of  the  Alps 
and  the  Eifel,  though  the  introduction  of  the  magnesia  is 
probably  not  at  all  due  to  the  same  cause  in  the  two  cases. 
Professor  Sedgwick,  in  his  admirable  memoir  in  the 
'  Greological  Transactions,'  on  the  Magnesian  Limestone, 
has  pointed  out  clearly  the  most  common  organic  fossils  of 
this  rock.  We  shall  only  observe  here  that  in  respect  of 
&ihes  (PalsDonisci,  &c.)>  mollusca  (Producta,  Spirifera, 
&c),  and  zoophyta  (Retepora,  &c.),  this  rock  shows  an  ex- 
treme analogy  with  the  carboniferous  system.  Its  place,  by 
mineral  analogies,  may  be  rightly  fixed  in  the  pcBcilitie 
system ;  but,  by  the  affinities  of  organic  existence,  it  will 
bie  classed  with  the  more  antient  rocks.  Let  any  one,  for 
example,  contrast  its  marine  fossils,  whether  derived  from 
Durham,  Yorkshire,  or  the  Thuringerwald,  with  those  of 
the  muschelkalk ;  the  former  are  seen  to  be  analogous  to 
forms  common  in  the  mountain  limestone,  the  latter  to 
those  of  the  lias.  In  neither  case  is  the  resemblance  per- 
fect ;  the  species  are  not  identical,  but  the  result  above  an- 
nounced is  unequivocal,  and  must  soon  be  felt  in  geolo- 
gical classification. 

(Sed^ck  in  Oeol.  Trant,;  Smith's  Geological  Map  qf 
Yorksktre,  &o.  Notices  of  contemporaneous  deposits  in  the 
midland  and  southern  counties  of  England  occur  in  Mur- 
chison's  Silttfian  System;  Conybeare  and  Phillips,  Geol.  qf 
Enfi^land  and  fFdleg,  &c) 

MAGNE'SIUM,  a  peculiar  metal,  of  which  magnesia  is 
toe  oxide,  a  substance  that  was  originally  sold  under  this 
name  by  a  Roman  canon  in  the  banning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  It  is  stated  to  have  been  first  procured  by  calcin- 
ing the  residue  left  after  evaporating  the  mother-waters  of 
nitre.  The  method  by  which  it  is  at  present  obtained  will 
be  presently  stated. 

The  existence  of  magnesium  was  first  demonstrated  by 
the  electro-chemical  researches  of  Sir  H.  Davv :  he  found 
that  when  moistened,  magnesia  was  negatively  electrized 
with  mercury,  an  amalgam  was  obtained  which  decom- 
posed water  and  gave  rise  to  magnesia,  by  the  oxidizement 
of  the  peculiar  metal  amalgamated  with  the  mercury ;  he 
did  not  however  obtain  a  sufficient  quantity  to  enable  him 
to  examine  its  properties.  In  1830  M.  Bussy  procured  this 
stetal  by  decomposing  chloride  of  magnesium  by  means  of 
potassium.  This  was  effected  by  placing  some  small  pieces 
of  potassium  in  a  glass  tube,  with  fragments  of  the  chlo- 
ride put  over  them ;  this  was  fiised  by  the  application  of 
heat,  and  the  potassium  was  allowed  to  run  through  it  by 
slightly  inclining  the  tube;  li^ht  was  evolved,  and  the 
mass,  when  cold,  was  washed  with  water,  which  dissolved 
the  chloride  of  potassium  formed,  and  left  the  magnesium 
Qnacled  upon  in  the  state  of  small  globules. 

Magnesium  is  of  a  white  colour,  like  silver ;  its  lustre  is 
metallic  and  brilliant,  it  is  very  malleable^  and  fuses  at  a  red 
heat ;  in  dry  air  it  undergoes  no  change,  but  in  moist  air  it 
t&  superficially  oxidized ;  it  may  be  boiled  in  water  without 
ftuffermg  any  change.  When  heated  to  redness  in  the  air 
or  in  oxygen  gas  it  bums  brilliantly,  and,  combining  with 
oxygen,  becomes  magnesia.  In  chlorine  gas  it  burns  spon- 
taneously. It  dissolves  in  diluted  sulphuric  and  hvdro- 
chloric  acids,  with  the  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  it  is 
oxidized'  and  dissolved  by  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  mtrate  of 
magnesia  results. 

Oxygen  and  Magnesium,  fVom  what  has  just  been 'stated, 
combine  verv  readuy,  but  only  in  one  proportion ;  and  the 
result  is  oxiae  of  magnesium,  or  ma^esia.  The  mode  in 
which  this  substance  was  first  obtained  has  already  been 
mentioned.  It  is  now  procured  by  decomposing  sulphate 
of  magnesia  by  means  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  subjecting 
the  washed  and  dried  carbonate  precipitated  to  a  strong 
licat  in  an  earthen  crucible :  by  this  tne  carbonic  acid  is 
expelled,  and  the  magnesia,  or  oxide  of  magnesium,  remains, 
which  has  the  following  properties :  it  is  colourless,  inodo- 
rcQs,  and  tasteless,  if  pure ;  it  does  not,  like  lime,  become 
liot  when  mixed  with  water,  and  it  is  very  nearly  insoluble 


in  it,  although  when  moistened  it  exhibits  the  alkaline  pro- 
perty of  turning  vegetable  yellows  brown ;  by  exposure  to 
the  air  it  attracts  carbonic  acid,  and  is  reconverted  to  the 
state  of  carbonate,  combined  with  some  hydrate.  It  appears, 
from  indirect  experiments,  to  be  composed  of 

1  equivalent  of  Magnesium         •        12 
1  equivalent  of  Oxygen      «        •  8 

Equivalent  20 

Chlorine  and  Magnesium  act  readily  upon  each  other,  the 
metal  burning  spontaneously  in  the  gas;  it  may  also  be 
procured  by  transmitting  dry  chlorine  gas  over  a  mixture 
of  magnesia  and  charcoal,  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain 
tube.  According  however  to  Liebig  it  is  best  obtained  by 
dissolving  magnesia  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  the 
solution  to  dryness,  mixing  the  residue  witn  an  equal 
weight  of  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  and  projecting  the 
mixture  in  small  portions  at  a  time  into  a  red-hot  platina 
crucible.  When  the  ammoniacal  salt  has  been  expelled, 
fUsed  chloride  of  magnesium  remains,  which  on  cooling 
becomes  a  transparent  colourless  mass ;  it  is  inodorous,  in- 
tensely bitter,  verjr  deliquescent,  and  soluble  both  in  water 
and  alcohol.  This  salt  is  one  of  the  saline  ingredients  of 
sea-water,  and  exists  in  the  bittern  left  after  preparing 
common  salt,  mixed  with  sulphate  of  magnesia.  It  is  alsio 
found  in  sonie  mineral  waters,  and  was  formerly  called 
muriate  of  magnesia. 

When  a  solution  of  chloride  of  fnagnesium  is  concen- 
trated by  evaporation,  and  exposed  to  a  very  cold  atmo- 
sphere, it  yields  deliquescent  prismatic  crystals  which  con- 
tain much  water. 

It  is  applied  to  no  direct  use;  sometimes  however  the 
bittern  which  contains  it  is  decomposed  by  an  alkaline  car- 
bonate, for  the  purpose  of  forming  carbonate  of  magnesia. 
It  consists  of 

1  equivalent  of  Magnesium        •        12 
1  equivalent  \>f  Chlorine     .         «        36 

Equivalent  48 

Bromine  and  Magnestum  may  be  obtained  in  combina- 
tion by  dissolving  magnesia  in  hydrobromic  acid ;  by  eva- 
E oration  small  acioular  prisms  of  bromide  crystallize,  which 
aVe  a  sharp  taste,  are  very  deliquescent,  and  soluble  both 
in  water  ana  alcohol  When  heated  in  the  air  these  crystals 
are  resolved  into  hydrobromic  acid  and  magnesia. 

FUiorine  and  Magnesium  unite  when  magnesia  is  dis- 
solved in  hydrofluonc  acid.  The  compound  formed  is  inso- 
luble in  water,  or  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  is  not  decomposed 
by  a  red  heat 

Carbon  and  Magnesium, — No  compound  of  these  is 
known. 

Sulphur  and  Magnesium  do  not  combine  when  heated 
together,  nor  is  a  ^rfect  sulphuret  formed  when  sulphur 
is  heated  with  magnesia.  The  compound  is  not  soluble  in 
water;  by  heat  the  sulphur  burns  off.  When  however  a 
solution  of  sulphuret  of  barium  is  added  to  one  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  then,  according  to  Berzelius,  sulphate  of  bary  tes  is 
precipitated,  and  sulphuret  of  barium  remains  in  solution. 

Iodine  and  Magnesium,— A  compound  of  these  is  ob- 
tained when  magnesia  is  dissolved  in  hjdriodic  acid ;  it  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  known  only  in  solution.  It  is 
stated  also  that  when  magnesia  is  heated  with  iodine  in 
water,  both  iodide  of  magnesium  and  iodat^  of  magnesia  are 
procured. 

Magnesia,  or  Oxtde  qf  Magnesium,  combines  with  most 
acids  to  form  salts,  two  of  which  are  of  great  importance  in 
medicine ;  but  we  shall  first  mention  the 

Hydrate  of  Magnesia, — This  is  a  saline  compound,  and 
was  first  discovered  in  serpentine  in  New  Jeney,  and  since 
in  Unst.  It  is  white,  with  a  greenish  tint,  foliated,  and 
easily  splits  into  thin  flexible  laminsD.  It  has  a  pearly 
lustre,  translucent  on  the  edges.  Specific  gravity  2*35; 
hardness  1.  It  is  stated  to  occur  at  Hoboken,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, in  diverging  needleform  crystals.  It  is  composed  of 
about  31  water  and  68  magnesia,  with  a  little  oxide  of  iron 
and  manganese ;  these  are  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  one 
equivalent  each  of  water  and  earth. 

Hydrate  of  magnesia  may  be  obtained  artificiallyby  pre- 
cipitating a  solution  of  the  sulphate  with  soda.  The  pre- 
cipitate, after  drying  at  212°,  retains  about  one-fourth  of  its 
weight  of  water. 

Nitric  Acid  and  Magnesia  readily  combine,  and  yield 
nitrate  of  magnesia.    The  solution  is  colourless,  and  ex- 
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tremcly  bitter.  By  evaporation  it  yields,  thougn  with  diffi- 
culty, rhombic  crystals,  which  contain  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  and  are  very  deliquescent.  It  \a  decomposed  at  a 
red  heat,  and  is  sometimes  found  in  crude  nitre.  The 
anhydrous  salt  is  composed  of 

1  equivalent  of  Nitric  Acid  •         i4 

1  equivalent  df  Magnesia  •        20 

Equivalent  74 

It  18  now  applied  to  ho  use,  bul  is  the  salt  from  which 
magnesia  was  originally  obtained. 

Carbonic  Acid  and  Magnesia  form  carbonate  of  magnesia, 
and  it  has  been  found  native  in  New  Jersey.  It  has  a  yel- 
lowish white  colour,  with  a  flat  conchoidal  and  sometimes 
earthy  fracture.  It  is  opaque,  hardness  4*5,  and  very  diffi- 
cult to  brei^k.  Specific  gravity  about  2  8  to  2*9.  The  purest 
was  found  by  Klaproth'to  consist  of  carbonic  acid  49,  and 
magnesia  48,  with  3  of  water.  It  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  composed  of  very  nearly  one  equivalent  of  acid 
and  one  of  base. 

Carbonate  of  magnesia,  or  rather  a  compound  of  car« 
bonato  and  hydrate  of  magnesia,  is  artificially  prepared  for 
medicinal  use  by  decomposmg  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  b^ 
means  of  carbonate  of  soda.  The  carbonate  of  magnesia  is 
precipitated  as  an  insoluble  white  powder.  This  suostance, 
when  pure,  is  colourless,  inodorous,  tasteless,  and  unalter- 
able in  the  air ;  it  is  decomposed  by  the  stronger  acids  with 
effervescence,  and  by  heat  the  carbonic  acid  is  also 
exj^Ued.    It  appears  to  be  composed  of 

4  equivalents  of  hydrated  carbonate  of  Magnesia     204 

1  equivalent  of  bihydrated  Magnesia        •        •        38 

Equivalent  242 

Sulphuric  Acid  and  Magnesta  constitute  the  salt  long  and 
well  known  by  the  name  of  Epsom  salt,  having  been  first 
obtained  from  a,  spring  at  that  place.  Sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, which  is  its  proper  name,  was  afterwanis  obtained  by 
evaporating  and  crystallizing  the  bittern  remaining  alter 
preparing  common  salt  tVom  sea-water;  but  it  was  mixed 
with  so  much  chloride  of  magnesium,  that  it  was  extremely 
liable  to  become  damp.  The  late  Dr.  Henry  invented  a 
very  ingenious  process  for  preparing  it  from  magnesian 
limestone,  in  which  this  inconvenience  and  Impurity  are 
totally  avoided. 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  a  salt  which  crystallizes  very 
readily ;  and  although  the  crystals  are  usually  smalL  they 
may  be  obtained  of  considerable  size  by  slowW  cooling  a 
large  quantity  of  the  solution.  The  primary  torm  of  the 
crystal  is  a  right  prism,  with  a  rhombic  base.  This  salt  is 
extremely  bitter,  readily  soluble  in  cold  water,  which  dis- 
solves an  eaual  weight,  and  boiling  water  one-third  more. 
It  is  but  slightly  altered  by  exposure  to  the  air,  yet  is 
rather  inclined  to  effloresce.  It  is  not  decomposed  by  heat, 
but  the  water  of  crystallization  is  expelled.  It  is  composed  of 
1  equivalent  of  Sulphuric  Acid  •  40 
1  equivalent  of  Magnesia  •        20 

7  equivalents  of  Water  •  «      •  63 

Equivalent  123 

It  is  extensively  employed  as  a  purgative,  and  for  the  pre- 
paration of  magnesia  and  its  carbonate. 

This  salt  combines  with  various  others  to  form  double 
salts :  as,  for  example,  with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  of  potash, 
and  of  soda,  forming  the  ammonio- sulphate,  the  potash  and 
soda  sulphates  of  magnesia,  which  are  all  crvstalUne  salts, 
but  they  are  not  important. 

Pho9phoric  Add  and  Magnesta  are  best  obtained  in  com- 
bination by  mixing  concentrated  and  hot  solutions  of  sul- 
phate sf  magnesta  and  phosphate  of  soda   after  some  hours 
crystals  of  the  phosphate  are  obtained.    They  effloresce 
slowly  in  the  air>  and  are  soluble  in  fifteen  times  their 
weight  of  cold  water,  and  by  hot  water  they  are  decomposed 
if ito  a  subsalt  which  is  insoluble,  and  an  acid  one  which 
remains 'in  solution.    The  crystals  are  composed  of 
I  equivalent  of  Phosphoric  Acid  •        36 
1  equivalent  of  Magnesia    .         •        20 
requivalentiofWater       •        •        63 

Equivalent  119 

This  salt  is  applied  to  no  use ;  combined  with  ammonia  it 
fbrms  the  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate,  a  compQund 
which  exists  in  urine,  and  is  a  common  ingredient  in  urinary 
calculi.    [CALCC1.US.] 


Magnesia  fbrms  a  great  number  of  double  talte,  tal  one 
of  these,  the  magnesian  limestone,  which  a  a  dmUi  ttAty- 
nate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  is  found  in  itnmeDse  q«s«taw« 
in  different  parts  of  England.  [MAO?rxstAN  LtsiEnon.] 
Magnesia  is  round  also  in  a  great  number  of  mlnml  boAm\ 
as  steatite,  talc,  asbestos,  &c. 

Magnesian  salts  are  mostl?  soluble  in  wster:  by  1W 
addition  of  soda  thev  yield  hydrate  of  h)agnesia«  %nd  by  ail- 
ing carbonate  of  soda,  hydrated  carbonate  of  maimesn. 

The  sesqiii-  and  bi-carbonates  of  potuh  and  9oiM  oetmi « 
no  precipitation  in  solutions  of  magnesian  salt^ontiJ  beat*  * 
so  as  to  repel  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  Pbcxphste  t<f 
soda  added  to  magnesian  solution  gives  no  immedtmtc  prv- 
cipitate,  out  on  the  addition  of  ammonia  an  extremely  itui»- 
luole  ammoniaco-magnesian  phosphate  is  fonn«d ;  aad  thu 
is  the  best  mode  of  testing  the  presence  of  fnignwh,  when 
th^  reouisite  precautions  are  adopted. 

MAGNET  (derived  from  the  Greek  |^yrfK^  b  »  metsO 
body  possessing  the  remarkable  property  of  attracting  una 
''and  some  other  metals.  It  is  said  to  hare  been  ittu.'i 
abundantly  near  Magnesia  in  Lydia,  from  vfaicfi  eirrura- 
stance  its  name  may  have  been  derived.  The  attractirg 
power  of  the  magnet  Was  known  at  a  very  early  f«rv>i 
as  references  are  made  to  it  by  Aristotle,  and  m<^ 
particularly  by  Pliny,  who  states  ihtt  ignorant  pcuM 
called  it  ferrum  vivum,  or  quick-iron ;  a  name  •oafwhit 
analogous  to  our  load-stone.  The  same  author  appcan  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  power  of  the  maroet  to  cits- 
municate  properties  similar  to  its  own  to  ouier  bodjcs. 
When  found  native,  it  is  generally  a  heavy  fbrrugmo«s  on 
of  a  dull  grevish  colour,  but  the  ores  of  cobalt  and  nkkd 
also  frequently  possess  the  magnetic  properties. 

The  universal  law,  that  reaction  is  coexistent  witb  sctvA. 
implies,  that  iron  must  react  on  the  magnet,  aal  «? 
find  in  fact,  that  if  a  piece  of  iron  »  fixed,  and  a  tsu!! 
magnet  be  suspended  by  a  string  near  it,  th^  nugtMt  vi: 
then  be  movea  towards  the  iron;  thus  alt  the  ipjc  u 
the  mass  of  the  globe  acts  upon  a  ma^et.  It  n  &!» 
how  known  that  electrical  currents  innuenoe  niap<tr 
bodies  [Electro-Magnetism]  ;  while  heat  has  an  in&th'i 
on  magnetic  intensity.  Hence  it  follows  as  a  meclus.*'.! 
consequence,  that  if  a  magnetic  needle  or  cj Under  He  *.^ 
pended  by  its  centre  of  jgravity,  so  as  to  be  frve  to  XD.-«r  .-. 
any  direction  round  that  point,  it  will  not  take  an  arb  tnjY 
position  like  unmagnetized  bodies,  but  must  take  a  tfrcl- 
direction,  namely,  that  which  represents  the  resnJiaiit  ; 
all  the  magnetic  forces  to  which  it  is  subject  Iti  |v»it. 
in  a  given  place  can  be  defined  by  two  angles ;  the  .r 
callea  the  variation  or  declination*  the  other  the  dSrp.  P- 
first  is  the  an^le  formed  by  the  vertical  plane  in  ^\uA  ti- 
needle  lies  with  the  plane  of  the  meridian ;  the  «cnjoi  m 
the  inclination  of  the  line  of  the  needle  to  the  pUse  Jt  Mj 
horizon.  The  latter  is  avoided  in  the  oompatf-iKoIIt  \* 
sustaining  it  horizontally  on  a  point  which  ts  tecagarl} 
different  from  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  ^^ariatiuo  is  iLi-. 
the  angle  made  by  the  direction  of  the  needle  with  list  ■  ■' 
ao  exact  and  horizontal  north-and-south  line.  Tlia»  jr . 
pcrty  of  the  needle  is  called  its  polarity,  and  b  a  cvq«i|««u» 
of  its  other  properties  above  noticed;  the  fsct  Wvr-v." 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  sata^.^  ^ 
but  the  Chinese  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  vitl  ' 
from  a  very  remote  date.  It  is  the  most  OA«ful  of  :!» 
known  properties  of  the  magnet,  being  of  tb4»  nii»t  e»«cc,'« 
importance  to  the  mariner,  when  the  magnet  is  cuCkiCrBi*'-. 
in  the  form  of  the  compass- needle. 

Dr.  Gilbert,  who  was  physician  in  ordinary  to  Qoccc  £*,£»- 
beth,  states  that  P.  Venetus  brought  a  coin|»aift  firoa  C^  -- 
in  1260.  Gilbert  bestowed  much  attention  on  tbr  t^-^ri 
of  magnetism,  and  to  some  extent  inculcated  the  'txtrirr  * 

fravitation,  by  comparing  the  earth  to  a  grv^t  nurivt 
[is  theory  on  this  subject  is  given  in  a  ^oxk  cntiiy-d  r-. 
iaius  site  Physiologia  nova  de  Ma^nfU  {\(ivO\  isd  u 
term  'poles  of  a  magnet'  arose  from  that  theory,  vkac^  .. 
remarkably  consonant  with  the  notions  of  the  piYMiii  4a* 
for  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet  he  denominated  t^  wk.  z 
pole,  in  connection  with  his  theory,  while  Pbts««/ix  sa  \m 
elegant '  Memoirs  on  Magnetism,'  calls  the  naagncdc  C^k 
at  that  extremity  of  the  magnet  the  Auttrai  Flmtd^  hw  w> 
as  like  electricities  repel  [Blkctricity],  so,  on  1u»  bi|iuCljr-  « 
of  the  magnetic  fluids,  that  occupying  the  north  ttA  sf  a 
magiietiied  needle  is  repelled  by  the  austral  Huid  of  u> 
reatrial  magnetism. 
The  appucation  of  the  compass  to  the  purpoM*  wf  g^*  ^ 
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gation  must  speedily  have  led  to  the  discovery  of  it9 
rarialion,  and  in  the  *  Life  of  Columbus,'  written  by  hi? 
son,  it  is  distinctly  assigned  to  that  celebrated  man;  and 
though  its  amount  in  1492  must  have  been  small  in 
France,  Spain,  &c.,  yet  it  vas  doubtless  a  very  observable 
quantity  in  many  of  the  regions  visited  by  Columbus, 
some  have  carrieii  back  the  d^  of  this  discovery  tp  the 
year  1269,  but  on  very  doubtful  grounds.  When  its  amount 
came  to  be  observed  with  some  accuracy,  we  find  it  at  Paris, 
in  U41,  7|°  E.;  in  1550,  84°  B.;  in  1580,  Ui''  B.;  in  1630, 
4**  B.;  and  at  Rome,  in  1670,  a"*  W.  At  the  present 
moment  it  has  passed  its  maximum  in  London,  and  is  nov 
moving  easterly. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  Columbus  was  acquainted  also 
vith  the  diurnal  variation,  but  nothing  very  accurate  on  this 
sul^ect  was  known  before  the  numerous  and  valuable 
observations  made  by  Canton,  in  1750.  He  showed  ihat 
the  needle  vibrates,  auring  the  d&y  and  the  night,  through 
aa  arc  as  great  as  13^'  in  the  miduimmer,  the  minimum  7' 
occurring  in  the  winter  season;  he  ascribed  the  diurnal 
variation  to  the  action  of  solar  heat  affecting  the  intensity 
of  the  magnetism  of  the  earth.  The  principles  of  thermo- 
electric currents  were  at  that  period  unknown,  but  Hooke 
m  1 684  showed  that  iron  and  steel  rods  could  be  magnet- 
iied,  by  rapidly  heating  and  cooling  them  in  the  magnetic 
meridian.  Graham,  instrument-maker,  of  London,  was  the 
the  first  who  distinctly  announced  the  diurnal  variation,  in 
1772  ;  the  maximum  declination  being  then  U*'  35'  west 
The  variation  of  the  variation  was  first  observed  by  GKinter. 
The  dip  was  first  observed  by  Robert  Norman  in  1576. 
His  mode  of  adjusting  the  compass-needle  led  him  to  this 
discovery ;  for  he  accurately  balanced  the  needle  on  its 
pivot,  previous  to  magnetizing  it.  After  it  became  a 
magnet,  it  would  no  longer  balance  on  the  same  point,  with^ 
out  attaching  a  small  weight  at  the  south  extremity. 
When  freely  suspended  by  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  north 
extremity  became  depressed ;  the  dip  then  being  about  71^ 
60'.  The  dip  undergoes  diurnal  variations,  as  Well  as  the 
declination;  but  observations  on  the  former  are  far  the 
most  difficult.  The  dip  also  changes  by  elevating  the 
needle  to  considerable  heights ;  on  wnich  subject  Biot  has 
made  some  very  delicate  experiments.  A  very  simple  law 
relative  to  the  amount  of  the  dip  at  different  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface  was  remarked  by  professor  Kraflfl,  of  St. 
Petersburg,  in  1809 ;  namely,  if  we  measure  the  latitude  from 
the  magnetic  equator,  the  tangent  of  the  dip  is  double  the 
tangent  of  such  latitude.  Mr.  Barlow  has  illustrated  this 
hw^  by  experiments  on  magnetized  iron  baUs  acting  on 
snail  needles  at  the  surfaces;  and  Biot  has  deduced  the 
urae  law  from  theory. 

The  law  of  the  magnetic  forces  was  a  long  time  undis- 
covered :  Newton  supposed  it  to  follow  the  inverse  cu'be  of 
the  distance,  or  some  higher  power ;  for  in  his  experiments, 
the  variation  of  intensity  and  the  effect  of  the  mutual  influ- 
ences of  the  magnetic  nuids  in  Uie  bodies  themselves  being 
overlooked,  an  erroneous  result  was  necessarily  consequent 
However,  Mitchell,  by  a  careful  revision  of  the  experiments 
of  Dr.  Brooke  Taylor  and  of  Hauksbee ;  Coulomb,  by  his 
elegant  apparatus,  the  torsion  balance;  Biot,  by  the 
txiethod  of  observing  the  tiroes  of  the  oscOlations  of  the 
small  needles  acted  on:  and  finally,  Hansteen  of  Chris- 
t  Sana,  by  a  series  of  refined  experiments  and  calculations, 
liavo  demonstrated  the  true  law  of  magnetic  action ; 
namely,  directly  as  the  intensity,  and  inverselv  as  the 
^uare  of  the  distance. 

One  essential  property  by  which  a  magnet  differs  from 
Koft  iron  under  the  magnetic  influence,  is  this :  if  we  sepa- 
rate a  magnetic  bar  into  any  number  of  minute  parts,  each 
such  part  will  be  endowed  with  polarity,  similar  to  the 
'Whole :  the  position  of  those  poles,  or  foci  of  greatest  attrac- 
tion, is  permanent  in  a  magnet  of  a  given  form ;  but  in  sofjt 
iron  it  will  change  when  the  distance  of  the  iron  from  the 
i-nfluencing  magnet  is  altered. 

Halley  was  sent  out,  under  William  and  Mar^,  with  the 
command  of  two  ships,  to  make  magnetic  observations  in 
different  latitudes,  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  (in 
1698-9) ;  and  was  the  first  who  constructed  a  magnetic  chart, 
^kch  possessed  at  the  time  great  merit  for  accuracy :  the 
JMost  valued  at  the  present  day  are  those  by  Hansteen, 
constructed  from  observations  subsequent  to  Halley,  by 
'^'arious  scientific  travellers  and  nautical  men,  such  as 
Bumboldt,  Ross,  Parry,  Scoresby,  &c.  [Magnetism] 
During  a  thunder-storm,  the  poles  o^  a  magnet  are  fre- 


quently inverted,  the  explanation  of  which  belongs  to 
^LgCTRo-MAONSTisM :  and  the  appearance  of  the  aurora 
borealis  is  often  attended  with  vibrations  of  the  compass- 
needle,  to  the  extent  of  several  degrees.  The  actual  mode 
in  which  the  aurora  is  produced  being  still  unknown,  it  is 
impossible  to  decide  whether  the  aurora  is  itself  the  cause 
of  this  magnetic  phaenomenon,  or  whether  both  are  attri- 
butable to  some  unknown  common  cause. 

MAGNETIC  INTENSITY.  When  a  magnetic  needle 
is  fireely  suspended  by  its  centre  of  gravity,  it  is  then  acted 
on  bv  all  terrestrial  bodies  containing  the  magnetic  fluids, 
whether  in  a  fixed  state,  as  in  loadstone-ores,  or  in  a  state 
susceptible  of  change,  as  in  masses  of  soft  iron,  and  also  by 
electrical  currents,  whether  produced  by  the  chemical 
changes  which  various  substances  in  the  globe  continually 
undergo,  or  arising  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  heat 
both  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  and  on  the  surface  in  dif- 
ferent latitudes.  The  direction  of  the  resultant  of  all  such 
forces  may  be  regarded  as  possessing  parallelism  throughout 
the  extent  of  the  needle,  and  the  latter  acquires  in  conse- 
Quence  a  like  direction  in  the  plane  of  the  tnagnetic  tneri- 
dian,  of  which  the  position  becomes  in  this  manner  known. 

If  a  needle  thus  suspended  be  made  to  oscillate  in  the 
plane  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  the  time  in  which  a 
certain  number  of  oscillations  are  performed  be  observed, 
and  thus  the  time  of  a  single  oscillation  deduced,  the  con- 
nection of  this  time  with  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic 

force  is  expressed  by  the  formula  t 


='<f) 


similar  to 


that  used  for  the  common  pendulum.  In  this  equation  / 
represents  the  time  of  one  oscillation,  x  the  number  3*14159, 
I  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  oscillation  and  gravity, 
and  F  the  aocderating  force  of  magnetism.    Hence  we  de- 

duce  also  F  s  --r-  ;  consequently  when  one  and  the  same 

n^dle  is  used  in  differeni  experiments,  the  force  F  is  in- 
versely as  the  square  of  the  time  t  of  one  or  of  a  given 
number  of  oscillations.  But  it  is  in  practice  extremely  di^ 
ficult  to  prpduce  oscillations  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and 
ingenious  contrivances  to  that  end  have  often  been  sug- 
gested and  u$ed,  but  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  relative 
valpe  of  F  is  equally  attained  hy  supporting  the  needle 
horizontally,  as  in  the  compass,  and  observing  the  time  of 
the  horizontal  oscillations.  If  0  represent  the  (lip,  then  by 
the  resolution  of  forces  the  horizontal  part  of  tlie  magnetic 
force  is  Fcosi?;  if  uoy^T  represent  the  time  of  (suppose  300) 
oscillations,  then  by  the  preceding  formula  wo  must  have 
F  cos  9  inversely  proportional  to  T" ;  let  F',  0\  T', represent 
quantities  corresponding  to  F>  9,  T,  for  a  different  latitude 

F       T'*cose' 
or  Wngitude,  then  -p  =  T^cos9  '  ^^  vhich  formula  the 

relative  intensities  of  terrestrial  magnetism  at  different 
p^ce^  piay  he  ascertained  with  little  trouble. 

The  times  of  300  oscillations  in  seconds  at  the  foUoiying 
places  are  jtaken  from  a  table  computed  by  Hansteen  :— 
Stockholm  815,  Edinburgh  S20,  Christiansand  820,  Oxford 
78P»  Danzig  770;  Gottenburg  812,  Liverpool  801,  London 
775,  Berlin  76Q.  faris  753,  Liibeck  776,  Altona  776,  Johns- 
knuden  861,  Christiania  814,  Ingolfsland  833,  Copenhagen 
788,  Breslau  741. 

The  lociis  of  all  the  points  at  which  the  intensity  of  ter- 
restrisd  magnetism  is  the  same  quantity  as  at  one  given 
place  is  called  the  isodynamic  tine  passing  through  it. 
These  lines  are  generally  of  double  curvative ;  but  neglecting 
i^,  which  may  also  be  said  of  the  lines  of  equal  dip,  they 
run  generally  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the  latter  lines, 
in  the  temperate  zone,^ut  p  other  cases  these  two  classes 
of  lines  intersect  at  a  considerable  angle.  M.  Hansteen 
states  that  the  intensity  of  magnetism  is  less  in  the  southern 
than  in  the  northern  hemispnere.  M.  Biol  has  given  a 
formula  deduced  from  hypothetical  considerations,  which 
has  been  found  nearly  coincident  with  the  observed  cases  of 

1 
terrestnal  mtei^sity,  viz.  mtensUy  «   ^(4^3  sin*  g)  '  ^ 

being  the  dip  as  before. 

As  the  declination  and  dii;  have  diurnal  variations,  so 
also  has  the  magnetic  intensity;  the  minimum  being  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning,  and  the  maximum  in 
about  six  hours  afterwards.  The  intensity  is  also  greatest 
in  December,  and  least  in  June^mzed  by  vjv/v/v  iv^ 
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Ab  intereitittg  aenes  of  observations  raade  by  M.  Que- 
tolet,  of  BrusReli,  shows  that  in  the  gradual  ascent  from 
Geneva  to  the  Col  de  Balme  the  intensity  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  increases ;  for  instance,  the  honsontal  intensity 
at  the  village  Simplon  is  greater  than  that  at  Bonnerille 
nearly  in  the  ratio  of  44  to  43. 

Similar  methods  (and  sometimes  the  balance  of  torsion) 
have  been  used  to  discover  the  relative  intensities  of  mag- 
netism as  distributed  in  bodies;  m  straight  and  narrow 
lamine  it  has  been  found  by  Coulomb  to  be  nearly  nro- 
portional  to  the  square  of  the  distance  firom  the  miadle 
point        

MAGNETISM.  If  we  take  a  natural  or  artificial  mag- 
net, and,  spreading  over  a  piece  of  paper  a  quantity  of  fine 
iron  filings,  place  the  magnet  on  the  paper,  on  Ukinff 
it  up,  we  shall  find  that  the  iron  fihngs  are  attached 
to  it  in  some  degree  over  all  its  suHace,  but  they  will 
be  principally  accumulated  at  two  points  situated  near 
the  ends  of  the  magnet ;  these  points  are  called  the  poles 
of  the  magnet.  Sometimes  when  a  maffnetio  bar  is  rolled 
amongst  iron  filings,  we  may  find  several  such  points  along 
the  bar ;  the  magnet  is  then  said  to  have  consecutive  points. 
At  present  we  shall  consider  only  the  first  or  simple  case  of 
two  poles,  which  we  may  represent  by  the  letters  N  and  S. 
When  a  needle  formed  of  this  material  is  suspended 
horizontally  on  a  pivot  armed  with  agate,  it  assumes  a  par- 
ticular direction,  nearly  north  and  south.  [Magnet.]  The 
pole  N,  at  the  north  extremity  of  the  needliB  thus  adjusted, 
IS  commonly  called  the  north  pole  of  the  needle ;  the  other, 
S,  the  south  pole,  though  the  contrary  names,  as  used  by 
Dr.  Gilbert,  would  be  more  correct  in  connection  with  the 
theory  of  magnetism.   - 

If  we  now  brings  piece  of  soft  iron  near  the  pole  N,  it  will  be 
attracted  to  that  pole  and  become  attached  to  it,  so  that  the 
exertion  of  a  mechanical  force  is  necessary  to  separate 
them.  In  this  way  a  magnet  held  vertically  will  sustain  a 
piece  of  iron,  provided  tne  weight  of  the  iron  does  not 
exceed  the  magnetic  force.  The  pole  S  has  a.similar  attrac- 
tive power  on  iron ;  the  cause  of  this  attractive  power  is 
called  Maonxtism. 

We  have  observed  that  in  a  magnetic  needle  placed  hon 
xontallv  on  a  pivot,  the  pole  N  is  turned  northwards,  and 
S  southw«  jtls,  nearly :  if^  such  a  needle  be  attached  to  a 
piece  of  cork  floating  on  water,  it  will  adjust  itself  to  this 
direction,  the  deviation  of  which  from  the  true  north-and- 
south  line  is  the  declination  of  the  needle.  If  now  we 
invert  the  position  of  the  needle,  so  that  S  is  brought  into 
the  place  previously  occupied  by  N,  and  vice  vertd^  the 
needle  an«(  cork  wUl  make  a  complete  revolution,  and 
acquire  its  original  position.  Hence  we  see  a  distinction 
between  iho  magnetisms  predominant  at  N  and  at  S ;  the 
former  is  called  Austral,  and  the  latter  Boreal  magnetism. 
It  will  be  easv  to  observe  the  analogy  between  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  two  magnetisms,  and  those  of  positive  with 
negative  electricities. 

We  must  insulate  a  conducting  electrixed  substance  in 
order  to  preserve  its  electricity,  but  this  is  not  neoessanr  in  the 
case  of  a  magnet ;  each  fragment  of  the  latter  is  itself  a  mag- 
net, possessing  its  north  and  south  poles,  and  the  same  view 
may  be  extended  to  its  constituent  particles.  A  noncon- 
ducting energy,  called  the  coercive  power,  exists  therefore 
in  manietic  substances,  by  which  tne  loss  of  magnetism 
when  &veloped  is  prevented,  and  by  which  also  the  poles  N 
and  S  are  situate  in  a  determinate  position  relative  to  the 
body  of  the  magnet  This  is  not  the  case  with  soft  iion» 
which  has  not  the  coercive  fbrce. 

The  force  of  magnetism  is  exerted  without  alteration 
through  substances  which  are  not  magnetic ;  the  same  b  true 
with  respect  to  the  electrical  forces  when  nonconducting 
bodies  are  interposed  in  the  direction  of  their  action.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  effect  of  the  magnetic  forces  is  considerably 
modified  when  substances  which  are  capable  of  becomine 
roa^etic  by  influence  are  situated  near  the  mi^et ;  ana 
m  similar  effect  takes  plaoe  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
neutral  electricities  when  under  the  influence  of  an  elec- 
trized body.  [EtBCTRiciTT.]  The  transmission  of  the 
magnetic  force  through  interposed  bodies  may  be  observed 
familiarly  by  placing  a  common  sewing-needle  on  a  smooth 
horicontal  lioaid,  and  moving  a  strong  magnet  underneath 
the  board :  the  needle  will  roll  or  revolve  along  the  board 
accofding  to  the  peculiar  motions  given  to  the  magnet 

Let  us  next  consider  the  acuon  of  magnets  on  eaen 
other.    For  this  purpose  make  two  magneU  or  magnetic 


needles  to  float  on  water,  distinguishing  tbe  poUs  limem 
before  by  N  and  S,  and  of  the  other  by  N'  and  S'.  Inag 
either  the  pole  N  near  to  N',  or  8  to  S' :  tbe  wniiii  vr 
magnets  will  separate  to  a  greater  distance,  and  with  1W 
greater  energy  the  nearer  these  poles  are  pbred  te  mA 
other.  On  the  contrary,  if  we  bnng  N  and  8'  Mar  Mci 
other,  the  needles  will  approach  and  unite  theee  pmaK 
and  the  same  happens  when  the  points  N'  aod  8  si» 
made  contiguous:  hence  this  law— «mpM<M9sv  t/  iht 
tame  name  are  mutually  repulsive  ;  those  qfamtrarf  mmm 
are  mutually  attraetive.  In  the  article  Ei.Bcnu€Trr. 
above  referreid  to»  we  have  shown  that  the  wamm  lav  la  inm 
with  respect  to  the  two  electricities. 

The  mass  of  the  globe  contains  various  sonteaa  «f  laag- 
netism  [Maonxt];  and  since  a  maa;iM!tie  naedW  fteJj 
suspended  acquires  a  determinate  position,  it  follows  fron 
this  law  that  the  magnetism  at  the  south  exlresily  8  » 
Boreal,  that  is,  of  the  same  name  as  the  tecTastrisl  faafavC- 
ism  which  is  predominant  in  the  northern  hemiipfciii. 
being  repelled  therefrom ;  and  the  marnetiHi  al  the  wnetk 
extremity  N  is  fbr  a  like  reason  Austral  Tbe  law  o^  Mag- 
netic force  at  different  distances  is  expressed  by  the  mww 
square  of  the  distance :  the  best  mode  of  wrifjiuf  tha  Uw 
is  by  observing  the  times  of  the  oscillatioiis  of  a  saaU  Id* 
wire,  suspend^  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  laegTiiric 
meridian  (in  order  to  neutralixe  the  magnetisiog  inflMnt 
of  the  earth),  and  subjected  to  the  action  of  a 
magnet 

We  can,  by  combining  these  laws,  explain  Iht  i 
in  which  soft  iron,  cobalt  and  nickel  are  attracted  ur  «§ - 
ponded  by  a  magnet  These  metals,  when  nnoxygi— imL 
contain  lM)th  the  austral  and  boreal  magnetisai  in  a  cms 
bined  state,  in  consec^uence  of  their  want  of  costei<e  ps^u 
When  a  pieoe  of  soft  iron  is  brought  near  the  pole  N,  vhra 
contains  the  austral  fluid,  the  austral  magnedua  «f  Ue 
iron  is  repelled  to  the  fkrther  extremity,  and  the  hsnai 
attracted  to  the  nearer  extremity  oi  the  iron  relaliw  to  thi 
point  N  *  this  disposition  of  the  fluid  takes  etece  mat- 
diatel^,  and  the  law  of  force  above  announced  nlstnv  i« 
the  distances  causes  the  attraction  of  tbe  fluid  at  N.  la  tW 
boreal  fluid  of  the  soft  iron,  to  exceed  its  repulaua  m  u 
austral,  which  is  more  remote  from  N :  tbe  total  <  " 
virtue  of  this  excess,  is  therefore  necessarily 
When  the  iron  however  is  removed  from  this  iaikiettf*.  ih 
natural  magnetisms  again  reoombine.  This  will  dm  W  tW 
case  if^  instead  of  soft  iron,  we  use  hardened  iron  «r  stovi 
the  decomposition  of  the  natural  magnetisas  takes  plan 
with  greater  difficulty,  m  consequence  of  the  ca«o«i 
power  which  protects'  their  actual  dtspositwa ;  but  if  v« 
use  a  powerful  magnet  at  one  extremity  of  a  aud  mwi  ■. 
or,  which  is  more  effectual,  a  nair  of  strong  magiMii  st  W> 
extremities,  the  north  pole  of^one  and  the  south  nok  cf  tte 
other  being  brought  in  contact  with  the  needle,  tae  due* 
position  will  be  partially  effected,  and  will  lik«vi«  br 
retained  by  the  same  coercive  power  which  affam4  d* 
development;  and  agreeably  with  the  magnrtk  hm%  d 
repulsion  and  attraction,  that  point  of  the  needW  in  i 
with  the  south  pole  will  beoome  a  north  pole  of  the  i 
and  the  other  a  south  pole.  This  method  of  pmJti^ 
netism  is  liable  to  the  objections  both  of  piodacdic  i 
magnetism  and  also  producing  consecutive  pomls. 

The  quantities  of  the  austral  and  boreal  macnsUc  iad^ 
in  all  magnetic  bodies  are  equal ;  for  when  we  bestow  aar 
netic  qualities  on  iron  or  steel  by  the  infloeooe  of  1^ 
stones,  hammering,  sudden  cooling  in  the  nugactic  asfv 
dian,  8cc.,  no  new  magnetism  is  communtoalcd ;  bet  ite 
natural  magnetisms,  which  previously  neutraluid  mA 
other,  are  now  decomposed.  Agaiiu  if  a  magnHk  aeei* 
be  freeljr  suspended  bv  its  centre  of  gravity,  the  actjM  •. 
terrestnal  magnetism  produces  no  linear  motiock.  hm  m.'t 
imposes  a  direction  on  the  magnetic  axis:  now  all  tW 
boreal  fluid  in  the  globe  attracts  all  the  austral  fluid  U  tfer 
needle,  and  viceversdy  while  the  like  fluids  in  boih  i^mA 
hence  a  nistion  of  progression  would  be  genenttdl,  miAwiw 
the  resultant  of  the  repulsive  forces  on  the  nmih  «» 
exactly  equal  and  of  an  opposite  direction  to  the  icMlta&t 
of  all  the  attracuve  forces;  and  the  rotatory  mauem  ef  As 
needle  shows  that  the  points  of  application  of  the**  J 
are  different;  but  the  intensity  of  terrestrial  taag* 
may  be  regarded  as  uniform  throughout  tbe  cxttftf  ^ 
tbe  needle,  and  its  direction  paralleL  In  ottltr  thtsm- 
fbre  that  the  resultants  should  be  equal  and 

the  turns  of  the  boreal  and  austral  foroca  of  the  i 
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must  be  equal.    In  ibis  respect  magnetism  resembles  the 
natural  electricities  of  all  substances. 

The  development  of  magnetism  in  bodies,  whether  by 
tenestrial  action  or  the  influence  of  loadstones,  is  analogous 
to  the  decomposition  of  the  natural  electricities  in  a  system 
of  conducting  bodies  separated  by  non-conductors  under 
the'  influence  of  an  external  body  and  their  own  natural 
action:  hence  when  magnetism  is  communicated  by  a  load- 
stone, even  when  in  contact  the  latter  loses  none  of  its  own 
magnetism,  as  it  acts  solely  by  influence ;  whereas  in  con-* 
ducting  electrixed  bodies,  contact  will  communicate  elec- 
tricity: the  coercive  force  of  magnets  therefore  extends 
even  to  their  surfaces.  In  fact  the  reaction  of  the  substance 
magnetized  by  influence  tends  to  a  further  decomposition 
of  the  fluids  of  the  magnetizing  body,  and  this  gives  it 
greater  energy,  unless  when  it  is  magnetized  to  saturation, 
that  is,  when  the  internal  magnetic  forces  are  equal  to  the 
coercive  power ;  for  then  any  further  development  of  the 
fluids  would  be  only  temporary,  and  a  reunion  would  take 
place  immediately. 

The  dipping-needle  is  a  magnetic  needle,  the  opposite 
poles  of  which  possess  equal  magnetic  intensities.  It  is  at- 
tached to  the  centre  of  a  vertical  circle,  and  its  motion  is 
confined  to  the  plane  of  this  circle.  The  circle  has  a  motion 
in  azimuth  about  a  vertical  axis,  and  within  a  fixed  hori- 
zontal circle,  both  circles  being  graduated.  When  the  ver- 
tical circle  is  turned  round  its  axis  until  the  needle  acquires 
a  vertical  position,  the  plane  of  the  circle  is  then  perpen- 
dicular to  that  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  and  hence  by 
means  of  the  horizontal  circle  the  position  of  this  meridian 
plane  }>eoome8  known.  The  vertical  circle  with  the  needle 
tt  now  brought  to  coincide  with  the  meridian  plane,  and  the 
angular  depression  of  the  north  pole  of  the  horizon,  or  more 
strictly  of  the  magnetic  axis,  may  be  read  off  the  graduated 
limb  of  the  vertical  circle,  and  measures  the  dip.  The  right 
line  joining  the  north  and  south  poles  of  the  needle  is  nearly 
coincident  with  the  magnetic  axis,  but  the  latter  may  be 
ftsoertained  more  accurately  by  inverting  the  needle  and 
taking  the  mean  direction  between  its  two  positions  of 
equilibrium.  There  are  other  methods  of  adjusting  the 
dipping-needle,  but  in  every  method  it  requires  great  deli- 
cacy and  minute  attention  to  all  parts  of  the  adjustment 

If  we  place  a  bar  of  soft  iron,  suspended  by  a  collection  of 
tilk  strings  at  its  middle,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  mag- 
netic axis  of  the  dipping-needle,  the  action  of  terrestrial 
magnetism  will  have  full  effect  on  the  bar,  its  natural  mag- 
netisms will  be  decomposed,  and  it  will  acquire  a  polarity 
limilar  to  that  of  the  needle,  its  poles  repelling  the  similar 
poles  of  the  needle,  and  attracting  the  contrary  poles.  Its 
«iot  of  coercive  power  prevents  it  from  retaining  the  po- 
Wit]^  of  its  different  parts  when  the  bar  is  moved  into  other 
positions ;  for  if  we  invert  the  position  of  the  bar,  that  point 
which  was  primitively  the  north  pole  will  now  become  the 
•ouih,  and  pice  versd,  under  the  effects  of  a  new  decompo- 
ationof  its  magnetisms  by  terrestriid  influence.  If  however 
the  bar  be  left  for  along  time  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic 
uis,  so  as  to  acquire  some  oxygenation,  or  if  it  be  heated 
to  a  red  heat  and  suddenly  cooled  by  immersion  in  water,  it 
will  acquire  a  coercive  force,  and  become  permanently  mag- 
Qetio.  Iron  crosses,  weathercocks,  &<.,  which  have  been 
lonf^  kept  in  a  fixed  position,  or  have  been  struck  by  light- 
lung,  acquire  magnetic  properties  in  the  manner  above 
described. 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  Uie 
change  of  molecular  disposition  caused  by  the  action  of  heat, 
that  if  we  gradually  heat  a  bar  of  iron,  the  intensity  of  its 
action  on  a  magnet  increases,  and  arrives  at  a  maximum 
^ben  the  bar  is  brought  to  a  cherry-red  heat;  with  higher 
degrees  of  heat  the  intensity  is  diminished,  and  is  totally 
mappreoiable  when  the  bar  has  reached  a  bright  white 
h^ ;  on  oooling  it  recovers  its  powers  of  action  by  similar 
Meps,  and  the  same  law  holds  true  if  the  magnet  bie  heated 
uutead  of  the  bar.  Hence  in  producing  the  greatest  deve- 
lopment of  magnetism  by  influence,  we  see  tne  advantage 
of  using  iron  or  steel  bars  at  a  red  heat. 

Magnetism  may  be  developed  in  iron,  steel,  cobalt,  and 
nickel,  by  other  means  than  the  influence  of  bodies  already 
magnetized,  as  twisting,  hammering,  electrical  discharges, 
sua  galvanic  currents.  [Electro-Maonetism.]  Ifweplac«a 
bar  of  iron  in  a  vertical  position,  and  give  it  a  series  of  slight 
blows  with  a  hammer  or  poker,  it  will  acquire  a  feeble  de- 
grve  of  magnetism ;  hence  it  happens  that  the  anvils  and 
other  tools  employed  in  smithies  are  endowed  with  mag- 
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netism.  In  all  such  oases  the  mechanical  operations  tend 
to  bestow  a  coercive  power,  while  the  terrestrial  magnetism 
separates  the  fluids  in  the  bodv. 

Cavallo,  Benett,  and  Coulomb  remarked  the  indications  of 
magnetism  given  by  various  substances,  as  copper,  silver, 
&c  It  is  particularly  observable  in  hammered  copper,  and 
scarcely  perceptible  when  the  copper  has  been  cast,  an  at 
tention  to  which  circumstance  is  of  considerable  importance 
in  shipbuilding.  Coulomb  formed  very  fine  needles  of 
various  substances,  and  suspending  them  by  silk  strings 
between  the  opposite  poles  of  two  powerful  loadstones,  found 
that  they  were  acted  on  by  the  latter.  This  phenomenon  is 
attributable  to  the  existence  of  minute  quantities  of  iron,  or 
iron  compounds  in  tuose  different  bodies.  The  intensity  of 
the  magnetic  action  Coulomb  found  from  direct  experiments 
to  be  proportional  to  the  quantities  of  iron  contained  in  the 
bodies,  and  he  afterwards  applied  this  principle  to  discover 
the  quantity  of  iron  contained  in  impure  metals. 

From  the  preceding  observations  on  the  properties  of  the 
magnetic  fluids  it  will  be  easy  io  understand  the  principles 
upon  which  the  various  modes  of  constructing  artificial 
fluids  are  founded,  which  we  shall  now  briefly  notice.  Tho 
earliest  method  of  magnetizing  a  bar  of  bard  iron  or  steel 
was  by  drawing  it  throughout  its  whole  extent  at  right 
angles  over  one  of  the  poles  of  a  strong  magnet.  In  this 
case  if  we  suppose  that  pole  which  contains  the  austral  fluid 
to  be  used,  the  first  contact  with  the  bar  decomposes  its 
neutral  magnetisms,  attracting  to  the  point  of  contact  the 
boreal  and  repelling  the  austrad ;  the  successive  parts  of  the 
bar  are  subject  to  a  similar  decomposition  of  their  fluids, 
but  it  is  evident  that  the  effect  of  each  previous  decomposi- 
tion neutralizes  the  succeeding,  except  at  the  extremities; 
the  magnetism  thus  developed  is  therefore  feeble,  and  ap- 
parent  only  at  the  extremities  of  the  bars,  or  in  some  con- 
secutive points  formed  by  peculiarities  in  the  material  of  the 
bar,  or  in  the  mode  of  operation.  Dr.  6.  Knight  greatly  im- 
proved the  mode  of  magnetizing  bars  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  he  joined  two  strongly  magnetized  bars  by  their  ends 
bearing  contrary  names,  and  placing  on  them  in  the  direc- 
tion of  their  length  a  small  steel  bar  heated  to  a  cherry-red 
heat,  with  its  middle  on  the  point  of  junction  of  the  mag- 
netic bars,  he  made  each  of  them  to  rub  on  the  correspond- 
ing extremity  of  this  steel  bar,  and  the  latter  when  removed 
was  found  to  be  strongly  magnetized.  In  this  method  not 
only  does  the  presence  of  the  second  magnet  favour  the  de- 
composition of  the  magnetic  fluids,  but  the  intensity  of  tho« 
action  of  the  magnetic  forces  is  greatly  increased  by  the  ele- 
Tated  temperature  of  the  steel  bar. 

Du  Hamel  placed  two  steel  bars  of  equal  length  parallel 
to  each  other,  connecting  their  corresponding  extremities  by 
pieces  of  soft  iron  interposed ;  then  taking  two  bundles  of 
magnetic  bars,  he  united  their  poles  of  contrary  name  near 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  steel  bars,  and  by  inclining  the 
bundles  made  one  of  them  pass  towards  one  extremity  of  tho 
other  bar,  the  second  passing  in  the  contrary  direction,  and 
then  successively  repeated  the  operation,  when  both  the 
steel  bars  became  strongly  magnetized,  but  with  contrary 
magnetisms  at  the  oorresfwnding  extremities  of  each.  In 
this  method  the  decomposition  of  the  neutral  miignelisms 
of  the  interposed  pieces  of  soft  iron  adds  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  contact  of  the  magnetized  bundles  with  the 
steel  bars. 

Epinus,  adoptmg  a  similar  method,- preferred  interposing 
strong  vagnets  instead  of  soft  iron,  the  relative  position  of 
the  poles  of  the  two  magnets  being  reversed  ;  Coulomb  com- 
bined the  advantages  of  these  different  methods  by  com- 
posing his  magnetized  bundles  of  bars  at  a  cherry-red  heat. 
A  fine  steel  needle  may  be  very  strongly  magnetized  by 
being  placed  in  the  axis  of  a  wire  twisted  into  the  form  of  a 
helix,  the  extremities  of  which  are  brought  in  contact  with 
the  wires  of  a  powerf\il  galvanic  battery.  The  poles  of  a 
bar  magnetized  to  saturation  are  near  its  extremities,  within 
generally  a  few  lines,  while  the  intensity  becomes  insensible 
at  the  distance  of  afew  inches;  in  a  thin  bar  the  intensity 
may  be  represented  by  the  difference  of  the  ordinates  of  two 
logarithmic  curves,  the  origin  of  one  being  at  the  austral, 
and  of  the  others  at  the  boreal  extremity  of  the  needle. 

When  bodies  containing  neutral  magnetisms  are  made  to 
rotate  rapidly  round  an  axis,  the  magnetism  becomes  deve- 
loped and  acts  on  the  needle ;  thus  a  plate  of  copper  made 
to  revolve  rapidly  in  a  horizontal  plane  wdl  influence  a 
compass- needle  placed  over  it,  and  produce  in  it  a  rotation 
in  the  same  direction,  on  which  subi^t  several  valuabb,Q&- 
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Kcnations  have  been  made  by  M.  Ara^,  fiir  John  Her^ 
che^  &(*•  It  fafis  also  produced  a  second  mathematical  mo- 
moir  from  M.  Pobson,  in  which  the  mechanical  force  gene- 
rated by  rotation  is  introduced  into  the  general  equations 
deduced  from  his  theory  of  the  distribution  of  mi^:nkisiD  in 
bodies. 

The  consideration  of  the  distnbntion  of  magnetism 
throughout  the  globe  has  led  to  various  explanatory  hypo- 
theses since  the  time  of  Halley ;  the  position,  the  number, 
and  the  motions  of  the  points  which  may  be  regarded  as 
poles  of  terrestrial  magnetism,  have  been  all  subjects  of 
discussion  and  of  opinions  formed  on  ineonclusi^'e  grounds. 
The  excellent  tables  and  maps  of  Hansteen  have  given  a 
greater  degree  of  certainty  to  this  subject.  The  French 
government  having  lately  sent  out  an  expedition  fbr  geo- 
graphical and  scientific  discovenr,  the  report  of  which  may 
be  shortly  expected ;  and  the  British  government  having 
appointed  Captain  James  Ross  with  a  view  to  similar  ob- 
jects in  the  Pacific, we  shall  defer  to  the  article  Tbrkbstri  a l 
M  AGNTETisM  an  account  of  the  dip.  variation,  and  intensity, 
ut  different  parts  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  consideration  of 
the  magnetic  equator  and  poles. 

Magnetic  observations  are  now  generally  niade  in  Europe 
in  observatories,  and  also  by  scientific  travellers  ;  and  some- 
thing valuable  on  the  subject  of  terrestrial  magnetism  is 
dailv  added  to  our  previous  knowle<lge. 

For  the  theory  of  magnetism  as  coimected  with  electricity 
consult  Robison's  Course  qf  Lectures;  Biot's  Phystque; 
Becquercl,  TraitS  de  VElecirimtc;  and  Captain  Kater*s 
Papers  in  the  i%iV.  TVin*. 

For  the  mathematical  theory  on  this  subject — the  Memoirs^ 
bv  Poisson;  Ampere's  Electro- D^amic  Treatise;  and 
Murphy's  Electricity,  chap,  vii.,  Cambridge. 

With  respect  to  the  construction  of  artificial  magnets- 
Brooke  Taylor,  Phil.  Trans.,  1714-25;  Michell  OnJrtiJfdal 
Magnets,  London,  1 750 ;  Cavallo  On  Magnetism^  London, 
1786;  Brewster,  in  Encyclopeedia  Britannica,  last  ed.; 
Barlow,  in  Encyclopeedia  Meirop.  ,•*  and  Sooresb^  On  Mag- 
nets, 1839.  &c. 

MAGNETISM,  ANIMAL.    [Animal  Maonetism.] 

MAGNIFYING  POWER.  [Microscope;  Tele- 
scope.] 

MAGNITUDE.  This  term  is  generally  used  synonym- 
ously with  quantity,  and  is  sometimes  even  eonfcmnded  with 
number.  The  distinction  between  the  first  two  terms  is 
not  more  marked  than  this: — he  who  answers  the  question 
'  how  much  ?*  describes  the  quantity,  and  he  who  answers 
'  how  great  ?*  describes  the  magnitude.  But  since  magni- 
tude is  generally  used  in  our  language  as  applied  to  amount 
of  space,  we  may  best  describe  our  own  idiom  by  laying 
down  quantity  as  the  general  term,  and  stating  ms^itude 
to  mean  usually  the  quantity  of  space.  The  term  however 
must  be  considered,  in  a  mathematical  point  of  view,  as  ori- 
ginating with  Euclid  (whose  word  is  i*iyt9og),  and  it  is  used 
by  him,  not  particularly  as  applied  to  space,  but  also  to 
everything  wnich  admits  of  the  introduction  of  the  notion 
of  greater  or  less.  In  this  sense  then,  we  have  many  mag- 
nitudes (all  moral  qualities  for  instance)  which  are  not  the 
object  of  mathematical  reasoning.  So  necessary  is  the 
notion  of  magnitude  to  our  conception  even  of  things  which 
we  cannot  measure,  that  we  borrow  idioms  from  subjects 
within  the  province  of  mathematics.  Thus  we  speak  of 
force  of  mind,  and  of  it  being  greater  in  one  individual  than 
in  another.  According  to  the  definition  of  magnitude, 
namely,  *  that  of  which  mater  or  less  can  be  predicated, 
w  hen  two  of  the  same  kind  are  compared  together,'  it  follows 
that  we  include  both  mental  as  well  as  material  objects  of 
conception.  But  the  mathematics  interpose  the  postulate 
that  no  such  object  can  be  made  matter  of  exact  reasoning, 
unless  in  cases  which  admit  of  the  comparison  being  per- 
formed according  to  some  method  the  results  of  which  shall 
be  self-evident,  and  inseparable  from  our  notion  of  the  thing 
measured.  Let  A  and  B  be  two  magnitudes  of  the  same 
kind ;  they  are  then,  and  then  only,  the  objeds  of  mathe- 
matical comparison,  when  other  magnitudes  equal  to  A  and 
B  can  be  found,  and  added  together  as  often  as  may  be 
desired ;  and  when,  moreover,  any  oolleetion  of  As  can  be 
compared  with  a  collection  of  Bs,  so  as  to  asoertein  which 
is  greater  or  les'^  than  the  other.  Ansrles  furnish  an  in- 
stance of  magnitude  the  conception  of  which  is  exceedingly 
vague  in  the  mind  of  most  beginners,  but  which  takes  pro- 
riMon  and  certainty  in  the  course  of  mathematical  study. 
Migni  tildes,  til  us  ('a|KU>1c  of  lomparisoii,  aro  the  objocte  of 


theooelmMofrBOFcmnoN.  (SMBltoNiniaHfc;Qvunm;j 

That  part  of  geometry  whieh  moedM  fi 
only  the  smiple  adtematlTe  of  equal  at  i 
inequality  Mng  neeessarily  daiimd  «»til  < 
•ideratioB. 

By  the  naffnitude  of  any  houBded  spaaa  iIm  aaAs^ 
lietan  means  toe  resaHs  of  measiireiDMit  wkich  wM  W  4s^ 
soribed  in  Solid,  &o.  DiMimiiOKs:  but  iIhi  oamumsm  iAbb 
refers  to  that  which  the  matkematirMn  ealls  Ibr  Amimetam 
^apparent  magnitnda.  It  is  corractt  in  lh«  oooinoa  wmm- 
ing  of  the  term,  to  say,  that  a  maa  at  a  bole  itlanw  ftvm 
the  eve  is  larger  than  a  remote  raoaniain.  la  ttea  jad|pa{ 
of  objects,  the  angles  which  they  sabtcad  al  tha  eyv  Ainmk 
the  means  of  ooraparison.  Bxpenaaaa,  AtmaA  frea  ibc 
combination  of  sight  and  toiioD»  taathea  as  Wv  la  «ak« 
those  deductions  whieh  are  neoaasarj  bafcaa  «•  eaa  Isan 
the  absolate  from  the  apparent  nwgnitiida. 

It  is  soon  Ibund  thai  an  object,  at  it  laeeAa^  ^mm\ 
smaller,  that  is,  iubteada  a  laas  angle.  It  is  also  wmm  tkai 
the  lecess  is  accompanied  by  a  lots  of  hnghiiisas  asd  dn 
tinctiieas.  The  former  is  a  conaeqaeoce  of  ika  las  <4l%iiX 
which  takea  place  in  its  passage  tbrongb  the  atr ;  mm9  m 
not  for  this,  the  same  object  would  be  eqnaHy  hnvHl  at  a4 
distances ;  for  though  the  quantity  of  light  whick  cam  tht 
eye  is  diminished  by  inereaaa  oi  distance^  yal 
from  which  the  light  appears  to  |irooeed  is  dim 
same  proportion.  The  loai  of  distiiietneaa  ia  a  < 
first  of  the  loss  of  light,  next  of  the  difleraiit 
which  different  oolours  are  kwt :  the  aieet  of  I 
atmospheta  amoanting  to  laying  oa  mote  or  leas  «l  the  Urn 
colour  of  the  atmosphere  over  toe  whola*  Omr  paiois^sB  fi 
magnitude  depends  both  ou  the  sublandad  angla  aad  ea  tht 
distinctness :  we  learn  from  experienca,  thai  oi  two  i 
seen  under  the  sama  angle,  the  h)as  diatiiiel.  as 
more  distant,  mnst  ha  the  larger.  That  habit  ia  < 
can  readily  be  shown  hf  producing  '"itf^^trf  ia 
aro  deceived,  the  objeot  being  either  soah  aa  it  aac  a^ 
monly  seen,  or  seen  under  unusual  eircmasf  aiaa.  A  mkm^ 
sal  statue  mounted  on  a  oolnmn  does  not  sMgert  iha  ite 
of  a  man  of  unusual  sise  to  persona  in  fseaexJimMAtm  whrm 
some  person  mounts  the  same  height,  aoi  aJUda  ansto  >f 
comparifon.  In  a  fog,  which  diminishea  Ihr  distiiaiaaM  4 
objects,  but  does  not  affect  the  angles  under  which  iW* 
are  seen,  these  objects  are  sensibly  ineieaaad  in  fiyMiir 
sise ;  and  distant  hills  appear  nearer  ia  a  cVear  cky  tfeae  m 
a  hazy  one.  Those  who  wear  speetadea  may  tmmif  ihsB- 
selves,  by  breathing  on  the  glasses,  and  watching  la  i 
as  the  moisture  evaporates,  that  inereaaa  ef  disfcaa 
gives  apparent  approximation. 

The  angle  subtended  by  an  object  is  jniuaelj  aa  tto  < 
tanoe,  which   is  sufficiently  near  for  cuasMsu  |a 
when  angles  are  small,  which  ia  generalty  ibe  < 
a  man  of  six  foet  high,  at  the  distance  of  a  f 

seen  under  an  angle  of  3*  W'.    The  son  ia 

angle  of  32\  and  the  moon  under  an  aagle  ef  tsli^  le  ai|*. 

MAGNOLIA'CEiS.  an  imporUnt  natural  acdar  eTaJba 
minous  polypetalous  Exogaas,  eooaislinsr  af  hash*  a^ 
trees,  inhabiting  the  temperate  parts  of  Mh  the  OU  a^ 
New  WorkL  liiey  have  the  numerous  disc 
and  hypogynous  stamens  of  Ranunculaeei,  ta  i 
are  closely  allied ;  tliey  difler  not  only  in  thair  i 
habit,  bat  in  the  young  leavea  being  emrakipsd 
either  horn-like  and  convolute,  or  bivalved,  which  mm  i 
off  as  the  leavea  unfold.  The  flowers  are  aaiialiy  kta*  as.: 
sweet-scented,  and  the  leaves  are  Arm,  hiuad,  aad  hm^ 
in  consequence  of  which  many  of  the  specias  an  etfisto  ^ 
cultivation  in  all  civilized  countriea^  In  SagkM  aftw 
they  are  exotics,  they  are  amoitg  the  asoat  h^hiy  «lv-c 
of  ornamental  plants,  and  e\'ery  species  whKh  caa  bstt  t^ 
climate,  or  which  will  thrive  in  oonservalenM,  has  Van 
collected  with  great  care,  whcfieTer  opyortiiMtias  ha** 
offered,  so  that  fow  now  remain  to  be  inported.  i 
the  most  ornamental  of  the  hardy  hinds  are  the  M.  t 
flora  of  Carolina ;  M.  gWuca,  of  which  thriw  era 
varieties;  M.  macrophylla,  the  tlowers  of  wfeeh  arai 
the  largest  in  the  vegetable  kingdom;  and  ibe  Ta 
Lihodendfon  tulipifoira,  a  large  tree  with  sinaalar  I 
leaves.  In  Bengal  the  air  is  often  pcrAnned  with  tkm  i 
fiance  of  the  T^ampac,  a  species  of  Michetm;  wkaa 
China  and  the  Malayan  Archipelago  otben  i 
known  for  their  ornamental  obaracicr*.  Nur  are  the  [ 
of  this  order  less  useful  than  beautiAil.    It  is  prohshfa  akM 

thoy  are  all  valuablo  for  tho  fobniurad  qnalitaa  ^   akv 
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bark.  Magnolia  glauca  is  among  the  beat  bilter  and  aro- 
matic species  known  in  medicine,  and  the  Tulip-tree  affords 
to  the  North  American  settler  a  substitute  scaroely  inferior 
to  it. 

The  genera  Tnlauma  and  Magnolia  have  the  very  singukur 
property  of  dropping  their  seeds  out  of  the  back  of  the 
seed-vessels  when  ripe,  allowing  th^a  to  hang  down,  each 
suspended  by  a  long  extensible  elastic  cord,  composed  of 
delicate  spiral  vessels 


A  branch  of  Takuma  pomila. 

1. 1  Lead  of  rip«  fmit  ^  xth  tbe  seeds  Tmoglng  down  by  tiieir  oonk ;  2, « -no- 
ttul  section  of  a  aeed,  ahowiny  the  minute  embryo  lylug  In  co|doui  albumeo. 

Id  consequence  of  the  seeds  of  Magnoliacese  containing 
an  abundance  of  oil  which  often  becomes  rancid  soon  after 
th«y  are  gathered,  it  is  difficult  to  transport  them  to  a  con- 
wtlerable  distance  in  a-living  state.  Tho  best  method  of 
succeeding  in  that  object  is  to  pack  the  seeds  in  earth  as 
^n  as  they  are  ripe,  pressing  them  close  and  securing  them 
in  a  boiL  Under  such  circumstances  they  will  preserve 
their  vitality  for  several  months. 

MAGNUS,  ALBERTUS.    [Albertus  Magntts.] 

MAGO.      rCARTHAOK.] 
MAGO,      [COLUMKLLA.] 

MAGPIE.  [CoRviD^,  vol.  viiL,  p.  68.]  In  addition  to 
Ine  habits  of  this  bird  and  its  geographical  distribution 
sjated  in  the  article  above  referrea  to,  M.Temminck  quotes 
M.  Boi6  as  authority  for  its  building  its  nest  in  edifices,  and 
as  being  very  common  in  Norway.  It  lives  as  high  up  as 
l-anland,  and  is  common  in  the  Morea.  Dr.  Von  Siebold 
^nd  M.  Burger  observed  it  in  Japan,  where  it  is  known  by 
J|>o  name  of  Kasasi,  and  is  precisely  identical  with  the 
European  magpie. 

M  AH  AB  ALIPURAM  ('the  cityof  the  great  Bali  'Xa  vil- 
«ge  on  the  Camatic  coast,  in  12°  36'  N.  lat.  and  80**  16'  E. 
^^iig,  about  35  miles  south  from  Madras.  In  the  irome- 
^^ie  neighbourhood  of  this  village  are  a  great  number  of 
antient  sculptures  in  a  high  state  of  preservation.  They 
t'onsist  of  groups  of  human  figures,  lions,  elephants,  bulls, 
«»onkeys,  and  cats,  all  of  the  natural  size,  and  various  other 
>|nimals  or  monsters.  These  figures  are  all  cut  out  of  solid 
Wocks  of  granite,  and  were  evidently  connected  with  roy- 
Ihological  subjects. 

^  the  faoe  of  a  granite  roek  behind  the  village  is  an  ex- 


cavated gallery  with  pillars,  and  near  to  it  is  another  large 
excavation,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  sculptures, 
having  reference  to  the  Hindu  mythology.  To  the  north  of 
the  village  is  a  temple  containing  a  statue  of  Ganesa,  thirty 
feet  high,  which  is  cut  out  of  a  single  block  of  granite;  anS 
about  half  a  mile  on  the  south  side  is  a  group  of  tem- 
ples from  seventeen  to  thirty-six  feet  in  height,  formed  of 
the  same  material.  Some  smaller  caves  are  seen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  everywhere  about  are  scattered  frag- 
ments of  sculptures  similar  in  character  to  those  abovo 
descdhed. 

A  temple  dedicated  to  Vishnu,  a  tank,  add  some  archi- 
tectural ruins  on  the  neighbouring  plain,  are  held  by  the 
natives  to  be  of  an  equally  remote  antiquity  with  the  sculp- 
tures, but  this  opinion  does  not  appear  to  be  well  founded. 
The  inhabitants  have  a  tradition  that  the  city  of  the  great 
Bali  stood  on  the  shores  opposite  to  the  site  of  the  present 
village,  but  is  now  ox)vered  by  the  sea.  It  appears  however 
that  the  opinion  of  the  sea  having  swallowed  up  or  washed 
away  several  pagodas  is  groundless,  and  it  is  even  doubtful 
if  the  tradition  above  referred  to  does  not  rather  apply  to  a 
place  on  the  Malabar  coast,  where  the  memory  of  a  prineu 
called  Baliu  is  preserved  and  celebrated  by  an  annual  fes- 
tival. It  appears  that  the  true  Sanscrit  name  of  this  place 
on  the  Coromandel  coast  is  '  Mah^alaipura,'  or  *  the  city 
of  the  great  mountain.' 

(Babington,  On  the  Sculptures  and  Inscriptions  at  Makd- 
m  impur,  iiiAsiaUc  Transactions,  vol.  ii.) 

MAHABHARATAM,or  BHARATAM  (*  belonging  to 
BhlUata  and  his  descendants'),  the  most  celebrated  epic 
poem  of  the  Hindus  after  the  'Rdmdyana.'  A  passage  in 
the  introductory  part  of  the  work  (1, 2296)  has  given  ground 
for  the  assertion  that  it  contains  Uie  round  number  of  a 
hundred  thousand  distichs  or  sloc&s ;  but  in  oi;der  to  com- 

Elete  this  enormous  amount,  the '  Harivansa,'  a  mythological 
istory  of  Krishna,  and  snndry  other  pieces,  have  been 
added.  The  eighteen  component  fictions  (Parva)  of  the 
'  Mah4bharata '  contain  about  85,000  slocds,  and  even  these 
may  be  reduced  to  24,000  distiohs,  of  which  the  original 
'BhSrata,'  without  its  episodes,  is  said  to  have  formerly 
consisted.  (1,101.)  The  principal  subject  of  the  'Mahd- 
bh&rata,'  to  which  its  middle  sections  particularly  are 
conseorated,  is  a  long  civil  war  between  two  dynasties  of 
antient  India,  the  Kurus  and  Pdndus.  Both  were  descended 
from  Bh&rata,  king  of  Hastinapur,  whose  first-born  son, 
Dhritarfishtra,  the  father  of  Duryodhana  and  the  Kurus, 
ought  to  have  succeeded  to  the  throne;  but  this  prince 
beuig  blind,  the  sceptre  was  seized  by  his  cousin  Yudhish- 
tiras,  the  eldest  of  the  five  Pdndu  princes.  At  first  the 
usurper  was  driven  off  by  his  uncle  Duryodhana,  and  oven 
banished  to  a  wilderness  for  twelve  years ;  but  as  the  P^ndu 
brethren  were  favoured  by  their  friend  and  ally,  the  hea- 
venly Krishna,  and  as  they  were  themselves,  according  to 
the  legend,  begotten  by  several  deities,  after  a  long  struggle 
against  the  Kuru  princes,  and  after  many  perilous  adven* 
tures  and  bloody  exploits,  they  were  finally  established  in 
the  sovereignty  of  India, 

In  this  main  texture  of  the  '  Mahdbhdrata'  is  interwoven 
a  great  variety  of  episodes ;  or  more  properly  speaking,  the 
history  of  the  Panaus  and  Kurus  is  the  leading  thread  by 
which  an  immense  collection  of  antient  traditions,  moral 
reflections,  poetical  descriptions,  and  popular  stories  of  every 
kind,  has  been  connected.  It  is  very  important  to  observe 
that  these  accessory  elements,  which  now  form  almost 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  epopee,  are  stated  in  the  poem 
itself  not  to  be  constituent  parts  of  the  oridnal  '  Bhfirata  ;* 
in  fact  they  are  for  the  most  part  very  loosely  inserted ;  and 
as  many  of  them  are  epic  productions  of  considerable 
length,  the  principal  theme  is  not  only  frequently  inter- 
nipted  by  intervening  episodes,  but  often  totally  Ioi>^  sight 
of,  even  when  the  most  active  progression  should  be  cx- 
meted.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  metaphysical  system  of 
Patanjali  is  propounded  by  Krishna,  in  the  eighteen  lectures 
of  the  much  admired  BhagavadgM,  just  when  the  army 
stands  dispoied  in  full  array  and  ready  for  battle.  Besides 
a  vast  number  of  various  short  tales  and  fictions  of 
every  description  occasionally  inserted,  the  episodical  com-, 
positions  of  the  '  Mah&bhfirata '  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  classes  of  a  more  distinct  character  and  of  peculiar 
importance.  The  first  class,  to  which  the  early  sections  of 
the  '  MabAbh^ta*  are  particularly  consecrated,  is  olM*upied 
in  folviog  theognnical  and  cosmogonical  problems,  blended 
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wilh  thoso  wiM  and  fantastical  conceptions  by  whieli 
tJ)e  metaphysical  mind  of  the  Hindus  is  so  deeply 
attracted.  To  these,  in  the  last  chapters  of  the  work, 
and  after  the  conclusion  of  the  gresit  war,  are  added  di-. 
dactic  and  moral  episodes  on  reliipous  duties  and  sacrifices, 
on  solitary  and  penitential  life,anaou  final  beatitude,  forming 
almost  a  complete  system  of  Indian  ethics,  and  a  compendium 
of  the  Brahminical  faith.  The  second  class  of  episodes, 
which  may,  although  in  some  respect  improperly,  be  called 
historical,  consist  of  various  and  ample  traditions  of  former 
epochs,  and  are  occupied  in  recording  the  origin,  genealogy, 
and  history  of  antient  kings  and  heroes ;  in  givinj^  an  account 
of  their  government  and  practice  of  warfare,  their  individual 
adventures,  and  their  splendid  actions ;  and  in  exhibiting  their 
piety  and  devotion  in  f\ilfilling  thosedutiesof  areligiouslifebv 
which  the  favours  of  the  heavenly  beings  are  to  l^  acquired. 
These  and  similar  narratives  are  chiefly  accumulated  in  the 
tliird  and  longest  section  of  the  *  MahSbhdrata,*  called  Vana- 
parvan  (book  of  the  forest),  where  they  are  told  by  the  Brah- 
minical sage  Markhandeya,  for  the  purpose  of  entertaining, 
consoling,  and  animating  the  dejected  spirit  of  the  Panmi 
princes  during  their  exile  in  the  wilderness.  In  this  respect 
the  episodical  pieces  of  the  *  Mahdbhdrata*  may  be  compared 
with  the  rhapsodies  sung  by  Phemius  and  I)emodocus  in 
the  Homeric  poems,  and  as  many  of  them  are  marked  with 
a  peculiar  simplicity  of  manners  and  customs,  they  might 
almost  seem  of  an  older  date  than  the  main  body  of  the 
efK)poe,  of  which  they  are  totally  independent.  This 
leads  us  to  the  ori<nnal  composition  of  the  *  Mali ^bh^ rata,* 
which  in  tho  introductory  part  of  the  poem  is  thus  related. 

The  most  celebrated  sages,  with  their  disciples,  being 
assembled  at  a  splendid  sacrificial  festival,  the  venerable 
Krishna  D%'aipdyana,  with  the  surname  of  Vydsa,  who  had 
been  an  eye-witness  of  the  great  civil  war,  is  requested  by 
king  Janamejaya  to  give  an  account  of  those  bloody  events, 
in  \Oiich,  two  generations  ago,  his  own  ancestors  had  played 
a  fatal  part.  This  task,  bemg  declined  by  Vyfisa  himself,  is 
readily  performed  by  one  of  his  disciples,  Vaisampfiyana, 
who,  being  duly  instructed,  and  from  memory  familiar  with 
the  heroic  poem,  recites  it  at  full  len^rth  to  the  listening 
assembly.  A  similar  festival  being  afterwards  celebrated  by 
king  Saunaka.  the  same  proceedings  are  repeated,  and  Sauti, 
whose  father  had  been  a  disciple  of  Vyilsa,  undertakes  the 
recital  of  wiiat  is  now  considered  the  original  *  Bhfirata.* 
Neither  in  these  nor  in  other  instances  is  a  written  copy  of 
the  text  mentioned;  it  was  in  fact  only  committed  to 
memory  and  handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  until  the  in- 
creasing mass  of  subsequent  episodes,  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  primitive  subject,  urged  the  necessity  of  a  final 
arrangement ;  and,  to  avoid  further  interpolations,  a  sum- 
marj'  of  the  contents  was  prefixed  to  the  whole  collection, 
now  existing  under  the  name  of  •  Mahitbhdrata.*  Not- 
withstanding the  traditional  character  and  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  poem,  Vyilsa  has  been  supposed  not  only 
its  author,  but  even  the  operation  of  collecting  itscom- 
fjoncnt  parts  has  been  attributed  to  him,  as  it  was  he 
who.  according  to  Hindu  tradition,  collected  the  Vedfisand 
Puriin&s,  and  composed  the  Brahmasdtras  of  the  Vedfintine 
school.  But  as  these  operations  could  not  be  executed  by 
the  same  individual,  it  has  long  been  acknowledged  that 
the  name  ol^  Vyfisa  (implying  disposition)  does  not  signify 
a  distinct  historical  person,  but  rather  an  allegorical  cha- 
racter, including  the  important  fact  that  the  four  great  parts 
of  the  sacred  canon  were  digested  by  the  same  orthodox 
body  of  the  antient  Brahmjnical  schools,  by  whom  almost 
every  branch  of  the  traditional  and  scientific  learning  of  the 
Hindus  has  been  successively  propagated  and  preserved. 
Hence  a  religious  and  priestly  character  prevails  in  the 
epic  poetry  of  the  Hindus ;  in  this  sense  the  '  Akhyfina'  is 
often  styled  a  fifth  *  Veda,*  and  the  '  Rfim&yana,*  as  well  as 
'  Mahfibhilrata,^  are  in  fact  considered  as  the '  S^tra*  of  the 
Kshatriya  caste,  for  whose  recreation,  encouragement,  and 
instruction  they  were  originally  designed.  Compared  with 
the  '  Ritmdyana*the  *  MabilbhiraU*  is  wanting  in  unity  and 
internal  coherence;  it  is  rather  a  collection  of  antient  epio 

Iioems  gathered  round  the  central  history  of  the  Kurus  and 
^undus:  but  for  this  very  reason  it  for  surpasses  the  former 
poem  by  a  greater  variety  of  pleasing  scenes  and  attractive 
situr.tions,  particularly  in  its  episodes,  the  characters  of 
wh  ch  are  very  often  delineated  with  so  peculiar  a  delicacy, 
an  I  with  so  strongly  marked  an  individuality,  ai  to  leave  a 
jK  weiful  impression  on  the  reader.  Finally,  and  what  k 
more  essential,  the  •  Mahlbhftrata*  may  be  looked  upon  u  a 


most  ample  source  of  every  kind  of  antiqnanan  loM.  tb4  m 
the  only  Sanskrit  work,  if  we  except  the  *  Aniud*  of  Km^- 
mir,'  by  which  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  nosl  vili^tifr 
historical  fragments  has  been  preserved.  Tlte  Initb  o(  tka 
will  be  shown  in  a  series  of  learned  etaaya  lately  bcra  ly 
Prof.  Lassen  (in  Zeitschrifl  fur  die  KumU  dit  Anf^ 
landes).  The  great  war  itself,  whieh  on  astroiwnisrai  caku 
lations  has  been  supposed  to  have  taken  plar«  durug;  iW 
twelfth  centurv  B.C.  (Works  of  Sir  William  Jooes,  ituiii 
vii.,  77),  is  indubitably  an  historical  event;  aod  a<  Fijsili 
(white),  Krishna  (black),  Duryodbaoa.  DbfiUriiJiifa.  mad 
other  names  are  allegorical.' Prof.  Lastcn  acoti^  Miggc»^ 
that  the  war  might  be  the  long  and  Mriooa  contort  baiweeu 
the  Brahminical  tribes  and  the  native  ocrm^nu  oC  it* 
country.  Leaving  aside  these  questioiia,  «e  only  temark 
that  although  the  *Bhftrata,*  properly  so  caalM,  is  by  im  nMas 
contemporary  with  the  events  described  in  iv  its  ^rrtirnaaiios 
to  a  very  remote  period  of  Hindu  antiquity  are  tidBemiily 
justified  by  internal  evidence  and  the  nnaoimttas  lasi>- 
monies  of  subsequent  writers.  .The  poem  m  mdniij  of 
later  date  than  the  '  R&mSyana,*  but  ncitlMr  the  |vn« 
time  in  which  it  was  composed,  nor  even  tbe  c^oekof  iis 
finally  assuming  its  present  shape,  can  yet  be  aacattanaA. 
Three  large  quarto  volumes  have  already  appearad  of  a 


complete  edition  in  the  original  Sanskrit,  careftilljao 
by  learned  Pundita  with  tl^  best  roanuscripu  tn  ikm  Unry 
of  the  Sanskrit  (DoUege  of  Calcutta,  and  pobhalird  by  tkt 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  Besides  a  number  ti  ditarkiJ 
figments  and  single  stories  of  the  '  Mahlbhftrata.*  Uoh- 
fully  translated  by  Sir  Charles  Wdkins,  Prof.  Wdaoa,  sad 
Mr.  Milman,  such  as  The  Churning  qfthe  OctaiL,  tlto  Sl»ry 
of  Dushwanta  and  Sacuntald,  &c  (Annak  x^  fkrwmtd 
Literaiure;  Oriental  Quarterly  Magazine,  lb3S;  QmarUritf 
Review,  vol.  xiv.),  the  following  episodes  have  ■■yiiJ 
in  the  original  Sanskrit :  1 .  Nala  and  Damayant\  pnVl^rf 
by  F.  Bopp,  Lond.  1819;  Beriin,  1832.  Th&nsUtrd  nto 
English  verse  by  H.  H.  Milman.  Oxford,  1835.  2.  TW 
BhagovadgittX  by  A.  W.  Srhlegel.  Bonn.  182X  An  K^b^ 
prose  translation  was  published  by  Sir  Chariea  Wflb^a. 
London  1785.  3.  Indralokdgamanam^  HidimhaAmdS^ 
BrBhmavildpa,  Sundasand  Upasunda,  and  TUf>UtmtA^  t^ 
Bopp,  Berlin,  1824.  4.  '  Diluvium  cum  tribus  aliis  Makf 
bharati  prsDstantissimis  episodiis,'  by  Bopp,  Berlin,  19A. 

MAH ANADA.    [Hindustan,  p.  216.] 

MAHANUDDY.    [Hindustan,  p.  210.]    . 

MAHMOOD  L,  son  of  Mustopha  U.,  waa  rmac4  t»  <W 
throne  of  the  Ottomans  after  the  depositioii  of  hs  orlr 
Abmed  IH.  in  1 730.  He  continued  liie  war  be^na  aadcr 
his  predecessor  against  Nadir  Shah  of  Persia,  ^ot  vitk  b- 
sucoess,  and  made  peace  in  1 736.  A  war  with  ffiiM  C^ 
lowed,  in  which  the  Russians  took  Orksakow  and  U- 
bum  in  1737,  and,  the  Austrians  having  joined  tbtn^  b- 
vaded  Wallachia.  The  Austrian  forces  bom%  defi-altd  it 
Krotska  on  the  Danube,  the  court  of  Vienna  aobminrd  i» 
a  disadvantageous  peace  in  1 739.  by  which  it  gave  up  asC 
only  its  recent  conquests,  but  also  the  important  tew  ^ 
Belgrade,  the  conquest  of  a  former  war.  PeAc«  was  w^ 
after  made  between  Turkey  and  Russia,  and  the  bfvr 
power  restored  Ockzakow.  A  new  war  broke  o«t  w^tk 
Persia  in  1747,  and  terminated  by  a  treaty  unfisvooraUt  t; 
the  Ottomans.  Mahmood  took  little  part  in  aD  I  beat  1 
actions,  but  left  all  the  cares  of  state  to  hU 
favourites.  He  died  in  December,  1754.  of  tbe  I 
his  death  being  hastened  by  an  effort  which  be  made  u  n^ 
to  the  mosque  on  a  Friday,  to  show  himself  to  his  sutyet-ra. 
among  whom  reports  of  his  death  had  been  circulated.  Be 
was  then  fifty-eight  years  of  age. 

MAHMUD,  Soboktegin  of  Ghisni.  the  Ibimdcr  of  the 
Gasnevide  dynasty,  succMded  to  the  soverevnty  of  Cbonaa 
and  Bokhara  (a.d.  997),  which  his  father  Miir  Naairt^a 
Soboktegin  had  occupied  under  the  caliphs  Rl-Thai  Bi-  isk 
and  Kader-Billah.  After  having  assumed  the  t«il*  «/ 
sultan,  whieh  was  readily  ^rantra  to  him  by  cbe  istyft, 
Mahmud  subdued  the  circumiaoent  provinces  of  BasI  Pecbs. 
made  Ghisni  his  eapital,  and  totally  shook  off  the  yok»  ftf 
his  legitimate  sovereign.  Bound,  as  he  decaaed  biimelC  W 
the  most  solemn  vow  to  adhere  to  the  preoept  of  the  Konff, 
which  enjoins  the  propagation  of  the  Islam  and  war  a<«uss 
the  unbelievers  as  a  matter  of  faith ;  or  stimulated  nthcr  h« 
ambition  and  covetousnesa,  ill-ooncealed  under  the  aaUi  chT 
religious  duty,  he  directed  his  arms  against  the  quiet  aad 
peaceftil  Hindus,  and  first  attacked  Jetpal,  the  nozKbA^ 
mg  king  of  Lahore,  j^,t«»^^y^«l^^^Wfio»»*»« 
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proved  successfal,  Mahmud  myaded  Hindustan  almost  erery 
year,  and  in  no  less  than  fourteen  subsequent  incursions, 
inadc  in  various  directions  and  as  far  as  the  carelessness  and 
the  feeble  resistance  of  the  Hindu  rajahs  would  permit  him 
to  proceed,  he  devastated  the  provinces,  ravaged  and  plun- 
dered the  cities,  destroyed  the  places  of  religious  worship, 
and  murdered  the  inhabitants,  always  returning  with  an 
imm(mse  boot  v.    In  the  year  1016  the  far-famed  city  of 
Kanoge  was  destroyed ;  and  shortly  after  the  antient  and 
magnificent  Mathura,  whose  palaces  and  temples  of  marble 
and  alabaster  filled  even   their  savage  conqueror  with  re- 
spect and  religions  awe.  The  remotest  expedition  of  Sultan 
Mahmud  was  directed  against  the  celebrated  temple  of 
Somnat  (Somandtha)   in   Guzerat  (1025);    and  although 
{\me  transitory  invasions  of  Hindustan  were  only  under- 
taken to  satisfy  his  fanaticism  and  avidity,  and  without  the 
intention  of  permanently  occupying  the  ravaged  provinces, 
he  now  almost  thought  of  making  the  city  of  Naherwaleh 
his  new  capital.  Nevertheless  Mahmud  retired  to  Chorasan, 
loaded  with  the  iBestimable  treasures  of  the  Indian  temples. 
AAer  having  once  more  attempted  a  predatory  excursion  into 
Mulian,  he  died  at  Ghisni,  1 030,  neither  much  lamented 
nor  extolled  by  his  contemporaries,  whatever  flattery  had 
dune  during  his  life-time  by  praising  his  justice  and  equity, 
and  softening  the  leading  features  of  his  character,which  were 
cruelty  and  avarice.    All  that  can  be  said  in  praise  of  Sultan 
Mahmud  is,  that  men  of  learning  were  attracted  by  the 
fame  of  Ghisni,  which  he  adorned  with  the  most  splendid 
buildings,  and  by  the  lustre  and  magnificence  of  his  court ; 
and  the  new  epoch  of  Persian  noetry,  of  which  the  Shah- 
Nameh  is  the  most  eminent  ana  imperishable  monument, 
wai  encouraged   by  the  sovereign.      But  as  the  satirical 
jioemsof  Ferdusi  testify,  even  his  liberality  and  favours  were 
m  a  great  degree  dependent  on  his  capricious  temper,  and 
were  oAen  Wtowed  in  a  very  niggardly  manner.    About 
three  miles  from  the  modem  city  of  Ghisni,  the  tomb  of 
Mahmud  is  still  preserved,  and  in  remembrance  of  his  hav- 
ing been  a  zealous  defender  of  the  faith.  Mohammedan 
priests  are  maintained,  who  constantly  read  the  Koran  over 
his  grave.    (Mirchond,  Historia  Gasnevidarwn^  ed.  Wilken, 
Berlin,  1832.) 

MAHOMET  I.,  son  of  Bayazid  I.,  was  sandjak,  or  go- 
vernor, of  the  town  and  district  of  Amasia  when  his  father 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Timur  at  the  battle  of 
Ancvra  (July,  1 40 1 ).  The  invader  having  left  Asia  Minor, 
Maliomet's  elder  brotbers  Mousa  and  Solyman  disputed 
their  father*s  succession  between  them.  Mahomet  took 
no  part  in  their  quarrel,  but  continued  to  administer  his 
province,  and  strengthen  himself  in  it,  until  Mousa,  having 
prevailed  against  Solyman,  put  him  to  death,  upon  which 
Uabomet  declared  war  against  Mousa,  who  was  defeated 
ind  killed,  and  Mahomet  became  sole  sultan  of  the  Otto- 
mans. a.d.  1413. 

Mahomet  was  the  restorer  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which 
he  found  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  He  extended  his  con- 
quests into  Europe,  and  obliged  the  princes  of  Bosnia, 
Servia,  and  Wallachia  to  pay  him  tribute.  He  also  equipped 
a  tleet  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Venetians  by  sea.  He 
diofU  after  nine  years*  reign,  a.d.  1421.  He  was  succeeded 
^)  his  son  Mourad  II. 

MAHOMET  II.,  son  of  Mourad  II.,  was  proclaimed 
emperor  of  the  Ottomans  after  the  voluntary  abdication  of 
his  father  in  1444;  Mourad  however  was  obliged  by  a 
mutiny  of  tho  Janizaries,  who  objected  to  his  son's  youth,  to 
resume  the  reins  of  government  till  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened at  the  Iieginning  of  1451,  when  Mahomet,  then 
•twenty-two  years  of  age.  commenced  his  reign.  He  broke 
the  truce  existing  with  the  Byzantine  emperor,  by  building 
ifort  on  the  European  side  of  the  Bosporus,  opposite  to  the 
furl  of  Anatoli-hissar,  which  his  predecessor  Bayazid  had 
huilt  on  the  Asiatic  coast  of  the  straits,  by  which  means 
Mahomet  established  a  complete  command  of  the  Bosporus. 
This  led  to  remonstrances  from  Constantino  Palseologus,  the 
Byzantine  emperor,  which  were  received  with  scorn  by 
Mahomet,  who  went  on  subduing  the  Greek  towns  on  the 
Piopontis  and  the  Euxine,  ravaged  Thrace,  and  invaded  the 
Peloponnesus.  At  last,  having  assembled  an  immense  host, 
ftatedby  some  at  300,000  men,  with  a  formidable  artillery, 
and  a  fleet  of  120  sail,  Mahomet  laid  siege  to  Constan- 
tinople in  ApriT.  li'jZ,  After  fifty-four  days' siege  the 
Ottomans  carried  the  city  by  storm  on  the  29th  of  Mav, 
U53.  Constantino  fell  bravely  fighting  in  the  breach, 
covered  by   a  heap  of  the  slain.     After  three  days  of 


plundor  and  massacre  Mahomet  restored  order,  released 
most  of  the  prisoners,  granted  to  the  conquered  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  and  gave  them  the  use  of  one 
half  of  the  existing  churches;  the  remainder,  and  fhe  best 
of  them,  Santa  Sophia  among  the  rest,  were  transformed 
into  mosques.  Mahomet  remained  nearly  three  years  at 
Constantinople,  after  which  he  returned  in  triumph  to 
Adrianople,  which  was  then  the  residence  of  tbe  Ottoman 
sultans.  • 

In  1456,  after  invading  Servia,  he  laid  siege  to  Belgrade, 
but  was  opposed  and  defeated  by  John  Hunnyades,  a  gal- 
lant Hungarian  noble,  who  was  regent  of  the  kingdom  in 
the  absence  of  king  Ladislas.  This  was  the  first  check 
which  the  Mohammedan  arms  encountered  in  their  advance 
towards  Western  Europe.  At  the  same  time  Mahomet'a 
generals  were  defeated  in  the  mountains  of  Albania  by 
Scanderbeg.  The  Turks  however  took  Corinth  and  the 
Morea.  In  1 46 1  they  took  Trebizond.  and  put  an  end  ta 
the  dynasty  of  the  Comnenes.  In  1462  they  took  Lesbos, 
and  other  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  They  next  con-- 
quered  Bosnia,  and  Mahomet,  after  promising  safety  to 
the  prince  of  that  country,  had  him  put  to  death.  In  146S 
Mahomet  marched  against  Scanderbeg,  but  was  defeated 
under  the  walls  of  Croia.  But  Scanderbeg  lost  all  the  open 
country,  and  dying  soon  after,  left  his  infant  son  John 
Castriot  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Venetian  senate. 
The  Venetians  attacked  and  plundered  the  coasts  of  Thrace, 
Asia  Minor,  and  several  of  the  Greek  islands.  In  1 470  Ma- 
homet laid  siege  to  the  town  of  Negroponte,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Venetians  in  the  iEgeean  Sea.  The  Prowe* 
ditore  Erizzo,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  being  obliged  to> 
capitulate,  Mahomet  promised  to  spare  his  head,  but  by  a. 
barbarous  equivocation  he  had  him  sawed  in  two,  saying  that 
he  hud  not  promised  to  spare  his  sides.  The  Venetians  by 
means  of  their  commercial  agents  excited  against  Mahomet*. 
Husun  Hassan,  shah  of  Persia,  who  invaded  Asia  Minor,^ 
and  took  Tocat  in  1472.  [Contarini,  Ambrooio.]  Ma^ 
homet  hastened  to  encounter  him,  and  a  battle  was  fought 
near  Trebizond,  in  which  the  Turks  had  the  advantage- 
over  the  Persians,  who  withdrew  beyond  the  Euphrates. 

In  1475  Mahomet  took  the  Crimea,  the  khan  of  whiclk 
became  his  tributary.  The  Turks  invaded  also  Dalmatis 
and  Frioul,  in  1478,  and  advancing  as  far  as  the  Tagliar 
men  to,  obliged  the  Venetians  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was- 
concluded  between  them  and  Mahomet,  in  January,  1479,  bji 
which  Venice  gave  up  Scutari  and  other  fortresses  in  lllyriat, 
Albania,  and  the  Morea.  In  1480  a  Turkish  force  landed  at 
Otranto,  and  spread  alarm  throughout  Italy.  Xn,  the-s8m» 
year  the  Turks  attacked  Rhodes,  but  were  defeated  by  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  under  their  grand- master  Peter  d'Au- 
busson.  Mahomet  was  greatly  irritated  at  the  news  of  this 
defeat ;  and  while  he  was  making  preparations  for  resuming 
the  attack  in  person,  he  died  at  Teggiar  ZaXr  in  Bithynia, 
in  May,  1481.  His  remains  were  carried  to  Constantinople^ 
and  interred  with  the  following  epitaph ; — *  I  designed  to. 
conquer  Rhodes  and  subdue  proud  Italy.' 

Mahomet  was  a  successful  conqueror.     He  was  cruel^ 
hko  most  of  the  Ottoman  warriors;  but  he  was  not  an  illi- 
terate or  rude  barbarian.      He  knew  several  languages,. 
Persian,  Arabic,  and  Greek ;  was  fond  of  poetry,  and  was  a. 
good  letter-writer.     Several  of  his  letters  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Latin,  and  published  by  Landini,  Lyon,  1520.. 
Three  of  his  letters,  arldressed  to  Scanderbeg,  are  found  in. 
Melchior  Junius*s  Collection,  1 595.     He  founded  two  me- 
dressfis,  or  colleges,  at  Constantinople.     Several  stories  of* 
his  cruelty,  such  as  that  against  a  Greek  female,  Irene,  and*: 
the  story  about  Bellini  the  painter,   rest   upon  doubtfuC 
authority.     [BELLii^i.  Gentile.]    His  bad  faith  howeveu 
is  fully  proved,  in  the  instances  of  the  unfortunate  Erizzo,. 
of  the  prince  of  Bosnia,  and  others.     In  Turkish  history 
he  is  styled   Mahomet    the   Great   and    the   Conqueror. 
(KnowUes's  History  of  the  Turks;   Mignot,  Histoire  d^ 
r Empire  Ottoman.) 

MAHOMET  III.,  succeeded  Mourad  IIL  in  1595.  He 
began  his  reign  by  putting  to  death  all  his  brothers.  Giving 
himself  up  to  idleness  and  pleasure,  he  left  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  his  ministers,  who  were  under  the  in- 
fluence of  his  mother.  His  troops  were  lieaten  in  Hungary 
by  the  Imperial  troops,  and  by  Battori,  prince  of  Transyl- 
vania, and  they  lost  Gran  and  other  places.  Mahomet, 
being  roused  from  his  apathy,  collected  a  large  force,  with 
which  he  entered  Hungary  and  took  Agram ;  but  he  soon 
left  the  army,  and  hurrio.f  back^to^^hU  capU|^  JTh^ga^ 
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WM  carried  on  m  Hungary  by  hw  generals,  but  witb  no 
suocets  to  the  Ottoman  arms.  In  the  meantime  refDlti 
broke  out,  and  the  Asiatic  provinces  and  tlie  janizaries 
at  Constantinople  mutinied.  In  the  midst  of  all  these 
disorders  Mahomet  died,  in  1603,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Ahmed  I. 

MAHOMET  IV^  son  of  Ibrahim  I.,  succeeded  his  fiither, 
who  was  strangled  in  a  meeting  of  the  janisaries  in  1654, 
when  Mahomet  was  seven  years  of  age.  His  mother  as- 
sumed the  regency ;  but  a  fresh  revolt  of  the  janizaries 
soon  OTerthrew  her  power,  and  she  also  was  put  to  death. 
Mahomet  Kuperli,  or  Kupruli,  was  now  raised  to  the  post 
of  grand-vizier,  or  prime-minister.  Like  many  other  officers 
who  have  distinguished  themselves  m  the  annals  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  Kupruli  was  an  Albanian.  He  and 
bis  son  Achmet  after  him  were  the  rulins  inimsters  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Maoomet  IV.,  who 
troubled  liiroself  little  with  state  afiatrs,  fieing  chiefly  en- 
grossed with  the  sports  of  hunting  and  other  pastimes. 
The  two  Kuprulis  spread  a  last  rayof  departing  g^ory  over 
the  decline  of  the  Turkish  state.  The  daer  Kupruli,  after 
repressing  by  severe  measures  the  spirit  of  insurrection 
within,  formed  a  new  fleet  to  oppose  the  Venetians,  who, 
under  the  two  gallant  brothers  Mocenigo,  direatened  to 
force  the  passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  in  1657.  He  also  sent 
ft^h  troops  to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  island  of  Candia. 
Meantime  the  war  was  raging  in  Hungary  between  the  Turks 
and  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  The  Turks  advanced  as  flu  as 
Neuhausel,  which  they  took,  spreadmg  alarm  to  the  gates 
of  Vienna;  but  they  weredofeated  by  Montecuccoli,  general  of 
the  Imperial  forces,  at  the  battle  of  St.  Gothard,  1663,  after 
which  peace  was  concluded.  The  same  year  Mahomet  Ku- 
pruli died,  and  his  son  Achmet  Kupruli  became  grand- 
vizier.  In  1667  Achmet  went  in  person  to  Candia,and  the 
siege  of  the  capital  town  of  the  same  name  began  in  real 
earnest  The  Venetian  general  Morosini  directed  the  de- 
fence. In  September,  1669,  Morosini,. after  a  most  gallant 
resistance,  having  exhausted  all  his  resources,  made  an  ho- 
nourable capitulation,  and  at  the  sametime concluded  atreaty 
o#  peace  between  Venice  and  the  Porte  upon  terms  more 
favourable  than  might  have  been  expected.  [Candia.] 
Kupruli,  unlike  the  barbarian  Mustapha,  who  in  the  pre- 
ceeaing  century  had  atrociously  violated  the  capitulation  of 
Fama»o8ta[OvpRus],  fkithfully  kept  the  conditions  granted 
to  the  Venetian  garrison,  and  allowed  a  free  passage  to  all 
the  inhabitants  who  chose  to  embark. 

In  1671  war  broke  out  between  the  Turks  and  Poland, 
and'  Mahomet  IV.  led  his  army  in  person :  but  he  was 
surprised  in  his  camp  at  Budchaz  by  John  Sobieski,  grand- 
marshal  of  Poland,  and  the  sultan  was  obliged  to  seek 
safety  in  flight.  In  the  following  year  Sobieski  took  the 
fbrtress  of  Kotzim,  and  drove  the  Turks  to  the  south  of  the 
Danube.  In  1675  a  formidable  Turkish  host,  commanded 
by  the  bashaw  of  Damascus,  who  for  his  bravery  had 
earned  the  name  of '  Shaitan  *  (the  devil),  entered  Poland. 
Sobieski,  who  was  then  king,  resisted  all  their  efforts  with 
a  handful  of  men,  and  at  last  obliged  them  to  ask  for  peace, 
which  was  concluded  in  1676. 

In  1683  the  Turks,  after  seven  years'  pre^ration,  put  into 
motion  the  most  formidable  army  which  Europe  had  seen 
for  a  long  time.  They  swept  over  Hungary  like  a  storm, 
and  marched  direct  upon  Vienna.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  Louis  XIV.  wos  privv  to  their  plans.  The  emperor 
Leopold  ond  his  fomily  left  their  capital,  and  Germany 
and  ItAly  were  thrown  into  consternation.  On  the  15th  of 
July  Vienna  was  invested  by  the  grand-vizier  Kara  Mus- 
tapha (Kupruli  was  dead),  at  the  head  of  300,000  men, 
Turks  and  Tartars.  On  the  morning  of  the  llth  Septem- 
ber Sobieski  and  Clharles  duke  of  Lorraine,  at  the  head  of 
their  combined  forces,  40,000  strong,  reached  the  summit  of 
the  Calemberg,  from  which  they  beheld  the  Austrian  capital 
and  the  widespread  glittering  tents  of  the  Ottomans.  On 
the  following  day  Sobieski  attacked  and  drove  the  Turks  to 
thoir  formidable  entrenchments,  against  which,  at  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  he  led  a  general  assault,  carried 
very  thing  before  him,  and  obliged  the  vizier  to  fly  after 
making  a  gallant  resistance,  leaving  his  camp,  his  tmggage, 
and  his  arullery  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  TbeTtirks 
subsequently  lost  Hungarv.  In  conseauence  of  these  dis- 
asters the  lanizaries  at  Constantinople  revolted  in  1687, 
Mahomet  IV.  was  depo!«ed,  and  Solyroan  III.  was  raised  to 
the  throne.    Mahomet  died  in  confinement  in  1691. 

MAHOMBTANISM.    [Mohamuxoamisic.] 


MAHON,  PORT.  [MimscA.] 
MAHRATTA  LANGUAGE.  [HtiracvTASi.  a.tr  1 
MAHRATrA6.or  MAHARATTA6.  THeermofta. 
people,  whose  wan  have  filled  eo  large  «  spaot  n  ikt  W 
tery  of  British  india,  is  involved  in  asneh  obecurity.  TW 
oovntry  possened  by  tbem  belbre  tlw  nodem  pniMi  U 
India  by  Kuropeans  is  supposed  to  hav^  iaeluded  f^liaj, 
Boglana,  paK  of  Berar,  exteadiaff  to  tlM  noftb-vcat  m  fcr 
as  GuMrat  and  the  river  Nerbnddah,  mod  a  tract  oT  eon- 
try  en  the  west  coast  tyin^  between  Bum  m4  Oaaara.  A 
great  part  of  these  oonntnes  ccmsisis  of  vmmntmim  and  de^ 
files,  which  oflfer  great  natsral  &cilttiss  te  tW  preseewfwa 
of  predatory  and  of  defisnsive  wartkre.  It  is  ■■piissiiil  that 
the  name  Mahrattawaa  derived  from  HXnm  iiU  er  Itkari,  a 
dntriot  whidi  under  the  sovereigni  of  the  Deecaa  IsnMd 
pot  of  the  province  of  Dowlutafaad.  *  The  Mrtk<  wiai 
that  we  find  of  tlM  Mahratta  bribes  is  in  ISM,  wh0iGafc««. 
a  sAave  and  general  of  Alia,  \b  said  to  have  *  saMnirf  t^ 
country  of  the  Maharattas,  whidi  be  divaM  mmtm^  \m 
Orarahs.'  The  Mahratta  empire,  as  it  tekes  a  aJan 
in  modem  history,  was  fbunued  in  the  bov  half  nf 
the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Aai— ^nki.  by 
Sevajee,  the  son  of  Shahjee,  a  Hinda  in  the  tcmce  of  dw 
king  of  Bfljapore,  firom  whom  he  reeeived  a  ja|eliifl«  ta  ths 
Caraatic,  with  the  command  of  10,000  cavalry.  H«  itsi  vt 
was  the  seizure  of  the  Zamindary  of  I^mmK  en  ytknh 
occasion  he  increased  the  number  of  his  soldierx  and  ImmI 
contrftnitions  in  all  tbe  neighbouring  districts.  IJiwjsi  dwi 
in  1680,  ailfi  was  succeeded  by  his  son  6anba}e»,  a  aaa  U 
considerable  talent,  but  who  was  anable  to  wntataai  iht 
power  of  Aurungzebe,  and,  falling  into  hts  bandft^waa  cnslh 
put  to  death  in  1689.  His  son  Sahoo  Raja,' who  bad  shP 
fUllen  into  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  reigned  in  nass  oaij 
until  1740,  when  he  died ;  but  at  the  death  of  Sand 

Ct  number  of  diiefs,  avaihng  themselves  of  the 
ities  offered  by  the  country,  tssaed  frotn  varmai 
in  tiie  mountains,  and  kept  up  a  eonstant  predaiocy  \ 
in  the  neighbouring  provinces,  plundei^ng  and  dra 
wherever,  they  penetrated.  The  wealth  thns  arqnnad  If 
them  caused  them  to  be  joined  by  vast  numbets  «f  ai<sa 
.turers,  as  well  as  by  manj  Zamindars,  and  after  a  fc«f 
struggle  fbr  thenr  subjection,  they  were,  at  the  4mak  J 
Aurungzebe  in  1707,  more  powerM  than  ever.  Wnm  t!t< 
death  of  Sambajee  in  1689  till  the  year  18IS.  tlie  nsaril 
sovereign  or  raja  of  the  Mahrattas  had  no  reid  powvf.  Wi 
was  a  prisoner,  confined  in  the  hill-fortfeia  of  Soinn,  wUi 
the  government  was  administered  by  the  Peshwa,  <r  wnt- 
ster,  whose  ofilce  became  hereditarv  in  the  fhniili  otf*  Brii;«  > 
Bishenauth,  its  first  possessor,  who  fixed  his  i^idtwn  a« 
Poonah.  He  was  succeeded  by  bis  son  Balnw  Bbfifww. 
who  died  in  1761.  The  next  Peshwa  was  Madh««  R* 
who  filled  the  office  fbr  1 1  years,  and  dying  was  aififc* 
by  his  son  Narrain  Rao.  This  chief  was  murdc^vd  u  ITTV 
concerning  which  event  very  different  statements  ate  r^i^ 
By  one  it  is  said  that  the  murder  was  eommtttrd  b;  h* 
uncle  Ragoba  with  the  design  of  usurping  hts  oAer.  bal  ifti< 
the  usurpation  was  prevented  by  twelve  chiefh^  at  fW  hrvl 
of  whom  was  Bailee  Pundit,  better  known  as  Ni^  fmt^a- 
vese,  who  set  up  Bevajee  Madhoo  Rao,  the  poacfaeaoos  «i* 
of  Narrain.  ana  administered  the  government  dmic  '  • 
minority.  Mill  {Histcry  of  British  ImhtL,  vol  li,  pb  J^* 
gives  a  very  different  version ;  he  states  that  the  maui^ 
was  committed  by  the  chiefe  before  mentioned,  that  ike  fci« 
of  Sevajee  Madhoo  Rao  being  the  son  of  Narrato  wai  a#- 
puted,  and  that  Ragoba,  whose  right  to  the  ■u*wwe 
was  perfect,  fled  to  Guserat,  where  he  obtained  the  fv^^ 
raise  of  support  fh>m  the  Ouicowar.  For  some  time  p^ 
ceding  these  events  the  English  govemnaent  had  *■.■  > 
the  possession  of  Salsette  and  Bassein,  then  fornnoff  an  f 
the  possessions  of  the  Mahratta  government ;  vndimm  v^ 
peanng  a  fhvoumble  opportunitv,  they  fbrmed  a  tR«tt  wt^^ 
Ragoba,  engaging  to  replace  bira  in  his  olBre,  ani  i^  - 
took  possession  of  Salsette  and  Basseiit,  much  afavBtf  •*  ■ 
will  however  of  Ragoba,  who  oflbred  other  trmwvy  mti 
revenue  to  a  larger  amount  as  the  price  of  Bntjali  m^ 
ance.  Upon  his  giving  way  on  this  point,  an  Ba^ttisk  fi«rt 
of  25,000  men  was  put  in  motion  in  hb  firroor.  N«r> 
tiations  had  at  the  same  time  been  opened  widi  the  a««k«^- 
lies  at  Poonah,  who  yielding  to  the  cnpidtly  of  the  Koc^^ 
l^'emraent  concerning  Salsette  and  BasMin,  tlie  latter  «?• 
induced  to  withdmw  cdl  active  assistance  fr^mi  Rap*f<^  w  ■ 
retired  to  Surat  with  only  SOO  attendants.  Serajn'  M**W- 
Rao  died  m  consequence  of  an  accidental  fcU  in  ir9X  ^'^ 
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ftfler  some  consideniUe  dissensions  kk  son  Bajerow  was  de- 
clared Peshwa.  This  chief  oonttiraed  in  power  until  Octo- 
ber, 180*2,  when  his  forces  being  totally  defeated  near  Poona 
by  Jeswunt  Rao  Holcar,  be  flea  to  Ba«sein  and  placed  binn 
self  under  the  protection  of  the  British  government  In  the 
following  year  he  was  reinstated  m  his  capital  by  GeiMral 
Wellesley  (now  the  duke  of  Wellington),  mjerow  proved  to 
be  of  an  intriguing  disposition  and  very  avarieioua.  He 
permitted  bis  oflkers  to  practise  al)  manner  of  extortion, 
(hat  be  might  in  the  end  seize  on  their  ill-gotten  treasure. 
Li  1815  he  was  detected  in  the  endeavour  to  form  a  general 
cunfederucy  against  tlie  English ;  his  capital  was  in  conse- 
Quence  surrounded,  and  he  was  forced  to  cede  in  perpetuity 
«liitricts  yielding  a  revenue  of  340,000/.  and  to  make  a  tern- 
forary  surrender  of  Singhur,  Poornnder,  and  Ryeghur,  as 
pledges  for  the  falfllment  of  existing  treaties.  In  NoveBS- 
ber,  1817,  the  Peshwa,  in  defiance  of  all  engagements,  sud- 
den'y  attacked  and  destroyed,  having  first  plundered,  the 
h^ »use9  of  the  B  ritish  residency  near  Poonah.  This  treacher- 
ous conduct  was  speedily  punished,  his  forces  were  on  the 
fullowing  day  routed  by  the  English  troops»  and  he  became 
%  fugitive,  and  'wandered  about  in  various  directions  until 
June,  1818,  when  he  surrendered  himself  to  Sir  John 
Malcolm,  and  renounced  all  sovereignty  for  himself  and  his 
krnWy,  upon  tbe  promise  of  an  adequate  pension.  On  this 
occasion  the  greater  part  of  the  Poonah  territory,  estimated 
St  50,000  square  miles,  came  into  possession  of  the  English. 
In  tbe  early  period  of  Mahretta  history  the  system  pre- 
vailed of  the  nominal  head«of  the  people  conferring  large 
^jnts  of  land  on  the  principal  chiefs,  and  of  delegjating  to 
Uicra  extensive  powers  of  government.  These  chiefs,  one 
bv  one,  assumed  the  state  and  attributes  of  princes,  but 
still,  with  that  attachment  to  antient  forms  and  that  respect 
for  hereditary  power  for  which  the  Mahrattas  have  alwavs 
K-en  remr^rkabie,  they  acknowledged  the  supremacy 'of  the 
nominal  head  of  tbe  state,  but  either  submitted  to  or  evaded 
Lib  authoritv  sis  best  suited  their  interest  at  the  moment 
MAIA.    [MAiiDiK.] 

MAIDEN  HAIR,  the  common  name  of  tbe  Adiantum 
CapiUus  Veneris,  a  forn  found  wild  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  on  damp  shaded  rocks.  It  is  the  adtanton  (dSiavrov) 
of  the  Greeks,  and  has  probably  gained  its  trivial  name  from 
Its  having  formed  a  part  of  the  preparations  used  by  ladies 
for  stiffen  ins  their  hair.    (Dioscorides,  1.  iv.,  o.  136.) 

MAIDSTONE,  a  corporate  town  and  parliamentary 
borough,  in  the  parish  and  hundred  of  Maidstone  and  county 
of  Kent,  of  which  it  is  the  county  and  assize  town. 
Maidstone  is  situated  on  a  pleasant  declivity  chiefly  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Medway,  about  two  miles  above 
Allington  loc\,  eight  miles  above  Rochester,  and  32  miles 
touth  cast  by  east  from  London.  Till  the  lock  was 
'instructed  on  the  river  the  tide  came  up  to  Maidstone.  It 
sunsislR  of  four  principal  streets,  which  are  well  paved  and 
lighted,  and  it  contains  many  well-built  houses.  There  are 
t«o  reservoirs  for  supplying  the  inhabitants  with  water, 
conveyed  from  a  spring  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
Metlway,  which  river  is  here  crossed  by  a  very  antient 
iione  bridge  of  several  arches.  The  derivation  of  the 
iiiime  *  Maidstone*  is  not  precisely  known;  at  least,  va- 
riiius  etymologies  are  given  by  Camden,  Hasted,  and 
oibcrs.  According  to  Nennius  {Catalogue  of  the  Cities 
of  Britain),  this  place  was  called  by  the  British  Caer  Me- 
kunid,  or  Medwag,  signifying  the  town  or  city  of  the  Med- 
\*ay.  At  a  very  early  period  Maidstone  formed  part  of  the 
I't»^sessions  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  and  is  entered  in  tbe 
general  sun*ey  of  Domesday  under  the  title  of  the  lands  of 
tiic  archbishop.  The  charters  of  incorporation  are  those  of 
^  Edward  VI^  2  Elizabeth,  2  and  17  James  I.,  34  Charles 
H..  and  21  Geo.  II.  The  first  of  these  was  forfeited  in  the 
lime  of  Queen  Mary,  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  par- 
ticipation of  the  leading  members  of  the  corporation  in  the 
rebellion  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt. 

The  revenue  of  the  corporation  in  1835,  ansmg  from 
landed  property,  tolls,  &c.,  was  esthnated  at  1114/.  The 
total  debt  at  that  time  was  15,875/.,  and  the  annual  expen- 
»liture,  the  chief  item  in  which  was  the  interest  on  this  debt, 
is  supposed  to  be  about  equal  to  the  income.  Since  tbe  es- 
tabhshraent  of  the  police  under  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Act  the  expenditure  has  been  considerably  increased.  The 
laudvd  property  has  lately  been  s(»ld,  and  a  great  part  of  the 
debt  paid  off".  The  town  is  divided  into  six  wards:  thetown- 
cuuucil  consists  of  6  aldermen  and  18  councillors. 
Tlic  town  is  said  to  be  in  a  thriving  state.    There  are 


manufodories  of  feH  and  blankets,  b»t  these  are  of  limited 
extent  compared  with  the  paper-mills,  which  employ  up- 
wards of  800  hands.  The  traffic  up  and  down  the  river  k 
considerable,  and  has  been  materiuUv  inoeased  by  tbe 
eoBstrvetion  of  the  lock  for  improving  The  navigation.  The 
imports  consist  chiefly  of  coal,  timber,  groceries,  iron,  and 
rags ;  the  exports  are  mostly  fruit,  hops,  stone  from  the 
quames  of  Kentish  ragstone  in  this  parish  and  neighbour- 
hood, and  paper.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  the  vessels  pass- 
ing through  Allington  lock  is  estimated  at  120,000  tons, 
upon  which  tolls  to  the  amount  of  26001.  are  annually  col- 
lected. 

There  is  no  borough  gaol :  the  justkses  of  the  borough 
commit  all  prisoners  to  the  eovnty  gaol»  and  the  expense  uf 
their  maintenance,  amounting  to  one  shilling  per  day  for 
eaeh  prisoner,  is  defrayed  out  of  the  borough-rate.  On  tlio 
east  side  of  the  river  there  are  cavalry  barracks.  Nearly 
opposite  to  the  town-hall  is  a  spacious  commercial  room 
used  as  a  Corn  Bxchange.  Tbe  archbishop's  palace  is  a 
€rothic  structure,  rebuilt  about  tbe  middle  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Since  that  time  it  has  undergone  considerable 
alteration,  and  in  its  present  state  is  a  pleasant  and  conve- 
nient residence.  The  chapel  of  Newark  Hospital  which 
was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century,  is  a  small  but  beautiful 
specimen  of  the  early  pointed  style.  Maidstcme  formerly 
contained  a  college,  consisting  of  a  master,  sub-master,  and 
four  priests,  founded  by  Archbishop  Courteney  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  IL  It  was  suppressed  by  Bdward  VI.,  at  which 
time  its  nett  annual  revenue  was  159/.  7#.  lOcL  Among  the 
persons  of  htefary  eminence  whe  were  connected  with  this 
college  was  the  learned  William  Groeyn,  the  friend  of  Eras- 
mus. He  died  in  1522,  and  was  interred  at  Maidstone. 
(Wood's  AtheruB  Oxwl)  There  was  also  a  fraternity  of 
Corwus  Christi,  and  upon  the  siif^resaion  of  this  fraternity 
the  bttildings  belonging  te  it,  then  called  *  The  BrotherlKMxl 
HaH,'  were  purchased  by  the  corporation,  who  established  the 
free  grammar-school,  which  still  exists^  but  is  not  at  present  in 
a  very  flourishing  condition.  Freemen  have  the  privilege  of 
sending  their  sons  to  this  school,  where  they  receive  a  clas- 
sical education  gratuitously,  but  for  other  branches  a  charge 
is  made  by  the  roaster,  who  receives  a  salary  of  23/.  \2s. 
per  annum  from  the  funds  of  the  corporation,  and  has  the 
management  of  certain  lands  in  Romnejr  Marsh  confided  to 
him,  these  lands  constituting  the  principal  endowments  of 
the  school.  There  are  exhibitions>  ftmnded  by  Robert 
Gunsley  in  1618,  for  four  scholars  to  University  College, 
Oxford ;  two  to  be  elected  from  this  school,  and  two  from 
the  free  grammar-school  of  Rochester.  Besides  the  gram- 
mar-school there  are  a  proprietory  school,  four  charity 
schools,  nineteen  almshouses,  a  medical  dispensarv,  and 
ether  benevolent  institutions.  Maidstone  is  in  the  iiocese 
of  Canterbury.  The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  in  the 
patronage  of  the  archbishop,  producing  a  net  income  of 
720/.  The  parish  cbm'oh  of  All  Saints,  which  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom,  was  built  in  the  fourteenth  century ; 
the  new  church  was  built  a  few  years  ago.  There  are  also 
nine  plaees  of  worship  for  Dissenters.  The  population  of 
the  borough,  which  is  coextensive  with  the  parish,  was  15,387 
in  the  year  1831,  exclusive  of  the  prisoners  confined  in  the 
county  gaol,  and  is  still  increasing.  The  assessed  taxes  col- 
lected during  the  precefling  year  amounted  to  4  784/.  Maid- 
stone has  returned  two  members  to  parliament  continuously 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  The  county  gaol  at  Maidstone 
is  a  modern  building,  constructed  in  1818  on  tlie  improved 
radiating  plan,  at  an  expense  of  200.000/.  According  to 
the  Gaol  Returns  transmitted  to  the  secretary  of  state  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  year  1833  the  general  state  of  the  pri- 
soners as  to  morals,  discipline,  employment,  &c.,  was  emi- 
nently satisfoetory.  The  total  noraber  then  confined  was  403 ; 
the  gaol  is  capable  of  containing  453  in  separate  sleeping  cellg. 
The  hours  of  labour  are  from  six  in  the  morning  to  half- 
past  five  in  the  evening,  when  the  daylight  admits;  and  at 
other  times  of  the  year  from  daylight  in  the  morning  'ill 
half  an  hour  before  sunset  in  the  evening.  By  means  c5 
Sunday  and  day  schools,  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
the  chaplain,  provision  is  made  for  the  instruction  of  pri- 
soners of  all  chtsses.  {Parliameni<try  Papers,  1 834,  vol.  xlvi. ) 

There  are  four  Ikirs  held  annually  on  the  1 3th  of  February, 
12th  of  May,  20lh  of  June,  and  1 7th  of  October ;  the  last  is 
a  large  hop-fair. 

(Corporation,  Boundary,  and  Church  Revenue  Reports; 
Hasted^s  History  of  Kent;  Beauties  qf  England;  Caia- 
den*s  Bnt.^  8cc.»  Digitized  by  VJV^v>^v  l^2 
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MAaiDiB,  or  MAIANS,  the  second  tribe  of  the 
family  of  Oryrhynchi,  according  to  the  system  of  M.  Milne 
£d wards,  composed  of  brachyurous  crustaceans,  whose 
carapace^  nearly  always  very  spiny,  is,  with  some  exceptions, 
much  longer  than  it  is  wide.  Rostrum  generally  formed  of 
two  elongated  horns.  First  joint  of  the  internal  antenna) 
but  little  developed  ;  that  of  the  external  antennsD,  on  the 
contrary,  very  large,  and  soldered  with  the  neighbourmg 
parts  so  as  to  be  confluent  with  them ;  its  external  border 
always  constituting  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lower  wall 
of  the  orbit,  and  its  anterior  extremity  united  to  the  front 
before  the  level  of  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eyes.  The 
moveable  stem  of  the  antennsD  always  of  considerable 
length.  The  epistome  generally  considerably  wider  than  it 
is  long,  whilst  the  buccal  frame  is  longer  than  it  is  wide. 
The  third  joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet  is  as  wide  as  it  is 
long,  more  or  less  dilated  on  the  external  side,  and  truncated 
or  notched  at  its  anterior  and  internal  angle,  by  which  it  is 
articulated  with  the  fourth  joint,  which  is  very  small.  The 
anterior /<?«/  of  the  female  are  in  general  hardly  larger  or 
longer  than  the  others,  and*  sometimes  they  are  even 
shorter.  The  same  conformation  obtains  in  some  of  the 
males;  but  in  general  the  first  pair  of  feet  in  these  last  are 
longer  and  much  larger  than  the  second  pair,  and  their 
length  sometimes  is  equal  to  twice  that  of  the  carapace . 
they  are  directed  obliquely  forwards  and  outwards;  the 
hand  is  never  triangular,  and  the  immoveable  finger  of  the 
claw  is  not  inclined  downward.s  so  as  to  form  a  decided 
angle  with  the  lower  edge  of  the  hand.  The  succeeding 
feet  are  generally  of  moderate  length ;  those  of  the  second 
pair  are  most  commonly  once  and  a  half  the  length  of  the 
post-frontal  portion  of  the  carapace,  but  they  are  never 
twice  as  long  as  that  portion ;  those  of  the  third  pair  are 
hardly  ever  more  than  once  and  a  quarter  as  long  as  the 
post- frontal  portion  of  the  carapace,  and  the  other  feet 
shorten  in  succession.  The  abdomen  is  ordinarily  composed 
of  seven  distinct  joints  in  both  sexes;  but  sometimes 
this  number  varies  in  the  different  species  of  Jthe  same 
genus.  (M.  Edwards.) 

Genera.    Libinia.    CLeach.) 

This  genus  has  the  greatest  relation  to  Doclea  and  Pisa, 
between  which  genera  it  establishes,  in  the  opinion  of  M. 
Milue  Edwards,  a  nearly  insensible  passage.  t*he  general 
form  of  the  body  in  Libinia  approximates  closely  to  that  of 
Donlea, 

Generic  Character, — Carapace  very  convex  above,  in 
general  nearly  circular,  with  its  orbito-frontal  portion  placed 
sensibly  above  the  level  of  its  lateral  borders,  which  are 
prolonged  towards  the  mouth  rather  that  towards  the  ex- 
ternal canthus  of  the  eyes.  Sometimes  the  carapace  is 
elongated  a  little,  and  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
that  of  some  of  the  Piece.  Rostrum  small,  narrow,  and 
notched  in  the  middle;  the/ron/,  measured  between  the 
orbits,  is  much  narrower  than  the  anterior  extremity  of  the 
buccal  frame;  the  anterior  angle  of  the  superior  orbital 
border  is  projecting,  but  never  reaches  beyond  the  basilary 
joint  of  the  external  antenna) ;  the  orbits  are  nearly  circu- 
lar, and  directed  very  obliquely  forwards  and  outwards ; 
their  external  angle  is  formed  by  a  large  compressed  tooth, 
^•hich  is-^eparated  from  the  rest  of  the  wall  of  this  cavity 
by  two  fissures ;  one  superior  and  very  narrow,  the  other 
inferior  and  more  or  less  open.  The  stomachal  region  of 
the  carapace  is  but  little  developed,  but  the  branchial  re- 
gions highly  so,  and  their  lateral  border,  which  is  armed 
with  spines  and  very  much  cur\'ed,  is  directed  towards  the 
anterior  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  eyes  are  small  and  very 
short ;  the  basilhry  joint  of  the  external  antennce  is  short, 
but  very  much  developed,  atd  always  wide  in  front,  a  dis- 
position which  occurs  in  /Vm,  whilst  the  contrary  is  to  be 
remarked  in  Doclea ;  the  second  joint  of  these  antenna)  is 
siout,  short,  cylindrical,  and  inserted  on  the  sides  of  the 
rostrum  at  a  distance  nearly  equal  from  the  orbit  and  the 
antennary /bf««/to;  the  third  joint  is  rather  smaller  than  the 
second,  and  the  fourth  is  very  slender  and  very  short  The 
fjristome  is  very  small,  and  the  whole  of  the  antennary  re- 

fion  is  not  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  buccal  frame, 
he  external  jaw-feet  and  the  sternal  plastron  have  the 
same  form  as  in  Pisa.  The  anterior  feet  are  much  longer 
than  in  Doclea^  but  less  developed  than  in  Pisa;  they  are 
always  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  those  of  the  second  pair, 
and  in  general  are  much  shorter  even  in  the  males ;  the 
hand  is  very  nearly  cylindrical,  and  has  httle  convexity; 


the  pincers  are  rounded  or  trenchant,  and  finely  dsatibted. 
and  touch  nearly  throughout  their  length*  a  duposiuao  vlitrii 
is  rare  in  the  Pis^e.  The  remaining  feet  much  rfe«aa^.ie 
those  of  the  Ptsip,  except  that  their  last  joint  t*  Imvcr,  uA 
never  armed  below  with  homy  spines  as  io  thca,  t^ 
length  of  the  feet  diminishes  progressively,  and  thow  id  tr« 
second  pair  are  not  more  than  about  onoe  and  a  hali  u 
long  as  the  post-frontal  portion  of  the  carapioe ;  iLn  hit 
in  general  much  shorter,  and  this  character  suffices  to  it^ 
tinguish  the  Libiniee  from  the  Doelett,  The  abdumen  « 
composed  of  seven  joints  in  each  of  the  sexe*. 

Geographical  Distribution  qf  the  Gnvm. — The  seas  r4 
America,  as  far  as  is  known. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  genus  into  te^aections: 
the  first  consisting  of  species  Tfthicb  have  the  anlerwr  ui<J 
external  angle  of  the  basilary  joint  of  the  external  axatf&o* 
obtuse,  and  not  prolonged  beyond  the  level  of  the  tntrn.i. 
one,  and  the  slit  of  the  inferior  orbital  border  rcrj  narr^ 
the  second  consisting  of  species  which  ha\e  the  antcrkea:  i 
external  angle  of  the  basilary  joint  of  the  eitcmal  ankn:.r 
spiniform,  and  prolonged  much  beyond  the  level  tif  the  .r 
ternal  angle,  and  the  slit  of  the  inferior  orbital  border  x^n 
wide. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  give  mone>  than  one  ri- 
ample,  and  we  select  Libinia  spinosa,  a  ^penes  brWa^  :  • 
to  tne  second  section.  The  body  is  entirely  euvcrvd  vmL  » 
short  and  brownish  down,  and  it  isabout  four  iixhe«(Kiu>r.. 
in  length. 

Loaility.^ThQ  coasta  of  BraxU. 


LibtoU  tptfUMA. 
a,  under  aulc  uf  head  ia  detail ;  b.  mhAameu  o/  irv^t.  ' 

Hctbstia.    (Milne  Edwards.) 

Intermediate  between  the  LibiniiC,  the  Pt$4t^  and  im 
•riaii'^ular  Afithracfs, 

Generic  Character,^ Carapace  more  trianeulir  th-=>  "il 
Libinia;  the  stomachal  region  nearly  as  much  ilr««l*pH 
as  the  branchial  regions.     Rostrum  small,  hardly  Lac^* 
than  it  is  wide,  and  formed  of  two  flattened  bm<w  wt-   i 
are  pointed  and  divergent,  and  the  base  of  Vhirli  ocrr-* 
all  the  width  of  the  front.     Or^Vt  oval-shaped,  and  djt^  - 
obliquely  forwaads,  outwards,  and  upwards;  their  uip^  u 
border  with  two  small  fissures,  which  terminate  aDir-» 
m  a  small  spine,  less  projecting  than  that  situated  k«*.  i 
and  belonging  to  the  basilary  joint  of  the  external  anirr  i^ 
their  inferior  border  is  complete,  and  jpretents  only  a  »er 
fissure.    Eyes  large  and  retractile.     L>i5poaition  uf  it»-  .•< 
tcnnary  region,   ihejawfe^t,  the  strrnal  ;^ir/r.,«i,    i. 
the  feet,  essentially  the  same  as  in  Ptmi.     Tlir   u  ^ 
the  four  last  feet  present  small  homy  spine*  fUtcij    r  \ 
gularly 

The  oniy  species  Known,  Ilerostia  nindyhafa^  hjL%  */-\ 
body  covered  with  a  thin  nnd  fine  down,  is  about  two  .r%  ..i 
in  length,  and  of  a  reddish  colour 

Locality, -^The  MediterraneaiT^  ^^^T^ 
Uigitized  by  VjiJOy  IL 
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HerbcUa  eondyliata. 

Pisa.    (Leach.) 
Generic  Character, — Carapace  gradually  narrowed  an- 
teriorly for  about   three-fourths,  and    its    latero-anterior 
borders  prolonged  obliquely  in  a- nearly  straight  line  up  to 
a  small  oistance  from  its  posterior  border ;  the  surface  very 
coQvex;  the  regions  in  general  sufficiently  distinct,  and 
the  stomachal  region  in  particular  very  much  developed. 
The  front  wider  than  the  ouccal  frame,  and  armed  with 
four  horns  directed  forwards,  the  two  external  of  which 
occupy  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  superior  orbital  border, 
and  the  two  middle  of  which  form  the  roWrum,which  is  always 
at  least  once  and  a  half  as  long  as  it  is  wide.    Eyes  carried 
on  very  short  peduncles,  and  bent  backwards  in  the  orbits, 
vhich  are  of  an  oval  shape,  and  directed  outwards  and 
downwards ;   the  upper  border  of  these  cavities  with  two 
slits,  separated  from  each  other  by  a  triangular  tooth,  and 
their  external  angle  situated  rather  below  than  above  the 
lateral  border  of  the  carapace,  which  is  there  terminated. 
The  orbital  border  interrupted  below  by  a  large  notch. 
The  internal  antennce  without  any  peculiarity.    The  ba- 
lilary  joint  of  the  external  antennio  much  longer  than  it 
t»  wide,  only  slightly  narrowed  forwards,  and  exceeding  the 
iefel  of  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eyes,  but  completely 
hidden  above  by  the  spiniform  prolongation  of  the  superior 
orbital  border.    The  second  joint  of  the  antennae  slender 
ukI  cylindrical,  and  inserted  at  a  distance  nearly  equal 
from  the  antennary  fosset  and  the  orbit,  a  little  without  the 
jeTel  of  the  external  border  of  the  rostrum,  so  as  to  show 
itielf  between  this  prolongation  and  the  lateral  horns  of  the 
front.  The  third  joint  small  and  cylindrical,  and  the  fourth 
rather  long.     Antennary  region  nearly  of  the  size  of  the 
bQccal  frame,  and  the  epietome  large  and  nearly  square. 
The  second  joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet  prolonged  fh>m 
the  internal  side  much  beyond  the  level  of  its  external 
iQgle;  and  the  third  joint  much  longer  than  it  is  wide, 
strongly  dilated  outwards,  and  deeply  notched  at  its  anterior 
&nd  internal  angle.    Sternal  plastron  longer  than  it  is  wide. 
In  the  female  the  anterior  feet  are  in  general  nearly  of  the 
nme  length  as  those  of  the  second  pair ;  but  in  the  male 
they  are  remarkably  longer  and  stouter ;  the  hand  is  convex, 
>nd  the  fingers  trenchant  and  finely  dentilated  on  their 
tcnninal  moiety.    The  remaining  feet  are  cylindrical,  and 
M* moderate  length;  those  of  the  second  pair  are  not  much 
l^ger  than  the  post-frontal  portion  of  the  carapace ;  the 
l^gthof  the  other  feet  diminish  successively,  and,  in  nearly 
lO  the  species,  their  last  joint  is  furnished  below  with  small 
bomy  poiuts,  which  are  placed  very  regularly  on  one  or 
two  longitudinal  lines,  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb.    Abdomen 
composed  of  seven  distinct  joints 

The  whole  of  the  body  of  the  Pis^g  is  ordinarily  covered 
*ith  hairs,  which  are  recurved  at  the  end,  and  catch  up 
^reign  bodies  which  they  touch ;  it  is  not  rare  therefore  to 
^  these  crustaceans  covered  with  sea-weeds  and  sponges. 
I^is  disguise  roost  probably  answers  the  double  purpose  of 
*t»abling  them  to  surprise  their  prey,  and  of  protecting  them 
I^m  their  enemies 

Geogrctphical  Dtstnhution  qfthe  Genm. — Nearly  all  the 
ipecies  live  in  the  European  Seas  at  considerable  depths, 
»J>d  are  often  dredged  up  by  the  fishermen.  After  spring- 
tides they  are  firequently  found  hidden  under  stones  at  iow- 
••^ter.  They  are  not  used  as  food. 
The  species  are  divided  into  two  sections^  depending  on 
F.  C.»  No.  888, 


the  absence  or  presence  of  spiniform  teeth  on  the  upjier 
border  of  the  third,  or  third  and  fourth  joints  of  the  four 
last  pairs  of  feet,  &c.  The  first  of  these  sections  is  separated 
into  two  subdivisions,  dependent  principally  upon  the 
rounded  or  triangular  form  of  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
carapace.  We  select  as  an  example  one  of  the  species  of 
the  first  subdivision  of  the  first  section,  Pisa  tetraodon. 
Thia  species  is  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and  has  the 
body  entirely  covered  with  a  kind  of  down  and  some  crooked 
hairs :  it  is  of  a  brownish  colour. 

Zoca/iVy.— Very  common  on  the  English  and  French 
coasts. 


Raa  tetraodon. 
/.J^^li.*''""^^'  <?.  abdomen  of  fem»le;d.abdomen  of  male;  «.antono« 

Lissa.     (Leach.) 

Very  much  resembling  Pisa,  and  perhaps  ought  not  to 
have  been  separated  from  it.  The  distinguishing  characters 
of  Ltssa  consist  in  the  disposition  of  the  rostrum,  which  is 
formed  of  two  lamellose  horns,  truncated  anteriorly,  and 
wider  anterioriy  than  they  are  at  their  base,  and  in  the 
absence  of  spine^  on  the  tarsi.  One  species  only,  Lissa 
chiragra,  is  known ;  its  length  is  about  two  inches,  and 
the  colour  an  intense  red.  The  feet  are  furnished  with 
some  hairs,  but  the  trunk  is  unarmed. 

Locality.— The  Mediterranean.  Dr.  Leach  states  that  it 
is  said  to  have  been  taken  also  on  the  coast  of  Cornwall  bv 
Mr.  Swainson. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  Lissa  fissirostris  of 
Mr.  Say  seems  to  bear  much  analogy  to  Hyas  Aranea ;  but 
M.  Edwards  cannot  be  certain  that  it  belongs  to  the  same 
genus  from  the  author's  description. 
Ilyas.     (Leach.) 

Approaching  very  nearly  to  Pisa, and  especially  to  Heih- 
stia,  but  easily  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the  first  joint 
of  tlie  external  (uitenrue,  which,  instead  of  being  cvlindrical,> 
as  in  nearly  all  the  Oxyrhynchs,  is  flattened  and  enlarsed^ 
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Li«a  chingra. 
a,  abdomen  of  female ;  6,  abdomen  of  male  i  e,  antenna. 

on  Ibe  external  side.  Carapace  rather  large,  specially 
anteriorly ;  rostrum,  which  is  formed  of  triangular  horns 
that  are  flattened  and  convergent,  moderate,  and  leaving 
the  insertion  of  the  moveable  stem  of  the  external  antennae 
completely  vis,ible  ;  front  large;  orbiU  directed  a  little  for- 
wards ;  edges  not  spiny,  and  with  a  single  fissure  above. 
External  edge  of  the  basilary  joint  of  the  antenn®  straight, 
and  separated  from  the  external  portion  of  the  orbit  by  a 
very  large  notch.  The  third  joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet 
a  Utile  dUated  outwards.     Feet  disposed  as  in  Pisa,  except 


that  the  four  last  pairs  are  longer,  and  have  no  <fiac«  en 
the  inferior  surface  of  the  tarsus. 

Example,  Hyas  coarctata.  Leach.     The  carmpace  *4  '.r.!* 
species  is  strongly  contracted  beneath  the  external  orii.u] 
angles.    Length  about  two  inches;  colour  yellowulL 
Xoco/i/y.— English  Channel. 

Naxia.  (Milne  Edwards.) 
Establishing,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Milne  Ed  wank,  thr 
passage  between  the  genera  Liesa  and  ChnnnuM  of  UkIl 
General  form  of  the  body  as  in  Pirn  and  Usta,  and  tiic  it- 
position  of  the  rostrum  \es\  analogous  wiih  that  which  a 
proper  to  Lissa,  Naxia  is  however  d&tineuMhed  from  tkc 
preceding  genera  by  the  disposition  of  the  intecn*  ar.i 
orbits.  Carapace  nearly  pear-shaped,  rosirym  much  w- 
sembling  that  of  Lissa,  Orbits  very  small  nearly  ciicaUr. 
deep,  and  marked  with  a  fissure  above  and  below,  but 
without  any  hiatus  at  their  inferior  border.  Btailary  ynhx 
of  the  external  antenn©  wide  but  narrow  forvaidA,  Ten 
much  advanced,  and  completely  hidden  by  the  roctmiB  md 
the  anterior  angle  of  the  superior  orbital  border ;  ihe  move- 
able stem  of  these  appendages  inserted  under  the  rmtrum 
near  the  antennary  fosseUand  not  beyond  the  edce  of  tU 
external  border  of  that  prolongatioD,  as  m  Puo.  fptlony 
verv  larse. 

Example.  Naacia  serpulifera,  Pisa  serpulifera,  Edwird^ 
Length  about  four  inches;  body  covered  with  tbnni:^: 
down,  and  the  carapace  often  incrusted  Wi^Jtustrtt.mjmij. 
sponges,  and  the  like. 
Loco/i/y.— New  Holland. 


Naxia  •erpoUflBra.  on*4Urd  its  aaft.  I 


a.  nnder  aide  of  the  head  in  detail ;  i,  one  of  the  fmrtratef  p«^«* 
eye  in  proAle ;  c.  abdomen  of  ibe  female. 

Chorinus.  (Leach.) 
Carapace  longer  and  narrower  than  it  is  in  n**^*^  ^ 
the  Maians ;  but,  in  general  form,  not  differing  mm  trm 
Pisa,  Rostrum  formed  of  two  great  pointed  k«**r 
horns.  Eyes  retractile,  and  the  orbits  direcl«d  •itfwv«» 
and  downwards ;  but  the  lower  wall  of  these  caitfi^  »  "*? 
incomplete.  Basilary  joint  of  the  external  antenm^  miri  • : 
their  moveable  stem  inserted  under  the  rostrwm^  inc  a 
great  part,  concealed  bv  it,  Epistom^  •^'•^'^a^t!!^ 
pto^ron,  and  abdomen,  disposed  nearly  as  in  Pua.  ^**^ 
feet  longest,  especially  in  the  males,  and  the  <^^  •^J^S 
curved  inwards,  dentilated  and  pointed,  but  a  huk  boJV--^* 
out  into  a  sort  of  gutter.  The  succeeding  fcet  iie  c?-=^ 
ctlj  those  of  the  three  last  pairs  of  modenle  mff^  *•* 
Uigitized  by  ^^jjkjvjwlk^ 
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the  second  pair  are  very  long :  in  the  male  they  are  in  ge- 
neral once  and  a  half  or  even  twice  as  long  as  those  of  toe 
third  pair. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  species  of  this  genus  into 
two  sections;  the  1st,  consisting  of  three  which  have  the 
superior  orbital  border  scarcely  marked,  and  formed  by 
three  spines,  the  anterior  one  very  large,  and  the  two  pos- 
terior rudimentary ;  the  2nd  consisting  of  those  species 
\»hich  have  the  superior  border  lamellose  and  advanced. 

We  select  as  an  example  Chorinits  HeroSt  the  only 
species  of  the  first  section.  Lenp^th  from  two  to  three 
inches,  or  rather  more  ;  rostrum,  sides  of  the  carapace,  and 
four  last  pair  of  feet  hairy ;  colour  yellowish  red. 

/rocc/r/y.— Th«  seas  of  the  Antilles. 


Chorinos  Heros  (rcdoeed  one-half). 

Mithrax.    (Leach.) 

Carapare  always  a  little  convex  above,  and  a  ^ood  deal 
narrowed  forwards ;  disposition  of  the  different  regions  as  in 
(he other  Oxyrhynchs.  Rostrum  bifid,  generally  very  short, 
and  separated  from  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eyes  by  a 
rather  considerable  space;  orbits  nearly  always  armed  with 
itro  or  three  spines  at  their  superior  border,  one  at  their 
external  ang^le,  and  one  or  two  at  their  inferior  border. 
Latere- anterior  borders  of  the  carapace  spiny,  or  at  least 
loolbed.  I  ntemal  antenna  bent  a  little  obliquely  outwards, 
and  the  frontal  portion  of  the  partition  which  separates 
them  armed  with  a  recurved  spine.  Basilary  joint  of  the 
external  antennsa  large,  and  nearly  always  armed  forwards 
with  two  strong  spines.  The  second  jomt  of  these  appen- 
dages is,  on  the  contrary,  narrow  and  cylindrical,  and  in- 
serted on  the  sides  of  the  rostrum,  nearer  the  antennary 
fosset  than  the  orbit ;  third  joint  nearly  as  large  and  as 
long  as  the  second ;  the  terminal  and  articulated  stem  rather 
short.  l^xtemsiXjaW'/eet  presenting  nothing  remarkable ; 
tternal  plastron  nearly  circular.  Anterior  feet  generally, 
in  the  male,  longer  and  stouter  than  that  of  the  second  pair, 
the  hand  or  claw  always  stout  and  convex,  the  pincers  dis- 
tant at  their  base,  enlarged  at  the  end,  deeply  hollowed 
into  a  spoon-shape,  and  terminated  by  a  semicircular 
trenchant  edge.  Feet  of  the  second  pair  about  once  and  a 
quarter  as  long  as  the  post- frontal  portion  of  the  carapace ; 
the  succeeding  feet  gradually  shortened ;  the  tarsi  short, 
hooked,  and  often  armed  with  some  points  at  their  inferior 
surface.  Abdomen  generally  formed  of  seven  joints  in  both 
sexes ;  but  sometimes  only  four  are  to  be  perceived  m  young 
females,  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  segments  being 
soldered. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  remarks  that  Mithrax  establishes 
some  connexion  between  the  family  of  the  Oxyrhynchs  and 
that  of  the  Cyclometopes. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Ctrnu*.— The  seas  of 
Amenca  lot  the  most  part,  where  some  of  the  species  attain 
to  a  considerable  size. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  genus  into  two  sections :  — 
the  first  consisting  of  those  species  which  have  the  superior 
f^2fi  of  the  orbit  armed  with  strong  spines ;  the  second,  of 
those  which  have  the  superior  border  of  the  orbit  unanned. 


The  first  of  these  sections  is  iHirther  subdivided  into  two 
subgenera,  the  first  subgenus  consisting  of  those  triangular 
species  whose  four  last  feet  are  not  spiny ;  and  the  second 
sub«;enus,  of  those  transvernal  species  whose  four  last  feet 
are  armed  with  spines.  The  second  section  contains  the 
third  subgenus,  consisting  of  the  depressed  species. 

We  select,  as  an  example,  a  species  illustrative  of  the 
first  subgenus,  Mithrax  dichotomus.  Size,  about  two 
inches ;  colour,  yellowish.  Locality, — Coasts  of  the  Balearic 
Islands. 


Mithrax  dichotomiui. 

0,  imder  part  uf  the  head ;  6,  alxlomen  of  the  male  ;  e,  termination  of  od« 
of  the  poeterior  feet. 

Paramithrax.    (Milne  Edwards.) 

Establishing,  in  the  opinion  of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  the 
passage  between  Mithrax  and  Maia. 

Greneral  form  of  the  carapace  very  closely  approaching 
that  of  the  triangular  Mithraces,  Rostrum  formed  of  two 
stout  horns,  and  considerably  less  wide  than  the  front, 
which,  in  its  turn,  has  nearly  as  much  extent  as  the  buccal 
frame.  Orbits  oval-shaped,  their  upper  border  arched  for- 
wards as  in  the  Maice^  and  with  three  strong  spines  poste- 
riorly separated  by  two  notches  more  or  less  deep ;  their 
inferior  border  widely  notched  or  incomplete.  Eyes  retrac- 
tile, with  slender  peduncles,  which  are  rather  long  and 
curved,  as  in  the  Maiee,  The  antennary  region  and  anten- 
nary pits  resembling  those  of  the  Maice,  Basilary  joint  of 
the  external  antennae  large  and  armed  with  spines,  one  of 
which  (the  external)  advances  in  general  beyond  the  border 
of  the  front,  and  separates  the  orbit  from  the  insertion  of 
the  moveable  stem,  which  is  not  covered  by  the  front. 
External  jato-feet  and  sternum  nearjy  as  in  the  Maicr, 
Anterior  feet  of  moderate  strength,  and  terminated  by 
pointed  and  rounded  claws,  which  are  not  dentilated  as  in 
PisOt  nor  hollowed  into  a  spoon-shape  as  in  Mithrax.  The 
succeeding  feet  are  cylindrical,  very  httle  or  not  at  all  spiny, 
and  of  variable  length,  according  to  the  species ;  there  are 
no  small  horny  points  at  the  lower  end  of  the  last  joint,  as 
in  most  of  the  Mithraces. 

Geographiccd  Distribution  of  the  G^wm*.— Australasia. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  Paramithrax  into  two  sec- 
tions :— the  first  consisting  of  those  species  which  have  the 
orbits  very  incomplete  below,  and  whose  eyes  do  not  reach 
to  the  external  angle  of  the  cavities ;  the  second,  of  those 
whose  orbits  have  only  one  notch  below,  and  whose  eyes, 
when  turned  back,  touch  the  external  orbital  angle.  Para- 
mithrax Peronii  is  an  example  of  the  first  section,  and 
P.  Gmmardii  of  the  second. 

Maia.  (Lamarck.) 
This  genus  was  established  by  the  author  of  the  'Ani- 
maux  sansVertdbres,*  for  the  reception  of  the  genera  Inachus 
and  Parthenope  of  Fabricius,  or,  in  other  words,  for  all 
the  Oxyrhynchs  properly  so  called.  More  motlern  authors 
have  cut  the  Lamarckian  genus  down  to  the  group  formed 
by  the  small  number  of  species  which  may  be  arranged  in 
close  approximation  to  Maia  Squinado, 

uigitized  by  ^^J<L<JJ^^iv^ 
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Carapace  about  a  fourth  longer  than  it  is  wide,  and 
much  narrowed  anteriorly;  its  upper  surface  is  rough, 
with  multitudinous  tubercles  and  spines,  and  the  regions 
are  not  strongly  marked  on  it;  roatrum  horizontal,  and 
formed  of  two  ciivergent  horns ;  the  latere- anterior  border 
of  the  ^rapaoe  armed  with  strong  spines ;  orbits  of  an  oval 
shape,  rather  deep,  and  with  their  superior  border,  which 
is  elevated  and  rounded  anteriorly,  divided  behind  by  two 
fissures.  Internal  anienncc  exhibiting  nothing  remarkable, 
but  the  portion  of  the  front  which  separates  their  fossets 
or  pits  is  prolonged  into  a  strong  curved  spine,  which  is 
directed  downwards.  First  joini  of  the  external  antenna 
very  large,  and  constituting  more  than  half  of  the  inferior 
floor  of  the  orbit,  which  it  only  exceeds  anteriorly  a  very 
little;  its  extremity  is  armed  with  two  stout  spines,  and 
carries  the  succeeding  joint  at  its  superior  and  external 
bordt^r,  so  that  the  moveable  stem  of  these  appendages 
springs  in  the  internal  canthus  of  the  eyes,  fyislome 
wider  than  it  is  lon^;  bttccal  frame  the  same.  Second 
joint  of  the  external  jaw-feet  prolonged  a  good  deal,  from 
the  internal  side.  Sternal  plastron  nearly  circular,  and  its 
median  suture,  although  sufficiently  long,  only  occupying 
the  last  thoracic  ring.  First  pair  of  feet  not  a  great  deal 
shorter  than  the  others,  slender,  nearly  cylin£ical,  and 
terminated  by  a  claw,  the  fingers  of  which,  nearly  styli- 
form,  are  never  hollowed  into  a  spoon-shape  nor  dilated 
towards  the  extremity,  and  nresent  few  or  no  dentilations. 
Length  of  the  second  pair  tiardly  exceeding  once  and  a 
half  the  width  of  the  carapace;  the  succeeding  feet  gra- 
dually shorter ;  their  terminating  joint  is  styliform,  and 
presents  neither  spines  nor  dentilations  on  its  inferior  bor- 
der. Abdomen  consisting  of  seven  distinct  joints  in  both 
sexes. 

Geographical  Distribution  qf  the  Genus,— The  seas  of 
Europe. 

Example,  Maia  Squinado,  Body  covered  with  hooked 
hairs ;  length  four  or  five  inches ;  colour  reddish. 

Locality. — ^The  British  Channel,  the  oceanic  coasts  of 
Europe,  and  the  Mediterranean. 

This  species  is  often  dredged  up,  and  the  fishermen 
sometimes  eat  it,  but  its  flesh  is  not  much  esteemed.  It 
was  considered  by  the  antients  to  be  endued  with  reason, 
and  was  by  them  represented  suspended  from  the  neek  of 
Diana  of  tbe  Ephesians,  as  an  emblem  of  wisdom.  It  is 
also  fifured  on  ancient  coins  and  medals. 


Maia  SqoixuKlo  (redoced). 


k,  ffraiaU,  youBg ;  e,  abdomen  of  fomalo ;  d.  abdomen  of     ale ;  #.  antenna ; 
<,  pedipalp. 

Micippa.  (Leach.) 
Post-fh}ntal  portion  of  the  carapace  nearly  nuadrilateral, 
slightly  convex,  rounded  backwards,  and  liardly  narrowed 
anieriorlv;  its  fronto-orbital  border  is  straight  and  very 
wide,  and  its  lateral  borders  are  armed  with  spines.  Bos- 
irum  lamellar,  and  directed  vertically  downwards  so  as  to 
form  a  straight  angle  with  the  axis  of  the  bodv  and  the 
epifttome.  Orbits  placed  above  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
nistrum;    at  their  superior  border  a  deep  slit;    ocular  \ 


peduncles  retractile,  rather  long,  narrovvd  to  lbs  i 
and  prolonged  to  the  extremity  of  tbe  comes.  TW  i 
of  the  internal  antenne  in  bending  back  remains  nnxml. 
instead  of  becoming  horizontal,  as  in  nemiiy  all  tkt  ockr 
brachyurous  crustaceans.  The  basilary  joint  of  tbe  egtfr- 
nal  antenn€B  very  large,  and  wider  in  Iroot  tbaa  i:  m 
behind ;  the  second  joint  of  these  appendages  is  iBMfW 
against  the  edge  of  the  rostrum,  at  a  ooci«derablc  di»iatt« 
from  the  orbit.  The  third  joint  of  tbe  external  ja^fm  m 
extremely  dilated  on  the  external  side,  aod  very  det^t 
notched  at  the  point  where  it  articulates  with  tlie  succeed- 
ing piece.  Sternal  plastron  nearly  circuUr.  FeH  oLa- 
drical  and  of  moderate  length,  tliere  being  littk  diifefriicv 
in  size  and  length  between  the  first  and  fuccceding  i^irv 
Abdomen  consisting  of  seven  distinct  joinu  in  both 
sexes. 

Geographical  Distribution  qf  the  Genms.-^T^  ooasis  iA 
the  Indian  Ocean. 

Example,  Micippa  Philyra,    Length  about  teo  iftcba; 
colour  yellowish. 

Locality.'—The  Indian  Ocean  and  the  eoastsof  tbe  Lit  af 
France. 


Micippa  PhOyxm. 

Criocarcinus.    (GuMn.) 

The  principal  characters  of  this  extraordinary  gtaus  u« 
found  in  the  disposition  of  the  orbits  and  of  the  eiea.  TVt 
orbitary  cavities  have  nearly  the  form  of  a  long  nd  tn,) 
cated  tube  directed  outwards ;  but  they  do  not  sbrstb  Utf 
eyes  'BS  in  Fericera^  for  the  ophthalmic  ring  advaoets  o«H« 
to  their  extremity,  and  the  ocular  peduncle,  which  m  Ub|. 
slender,  and  like  that  of  Afato,  is  inserted  so  aa  to  bt  na> 
pletely  exposed,  and  to  be  capable  of  reflectioa  beckvar^ 
and  of  anplying  itself  throughout  its  length  %^lsA  t^ 
external  border  of  the  basilary  joint  of  the  exicraal  »- 
tennoD,  a  position  in  which  it  is  concealed  under  lb«  pa*- 
orbital  spmes  of  the  carapace. 

Example,  Criocarcinus  superdlioeua ;  Cameer  smvoo^ 
osus  (Herbst).    Length  eighteen  lines. 

Locality  unknown. 


Criociudaaa  •upcrdUtMoa. 

Paramicippa.  (Milne  Edwards.) 
Approaching  nearly  to  Micippa,  Carapate  newly  m 
wide  as  it  is  long,  rostrum  bent  back  below,  and  tbe  latere 
anterior  borders  armed  with  teeth.  Disposition  of  tbe  n- 
ternal  antennce  nearly  the  same  as  in  Micipfa,  except  tb«i 
the  second  joint,  which  is  placed  on  the  same  kt\ti  93  tbe 
upper  part  of  the  front,  is  flattened,  enlarged,  rtiy  *h»MU 
and  triangular  or  heart-shaped.  The  di«p<»]ti^m  of  lb* 
eyes  is  very  different,  for  they  cannot  be  leflcctod  bsckawnU 
and  there  is  no  post-foraminal  orbttary  cavity;  tbcir  |w- 
uigitized  by  ^^JV^v^^v  iv^ 
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duDcle  shoots  much  beyond  the  edges  of  the  orbit,  and  pre- 
sents the  same  disposition  as  in  the  Crioearcini,  except 
that  they  are  immovable.  Form  of  the  external  jaw/f^ei 
the  same  as  in  Pisa;  but  the  epistoma  is  extremely  short. 
The  /eei  are  short,  those  of  the  second  pair  hardly  longer 
than  the  post-frontal  portion  of  the  carapace ;  the  succeed- 
ing feet  are  gradually  shortened.  The  abdomen  of  the 
female  is  composed  of  seven  joints. 

GeographicxU  Distribution  of  the  Oenue, — ^The  only  cer- 
tain locality  stated  by  M.  Milne  Edwards  is  the  Red 
Sea. 

Example,  Paramicippa  tuberctUota,  Tliere  are  some 
hain  on  the  feet,  and  even  on  the  carapace.  Colour 
brownish. 

Locality  unknown. 

Pericera.    (LatreiUe.) 

Bearing  much  resemblance  to  Pisa,  but  differing  from 
that  genus  in  many  characters,  and  especially  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  orbits.  Carapace  very  much  elongate<l,  and 
more  or  less  triangular,  a  little  convex  and  unequal  above. 
Rostrum  horizontal,  and  formed  by  two  great  conical  horns. 
Front  very  wide,  and  occupying  nearly  twice  as  much 
space  as  the  base  of  the  rostrum.  Orbits  circular,  very 
small,  and  extremely  deep,  directed  outwards,  and  entirely 
filled  by  the  ocular  peduncles,  which  are  enclosed  therein  as 
in  a  sheath,  scarcely  proceed  beyond  it,  and  cannot  be  re- 
flected forwards  or  backwards ;  their  upper  border  is  very 
much  produced,  and  presents  a  fissure.  The  basilary  joint 
of  the  external  antenntc  is  very  large,  and  presents  nearly 
the  same  dispositions  as  in  Micippa,  for  it  is  much  wider  in 
front  than  it  is  behind,  and  terminates  by  a  very  extensive 
transversal  border,  which  is  soldered  to  the  front  or  the 
sides  of  the  rostrum.  The  position  of  the  moveable  stem  of 
the  external  antennm  varies  a  little ;  sometimes  it  is  inserted 
under  the  rostrum,  sometimes  a  little  outside  the  lateral 
border  of  that  prolongation,  but  always  very  near  the  an- 
tennary  fosset,  and  very  distant  from  the  orbit  Disposition 
of  the  external  jaw-feet,  as  well  as  that  of  the  sternal  plas- 
tron, the  feet,  and  the  abdomen,  nearly  the  same  as  in 
Pisa, 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Genus.—The  seas  of 
the  Antilles,  as  far  as  is  yet  known. 

M.  Milne  Edwards  divides  the  genus  into  two  sections. 
The  first,  consisting  of  those  species  in  which  the  anterior 
angles  of  the  superior  orbitary  border  are  prolonged  into  a 
strong  spine,  which  much  exceeds  the  basilary  joint  of  the 
external  antennw ;  the  second,  of  those  species  which  have 
the  terminal  tooth  of  the  basilary  joint  or  the  external  an- 
tennae going  much  beyond  the  anterior  angle  of  the  superior 
orbital  border. 

We  select  as  an  example,  Pericera  comuta,  M.  Edwards ; 
Comejo  comuto,  Parra;  Cancer  cornudo,  Herbst;  Maia 
Taurus,  Lam. ;  Homed  Crab,  Hughes,  who  describes  the 
whole  animal  as  *  covered  with  brownish  plushy  hairs.' 
Length  from  three  to  four  inches. 
Xoca/tVy.— The  seas  of  Barbadoes,  and  the  Antilles. 


Pextoeia  eoriiau  (rediic«d  oae-fouxth). 
Stenocinops.  (LatreiUe.) 
Approaching  Pericera,  the  principal  difference  behig  in 
the  disposition  of  the  eyes.  Carapace  narrow,  very  un- 
equal, and  furnished  posteriorly  with  a  large  triangular 
prolongation,  which  covers  the  insertion  of  the  abdomen ; 
rostrum  formed  of  two  styliform  and  divergent  hoi  us ;  upper 
border  of  the  orbit  armed  with  a  horn  analogous  to  that  of 


the  ro«/riim,  but  directed  more  obliquely.  Ocular  stems 
delicate,  immoveable  and  very  projecting;  internal  antennce 
presenting  nothing  remarkable  ;  first  joint  of  the  external 
antennae  much  longer  than  it  is  wide,  the  second  slender, 
and  inserted  under  the  rostrum  a  little  in  front  of  the  level 
of  the  eyes.  Epistome  nearly  square,  and  the  third  joint  of 
the  external  jaw'feet  dilated  towards  the  external  and  ante- 
rior angle.  Fset  slender  and  cylindrical ;  in  the  female  those 
of  the  first  pair  are  hardly  stouter  than  the  others,  and  are 
much  smaller  than  those  of  the  second  pair.  Abdomen  of 
the  female  composed  of  five  joints  only,  the  three  rings 
which  precede  the  last  being  soldered  together.  Neither 
Herbst,  LatreiUe,  M.  Gu6rin,  nor  M.  Milne  Edwards  ap- 
pears to  have  examined  a  male. 

Only  one  species,  Stenocinops  cervicomis  (Latr.)>  Cancer 
cervicomis  (Herbst),  is  known.  Length  from  about  two  to 
three  inches. 

Locality.— The  Isle  of  France. 


Stenocinops  cervioornU. 

«.  Under  lide  in  deUil ;  b,  turminatioo  of  one  of  Uie  first  pair  of  fioet;  e,  tar- 
mioalion  of  one  of  tha  succeeding  feet 

Mensathius.    (Milne  Edwards.) 

With  much  of  the  habit  of /V^o,, and  establishing  the  pas- 
sage between  that  genus  and  Halimus.  Carapace  about 
once  and  a  half  as  long  as  it  is  wide,  very  much  narrowed 
anteriorly,  and  of  the  form  of  a  triangle  rounded  at  its  base. 
Rostrum  formed  by  a  large  pointed  process,  which  is  placed 
on  the  median  line  of  the  body,  ana  occupies  about  a  third 
of  the  total  length  of  the  carapace.  The  anterior  angles  of 
the  orbits  surmounted  by  a  large  pointed  and  horizontal 
tooth  directed  forwards ;  the  borders  of  these  cavities  with- 
out fissures,  and  exactly  surrounding  the  base  of  the  ocular 
peduncle,  which  is  short  and  but  little  moveable.  The  dis- 
position of  the  external  antennoi,  of  the  external  jaw-feet, 
and  of  the  thoracic  feet,  the  same  as  in  Pisa,  except  that 
there  exists  on  the  lower  surface  of  the  tarsi  two  rows  of 
horny  points.  The  abdomen  of  the  male  composed  of  seven 
distinct  joints ;  that  of  the  female  of  five  only,  of  which  the 
penultimate  is  formefl  by  the  soldering  of  thtee  rings. 

Example,  Mentethius  Monoceros.  Length  'about  ten 
lines ;  rostrum  fringed  with  hairs ;  colour  brownish. 

Locality^—The  Red  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean,      t 

Digitized  by  VJV^v^QlC 
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Halimus.    (Latreille.) 

M.  Milne  Edwards  looks  upon  this  genus  as  establishing 
the  passage  between  the  Eurypods,  the  Pisa,  the  Mensthii, 
and  the  next  genus. 

Carapace^  including  the  rostrum,  about  once  and  a  half 
as  long  as  it  is  wide,  and  convex  above.  Rostrum  advanced, 
and  formed  of  two  divergent  horns;  superior  orbitary 
border  projecting,  and  the  latero-anterior  tx)rders  of  the 
carapace  nearly  always  straight,  and  armed  with  strong 
spines.  Eyes  not  retractile,  and  exceeding  considerably 
tne  edges  of  the  orbit,  which  is  prolonged  backwards  with 
a  groove  which  represents  the  post-foraminary  portion. 
First  joint  of  the  external  antenncB  very  long,  straight,  and 
nearly  of  the  same  width  at  its  extremity  as  at  i»  base ; 
the  insertion  of  the  moveable  stem  of  these  appendages  not 
covered  by  the  rostrum.  The  epistome  very  large,  and 
nearly  square.  Third  joint  of  the  jaw-feet  strongly  dilated 
outwardly.  Pterygostomian  regions  very  small.  Anterior 
feet  slender  and  of  moderate  length  in  the  male  as  well  as 
in  the  female.  The  succeedinu^  feet  long,  slender,  and 
compressed;  their  penultimate  joint  enlarged  below,  and 
truncated  like  a  subchcliform  claw.  Abdomen  of  the  male 
composed  of  seven  segments ;  that  of  the  adult  female  of 
five. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Genu*.— The  East  In- 
dian Ocean. 

Example,  Halimus  Aries.    Length  about  an  inch. 


Halimus  Arte. 
O^head  In  detail;  6,  eye;  tf.  podipalp. 

Acanthonyx.     (Latreille.) 

Carapace  nearly  as  elongated  as  in  Halimus^  but  less 
convex  and  much  less  spiny.  Rostrum  horizontal  and 
formed  of  two  flattened  and  divergent  horns.  Orbits  circu- 
lar and  occupied  entirely  by  the  uaseof  the  ocular  peduncle, 
which  passes  beyond  them  remarkably.  Disposition  of  the 
antenmrj  of  the  epistome^  and  of  the  jaw-feet^  nearly  the 
same  as  in  Halimus.    Feet  short  and  stout ;  those  of  the 


AcatiUMuyt  lunulatiu. 
a.  baad  In  deun ;  h,  cyo ;  c,  termlaalioa  of  foot  of  tha  Meoad  pair;  tf*  aD- 


ItfOM-k. 


four  last  pair  Tery  much  compretsed;  fifth  joint  eiikf|ri 
below,  notched  near  the  end  with  a  hairy  tooth,  •pr^ 
which  the  finger  is  bent  back  in  manner  of  a  claw ;  tboH 
of  the  second  pair  show  this  structure  most  clearly. 

Geographical  Distribution  qf  the  Germs. — ^Tbe  form  it 
widely  spread.  Species  are  recorded  firom  the  Maditenv 
nean,  from  the  Antilles,  and  from  the  Cape  of  Good  H.\t. 

Example,  Acanthonyx  lumdatus.  Length  about  8  hsc%; 
body  smooth,  with  some  fasciculi  of  haiiv  on  the  front;  c- 
lour  deep  green.  Localities,  the  coasts  of  Pruvence  id 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  where  it  is  found  in  crevices  of  the  rucii 
overhung  with  algce. 

Epialtus.  (Milne  Edwards.) 
Establishing  in  some  respects,  according  to  the  opm/m 
of  M.  Milne  Edwards,  the  passage  between  D<^fa  and 
Acanthonyx,  but  much  more  nearly  approximated  to  th« 
latter.  Carapace  between  circular  and  oexagooal,  leirerif 
longer  than  it  is  wide,  regularly  convex  and  smooch  tboicL 
Rostrum  narrow,  triangular,  and  little  or  not  at  all  dfrnM ; 
latero-anterior  borders  of  the  carapace  very  short,  aod  form- 
ing  with  the  lateral  borders  a  very  open  angle.  E^  very 
short  and  not  projecting  much  beyond  the  orbit,  vhith  t% 
circular  and  with  entire  borders;  but  the  eyes  iMTertkcUis 
appear  susceptible  of  being  recurved  a  little  Vackwvdi. 
Antennary  region  very  small ;  moveable  stem  of  the  n- 
ternal  antennce  inserted  under  the  rostrum,  at  a  rtmitistt 
ble  distance  in  front  of  the  orbit,  and  the  baaiUrv  JUot  %4 
these  appendages  nearly  triangular  and  very  narrow  sc  iti 
extremity.  It  would  seem  to  form  the  whole  of  the  bwr; 
orbitary  wall.  The  second  joint  of  these  antenna  h  t  hui4 
enlarged  and  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  third.  Epuiym 
small  and  square ;  external  jau^-feet  large,  aod  thor  tkird 
joint  nearly  square,  not  sensibly  enlarged  extemallj,  tbi 
only  a  little  notched  at  its  anterior  and  internal  laxW, 
where  it  joins  to  the  succeeding  articulation.  The  tStrmii 
plastron  nearly  circular.  Anterior  feet  rather  atjoB|»,  wU 
the  claws  slightly  spoon-shaped.  The  succeeding  fait  ry 
lindrical,  and  on  their  penultimate  joint  a  small  sctiferaci 
tubercle  more  or  less  projecting ;  their  last  joint  is  funusM 
below  with  two  rows  of  small  spines,  and  has  bat  lltle 
flexibility:  the  tubercle  is  only  well  apparent  in  the  yaOt- 
rior  feet.  The  second  pair  are  much  longer  than  the  oihrfi. 
Segments  of  the  abdomen  var)'ing  from  six  to  seven  in  th« 
male. 

A 


Geographical  Distribution  (f  the  Genus. — The  ( 
Chili,  as  far  as  it  is  yet  known. 

Example,  Epialtus  tuberculatwt.    Length  three  or  hi: 
Unes ;   colour  brownish  yellow.     Locality. — Chili 


Eiiialtus  tubcmilattif. 

Leucippa.     (Milne  Edwards.) 
M.  Milne  Edwards  sees  in  Leucipf-a  much  analog  ^ 
Acanthonyx,  and  he  isof  opinion  that  the  former  r^uW**.** 
in  some  points  a  passage  between  the  Masons  and  the  i^J^ 
thenopians. 

Carapace  resembling  that  of  fiir^ome,  save  that  ina*f*i 
of  being  unequal  and  beset  with  spines  as  in  them,  t*  v^ 
face  is  perfectly  smooth ;  its  length  exceeds  its  uidih  tc'i 
a  little,  its  anterior  portion  is  nearly  triangular,  and  lU  »- 
tero-anterior  borders  are  projecting  and  trenchsnL  /*••* 
trwn  horizontal,  r.rojecting,  very  wide,  and  formed  «f  s*- 
lamellar  horns.  Orbits  incomplete,  so  that  the  e)c  rarr  : 
be  hid  therein  completely ;  the  superior  border  <>f  t^*-^ 
cavities  is  straight,  and  goes  to  reiom  the  base  of  the  t  •: 
tooth  from  the  latero-anterior  border  of  the  carapanr.  ♦'  ** 
to  form  a  triangular  notch  ;  the  external  edge  of  the  b*k.«sff 
joint  of  the  external  antenntt  constitutes  the  mtcmal  {^r^ 
tion  of  their  inferior  wall  or  partition  :  but  backwrnrd*  as-i 
below  they  are  limited  by  nothing,  and  it  mar  be  »aid  *1«^ 
there  is  no  post-foraminary  portion  of  the  orbit.  Tbe  rjrt 
are  small  and  carried  on  a  very  short  peduncle  ;  wkiea  li*' 
are  folded  backwards  they  only  reach  a  little  beyond  e.-« 
transversal  line,  and  they  are  applied  on  the  anglr  «/ 1^ 
latero-anterior  border  of  the  carapace.  The  firrt  jotal  ^ 
the  external  antennrr  is&traight  throughout  its  1en/to ;  *^ 
second  and  the  third  are  completely  hidden  onder'tbt  ro^ 
Uigitized  by  ^^jkj\jwi\^ 
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trum,  and  this  last  is  nearly  twice  as  long  as  that  which 
precedes  it.  Epistome  not  very  much  developed.  External 
•aw-Jeet  with  their  third  joint  very  much  dilated  outwards, 
and  slightly  truncated  at  its  anterior  and  internal  angle. 
Feet  shorty  compressed,  and  surmounted  nearly  throughout 
their  length  by  a  trenchant  crest.  Abdomen  of  the  fe- 
male composed  of  seven  segments,  and  covering  the  whole 
of  the  sternal  plastron :  that  of  the  male  unknown. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  the  Genus, — ^This  form,  as 
far  as  is  known,  belongs  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  only  species  known,  Leucippa  pentagona,  is  about 
four  lines  im  length ;   colour  pale  grey  (female). 


Lencippa  penfagoucu 
a,  nnder  view  of  the  bead,  magnified. 

(Hiitoire  Nat.  des  Crustaccs,  &c.) 

BiAIKOV,  BASIL  IVANOVITCH,  a  Russian  author 
who  gained  some  distinction  by  his  talent  for  comic  poetry, 
vas  bory  at  Jaroslav,  in  1725.  Although  be  had  received 
but  a  very  moderate  education,  a  natural  aptitude  for  writing 
verses  and  a  turn  for  humourous  satire  enabled  hira  to  dis- 
tinguish himself  by  his  *  Yelisei,  or  Bacchus  Enraged,*  a 
burlesque  poem  in  five  cantos,  the  hero  of  which  isni/amsht' 
shikt  or  carter,  named  Yelisei,  whom  Bacchus  takes  under 
his  protection.  It  is  chiefly  by  this  production  that  Maikov 
is  now  remembered ;  but  the  fiction  itself  is  so  extravagant, 
and  the  narrative  in  many  parts  so  confused,  as  to  detract 
considerably  from  the  pleasure  afforded  by  the  humour  dis- 
played in  many  passages.  He  also  wrote  two  poems  in  a 
similar  vein :  one  entitled  *  Igrok  Lombera,  or  the  L'Hom- 
bro  Player  ;*  the  other,  *  The  Most  Shocking  Fall  of  the 
Poets  ;•  each  of  which  is  in  three  cantos.  His  other  works 
consist  of  two  tragedies  and  several  tales  and  fiibles.  To 
these  last-mentioned  productions  the  epithet  *  Moral,'  pre- 
fixed to  them  by  the  author  himself,  can  hardlv  be  said  to 
belong,  for  one  of  them  at  least  is  most  scandalously  inde- 
cent. There  is  also  considerable  grossness  in  many  parts  of 
'Yelisei.'  Maikov  died  at  Moscow  in  1778,  but  the  first 
entire  collection  of  his  poems  did  not  appear  till  1809,  when 
Ihev  were  published  in  one  volume,  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Mail  (from  the  French  maille),  strictly  *  the  mesh  of  a 
net,'  but  applied  in  a  collective  view  to  defensive  armour 
formed  of  iron  rings  or  round  meshes.*  Boyer,  in  his  French 
dictionary,  translates  maille*^  little  uon  ring.'  Mail  or 
malle  was  also  the  name  given  to  a  bag  or  small  sack,  at 
first  probably  because  made  of  net- work ;  since  applied  like- 
wise to  the  portmantle  or  portmanteau. 

MAIL,  COAT  OF  (also  denominated  the  Hauberk  or 
Habergeon),  armour  for  the  body,  of  which  there  were  two 
kinds,  one  called  chain-mail,  the  other  plate-mail.  Chain- 
mail  consisted  of  a  number  of  iron  rings  interlaced,  each 
ring  having  four  others  inserted  into  it,  the  whole  exhibiting 
a  kind  of  net-work  already  described,  with  round  meshes. 
Plate-mail  consisted  of  larainco  of  metal-like  scales,  fastened 
down  to  a  strong  quilted  linen  or  leathern  jacket.  [Ar- 
mour.] Compare  also  Grose's  Milit,  Antiq.<,  vol.  ii. ; 
Meyrick's  Critical Inqmry  ittto Antient Armour,  fohfLond,, 
1S24;  and  his  Observations  on  the  Body  Armour  ixntiently 
worn  in  England,  and  Upon  the  JLorica  Catena  qf  the 
Romans,  in  Arch€Bologia,\o\.\ix.,  pp.  120-145,  335-352. 

MAIM  (in  law,  •  mayhem')  is  an  injury  done  to  the  body 
of  a  man  by  forcibly  depriving  him  of  the  use  of  some  mem- 
ber serviceable  in  fij^ht,  as  a  means  either  of  defence  or 
oflence,  and  permanently  disabling  him  from  offeririg  such 
an  effectual  resistance  to  further  attacks  upon  his  person  as 
be  otherwise  might  have  done ;  as  if  a  foot,  hand,  or  finger, 
or  a  joint  of  the  foot  or  hand,  be  struck  off"  or  made  crooked 
or  weakened,  or  if  a  bone  of  the  head  be  removed,  or  a  fore- 
tooth broken  or  displaced,  or  if  an  eye  be  beaten  out,  or  if 
any  other  bodily  injury  be  inflicted  whereby  the  party  is 
rendered  less  capable  of  making  a  vigorous  defence.  But 
destruction  of  a  jaw-tooth,  of  an  ear,  or  of  the  nose,  or  of 
Otber  members,  the  loss  of  which  does  not  interfere  with 


the  means  of  defence  or  of  offence,  does  not  amount  to  may- 
hem. Tlie  distinction  however  is  by  statutory  alterations 
in  the  law  rendered  of  little  importance. 

Mayhem  was  formerly  punished  by  inflicting  the  same 
privation  upon  the  offender  which  he  had  caused  to  the 
party  maimed.  It  was  atterwards  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment,  as  an  aggravated  trespass.  But  now,  by  7 
Wm.  IV.  and  1  Vict,  c.  85,  to  stab,  cut,  or  wound,  if  with 
intent  to  murder,  is  a  capital  felony,  and  if  with  intent  to 
main,  disfigure,  or  disable,  is  a  felony  punishable  by  trans- 
portation for  life,  or  for  not  less  than  15  years,  or  by  impri- 
sonment not  exceeding  three  years. 

Concurrently  with  these  proceedings  in  the  name  of  the 
crown,  for  the  purposes  of  public  justice,  the  party  in- 
jured is  entitled  to  compensation  in  the  shape  of  damages, 
to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  trespass ;  and  where  the 
damages  found  bv  the  jury  are  not  commensurate  to  the 
injury  sustained,  the  court  may  increase  them  upon  inspec- 
tion of  the  mayhem. 

MAIMATSHIN,  or  MAIMAITCHIN.    TKiachta.] 

MAIMBOURG,  LOUIS,  born  in  France  in  1620,  en- 
tered the  order  of  Jesuits,  and  studied  theology  at  Rome. 
On  his  return  to  France  he  was  employed  as  a  preacher. 
Having  published,  in  1 682,  a  work  in  which  he  defended 
the  pnnciples  of  the  Gallican  Church,  *  Traits  Historioue 
de  I'Eslise  de  Rome,*  the  pope  caused  him  to  be  expelled 
from  the  order  of  Jesuits.  Louis  XIV.  on  this  occasion 
gave  him  a  pension,  and  he  retired  to  the  abbey  of  St 
Victor  at  Pans,  where  he  died  in  1686.  The  four  proposi- 
tions which  Maimbourg,  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
French  clergy,  maintained,  are : — I.  That  the  pope  has  no 
authority  in  temporal  matters.  2.  That  the  general  coun- 
cils of  the  church  are  superior  to  the  pope.  3.  That  the 
pope  may  err  in  his  decisions,  which  are  subject  to  the 
approbation  of  the  church.  4.  That  the  rights,  usages,  and 
canons  established  in  the  Gallican  Church  cannot  be 
altered  by  the  pope  without  the  consent  of  the  clergy  and 
the  state. 

Maimbourg  wrote  several  works  on  church  history,  the 
principal  of  which  are:  1.  'Histoire  du  Pontifical  de  St. 
Gr6goire;'  2.  'Histoire  du  Pontificat  de  St  Ldon  ;*  3. 
'Histoire  du  Calvinisme,'  which  has  been  criticised  by 
Bayle  and  others;  4.  'Histoire  de  TArianisme ;*  5.  'His- 
toire  des  Iconoclastes ;'  6.  *  Histoire  du  Luth^ranisme,'  in 
which  he  defends  indulgences  in  their  fullest  extent,  as 
remitting  not  only  the  temporal  penalty,  but  the  penalty 
hereafter,  both  to  the  living  and  the  dead;  7.  *  Histoire  de 
la  Ligue.' 

Maimbourg  is  often  prejudiced  and  inexact,  but  his  style 
is  attractive ;  and  several  of  his  works  are  not  destitute  of 
merit  Voltaire,  no  favourable  judge,  said  of  him  that  *  he 
had  been  too  much  praised  at  first,  and  too  much  neglected 
afterwards.* 

MAIMO'NIDES.  or  more  property  MOSES  BEN 
MAIM  ON,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Jewish 
Rabbis,  was  born  at  Cx)rdova  in  Spain,  about  a.o.  1131  or 
1 1 33.  He  studied  philosophy  and  medicine  under  the  cele- 
brated Averroes,  an  Arabian  physician  and  philosopher; 
and  also  paid  great  attention  to  mathematics  and  natural 
science,  as  far  as  they  were  known  at  that  time.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  he  is  also 
said  to  have  been  acquainted  with  Greek,  and  to  have  stu- 
died the  writings  of  the  most  celebrated  Grecian  philo- 
sophers. 

in  consequence  of  a  violent  persecution  having  arisen 
against  his  master  Averroes,  Maimonides  withdrew  to 
Egypt,  where  he  is  said  to  have  gained  his  livelihood  at  first 
by  working  at  the  trade  of  a  jeweller.  Hi&  great  merits 
afterwards  mtroduced  him  to  the  sultan  Alphadel,  who  ap- 
pointed him  physician  to  his  own  household,  and  treated 
him  with  distinguished  honour.  He  died  in  Egypt  at  the 
age  of  70. 

The  learning  and  abilities  of  Maimonides  have  been  uni- 
versally acknowledged  both  by  Jews  and  Christians, 
although  the  independent  mode  of  thinking  which  charac- 
terised most  of  his  vnritingit,  as  well  as  his  rejection  of  some 
of  the  favourite  absurdities  of  the  Rabbis,  rendered  him 
an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike  among  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries. The  Rabbis  of  MontpeUer  in  particular 
attacked  his  opinions  with  the  greatest  vehemence,  and 
burned  his  writings ;  but  their  proceedings  were  censured 
by  most  of  the  Spanish  Rabbis.  The  controversy  conti- 
nued till  about  the  year  1232,  when  the  celebrated  David 
Digitized  by  -KjjyjvjwiK^ 
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Kimchi  waa  chosen  by  both  parties  as  an  arbiter  of  the  dis- 
pute.    [KiMCHI.] 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  writings  of  Maimonides  are: 
1.  Mareh  Nevochim.  or  •  Teacher  of  the  Perplexed/  origi- 
nally written  in  Arabic,  and  translated  into  Hebrew  by  his 
disciple  Samuel  Aben  Tybbon.  This  is  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  work  of  Maimonides ;  it  contains  an  explanation 
of  difficult  passages  in  the  Old  Testament,  as  well  as  of 
types,  allegories,  &c  The  original  Arabic  has  not  been 
printed ;  but  the  Hebrew  translation  has  been  published  at 
various  times;  the  best  edition  is  by  Salomon  Maimon, 
Berlin.  1791.  The  •  Moreh  Nevochim '  has  been  also  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Justinian,  bishop  of  Nebio,  Paris,  1520, 
and  by  the  younger  Buxtorf,  Basel,  1629,  with  a  preface, 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  life  of  Maimonidei.  Dr. 
Townsbend  has  published  an  English  translation  of  this 
treatise,  under  the  title  of  '  The  Reasons  of  the  Laws  of 
Moses,  from  the  ''More  Nevochim"  of  Maimonides,'  Lon- 
don, 1827.  2.  Perush  ha-MUhna,  or  'Commentary  on  the 
Mishna^'  which  was  also  originally  written  in  Arabic,  but 
has  been  translated  into  Hebrew  by  many  Rabbis,  and  has 
usually  been  published  with  editions  of  the  *  Mishna.'  Su- 
renhusius,in  his  edition  of  the  *  Mishna,*  Amst,  1698-1703, 
has  given  a  Latin  translation  of  this  work.  Part  of  it  was 
published  in  the  original  Arabic  by  Pococke.  Oxford,  1645, 
under  the  title  ot  Porta  Mosia.  3.  Vad  Hazakah,  or  'The 
Strong  Hand,'  which  contains  a  complete  digest  of  the  He- 
brew laws.  It  is  written  in  remarkablv  good  Hebrew.  The 
best  edition  is  that  printed  at  Amsterdam,  1702,  4  vols.  fol. 
4.  Sheloih  Aaarah  Ikkarim,  or  '  The  Thirteen  Articles  of 
Faith,'  printed  at  Worms,  1529,  and  Jena,  1540. 

Maimonides  also  wrote  several  other  treatises  on  different 
points  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  many  works  on  medical  sub- 
jects. He  also  translated,  at  the  command  of  the  sultan 
of  Egypt*  the  writings  of  the  Arabian  physician  Avicenna, 
or  Ibn  Sina. 

Maimonides  founded  a  college  at  Alexandria  for  the  in- 
struction of  his  countrymen,  in  which  he  delivered  lectures 
on  philosot^y  and  the  Jewish  laws. 

MAIN,  UPPER  AND  LOWER.    [Bavaria.] 

MAIN  A,  a  district  of  the  Peloponnesus,  which  occupies 
the  south-west  part  of  the  antient  Laconica,  extending 
along  the  range  of  the  Taygetus  to  Cape  Matapan.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  mountainous  district  were  never  subju- 

Sated  by  the  Turks,  but  lived  in  a  kind  of  savage  indepen- 
ence,  often  making  incursions  into  and  plundering  the 
neighbouring  districts  occupied  by  the  Turks:  some  of 
them  also  scoured  the  sea  as  pirates.  Their  chief,  who  was 
hereditary,  was  styled  Be^,  but  his  authority  was  much  cir- 
cumscribed by  the  council  of  the  primati,  or  beads  of  the 
principal  families.  The  number  of  the  Mainiotes  has  been 
variously  stated,  by  some  as  high  as  40,000.  Thiersch  (De 
rjEiat  aetuel  de  la  Grice)  states  the  eparchy  of  Maina  to 
contain  about  3000  families;  but  this  includes  merely  the 
southernmost  part,  or  rocky  peninsula  between  the  Laconian 
Gulf  and  that  of  Coron ;  but  the  name  of  Mainiotes  was 
eiven  in  general  to  all  the  mountaineers  of  West  Laconica. 
They  are  now  subjects,  though  not  very  docile  ones,  of  the 
new  kingdom  of  Greece. 

MAINE,  LE,  one  of  the  provinces  into  which,  before  the 
Revolution,  France  was  divided,  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  duchy  of  Normandie ;  on  the  east  and  south-east  by 
the  districts  of  Chartrait,  Dunois,  and  Venddmois,  portions 
ofOrl^nais,  and  byTouraine;  on  the  south  by  Anjou,  and 
on  the  west  by  Bretagne.  Its  length  may  be  estimated  at 
113  miles  from  east  to  west;  its  breadth  from  north  to 
south  at  about  59 :  its  area  may  be  estimated  at  3886  square 
miles.  It  was  watered  in  the  western  part  by  the  Mayenne ; 
and  in  the  central  and  western  parts  by  the  Sarthe  and  its 
branches.  It  was  subdivided  into  Haute  (or  Upper)  Maine 
in  the  centre,  Bas  (or  Lower)  Maine  in  the  west,  and  Le 
Perche  in  the  east.  The  capitals  of  these  districts  were  re- 
spectively Le  Mans,  Mayenne,  and  Mortagne :  Le  Mans 
was  considered  to  be  the  capital  of  the  whole  province.  Le 
Maine  is  now  for  the  most  part  divided  into  the  departments 
of  SarthA  and  Mayenne,  except  Le  Perche,  which  is  for  the 
most  part  included  in  the  department  of  Otne.  Some  small 
portions  ore  included  in  the  departments  of  Eure  and  Eure 
et  Loir. 

Le  Maine  derives  its  name  from  the  Aulerci  Cenomani, 
one  of  the  Celtic  tribes  which  inhabited  it.  Tboy  pos^scssed 
the  central  and  eastern  parts:  the  Diablintes  (perhaps 
anoiher  division  of  the  Aulerci)  occupied  the  north-western 


parts ;  the  Anrii,  the  south-wetteni ;  the  8«ii  or  Ksw.  a 
small  portion  of  the  north-eaitem ;  and  the  Cftniaic^ 
another  small  portion  of  the  extreme  casL  The  AuWi 
Cenomani  were  among  the  nations  who  filled  the  nunh  •/ 
Italy  with  a  population  of  Gauls.  Le  Maine  was  a&m:^ 
the  earlier  conauests  of  the  Franks,  who  e»tabtishtfd  hmt  a 
kingdom,  whicn  lost  its  separate  existeoco  wbcs  CWvu 
amalmnated  the  Prankish  tribes  under  his  sviy. 

Le  Maine  was  early  formed  intoacoonty.  It  was  r»v«(i4 
by  the  Normans,  and  conquered  by  Wtlliani  the  Bastard, 
duke  of  Normandie  (a.d.  1063),  a  Uttlebolbre  the  eoiM|OMt 
of  England.  The  troubles  of  the  provinee  during  his  go- 
vernment and  that  of  his  ions,  indnoed  Henry  I^  dm 
youngest  son,  to  cede  the  province  (A.a  UM>  te'H^te  de 
la  Fldche,  a  rival  claimant,  on  whose  death  (jLn.l\10>it 
came  to  the  counts  of  Anjou.  On  the  accosatoo  of  Hcsry, 
count  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  to  the  duchy  of  Nonaaa^ 
(A.D.  1151),  and  subsequently  to  the  crown  of  Engtaadas 
Henry  II.  (a.d.  1154),  Maine  again  beeuno  pwi  o^  the 
Englisli  possessions  in  France.  On  the  eoofbculoo  of  these 
by  Philippe  II.  Auguste,  the  county  of  Maine  was  framed 
by  that  prince  (a«d.  1204)  to  B^rengdre  or  Btfoiicaria« 
widow  of  Richard  I.  of  England,  on  whose  death  it  wtAoUf 
reverted  to  the  crown,  and  was  granted  by  Loois  IX.  iSaat 
Louis),  together  with  the  county  of  Amou  (ad.  1346),  t» 
his  brother  Charles,  count  of  Provence.  Under  Fliilippi  VL 
de  Valois,  who  had  inherited  it  before  he  came  to  tht  tkicoe 
of  France,  it  was  reunited  to  the  crown ;  but  Pfadim, 
shortly  after  bin  accession,  invested  his  son  J£an  wick  mt 
two  counties,  and  when  J£an  became  king,  be  heatj^wl 
them  on  his  second  son  Louis,  who  subaequeotly  hmaiBi 
count  of  Provence  and  king  of  Naples,  in  whose  hot  it 
continued  for  some  time.  In  1440,  Rto£,  who  posseari  tm 
counties  of  Lorraine,  Provence,  Anjou,  and  Mame,  btato«r4 
the  last  on  his  brother  Charles,  who  transmitted  it  Is  k.f 
son:  but  on  the  death  of  the  latter  (aj>.  1481),  the  eMdv 
of  Maine  was  once  more  reunited  to  the  crown,  ham  «kc% 
it  has  never  since  been  permanently  alienated. 

MAINE  ET  LOIRE,  a  department  in  the  west  of  Fnarv. 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  department  of  MayesM,  ca 
the  north-east  by  that  of  Sarthe,  on  the  eoat  by  thai  4 
Indre  et  Loire,  on  the  south-east  by  thatof  Virancoo  iS» 
south  by  that  of  Deux  Sevres,  on  the  south-we«t  by  thai  J 
yend6e,  and  on  the  west  b)  that  of  Loire  Infcrienre.  Tbs 
form  of  the  department  is  irregular ;  its  greateot  leorti  » 
fVom  east  by  north  to  west  by  south,  from  between  Lt  L*d* 
and  Chateau  La  Vallidre  to  the  junction  of  the  fattk  xxwm 
Divate  with  the  Loire,  77  miles ;  the  greatest  broait^  sx 
right  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  tM  neighbourhood  •  I 
Pouanc^  to  that  of  Maulevrier,  60  miles.  The  area  ti  ffrfr- 
mated  at  2799  souare  miles,  which  is  almost  equal  to  iW 
conjoint  areas  of  the  English  counties  of  Laocashirr  a»i 
Cheshire.  The  population  in  1831  was  467,871,  in  isy  tf 
was  477,270,  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  93H,  sr 
about  2  per  cent.,  and  giving  170  or  171  inhahitaouts  a 
square  mile, 
regarded  as  t 
the  average 

respect  far  below  the  English  counties  with  whirii  wt  i 
compred  it.  Angers,  tbe  capital,  is  in  47*  sa'  N.  bt.  aU 
in  0^  33'  W.  long.,  161  miles  flrom  Paris  in  a  direct  1iaa.«r 
1 78  miles  by  the  road  through  Chartres  and  Le  Maoa 

The  depajiment  has  no  mountains,  nor  are  ther»  sar 
very  hieh  hills.  The  hiffh  lands  which  separate  th«  basis 
of  the  Vilaine  and  the  Loire  occupy  a  small  port  uf  iW 
north-vrestem  border,  and  the  southern  partisoverif  es4W 
tbe  prolongatiens  of  the  heights  of  Gitinei,  whirh  hsBi4 
the  basin  of  the  Loire  on  the  south-west.  Tbe  tmxht»4 
the  department  consists  for  the  most  part  of  low  bitb  oo««ol 
with  vineyards,  or  of  gently  undulating  plains^  dtrsM  W 
ditches  and  quick  hedges,  and  adorned  with  rlunna  of  uevs. 
whose  foliage  gives  variety  and  beauty  to  the  Isiiiiiiifr 
Tbe  eastern  side  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  tbe  cbA 
which  encircles  the  Paris  basin :  ab^t  of  land  in  tbenofiv. 
extending  across  tbe  department,  first  south -west  akof  U* 
eastern  bank  of  the  Sarthe  to  iujuoction  with  theMaveaack 
and  from  thence  southeast  by  Angers, Briaaac.  and'Um'^ 
is  occupied  by  the  formations  between  the  chalk  aad  tf 
saliferous  sandstone :  the  western  side  is  oocnpied  by  tW 
primitive  rocks. 

The  wholo  department  is  included  in  the  basin  of  thr 
I^ire,  which  river  crosses  it  from  east  to  west.    It  r«tof* 

the  department  just  below  tbe  iuncU^dr  the  Vfanae^  •aA 
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floirfl  westward  to  Ingrande  53  mfles ;  !br  22  miles  below 
Ingrandeit  separates  this  department  (which  extends  farther 
vest  on  the  south  side  of  the  Loire  than  it  does  on  the  north 
side)  from  that  of  Loire  Inf^rieure.    There  are  numerous 
islands  in  this  part  of  the  river.    The  Mayenne,  the  princi- 
pal tributary  of  the  Loire,  enters  the  department  on  the 
north  side,  and  flows  south  in  a  circuitous  channel  to  Angers, 
a  little  below  which  it  ialls  into  the  Loire :  its  whole  course  is 
about  27  miles.    The  Sarthe  enters  the  department  on  the 
north  side,  about  12  miles  east  of  the  Mayenne,  and  after  a 
tolerably  direct  course  of  23  miles  south-south-west,  joins  the 
Mayenne  just  above  Ansrers.     The  Loir  enters  the  depart- 
ment also  on  the  north  side,  but  about  12  miles  farther  east 
than  the  Sarthe,  and  flows  south-west,  though  with  one  or 
two  considerable  bends,  about  27  miles  into  the  Sarthe,  into 
which  it  falls  about  five  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Mayenne.     All  these  rivers  are  navigable  throughout  that 
Dart  of  their  course  which  lies  within  the  department.  They 
oave  no  feeders  of  any  consequence  except  the  Oudon, 
which  enters  the  department  on  the  north-west,  and  after 
receiving  the  Arraiseand  the  united  stream  of  the  Argos  and 
the  Verz^  falls  into  the  Mayenne,  midway  between  the 
border  of  the  department  and  Angers.    Its  whole  course  in 
this  department  is  about  17  miles,  for  10  of  which  it  is  na- 
vigable.   The  Aution  or  Authion  enters  the  department  on 
the  east  side,  3  or  4  miles  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire, 
and  has  a  westward  course  of  34  miles  in  this  department 
parallel  to  that  river,  into  which  it  falls  at  Les  Ponts-de-C6 
near  Angers.    It  receives  the  Latan  and  the  Couanon.    It 
is  not  marked  in  Brum's  map  of  France  as  navigable,  though 
included  in  the  official  statements.     All  the  above  tributaries 
of  the  Loire  join  it  on  the  north  bank. 

South  of  the  Loire  are  the  Thou6  or  Thouet,  with  its 
tributary  the  Dive;  the  Lanbancy;  the  Lay  on,  with  its  tribu- 
tary the  Hyrome;  the  Evre;  ana  the  Divate;  which  succes- 
sively fall  into  the  Loire.  The  Divate,  the  most  westerly  of 
them,  separates  this  department  from  that  of  Loire  Inf6- 
rieure.  The  Thou6,  the  Dive,  and  the  Layon  are  given  in 
the  official  statements  as  navigable,  but  only  the  Thou6  is 
marked  as  being  so  in  Brum's  map.  The  Sdvre  Nantaise 
skirts  the  south-west  border  of  the  department,  and  its  tri- 
butary the  Moine  waters  the  south-west  part.  The  state- 
ment of  the  inland  navigation  of  the  denartment  is  thus 
fiven  in  the  'Statistique  de  la  France,  printed  by  the 
rench  government : — 

Miles. 

Loire               •             .  54 

Mayenne          •             •  30 

Sarthe              .             .  27 

Loir    .             ,           *  ,  29 

Oudon              •             ,  11 

Authion           •             .  26 

Thou6              .             .  11 

Dive    ...  9 

Layon              .            ,  37 

234 

There  were  (January  1,  1837)  nine  Routes  Royales,  or 
government  roads,  having  an  aggregate  length  of  246 
miles,  namely,  89  in  repair,  144  out  of  repair,  and  13  unfi- 
nished. The  principal  road  is  that  which  leads  from  Paris 
by  Chartres  and  Le  Mans  to  Angers,  and  from  thence  to 
Nantes.  It  enters  the  department  between  La  FlSche 
(Sarthe)  and  Durtal,  following  the  right  or  north-west  bank 
of  the  Loir ;  at  Durtal  it  crosses  that  river  and  runs  south- 
west to  Angers.  From  Angers  it  runs  west-south-west 
along  the  valley  of  the  Loire  by  St  Greorffe's  to  Inerande, 
beyond  which  it  enters  the  department  of  Loire  Inf&ieure. 
Another  road  from  Paris  to  Angers  by  Tours  enters  the 
department  on  the  east,  and  follows  the  north  bank  of  the 
Luire.  through  Roziers  and  St  Mathurin.  Roads  lead 
from  Angers  along  the  valley  of  the  Mayenne  west  of  that 
river,  by  Le  Lion  d' Angers,  to  Laval,  and  by  Les  Ponts- 
de-C^  across  the  Loire,  by  St.  Lambert,  Chemille,  Tremen- 
tine.  and  ChoUet,  to  Dourbon  Yend^  and  Les  Sables 
d'Olonno  (Vendue).  A  road  from  La  Fldche  runs  south  by 
Baug6  and  Longu^  across  the  Loire  to  Saumur,  from 
whence  one  branch  continues  southward  by  Montreuil- 
Bellov  to  Farthenay  and  Niort  (Deux  Sevres) ;  another 
runs  south-south-west  by  Dou6,  Vihiers,  Coron,  and  Vezins 
to  ChoUet.  There  were  at  the  same  date  twenty-four 
Routes  £>epartemcntales  (departmental  roads),  with  an 
"^firreeate  length  of  353  miles,  of  which  143  were  in  good 
•  y.  C^  No.  889. 


repair,  34  out  of  repair,  and  176  unflnished.  The  number 
of  bye-roads  and  paths  was  above  eight  thousand;  their 
aggregate  length  more  than  8600  miles.  Few  departments 
would  be  so  well  provided  with  means  of  communication  by 
land  and  water,  if  the  roads  were  kept  in  good  repair. 

The  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  and  the  quantity  of  waste 
land  is  but  smalL  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  department  are 
under  the  plough.  The  quantity  of  com  raised  is  consi- 
derably above  the  consumption  of  the  department  The 
exports  amount  sometimes  to  more  than  500,000  hectolitres, 
or  more  than  170,000  quarters.  Pulse  of  all  kinds  is 
CTOwn,  especially  beans  and  kidney  beans,  of  which  20,000/. 
worth  are  sent  to  Nantes  and  Bordeaux  for  sea  stores. 
Hemp  and  an  abundance  of  excellent  fruits  are  raised, 
especially  melons,  almonds,  and  plums.  Pears  and  apples 
are  cultivated,  the  latter  for  cider.  The  vineyards  occupy 
85,000  to  90,000  acres,  and  yield  on  an  average  nearly 
500,000  hectolitres,  or  above  11,000,000  gallons  of  wine  of 
fair  ciuality.  The  best  wines  are  the  red  wines  of  Neuilld 
and  Champign^-le-Sec,  and  the  white  wines  of  Varrains, 
CIos-Morin,  Saumur,  Rabelais  or  Rablay,  Faye  or  Foy,  and 
Bonnezeau.  The  quantity  of  meadow-land  is  considerable, 
about  200,000  acres.  A  considerable  number  of  horned 
cattle  are  reared,  and  of  sheep  of  a  breed  crossed  with  tho 
merinos.  The  Thibet  goat  has  been  intix)duced.  The 
breed  of  horses  has  been  improved  by  means  of  the  royal 
stud  established  at  Angers.  The  woods  occupy  about 
150,000  acres,  and  consist  chiefly  of  oak  and  beech  trees. 
Game  and  fish  are  abundant. 

Among  the  mineral  treasures  are  granite,  marble  of  va- 
rious qualities,  excellent  building-stone,  sandstone  for  pave- 
ments, roofing  slates  of  excellent  quality  and  great  abun- 
dance [Angers],  limestone,  iron,  and  coal.  The  quantity 
of  coal  dug  in  1835  was  11,556  tons.  There  was  in  1834 
only  one  iron-work,  having  one  furnace  for  smelting  pig- 
iron,  and  six  forges  for  the  manufacture  of  wrought  iron 
Charcoal  was  the  fuel  employed. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arrondissemcnts,  as 
follows : — 


Angers,  Central  &  W. 
Baug6,            N.E. 
Beaupr6au,     S.W. 
Saumur,          S.E. 
Segr6,       N.  &  N.W. 

Area  in 
Fq.  MUcf. 

616 

539 

623 

570 

451 

Populu 

1831. 

134,538 
81,690 

104,947 
89,505 
57,191 

lion  in            Com- 
1S36.       miuieii. 

138,459  88 
81,025     67 

108,518  75 
91,159  93 
58,109     61 

2799 

467,871 

477,270  384 

There  are  thirty-four  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Angers  are.  Angers  (pop.  m  1 831 
28,933  for  the  town,  32,743  lor  the  commune;  in  1836 
35,901  for  the  commune)  [Angers], on  the  Mayenne;  St. 
Mathurin,  Les  Ponts-de-C^,  Savenieres,  St.  Georges,  and 
Ingrande,  on  or  near  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire ;  Blaison, 
Rochefort,  and  Chalonne,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Loire  ; 
and  St.  Aubin,  on  the  Layon.  St.  Mathurin  is  in  one  of  the 
pleasantest  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  and  consists  of 
about  400  houses,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  on  the 
north  side  of  the  road  from  Tours  to  Angers,  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road  forming  a  kind  of  terrace  immediately 
above  the  bank  of  the  Loire.  The  town  of  Les  Ponts-de- 
C^,  formerly  written  Ponts-de-Sai  or  S6e,  takes  its  name 
from  a  line  of  bridges  and  causeways  extending  nearly  two 
miles  in  length  across  the  arms  of  tiie  Loire  and  the  islands 
encircled  by  them.  The  houses  on  each  side  the  causeway 
form  the  town,  which  comprehends  two  parishes,  forming 
one  commune,  with  a  population  of  2490  for  the  town,  or 
3665  for  the  whole  commune.  The  bridges  have  their 
foundations  of  slate,  and  are  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition; 
they  do  not  however  present  any  marks  of  great  antiouity. 
Near  the  south  end  of  the  bridge,  on  an  island  of  the  Loire, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  Roman  causeway ;  and  at  some  distance 
from  the  northern  end  of  the  bridge,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Loire  and  the  Mayenne,  is  a  large  Roman  camp,  capable 
of  containing  100,000  men.  and  forming  an  equilatera 
triangle,  defended  on  two  sides  by  the  rivers  and  on  th«» 
third  by  an  entrenchment.  Many  medals  and  coins  with 
other  antiquities  have  been  dug  up  here.  Ingrande  has  a 
large  glass-house  for  the  manufacture  of  bottles ;  it  employs 
about  500  workmen.  Chalonne  or  Chalonnes  (pop.  2289 
town,  4969  commune)  is  in  a  delightful  situation.  There 
are  the  ruins  of  an  old  bridge  and  castle.  The  inhabitant^ 
uigmVoL,  XIV.-iV^i^ 
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are  ehiefly  boatmen  and  veaven :  tbe  latter  make  serges  for 
home  consumption,  or  handkerchiefs  for  the  merchants  of 
Chollet     Black  marble  is  auarried  near  the  town. 

In  tbe  arrondissement  ot  Baug^  are,  Baug6  (pop.  in  1831, 
3433  town.  3553  whole  commune ;  in  1836,3400  commune) 
and  Beaufort  (pop.  3288  town,  6914  commune),  on  or  near 
theCouanon  [Bauok';  Beaufort];  Longu6(pop.  1577  town. 
4491  commune),  and  Vernantes,  on  or  near  the  Latan; 
Durtal  (pop.  3465)  on  the  Loir;  Moranne.  on  the  Sartbe; 
and  Jarz6.  Durtal  or  Duretal  has  the  remains  of  an  old 
castle  built  by  Foulques  Nera.  count  of  Anjou,  consisting  of 
two  towers,  having  a  parapet  with  machicolations.  The 
other  parts  of  the  castle  are  of  later  dale.  There  is  a  good 
stone  bridge  of  five  arches  over  the  Loir. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Beaupreau  are.  Beaupr^u  (pop. 
in  1831,  3207  ;  in  1836,  3288)  [Beauprkau];  Le  May  (pop. 
3315),  and  Montrevault.  on  the  Evre;  Jallais  (pop.  3163) 
on  a  small  feeder  of  the  Evre ;  St.  Florent,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Loire;  Maulevrier,  La  Tessouale,  Chollet 
(pop.  4657  U)wn,  7345  whole  commune)  [Chollet],  and 
Montfaucon,  on  or  near  the  Moine ;  Gresl6.  not  far  from 
Beaupr6au :  Chemill6  (pop.  3694)  on  the  Hyrome ;  La  Ju- 
mellidre,  Trementiue,  Tour  Landry,  and  Veains.  Hand- 
kerchiefs, linens,  and  woollens  are  manufactured  at  Jallais, 
St.  Florent,  ChemiU6,  Trementine,  and  Vezins.  Le  May 
was  destroyed  in  the  Vend^an  war.  but  has  been  restored. 
La  Tessouale  has  a  considerable  establishment  for  bleaching 
linen. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Saumur  are,  Saumur  (pop.  in 
1831,  9977  town,  10,652  whole  commune;  in  1836.  11,925 
commune)  [Saumur]  ;  Montsoreau,  and  Fonlevrault  on  or 
near  the  south  bank  of  the  Loire;  Roziers,  on  the  north 
bank ;  Brissac  on  the  Loubancy ;  Passavant.  Neuil,  Les 
Verches,  Dou6  (pop.  2479).  Marugn6,  Ch  a  valines,  Thouarc^ 
Rablay  or  Rabelais,  and  St.  Lambert,  all  on  or  near  the 
Layon;  Montreuil-Belloy  (pop.  1812  town,  1907  whole  com- 
mune); Oudray,  and  Puy  Notre -Dame,  on  or  near  the 
Thou6;  Vihiers,  C>)ron,  La  Salle,  and  Gonnord.  In  the  old 
abbey  of  Fontevrault,  Henry  II.  and  Richard  I.,  kings  of 
England,  were  buried.  Dou6  has  some  remains  of  an  old 
palace  of  King  Dagobert ;  the  ruins  of  what  some  have  re- 
garded as  a  Roman  amphitheatre  hollowed  out  of  a  cal- 
careoiu  rock,  others  as  the  ruins  of  an  old  palace  of  the 
kings  of  Aquitaine;  a  handsome  fountain,  and  in  thenei^h• 
bourhood  some  extensive  caverns.  On  the  south  bank  of 
the  Loire  below  Saumur  aie  the  entrenchments,  in  good 
preservation,  of  a  camp  supposed  to  be  Roman,  forming  a 
vast  but  irregular  polygon  approaching  to  an  oval.  Frag- 
ments of  Roman  pottery  and  medals  of  different  emperors, 
from  Augustus  to  the  Antonines,  have  been  dug  up  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  round  the  camp  are  many  vestiges  of 
tombs.  At  Gennes  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Loire,  a  little 
lower  down,  are  some  other  Roman  antiquities,  and  espe- 
cially the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Segr6  are,  Segr6  and  Le  Lion 
d* AneerB,  on  the  Oudon ;  Pouauc6,  near  the  source  of  the 
Verxfe;  Cand6,  on  the  Erdre,  a  stream  which  belongs 
chiefly  to  tbe  department  of  Loire  Inf^rieure;  and  Cht- 
teauneof,  on  the  Sartho.  Segr^  is  a  small  place,  consisting 
of  a  few  crooked  streets  or  rather  lanes,  in  a  situation  out 
of  the  way  of  any  great  thoroughfare,  and  from  the  badness 
of  the  roads  scarcely  accessible.  The  population  of  the 
town  is  probably  little  more  than  800 ;  that  of  the  whole 
commune  was,  in  1836,  only  2130.  Le  Lion  d'Angers  is 
agreeably  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oudon,  which 
is  here  navigable,  a  little  above  its  junction  with  the  Sarthe. 
It  is  a  well  built  town,  favourably  situated  on  the  road  from 
Laval  to  Angers,  with  a  population  probably  of  2500. 
Pouano^  has  some  iron-works,  with  a  population  probably 
of  about  2000. 

The  population,  where  not  otherwise  specified,  is  that  of 
the  whole  commune,  and  from  the  returns  of  1831. 

The  manufactures  of  the  department  comprehend  sail- 
cloth, handkerchief  of  various  colours  and  of  different 
qualities,  coarse  linens,  and  other  linens  called  'cholettes,' 
coarse  woollen  cloths,  and  woollen  stuffs,  cotton-yarn,  paper, 
leather,  and  wax  candles.  There  are  also  mills  or  presses  for 
walnut,  linseed,  and  other  oils.  Trade  is  carried  on  in  com, 
trefoil-seed,  dried  pulse,  wine,  brandy,  vinegar,  paper,  cattle, 
slate,  marble,  and  coal. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Angers,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Tours. 
It  ts  tn  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  Royale  and  the  circuit  of 


the  AeadAmie  Unitersitairo  of  Aogtrt^'and  in  tba  I 

litary  division*  the  head-quarters  of  which  mn  ac  Tvoih.    b 

returns  seven  members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies^ 

In  respect  of  education  this  deparimeot  ta  very  back- 
ward :  of  every  hundred  young  men  emroUed  in  tbe  sdifiafy 
census  of  1828-29  only  twenty-three  ooold  read  and  mtum; 
the  average  of  France  beimr  thirty-nine. 

This  department  originally  farmed  part  of  the  temtory  of 
the  Andocavi  or  Andes,  north  of  the  Lotie ;  and  of  ids 
Pictones,  south  of  that  river.  In  tbe  subdifisioa  0!*  Roou 
Gaul  the  former  was  included  in  LagduncosM  TrtttM,  Urn 
latter  in  Aquitania  Secunda.  The  chief  town  uf  the  Aatin 
was  called  at  first  Juliomagns ;  aAerwarii.  from  tbe  Banc 
of  the  people,  Andes  or  Andecavi,  tbe  modem  Abfrr^ 
Gombanstum,  now  Combr6e,  a  villa^  botwem  Sei^  tad 
Pouanc^  and  Robrica,  probably  tbe  brid^^  ol  Lu«^  ^a 
the  Latan,  were  towns  of  the  Andecavi  In  tho  mtddU 
ages,  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolutioiu  tbe  d«paftis<ci 
constituted  the  greater  part  of  tbe  province  of  A^j#a 

MAINE  is  the  most  northern  of  ibe  Uoiied  Stau^ 
of  North  America,  being  bounded  on  tbe  seutk-«Bft  •i-il 
west  by  New  Hampshire,  on  the  south  bv  the  AtUn- 
tic  Sea,  on  the  east  by  the  British  cotony  ot  New  Brva*- 
wick,  and  on  the  north  and  north-weat  hj  OmjAi 
The  United  States  claim  as  an  apportenancB  of  Mji-.e 
all  the  extensive  country  traversed  by  the  St.  Johc  u\f 
and  its  tributaries  west  of  the  boundary-Ime  of  N(« 
Brunswick  (67®  5f '  W.  long.),  which  is  cocisidcnd  by  xU 
British  as  belonging  to  Canada.  This  disputed  ositJHt 
between  46*  and  48^  N.  lat,  and  between  er  io'aadrr'  V 
W.  long.  Exclusive  of  this  tract,  the  state  of  Mlm  eil«n-» 
from  43**  5'  to  46°  30'  N.  lat.,  and  between  67*  and  Tl*  W 
long.  Its  greatest  length,  from  south-soulb-weat  to  nera» 
north-east,  is  about  270  miles;  and  its  greatest  width.  fMri 
east  to  west,  about  180  miles.  ItosnrfiBU!emay  bec*tiiut»J 
at  about  22,000  square  miles,  or  between  30O#  and  4*<4 
square  miles  less  than  the  area  of  Ireland. 

Cocut,  Surface,  and  Soil. — ^The  ooast-line  extends  ni  . 
straight  line,  236  miles.    The  southern  portion,  as  hi  aurtK 
as  Casco  Ba^,  is  rather  high,  but  comporatirely  free  tr^r^ 
rocks  and   islands.     Casoo  Bay  extend*  fn>m  soculi  «••»: 
to  north-east  20  miles  with  a  mean  widih  of  t\t  ai*-» 
and  is  landlocked  by   a  cham  of  tsland#.      So  i^  t:- 
coast    trends  from    south-south-west  to  north  n<nib'«»»' 
Between  Casco  Bay  and  Penobscot  Bay  tbe  eoeM  of  ±- 
mainland  runs  nearly  west  and  cast ;  but  numcroo*  ^r  z 
peninsulas  stretch  out  from  it  southward  into  the  sea.  v  . 
are  divided  from  each  other  by  narrow  and  deep  ndnt^- 
tians,  which  form  excellent  harbours.    These  ba)«  eoou  1 
numerous  small  islands.     Penobscot  Bay  exlcndt  fr<.«fi  S. 
George's   Point  (44**  N.  lat )  and  the  Fox  IkUnds^  li=•^T 
miles  northward,  to   the  mouth   of  the  Pefiob*ci4  mf. 
nearly  in  a  northern  direction.      It  contam«  bii!d<t«** 
wooded  islands,  some  of  which  are  considerable,  ts  Lr^ 
Island,  which  is  fifteen  miles  in  length  and  from  t«..t- 
three  in  breadth.  Fox,  Deer,  and  Haut  inlands.    IV  r.- 
mainder  of  the  coast-line,  from  Penobscot  Ba>  to  pHMffa- 
quoddy  Bay,  resembles  the  coast  west  of  PeocbsAt  B«v 
consisting  of  an  alternation  of  promontories  aftd  indrr.ta 
tions ;  but  the  former  are  commonly  wider,  aad  the  if  »•• 
do  not  run  so  deep  into  the  mainland.    Tbe  most  cxiet*  < 
bays  are   Frenchman's  Bay  and  Macbias  BaT.     Frtr*-^ 
man*8  Bay  is  formed  on  the  west  side  by  tne  txU9   s 
island  called  Mount  Desert  Island.    The  approerb  tw  ih.» 
coast,  which  runs  from  the  south  of  west  to  the  north  Unri, 
is  also  rendered  difficult  br  numerous  rocks  an4  a*>. 
islands.    Though  the  frost  along  this  shore  ts  Tcr%  »•■«-"■ 
in  winter,  and  the  numerous  islands  fa>^ur  tbe  itrvn-    - 
of  ice,  the  harbours  are  commonly  open  all  tbe  j<«r  p«-r  \ 
the  strength  of  the  tide,  which  rises  from  between  ?4  » •  . 
feet,  preventing  their  being  closed  up.    The  oouatn  n^ 
gradually  from  the  shore,  but  rather  rapidly,  which  a  frr^'  - 
by  the  tide  entering  the  rivers  only  a  few  rotks,  e*ftffv'  ■ 
towards  the  south.    The  surface  of  the  state  is  mo*!!)  k 
but  it  is  only  in  the  north-western  and  nortbcm  d>S"-   • 
that  the  hills  rise  to  the  height  of  mountain*.    Tb«  m*^ 
tain-region  may  be  considered  as  divided  ftxna  ib»  k-~ 
country  by  a  line  beginning  on  the  south  on  the  taiU 
the  Androscoggin  river,  at  wo  mouth  of  Swift  n\*r  iTi*  > 
W.  long),  and  running  north-north-east  towards  the  ■««*• 
ern  extremity  of  Moose* Head  Lake,  ^rom  whicb  |»:trt     : 
extends  east  to  the  place  where  the  west  or  main  bn^c^ 
of  the  Penobscot  river  mi^  i>th  the  MaUwamkesg  nt  v 
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East  of  ibis  branch  of  the  Penobscot  the  mountains  recede 
northwards  to  about  46''  N.  lat.  The  region  to  the  west 
and  north  of  this  hne  is  fuU  of  high  hills  and  mountains,  of 
which  the  highest.  Mount  Kathadino,  rises  to  more  than 
5330  feet.  These  hills,  though  mostly  isolated,  occupy  a 
considerable  surface,  perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  region,  and 
about  as  much  is  occupied  by  the  lakes.  The  lowest  part  of 
this  region  is  probably  from  600  to  700  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea ;  and  few,  if  any,  settlements  have  been 
formed  in  it,  except  at  the  southern  extremity,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Androscoggin,  where  the  hills  are  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion. This  region  occupies  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  area 
of  the  state. 

The  remainder  of  the  state  is  occupied  by  the  hilly  re- 
gion, which  is  well  drained  by  numerous  rivers  with  a 
rapid  course.  Swamps  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  part 
and  of  moderate  extent,  except  along  the  banks  of  the  Mata- 
wamkeag,  where  they  occupy  a  space  fifty  miles  in  length. 
Along  the  sea-coast,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  miles  inland, 
the  soil  is  of  moderate  fertility,  and  frequently  intersected 
with  sandy  and  sterile  tracts ;  but  beyond  this  region  the 
soil  improves,  and  produces  plentiful  crops  of  gram,  flax, 
ind  hemp. 

Rivers  and  Lakes. — ^The  rivers  in  the  south^n  district 
have  a  short  course.    The  principal  are  the  Piscataqua 

SNsw  Hampshire],  the  Saco,  and  the  Presumscot,  or  Casco. 
The  two  latter  rise  on  the  southern  and  western  declivity  of 
the  White  Mountains  in  New  Hampshire,  the  Saco  run- 
ning about  90  and  the  Presumscot  about  60  miles.  The 
latter  traverses  a  large  lake  called  Sebago  Pond,  and  h\ls 
into  Casco  Bay,  a  short  distance  north  of  Portland. 

East  of  Casco  Bay  is  a  deep  indentation  which  receives 
two  considerable  rivers,  the  Androscoggin  [Anoroscoo- 
gin]  and  the  Kennebeck.  The  Kenneheck  rises  in  several 
branches  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  mountain-range 
which  separates  Maine  from  Canada:  these  branches,  some 
of  which  have  a  course  of  40  miles,  unite  in  Moose-Head 
Lake,  a  sheet  of  water  about  30  miles  long  from  north  to 
south,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  five  to  20  miles.  From 
the  south-western  side  of  this  lake  the  Kennebeck  issues  in 
a  large  stream,  and  the  general  direction  of  the  remainder 
of  its  course  is  to  the  south,  but  with  considerable  deviations 
to  the  west  and  east,  until  it  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  An- 
droscoggin, after  a  course  of  about  180  miles.  Though  its 
eourse  is  obstructed  by  fedls  and  shoals,  like  that  of  the 
Androscoggin,  it  is  of  great  importance  in  the  transporca- 
tioii  of  lumber.  The  tioe  ascends  to  Augusta,  70  miles  from 
the  open  sea.  Kennebeck  Bay,  in  which  the  Androscog- 
gin  and  the  Kennebeck  unite,  stretches  more  than  20  miles 
farther  south,  being  formed  by  the  long  peninsula  of  Phipps- 
bury  on  the  west,  and  by  numerous  islands  on  the  east. 

The  upper  branches  of  Penobscot  river  are  numerous. 
AH  the  waters  which  descend  from  the  southern  declivity  of 
the  high  land  which  forms  the  southern  border  of  the 
St,  John's  river,  between  68°  and  70**  W.  long.,  flow  down 
to  the  Penobscot.  The  principal  branch  is  the  westan, 
which  is  formed  by  several  mountain-streams  uniting  in 
Chesuncook  Lake,  from  the  southern  extremity  of  which 
it  issues  with  an  eastern  course.  Skirting  the  southern  de- 
clivity of  Mount  Kathadino,  it  enters  Bamedumpcok  Lake, 
and  after  leaving  the  lake  unites  with  the  north  branch 
and  the  Matawamkeag,  two  large  rivers  which  come  from 
the  north.  At  the  point  of  its  junction  with  these  two 
rivers  it  turns  by  degrees  from  an  east-south-eastern  to  a 
south-western  course,  in  which  direction  it  continues  to  its 
junction  with  the  Piscataquis  river,  a  large  stream  which 
fails  into  it  from  the  west.  The  remainder  of  its  course  is 
a  little  to  the  west  of  south,  aiid  it  falls  into  Penobscot  Bay 
after  a  course  of  215  miles,  the  bay  included.  The  tides 
come  up  to  Bangor,  30  miles  from  the  bay,  and  60  miles 
from  the  open  sea.  Penobscot  river  is  more  navigable  than 
the  other  rivers  of  Maine,  as  no  obstruction  occurs  for  20 
miles  above  Bangor,  except  its  rapid  current,  and  it  is 
much  used  for  the  transport  of  lumber. 

From  Penobscot  Bay  to  that  of  Passamaquoddy,  a  distance 
of  100  miles  along  the  margin  of  the  ocean,  no  large  river 
empties  itself  into  the  sea.  The  last  remarkable  river  is 
the  St.  Croix,  or  Scodie,  which  forms  the  boundary-lino  in 
this  part  between  the  United  States  of  North  America  and 
the  Uritish  colony  of  New  Brunswick.  Its  farthest  sources 
are  a  number  of  lakes,  curving  from  north  to  east,  and  ex- 
tending in  length  about  40  miles  ;  thoy  are  known  by  the 
name  of  Grand  or  Chiputnatioook  Lake,   The  river  issuing 


from  the  lake,  called  also  Chiputnaticook,  runs  southward 
until  it  unites  with  the  outlet  of  another  series  of  lakes 
called  the  Scodie  lakes.  Hence  its  course  is  to  the  south- 
east, but  with  some  considerable  bends.  It  enters  Passa- 
maquoddy Bay  after  a  course  of  about  100  miles..  Pas.>am  - 
quoddy  Bay  is  of  a  very  irregu4ar  form,  extending  upwards 
of  20  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Scodie  river  to  Quoddy 
Point;  on  the  side  of  Maine  it  forms  a  bay  of  considerable 
extent^  called  Kopscook  Bay. 

Climate, — ^The  winter  is  very  severe.  From  the  1st  of 
November  to  the  1st  of  April  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow,  and  the  rivers  and  lakes  with  ice.  The  summer  on 
the  sea-shore  is  very  hot.  The  thermometer  frequently 
rises  to  90^  and  even  96^  and  the  weather  is  subject 
to  sudden  and  great  changes.  Drought  is  frequent  The 
mean  temperature  is  about  42^  or  about  eight  degrees 
less  than  that  of  London.  In  the  year  the  thermometer 
ranges  115";  between  96"  above  and  19°  below  zero.  In 
the  interior  of  the  hilly  region  the  weather,  though  not  so 
warm,  is  much  more  regular.  Little  is  known  of  ihe  climate 
of  the  mountain  region.  The  climate  all  over  the  state  is 
healthy;  but  perhaps  the  swampy  district  on  the  north- 
east must  be  excepted. 

Productions,^ A  very  dense  forest  covered  Maine  in  its 
natural  state,  and  still  spreads  over  the  greatest  part  of  it, 
the  settlements  being  yet  restricted  to  a  comparatively 
narrow  zone  along  the  sea-coast.  These  forests,  consisting 
principally  of  white  pine,  spruce,  maple,  beech,  birch,  white 
and  grey  oak,  constitute  the  principal  wealth  of  the  state ; 
timber  being  its  staple.  The  cultivated  fields  do  not  occupy 
one-twentieth  part  of  the  surface.  Indian  corn,  which  con- 
stitutes the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants,  thrives  well  as 
far  north  as  the  valley  of  the  Lower  Penobscot  river,  but 
farther  north  it  does  not  ripen.  Other  articles  cultivated  in 
this  state  are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  hemp,  and  flax. 
The  fruit-trees  of  northern  Europe  thrive  very  well,  espe- 
cially pears  and  apples,  as  well  as  most  of  our  vegetables. 

Cattle  and  hogs  are  numerous,  and  afford  articles  of  ex- 
portation. Deer  were  formerly  abundant;  wolves,  bears, 
beavers,  foxes,  and  squirrels  are  still  common.  The  sea 
abounds  in  fieh,  especially  cod ;  and  the  rivers  and  lakes 
are  full  of  fish,  especially  salmon  *  large  trout  are  com- 
mon in  the  lakes  in  the  interior. 

Maine,  so  far  as  it  bas  yet  been  explored,  is  not 
rich  in  minerals,  but  iron-ore  occurs  in  several  places. 

nAabiiants.--The  population  amounted,  in  1820,  to 
297,b39,  but  had  increased  in  1&30  to  398,460;  which  gives 
about  18  individuals  to  a  square  mile.  More  than  one 
half  of  that  number  is  occupied  in  the  forests,  cutting  tbe 
timber,  and  preparing  other  articles  for  exportation,  as  pot- 
ash, pitch,  &c.  Many  families  along  the  sea-coast  obtain 
their  subsistence  by  fishing.  The  inhabitants  manufacture 
coarse  cloth  and  farming  utensils;  and  on  several  of  the 
rivers  there  are  numerous  saw-mills  to  prepare  the  timber 
for  the  market,  which  is  floated  down  the  rivers. 

In  the  northern  part  there  are  still  some  few  natives,  who 
live  mostly  on  the  produce  of  the  chase  and  of  their  fishery 
in  the  lakes.  Their  numbers  seem  not  to  exceed  one  thou- 
sand. The  most  numerous  are  the  Penobscots,  who  occupy 
the  upper  and  part  of  the  central  valley  of  the  Penobscot 
river,  in  which  fish  abounds. 

Political  Geography.— MsLine  is  divided  into  ten  counties 
and  300  '  towns,*  a  term  which  is  equivalent  to  townships. 
The  capital  is  Portland,  situated  on  a  promontory  in  Casco 
Bay,  south  of  the  mouth  of  Presumscot  river.  It  has  a 
large  and  safe  harbour,  which  is  seldom  frozen  over.  Many 
vessels  are  built  here,  and  it  carries  on  a  considerable 
foreign  trade.  In  1800  its  population  hardly  exceeded 
1000  souls,  and  in  1830  it  exceeded  10,000.  Along  the  coast 
are  several  towns  withgood  harbours.  South  of  Portland 
is  Arundel  with  2500,  Wells  with  1500,  and  York  with  5000 
inhabitants.  Falmouth  with  4000,  Brunswick  on  the 
Androscoggin,  with  2700,  Kennebeck  with  2500,  Waldon- 
borough  with  2200,  and  Thomaston  on  the  Penobscot  Bay, 
with  3000  inhabitants,  are  thriving  places  on  the  coast 
north  of  Portland.  At  the  last-mentioned  places  many 
vessels  are  built.  On  Passamaquoddy  Bay  is  Lubeck,  a 
town  founded  in  1815,  and  having  already  a  population 
exceeding  1 500.  In  the  interior  are  also  a  few  towns  in  tbe 
southern  and  most  populous  districts ;  as  Berwick  on  the 
Piscataqua,  with  5000,  Paris  with  2000,  and  Augusta  on 
the  Kennebeck,  with  2000  inhabitants. 
Bowdoin  College,  at  Brunswick,  on  tbe  baaks  of  the  Aodro* 
Digitized  Dy  ^^JMfc^i:  iv- 
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MAINZ,  or  MENTZ,  or  in  French  Mayence,  the  Roman 
Magontiacum,  or  Moguntiacum.  !s  the  capital  of  the  provinco 
of  Kheinhessen  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt. 
It  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  parts 
of  Germany,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  a  little  below 
the  junction  of  the  Maine  with  that  river,  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  and  it  also  occupies  a  long  slip  of  land  on  the  banks  of 
the  river:  50**  N.  lat.  and  8**  11'  E.  long.   Beinff  connected, 
by  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  with  the  strongly  fortified  vil- 
lage of  Kastel,  or  Kassel,  Mainz  is  one  of  the  strongest  for- 
tresses in  Europe,  and  a  chief  bulwark  of  Germany  against 
France.    The  extent  of  the  works,  which  were  much  en- 
iarffed  by  the  French  while  the  city  was  in  their  possession, 
including  the  work  called  the  Weissenauer  Schanze,  but 
exclusive  of  Kastel  and  of  the  small  redoubt,  is  two  leagues 
and  a  half.    Among  the  principal  works  are  the  citadel, 
with  the  Eichelstein,  and  that  called  the  Hauptstein,  an 
extremely  strong  work  projecting  bejrond  all  the  rest,  on 
an  eminence  called  the  Linsenberg.  Kastel,  whicn  is  united 
with  Mainz  as  an  outwork,  has  very  extensive  fortifications, 
which  consist  of  four  strong  forts  besides  the  strongly  for- 
tified island  of  Petersau,  including  which  latter  the  works 
are  of  greater  extent  than  even  those  of  Mainz  itself.    The 
inner  works  consist  of  14  principal  and  13  smaller  bastions. 
On  the  land  side  there  are  four  great  gates  with  double 
(Irawbridges,   and  toward  the  river  several   gates.      The 
Rhine  runs  from  south  to  north,  and  the  Maine  from  east 
to  vest    About  a  mile  above  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers 
iii  the  village  of  Kostheim  on  the  Maine,  and  a  little  farther 
up  a  bridge  of  boats,  defended  by  a  strong  tdte-de-pont. 
Un  the  last  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  Germany  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  Mainz  was  assigned  to  the  grand-duke 
of  Hesse- Darmstadt,  but  it  was  decided  that,  as  a  fortress,  it 
should  belong  to  the  German  Confederation,  with  a  garrison 
of  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Hessian  troops.    Tliis  garrison 
m  lime  of  peace  consists  of  6000  men.    The  military  gover- 
nor, who  retains  his  post  five  years,  is  alternately  an  Aus- 
irian  and  a  Prussian  general.    It  has  been  objected  to  this 
ureat  fortress,  that  it  is  too  extensive,  as  it  requires  for  its 
•lefence  a  garrison  of  30,000  men. 

Maihz  is  on  the  whole  an  old-fashioned  and  ill-built  town. 

i  he  streets,  with  three  or  four  exceptions,  are   narrow, 

.rooked,  and  gloom v,  though  there  are  many  handsome 

j'rivate  buildings  and  some  fine  public  edifices.    Of  the  27 

luares  and  market-places  the  principal  is  the  Parade,  which 

surrounded  with  avenues  of  trees.    Of  the  1 1  churches, 

f  which  only  one  is  for  the  Protestants,  the  most  remarkable 

.'o  the   cathedral,  the  church  of  St.  Ignatius,  which  is 

nsidered  a  model   of  beautiful   ecclesiastical   archilec- 

.re,  St.  Peter's  church,  and  St.  Stephen's.    The  cathedi-al, 

•unded  in  the  twelfth  century,  has  frequently  suffered  by 

re.     It  is  350  feet  long,  140  wide,  and  has  14  altars  and 

>)  chapels.      It  was  much  injured  in  the  siege  by  the 

'*rench  in  1793,  and  under  the  government  of  Napoleon  it 

as  intended  to  pull  it  down,  but  it  has  since  been  gradu- 

'ily  repaired.    Nothing  however  remains  of  the  great  trea- 

urss  which  it  formerly  possessed,  or  of  its  library,  and  even 

laiiy  of  the  fine  monuments  have  been  destroyed.    Of  the 

r^ubUc  edifices,  we  may  mention  the  magnificent  grand-ducal 

^•alace   (formerly  the  house  of  the  Teutonic  order),  the 

irsenal,  the  palaces  of  the  commandant  and  of  the  vice- 

-Tovemor,  the  episcopal  palace,  the  new  theatre,  &c.      A 

'gymnasium  has  taken  the  place  of  the  former  university, 

'ind  there  are  several  schools.    The  city  library  consists  of 

^bo  re  90,000  volumes,  and  in  the  same  building  there  are 

cabinets  of  medals,  and  of  natural  history,  a  collection  of 

philosophical  and  mechanical  instruments,  a  gallery  of  pic- 

ittres,  and  a  collection  of  Roman  antiquities,  comprising  27 

altars  and  votive  tablets,  and  above  60  legionary  stones,  all 

A>i}nd  in  its  vicinity.    The  Eichelstein  in  the  citadel  is  sup- 

P<^ed  to  be  a  monument  in  honour  of  Drusus  Germanicus, 

ur^uther  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.    Near  the  village  of  Zahl- 

i^^ch   are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  said  to  have  been 

^t-^ilt  by  the  same  Drusus.    There  are  pleasant  walks  on 

^^e  Rhine;  the  environs  are  very  beautiful  and  the  pro- 

^^ects  over  the  surrounding  country  magnificent.    The  city 

^^«Ls  few  manufactures;   but  the  trade  m  wine  is  consider- 

nX>le. 

The  history  of  Mainz  is  remarkable  and  interesting.  Its 
'^igin  is  supposed  to  have  been  under  the  Mediomatrici, 
*^ho  mtiabited  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  whose  do- 
'ninion  ended  in  the  year  72  b.c.  In  13  B.C.  Drusus  founded 
^e  fortress  of  Magontiacum,  on  the  site  on  which  Kastel 


now  stands.  The  tovm  which  sprung  up  near  it  did  not 
extend,  under  the  Romans,  to  the  Rhine.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Vandals  in  406,  and  lay  in  ruins  for  some  centuries, 
till  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  kings  of  the  Franks.  A  new  and 
brilliant  epoch  in  its  history  commenced  with  Boniface 
(Bonifacius),  the  apostle  of  the  Germans,  who  was  the  first 
bishop.  Some  however  affirm  that  Mainz  has  had  114 
bishops  and  archbishops,  from  Crescens,  who  they  say  was  a 
disciple  of  St.  Paul's,  and  suffered  martyrdom,  a.d.  103, 
to  Frederick  Charles  von  Erthal.  In  1798  Mainz  became  the 
capital  of  the  French  department  of  MontTonnSre ;  in  1816 
it  was  ceded  to  the  grand-duke  of  Hesse.  Among  tho 
remarkable  men  bom  at  Mainz  are  the  Minnesanger  Frau- 
enlob,  and  Gutenberg  the  inventor  or  improver  of  the  art 
of  printing,  in  honour  of  whom  one  of  the  squares  in  the 
city  is  named,  and  contains  a  statue  erected  at  the  expense 
of  the  Cassino  club.  The  population  of  Mainz  is  32,000, 
of  whom  about  2600  are  Protestants,  1700  Jews,  and  tho 
remainder  Roman  Catholics. 

(M.  K.  Curtius,  Geschichte  und  StatiHik  von  Hessen ; 
Werner,  Der  Dom  von  Mainz,  and  Schichsale  der  Stadt 
Mainzt  <$^. ;  Hassel,  Stein,  Cannabich,  &c.) 

MAIRE,  JAMES  LE,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  esta- 
blished at  Egmont,  near  Alkmaar,  and  born  about  1590. 
A  i  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  which  had  been  formed 
about  that  time,  had  obtained  a  declaration  from  the  states- 
general,  by  which  every  Dutch  vessel  not  belonging  to  the 
company  was  prohibited  from  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  some  private  merchants  in  the  towns  of  Alkmaar  and 
Hoorn  formed  a  joint-stock  company  for  the  purpose  of 
trying  to  effect  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  without  doubling 
the  Cape.  Among  these  was  Isaac  Le  Maire,  the  father  of 
James.  Two  vessels  were  equipped  for  sea;  the  command 
of  them  was  given  to  Cornelius  Schooten,  an  experienced 
navigator,  and  James  Le  Maire  was  sent  with  him  as  the 
commissioner  of  the  company.  They  set  sail  in  June, 
1615,  and  having  passed  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of 
Magalhaens  in  the  following  January,  they  continued  their 
course  southward,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  less  difficult  route 
to  the  Pacific  than  that  through  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens. 
They  discovered  the  strait  between  Staaten  I^nd  and 
Terra  del  Fuego  on  the  24th  of  January,  and  gave  it 
the  name  of  Le  Maire.  In  a  few  days  they  doubled  Cape 
Horn,  being  the  first  navigators  who  accomplished  this 
undertaking.  In  traversing  the  Pacific  from  the  east  to 
the  west,  they  sailed  through  a  part  of  it,  where  only  a  few 
scattered  islands  occur.  At  last  they  arrived  on  the 
northern  shores  of  New  Guinea  or  Papua,  where  an  island 
near  a  cape  called  Good  Hope  was  named  after  Schooten. 
AAer  visiting  Gilolo,  one  of  the  Moluccas,  they  proceeded 
to  Batavia,  tnen  called  Jaccatra.  From  Batavia  tney  sailed 
for  Europe,  in  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, during  which  voyage  James  Le  Maire  died,  the  3Ut 
of  December,  1616. 

MAIRE,  LE,  STRAITS  OF,  lie  in  the  Southern  At- 
lantic Ocean,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Tierra  del  Fuego, 
between  55®  and  55**  30'  S.  lat.,  and  are  traversed  nearly  in 
the  middle  by  the  meridian  of  65**  W.  long.  They  are  formed 
on  the  east  by  the  western  extremity  of  the  island  of  Staaten 
Land,  and  on  the  west  by  the  coast  of  King  Charles  South- 
land, along  which  they  extend  between  Cape  S.  Diego  and  Cape 
Good  Success.  These  straits,  which  are  situated  in  the  route 
of  vessels  which  intend  to  double  Cape  Horn,  are  about  20 
miles  in  length  and  width.  They  are  free  from  rocks  and 
shoals,  but  still  some  difficulties  are  encountered  in  travers- 
ing them  from  the  north,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of 
western  and  south-western  winds,  and  a  strong  current, 
which  always  sets  through  them  from  the  south.  They 
were  first  traversed  by  the  Dutchmen  Le  Maire  and 
Schooten  in  1616,  from  the  former  of  whom  they  received 
their  name. 

MAISTRE,  A.  and  L.    [Port  Royal.] 

MAITLAND.  SIR  RICHARD,  of  Lelhinglon,  son  of 
William  Maitland  of  Lethington  and  Thirlstane,  by  his  wife 
Martha,  daughter  of  George,  second  lord  Seaton,  was  born 
in  tho  year  1496.  Having  completed  his  grammar  educa- 
tion, he  proceeded  to  France,  at  that  time  the  common 
resort  of  his  youthful  countrymen,  particularly  for  the  study 
of  the  law.  On  his  return  to  Scotland  he  was  successively 
employed  by  King  James  V.,  the  regent  Arran,  and  Mary 
of  Lorraine.  Of  the  early  part  of  his  life  however  few  par- 
ticulars are  known.  In  the  end  of  the  year  1550  his  book 
of  '  Reports  of  the  Decisions  of  the  Court  of  Session 
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commences ;  and  about  the  same  time  he  appears  in  the 
sedenints  of  the  court  as  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session* 
Not  many  years  afterwards  his  eldest  son  William,  having 
returned  from  the  Continent,  whither  he  had  been  sent,  like 
his  father,  in  early  life,  was  aopointed  by  the  queen  dowager 
secretary  of  state ;  but  afraid,  as  it  seems,  of  his  safety  at 
that  troublesome  period,  he  left  her  and  joined  the  Protest- 
ants in  October,  1559,  and  in  August,  1560,  acted  as 
speaker  of  the  Convention,  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic 
supremacy  in  Scotland  was  destroyed.  In  the  meantime 
his  father  Sir  Richard  had  become  blind.  At  what  time 
this  calamity  overtook  him  is  uncertain :  it  was  probably 
about  the  year  1559,  in  the  end  of  which  he  concludes  bis 
'  History  and  Chronicle  of  the  House  and  Surname  of 
Seaton.*  He  continued  however  to  report  the  decisions  of 
the  court  of  session ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  from  about 
the  period  of  his  becoming  bUnd  ho  began  to  write  and 
collect  Scottish  poetry.  In  1562  he  was  made  lord  privy- 
seal  ;  but  this  office  he  in  a  few  years  afterwards  resigned  in 
favour  of  his  second  son  John,  who  was  also  the  next  year 
appointed  an  ordinary  lord  of  session.  His  eldest  son  William 
had  been  some  time  before  in  the  like  situation,  being  in 
1561  appointed  an  extraordinary  lord  of  session,  and  in  1566 
advanced  to  the  plaoe  of  an  ordinary  lord  of  the  same  court. 
Old  Sir  Richard*s  blindness  and  (^aceful  disposition  con- 
curred to  save  him  flrom  mixing  in  the  political  broils  of 
that  period ;  but  nevertheless,  in  1570,  when  his  sons  were 
denounced  as  rebels  by  the  king's  party,  his  lands  were 
ravaged  bv  the  English.  He  liv^  however  to  know  that 
his  second  son  was  reinstated  on  the  bench  as  a  lord  of 
session,  and  he  died  only  a  month  or  so  before  he  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  high  office  of  chancellor  of  Scotland.  He  died 
on  the  20th  March,  1586,  with  the  character  of  '  a  maist 
unspotte<l  and  blameless  judge,  ane  valiant,  grave,  and 
worthy  knight  ;*  but  it  is  m  his  character  of  a  writer  and 
collector  of  Scottish  poetry  that  he  is  now  chiefly  remembered. 

His  collections  consist  of  two  volumes:  a  folio,  compre- 
hendins^  1 76  articles ;  and  a  quarto,  of  96  pieces,  in  the 
handwriting  of  Mary  Maitland,  his  daughter.  They  are 
now  preserved  in  the  Pepysian  Library,  Magdalen  College, 
Cambridge.  His  poetical  writings  were  for  the  first  time 
printed  in  an  entire  and  distinct  form  in  1830,  in  one  quarto 
volume,  by  the  Maitland  club,  a  society  of  literary  anti- 
quaries, so  designated  from  this  distinguished  collector  of 
Scottish  poetry. 

MAITTAIKE,  MICHAEL,  was  born  in  France.  1688, 
of  Protestant  parents,  who  settled  in  England  at  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  Maittaire  was  educated  at 
Westminster  school  under  Dr.  Busby,  and  obtained  at  Ox- 
ford, whither  he  afterwards  went,  a  warm  friend  and  patron 
in  Dr.  South.  He  took  his  degree  of  M.A.  in  1696.  and 
fVom  1695  to  1699  discharged  the  duties  of  second  master  in 
Westminster  school.  In  1699  he  resigned  that  appointment 
and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  literary  pursuits. 
He  died  August  4th,  1747,  at  the  age  of  79. 

Maittaire  was  a  learned  and  laborious  scholar.  He  edited 
many  of  the  classical  authors,  with  useful  indexes,  and  also 
wrote  several  works,  of  which  the  most  important  are — •  Do 
GreeccD  Linguio  Dialectis,'  London,  1706,  1742;  the  best 
edition  Is  by  Slurz.  Leip.,  1807;  *  Steuhanorum  Historia 
vitas  ipsorum  ac  libros  complectens,*  Lond.,  1 709 ;  •His- 
toria Typographorum  aliquot  Parisicnsium  vitas  et  librot 
complectens,*  Lond.,  1717;  *  Annalcs  Typographici  ah 
artis  inventie  origine  ad  annum  1557  (cum  Appendice  ad 
annum  1664),*  Amst  and  Lond.,  1719-1741 ;  *  Marmora 
Oxonicnsa,*  Lond.,  1732. 

MAIZE,  or  Indian  Com,  is  a  olant  commonly  cultivated 
in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  where  it  answers  a  pur- 
po^c  similar  to  that  of  wheat  in  more  northern  countries. 
It  is  the  Zea  Mays  of  botanists,  a  monoecious  grass,  of  vi- 
gorv)Us  growth,  wiih  stems  not  more  than  two  ^et  high  in 
some  varieties,  and  reaching  the  height  of  eight  or  even 
ten  feet  in  others.  The  leaves  are  broad,  and  hang  down 
inm  large  rough  sheaths  which  surround  the  stem.  The 
male  (lowers  grow  in  loose,  terminal,  compound  racemes, 
standing;  clear  of  the  leaves;  the  females  are  arranged  in 
n'micrmnrowson  a  spike,  which  is  wrapped  round  by  several 
f(»Ms  of  sheaihinj?  bracis,  which  press  upon  the  grains  and 
eiN<^  ilu'ra  the  flattened  figure  they  eventually  acquire  when 
npf.  Each  grain  has  a  long  thread-hke  stylo,  which  pro- 
rrw  h«»\ond  the  enveloping  sheaths  ;  and  as  there  are  some 
aunflredi  of  I  hem  upon  each  spike,  the  whole  form  a  long 
tabsel,  which  looks  aa  if  made  of  lulk.    The  ripe  graina  are 
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reg:uUrly  arravad  one  oTer  the  other  in  roT«»  ai»  < 
at  the  aidea,  flattened  at  the  apex*  and  of  imrioua  tt^i^ai 
Their  most  common  colour  is  pale  \ellow ;  maam  an  *t  4. 
some  party-cobured*  and  there  are  \'mnetM«  « ith  bdwa  H 
and  even  purple  grains.  A  plant  eenermlly  bcais  i««  f^ 
ears,  the  grains  of  which  vary  greftily  in  number :  mmm  4 
the  largest  ears  in  America  contain  at  leaat  M*<l  craJH. 

This  plant  in  its  wild  state  is  met  with  in  Plarae;vat,  u- 
cording  to  Auguste  de  St.  Hdaire.  It  was  aIm  Ioudm^  .3 
the  continent  of  North  America  by  the  Europcaaa  («  lU  .* 
arrival  there.  A  second  speciea.  called  Cura^pta  b^  JyU.'.  4, 
is  said  to  occur  in  Chili;  but  little  is  knuwn  of  it  turxtMt 
than  that  the  leaves  are  serrated,  and  all  the  parts  m*uh 
smaller  than  usual. 

It  seems  that  there  is  a  particular  line  on  tba  cubtiAent 
of  Europe  north  of  which  the  maiie  does  not  thrive.  It 
the  south  of  this  line,  which  paji»es  through  Nancy,  fanurr > 
the  capital  of  Lorraine  in  France,  it  baa  in  a  great  meai  r't 
superbeded  wheat  and  rye  as  the  common  ivndoot  of  iU 
land..  The  bread  made  from  maize  is  not  m  pelatabW  m 
wheat  or  r>e  bread ;  but  by  mixing  it  in  crxtiia  ^nfurtjum 
with  wheat  it  makes  a  very  plea&aot  Ibod.  In  the  UaOrd 
States  of  North  America  Indian  corn  forms  almost  the  r^a.) 
bread  eaten  by  many  of  the  people;  aad  in  the  »W%e-«ii*tt 
it  is  the  only  bread  that  the  negroes  e«L  It  n  mit  hi$mt  t? • 
in  the  shape  of  baked  bread  that  maue  is  ino»t  psutxx  1 
used  in  Europe,  but  in  boiled  messes  and  wuf*,  u  (•  i« 
are  with  us:  it  is  not  only  the  ripe  grain  which  ise  tc-«,  b-«: 
the  ear  in  everv  state,  from  that  of  a  icrccn  %ei^sbW  i«  aa 
unripe  corn.  It  is  boiled,  stewed,  and  baked:  a  u  s  lu'.- 
stitute  for  cabbage  or  green-peas  in  tta  early  «U^  .  a&d  .• 
used  in  some  way  or  other  to  its  complete  nutuntv  Nuti  vi 
can  be  better  than  ripe  maiie  to  fatten  bogs  or  pM^  .,• 
with  ;  and  the  young  stem  cut  down  quite  given  p^a  r>. 
of  the  best  and  most  abundant  vaheties  of  grtcn^iood  '  i 
cattle. 

A  plant  which  gives  such  a  return  cannot  be  eiperi*^  ti 
ripen  its  grains  in  poor  land,  or  without  attentrre  cu]an:i.t. 
The  land  must  be  naturally  fertile,  or  made  so  by  art;  4 
must  be  well  prepared  to  receive  the  seed,  and  suftr*:: 
manure  must  be  given  to  recruit  it  A  light,  momi^^A 
warm  soil  suits  this  plant  best.  It  thrives  well  ts  U.  t 
broken  up  from  grass,  as  is  the  case  with  most  pUnis.  i.' 
it  is  always  sown  in  rows,  and  the  plants  tlunned  to  ar*; 
siderable  distance,  the  intervals  mar  easily  be  pfevyWd^ir 
stirred  with  the  horse-hoe,  by  which  means  the  wee^  tr 
kept  down,  and  the  earth  fertilized  by  exposure  to  tir  tr 
The  seed  should  be  taken  from  the  largest  and  bent  hrvmi, 
ears ;  those  at  the  end  should  be  rejected  as  l«ss  p:^rx 
They  should  not  be  taken  off  until  they  are  wanted  htt  ».*-« 
and  then  steeped  m  water  to  soften  them.  If  the  tetd  ««i 
steeped  in  brine  and  dried  with  quicklime*  an  is  m:^.} 
done  with  wheat,  it  might  probably  be  adtantaswcv  ■ 
tliis  grain  is  subject  to  smut  and  brand  as  well  as  «h^ 
but  this  is  not  often  done.  The  time  for  wowing  bbj/  a 
the  south  of  France  is  the  month  of  April ;  farther  n#rtl 
is  sown  later  for  fear  of  frost,  which  would  enurch  dcr.  -•  • 
the  plant  on  its  first  appearance  above  ground:  lbi»  «  •* 
of  the  reasons  why  it  could  not  safely  be  sown  m  £i<»  » 
before  the  middle  or  end  of  May,  and  it  ecold  srafoti}  *■ 
expected  to  ripen  its  seeds  before  the  winter  s  fresi  set  1 . 

The  distance  between  the  rows  of  maixe  xaiy  6vm  ** 
to  four  feet.  In  good  ground  the  latter  disUncc  faes  jr* 
duced  the  heaviest  crop.  The  seed  is  aomettmrs  wm» 
the  furrow  a Aer  the  plough,  and  sometimes  put  nei  ** 
dibble.  The  latter  seems  the  best  way,  and,  as  the  !••« 
are  wide  and  the  seeds  need  not  be  put  in  Dc«rar  sut 
a  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  an  acre  will  be  soon  dibkk^  *.* 
hand.  Two  or  three  inches  deep  is  sufficient  to  mskr  ±» 
seed  germinate  readily.  In  warm  moist  climate*  ihr  ;^ 
is  very  soon  above  ground.  In  fine  weather,  and  whi:»  iw 
seed  has  been  steeped,  it  will  be  above  ground  m  ft^  «r  ki 
days.  When  the  plants  are  three  or  four  iorhcs  s^st  -' 
the  ground,  and  no  frost  is  feaird,  they  are  thiiw*' 
out  to  two  feet  apart,  and  in  very  rich  aoils  xknm  l»i 
is  better.  In  this  case  throe  or  four  c«n  may  W  «• 
pected  to  ripen  on  each  stalk.  In  thin  soik  on  a  fvir=l*« 
subsoil  the  earth  is  raised  in  rid{re«,  or,  w  hat  is  bect«r,  1. 
mounds,  by  crossing  the  ridges  with  the  ploucb,  and  tLi-.- 
or  four  seeds  are  put  into  each  hillock,  which  are  twj  - 
three  feet  apart.  As  the  plants  rise,  only  one.  or  at  ■  *'* 
two  are  left  in  each  hillock,  and  the  earth  m  ranrA».«' 
moulded  up  to  the  tlffi^.^  Al^mA'iW/la^^v*  F^"*^ 
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for  tbe  plant*  and  thore  i«  sufficient  tnoistnre  from  the  imper- 
vious subsoil.    This  method  might  perhaps  he  adopted  with 
advantage  in  England,  in  experiments  on  maize,  where  the 
situatioQ  admits  of  its  cultivation.    Maize,  however  sown, 
must  be  repeatedly  hoed.    At  the  first  hoeing  the  plants 
which  are  too  close  are  pulled  up,  and  where  there  is  a 
deficiency  they  are  planted  in :   at  least,  this  is  the  practice 
in  Europe;  but  in  Ameiica  the  general  practice  is  to  plant 
fresh  seeds  in  the  vacant  places.  When  tne  plants  are  a  foot 
high,  there  is  a  second  hoeing,  the  weeds  are  then  cut  up,  and 
some  earth  is  drawn  towards  the  plants,  and  raised  around 
the  stems.    The  reason  of  this  is,  that  there  are  several 
joints  very  near  each  other  at  the  bottom  of  the  stem,  and 
from  each  of  these  fibres  strike  out  into  the  soil  which  is 
brought  into  contact  with  it,  and  form  additional  roots  to 
the  plant,  as  they  do  from  the  crown  of  the  roots  of  wheat. 
When  the  flowers  are  ready  to  expand,  a  third  hoeing  is 
given,  to  kill    weeds  and  open    the  surface  of  the   soil 
shgKtly.     The  earth  which  is  raised  around  the  stems 
should'  be  flattened  a  little  at  top,  and  even  slightly  hol- 
lowed out  near  the  stem,  to  collect  the  dews  and  rains  in 
dry  seasons.  If  any  tillers  or  shoots  appear  from  the  bottom 
of  the  stem,  they  should  be  carefully  removed,  as  they 
diminish  the  nourishment  which  should  go  to  the  main 
stem.     A  fourth  hoeing  and  earthing  up,  at  the  time  when 
the  seed  begins  to  swell,  is  useful,  but  seldom  given,  for  fear 
of  unnecessary  expense.    In  many  countries  they  sow  or 
plant  various  vegetables  in  the  intervals  between  the  rows 
of  maize,  of  which  the  most  advantageous  are  turnips  and 
cabbages,  which  may  be  sown   or  planted  between  the 
maize,  after  the  last  hoeing.     French  beans,  except  they 
be  dwarfs,  are  not  so  proper,  as  they  shade  the  maize  and 
prevent  its  maturity.      In  warm  climates  encumbers  and 
melons  are  often  raised  there.    In  Carolina,  where  they  hoe 
their  maize  only  twice,  a  running  weed  springs  up  rapidly 
called  tyntherisma,  which  is  much  relished  by  cattle,  and 
is*cut  several  times  before  winter. 

The  time  of  flowering  is  very  critical  for  the  maize :  a 
cold  damp  atmosphere  may  make  a  great  part  of  the  crop 
fail.  lu  situations  where  this  is  to  be  feared,  it  is  safe  to 
sow  maize  at  several  times,  with  a  week's  interval :  thus 
the  risk  is  divided,  and  it  is  not  so  likely  that  the  whole 
crop  will  be  in  flower  in  ungenial  weather. 

I'he  male  flowers,  just  as  they  expand,  are  excellent 
food  for  cattle ;  and  it  is  usual  in  many  places  to  cut  off  a 
great  portion  of  them  for  this  purpose.  If  it  be  done  judi- 
ciously, there  is  no  danger,  provided  a  sufficient  number  of 
male  flowers  ho  left  to  impregnate  the  females :  one  in  a 
square  of  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  is  thought  suflicient 
After  the  seed  is  set,  it  is  customary,  in  many  places,  to  cut 
u(rthe  whole  top  of  the  stem,  with  the  upper  leaves,  and 
give  them  to  the  cattle ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  to  be  re- 
commended :  the  wound  thus  made  bleeds,  and  much  of 
the  sap  is  lost ;  besides  the  upper  leaves  serve  to  elaborate 
the  sap  and  assist  its  circulation ;  they  should  therefore  bo 
left  on  as  long  as  they  are  green,  and  other  food  found  for 
the  cattle. 

All  plants  which  stand  too  close  or  have  no  ears  upon  them 
should  be  pulled  up  and  given  to  the  cows,  to  give  air  to  the 
rest ;  all  those  also  that  are  very  late  and  have  abortive  ears 
should  be  taken  up,  as  they  would  at  all  events  not  ripen 
their  seed.  The  young  ear  is  preserved  as  a  pickle,  like 
young  cucumbers :  when  a  little  advanced  it  is  roasted  on 
the  coals,  or  before  the  fire,  and  is  pleasant  to  eat:  in  the 
green  state,  when  the  grains  are  still  soft  and  milky,  it  is 
boiled,  and  used  as  a  vegetable,  and  is  considered  a  deli- 
cacy. 

Maize  is  subject  to  diseases  similar  to  those  of  wheat 
and  other  grain;  and  it  is  supposed,  as  observed  before, 
that  the  steeping  and  liming  may  prevent  them  in  a  great 
measure. 

When  the  maize  is  fully  ripe,  which  it  is  not  until  the 
iheath  of  the  ear  opens  and  appears  quite  dead,  the  ears  are 
twist^  off  by  hand  and  laid  in  a  dry  place ;  they  are  turned 
occasionally  that  the  sheath  may  not  become  musty,  and 
are  then  stored  in  a  dry  place:  the  seed  keeps  better  so 
than  when  it  is  separated.  The  taking  oflT  the  seeds  from 
the  ear  is  a  laborious  operation ;  it  may  be  done  by  the  flail, 
hut  is  most  easily  accomplished  by  an  old  blunt  sword  or 
iron  hoop  fixed  over  a  tub.  The  ears  are  rubbed  hard  over 
this  edge,  and  the  seeds  fall  into  the  tub.  They  have  a 
Htople  machine  in  America,  which  does  the  work  quick. 
The  core  or  rachis  is  only  fit  fbr  burning  in  the  oven.   The 


leaves  are  gathered  for  fodder  a  short  timd  before  the  ears 
are  pulled.  In  America  and  in  Italy  they  stuff  mattresses 
with  the  dry  sheath,  which  makes  a  cool  and  elastic  bed. 

All  animals  are  fond  of  maize,  especially  horses,  pigs, 
and  poultry ;  it  gives  the  flesh  of  the  two  last  a  peculiarly 
fine  flavour.  The  most  profitable  way  to  use  maize  in  fat- 
tening animals  is  to  grind  it  into  meal,  and  mix  it  with 
warm  water  into  a  pottage;  and,  for  horses,  to  soak  it 
twenty- four  hours  in  water  before  they  are  fed  with  it.  In 
the  dry  state  it  is  so  hard  that  it  wears  their  teeth,  and  in 
young  horses  is  apt  to  produce  blindness  by  the  exertion  of 
the  muscles  of  the  jaw  in  chewing  it. 

One  of  the  most  important  uses  of  maize  in  Europe  is  to 
sow  it  thick,  to  be  cut  green  as  food  for  cows,  oxen,  and 
sheep.  In  a  proper  climate  there  is  no  plant  which  gives 
so  great  a  mass  of  green  food  as  maize.  The  prcHluce 
is  most  abundant  and  nutritive.  The  largest  varieties 
should  be  chosen.  The  seed  may  be  sown  in  drills  in  April, 
and  in  September  a  crop  might  be  mown,  which  would  give 
admirable  fodder  for  every  kind  of  cattle.  It  is  said  to 
exhaust  the  land ;  but  what  will  not  exhaust  it,  more  or 
less,  which  gives  much  nourishment?  Maize  will  well 
repay  the  manure  which  may  be  required  to  restore  the 
humus  that  it  has  consumed.  If  it  is  sown  early,  a  second 
crop  may  bo  raised  the  same  year ;  for  it  does  not  spring  up 
again,  like  grass,  after  being  cut.  Where  the  land  admits 
of  irrigation,  the  growth  of  the  maize  is  most  rapid  and 
luxuriant.  The  time  to  cut  it  is  when  the  male  flowers  are 
just  appearing  out  of  the  sheath  in  which  they  are  enve- 
loped in  the  early  stage  of  their  growth.  It  may  be  dried 
into  hay,  and  will  keep  ^ood  for  a  couple  of  years  ;  but  in 
this  state  it  must  be  bruised  or  soaked  when  given  to  cattle, 
as  the  stems  get  very  hard  in  drying ;  they  may  however  ba 
cut,  as  the  cane-tops  are  in  tbe  sugar-plantations. 

MAJOR  (Latin),  Greater^in  music,  a  term  applicable  to 
the  imperfect  concords,  but  chiefly  to  tbe  interval  of  the 
3rd.  It  is  also  used  to  distinguish  the  mode  which  takes  a 
major  or  sharp  3rd,  f^om  that  having  a  minor  or  flat  one. 
The  major  mode  has  always  a  greater  3rd  — f.e.  a  3rd  con- 
sisting of  two  tones ;  and  the  minor  mode  has  always  a 
minor  3rd — i.e.  a  3rd  consisting  of  a  tone  and  a  semitone. 
[Key;  Mode;  Third.] 

MAJOR,  a  field-officer  next  in  rank  below  a  lieutenant- 
£olonel,  and  immediately  superior  to  the  captains  of  troops 
in  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  or  to  the  captains  of  companies  in 
a  battalion  of  infantr}'.  His  duty  is  to  superintend  the 
exercises  of  the  regiment  or  battalion,  and,  on  parade  or  in 
action,  to  carry  into  effect  the  orders  of  the  colonel.  The 
major  has  aUo  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  the  officers 
and  men  for  the  performance  of  any  particular  service :  and 
he  has  a  temporary  charge  of  the  effects  appertaining  to 
any  individual  of  the  corps,  in  the  event  of  the  absence  or 
death  of  such  individual. 

This  class  of  field-oflicers  does  not  appear  to  have  existed 
before  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century;  and,  at 
first,  such  officers  had  the  title  of  serjeantsmajor,  a  desig- 
nation borne  at  an  earlier  time  by  a  class  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  present  majors  general  of  an  army.  (Grose, 
vol.  i.,  p.  243.) 

No  mention  is  made  of  either  lieutenants-colonel  or  ma- 
jors .as  field-oflicers  in  the  account  of  Queers  £lizabeth*s 
army  in  Ireland  (1600).  But  Ward,  in  his  Animadv>*r8ioft» 
of  JVarre  (1639),  has  given  a  description  of  the  duties  of 
the  latter  class,  under  the  name  of  herjeants-major,  from 
which  it  appears  that  those  duties  weix}  then  nearly  the 
same  as  are  exercised  by  the  present  majors  of  regiments. 
They  are  stated  to  consist  in  receiving  the  orders  ftom  the 
general  commanding  the  army;  in  conveying  them  to  the 
colonel  of  the  regiment,  and  subsequently  in  transmitting 
them  to  the  officers  of  the  companies;  also,  in  superintend- 
ing the  distribution  of  ammunition  to  the  troops,  and  in 
visiting  the  guard  by  day  o»  night. 

A  brigade-major  is  a  staff-officer  who  performs  for  a 
brigade,  or  in  a  gaiTison,  duties  corresponding  to  those  of  a 
mmor  in  a  regiment  or  battalion. 

The  prices  of  a  major's  commission  are, — 

In  the  Life  and  Royal  Horse 

Guards £j350:  daily  pay  £l     4     5. 

In  tiie  Dragoons      ....     4575        „  019     3. 

In  the  Foot  Guards  (with  the 

rank  of  colonel)  ....  8300  ,^^  I  3  0. 
In  the  regiments  of  the  line    .^,3200^  ^^  Go^gl^' 
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A  Mijeant-major  of  a  r^ment  »  a  noiiH^nitiiissioned 
officer,  who  in  general  superintends  tbe  military  exercises  of 
the  soldiers :  on  parade,  be  has  the  care  of  dressing  the  line. 

MAJOR-GENERAL.    [General.] 

MAJOR,  or  MAIR,  JOHN,  was  horn  at  the  village  of 
Cleghom,  near  North  Berwick,  in  East  Lothian,  about  the 
year  1470.  He  appears  to  have  studied  for  a  short  time 
twth  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  he  always  regarded  the 
university  of  Paris  as  his  true  alma  mater,  whither  he  pro- 
ceeded in  14§3,  and  where  he  attached  himself  successively 
to  the  colleges  of  St.  Barbe,  of  Montaigu,  and  of  Navarre. 
Having  been  made  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1505,  he 
betook  himself  to  the  teaching  of  the  scholastic  philosophy, 
or  divinity,  in  the  college  of  Montaigu,  and  in  this  de- 
partment soon  came  to  be  reputed  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished ornaments  of  the  university.  Mair's  scholastic 
writings  indeed  have  been  rated  by  Dupin  and  others  in 
later  times  as  the  ablest  that  have  come  down  to  us  from 
that  age. 

In  1519  he  returned  to  his  native  country,  and  officiated 
for  some  time  as  one  of  the  regents  or  masters  in  St.  Salva- 
tor's  college.  St  Andrew*s;  but  a  dispute  with  some  of  his 
colleagues  soon  induced  him  to  go  back  to  Paris,  and  there 
he  remained  till  1530,  when  he  was  induced  once  more  to 
transfer  himself  to  St.  Andrew's,  which  he  never  afterwards 
left.  ^  He  became  eventually  provost  or  principal  of  St  Sal- 
vator's  college,  and  appears  to  have  died  in  that  office  about 
the  year  1550. 

Major's  works  are  all  in  Latin,  and  the  principal  are 
Commentaries  on  the  Four  Books  of  Sentences,  some  theo- 
logical expositions  and  commentaries  on  parts  of  the  Scrip- 
ture, and  his  History  of  Scotland,  entitled  '  De  Historia 
Gentis  Sootorum,  seu  Historia  Majoris  BritanniaB.*  first 
printed  in  4to.  at  Paris,  in  1521.  The  style  of  all  his  writings 
IS  careless  and  inelegant  to  barbarism ;  but  his  History  ap- 
pears to  have  the  merit  of  beinjg^  a  faithful  enough  chronicle 
of  events,  so  for  as  he  knew  them.  It  is  however  as  little 
marked  by  any  spirit  of  critical  or  profound  research  as  by 
classical  purity  of  diction.  Both  this  and  some  of  his  philo- 
sophical writings  are  remarkable  for  a  freedom  of  sentiment 
upon  points  both  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  government, 
which  he  is  believed  to  have  derived  from  his  teachers  Jean 
Gerson  and  Pierre  d'Ailly,  and  to  have  communicated  to  his 
famous  pupils  Buchanan  and  Knox.  Dr.  MacCrie,  in  his 
•Life  of  Knox,'  Edinb.,  181 3 (vol.  .^  p.  345).  has  given  some 
extracts  from  Major's  works,  which  evince  the  liberal  com- 
plexion of  his  opinions.  The  well  known  epigram  of  Bu- 
chanan however,  in  which  he  designates  him  *  Solo  cogno- 
mioe  Major,'  testifies  that  the  great  scholar  and  wit  had  no 
very  high  opinion  of  the  intellectual  endowments  of  his  old 
master. 

MAJORCA.    [Mallorca.] 

MAKRl.    [Anatolia.] 

MAKRIZI  (or,  with  his  ftill  name,  Takki-eddin  Abu- 
Mohammed  Abul-Abbas  Ahmed  Almakrizi),  a  celebrated 
Arabic  writer,  was  bom  at  (Jairo  between  a.d.  1358  and 
1368.  His  ftimily  originally  lived  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
Baalbec  called  Makris,  whence  he  derived  the  surname  by 
which  he  is  usually  known.  We  have  very  few  particulars 
of  his  life;  but  it  appears  that  he  resided  at  Cairo,  during 
the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  his  life,  that  he  dis- 
charged at  different  times  the  duties  of  several  public 
o^es,  and  that  he  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  a.d.  1442. 

Makriii  wrote  several  historical  works;  of  which  copious 
extracU  are  given  in  De  Sacy's  Arabic  Chrestomathy.  The 
most  important  of  these  works  is  his  *  Description  of  Egypt;' 
which  gives  an  account  of  the  history  of  the  country  from 
iU  conquest  by  the  Mohammedans,  as  well  as  a  descrip- 
tion of  iu  natural  history  and  antiquities,  and  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  inhabitants.  De  Sacy,  in  his 
notes  added  to  his  translation  of  Abd-Allatif.  published 
under  the  tiUe  of  Relation  de  VEgypte,  Paris,  1810. 
has  mado  many  interesting  quotations  from  the  work  of 
MakrisL 

The  only  works  of  Makrixi  which  have  been  printed  are, 
as  far  as  we  are  aware :  •  Historia  Monet©  Arabicw,'  in 
Arabic  and  LaUn.  by  Tychsen.  Rostock,  1797.  of  which  a 
French  translation,  much  superior  to  the  Latin  one  by 
Tvchsen.  was  publisJied  by  De  Sacy.  under  the  title  of 
•  Trait6  des  Monnoies  Musulrannes*  Paris,  1797;  'An 
account  of  the  Mohammedan  Princes  in  Abyssinia,'  by 
Rink,  Le}d.,  1 797 ;  '  Narratio  de  Expeditionibus  &  GriDcis 
I'rancisqQo  adversus  Dimyatham  ab  a.c.  708  ad  1221  sus- 


ceptis,'  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  by  Hamaker.  AmsU  1 4^4: 
'  Historia  Coptorum  Chrtstianorum  in  Asf\^  AiiUt  vtA 
Latin,  by  Weixer,  1828. 

MALABAR,  a  province  of  Southern  India,  hnit  W 
tween  10"  20'  and  12**  20'  N.  lat.,  and  betweea  7i'  \^  %td 
76"  55'  E.  long.  Its  greatest  length  from  Dorih  to  Mftii  u 
118  miles,  and  its  breadth  does  not  to  any  part  rxn»«4  ^• 
miles :  its  area  is  about  7250  square  milea.  It  ts  bou-a&r^ 
on  the  north  by  Canafa;  on  the  east  b^Cooir.  WjouC 
and  Coimbatore;  on  the  south  by  tbe  Cemtory  o/theCockji 
rajah ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Indian  Oooan. 

Ai  to  its  general  features,  Malabar  may  be  lUviiM  m'* 
two  portions.  One  of  these,  which  is  by  far  the  mmi  ex- 
tensive, consists  of  low  hills  separated  by  narrow  valW^t.  ^ 
The  hills  have  in  general  steep  sides  and  lei«l  ftiniuattt: 
the  best  soil  is  on  the  sides,  and.  to  premU  this  Wib( 
washed  away,  the  surface  is  formed  into  a  s«ries  of  tcnvw  | 
The  summits  of  many  of  the  hills  are  bare,  ospeoallj  to- 
wards the  north,  where  they  exhibit  little  bcsaics  natit* 
rock.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  has  been  washed  down  m  tL? 
course  of  ages  from  the  hills,  and  is  extresnely  fcrfxlt.  Tb* 
other  portion  of  the  province  consists  of  a  level  plain  or  bd: 
along  the  coast,  seldom  more  than  three  miles  wvls.  sr  it 
often  not  so  much.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  poor,  boi  beu^ 
intersected  by  numerous  raountain-atreamt*  it  m  vtJ 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  rice.  The  whole  of  the  fr#- 
vince  lies  immediately  below  the  western  gfaaats. 

The  pepper-vine  grows  moat  abundantly  along  tiv  vbob 
coast-line  of  Malabar,  and  its  produce  forms  tbt  cfa«f 
article  of  export  from  the  province.  A  great  part  of  ii  ■ 
sent  to^urope,  but  large  quantities  are  wXto  eiporictl  li 
China,  or  conveyed  by  native  traders  to  Araba  and  tbt 
north-west  countries  of  India.  Sandal-wood,  which  » 
another  principal  article  of  export  frtmi  Malabar.  »  n^ 
produced  within  the  province,  but  is  brought  fttn  aUne 
the  western  ghauts.  Jaggry,  a  coarse  kind  of  sngv.  m  uait 
in  large  quantities  from  a  species  of  palm,  tbe  brt^ftim, 
and  is  commonly  sold  at  a  very  low  price,  less  Uiaii  tkm 
sbilUngs  per  hundredweight  Part  of  the  coaat  is  <t-i«»d 
with  thick  forests  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  from  tbe  proiaoi  J 
which  a  revenue  is  drawn  bv  the  government. 

The  province  is  divided  for  the  purpoeea  of  iaUraal 
^vernment  into  2212  villages  which  do  not  bowtw  «» 
sist,  as  in  most  other  paruof  India,  of  aggreiEatiao  f 
houses,  but  rather  of  territorial  divisions  answ«nag  mrv 
to  our  parishes.  The  dwellings  of  the  natires  are  Itf  t^ 
roost  part  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  country.  Atej*: 
the  only  collections  of  houses  are  found  in  toe  •«««. 
The  principal  of  these  are  TelUcberry,  Mah6,  and  uLcbL 
[Calicut.]  Tellicherry  is  in  11*45  N.lat.  and  n'rf 
E.  long.  In  1683  a  factory  was  established  thoe  Vrt!* 
presidency  of  Surat,  for  the  purchase  of  pepper  and  car4s- 
mom  seeds.  It  is  still  the  residence  of  the  ncbetf  asim 
merchants,  and  is  the  principal  market  for  tbe  Modal  ^mi  | 
brought  from  the  interior ;  but  a  great  part  of  the  o^tft 
trade  has  of  late  years  centred  at  Ifah^  a  smalt  ton  aid 
port  about  five  miles  to  the  southward,  which  was  seCtM  '.v 
the  French  in  1722. 

Malabar  is  one  of  the  few  parts  of  Hindnsln  is  wbrV 
the  ownership  of  the  soil  is  recognised  as  belonging  to  lai- 
viduals,  and  not  to  the  supreme  government  laoded  ii*t^ 
perty  is  held  in  this  province,  as  well  as  in  Gsnan,  Ocma. 
Travancore,  and  Beanore,  on  tenures  which  fttim  tiac  m- 
memorial  have  never  been  auestioned.  It  might  be  wvr 
correct  to  say  that  the  English  government  na  net  en- 
mitted  tlie  same  error  with  regard  to  thoae  iwoiiatri » .« 
has  in  other  parts  of  India,  that  of  considering  tbe  pRTBtt 
in  the  land  to  belong  to  the  state.  The  sncccarioo  to  haJk 
in  Malabar  fbllows  the  same  rules  as  thoae  that  n^iiiiAt 
succession  to  other  kinds  of  property. 

The  population  consisted  almost  wholly  of  Hmd»  r^ 
the  invasion  of  Hyder  Ali  in  1 760,  since  which  Umt  tkr . 
has  been  an  accession  of  Moplayt  (Mohammedana).  Oe» 
tians,  and  Jews^  but  not  in  considerable  numbers.  Aier 
the  Hindu  population  the  distinctions  of  cast*  are  bif«  ■? 
with  the  greatest  scrupulosity.  The  distances  wiUuo  wb«a 
an  individual  of  an  mferior  may  not  approach  one  W  a 
superior  caste  are  accurately  defined.  Tbe  difttwc^rt 
names  of  the  castes  are — 1st,  Namburics  or  Bkalnarss: 
2nd.  Nairs  or  Sudras;  3rd,  Tiars,  who  are  frve  enltnret^n 
uf  the  land ;  4th.  Malears,  who  are  mnsiciaiH  aod  OfC- 
jurors  (these  are  free  also);  5th,  Poliara;  these  are  sfarvM. 
and  are  properly  betogg^^^y^y^if^ «ii 
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tribe  inferior  e?en  to  these,  called  Niadis.  There  are  seve- 
ral Bubdivisions  of  the  first  three  castes.  The  Poliars  are 
bouffht  and  sold  like  cattle,  either  with  or  separate  from  the 
laD(^  one  of  them  heing  generally  reckoned  of  equal  value 
to  two  buffaloes.  They  are  often  treated  with  severity,  and 
are  of  a  miserable  appearance,  squalid,  and  diminutive. 

The  whole  province  was  subdfued  in  1760  and  1761  by 
Hjrder,  and  in  1788  it  was  overrun  by  Tippoo,  and  the 
r^ahs  were  mostly  driven  for  refUge  to  Cocnin  and  Tra- 
Tanoore,  but  in  1790  were  reinstated  by  the  English  eovem- 
meot,  under  whose  superintendence  the  afikiis  of  uie  pro- 
▼JDoe  have  much  improved,  the  revenues  have  been  aug- 
mented, and  the  traae  increased.    The  province  is  under 
the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  governor  of  Madras. 
MALABAR  LANGUAGE.    [Hindustan,  p.  229.] 
MA'LABATHRUM,  a  name  which  occurs  frequently 
among  the  writings  of  the  antients,  and  which  was  applied 
to  a  leaf  imported  from  India,  whence  it  was  likewise  called 
f  AXov  lvdue6v,  and  also  simply  Folium.    It  was  employed 
bf  them  both  as  a  medicine  and  as  a  perfume.    From  it 
there  was  prepared  both  an  oil  and  a  wine  by  maceration 
of  the  leaves  in  these  menstrua.  Many  fabulous  statements 
accompany  the  earliest  accounts,  as  that  of  Dioscorides, 
by  whom  it  is  stated  that  by  some  they  are  thought  to  be  the 
Waves  of  the  Indian  Nana ;  that  they  are  moreover  found 
floating  on  Indian  marshes,  and  that  they  grow  without 
roots  (lib.  i.,  c.  11),  and  that  (lib.  ii.,  c.  10)  it  is  by  feeding 
•n  them  that  the  animal  affording  the  onychia,  or  unguis 
odoratus  of  the  antients,  becomes  aromatic.    In  the  works 
of  the  Arabs  sadty  is  eiven  as  the  synonyme  of  Malaba- 
thrum;  and  ioduj,  both  in  Persian  works  and  in  India,  is 
applied  to  tej-pat,  or  the  leaf  of  the  iej\  which  is  a  species  of 
Cinnamomuro,  C  albi/hrum,  growing  in  the  dense  forests 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Himalaya,  which  extend  from  Rung- 
pore  to  the   Deyra  Doon  in  30^  N.  lat     Dr.  Hamilton 
found  the  same  name  applied  to  a  very  nearly  allied  species, 
the  C  Tamala.  Both  species  most  probably  yield  the  leaves 
which  were  so  highly  esteemed  in  antient  times,  and  are 
still  as  extensively  employed  in  eastern  countries,  and  may 
be  found  in  every  Indian  bafaar  under  the  names  of.  iuj  or 
iej'vat,  or  by  the  Arabic  name  of  aadt^j-hindee.    They  are 
analogous  in  all  respects  to  bay-leaves  produced  by  the 
Laurus  nobilis,  and  are  in  fact  the  bay-leaves  of  India.    The 
name  Malabathrum  no  doubt  is  derived  from  TamcUa-pulra, 
or  Tamala-leaf,  as  was  first  indicated  by  Garcias :  '  Appel- 
lant autem  Indi  Folium  Tamalapatra  quam  vocem  (^rseci 
et  Latiui  imitantes  corrupte  Malabathrum  nuncuparunt.' 
These  are  brought  from  the  interior  of  almost  inaccessible 
fbreiits,  and  necessarily  stripped  from  the  branches  for  the 
ftdlity  of  carriage;  hence  most  probably  originated  the 
&bles  with  which  their  early  accounts  are  accompanied. 

MALACICA,  a  town  in  Southern  Asia,  situated  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  in  2^  1 4'  N.  lat.  and 
102''  12'  B.  long.,  on  the  straits  called  by  its  name.  It  is 
on  the  northern  banks  of  a  small  river.  The  roads  along 
the  shores  are  good  and  safe.  South  of  the  town  there  is  a 
small  island,  between  which  and  the  continent  is  a  harbour, 
where,  during  the  south-west  monsoon,  vessels  not  drawing 
more  than  16  feet  water  are  secure.  Tiie  bar  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  has  only  water  enough  during  high  tide  for 
boats.  Many  of  the  houses  are  tolerablv  well  built,  but 
the  greatest  part,  which  are  inhabited  bv  Asiatics,  are  com- 
poscNi  of  bamboo  and  mat  huts.  On  tne  southern  side  of 
the  river  are  the  ruins  of  a  fort,  now  converted  into  a  public 
promenade. 

Malacca  was  built  m  1252,  by  Sri  Iscander  Shah,  the 
l^ing  of  the  Malays,  afler  his  expulsion  from  Sinppura,  a 
town  situated  on  or  near  the  site  of  the  emporium  now 
called  Singapore.  It  was  first  visited  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1507,  and  taken  by  Alfonso  Albuquerque  in  1511.  It  was 
then  a  large  commercial  town,  and  the  harbour  contained 
300  vessels.  It  continued  in  a  flourishing  condition  ti  1 
1640,  when  it  was  taken  from  the  Portuguese  by  the  Dutch, 
upon  whidx  event  its  commerce  began  to  decline,  being 
partly  transferred  to  Batavia.  But  its  position  on  the  great 
thoroughfare  between  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  on  one  side  and 
the  Indian  Archipelago  and  China  still  gave  it  some  im- 
portance ;  though  Uie  establishment  of  a  British  colony  in 
the  island  of  Pulo  Penang,  in  1786,  diminished  its  com- 
merce. It  was  .taken  possession  of  by  the  British  in  1 795, 
re«lored  at  the  peace  oi  Amiens,  but  soon  afterwards  taken 
*gain.  In  1814  the  Putch  recovered  possession  of  it;  but 
the  British  having  founded  the  town  of  Singapore  in  1819, 
P.  C  No.  890. 


which  in  a  few  years  became  a  great  commercial  places 
Malacca  sunk  to  insignificance.  The  town  and  fort  of 
Malacca,  with  its  dependencies,  ^ere  ceded  to  the  English 
by  the  treaty  between  the  Britannic  and  Netherland  govern- 
ments of  March,  1824. 

Besides  the  town,  this  colony  consists  of  a  tract  of  country 
about  40  miles  long  and  30  miles  wide ;  its  surface  may  be 
about  1000  square  miles.  The  country  along  the  sea-coast, 
to  the  distance  of  12  or  15  miles,  is  low  and  nearly  level ;  in 
many  parts  swampy,  and  mostly  covered  with  wood.  The 
soil  is  not  distinguished  by  fertility;  and  though  rice  is 
raised,  this  article,  as  well  as  other  grain,  is  annually  im- 
ported from  Bengal.  Fruits  succeed  exceedingly  well,  as 
pine-apples,  shaddocks,  oranges,  &c.  CSocoa-nut  palms  are 
numerous.  The  cultivation  of  cofiee  has  been  introduced 
lately.  Pepper  is  grown  to  a  considerable  amount,  and 
4000  piculs  (1  picul  =:  133,  pounds)  are  annually  exported. 
The  amount  of  tin  annually  got  from  the  mines  is  estimated 
at  4000  piculs.    There  is  also  gold. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of  Malays.  There 
are  some  Hindus  and  Chinese,  and  also  some  descendants 
of  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch.  In  1822  the  population  in 
the  town  of  Malacca  amounted  to  12,000  souls,  and  in  the 
whole  colony  to  22,000.  After  the  British  got  possession  of 
it,  the  number  decreased  by  emigration  to  Singapore,  but 
the  population  has  recently  begun  to  increase,  and  is  said  to 
be  30,000. 

(Crawfurd's  Journal  qf  on  Embassy  to  the  Courts  qf 
Siam  and  Cochin  China;  Finlayson*s  Journal  qf  a  Mission 
to  Siam  and  Hu6;  Notices  qft)ie  Indian  Archipelago^  &c., 
collected  by  J.  H.  Moor,  Singapore,  1837.    [Nanino.] 

MALACCA,  THE  STRAITS  OF,  separate  the  Malay 
Peninsula  from  the  island  of  Sumatra.  They  begin  on 
the  north  between  Diamond  Point  on  Sumatra  and  the 
island  of  Pulo  Penang  near  the  shores  of  the  continent,  about 
5**  20'  N.  lat.,  and  terminate  on  the  south  between  the  most 
southern  cape  of  the  Asiatic  continent,  the  Tanjong  Bums 
(1**  15'  N.  lat),  and  the  islands  of  Carimon  or  Krimun 
0^  N.  lat.).  Its  direction  is  from  north-west  to  south-east, 
between  97"  30'  and  103°  40'  E.  long.  At  ite  northern  ex- 
tremity it  is  nearly  1 80  miles  wide,  but  southward  it  grows 
narrower,  and  opposite  the  town  of  Malacca,  from  which  it 
takes  its  name,  the  strait  is  hardlv  36  miles  wide,  and  both 
shores  are  visible  from  the  middle  of  the  channel,  though 
they  are  rather  low.  The  strait  preserves  this  width  to  its 
southern  extremity.  Being  enclosed  on  the  south-west  and 
north-east  by  countries  in  which  the  mountain-ranges  rise 
to  a  great  elevation,  this  strait  is  not  subject  to  the  vtolenc-* 
of  the  south-west  and  north-east  monsoons,  and  the  sea^ 
especially  at  its  southern  extremity,  is  always  as  smooth  as 
a  pond.  But  when  the  Gulf  of  Bengal  is  a^tated  by  the 
strong  gales  of  the  north-west  monsoon,  there  is  a  heavy  sea 
in  the  northern  and  more  open  portion  of  the  strait,  which 
at  that  time  inundates  many  parts  of  the  low  shores  which 
are  immediately  contiguous.  The  countries  bordering  on 
the  strait  liave  not  the  periodical  seasons  of  rain  and  dry 
weather,  but  rain  occurs  the  whole  year  round,  and  miti- 
gates the  heat  of  the  atmosphere.  Perhaps  in  no  part  of 
the  globe  is  the  temperature  of  the  air  less  subject  to 
changes  than  on  these  shores. 

(Finlayson*s  Journal  of  a  Mission  to  Siam  and  Hui; 
and  Crawfurd*s  Journal  qf  an  Embassy  to  the  Courts  qf 
Siam  and  Cochin  Chtna.) 

MA^ACHI  03K7O. '  my  messenger*),  the  hist  of  the 

twelve  minor  Hebrew  prophets.  So  completely  are  we  ig- 
norant of  the  personal  history  of  this  prophet,  that  it  has 
been  doubted  whether  *Malacbi'  is  the  name  of  a  person, 
or  only  a  title  descriptive  of  the  prophetic  office.  In  the 
absence  of  any  positive  proof  of  tne  latter^supposition,  the 
former  must  be  adopted  as  the  more  natiural.  Many  of 
those  who  believe  that '  Malachi '  is  an  official  title  identify 
the  prophet  with  Ezra.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Jerome. , 
Malachi  evidently  prophesied  after  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity. He  was  later  than  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  for  he 
does  not,  like  them,  exhort  the  people  to  zeal  in  rebuilding 
the  Temple,  but  he  refers  to  it  as  already  built  (L  7, 10  ; 
iii.  1,10).  In  chap,  i.,  ver.  8,  he  speaks  of  a  political  ruler  of 
the  people ;  now,  no  one  appears  to  have  held  such  an  office 
later  than  Nehemiah,  after  whose  time  political  power  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  priests.  Moreover  the  state  of  things 
described  and  reproved  in  this  prophecy  agrees  with  the 
account  which  NcDomiah  gives  of  the  manners  of  the  people 
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after  his  second  return  from  Persia  into  JudflDa.  (Compare 
Mai,  iu  8-n,  with  Nefiem.  xiii.  23-29;  Mai  iii.  8,  10,  aod 
Nth0m,  xiii.  5,  12  x.  38,  39,  with  Nehem,  xiii.  G-13;  Mai. 
i.  8,  11, 13,  ii.  8,  with  Nehem,  xiii.  15,  &c.)  Hence  Vitringa 
and  others  have  concluded  that  Malacbi  prophesied  during 
the  latter  part  of  Nehemiah's  administration  (about  B.C. 
432  or  420). 

The  object  of  this  prophecy  is  to  renrove  the  people  and 
the  priesU  for  their  irrelij^ion.  To  tne  complaint  of  the 
people,  that  Grod  dealt  unkmdly  with  them,  the  prophet  re- 
plies by  comparing  their  prosperity  with  the  calamities  that 
had  befallen  the  Edomites  (L  2-5).  He  reproves  the 
priests  for  their  dislike  to  the  service  of  God,  their  unholy 
sacrifices,  and  their  perversions  of  the  law,  and  the  people 
for  their  intermarriages  with  the  neifichbouring  heathen 
nations  (i.  6,  to  ii.  16).  Before  the  Captivity  idolatry  had 
been  the  great  sin  of  the  Jews,  but  now  thev  seem  to  have 
been  prone  to  infidelity,  complaining  that  the  wicked  were 
favoiu'ed  by  God,  and  that  the  Messiah  did  not  apjpear. 
The  prophet  therefore  announces  the  approach  first  or  the 
Messiah*8  precursor,  and  then  of  the  Messiah  himself,  whom 
he  styles  '  the  messenger  of  the  covenant,*  to  purify  the 
people  of  God,  and  to  punish  the  ungodly  (ii.  17,  to  iii.  6). 
He  points  to  the  withholding  of  tithes  and  offerings  as  the 
cause  of  the  barrenness  of  tne  land,  and  promises  a  return 
of  plenty  upon  the  pavment  of  these  dues  (iii.  7-12).  He 
again  answers  the  infidel  complaints  of  the  people  by  re- 
ferring to  a  future  recompense,  and  predicts  the  coming  of 
Elijah  to  bring  the  people  to  repentance,  denouncing  a 
curse  upon  the  land  if  they  despised  his  ministry  (iii.  13, 
to  the  end).  This  part  of  the  prophecy  is  applied  in  the 
New  Testament  to  John  the  Baptist.  (Compare  Mai,  iii.  1, 
with  Matt  xi.  10,  Mark,  L  2,  Luke,  i.  76,  vii.  27;  and 
Mai,  iv.  5,  6,  with  Matt,  xi.  14,  xvii.  10-13,  Mark,  ix.  11- 
13,  Luke,  i.  17.) 

The  prophecy  of  Malacbi  is  almost  entirely  in  prose.  His 
sWle  has  the  vigour  which  belongs  to  an  indignant  censor 
of  abuses,  but  he  is  deficient  in  the  poetical  beauties  of  the 
earlier  prophets.  Bishop  Lowth  remarks  that  *  the  book  is 
written  in  a  kind  of  middle  style,  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  Hebrew  poetry  from  the  time  of  the  Babylonish 
captivity  was  in  a  declinmg  state,  and  being  past  its  prime 
and  vigour,  was  then  fast  verging  towards  the  debility  of 
age.*  {Prtvlee,,  xxi.)  The  canomcal  authority  of  this  book 
is  not  disputed. 

(Rosenmiiller's  Scholia;  the  Introductions  of  Eichhorn, 
De  Wette,  Jahn,  and  Home.) 

MALACO'LAPHUS.    [Woodpkckbrs.] 

MALACCVLOGY.  The  science  of  molluscous  or  soft- 
bodied  animals  (MoXoc^  and  X^yoc*)  includes  the  know- 
ledge of  such  animals,  whether  protected  by  shells  or  en- 
tirely naked,  and  their  distribution  into  classes,  subclasses, 
families,  genera,  and  species.  In  this  more  extended  and 
philosophical  view  of  the  subject,  conchology  may  now  be 
considered  as  merged ;  and  the  more  modern  classifications 
are  based  upon  the  anatomy  of  the  soft  parts  and  the  habits 
of  the  animals,  as  well  as  upon  the  structure  of  the  shells 
in  those  molluscous  forms  which  have  that  protectionr  In 
the  article  0)ncbolooy  will  be  found  a  short  statement  of 
the  reasons  for  treating  the  subject  under  the  present  title. 

The  shell-collector  of  former  days  looked  upon  his 
drawers,  if  they  were  rich  in  rare  species  or  varieties,  as 
containing  an  assemblage  of  gems ;  and  indeed  the  enor- 
mous prices  given  for  fine  and  scarce  shells,  joined  with 
the  surpassing  beauty  of  the  objects  themselves,  almost 
justified  the  view  which  the  possessor  took  of  his  cabinet  of 
treasures.  They  were  to  him  really  '  Lcs  Dclices  des  Yeux 
et  de  TEsprit  ;t  and  the  energetic  seal  with  which  he  col- 
lected and  the  sacrifices  that  be  made  to  procure  a  fine  and 
perfect  Many-ribbed  Harp,  a  Gloria  Maris,  or  Cedo  Nulli, 
among  the  cones;  an  Aurora  or  Oranfi^e- Cowry,  a  Voluta 
aulica  or  Voluta  Junonia,  &c.,  were  only  comparable  to  the 
extravagances  of  those  visited  by  the  tulip  mania  when  it 
was  at  its  height  But  though  they  were  the  delight  of  his 
eves,  they  were,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  little  more  to 
the  owner  of  them :  they  were  mere  trinkets  on  which  he 
looked  dotingly  without  knowing,  and  scarcely  wishing  to 
know,  the  organization  of  the  animal  whose  skeleton  only 

*  If .  d«  BlaiaTiU*,  who  ftnt  |»opo— d  th»  tarm  Maiaamoolo/it,  or  by  •bbrt- 
TuOioD  Stalacologit,  makm  Uio  •tjmolofj  ^ioXflKof ,  toft,  (wov,  «iiiiiial«  and 
X4570C. 
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was  before  him.    This  innocent  trifling  came  at  last 
viewed  in  its  true  light  by  some  collectors  worthy  of 
employment,  who  put  off  childish  thmgs  and  went 
into  the  subject.    Lister,  Adanson,  LinnflDus,  Poll, 
Lamarck,  Ve  Blainville,  and  others  gave  dirnity 
department  of  foolozy,  and  gradually  raised  the  1 
its  proper  rank ;  whilst  the  comparativdy  imi — ^ 
ture  of  the  covering  of  the  testaceous  moUusi 
the  hands  of  such  men  as  William  Smith  and  his 
among  the  most  valuable  records  by  which  the  sti 
of  the  earth's  crust  could  be  demonstrated  and  iU 
history  deciphered.    [Geology,  vol  xi.,  p.  131.) 

We  must  first  examine  what  animals  are  indoM 
the  general  name  of  Mollusca^  or,  if  M.  de 
term  be  adopted  as  being  the  more  comprehaasm, 
eozoa  or  Malacozoaria. 

The  MaXojna  of  Aristotle,  his  'Omta  or 
and  his  MaXojr^rpaca,  are  distinguished  by  him 
fishes  as  not  having,  like  the  latter,  blood ;  vhkk 
understood  as  meaning  that  thev  were  without  nd 
The  HoX^tta  are  further  described  as  having  all  ths 
parts  external  and  the  solid  or  firm  parts  ini 

are  thus  distinguished  from  the  ^O^rpoMiofta^   

defined  as  having  the  fleshy  parts  internal  and  the 
parts  external.    The  MaXoKSirrpata  are  described  ■ 
naving  the  solid  parts  of  their  bodies  externa],  and 
soft  and  fleshy  parts  internal,  but  as  being  ptotected 
ternally  by  a  crust  instead  of  a  shell,  and  banag  ambi 
lory  feet.  .,^ 

Thus  the  MaXAsta  and  *0<rrpaK6iipfia  of  AristoOe,  who  ii_  ' 
followed  by  ^lian  and  the  Greek  DatuialHu  geoer«lh|"^ 
correspond  with  the  Naked  and  Testaceous  Mollmsea  of  ifl 
moderns.  '  ''i ' 

Plinjr  and  the  antient  Latin  xool(^ists  employ  tberal  -.1 
denominations  as  the  Greeks,  though  they  have  traxukul  t^ 
them  by  the  terms  Mollia  for  the  Naked^  and  Tntoom  M.lti 
the  Shell-protected  Mollusks.  V  Ji 

Upon  the  revival  of  letters,  we  find  Belon,  RondM  .^ 
Gesner,  and  Aldrovandus  adopting  the  denomioatiow  A  ^  1 
the  antients,  and  Jonston,  in  his  general  compilalioo,  <um  j,\ 
tinning  the  same  under  the  general  terms  of  Eitmf^ma  tf  -* 
Exangtda  aquatica;  and  the  more  particular  ooes,  m  if  _ 
plicabTe  to  the  animals  immediately  under  cousiderttua,  ( 
Mollia  or  MoUusca  and  Testacea  or  Conehylia,  . 

Our  countryman  Jahn  Ray,  who  has  justly  been  qs2I«  ,/^^^ 
the  Precursor  of  Linnseus,  and  whose  systematk  new  4  /'* 
the  subject  of  zoology  are  well  worthj  of  the  attrntiaa  b '^ 
the  student,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  appM  i  v/ 
term  Vermes  or  Worms  to  all  invertebrate  animals  («4  ,  \ 
the  exception  of  Insects  and  Crustaceans),  whoae  bi 
circulating  fluid  is  white,  and  who  employed  the 
Vermes  (MoUusca)  and  Vermes  {Testacea)  to  daofiH 
divisions  of  Aristotle. 

Lister,  in  his  *  Synopsis  Methodica  Conchytiarofli.* 
not  be  considered  as  having  done  much  as  a  syvfen 
and  though  that  zoologist  gave  the  arutomy  of  many 
luscous  animals,  as  had  been  done  by  Fabiua  Colvttw 
fore  him,  and  Willis,  Swammerdam,  and  others  after  b 
little  appears  to  have  been  eflfected  for  a  principle  of  da 
fication  resting  on  their  external  organization  or  tbetr  Ann, 
and  still  less  for  one  resting  on  their  internal  stmccara. 

Linnieus,  in  his  'Natural  Division*  of  Animak  into  ihrt* 
sections,  depending  on  the  structure  of  the  heart  and  ob  tW 
circulating  fluid,  makes  his  third  section  consist  of  tkcw 
animals  which  have  an  unilocular  heart  without  an  avrri* 
(inauritum),  and  a  white  and  cold  circulating  flsid  imnm 
fri^ida,  albida).  This  section  he  separates  into  two  «te- 
visions :  the  first  ( Antennata)  consisting  of  the  Jmsetis  i\^  \ 
secta) ;  the  second  consisting  of  the  Worms  (VcnncaV         I 

The  following  is  his  definition  of  hia  *CUa*  IVw. 
Cor  (Heart)  uniloculare,  inauritum,  sanie  frigida.  Sstrt 
cula  (Respiratory  organs)  obscura.  MaxiG^t  (Jaws)  aaki- 
farice,  varus  variis.  Penes  (Intromissive  generativw  onpsbi 
varii  Hermaphroditis  Androgynis.  Sensus  (Organs ofS«- 
sation)  Tentacula  (C!aput  nullum,  vix  oculi,  doq  nnn. 
Nares).  Tegmenta  (Covering  or  Integument)  caknraa  a^ 
nulla,  nisi  spinee.  Fulcra  (Organs  of  support  or  nettHV 
NulU  pedes  aut  pinno. 

The  class  so  defined—and  the  very  definttkmt  wiQ  fki^ 
how  very  limited  the  knowledge  of  the  stmetim  of  ew^ 
animals  was  in  the  time  of  the  writer— consuta  of  tte  fal- 
lowing orders  in  the  Systema  Natunp," — 1.  ImtsHism.  t 
MoUusea.    3.  Testtum.g,^i^S0qpixi^^^  feM*»*»> 
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ke.  order  Molluica  consists  of  the  following  genera  ar- 
pd  in  the  subdivisions  here  given : — 

MOLLUSCA. 

,  Mouth  above.    Animal  fixing  itself  by  its  base. 
jctinia.    Ascidia. 

Mouth  anterior.  Body  perforated  tcith  a  small  lateral 

nen. 
^max.    Aplysia.    Doris.    Tethis  or  Tethys. 

Mouth   anterior.    Body  surrounded  anteriorly   by 
)ltacles, 
jolothuria.    Terebella. 

Mouth  anterior.    Body  brachicUed^  or  furnished  with 

Triton.     Sepia.    Clio.    LernsDa.    Scyllsea. 
Ft.  Mouth  anterior.    Body  pedaled. 
Aphrodita.    Nereis. 
t.  Mouth  below,  central. 
Medusa.    Astoria  or  Asterias.    Echinus. 
In  the  above  assemblage  of  animals  we  find  a  very  hete- 
eneous  arrangement ;  Mollusca,  RadiatOy  and  the  genus 
n€Ba  (which  last  the  best  authorities  consider  to  be 
staceous),  being  there  collected  together. 
The  order  Ti^^/ot^o,  'Testaceous  simple  mollusks,  covered 
|vith  a  calcareous  shell/  consists  of  the  following  subdivi- 
tions  and  genera : — 

Testacba. 

•  MtUtivalvia. 

Chiton  (Animal  Doris).  Lepas  (Animal  Triton).  Pholas 
{Animal  Ascidia). 

•  •  Bivalvia:  Concha. 

Mya  (Jntmo/ Ascidia).  Solen  (ilntma/ Ascidia).  Tellina 
(Animal  Tethys).  Cardium  (Animal  Tethys).  Mactra 
(Animal  Tethys).  Donax  (Animal  Tethys).  Venus  (Am- 
mat  Tethys).  Spondylus  (Animal  Tethys).  Chama  (Ani- 
mal Tethys).  Area  (Animal  Tethys?).  Ostrea  (Animal 
Tethys).  Anomia  (Animal  Corpus  Ligula,  emarpnata,  dli- 
atOf  ciliis  valvule  superiori  afflxis.  Brachiis  2,  linea- 
rilruSt  corpore  longioribus,  conniventibus,  porrectis,  valvulae 
altemis,  utrinque  ciliaiis,  ciliis  affixis  valvulis  utrisque). 
Mytilus  (Animal  Ascidia?).  Pinna  (Animal  Limax). 
*  ♦  *  Univalvia  Spira  regulari :  Cochlejb. 

Argonauta  (Animal  Sepia).  Nautilus  (Animal— Rumph. 
Mus.,  1. 17,  f.  d).  Conus  (Animal  Limax).  Cyprsaa  (Animal 
JL.imax).  Bulla  (Animal  limax).  Voluta  (Animal  Limax). 
Succinum  (Animal  Limax).  Strombus  (Animal  Liroax). 
lilurex  (Animal  Limax).  Trochus  (Animal  Limax).  Turbo 
iAnimal  Limax).  Helix  (Animal  Limax).  Nerita  (Animal 
Limax).    Haliotis  (Animal  Limax). 

•  *  *  *  Univalvia  absque  spira  regulari. 

Patella  (Animal  Limax).  Dentalium  (Animal  Tere- 
bella). Serpula  (Animal  Terebella).  Teredo  (Animal  Te- 
rebella).   Sabella  (Animal  fiereiB). 

Tliis  arrangement  makes  each  of  the  generic  characters 
reside  in  the  shell,  which  is  treated  as  the  habitation  of  the 
•  animal.*  Any  one  who  examined  this  method  soon 
found  that  it  was  impossible  to  affix  any  definite  idea  to 
many  of  the  inhabiting  animals ;  and  but  a  vague  one  to 
most.  To*the  bulk  of  the  Bivalves  or  Conch te,  a  Tethys  is 
assigned  as  the  animal ;  to  the  bulk  of  the  Univalves  tvith 
a  regular  spire,  a  Limax  or  Slug,  which  last  is  stated  to  be 
the  animal  of  Pinna  among  the  Bivalves;  and  yet  the 
wonder  is  how  Linneeus  approached  so  nearly  to  a  natural 
arrangement  with  the  scanty  materials — for  scanty  they 
were  when  compared  with  the  information  that  we  now 

tossess— which  formed  the  groundwork  of  his  classification. 
Ipon  this  system  almost  aU  scientific  collections  of  Shells 
were  arranged  till  within  these  few  years ;  and  so  bigoted 
were  many  of  the  followers  of  this  great  man,  who  would 
have  been  the  first  to  remodel  his  arrangement  as  new  light 
poured  in  upon  him,  that  every  attempt  at  adopting  the 
views  of  Cuvier,  Lamarck,  and  others,  and  even  those  of 
Brugui&re,  founded  upon  the  structure  of  the  animals,  was 
for  a  long  time  resisted,  and  almost  resented  as  a  presump- 
tuous attempt  at  *  genus-making.' 

Daubenton  had  read  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris 
a  memoir  on  the  systematic  distribution  of  Shells,  in  which, 
whilst  he  admitted  that  an  acouaintance  wiih  these  alone 
might  suffice  for  arrangement,  he  remarked  that  a  know- 
ledge of  the  animals,  or  soft  parts,  was  indispensable  for 
forming  a  complete  system  of  conchology  and  a  natural  dis- 


tribution of  these  exuvice.  But  though  this  indefatigable 
anatomist  broached  this  opinion,  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
carried  his  plan  into  execution. 

.  Guettard  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  carried  out 
the  suggestion  of  Daubenton ;  for  in  1 756  he  read  a  memoir 
inserted  in  the 'Transactions*  of  the  same  Academy, and 
therein  established  upon  sound  principles  the  necessity,  iu 
forming  a  classification  of  shells,  of  having  recourse  to  the 
animal^  or  soft  parts  which  they  enclose,  and  a  part  of 
which  the  shells  are.  He  did  more ;  for  he  well  charac- 
terised, upon  the  principle  advocated  by  him,  several  genera, 
especially  among  the  Univalves,  as  they  were  then  called. 
And  although  he  acknowledges  that  liis  information  with 
regard  to  the  Bivalves  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
carry  out  his  views  in  the  same  manner  with  regard  to  them, 
he  observes  that  they  must  be  susceptible  of  being  charac- 
terised with  reference  to  the  animals,  or  soft  parts,  as  well 
as  the  Bivalves.  Guettard  further  pointed  out  the  divi- 
sion of  shells  into  Terrestrial,  Ftuviatile,  and  Marine,  and 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
operculum.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  obser- 
vations determined  d*Argenville  to  add  to  his  second  edition 
of  •  Conchyliologie '  (1757)  a  number  of  figures  of  the  ani- 
mals, or  soft  parts,  under  the  name  of  Zoomorphoses ; 
these,  it  is  true,  are  many,  if  not  all  of  them,  very  bad. 

The  principles  of  Guettard  were  in  the  sameyear  (1757) 
more  extensively  applied  by  Adanson  in  his  *  Histoirc  Na- 
turelle  du  S^ni^l—CoquillagesJ  He  distinguishes  all 
the  external  parts  of  the  animals  and  the  shells.  In  the 
Univalve  Shells,  as  they  were  then  called,  or,  as  Adanson 
denominates  them,  the  Limapons,  he  points  out  the  whorls 
(spires),  the  apex  (soromet),  the  aperture,  the  operculum, 
&c. ;  and  in  the  Bivalves,  under  the  name  of  Conques,  he 
treats  of  the  valves,  which  he  terms  battans,  and  notices 
their  equality  or  ineijuality— whether  they  shut  close  or 
gape  at  any  point— the  hinge,  and  the  number  and  form  of 
the  teeth  composing  it,  with  the  cavities  which  they  form 
— the  ligament,  considering  it  as  to  form  and  situation — the 
muscles,  or  rather  muscular  impressions  with  regard  to 
their  figure,  size,  and  number ;  the  nacre,  &c.  Out  of  the 
modifications  of  these  parts  of  the  bivalve  shell  he  fornos 
divisions — as  five  depending  on  the  variations  of  the  hinge ; 
three  depending  upon  the  relative  situations  of  the  liga- 
ment externally,  internally,  &c. ;  three  depending  upon  the 
modifications  of  muscular  attachment,  viz.  Conques  with 
one  muscular  attachment,  Conques  with  two  muscular  at- 
tachments, and  Conques  with  three  muscular  attachments ; 
and  three  depending  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
nacre  and  its  modifications. 

In  the  animals,  or  soft  parts,  of  the  Limapofis,  he  directs 
his  attention  to  five  principal  parts. 

1.  The  tentacula,  or  tentacles,  which  he  names  horns 
(comes),  and  which  he  considers  with  regard  to  their  num- 
ber and  shape  as  furnishing  specific  character,  according  as 
they  are  absent,  or  as  there  are  two  or  four,  or  according  to 
their  conical  or  cylindrical  form,  the  absence  or  presence  of 
convexity  (renfiement)  at  their  origin,  and  their  situation  at 
the  root,  or  at  the  extremity  of  the  head. 

2.  The  eyes — their  absence  or  presence ;  and  in  the  latter 
case,  their  situation  upon  the  head  at  the  internal  side  of 
the  root  of  the  tentacles,  behind  the  tentacles,  towards 
their  internal  side,  at  the  origin  of  the  tentacles  on  their 
external  side,  above  the  root  of  the  tentacles  on  their  ex- 
ternal side,  at  the  middle  of  the  tentacles  on  their  external 
side,  and  at  the  summit  of  the  tentacles. 

3.  The  mouth,  as  provided  with  two  jaws  without  a  pro- 
boscis, or  with  a  proboscis  without  jaws. 

4.  The  trachea,  or  respiratory  orifice,  as  formed  by  a  sim- 
ple hole  situated  on  one  of  the  sides  of  the  animal,  or  by  a 
long  pipe  which- has  its  exit  near  the  back. 

5.  The  foot,  according  as  it  is  divided  by  a  transverse  flur- 
row  at  its  anterior  part,  or  not. 

The  Conques  are  reprded  by  Adanson  with  reference  to 
four  principal  parts,  viz. : 

1.  The  mantle,  which  may  be  either  divided  all  round 
into  two  lobes,  or  divided  on  one  side  only,  or  form  a  sac, 
open  only  at  the  two  opposite  extremities. 

2.  The  trachea,  or  tube,  which  may  be  either  single,  and 
in  the  form  of  an  aperture,  double  in  the  form  of  apertures, 
double  in  the  form  of  separate  and  distinct  pipes,  or  doubl« 
in  the  form  of  united  pipes. 

3.  The  foot  null,  or  not  appearing  externally,  or  appe«^ 
ing  externally. 
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4.  The  byssui,  or  threads,  whkh  exist  in  some  species, 
and  do  not  exist  in  others. 

The  shells  which  he  had  observed  at  Senegal  are  figured 
and  distributed  generally  in  the  foUowing  order,  under  two 
frmilies 

Family  1. 

LiMAfONS. 

#!• 
LimapoM  Unhalvea. 
Genera:— Cymbium.  Bulinus  (Physa  of  the  modems). 
Coretus  (Phinorbis  of  Guettard;.  Pedines  (Auricula  of 
Lamarck).  Cochlea  (Bulimus  of  Bruguiere).  Lepos  (Pa- 
tella of  modem  authors  and  also  embracing  the  Chitons). 
Haliotis.  Yetus  ( VoluU  of  Lamarck,  Cymba  of  Brodorip). 
Torebra.  Porcellana  (Marginella  and  Oliva  of  authors). 
Cyprwa.  Poribolus  (Young  of  Cypraa  and  small  Margi- 
nolUo). 

$IL 

Limafom  OpereuUs. 

Strombus  (Conus  of  the  modems).  Purpura  (including, 
with  the  trae  Purpura,  Dolium,  Cassidaria,  Murex,  Strom- 
bus  of  the  moderns,  some  MitrsD.  &c.).  Buccinum.  Ceri- 
thium.    Vermetus.    Trochus.    Turbo.    Natica.    Nerita. 

The  Conquei  are  also  divided  into  two  sections. 

Conques  Bivalvei. 
Genera:— Ostreum  (Ostreaof  the  modems).  Jataronus 
(Spondylus?  of  the  moderns).  Peraa  (including  Mytilus. 
Modiola,  Avicula,  Pinna,  and  Cardita).  Chama  (including 
Venus,  C^therea,  Mactra,  Cardita,  and  some  of  Solen ;  but 
apparonUy  none  of  the  Cham«  of  modem  authors).  Tellina 
(Donax  of  the  modems).  Pectunculus  (including  Cardium, 
Area,  and  some  true  Pectunculi  of  Lamarck).    Solen. 

$  IL 

Canquet  Multivaives. 

Pholas.    Teredo. 

Such  is  the  system  of  Adanson ;  and  although  it  presenU 

errors,  which  would  very  probably  have  been  avoided  by  so 

good  an  observer,  if  he  nad  lived  at  a  later  period,  when 
tiis  branch  of  knowledge  became  better  known,  we  must 
allow  him  the  merit  of  beine  the  first  who  practically  ap- 
plied the  principle  of  classification  based  on  the  structure 
of  the  soft  as  w^  as  the  hard  parts,  or,  in  other  words,  on 
the  organisation  of  the  animal  and  shell. 

(^iW>y.  a  physician  of  Paris,  applied  the  same  principle 
to  his  little '  T^tise  on  the  Terrestrial  and  Fluviatile  Shells ' 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  His  genera  of  Univalves 
amount  to  five  only,  vis.  Ancyius,  Cochlea,  Buccinum, 
Ptanorbit,  and  Nerttcu  His  genera  of  Bivalves  consist  of 
two,  CAoma  and  Mytilus;  in  the  first  of  which  he  places 
CycloM,  and  in  the  second  an  Anodon  and  a  Unio, 

Muller,  the  Dane,  presented  soologists  with  a  system 
founded  on  the  same  principle,  which,  whilst  it  wss  more 
complete  than  that  of  Guettard,  inasmuch  as  it  extended 
to  all  conchyliferous  animals,  was  less  natural  than  that  of 
Adanson,  and  altogether  inferior  to  it,  as  far  as  Adanson*s 
went ;  but  it  was  much  more  elaborate,  and  demands  a  great 
share  of  praise.  The  author  of  the  Zoologia  Danica,  in  his 
*  Vermium  terrestrium  et  tluviatilium  Historia,*  adopts 
three  primary  divisions— C^nrro/iw#,  BivtUvet,  and  Mulii- 
valves. 

He  divides  the  Univalves  into  three  sections :— > 

1.  Those  testaceous  univalves  whose  shell  is  pierced 
through  and  through;  and  in  this  section  he  places  the 
Echini  and  Dentalium, 

2.  Those  which  have  a  very  large  aperture,  consisting  of 
Akera  {Bulla  of  modern  zoologists),  Argonauta,  Bulla 
(Physa  of  Drapamaud  and  othersX  Buccinum  {Limn€ta  of 
the  modems),  Carychium,  Vertigo,  Turtto,  Helix,  Ptanor- 
bis,  Ancylus,  Patetla,  and  Haliotis, 

3.  Operculated  testaceous  uni\'alves,  in  which  he  places 
the  genera  Tritonium  {Buccinum  of  Linnsus),  TYochus, 
Nerila,  Vahata,  and  Servula. 

The  Bivalves  are  divided  by  the  same  author  into  two 
•ections  only:  the  1st  consisting  of  those  which  have  a 
toothed  hinge,  including  Terebratula,  a  new  genus;  the 
Snd,  of  those  which  have  a  toothless  hinge,  including  two 
new  genera,  Anomia  and  Pecten^  which  he  separates  firom 
th«  oysters. 


The  Multivalves  comprise  the  genera  ChUom,  LtptKmd 

Pholas. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  to  thcar  vAm 
(among  whom  we  do  not  include  Muller,  whose  vatu 
appeared  subsequently,  nor  Geof&oy,  whose  Ucatiae  spy  u  I 
nearly  simultaneously)  we  owe  the  amended  vnoj^iBstt 
of  LinniDUs  as  it  finally  appeared  in  his  hut  edttioa  cf  lb 
Systema  Naiuns  (the  12th,  1767),  and  aa  we  haveciwa 
above.  In  the  earlier  editions  the  term  Molimsca  does  b« 
seem  to  have  occurred  to  him.  The  naked  raollosks  are  d» 
tributed  among  the  order  Zoophytes,  of  bis  dass  Fermsa, 
and  the  testaceous  mollusks  formed  his  tfainl  order  of  ihss 
class,  Testacea*  Among  the  fint  we  find  TtlAfe,  uadtf 
which  he  arranged  the  HolothuritB;  and  Xiomx  ioA  SfpM, 
which  he  plao^  near  the  Hydrte*  *  The  seoond  wen  nwi 
yet  divided  into  Univalves  and  Bicahes.  The  geacn 
Patella  and  Cochlea  setai  to  have  embraced  all  the  UkW 
nated  univalves ;  and  Cyjanea,  Haliotis,  and  SatdOms,  tk« 
simple  univalves.  All  tne  Bivalves  appear  to  be  eollscted 
under  the  term  Concha;  and  the  Aseuaa^,  under  tke  mmm 
of  Microcosmus,  seem  to  have  found  a  place  imdv  Jiis  Tm* 
tacea. 

It  is  in  the  tenth  edition  (1758)  that  we  fint  trace  coo- 
sidereble  augmentations,  which  increased  in  the  laal  that 
received  the  correction  of  the  ^reat  Swedish  natnralK's 
own  hand,  and  which  appeared  m  three  volumes :  the  Im 
part  of  the  first  volume  bein^  published  in  17S6 ;  the  aeooad 
part  of  that  volume,  containmg  the  Inseeta  and  Vsrwm,  a 
1767;  the  second  volume,  containing  the  piaata  {Rsgmm 
Vegeiabile),  in  1 767 ;  and  the  third,  containing  the  mmtak 
{Regnum  Lapideum),  in  1768.  Adanson*a  work  was  pob- 
lished  at  Pans  in  1757,  ten  yean  before  the  aeeood  p«t  «l 
the  second  volume  of  the  last  edition  of  the  Sjsteam  AV 
tura.  But  Linnnus  appeara  to  have  only  profited  by  the 
laboura  of  Guettard  and  Adanson  to  add  to  the  genera  «f 
the  orden  Mollusca  and  Testacea  of  hb  Vermes,  aad  to 
define  them  more  closely.  GeoSroy*s  publicatioo  appesfed 
nearly  at  the  same  time  with  his  own  last  edition.  Tlie 
object  of  LinnoQUs  seems  to  have  been  to  establish  a  nomen- 
clature and  form  a  system  of  conchology  resting  oo  Ibe 
modifications  of  structure  in  the  shell  alone:  in  &ctaa 
arbitrary  svstem  which  has  now  generally  given  way  to  sys- 
tems founded  upon  more  natural  principles. 

Pallas  {Misceilaftea  Zoologica,  1766)  seems  to  have  Wca 
the  first  to  point  out  the  unsteady  foundation  oo  wfaick  the 
system  of  Linn»us  rested.  He  shows  that  the  lubdinMWi 
of  the  testaceous  mollusks,  as  adopted  by  Lin  mens  and  ha 
followen.  resting  on  the  shell  only,  without  tAking  the  am* 
mal  into  consideration,  is  far  from  natural ;  and,  in  that  spvil 
of  prophecy  which  is  now  fulfilled,  he  remarks  that  it  caoaot 
be  preserved. 

Bmguidre,  nevertheless,  weighing  the  ffraat  inffncDei 
which  the  svstem  of  Linnesus  had  exercised  on  loology  in 
general,  and  the  powerful  aid  which  it  aiforded  to  the  lAa* 
dent  of  that  science,  clung,  in  his  Dictionnaire  dm  IWs, 
to  the  method  of  the  Swede  in  so  many  points  that  be  may 
be  said  almost  to  have  done  little  more  tnan  imitate  fam. 

Bmguidre  admits  the  division  of  the  two  orden  Mellaa- 
cotis  Worms  and  Testaceous  Worms.  The  first  of  these  he 
subdivides  into  two  sections,  aocoiding  to  the  prewone  er 
absence  of  tentacula,  and  consequently  jumbles  tegcchcr  a 
very  heterogeneous  mass  of  animals ;  for  the  saint  ivasoa 
his  second  section  is  even  more  heterogeneotu  than  the  first. 
He  however  separates  into  a  distinct  order  the  Echtai  and 
Star/lshes. 

In  the  second  order,  or  thkt  of  I'estaceous  Wonns.  thongh 
the  Linnesan  principle  is  kept  in  view,  the  genera  are  more 
multiplied  and  their  charactera  better  defined ;  and  as  Bra* 
gui^  is  one  of  those  authora  who  has  greatly  contribntod 
to  the  advancement  of  this  branch  of  soology.  we  shall  gn« 
an  outline  of  his  system  of  conchology. 

He,  like  Linnceus,  divides  the  Testaceous  Worsss  into 
three  sections,  according  to  the  number  of  the  valves. 

In  the  first  {MultivcJves)  he  places  the  Chitons,  Baiamms^ 
and  Anatifa  (Lepas  of  Liunieus),  Teredo,  Fistuhma^  Phuttss, 
Char  (a  new  and  imaginary  genus),  Anomia,  and  Crsma. 
We  here  have  for  the  fint  time  a  separation  of  the  Pbdon- 
culated  and  Sessile  types  of  the  Cimpeds  (Campflosomaim 
and  Acamptosomata)  pointed  out  under  the  generic  appella- 
tions of  Anatifa  and  BcUanus,  and  the  new  genera  Hsfa  * 
and  Crania, 

The  Bivalves  (second  section)  arc  divided  into  the  i 
Itr  and  irregular. 
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Among  the  Regular  Bivahfes  are  three  new  genera,  viz. 
AeardOt  rlacunOf  and  Pema, 

The  Irreguiar  Bivalves  contain  the  new  genera  Trigania, 
Men  (previously  separated  from  the  oysters  hy  MiiUer 
and  PoliX  Tridacna^  Cardita  (formed  at  the  expense  of 
Chamot  linn.),  and  Terebratukii  containing  a  division  of 
Anomiiu 

The  Univalves  are  subdivided  into  the  Umioeulart  or  those 
without  any  partitions,  and  the  Muliilocular,  or  those  which 
tre  furnishea  with  regular  partitions  or  eepta. 

The  Unilocular  Univalves  without  a  regular  spire  con- 

laio  Patella  and  Fissurella,  divided  for  the  first  time,  and, 

notwithstanding  the  observations  of  Pallas,  DentaHum,  Ser- 

pula,  StliquariOt  and  Aspergillum^  among  others ;  Fissu- 

'  rellot  Siliqmria^  and  Amergillum  being  new. 

'     The  Unilocular  Univalves  with  a  regular  spire  present 

a  less  heterogeneous  assemblage.    We  find  among  them 

Voluta  reduced  to  a  more  unirorm  genus  by  withdrawing 

from  it  some  of  the  widely  different  species  which  Linnieus 

had  oongregated  under  that  name,  and  the  following  new 

I  genera:  Ovida  (or  rather  Ovulum),  Oliva,  Purpura,  Cassis^ 

\  Terebra,  FUsus^  Cerithiunh  Bulimus,  Pkmorlns,  and  Natica. 

The  Midtilocular  Univalves  not  noticed  by  Linnseus,  but 

pointed  out  by  Breyn  or  Breynius  of  Danzig,  in  his  Disser- 

tatio  de  PolythalamOs,  nova  Testaceorum  Classe  (1732), 

comprise  the  genera  Camerina,  Ammonites,  and  OrthoceraSt 

tt  the  expense  of  the  gjenus  Nautilus  of  Linnseus. 

Gmelin,  whose  edition  of  Linnseus  appeared  about  the 
same  time  with  the  work  of  Bruguidre,  requires  but  little 
notice.  Four  or  five  new  genera  were  added  to  the  Systema 
Natura,  which  received  in  this  edition  a  great  number  of 
species,  too  many  of  them  added  carelessly  and  in  a  manner 
to  create  confusion,  instead  of  dissipating  it. 

In  1791  Poli  published  the  first  volume  of  his  splendid 
vork,  Testacea  utriusque  SidUm  eorumque  Historia  et 
Jnatome.  Of  the  care  with  which  the  details  are  wrought 
out,  and  the  magnificence  and  accuracy  with  which  they 
ire  illustrated,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  But 
while  Poli  avoids  the  errors  of  those  who  sought  to  esta- 
blish a  system  of  testaceous  moUusks  on  the  structure  of 
the  shell  alone,  he  runs  into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  rests 
his  arrangement  on  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal  onl^,  with- 
sQt  anyreiferenoe  to  the  hard  part  or  shelL  He  divides  the 
Moliusea  into  three  orders:—!.  Mollusca  hrachiata^Sepiw 
8tc.  of  Linnseus,  and  the  Tritons  and  Serpulee  of  the  same 
Kithor).  2.  Mollusca  reptantia  (Gastropods  of  the  more 
inodem  authors).  3.  Mollusca  subsiUentia  (Multivalves  and 
Bivalves  of  the  old  school,  and  characterised  as  being  pro- 
vided with  a  long  foot,  as  being  fixed  to  rocks  or  firee,  and 
u  always  wanting  a  head  and  eyes). 
Of  these  families  the  most  natural  are  the  Bivalves,  and  their 
irraDgement  is  based  upon  the  structure  of  important  parts. 
Little  seems  to  have  been  done  for  the  science  from  1789 
!o  1798,  a  period  which  included  the  French  revolution 
tod  its  reign  of  terror ;  but  in  1 798  a  new  era  commenced, 
iiul  Greorge  Cuvier  published  his  Tableau  Elimentaire  de 
^Histoire  Naturelle  des  Animaux,  This  great  man,  clearly 
Perceiving  that  Guettard,  Adanson,  Greonroy,  MuUer,  and 
^oli  took  a  right  view  of  the  principles  of  clai^cation  when 
hey  proposed  the  organisation  of  the  animal  as  its  basis, 
dopted  that  method,  and  united,  as  Pallas  had  done,  under 
be  name  of  Mollusca  both  the  Vermes  {Mollusca)  and 
'Vermes  {Testacea)  of  Linnseus.  (Considering  the  alienee 
r  presence  of  a  shell  as  a  contingency  of  secondary  import- 
Qce,  he  divided  the  Mollusca  into  three  sections, — the 
^ephalopodoue  Mollusca,  the  Gastropodous  Mollusca,  and 
^  Acephalous  Mollusca,  Finally  he  arranged  this  *  Second 
■rand  Division  of  the  Animal  Kingdom*  in  six  classes,  and 
are  the  following  method  in  his  last  edition  of  the  Regne 
!m»iia/(1830). 

MOLLUSCA. 
QassL 

CXPHALOFODA. 

I.  Sepia  of  Linnssus,  containing  the  following  genera  and 
ib?enera :  Octopus,  Polypus,  ETedone,  Argouauta,  Belle- 
^phon,  Loligo,  Loligopsis,  Onychoteuthis,  Sepiola,  Sepio- 
uthis,  and  the  Cuttles  properly  so  called,  viz.  Sepia  of 
tmarck. — 2.  Nautilus  of  Liunnus,  containing  Spirula, 
tt  Nautili  properly  so  called  (Nautilus  jpompilius,  &c.), 
ituu%  i.ortolus,  and  Ortboceras. — 3.  Befemnites,  includ- 
S  Actinocomax?*. — 4.  Ammonites,  including  the  Ammo- 

'  la  Um  tni  Actanocomax  to  inclnded  in  the  leetioii  appropriated  to  the 
miB«J«mBitM.thoaihittoipokeiiorasa|eiiiu.  In  the 'Table  M6thodi(|iM' 
iaoocMtt  la  prlnMai sftnu%  tiot t  lubgtnusi  * 


nites  properly  so  called  (Simplegades  of  De  MontlbrtX 
Planites  of  Ue  Haan,  C^ratites,  Orbulites,  Gbbites,  Gonia- 
tites,  Pelagus,  Scaphites,  Baculites  (Tiranites,  Rhabdites, 
IcthyorarcolitesX  Hamites,  Turrilites  (the  last  with  M. 
Audouin's  doubt). — 5.  Cainmiia(Nummulites  of  LamarckX 
with  their  infinity  of  genera.   [Fobaminxfxra.] 

aassn. 

FTEROFODA. 

1,  Clio.  2,  CymbuUa.  3,  Pneumodermon,  4,  Limacina, 
5,  HyaketL  6,  Cleodora,  including  Creseis,  Cuvieria,  Psyche, 
and  Eiirybia,  of  M.  Rang,  and  perhaps  Triptera  of  Quoy 
and  Gaimard.    7,  Pyrgo  (fossil). 

Class  in. 

GASTEROPODA. 

.Order  1. 
Pulmonifera. 

5  1. 
Pulmonifera  Terrestria. 
1,  Limax,  including  Limax  properly  so  called.  Arion, 
Vaginulus.  Testacella  and  Parmacella.  2,  Helix,  includ- 
ing Helix  properly  so  called.  Vitrina  (Helicolimax  of  F6- 
russac).  Bulimus.  Pupa.  Chondrus  and  Succinea.  3, 
Clausilia.  4,  Achatina  (including  Polyphemus  of  De 
Montfort). 

Pulmonifera  Aquatica. 
1,  Onchidium,    2,  Planorbis.    3,  Limmeus  or  Ldmruea. 

4,  Physa,  near  which  Cuvier  would  place  Scarabus  of  De 
Montfort.  5,  Auricula,  including  Carychium  of  De  F6rua- 
sac«    7,  Melampus  {Conovulus,  lam.) 

Order  2. 
Nudibranchiata. 
1,  Doris.    2,  Onchidoris.    3,  Plocamoceros.   4,  Polycera* 

5,  Tritonia.  6,  Thethys  or  Tethys,  7,  ScyHeea.  8,  Gteti- 
cus,  9,  Lamogerus.  10,  Eolidia,  11,  Cavolina,  12, 
Flabellina.  13,  Tergipes,  14,  Busiris.  15,  Plaoobran- 
chus. 

Order  3. 


1,  Phyllicka. 


Infbrobranchiata. 
2,  DiphylUdia. 
Order  4. 
Tectibranchiata. 


1,  Pteurobranchufi.  2,  Pteurobranch€ea  {Pteurobran- 
chtdium  of  De  BUunville).  3,  Aplysia.  4,  Dolabella,  5, 
Notarchus,  6,  Bursatella.  7,  Akera,  including  Bullsa, 
Bulla,  and  the  Akersa  properly  so  called  (Doridium  of 
Meckel,  and  Lobaria  of  De  Blainville),  8,  Gastropteron. 
9,  Umbrella. 

Order  5. 

Heteropoda.  (Lam.) 

These  were  all  comprised  by  Forskal  under  his  genus 
Plerotrachea,  and  comprehend 

1,  Carinaria.  2,  Atlanta,  3,  Firola.  4,  the  Timoriennes 
of  Quoy  and  GUimard.  5,  the  Monophores  of  the  same. 
IViylliroe  of  F€Toa  is  placed  here,  but  wUh  doubt 

Order  6. 

Pectinibranchiata. 

Family  of  Trochoids. 

1,  Trochus  (including  Tectus,  Calcar.  Rotella,  C!anthan- 
dus,  Infundibulum,  Telesoopium,  Solarium,  and  Euompha- 
lus).  2,  Turbo,  including,  as  genera  and  subgenera.  Turbo 
properly  so  called  (which  comprises  both  Turbo  and  Mele- 
agns  of  De  Montfort),  Delphinula,  Pleurotomaria,  Turri- 
tella,  Scalaria ;  together  with  certain  terrestrial  and  fresh- 
water subgenera,  vis. :  Cyclostoma,  Valvata,  and  Paludina ; 
and  the  Allowing:  Littorina,  Monodon,  Phasianella,  Am- 
pullaria  (including  Lanistos  of  De  Montfort),  Helicina,Me- 
lania,  Rissoa,Melanopsis,  Pirena,  Acteon  (Tornatella,  Lam.), 
Pyramidella,  Janthina,  Nerita,  Natica,  Peloronta,  Velates, 
Neritina,  and  Clithon. 

Family  of  Capuloids. 

1,  Capulus  (Pileopsis  of  Lamarck).    2,  Hipponyx,    3, 

Crepidula*     4,  Pileolus.     5,  Navicella  (Cimber  of   De 

Montfort).    6,  Calyptrtea,    7,  Siphonaria,    8,  Sigaretus* 

9,  CoriocelUh    10,  Cryptosoma*    gitized  by  ^^jjkjvjwi\^ 
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Family  of  Buooinoids. 
1,  Conui,  %  Cyprcea.  3,  Otmlat  or  rather  Ovulum,  in- 
oluding  Volya  (Raoius  ?)  and  Calpurnus  of  De  Montfort. 
4,  Terebellum,  5.  Foluia,  including  Oliva,  Volvaria,  the 
true  Volut»  (suhdivided  by  Broderip*  into  Cymba—Cym- 
bium  of  De  Montf.— Melo,  and  Voluta),  Marginella,  Colum- 
bella,  Mitra,  and  Cancellaria.  6,  Buccinum^  including  Buc- 
cinum  of  Bruguidre,  NaflH^  Ebuma,  Ancillaria,  ]Dolium 
(the  Tuns,  and  Partridge  Tuns),  Harpa^  Purpura,  Unieor- 
nus  (Monocerosy  Laui.),  RioinuJa  (Sistrum  of  De  Mootf.), 
Conoholepas,  CaMis,  Cattidaria  (Morio  of  De  Montf.),  and 
Torebra.  7,  Cerithiwn  (including  Potamides).  8,  Mttrex, 
including  Murex,  Bnig^  which  comprises  the  Murices  pro- 
perly so  called  (Murex,  De  Montf),  and  Brontes,  Typhis, 
Qiicoreus,  Aauillus,  Lotorinm,  Triton,  and  Trophon  of  the 
same ;  Ranella  (including  ApoUon  of  De  Montf) ;  Fusus 
(including  Fusus  and  Latirus  of  De  Montf.) ;  Struthiolaria ; 
Pleurotoma;  Clavatula;  Pyrula  (including  Fulgur  of  De 
Montf.),  and  Fasciolaria.  9,  8trombu$  (including  Strombus, 
Lam.,  Pteroceras,  Rostellaria,  and  Hippochrenes). 

Order  7. 
Tubulibranchiata. 
1,  VerfMtM9^  including  Vermilia.    2,  Magilui.    3,  Silt" 

Orders. 
Scutibranchiata. 
1,  HalioHs,  including  Padollus  as  a  subgenus,  and  Sto- 
matta.    2,  FiMtm-elia,    3,  Emarginula  (Palmarium  of  De 
Montfort).    4,  Ptirmophorus  (Scutus  of  De  Montfort). 
Order  8. 
Cyclobranchiata. 
1,  PtUella.  -2,  Chiton. 

QassIV. 

ACEPBALA. 

Order  1. 

Acephala  Testaoea  (with  four  branchial  feuUl^  or 
..eaflets). 

Family  of  Ostraceans. 

1,  Acardo.f  Brug.,  or  Ostraciies,  La  Peyrouse,  including 
Radiolites,  Spheerulites,  Calceola,  Hippurites,  and  Bate- 
lites.  2.  0*/r«i,  Linn.,  includinir  Ostrea,  Brug..  GryphsDa, 
Pecten,  Lima,  and  Pedum.  3,  Hinnites.  4,  Piagiostoma. 
5,  Faehytea.  6,  Dianehora,  7,  Podopsis.  8,  Anomia,  9, 
Piacuna,  10,  Spondylus,  from  which  Lamarck  has  sepa- 
rated Plicatula.  \\,  Malleus.  12,  fCulseth.  13,  P&rna, 
from  which  have  been  separated  Crenatula,  Gervillia,  Ino- 
ceramus,  (^tillus,  and  Pulvinites.  14,  Btheria.  15,  Avi- 
cula,  including  Margarita.  16,  Pinna.  17,  Area^  Linn., 
including  Area,  Lam.,  Cucullsea,  Pectunculus,  and  Nucula. 
18,  Trigonia. 

Family  of  Mytilaceans. 

1,  Mytilus,  Linn.,  including  Modiola  and  Lithodomus  2, 
Anodon,  including  Iridina,  Dipsas,  &c.  3,  Unio,  including 
Hyria  and  Castalia.  4,  Cardita.  5,  Cypricardia,  and  the 
Coralliophaga  of  M.  de  Blaiuville,  Venericardia^  and  Craa- 
taiella  (Faphia,  Roiss.). 

Family  of  Chamaoeans. 
1,  ChamOf  Linn.,  including  Tridacna,  Hippopus,  Chama 
(Brug.),  Dioeras,  and  Isocardia. 

Familyof  Cardiaoeans. 
1,  Can/rum,  including  Hemicardium.  2,D(max.  3,  Cy- 
elaa,  including  Cyrena,  Cyprina,  and  Galathsea.  4,  Corbts, 
Cuv.,  Fimbria^  Megerle.  5,  Tellina.  6,  Loripet,  7,  Lucina. 
8,  UnguHna.  9,  Vmm^  including  Astarte  (Cfrassina,  Lam.), 
Cythenea,  Oapsa,  and  Petricola.     10,  Corbula.   11,  Mactra. 

Family  of  the  Enfermfei. 
I.  Mya^  including  Lutraria,  Anatina,  Solemya,  Glycyme- 
ris,  Panopea,  and  Pandora.    2,  Byssomya.    3,  Hiaiella.  4, 
SoUn^  including  Sanguinolaria,  Psammobia,  and  Psammo- 
thca.    '5,  Pholat.     6,   Teredo,    7,  Pistulana.    8,  GoitrO' 
ehttna.    9,  Teredina.     10,  Clavagella.    W^Aipergillum. 
Order  2. 
Acephala  without  shells. 
Ist  Family  (Simple). 
1,  Biphorot  including  Thalia,  Salpa,  and  Dagysa.    2, 


1,  Zll^fVMf. 

eidea. 


*  )tt  th«  '  K^gor  Antmal.*  '  Sowerb.'  U  vrroneoosly  printed  ft*  'Brod.* 
t  The  spMtM  Ajnir«d  by  Bru(.. '  Earjclop.«*  pi  17S.  81  1. 1.  3,  lippMtt 
loOitog  but  a  doukU  epipkycU  of  Um  TciWbcv  of  «  Cftac«U, 


Aaeidia,  Inclttdlng  Cynthia,  Phallutia,  GUt^Uiita.  laA  U^ 
tenia. 

2.  Family  (Aggregate). 

1,  BotryUui.    2,  Pyro$oma.    3,  FolyclimmL 
ClaasV. 
Brachiopoda. 

,^ _,  TBTibratula^  includinf  SsihlBr  aad  TW^ 

3,  OrbietfdfUi  including  Diacina  and  Cnaib 
Qass  YL 

CiRRHOPOOA. 

(Lopas  and  Triton,  Linn.) 

1,  Anatifa,  including  Pentalasmis.  PoUiemai,  Ontts^ 
Otion,  and  Tetralasmis.  2,  Balanm^  inditdiBg  Acass^ 
Conia,  Awma,  Pyrgoma,  Ochthoaia»  CreoM,  ConcttU,  Tu^ 
bicinella,  and  Diadema. 

Such  is  the  method  finally  proposed  br  dmer;  •M 
while  perusing  it,  the  reader  shonld  remomber  that  be  h»^ 
the  advantage  of  reference  to  almost  evety  astfacr  of  ik^^ 
who  had  written  on  the  subleet,  down  to  the  ymi  UM 
Not  that  this  at  all  detracts  ftoa  the  exoeUent  uaa  whid 
he  has  made  of  the  materiab  at  bis  command,  and  Ibe  ipar  < 
philosophical  views  which  he  took  of  thia  intmala  dcpan 
ment  of  loology. 

We  must  now  go  back  to  1798,  when  Luniek  b«pa  hi 
publications  on  tM  MoUusoa,  by  a  paper  in  wUcb  be  m 
parated  the  great  genus  Sepia  into  three  geoeta ;  and  j 
1 799  be  gave  to  the  world  his  /VocAnowiitof  aaew  thmtin 
tion  of  shells,  wherein  he  established  aerefal  aew  ^eaeg 
In  this  work  he  states  his  adhesion  to  the  mnapMs  sa^ 
views  of  Bruguidre,  whilst  profiting  by  the  trtisci  vaUi>w  4 
Cuvier  as  to  the  organixation  of  toe  inimaK  bat  nsBsrV 
that  he  has  been  compelled  to  restrict  Hill  ««•  tWt  eu 
racters  of  the  genera,  and  conse<}ttently  to  angmtnt  iM 
number.  In  1801,  when  he  published  hia  Amxmma*^ 
vertibrest  he  seems  to  have  been  convinced  of  the  jttc/v  i 
the  views  of  Cuvier :  and  no  longer  eonfining  his  atmsi-^ 
to  the  shells,  he  followed  very  nearly  the  axanpk  of  tb 
great  loologist,  and  rested  his  system  upon  tbsof|ami»:-  \ 
of  the  soft  parts,  as  well  as  on  the  form  of  the  SheBrf* 
animal.  The  Ist  vol.  of  the  last  edition,  which  rtecivvd  r 
corrections  of  Lsmarck's  own  hand,  was  pubbibeH  n  *.»'.| 
and  the  last  vol.  in  1822:*  the  following 
ment  left  by  him. 

Before  we  enter  unon  that  part  of  the  wfttma  wb**j 
strictness  belongs  to  the  subject  before  un  >&  wiU  bt  r 
ary  to  give  a  succinct  view  of  Lamarck's  / 
he  divides  into  three  orders  :— 

I.  The  Apod  Annelids,  containing  the  Hin^mif  \ 
Leeches,  and  the  Lumbridd^  or  Worms  (Rchnrtci^ 

n.  The  Antennated  Annelids,  containing 
tida,  the  NereidideBt  the  Eumddid^^  and  the  4 ' 

III.  The  Sedentary  Annelids,  containing  Um^ 
which  include  Arenicola  and  Siliquaria;  the/ 
which  include  CHymene  and  Dentalium ;  the  AwfkairMid 
which  comprise  Pectinaria,  Sabellaria,  TereUki  sari  ^i 
phitrite,  and  the  SenmUda  (Spirorbb,  Serpak,  V«m^ 
Craleolsria,  and  Magilus).  i 

The  Annelid*  immediately  precede  Laaaick'b  Gm  I 

CiRRHlPKDES. 

Order  I. 

Seesile  Cirrkipedeu 

(  \.    With  a  quadrivalve  opercttlsa. 

Genera  :—Tubicinella.    Coronula.     Balanos.    Atfica 

§  2.    With  a  bivalve  operculum. 

Pyrgoma.     Creutia. 

Order  2. 
Pedunculated  Cirrfupedee. 
(   1.    Body  completely  enveloped  by  its 
composed  of  contiguous  pieces,  leaving  a  free 
animal  when  they  are  opened. 

Anatifk.     Pollidpes. 
5  2.    Body  completely  enveloped  by  its  tuafe,  ^^w*< 
vertheless  hv  an  anterior  opening.  Shell  femt4  ef  "TO 
pieces,  which  have  no  need  to  open  themselves  te  tW  ^ 
of  the  arms  of  the  animal. 

Cineras.   Otioa. 

*  Then  Is  aoothcr  •d^UoA  of  L«macdi.'t 
(1889)  la  a  ccuTM  of  pubUcaUon.  wuh  vabuibte 
DMbaytt  «ad  MOot  Wwtijliiizeci  by  V     "   " " 


?i 
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Oass  XI. 

Ck)NCHIF^RA. 

Orde.-  1. 
Conchifera  Dimyana, 

Two  muscles  of  attachment  at  least.  Sbell,  internally, 
w'lih  two  muscular  impressions,  which  are  separate  and 
lateral. 

(1)  Shell  regular,  ^nerally  equi valve. 

(A)  Shell  gaping,  m  general,  at  the  lateral  extremities, 
its  valves  being  approximated. 

(*)  Crastipede  ConcA^/ijr*.— -Mantle  with  its  lobes  united 
mteriorlv,  either  entirely  or  partially ;  fbot  thick  posterior  i 
^pe  of  the  shell  always  remarkable,  often  considerable. 

(1)  Shell  either  contained  in  a  tubular  sheath,  distinct 
Vom  its  valves,  or  entirely  or  partially  incnisted  in  the  wall 
>f  the  sheath,  or  projecting  externally. 

Family  Tubicolidjet. 

Asoergillum.  Clavagella.  Fistulana.  Septaria.  Teredina. 
fereao. 

(2)  Shell  without  a  tubular  sheath, 
(a)  Ligament  external. 

(t)  Shell  either  furnished  with  accessory  pieees,  (breifn 
bm  its  valves,  or  gaping  very  much  anteriorly. 

Family  PholadidsB. 
Pholas.'  GastrochsDna. 

(tt)  Shell  without  accessory  pieces,  and  gaping  at  the 
^teral  extremities  only. 

Family  Solenidse. 
Solen.    Planopsea.    Glycymeris. 
(6)  Ligament  internal. 

Family  Myids. 

Mya.  Anatina. 

(**)  Tenuipede  Conchifers.^MsaxiU  with  its  lobes  not 
united,  or  hardly  united  anteriorly ;  foot  small,  compressed ; 
gapins  of  the  shell  often  considerable. 

(t)  Ligament  internal. 

Family  Mactrids. 
CI)  Ligament  internal  only, 
(a)  Shell  gaping  on  its  sides. 
Lutraria.    Mactra. 
(6)  Shell  not  gaping  at  its  sides. 
Crassatella.     Erycina, 

(2)  Ligament  visible  externally,  or  double,  one  part  be- 
ioginternal,  the  other  external. 
TJngulina.    Solemya.   Amphidesms. 

Family  Corbulid®. 
(Shell  ineanivalve.    Ligament  mtemal.) 
Corbula.    Pandora. 
(t^)  Ligament  external  only. 

Family  LithophagidsB. 

Borioff  shells  without  accessory  pieces,  without  any  par- 
ticular sneath,  and  more  or  less  gaping  at  their  anterior 
side.    Ligament  of  the  valves  internal. 

Saxicava.    Petricola.    Venerupis. 

Family  Nymphidn. 
Two  cardinal  teeth  at  most  in  the  same  valve.    Shell 
often  gaping  a  little  at  the  lateral  extremities.    Ligament 
eternal ;  Nymphs,  in  general,  gaping  outwards. 

(1)  Solen-like  NymphidsQ. 
S&neuinolaria.     Psammobia.    Psammotoa. 

(2)  Tellenlike Nymphidse. 
(a)  Lateral  teeth,  one  or  two. 

Tcllina,    Tellinides.    Corbis.    Lucina.    Donax. 

(A)  No  lateral  teeth. 

Capga.    Crassina. 

[^)  Shell  closed  at  the  lateral  extremities,  when  the 
^Ives  are  closed. 

(*^*)  Lamellipede  Conchifera,  Foot  flattened*  lamellip 
wrm,  not  posterior. 

Family  Conchida. 
I    ybrce  cardinal  teeth  at  least  in  one  valve,  with  as  many 
^  »e88  in  the  other.    Lateral  teeth  sometimes. 
I    1.  Fluviatile  Conchidae. 

l}*^^  dm«  not  OM  Uw  termination  •Ute;'  bnk  H  !•  oov  to  RBOMttltr 
''P'oyed  In  loology  to  danisnata   fairily  names,  that  we  tiave  tiwasbl  it  a^ 
bit  to  adopt  tbelbnn  for  tho  LamaiOian  ftunfliM. 


^ 


Shell  with  lateral  teeth,  anH  covered  with  »  fake  epidcr- 
mis. 

Cyclas.    Cyrena.    Galathea. 

2.  Marine  Conchidoe. 

No  lateral  teeth  in  the  greater  number ;  rarely  an  epider- 
mis, which  covers  the  whole  shell  except  the  umbones. 

pyrprina.    Cytherea.    Venus.    Venericardia. 

Family  Gardiids. 
Cardinal  teeth  inegular,  either  in  their  form  or  situation, 
and  accompanied,  in  general,  by  one  or  two  lateral  teeth. 

Cardium.  Cardita.  Cypricardia.  Hiatella  and  IsotMur- 
dia. 

Family  Aroidsa. 
Cardinal  teeth  small,  numerous,  intrant,  and  disposed  in 
each  valve  on  a  line  which  is  either  straight,  or  arched,  or 
broken. 

Cuculleoa.  Area.  Pectunoulus.  Nucula^  Trigoniaand 
Castalia. 

Naiid®. 

Fluviatile  shells,  whose  hinge  is  sometimes  furnished 
with  an  irregular  cardinal  tooth  which  is  simple  or  divided, 
and  with  a  longitudinal  tooth  which  is  prolonged  under  the 
corselet ;  and  sometimes  is  without  any  tooth  at  all,  or  is 
furnished  along  its  length  with  irregular,  granulous  tuber" 
cles. 

Muscular  impression  posterior  and  compound.  Umbones 
with  the  epidermis  peeled  off,  and  frequently  eroded. 

Unk>.  Hyria.  Anadonta  (or  rather  Anodon)  and  In- 
dma. 

(♦*♦*)  Ambiguous  Conchi/ers, 

Family  Chamide. 
Shell  irregular,  inequivalve.    A  single  cardinal  tooth 
which  is  oblique  and  subcrenate,  insertea  into  a  little  pit  in 
the  opposite  valve. 

Muscular  impressions  two»  distant,  lateraL     External 
ligament  depressed. 
Uiceras.    Chama.    Etheria. 

Order  2, 
Conokifera  Monomyaruu 
Only  one  muscle  of  attaohment,  which  seems  to  tittveMS 
their  body. 
Shell  with  an  internal  subcentral  muscular  impression. 
(*)  Ligament  maiginal«  elongated  on  the  border,  sub- 
linear. 

(a)  Shell  transverse,  equivalve,  with  an  elongated  mus- 
cular impression,  bordering  the  upper  limb. 

Family  TridacnidsD. 
Tridacna.    Hippopus. 

(b)  Shell  longitudinal  or  subtransverse,  with  a  muscular 
impression  contracted  into  an  isolated  space  without  bor- 
dering the  Umb. 

(t)  Ligament  at  the  lateral  border  of  the  shell,  and  al- 
ways entire. 

Family  Mytilidso. 

Hinge  with  a  subintemal  ligament,  which  is  marginal, 
linear,  very  entire,  occupying  a  great  part  of  the  anterior 
border.    Shell  rarely  fohated. 

Modiola.    Mytilus.    Pinna. 

(tt)  Ligament  at  the  lower  border  of  ^e  shell,  or 
divided. 

Family  Malleidro. 

Ligament  marginal,  sublinear,  either  interrupted  by  ere- 
nutations  or  serial  teeth,  or  altogether  simple.  Shell  sub- 
inequivalve,  foliated 

Crenatula.    Perna.    Malleus.    Avicula.    Meleagrina. 

(**)  Ligament  not  marginal,  contracted  into  a  short  spare 
under  the  umbones,  and  not  forming  a  tendinous  tube 
under  the  shell 

(a)  Ligament  internal  or  demi-intemaL  Shell  regular, 
compact,  not  foliated.* 

Family  Pectinidss. 
Pedum.  Lima.  Plagiostoma.  Pecten.  Plioatula.  Spon- 
dylus.    Podopsis. 

(b)  Ligament  internal  or  demi-intemal.  Shell  irregular, 
foliated,  sometimes  papyraceous. 

Family  Ostreidsi. 
(1)  Ligament  demi-intemal,  shell  ibliated,  but  neveilhe- 
less  often  acquiring  great  thickness. 

*  The  tern  fbllatad  Is  here  applied  as  itlatiiit  to  ttw  itnictiira  aT  tlk*  ihell 
itadl^raU»r  than  tQ  Um  tJiinS  9%cxt^wS^\^eoT)y^i^^ 
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OmhaMu    Oitrea.    VuUella. 

(3)  ligament  internal.    Shell  delieate,  papyraceous. 

Placuna.    Anemia. 

(***)  Ligament  either  null  or  unknown,  or  represented 
by  a  tendinous  chord  which  sustains  the  shell. 

(a)  ligament  and  animal  unknown.  Shell  very  inequi- 
TalTe. 

Family  Rudistidn. 

Sphsnilites.  Radiolites.  Calceola.  Btrottrites.  Disdna. 
Crania. 

ib)  Shell  adherent,  either  immediately  or  by  a  tendinous 
chord  which  sustains  it,  and  serves  as  a  ligament.  Animal 
with  two  opposed  arms»  which  are  opposed,  ciliated,  and 
cirrhous. 

Family  BrachiopodidsD. 

Conchifers  having  near  the  mouth  two  opposed,  elon- 

fated,  ciliated  arms,  rolled  spirally  when  in  repose.  Mantle 
ilobAted,  the  lobes  separated  anteriorly,  enveloping  or  co- 
vering the  body. 

Shell  bivalve,  adhering  to  marine  bodieSy  either  immedi- 
ately or  by  a  tendinous  chord. 
Orbicula.    Terebratula.    Lingula. 
aassXU. 

MOLLUSCA. 

Order  1. 
PUrcpoda, 
No  foot  for  creeping,  nor  arms  for  progress  or  seising  the 
Two  fins  opposed  and  similar,  proper  for  natation, 
lodv  firee  and  floating. 

Hyalsra.  Clio,  Cleodora.  Limacina.  Cymbulia.  Pneu- 
modermon. 

Order  2. 

Ooiteropoda. 

Animals  with  a  straight  body,  never  spiral  nor  enveloped 

in  a  shell  which  can  contain  the  entire  animiU ;  having  under 

the  belly  a  foot  or  muscular  disc  united  to  the  body  nearly 

througlMUt  its  length,  and  servixig  for  creeping. 

Some  naked,  oUiers  protected  by  a  dorsal  shell,  not  im- 
bedded; and  others,  on  the  other  hand,  containing  a  shell 
more  or  less  hidden  in  their  mantle. 
1st  Section. 
HydrobranehiaiiL 
Branchiae,  whatever  be  their  position,  elevated  either  in 
a  net-work,   ip  laminsB,    in  a  pectinated  form,  or  in  a 
ribbon-like  shape.     The  animals  of  this  section  breathe 
water  only. 

(a)  Branchio  external,  placed  above  the  mantle,  either 
on  the  back  or  on  the  siaes,  and  being  in  no  particular 
cavity. 

Family  IVitonidflB. 
daucus.    Eolis.    Tritonia.    Scyllna.    Tediys.    Doris. 
ib)  BranehisB  placed  under  the  border  of  the  mantle,  and 
diiiposed  in  a  lon^tudinal  series  round  the  body,  or  on  one 
side  only ;  not  bemg  in  any  particular  cavity. 

Fkmily  Phyllididse. 
Phyllidia.    Chitonellus.    Chiton.    Patella. 

Familv  Semiphyllidide. 

Branchia  placed  under  the  border  of  the  mantle,  and 
disposed  in  a  longitudinal  series  on  the  right  side  of  the 
body  only. 

Pleurobranohus.    Umbrella. 

(c)  Branchia)  placed  in  a  particular  cavity  upon  the  back, 
aituated  anteriorly  near  the  neck«  Shell  always  external, 
and  covering  the  soft  parts. 

Family  Calyptr»id». 

Farmophorus.  Emamnula.  Fissurella.  Pileopsis.  Ca- 
lyptroa.    CrepiduU.    Ancylus? 

id)  Branchis  placed  in  a  particular  cavity  towards  the 
posterior  part  of  the  back,  and  covered  either  by  the  mantle 
or  by  an  opercular  escutcheon. 

(t)  Notentacula. 

Family  Bullida. . 

Akera.    Bullea.    Bulla. 

(tt)  With  tentacula. 

Family  Laplyaida. 
Laplyua.    DolabeUa. 

2ttd  Section. 

PneumobranMattu 
Branciiua  creeping,  in  the  form  of  a  vascular  net-work, 


on  the  wall  of  a  particular  cavity,  the  apettura  oi  «k«k  m 
a  hole  which  the  animal  contracts  or  dilates  aS  its 
Animals  of  this  section  breathe  nothing  bat  air. 
Family  limacids. 

Onchidium.   Parmaoella.    limax.    Testaeelk. 
Orders. 
TracheHpoda* 

Body  spiral  in  its  posterior  part,  this  part  hmag 
from  the  foot,  and  always  enveloped  in  the  abelL 
free,  flattened,  attached  to  the  lower  base  of  the  neck,  or  le 
the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  and  serving  ftucieeptiy. 
spirivalve  and  sheathing  (engainante). 

Section  h    (Pbytipha^oua.) 

Trachelipods  without  a  projecting  siphon,  and 
in  general  by  means  of  a  hole.  The  greater  part  pk^iipki 
gous  and  furnished  with  jaws.  Shell  with  the  wpmtm* 
entire,  having  at  its  base  neither  dorsal  subaafswliiig  nolck 
norcanaL 

*  Trachelipods  respiring  air  only.    SheB  syirivah^^  as- 
armed  (mutique),  not  distinctly  nacraoos. 

Family  Colimacidao  (terrestrial). 

(a)  Four  tentacles. 

Helix.    Carocolla.  Anostoma.    Helicina.    Popa.  Cha- 
silia.    Bulimus.    Achatina.    Suodnea. 

(b)  Two  tenUcles. 
Auricula.    Cyclostoma. 

FamOy  limnsida. 
Amphibious.    Livine  in  the  water,  but  eomiag  to  thesor^ 
foce  to  breathe.    Shell  with  a  sharp  edge  to  rbe  Jip. 
Planorbis.    Physa.    Lymnsa,  or  rather  I  laii— 
(**)  Trachelipods  breathing  water  only.    Brsacht*  fn- 
jecting  in  form  of  filaments,  lamino  or  'tufU  in  the  braa- 
chial  cavity.    Shell  often  nacreous,  and  often  alsohavo^ 
protuberant  parts  on  the  surfttce. 

(a)  Shell  fluviatile,  operculated,  the  left  bordar  tt  vkrk 
does  not  resemble  a  demi-partition. 
(t)  Shell  widi  disunited  borders. 

Family  Melanidn. 
Melania.    Melanopsis.    Pirena. 
(tt)  Shell  with  united  borders. 

Family  Peristomid«. 
Valvata.    Paludina.    AmpuUaria. 
ib)  Shell  fluviatile  or  marine,  whose 
resembles  a  dami-partition. 

Family  NerittdW. 
Navicella.  Neritina  (fluviatile).  Nerita.  Natiea  fi 
ie)  Shell  marine,  whose  left  lip 
demi-partition. 
(t)  Shell  floating  at  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Family  Janthinida. 
Janthina. 
(tt)  Shell  not  floating,  having  the  qiertoie  very  w^At. 
no  columella. 

Family  Macrostomid». 
Sigaretus.    Stomatella.    Stomatia.    HalioCoL 
(ttt)  Aperture  without  any  particular  width ; 
the  columella. 

Family  Plicacide. 
TomateUa.    Pyramidella. 
(tttt)  No  plaits  on  the  Columbia. 

(a)  Borders  of  the  aperture  united  circularly. 

Familv  Scalaride. 
Vermetus.    Scalaria.    Delphinula. 

(b)  Borders  of  the  aperture  disunited. 

Family  Turbinidn. 

SoUrium.     Rotella.    Trochus.     Monodoota,  «r 
Monodon.    Turbo.    Planaxis.    Phasiauella.    Torritcfia. 
Section  IL    (Zoophagoua.) 

Trachelipods  with  a  projecting  siphon,  and  wkick  «af  t 
breathe  the  water  which  arrives  at  the  branchia  by  meav 
of  this  siphon.  These  feed  on  animal  substances  o^y.  s.<* 
marine,  have  no  jaws,  and  are  ftimiahed  with  a  tmUmeuit 
proboscis. 

Shell  spirivalve, sheathing  the  soft  parts,  with  aa  aatitm 
which  is  either  canaliculatod,  or  notched,  or  tamd  wf  U 
its  base. 

(a)  Shell  with  a  canal  more  or  leas  long  at  the  h^Hr  mi^ 
aperture,  and  the  right  border  of  whoes  Im  does  aoc  -*--Tr 
withage.  uigitized  by  VJV/C/viv^  ' 


left 
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Fnmily  Canaliferidsd. 

No  constant  bourrelei  on  the  right  lip  of  the  species. 
Cerithium.  Pleurotoma.  TurbinelU.  Cancellaria.  Fas- 
cioltria.    Fusus.    Pvrula. 

A  constant  bourreiet  on  the  right  lip  in  all  the  species, 
(a)  No  bourreiet  on  the  spire. 

Struthiolaria. 
0?)  Bourreleis  on  the  spire. 
Ranella.    Murex.    Triton. 

{h)  Shell  with  a  canal  more  or  less  long  at  the  base  of 
its  aperture,  and  the  right  border  of  whose  lip  changes  its 
form  with  age,  and  has  a  sinus  inferiorly. 

Pterids  (Ailte  or  Wing-shells). 
Roetellaria.    Pterocera,  or  rather  Pteroceras.  Strombus. 
ic)  Shell  with  a  short  canal,  ascending  posteriorly,  or 
with  an  oblioue  notch  at  the  base  of  its  aperture,  Uiis  demi- 
canal  being  oireoted  towards  the  back. 

Family  Purpuridse  (PurpurifHres). 
J  I. 
An  ascending  canal,  or  recurved  towards  the  back. 

Cassidarim.    Cassis. 
«2. 
An  oblique  notch  directed  backwards. 
Ricinula.    Purpura.    Monoceros.   Ck>ncholepas.   Harpa. 
Dolium.    Buceinum.    EbumiA  Terebra. 

id)  No  canal  at  the  base  of  t  A  aperture,  but  a  subdorsil 
notch  and  plaits  on  the  columella. 

Family  Columellidfld  (Columellaires). 

ColumbelhL    Mitra.    Voluta.    Marginella.    Volvaria. 

(«)  Shell  without  a  canal,  but  havmg  the  base  of  its 

aperture  notched  or  versant,  and  the  whorls  of  the  spire 

large,  compressed,  and  enrolled  in  such  a  manner  that  the 

last  whorl  nearly  entirely  covers  the  others. 

Family  Convolutidee  (Enroul^es). 
Ovula,  or  rather  Ovulum.    Cyprsea.    Terebellum.    An- 
cillaria.    Oliva.    Conus. 

Orderly. 

Cephalopoda. 
Mantle  in  ibrm  of  a  sac,  containing  the  lower  part  of  the 
body.  Head  projecting  flrom  the  sae,  surrounded  by  arms, 
which  are  not  articulated,  but  furnished  with  sucken 
(Tentouset),  and  which  environ  the  mouth.  Two  sessile 
f]r«;  two  horny  mandibles  to  the  mouth;  three  hearts; 
lexes  separate. 

1st  Division. 
Polythalamous  Cephalopods. 
Shell  multilocular,  enveloped  completely  or  partially,  and 
which  is  enclosed  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  animal,  often 
with  adherence. 

♦  Shell  multilocular,  with  simple  chambers. 
(1).  Shell  straight  or  nearly  straight:  no  spiral. 
Family  OrthoceratidsB. 
Belemnites.   Orthoceras.    Nodosaria.    Hippurites.    Co- 
nilites. 

(2).  Shell  partially  spiral:  last  whorl  continued  in  a 
straight  line. 

Family  Lit^>litido. 

Spimla.    Spiroliha.    lituola. 

(3).  Shell  semi-discoid :  spire  eooentria 

Family  CristacidsB. 
Renulina.    Cristellaria.    Orbiculina. 
(4).  Shell  globulose,  spheroidal,  or  oval,  with  enveloping 
whorls  or  partitions  united  en  ttmique. 

Family  Spherulido. 
Miliola.    Gyrogona.*    Melonia. 
(5).  Shell  discoid,  with  a  central  spire,  and  partitions 
'^diating  fh>m  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 

Family  RadiolididsD. 
Rotalia.    Lenticulina.    Placentula. 
(6).  Shell  discoid,  with  a  central  spire,  and  partitions 
which  do  not  extend  firom  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 
Family  NautilidsB. 
Disoofbis.   Siderolites.   Polystomella.  Vorticialis.  Num 
mulites.    Nautilus. 
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**  Shell  multilooular,  with  chambers  pinked  (deooup^ 
at  the  edges. 

Family  Ammonitids. 
Ammonites.   Orbulites.  Ammonoceras.  Turrilites.  Ba 
culites. 

2nd  Division. 
Monothalamous  Cepnaiopods. 
Shell  unilocular,  entirely  external,  and  env^ping  the 
animaL 

Genus,  Argonauta. 

3rd  Division. 
Sepiary  Cephalopods. 
No  shell,  either  internal  or  external.    A  solid  free  creta- 
ceous or  homy  body,  contained  in  the  interior  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  animals. 

Genera '—Octopus.    Loligopsis.    Loligo.    Sepia 

Order  V 
Heteropoda. 

Body  free,  elongated,  swimming  horizontally.  Head  dis- 
tinct ;  two  eyes.  No  arms  surrounding  the  head ;  no  feet 
under  the  belly  or  under  the  throat  for  creeping.  One  or 
more  fins,  without  any  regular  order,  and  not  disposed  by 
pairs. 

Genera: — Carinaria.    Pterotrachea.    Phylliroe. 

Such  was  Lamarck's  arrangement,  as  he  finally  left  it, 
after  various  modifications  in  the  course  of  his  publications, 
from  the  commencement  of  them  to  the  second  edition  of 
his  '  Animaux  sans  vertSbres.*  During  that  interval  many 
authors  had  presented  their  views  to  the  public,  and  we 
proceed  to  notice  some  of  them. 

In  1800,  M.  d*Audebard  de  F6russac  (the  fether)  pro- 
duced a  system  of  Concholorp  bf|sed  on  the  consideration 
of  the  animal  and  its  shell.  He  introduced  some  observa- 
tions on  the  complete  or  incomplete  state  of  what  he  calls 
the  '  spiral  cone  *  of  the  shell,  and  the  point  of  attachment 
of  the  foot,  under  the  neck  or  under  the  belly  of  the  Gastro- 
[K)d8.  His  views  were  limited  to  the  terrestrial  and  fiuvia- 
tile  Mollusks,  or '  Musculites,'  as  he  calls  them,  and  sub- 
divides them  into  orders  almost  as  numerous  as  his  genera, 
among  which  we  find  Helicolimax^  forming  the  passage 
between  the  Limacee  and  the  Helices, 

The  work  of  M.  Bosc,  in  the  supplements  to  Buffon 
(Det.,  1802),  may  be  considered  as  rather  of  a  retrograde 
character,  for  it  still  clung  to  the  system  of  Linnrous  as 
amended  by  Bruguidre ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  progress 
abeady  made,  we  find  him  adhering  to  the  terms  Mollue- 
eoue  fFonm  and  Testaceous  Worms,  as  designating  the 
Naked  and  Testaceous  Mollusca,  His  divisions  were  nearly 
those  of  Bruguidre.  though  he  adopted  the  new  subdivisions 
which  Cuvier  and  Lamarck  had  established,  and  appears  to 
have  been  conscious  of  the  value  of  those  innovations.  Bosc 
was  an  observer,  and  had  studied  many  of  the  Mollusca  in 
a  living  state.  He  established  many  new  facts  and  some 
new  genera. 

In  1803  appeared  the  Prodromus  of  the  work  of  Drapar- 
naud,  which  was  not  published  till  after  his  death  in  1808, 
on  the  Terrestrial  and  Fluviatile  Mollusca  of  France.  This 
work  is  conceived  and  executed  in  a  philosophioal  spirit, 
and  with  rational  views  of  a  natural  system  of  classification. 
He  abandoned  the  arbitrary  method  of  Linnsus,  and  re- 
turned to  the  principle  proposed  by  Reaumur  (1711)  in  his 
*  Memoir  on  the  Pn^gressive  Motions  of  Shells,'  making  Ifis 
classification  that  of  Cuvier. 

The*  Natural  History  of  Mollusca,'  for  Sonnini's  edition 
of  Buffon,  was  hardly  commenced  by  Denys  de  Montfort, 
and  almost  entirely  executed  by  M.  de  Roissy.  The  classi- 
fication is  carried  out  on  the  principles  of  Cuvier,  but  the 
author  differs  Arom  Cuvier  on  some  points,  as,  for  instance, 
in  thinking  that  the  section  of  the  Anodons  ought  not  im- 
mediately to  follow  that  of  the  Oysters,  and  that  the  aper- 
ture whidi  Cuvier  regarded  as  anterior  in  Biphora  wcs  really 

sterior — an  opinion  in  which  he  is  supported  by  MM. 

«c,  P6ion,  De  Blainville,  Chamisso,  and  Kuhl.  In  this 
work  the  analogy  of  the  Polythalamous  or  chambered  shells 
is  pointed  out  M.  de  Roissy  appears  to  have  perceived  the 
passage  from  the  Univalve  to  the  Bivalve  Mollusks  by 
means  of  the  PatelU^t  and  he  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
who  placed  Aspergillum  near  to  PistulanOy  a  position  which 
it  still  holds.  ^J 

M.  Dum6ril,  in  1806,  published  in  his  'Zoologie  Analy- 
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tiqna '  a  elanifteatioii  of  Mollmea  DMrly  fimilar  to  thtt  of 
Cuvier.  M.  Dum^ril  divides  the  Mollusca  into  five  orders : 
Cephalopoda^  Pteropoda,  Goiteropoda,  Acephala,  and  Bra- 
ohujpoda.  T)m  principal  novelties  in  this  publication  were 
a  division  of  the  Gasteropoda,  according  to  their  or^ns  of 
respiration,  into  three  families — DermobranchiaUit  StphorKh 
braneMatOf  and  Adelobranchiata — which  correspond  nearly 
to  the  three  divisions  established  on  the  structure  of  the 
shell ;  and  a  separation  of  the  Brachiopoda  as  a  distinct 
order. 

In  1808  Denys  de  Montfort  published  his  Univalves 
CloisonnSes,  and  in  1810  the  second  volume  of  his  Conchy- 
liolo^e  Systematiqtie,  containing  the  Univalves  non  Chi- 
sontices.  His  genera  are  very  numerous,  and  not  many  of 
them  are  retained  at  present  by  zoologists,  though  they  are 
for  the  most  part  neatly  defined.  His  method  is  onl^  car- 
ried out  with  regard  to  the  Univalves;  but  his  primary 
division  rests  upon  the  number  of  valves,  and  is  separated 
into  Univalves,  Multivalves,  and  Bivalves,  as  in  the  systems 
of  the  older  conchologists.  He  differs  however  in  restrict- 
ing the  term  Multivalves  to  shells  made  up  of  several 
united  pieces,  without  any  solution  of  continuity ;  whilst  he 
applies  the  term  Dissivalves  to  shells  made  up  of  many 
pieces,  but  not  coherent  nor  adherent  to  each  other,  as 
Teredo,  Fistulana,  Balanus,  &c. 

Oken,  in  1810,  read  to  the  society  of  Gottingen  a  paper 
upon  the  knowledge  of  Mollusca  apart  from  their  shells  and 
upon  a  natural  classification  established  upon  this  basis; 
and  carried  out  this  principle  in  his 'Manual  of  Nat  Hist,* 

Sublifthed  at  Jena  in  1816.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
o  more  than  call  the  reader's  attention  to  this  work,  which 
he  will  find  well  worthy  of  perusal,  though  it  does  not  con- 
tain any  new  principle  of  arrangement,  and  there  is  some- 
what too  mucn  of  change  of  name  about  his  genera,  of 
which  there  are  but  few  really  new;  nor  can  we  do 
more  than  hint  at  the  work  of  M.  Raflnesque  (Palermo, 
1814).  About  the  vear  1816  much  light  was  thrown  on 
the  Aggregated  Mollusca  by  Lesueur.  E^marest,  and  above 
all  bjTtbe  great  Savigny,  and  in  1817  M.  de  Blainville  first 
made  known  the  principles  of  his  system,  which  he  after- 
wards carried  out  to  its  completion,  and  to  which  we  shall 
oall  attention  in  the  proper  place.  The  systems  of  Goldfuss 
knd  Raniani  appeared  in  the  same  year,  1820,  the  first  at 
Nuremberg  and  the  second  at  Bologna;  the  first  may  be 
regarded  as  a  oompilation  of  the  labours  of  those  malacolo- 
gists  who  had  embraced  the  natural  system ;  and  the  basis  of 
the  second,  as  fkr  as  the  Cirrhipeds  are  concerned,  rests  on 
the  structure  of  the  shell  and  its  operculum  without  regard 
to  the  animal,  and,  as  far  as  relates  to  the  acephalous  mol- 
lusks,  does  little  more  than  give  new  denominations  to  the 
four  sections  of  that  division. 

M.  de  F^russac  (the  son)  divided  (1819)  the  Mollusca 
into  two  grand  sections,  the  Cephalous  and  the  Acephth 
lous. 

Cephalous  Mollusca. 

These  are  divided  into  three  olasses—Cephalopod^  Ptero- 
pods,  and  Gastropods. 

The  first  dass,  Cephahpods,  contained  the  two  orders. 
Decapods  and  Octopods,  as  in  the  arrangement  of  Dr. 
Leaoh.  This  class  in  the  system  of  De  F6russac  embraces 
all  the  naked  eephak>pods  and  all  the  animals  with  multi- 
looular  shells ;  but  was  subsequently  oonsiderably  modified 
in  a  joint  work  with  M.  dX>rbigny. 

The  second  class,  Pteropods,  which  originally  consisted  of 
the  fkmilits  Hyalses,  Lomacinn,  the  Cltoa,  the  Pneumo- 
derms,  and  the  Phyllirhoes,  alto  underwent  considerable 
changes  in  a  subsequent  and  joint  work  with  M.  Rang. 

The  third  class.  Gastropods,  are  divided  into  the  following 
orders  and  suborders: — I.  Nudibranohians  (Anthrobran- 
chians  and  Polybranchians).  2.  Inferobranchians  (Philli- 
dians  and  Semiphillidians).  3.  Teetibrandiians.  4.  Pul- 
monians  without  an  operculum  (Geophilians,  Gehydrophy- 
lians,  and  Hysrophilians).  S.  Operculated  Pulmonuns. 
6.  Pectinibranchians(Pomastomes,Hemipomastome8,  Apo- 
mastomes,  and  Adeloderms).  7.  Scutibranchians  Ormiers, 
(Haliotis,  &c.),  Caly])traciant,  Heteropods.  8.  Cyclobran- 
ohians  (Chismobranehians  and  Polyplaxiphoret). 

Acephalous  Mollusca. 

These  are  divided  into  four  classes— Cirripedee,  Brachio- 
poda, LameUibranchians,  and  Tuniciert. 

The  first,  Cirripedes,  is  divided  into  the  nnlmi  flciaiilo 
Guripedet  and  Pedunculated  Cinripedst. 


The  leoond,  BraMopods,  ooDtaiu  tbe  Uuw 
linffulidsB,  Terebratulidse,  and  Cranida. 

The  third,  LamMibranchums,  comprehenda  fiiFw  i 
the  Ostraoeans,  Mytilaoeana,  Benetien  (Tridaena  mmi  Hi^ 
popus),  the  Cardiaceana,  and  the  Rnten^  (MjidwL  Bait- 
niosB,  PholidsB,  and  Tubicolid»). 

The  fburth,  Tuniders,  oonststa  of  the  two  orders  TacU 
Ascidiana  (Tediids  and  the  Pyroeomaa)  sod  ThabA  4io- 
dians  (Biphora,  &c). 

In  Bngland  Dr.  Leach  had  been  active  in  int 
natural  system,  as  appears  from  his  pabltabed 
acriptions,  and  worka.  He  had  it  In  contenplatkHi  to  pub- 
lish a  general  history  of  English  MoUosea;  but  the  osua 
distressing  of  maladies  deprived  xookgy  of  one  of  its  most 
zealous  cultivators,  and  the  work  has  never  appeared. 

Mr.  Gray  (John  Edward)  published  in  the  iomdam  Medh 
cal  Repository  (1821),  his  ayatem«  vhieb  dindea  tia 
Molluaca  (taken  in  the  laxgeat  aenae  of  the  wwdi  aid 
aeven  daaaea. 

The  first,  AniUobrachiopkora  (Cephalopoda)  imtMiiu  W 
three  orders— Anoateophora»  8epiflqphan»  aad  NaMile- 
phora. 

The  aeeond,  Gasteropodophora,  ia  divided  into  three  auW 
classes— Piiefiirao6n»u;AMi,  Cryptobntnchia^  and  Gprnt^ 
bronchia* 

The  first  of  these  subclasses  contains  two  ordcra — AddU- 
pneumona  and  Phaneropneumona.  The  aeeood  •mVvn 
nine  orders— the  CJtenobranchia,  which  are  divided  ioaa  m& 
sections  by  the  application  of  a  new  principle,  to.  t^  §arm 
of  the  op^ulum :  the  Thushelobfanchia ;  the  Monoyleem 
branchia;  the  Notobrancbia;  the  Chismatehraachfc :  tbt 
Dicranobranchia ;  the  Cydobranchta;  theMyplaaopketa; 
and  the  Dipleurobranchia.  The  third  daas  ttmms%  of  two 
orders — Pygobranchia  and  Polybranchia. 

Mr.  Gray's  third  clas%  Gasteropterophora,  comtpeA 
with  the  Heteropoda  of  Lamarck,  and  is  sumhr  to  M.  Ae 
Blainville'a  order  Nucleobranchiata. 

The  fourth  clasa,  Stomatopterophora,  correspoodiac  ^^ 
the  Pteropoda,  contains  two  orders,  Pterobtaochia  sm  Hme 
tyliobrancnia. 

The  fifth  class,  Saccophora  (Tuniciera  of  Lamarekk  caa- 
sists  of  three  orders — Holobranchia,  Tomofacaiidua.  sad 
Diphyllobranchia. 

The  aixth,  Conchophora,  oonaiata  of  ordera  ■*^|*Tt^*g  m 
the  number  of  muaeuiar  impreaaiou^  and  denocaaiaaed  tnm 
the  form  of  the  foot,  aa  Cladopoda,  Leptopoda,  rkfUjftda 
P(^nopoda,  and  Micropoda. 

The  aeventh,  Spirobraahiopkorti^  coweapuatk  wHk  ife 
Brachiopoda. 

M.  de  Blainville,  who  in  1814  had  puhliafaad  ka  *sa 
aketch  of  a  methodical  arrangement  of  the  J'  ' 
he  designates  the  animals  on  which  we  ace 

further  developed  that  method  in  1817  in  hia  ' 

of  a  general  claasification  of  the  animal  kiogduM.  TW 
organ  upon  which  that  arrangement  is  baaed  »  the  a«aa 
of  reapiration,  and  it  was  finally  perfected  in  the  mrt^^i 
which  appeared  in  his  *  Manuel  de  Maiaoogia^'  (lU^  Wc 
here  give  an  outline  of  it. 

Type. 

Malacozoa. 
Glass  I.  Gephali^hora. 
Order  1. 
Cryptodibranckiaia, 
Family  1.  Ootooeva,  oontaining  the  genoa  Oelapaa.  ^ 
includea  Eledone  (Leach)  and  Ocythoe  (Ralliiaeqwak 
Family  2.  Decaoera,  including  the  etana  Lsl^  %T 
and  Crancbia.  Leach.  Gnychoteuthia,  LichtettaU  i^ 
tated  C^lamariea,  Pteroteuthia,  Sepioteuthia)  and  tht  i 
Sepia.    Beloptera. 

Order  2. 
Cellulaeea, 
Family  I.  Spherulacea,  consisting  of  the  ^ 

(including  Pollontes  of  De  MontfbrtX  Melooia  iumIo « 

Borelis  of  De  MontfbrtX  Saracenaria,  and  TexiukcM. 

Family  2.  Planulacea.  comprising  Renultna,  mm^^k^ 
Frondicularia  of  Defrance;  and  Peneroplis^  indodiaic  fW 
nularia  of  Defirance. 

Familv  3.  Nummtdaoea,  oontaining  Niuuuite*^  «- 
eluding  Lveophrn  of  De  Montfl ;  Helidtes,  leclndaaM  R^ 
talitea  and  Bseon  of  De  Mont ;  Siderotilaa.  iiidadia«T»» 
poni8andSiderolithea^|^Rjy|fe|il4i,Orbi^^       ' 
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notes,  Helenis,  and  Arohaiw  of  the  same;  Placentola, 
including  Eponides  and  Florilus  of  the  tame ;  and  Vortici- 
alia,  including  Themeon,  Spohlusi  and  Andromedes  of  the 
•tme. 

Orders. 

Fblyihalamacea, 
Family  1.  Orthooerata.  Om^ra*  (with  simple  chambers 
or  partitions),  Belemuites^  including  Callirhoe,  Hibolithes, 
Porodra{;u8,  Cetocis,  Acamas,  and  Paclites  of  De  Monti ; 
Cooulana ;  Conilites,  including  Achelois,  Amimonus,  and 
Thalamus  of  the  same;  Orthooems,  including  Nodosaria 
(Lam.)*  Reophax.  and  Holossus  of  De  Montf.  **  (with 
sinuous  chambers),  Baculites,  including  Tiranites  of  the 
same. 

Family  2.  Lituacea.  Genera  *  (with  simple  chambers), 
Icbtbyosarcolithes ;  Lituola;  Spirula,  including  Hortolus 
and  Utuites  of  De  Moutf^  and  Spirolina  of  Lam.  **  (with 
sioQous  chambers),  Hamites  and  Ammonoceratita. 

family  3.  Cristacea.  Qenerot  Crepidulina,  including 
At tacolus,  Cancris,  and  Periples  of  De  liontll ;  Oreas ;  and 
Linthuris. 

Family  4.  Ammonacea.  Genera,  Disoorbites ;  Scaphites ; 
Ammonites ;  and  Simplms,  including  Ammonites,  Planu- 
lites,  and  Amaltheus  of  De  Montt 

Family  5.  Nautilacea.  Genera,  Orbulites,  including 
Aganides  and  Pelagus  of  De  Montf. ;  Nautilus,  including 
AnKulithes,  Oceanus^  and  Bisiphytes  of  the  same ;  Polyato- 
mella,  including  Geophonus,  Pelorus^  Elphidium,  Phone- 
mus,  Chrysolus,  and  Melonis  of  the  same ;  Lenticulina, 
including  Patrocles,  N onion,  Macrodites,  Robulus,  Lampas, 
PhammuQi,  Antenor,  Clisiphontes»  Rhinocurus,  Henon, 
and  Spincterules  of  the  same. 

Family  6.  Turbinaoea.     Genera,  Cibicides;    Rotalites, 
including  Storilus,  Cidarollus,  and  Cortalus  of  De  Montf. 
Family  7.  Turriculacea.    GenuB,  Tunrilitea. 
Qassn. 
Paracephalophonu 

Subclass  I. 

Puioephalophoia  Dioica  (Aquatic,  but  capable  of  living  for 

some  time  out  of  water). 

«». 

Organs  of  respiration,  and  shell  non-s3rmmetrical,  and 
almost  constantly  turned  spirally  firom  left  to  right. 

Order  1. 

SiphonobrancMata^ 

"  Family  1.  Siphonostomata  (Murex,  Linn.).  Genera  * 
(no  persistent  bourrelet  on  the  right  lip),  Pleurotoma,  in- 
cluding Clavatula,  Lam.;  RosteUaria,  including  Hippo- 
chrenes  of  De  Montf ;  Fusus,  including  Latirus  of  DsMonif. ; 
Pyrula,  including  Fulgur  of  De  Montf,  and  Melongena 
and  Rapana  of  Schum. ;  Fasciolaria ;  Turbinella,  including 
Polygonum  of  Schum. ;  Triton,  including  Lotorium,  Aquil- 
hs,  and  Persona  of  De  Montf,  and  Struthiolaria  of  Lam. ; 
Ranella,  including  Buffo  and  ApoUon  of  De  Montf ;  Murex, 
including  Brontes,  Ohicoreus,  Typhis,  and  Phos  of  the 
same. 

Family  2.  Entomostomata  (Buccinum,  Linn.).  Genera* 
(Turriculated  Entomostomes),  Cerithium,  including  Ver- 
tsffus  of  Schum. ;  Triphora  or  Tristoma  of  Deshayes ; 
N6rin6  of  Defrance,  Potamides  of  Brongniart,  Pyrazus  of 
Be  Montf,  and  Pirena  of  Lam. ;  Melanopsis ;  Planaxis ; 
Subula.  **  (Turbinaceous  Entomostomes,  or  those  whose 
^ire  u  moderately  elongated  and  rarely  subturriculated), 
Terebra;  Eburna ;  Buccinum,  including  Alectrion  and  Cy- 
clops of  De  Montf,  and  Nassa  of  Lam.  ***  ( AmpuUaceous 
Entomostomes,  or  those  whose  shell  is  in  freneral  globulose), 
Harpa ;  Dolium,  including  Perdix  of  De  Montf ;  Oassidaria, 
including  Oniscia  of  Sowerby ;  Cassis ;  Ricinula,  including 
Sittrum  of  De  Montf;  Cancellaria;  Purpura,  including 
Monooeros  of  De  Montf  ****  (Patteloid  Entomostomes,  or 
those  whose  shell  is  in  its  totality  very  wide,  very  flat,  with 
s  spire  but  littlo  marked,  and  no  columella),  (^oncholepas. 

Family  3.  Angyostomata.  Genera  ♦  (an  operculum), 
Strombus,  including  Pteroceras  of  Lam.;  Conus,  including 
Rhombus,  Cylinder,  RoUus,  and  Hermes  of  De  Montf  ** 
(no  operculum),  Terebellum,  including  Seraphs  of  De 


Montf;    Oliva;   Ancillaria;  Mitra,t  including  Turris  of 
Be  Montf  ;  Imbricaria  of  Schum.,  and  Conoalix  of  Swain- 

t  Mr.  Grmy  assored  M.  d«  BUIaville  Uut  Umx«  wm  ft  wuHhanj  opneor 
km  m  thii  gemis. 


•on ;  Voluta,  including  Turbinellus  of  Oken  and  Cymbium 
of  De  Montf. ;  Margmella,  including  Volvaria  of  Lam. ; 
Peribolus^^  CypEssa;  Ovula,  including  Calpumus,  Ulti- 
mus,  and  Radius  of  De  Montf 

Order  2. 

Aiiphonobranchiata. 

Family  L  Goniostomata  (Trochus,  linn.).  Genera, 
Solarium,  including  Maclurites  of  Lesueur  and  Euomphalus 
of  Sowerby ;  Trochus,  including  Infundibulum,  Phorus, 
Calcar,Tectus,Telescopium  and  Cantharidus  of  De  Montf, 
and  Rotella  of  Lam. 

Family  2.  Cricostomata  (Turbo,  Linn.).  Genera,  Turbo, 
including  Clanculus  and  Meleagris  of  De  Montf :  Labio 
of  Oken,  Monodonta  of  Lam.,  and  Littorina  of  De  Ferussac ; 
Pleurotomarium ;  Delphinula,  including  Trigonostoma ; 
Turritella;  Proto;  Scafaria,  including  Aciona  of  Leach; 
Vermetus ;  Siliquaria ;  Magilus ;  Valvata  *  Cyclostoma,  in* 
eluding  Cydophorus  of  De  Montf ;  and  Paludina. 

Family  3.  Ellipsostomata.  Genera,  Melania ;  Rissoa, 
including  Albania  of  Risso ;  Phasianella;  AmpuUaria,  in- 
cluding Lanistes  of  De  Montf^  Helicina,  including  Am- 
pullina  and  Olygira  of  Say ;  Fleurocerus,  including  Ozy* 
trdme  of  Rafinesque. 

Family  4.  Hemicyclostoma  (Nerita,  Linn.).  Genera, 
Natica,  including  Polinices  of  De  Montf ;  Nerita.  *  (right 
lip  dentated,  Nerita,  Lam.),  Peloronta  of  Oken  and  Clithon 
of  De  Montf  *♦  (right  lip  not  toothed),  Neritina,  Lam. ; 
Velates,  De  Montf  ;  Pileolus,  Sow. ;  Septaria. 

Family  5.  Oxystoma.    Genus,  Janthina. 

Subclass  IL 
Paracephalophora  Monoioa. 

Organs  of  respiration,  and  shell,  where  it  exists,  non-sym* 
metricaL 

Order  1. 

Ptdmobranehiata. 

Family  1.  limnacea.  G^^ro,  Limnma, includingRadix 
of  De  Montf  and  Omphiscola  of  Rafinesque;  Fhysa; 
Planorbis. 

Family  2.  Aurieulacea  (Voluta,  pars,  Linn.).  Genera^ 
Pedipes,  including  Tomatella{  and  Conovulus,  Lam.; 
Auricula,  including  Scarabus  of  De  Montf,  Carychium 
of  Miill.,  and  Pbytia  of  Gray ;  Pyramidella.$ 

Family  3.  Limaoinea (Helix, Lonn.,  terrestrial).*  (anterior 
border  of  the  mantle  elevated  into  a  roll  (bourrelet)  and  not 
a  buckler ;  a  shell).  Genera,  Succinea,  including  Amphi- 
bulimus.  Lam.;  Bulimus,  including  Bulimulus,  Leach; 
Achatina,  including  Lieuus  and  Polyphemus  of  De  Montf ; 
Clausilia ;  Pupa,  incluaine  Chondrus  of  Cuvier,  Gibbus  of 
De  Montf,  Vertigo  of  Mull.,  and  Partula  of  De  F6russ.; 
Tomogeres  (Anostoma,  Lam.) ;  Helix  *  (circumference  of 
the  shell  constantly  carinated  or  subcarinated  at  all  ages, 
Carocolla,  Lam.),  including  Iberus,  Caracolus,  Acavus,  and 
Zonites  of  De  Montf,  and  Helicella  of  Lam.  **  (anterior 
border  of  the  mantle  enlarged  into  a  kind  of  buckler;  shell 
null  or  nearly  membranous),  Helicolimax,  including  Heli 
carion  of  De  F6russ.;  Testacella;  Parmacella;  Limaoella; 
Limax,  including  Arion  of  De  F^russ.;  Philomique  and 
Eumdle  of  Rafin. ;  Onchidium,  including  VeronioeUa  of  De 
Blainv. 

Order  2. 

Chiemobranchiata. 

Coriocella ;  Sigaretus ;  Cryptostoma ;  Oxinoe ;  Stomatella ;  | 
and  Velutina. 
Order  3» 
Monopleurobranchiata* 
Family  1.    Subaplysiacea.    (T^n^o,  Berthella ;  Pleuro* 
branchus;tt  and  Pleurobranchidium. 
Family  2.  Aplysiacea.     Genera,  Aplysia,  including  Ao- 

t  Probably  only  tfie  V^J^p^f^^^  "^***!?'**^i!^ 
tfen.  Uiat  he  had 


yoouf  ftn'd  old  ones.     H«.  no  doabC.  mw  them  in 
daring  whieh  the  yomtg  of  Cypnea  pot  on  Tery 
one  ore  ( 


?3n 


tnie  Tornatalto 


▼arioua  etages  of  growth, 

dUTonnt  aspeota.    Hi«  Sfuiea  reiweeent  U»e  young 

1  M.  de  lilainTfile.  in  hit  Inst  corrections,  saja  that 
Bhonid  be  tepanded  fhnn  Pedipe*.  becanae  the  type  of  tka  latter  geiiQs  is  opev- 
cnlated,  as  Mr.  Qnty  pointed  out  to  him. 

JOpeiealaied.aoeoidingtoMr.Oray.  ...   ^      .    .  ^ 

Shmild  be  united.  Uie  orbicular  ipeeiea  at  UtM,  witii  Ciyploito— ,  Qtof 

and  Oeimard.    De  BlainviUe.      ^  ,  ^  _,      .         .   „ ,  .     ^  ^ , 

it  M   de  BlahkTUle  thinks  thai  Wettomin  and  Oerrisia  of  Qi|oy^a4 
GaimaidbetongtoUdsgeBiis.  _^nx^rs\c> 
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l«on  of  Oken;  Dolabella;  Bursatella;  Notarchat;  and 
BIviUl 

Family  3.  PatelloTdea.  Genera^  Umbrella  (Acardo  of 
Mmrle);  Siphonaha;  andTyiodina. 

Amily  4.  Akera.  Genera^  Bulla,  including  Aplustro  of 
Schum.  and  Atyi  and  Scaphander  of  De  Montf ;  Bellero- 
phns;  BuUsDa;  Lobaria;  Sormetus;  Qasteroptera ;  and 
Atlas. 

Order  1. 
Aporobranchiata. 
Family  1 .  Thecoaomata.     Genera,  Hyalna ;    Cleodora, 
including  Vaginella  of  Daudin  and  Styliola  of  Lesueur ; 
CymbuUa,  including  Argivora  of  Lesueur ;  and  Pyrgo. 

Family  2.  Gymnosomata,     Genera,  Clio,  including  Clio- 
dites,  Quoy,  and  Gaim. ;  and  Pneumoderma. 
Family  3.  Psilosomata.    Genus,  Phylliroe 

Order  2. 
Mybranckiaia, 
Family  1.  Tetracerata.    G^^ra,  Glaucus;    Laniogerus; 
Tergipes;  Cavolina;  Eolida;  Dermatobranchus;  and  Pla- 
cobranchus. 

Family  2.  Dicerata.  Genera,  Scyllaoa ;  Tritonia ;  and 
Tethys. 

Orders. 

Cyclohranehiata, 

Genera,  Doris,  including  Polyoera  of  Guv.;  Onchidoris; 
and  Peronia. 

Order  4. 

Iixferobranckiaia. 
Genera,  Pbyllidia  and  Linguella. 
Order  5. 
Nucieobranchiata. 
Family  1.  Nectopoda.    Genera,  Pterotracbea,  includinj^ 
Firola,   tiroloides  and  Sagitella  of  Lesueur;    and  Can* 
naria. 

Family  2.  Pteropoda.  Genera,  Atlanta,  Spiratella,  and 
Argonauta. 

Subclass  IIL 

Paracepbalopbora  Hermaphrodita  (Patella,  Linn.). 

}l. 

Organs  of  respiration  and  shell  symmetrical. 

Order  1. 

Cirrhobnmchi'aia, 

Genus,  Dentalium,  including  Entale  of  Deft*. 

Order  2. 

Cervicobranrhiata. 

Famtlv  1.  Retifera.  Geitut  Patella,  including  Helcion 
of  De  ^fontf. 

Family  2.  Branchifera.  Genera  Fissurella ;  Emarginula, 
including  Rimula  of  Defrance ;  and  Parmopborus. 

Organs  of  respiration  and  shell  non-symmetrieaL 
Order  3. 
Scutibranchiata, 
Family  1.    Olidea.   G^^ro,  Hal iot is,  including  PadoUus 
of  De  Montf,  and  Stomatia  of  Lam. ;  and  Anoylua. 

Family  2.  Calyptraoea.  Gefi^o,  Crepidula;  Calyptraea; 
Capulus ;  Hipponyx ;  and  Notrema. 

aass  IIL 
Acephalophora. 

Order  1. 
I\sUiobranekiaia. 

*I. 

Shell  symmetrical. 

Genera,  Lingula,  Terebratula,   including   Pentaroerui» 

Spirifer,  and  Produotua,  Sow.,  Strygocephidus,  Defr.,  and 

Maga8;Tbecidea;  Strophomena;  P^ytes;  Dianohora;and 

}2. 
Shell  non-symmetrical,  irregular,  constantly  adherent 
Genera,  Orbieula,  including  Discina,  Lam.;  and  Orania. 


Orders. 
Rudista. 
Genera,  SpheruUtea;  Hippuritea;  RadioUtia; 
including  loaamta  of  Defr.;  and  Oak^ola, 

Orders. 
Lameiiibrasukiaia* 

Family  1.    Ostraoea.    Genera,  Asmuum;] 
pax;  Ostrea;  and  Gryphsa« 

Family  2.  Subostraoea  (Ottrea,  LimLX  Gemerm,  Ostrva: 
Spondylus:  Plicatula;  Hinnites;  Pecten,  meladiar  Am*- 
sium  and  Pandora  of  Megerle,  and  Ncttbea  of  Dro^et , 
Pedum ;  and  Lima. 

Family  3.  Margaritacea.  Genera.  VohalU ;  Mallein ; 
Pema ;  Crenatula;  Inooeramus :  CatiUaa;  PoWinitca ;  Qer. 
villia ;  and  Avieula.  including  Margariliplioffm  oC  Magaria 
Margarita,  Leach,  Meleagrina,  Lam. 

Family  4.  Mytilaoea.  Genera,  Mytflns,  imMa^  Me> 
diola  and  Lithodomus  (Lithophaga  of  Megerie);  Pnoa. 

Family  5.  Polyodonta,  or  Aroaoeo  ( Area,  Litti.X  Gemerm, 
Area,  including  Trisis  of  Oken,  and  Coeiillca  ol 
Pectunculus ;  and  Nucula. 

Family  6.    Submytilacea.  *  (species  vith  aa 
and  nacreous;  freshwater).    Genera.  AsodoMa,  tMMiac 
Berpolis,  Leach,  Iridina,  Lam.,  Dipaaa  of  Leacb,  /' 
donta  of  Say,  and  Cristaria  of  Schum. ;  Unto^ 
H^rria  and  Caatalia  of  Lam.    *  *    (specaea  wk 
evident  epidermis,  not  nacreous,  and  noro  er 
tinated;    marine).     Cardita,  induding  Vc 
Cypricaidia  of  Lam. 

Family?.     Chamacea.    *    (shdl  irrogalBr). 
Chama,  including  Chamostrea  of   De 
Btheria.t   **    (shell  rejpiUr).    Tridaeoa,  i 
popus ;  Isocardia;  IVigonia,  including  Opis  of  Dafr. 

Family  8.  Conchacea.  §  1.  R^iar  OmrhTas  viih 
lateral  distant  teeth.  Genera,  Cardium,  indttdnig  Bca^ 
cardium ;  Donax,  including  CJapsa,  Lam. ;  Tettiaa.  imdmkteg 
Tellinidea,  Lam. ;  Lncina,  including  Loripea  of  Fok  A» 
phidesma  of  Lam.,  Fimbria  of  Megerle,  Gorbis  of  Div.; 
Cyclas,  including  Cornea,  porbicula,  and  Piaoai  af  Ms- 

gtrle,  Cy rena  and  Ghdathssa  of  Lam. ;  Cyprina ;  Mactra;  bm4 
rycina.  $  2.  Regular  Conchacea  wiUKNit  Istwal  distosc 
teeth.  Crassatella ;  Venus,  including  Artbewa  «f  Mk 
Venus,  Cytheroa,  and  Craaaina  of  Lam.  (Adarta  of  Sea- 
erby,  Nicania,  Leach),  Triquetra  of  De  Blainy..  aad  Ma* 
coma  of  Leach.  $  3.  Irregular  Conchacea ;  Venarvis.  »- 
eluding  Rupellaria  of  Fl.  de  Bell.,  and  Petrieola  ofLaa.; 
Coralliophaga ;  Clotho ;  and  Ungulina. 

Family  9.  Pyloridea.  $  1.  Ligament  intamaL  Gem9% 
*  Corbula;  Sphsena;  Osteodesma,  including  Ray«ia  «f 
Fl.  de  Bell;  Thracia;  Hemicvclostoma ;  and  Anai^as. 
^  *  Mya,  including  Erodona  of  Daudin ;  Latncals,  •• 
eluding  Ligula  of  Leach,  and  Lntraria  of  Lata.  |  2.  L^ 
ment  external  and  convex.  Psammocola,  indadnig  Pi^ 
mobia  and  Psammotea  of  Lam. ;  Soletellina ;  Sapfreiashna. 
Solecurtus ;  Solen ;  Solemya ;  Glvcimera,  inrludiag  M;*- 
concha?;  PkinopM;  Saxicaya;  Byasom>a;  Rbounka; 
Hiatella,  including  BiaphoUna  of  Leadi;  rasfiiuhMaa, 
Clayagella;  and  Aspergiilum. 

Family  10.  Adesmacea.  Genera,  Pholaa,fnrfadiagMa»- 
teaia  of  Laach ;  Terodina;  Teredo;  Fiitulana;  aad  Stptana 

Order  4. 

Heterobranekiaia. 

Family  1.  Ascidiacea  ( Ascidia,  Linn.).  THba  I.  SapS* 
Ascidians.  Genera,  Ascidia ;  Bipapillaria ;  Fodia.  7V*t  1 
Aggregated  Ascidians,  Pyura ;  I>utoma,  inetvdiaf  S^al- 
lina  of  Savi^.;  Botryllus,  indudins  Diaaona  and  fm- 
clina  of  Savign.,  and  Polycyclus  and  Botryllua  of  Laa.  • 
Svnoicum,  including  BnesDlium,  Didermum,  and  ApiiAtfi 
of  Savign.,  and  Pulmonella  of  Lam« 

Family  2.  Salpaoea.  Tribe  1.  Simple  Salpiaas  G^ 
nera,  Salpa,  including  the  genera  Monophora  aad  Vmrn- 
rienne  of  Quoy  and  Gaimard.  Tribe  2.  Aggiafalod  8ar 
pians,  Pyroaoma. 

Sub-type. 

MALBNTOIOtABIA. 

ClasaL 

Nematopoda. 
Family  1.    Lepadicea.    Genera.  Lepaa; 

oodrrilM  Sttbaiytilieci^  acccnUsK  l»  Um  orlaioa«r  Mf.fcmfcy. 
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incudine  Otion  and  Cineras  of  Leach;  Pentalepaa*  in- 
clading  renUlasmis  and  PoUicipes  of  Leach ;  Pdlylepas, 
inoluding  Scalpellum  of  Leach ;  and  Lltholepas. 

Family  2.  Balanidea.  (Balanus,  Brag.).  *  (operculum 
articulated,  and  more  or  less  vertical).  Genera^  Balanus, 
including  Acasta  of  Leach ;  Ochthosia ;  Gk»nia,  including 
Asemus  of  Ransani;  Creusia,  including  Pjrrgoma  of  Savign. ; 
and  Chthalamus.  *  *  (operculum  not  articulated,  and 
more  or  less  horizontal).  Cioronula,  including  Chelonobia  of 
Leach,  Cetopira  and  Diadema  of  Raniani,  and  Tubicinella 
of  Lam. 

Class  II. 

PoLTPLAXiFHORA.    (Chitou,  Linn.) 

Ginera,  Chiton,  including  Chitonellus  of  Lam.>  and  Chi- 
tonellus  of  De  Blunr. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the 
systems  of  Schumacher,  Latreille,  and  Rang,  though  they 
will,  the  latter  especially,  which  is  in  many  respects  a  happy 
combination  of  the  systems  of  Cuvier,  Lamarck,  and  De 
Blainville»  with  some  alterations,  well  repay  the  student  for 
tbeir  perasaL 

The  organization  of  the  animals  above  treated  of  will 
be  found  under  the  titles  Cephalopoda,  Conchifbra, 
Gastkropoda,  and  other  articles  relating  to  them  in  this 
work. 

MALACONOTUS.    [Shrikes.] 

MALACOPTERY'GII,  accordingto  Cuvier,  the  second 
great  division,  or  order,  of  osseous  Fishes,  the  species  of 
which  are  distinguished  by  all  the  rays  of  the  fins  being 
soft  and  cartilaginous ;  exhibiting  minute  articulations  and 
often  divided  into  small  fibres  at  their  extremities.  It  fre- 
quently happens  however  that  the  anterior  ray  of  the  dorsal 
or  of  the  pectoral  fins  is  hard  and  bony,  a  character  ob- 
servable in  nearly  all  the  species  of  the  Siluridee  and  in 
many  belonging  to  other  families. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  fishes  of  this  order  have  the 
scales  formed  of  simple  laminse  and  with  smooth  margins ; 
in  this  respect  difTenng  from  the  species  of  the  PtreidUe^ 
ScitenicUp,  &c.,  in  which  the  edges  of  the  scales  are  pecti- 
nated or  serrated.  The  Pleuroneetid^,  or  Flat-fishes, 
however,  present  the  latter  structure  of  scale ;  and  yet,  ac- 
cording to  Cuvier,  are  placed  in  the  Malacopterygii.  M. 
Agassiz  on  this  account  removes  this  group  to  another 
section,  and  he  also  arranges  the  SiluridUB  in  another 
group,  owing  to  the  structure  of  their  scales.     [SiLURiDiS.] 

The  Mcdacopterygii  are  divided  into  three  sections. 
First,  the  Abdominales,  in  which  the  ventral  fins  are  situ- 
ated in  the  abdomen,  far  behind  the  pectorals.  In  the 
second  section  {Subbrachiales)  the  ventral  fins  are  situated 
immediately  beneath  the  pectorals,  and  the  pelvis  is  sus- 
pended to  the  bones  of  the  shoulder.  In  the  third  section 
{Apodes)  the  ventrals  are  wanting. 

The  section  Abdominales  contains  the  following  families. 
I  Cyprxmd€B,  or  fishes  allied  to  the  Carp ;  such  as  Barbel, 
Gudgeon,  Tench,  Bream,  Roach,  &c.  2.  Bsoddtip,  of  which 
the  common  Pike  may  be  regarded  as  the  type.  3.  SiUi- 
rid€e,  a  familv  of  which  there  are  no  representatives  in  this 
country,  at  least  not  well  authenticated.  4.  ScUmomdUe, 
or  fishes  of  the  Salmon  tribe.  5.  Ck^eidiv,  of  which  we 
have  familiar  examples  in  the  Herring,  Sprat,  White-bait, 
Pilchard,  Shad,  &c. 

The  section  Subbrachiales  contains  the  families  Gadida 
(Cod-fish,  Haddock,  Whiting,  Ling,  &c.) ;  the  Pleuronec- 
tid€P,  or  Flat-fishes,  such  as  the  Flounder,  Halibut,  Sole, 
&c. ;  the  Di^eobolh  of  which  family  the  common  Lump- 
fifth  will  furnish  an  example  ;  and  finally  the  EcheneididiP, 
containing  the  species  of  Remora. 

The  third  section,  Apodei,  contains  the  Eels,  Lance- 
fishes,  &c. 

MALACOKHYNCHUS.    [Ducks,  vol.  ix.,  p.  1 79.1 

MALACO^STRACA  (MaXoKfWpoca),  a  term  employed 
by  Aristotle  to  designate  the  Crustacea  generally,  but  con- 
fined by  Dr.  Leach  in  his  arrangement  to  the  second  order 
of  the  class. 

The  Malaeostraca  of  Leach  are  divided  into  three  tribes. 

1.  Brachyuri^  including  the  families  Cancerida  and 
Oxyrhynchida. 

2.  Macrouri,  including  the  fiimiUes  Paguride,  Palinu- 
rid»,  AatacidsB,  and  Squillidee. 

3.  Oasieruri;  including  the  ftimilies  Gnathidn,  Gramma- 
ridn,  Corophiidn,  CaprellidsD,  and  Apseudiidn. 

MALAcCyiA,  Schumacher's  name  for  a  genus  of  Ci^ 
rbipedsy  Otion  of  Leach. 


MALACOZCyA,  or  IfALACOZCVARIA.  [Malaco- 
logy, p.  322.] 

MAxAGA  (the  UaXoKa  of  Strabo,  156,  Cataub.).  the 
principal  seaport  of  the  province  of  Granada  in  Spain,  is 
situated  in  36""  45' N.  lat  and  4"*  30' W.  long.,  in  the  bight 
of  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Inland  from 
the  city  extends  a  spacious  and  fertile  plain,  called  La  Hoya, 
bounded  by  ranges  of  lofty  mountains.  The  Guadalmedina, 
a  mere  brook  in  summer,  but  in  winter  a  stream  of  con* 
siderable  volume,  enters  the  sea  immediately  to  the  west  of 
the  city. 

Malaga  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  claims  to  have  been 
founded  eight  or  nine  centuries  b.c.  by  the  Phosnicjans,  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  '  Malcha,'  or '  royal,'  to  intimate  the 
estimation  in  which  they  held  it  But  of  this  high  anti- 
quity there  is  no  evidence.  W.  Humboldt  {Priifttng  de* 
llntersuchunsen  iiber  die  Urbewohner  Hispaniens,  &c. 
says  that  Malaca  is  a  pure  Basque  word,  ana  signifies  the 
*  side  of  a  mountain.'  It  was  possessed  successively  by  the 
Carthaginians;  by  the  Romans,  who  called  it  'Malaca,' 
and  made  it  a  municipium  and  confederate  city ;  by  the 
Goths,  and  by  the  Arabs.  For  the  first  three  centuries  of 
the  Moslem  domination  in  Spain,  Malaga  was  subject  to  the 
caliphs  of  Cordoba ;  but  on  the  disruption  of  that  caliphat 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  petty  sovereign  after  another, 
till  it  was  annexed,  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  the 
kingdom  of  Granada.  In  1487  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
wrested  it  firom  the  Moors,  after  an  obstinate  siege  of  three 
months,  during  which  the  citizens  endured  the  severest 
horrors  of  famine. 

From  the  earliest  ages,  under  all  the  nations  who  have 
possessed  it,  Malaga  has  been  renowned  for  its  commerce. 
At  the  present  day  it  is  the  only  flourishing  city  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Andalusia.  Its  imports  are  broiui-cloths,  cottons, 
laces,  spices,  hardware,  and  cutlery.  Its  exports  are  much 
more  considerable,  and  amount  on  the  yearly  average  to  more 
than  4,000,000  dollars,  or  about  1,000,000/.  sterling.  They 
consist  principally  of  wine  and  fhiits ;  the  former,  which  was 
once  well  known  in  England  as  *  mountain,'  is  now  almost 
wholly  consumed  by  the  U  nited  States  and  Spanish  America ; 
the  latter  are  chieflv  fresh  grapes  and  raisins,  vast  quan- 
tities of  which  reach  the  English  market,  together  with 
some  figs,  almonds,  oranges,  and  lemons.  The  other  exports 
are  brandy,  oil,  saffron,  vermicelli,  barilla,  and  soap,  which 
is  the  only  manu&cture  of  Malaga  worthy  of  mention. 

Malaga  at  present  contains  about  62,000  inhabitants,  but 
it  was  much  more  populous  in  the  time  of  the  Moors. 
Though  the  streets  are  narrow,  tortuous,  wretchedly  paved« 
and  not  very  clean,  the  city  has  a  gay  and  cheerful  aspect. 
as  the  exteriors  of  the  houses  are  whitewashed  or  stained 
a  yellow-ochre  colour.  Many  of  the  roofs  are  flat,  as  in 
the  East,  and  are  surmounted  by  miradores,  or  square 
towers  with  open  galleries,  where  the  citizens  enjoy  the 
cool  sea-breezes.  The  city  is  divided  into  six  parish^ 
and  has  several  colleges  and  public  hospitals,  an  iron- 
foundry  of  very  recent  erection,  and  a  tobacco-factory  where 
700  persons  are  daily  employed  in  making  cigars.  There 
were  also  twenty-four  convents,  but  these  were  suppressed 
in  1 835.  Malaga  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  possesses  a  cathe- 
dral, a  li^ht  and  handsome  building  in  the  Grreco-Gothic 
style;  it  is  nearly  400  feet  long,  IfifO  broad,  125  in  height 
firom  the  pavement  to  the  roof,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
steeole  270  feet  hieh.  It  contains  few  pictures  of  merit, 
butnas  some  good  specimens  of  the  coloured  wooden  sta- 
tuary in  which  the  Spaniards  excel.  The  alameda,  or  pubUc 
promenade,  is  adorned  with  fountains  and  flowering  shrubs, 
and  flanked  bv  private  mansions  of  great  splendour.  The 
harbour  of  Malaga  is  spacious  enough  to  accommodate  a 
large  fleet ;  it  is  protected  on  the  east  by  a  massy  stone 
mole,  five  furlongs  in  length,  terminated  by  a  handsome 
lighthouse.  Few  remains  of  Roman  architecture  now  exist 
in  Malaga;  those  of  Moorish  buildings  are  numerous, 
and  are  interspersed  through  the  city  in  gateways,  towers, 
walls,  houses,  and  firagments  of  mosaues.  But  the  grand 
boast  of  Malaga  is  the  Moorish  castle,  built  in  1279,  and 
covering  the  slope  of  a  hill  immediately  to  the  east  of  the 
city.  It  is  of  great  extent,  and  is  divided  into  the  lower 
castle,  or  alcazaba,  and  the  upper,  or  gibralfaro,  so  called 
by  the  Moors  firom  a  Roman  pharos  which  is  said  to  have 
stood  on  the  crest  of  the  hill.  The  whole  displays  in  its 
ruinous  condition  the  effects  of  the  Christian  artillery  in  the 
siege  of  1487. 

Malaga  enjoys  a  serene  and  delightful  climate,  wit^  a 
peculiarly  dry  and  unclouded  atmosphere.    Provisions  are 
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abundant  and  ehaap.  The  dtisena  are  eav,  ooorUoat,  and 
hospitable ;  and  the  females  are  renowned  throughout  Spain 
for  their  grace  and  beauty,  sprightlineu  and  humour.  The 
lower  orders  of  Malagueiios  are  mdolent,  thieytsh,  revenge- 
Ail,  and  prone  to  commit  assassination.  Malaga  gave  birth 
in  the  twelfth  century  to  Ibn  Beithar,  the  naturalistt  the 
Pliny  of  the  Arabians. 

(Pons,  ViafB  de  Espafia;  Crui.  Fiage  de  B$paMa;  La- 
horde,  Itinhmre  De9cript\fde  rEtpagne ;  Carter's  Joumew 
from  Gibraltar  to  Malaga;  Townsend's  Spain;  Conde^ 
Aledru  and  Historia  de  lo9  ArabeM  en  EtpaXa.  This  account 
of  Malaga  is  principally  from  personal  obserration.) 

MALA6RIDA.    [Jesuits.] 

MA'LALA,  JOHN  (called  alsoMalela,  or  Malalas,  or 
Malelas),  was  the  author  of  a  chronicle  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, in  18  books,  which  extends  from  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  the  rei|^n  of  Justinian.  The  time  in  which  he 
lived  is  uncertain.  He  must  have  been  alive  after  the 
rei^  of  Justinian,  since  he  mentions  the  number  of  years 
which  that  emperor  reined.  Hody,  in  his  Prolegomena  to 
the  Oxford  edition  of  this  writer,  endeavours  to  show  that  he 
lived  in  the  ninth  century ;  but  this  opinion  has  been  con- 
troverted by  Jortin,  Gibbon,  Reiske,  and  L.  Dindorf,  who 
maintain  that  he  lived  shortly  after  Uie  reign  of  Justinian. 

Malala  is  a  Syriac  word,  signifying  •  orator,*  or  •  rheto- 
zioian.'  He  is  also  called  John  of  Antioch ;  but  he  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  John  of  Antioch  who  also  wrote 
a  chronicle,  extracts  from  which  have  been  preserved  in  a 
work  of  Constantine  Porphyrogennetus,  'On  Virtues  and 
Vices.' 

The  chronicle  of  Malala  was  printed  for  the  first  time  at 
Oxford,  1691,  under  the  superintendence  of  Chilmead,  who 
died  however  before  the  work  was  published.  Hody  pre* 
fixed  a  dissertation  to  that  edition  on  the  life  and  writings 
of  Malala;  and  Bentley  an  appendix,  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  Mill,  in  which  he  corrected  numerous  passages.  Bentley's 
letter  to  Mill  was  reprinted  at  the  end  of  Bentley'k  '  Emen- 
dationes  in  Menandri  et  Philemonis  Reliquias,'  Camb., 
1713.  The  chronicle  was  also  pu Dlished  at  Venice  in  1 733 ; 
but  the  best  edition  is  by  L.  Dindorf  (Bonn,  1831),  which 
contains  the  notes  of  Chilmead  and  Hody,  as  well  as  Bent- 
ley's  letter  to  Mill. 

(Hody's  Prolegonuna;  DindorTs  Preface.) 

MALARN.  LAKE  OF.    [Sweden.] 

MALATI A  (or  more  correctly  Malatiyah),  a  town  of  Asia 
Minor,  about  38**  25'  N.  lat  and  38'  2(r  E.  long.,  is  built  in 
a  fine  plain,  about  1 5  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
About  six  miles  south-west  of  it  is  the  town  of  Aspi&si,  to 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Malativah  retire  for  the  seven 
summer  months,  returning  for  the  five  winter  months  to 
Malatiyah.  These  towns,  which  may  be  considered  as  one, 
contained  f  n  1 836, 3923  fomilies,  2800  of  which  were  Turkish 
and  1123  Armenian.  The  town  was  formerly  more  popu- 
lous, but  plague,  cholera,  and  the  depredations  of  the  Kurds 
have  greatly  reduced  it.  Asptbsi  is  situated  on  the  side  of 
a  mountain  in  a  forest  of  f^uittrees.  Malatiyah  is  in  a  plain, 
which  at  present  is  nearly  reduced  to  an  uncultivated  state. 
The  antient  walls  are  in  ruins,  and  in  most  parts  have  fallen 
down ;  the  houses  have  a  mean  appearance,  and  the  shops 
in  the  bazar  are  mere  mud-stalls.  There  are  two  well  built 
mosques  and  two  caravanserais,  all  in  the  Persian  style  of 
architecture.  Malatiyah  derives  its  present  importance 
onl^  from  its  bein^  situated  on  the  great  caravan-road 
which  leads  from  Sivas  to  Diar-bekr  and  Mosul,  and  from 
being  one  of  the  places  to  which  the  Kurds  resort  for  the 
purpose  of  trade.  (Brant,  in  the  London  QeograjJiical 
Journals  voL  vi.) 

MALAY  PENINSULA  constitutes  the  most  southern 
extremity  of  the  continent  of  Asia,  extending  between  the 
Gulf  of  Bengal  and  the  Straits  of  Malacca  on  the  west,  and 
the  Gulf  of  Siam  and  the  Chinese  Sea  on  the  east  It  is 
united  to  the  continent  at  its  northern  extremitv.  Its  most 
southern  points  form  the  northern  shores  of  t&e  Straits  of 
Singapore.  Kwi  Point,  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Tanasserim  river,  which  enters  the  Gulf  of  Bengal, 
may  be  considered  as  constituting  its  northern  boundary ; 
they  are  situated  near  12*  N.  lat  Cape  Bums,  the  most 
southern  promontory  of  Asia,  in  1*  15' N.  lat.,  and  Cape 
Romania,  in  1^  17',  constitute  the  two  extremities  of  the 
Straits  of  Singapore.  The  peninsula  lies  between  98"  and 
104''  E.  long.  It  is  750  miles  long,  with  a  width  varying 
between  60  and  180  miles.  lu  surface  may  cover  an  area 
of  about  80,000  Muare  miles,  or  about  4000  square  miles 
1«M  than  that  of  Great  Britain. 


The  peninsula  is  traversed  by  a  monmt 
a  continuation  of  the  Samroiyet  (m.  three  bunoiwa  p«as> 
mounUins,  which  between  12**  and  14*  N.  lat.  separate  t^ 
valley  of  the  Tanasserim  river  from  the  streams  wkjcb  IC 
into  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  This  chain,  wl^  in  this  part  tim 
in  numeroiis  peaks  to  the  elevation  of  3000  foct,  sia4s 
lower  south  of  Kwi  Point,  where  it  trvvenes  tbe  isthsMof 
Krah,  the  narrowest  part  of  the  peninsula,  beCWMU  $"  wU 
12**  N.  lat  It  appears  that  the  moaotats-faaffe  oa  tk« 
long  isthmus,  though  of  moderate  elevatioo,  ooo  pies  M- 
gether  with  its  ofisets  the  whole  country  ftom  ooe  sea  to  tla 
other,  except  at  its  southern  extremity,  where  an  eztefuivt 
tract  of  alluvial  land,  enclosing  the  bay  of  Chai-ya,  occuxa 
on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Siam. 

The  isthmus  of  Krah  lies  due  north  and  ■amh.  At  u» 
southern  extremity,  between  8^  and  9*  N.  hO,  t^  Maky 
Peninsula  turns  to  the  south-east,  and  preserves  tb»  datsr^ 
tion  to  its  most  southern  point.  Between  6*  30^  and  S'  N. 
lat  the  mountains  seem  to  be  higher  than  oo  the  tstloDa^ 
but  this  fact  is  not  established,  as  no  Buropesa  has  e»«r 
traversed  this  country.  The  tract  between  5*  and  C*  J*' 
N.lat  appears  to  be  the  highest  part  of  the  moumaia-faaai, 
the  peak  of  Titch  Bangsa,  opposite  ths  town  of  Qosda* 
rising,  according  to  Crawfurd,  to  6000  fest  The  tihm»ta.-i« 
in  thu  part  occupy  the  greatest  part  of  tbe  country,  katu^ 
only  a  low  level  tract,  about  seven  or  eight  miles  ia  wdik, 
along  the  Gulf  of  Bengal,  which  is  swampy  and  mwiy 
covered  with  jungle,  but  when  cultivated  yields  nch  cmi 
of  rice.  On  the  eastern  coast  the  level  tracU  ate  prohaUy 
more  extensive,  but  the  offsets  of  the  mountaias  m  sme 
murts  approach  near  the  sea-shore,  as  Cape  Fsiaai  a»d 
Kocky  roint 

South  of  5"*  N.  kt  is  the  wid^t  part  of  the  penmawK 
which  is  about  180  mdes  in  breadth.  The  intscior  oc  OMaa- 
tain-region  of  this  nart  is  little  known,  but  it  is  certain  thit 
it  is  less  elevated  than  the  country  farther  neriK  sad  Um 
summits  of  the  hills  are  more  rounded.  The  U/wA  tzacs 
abng  the  Straits  of  Malacca  widens  eoosidcrahly.  b»sg 
about  18  miles  in  breadth  north  of  4"  Ut,  and  mars  doa 
20  miles  in  breadth  south  of  that  parallel ;  but  abag  tht 
sesnshore  a  few  isolated  hiUs  rise  to  a  modecate  kcigia.  as 
Rachado  Point  and  others.  The  range  fonning  the  «tla> 
shed  between  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Suaiu  «f  Ma- 
lacca and  the  Chinese  Sea  does  not  occupy  the  ecatie  H 
the  peninsula,  but  is  nearer  the  western  than  the  laihn 
shores.  The  level  country  along  the  Chineee  Sea  ■  afas^ 
so  for  as  is  known,  much  more  extensive  soaik  «f  the 
town  of  Pahang,  and  contains  a  lake^  that  of  Bceock  5t 
mfles  in  ciroumforence.  On  the  eastern  boundary  «f  tht 
district  of  Malacca  is  an  elevated  summit  the  Cs^ag 
Leadang  of  the  natives,  and  Mount  Ophir  ot  the  ftr- 
tuguese,  whose  summit  is  estimated  to  be  4000  foct  kigk 
It  is  24  miles  from  the  Straits.  Proceeding  farther  sasak. 
the  mountains  subside  into  hills ;  but  even  along  tht  Od 
Straits,  which  divide  the  island  of  Singapore  from  the  cm- 
tinent  the  country  presents  a  rocky  and  devated  sfasca,  sad 
its  surface  is  strongly  undulating,  though  it  can  haidiy  he 
called  hillv.  Towards  this  extremity  the  Ic^el  ammtn 
alon^  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  the  Chinese  See  h  vi  wi- 
considerable  width. 

The  comparatively  small  width  of  this  pemnsBlB  aad  tkm 
disposition  of  the  mountain-range  prevent  the  in  swiwisi  el 
considerable  rivers.  The  largest  which  are  kaoeia  ase  iht 
Muar  river,  which  flonns  the  southern  boundary  of  da  d«- 
trict  of  Malacca  and  fUb  into  the  strait  of  that  oaasw  sad 
the  Pahang  river,  which  runs  nearly  north  on  tW  satfeni 
side  of  the  peninsula.  Both  rivers  are  navigabla  kAra 
they  issue  from  the  mountains,  and  are  aesarastd  hf  e 
portage  of  not  more  than  300  yards.  The  nhaag  0«c 
hows  200  miles  under  the  name  of  Surutine.  and  Amsnta 
the  lake  of  Braugh,  ftom  which  it  issues  uiner  the  aaae  •# 
the  Braugh  river,  but  soon  takes  that  of  Pahang  riter.  At 
its  mouth,  near  Pahang,  are  fbur  large  islands,  plaaStd  w«k 
cocoa-nut  and  palm  trees.  It  is  probable  that  these  an aihea 
rivers,  navigable  at  least  for  a  considerable  extent  heS  ^cw 
are  not  known.  The  number  of  small  i 
and  there  probably  is  no  country  better  ^ 
peninsula. 

The  climate  differs  on  the  eastern  and  ^ 
the  peninsula.    The  eastern  resembles  the  < 
mandel  and  of  Cochin  China  Proper,  as  the  I 
interrupts  the  clouds  brought  by  the  seutb-e 
during  which  period  the  dry  season  prevails, 
try  is  exposed  to  the  fiiU  effects  of  the  i 
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tnd  the  wet  season  oommenoes  in  the  beginning  of  No^ 
vember  and  continues  till  March.  The  northern  part  of 
the  western  coast  is  exposed  to  the  south-west  monsoon,  and 
in  climate  resembles  Aracan,  having  its  rainy  season  in 
our  summer,  and  its  dry  season  in  our  winter.  The  southern 
portion  of  the  western  coast  differs  in  climate  from  i^l  other 
countries  in  Southern  Asia.  It  constitutes  the  eastern  side 
of  a  large  valley,  running  from  north-west  to  south-east; 
in  the  centre  of  which  the  Straits  of  Malacca  extend  like  a 
large  river.  On  the  north-east  this  valley  is  shdtered  by 
the  mountain-range  which  traverses  the  peninsula  in  its 
whole  length,  and  on  the  south-west  by  that  mountain-chain 
which  extends  along  the  south-western  shores  of  Uie  island 
of  Sumatra.  Thus  this  country,  as  well  as  the  low  eastern 
coast  of  Sumatra,  is  perfectly  Sheltered  against  both  mon- 
soons, the  north-eastern  and  the  south-western.  In  this  cou n- 
try  accordingly  the  regular  succession  of  diy  and  wet  seasons 
18  unknown.  Showers  of  rain  fall  in  every  month  of  the  year, 
but  more  abundantly  in  our  summer.  They  moderate  the 
heat  of  the  atmosphere,  and  maintain  a  vigorous  vegetation. 
No  gales  are  known  to  occur,  and  no  wiims  except  the  sea 
and  land  breezes.  The  heat  is  not  so  insupportable  as  in 
other  countries  near  the  equator:  and  though  during  the 
day  the  sandv  shores  are  heated  to  a  great  degree,  the  air 
is  cooled  sufficiently  during  the  night  Though  no  meteo- 
rologieal  observations  on  this  country  have  been  published, 
it  is  known  that  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  compara- 
tively very  small;  it  seems  to  amount  hardly  to  10  or  12 
degrees  in  the  whole  year. 

The  soil  seems  not  to  be  distinguished  by  fertility,  being 
in  most  places  composed  of  a  tough  red  clay,  or  of  a  black 
earth  similar  to  peat ;  but  in  many  places  it  yields  rich 
crops  of  rice.  Besides  rice  the  inhabitants  live  on  plantains 
and  some  other  v^etables ;  also  on  fhiits,  in  which  this 
country,  especially  towards  the  south,  surpasses  all  oUier 
countries.  The  cultivated  fruits  are  chiefly  pine-apples, 
mangosteens,  durion,  shaddocks,  and  oranges.  As  articles 
of  commerce,  pepper,  cotton,  and  a  little  coffee  are  culti- 
vated. The  country  is  generally  covered  with  high  trees, 
even  on  part  of  the  mountains,  but  the  teak-tree  does  not 
occur.  The  variety  of  trees  and  plants  is  very  great,  but 
they  have  not  been  examined  by  botanists,  except  in  a  few 
places.    Rattans  are  exported  in  great  numbers. 

Cattle  are  few  in  number,  but  buffaloes  abound.  No 
sheep  are  kept ;  hogs  and  fowls  are  plentiful.  In  the  un- 
cultivated tracts  and  woods  tigers,  leopards,  and  rhinoce- 
roses are  frequently  met  with,  and  sometimes  elephants. 
Among  the  birds,  that  kind  of  swallow  which  makes  the 
edible  nests  is  the  most  remarkable.  It  occurs  however 
chiefly  on  the  islands  which  skirt  the  peninsula  on  the 
west,  and  perhaps  also  in  some  places  on  the  western  coast, 
where  the  rocks  approach  the  sea-shore.  Fish  is  extremely 
plentiful,  and  constitutes  one  of  the  most  common  articles 
of  food. 

The  most  important  articles  of  commerce  are  from  the 
mineral  kingdom.  Grold  is  found  in  all  the  rivers,  and  also 
got  from  mines.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  this  metal  is  col- 
lected to  justify  the  name  of  Chersonesus  Aurea,  or  the 
Golden  Chersonese,  which  the  antients  gave  to  this  country. 
Tin  is  still  more  abundant,  and  seems  to  occur  in  the  whole 
range  from  the  isthmus  of  Krah  to  the  southern  extremity, 
but  not  in  the  Samroiyet  range,  north  of  the  isthmus. 
The  quantity  annually  collected  prolMibly  exceeds  40,000 
peculs  (1  pecul  =  133^  pounds),  and  the  greatest  part  goes 
to  Pulo  Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore:  part  is  exported 
from  the  harbours  on  the  Gulf  of  Siam  to  China.  Other 
metals  are  not  noticed. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  consists  of  Siamese  and  of 
Malays.  The  former  occupy  the  isthmus  of  Krah  and  the 
districU  north  of  6°40'N.  lat.,  and  the  latter  the  remainder 
of  the  peninsula.  The  Malays  of  this  country  have  not 
attained  that  degree  of  civilisation  which  is  found  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Sumatra  and  Java.  Thev  show  little 
industry  in  cultivating  the  ground,  and  still  less  in  the 
mechanical  arts.  Their  principal  occupation  is  fishing. 
[Maxays.]  The  language  of  th^e  nations  is  different.  In 
the  interior  there  are  two  other  nations :  the  Jakong,  or 
Benua,  inhabit  some  wooded  plains  towards  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula ;  they  are  of  a  eopper-colour, 
their  hair  is  straight,  and  their  features  resemble  those  of 
the  Malays.  They  have  no  fixed  habitations,  and  live  by 
the  produce  of  the  chace.  Crawfurd  thinks  that  they  are 
Malays  in  the  lowest  state  of  civilisation,  an  opinion  which 
is  supported  by  their  language,  which  contains  but  few 


wotds  that  cannot  be  traced  in  the  Malay  language.  In 
the  interior,  between  6®  and  8^  live  the  Samangs,  who 
seem  to  belong  to  the  race  commonly  called  the  Australian 
negroes,  which  is  found  from  the  Adaman  Islands  on 
the  west,  to  Papua,  or  New  Guinea,  on  the  east,  as  well  as 
on  the  continent  of  Australia.  They  resemble  the  AfHcan 
negroes  in  their  features,  and  have  woolly  hair.  In  sta- 
ture however  they  are  much  shorter,  their  average  height, 
according  to  Light,  in  Marsden's '  History  of  Sumatra,'  not 
exceeding  4  feet  8  inches.  They  have  no  fixed  habitations, 
they  live  in  the  forests  and  mountains  on  the  produce  of 
the  chase,  and  eat  every  kind  of  animal  food,  even  rep- 
tiles. They  are  extremely  timid,  and  have  little  intercourse 
with  their  neighbours.  The  whole  of  the  Malay  peninsula 
is  thinly  inhabited,  and  many  extensive  districts  in  the 
interior  are  unpeopled.  The  whole  population  perhaps 
does  not  exceed  one  million. 

The  northern  part  of  the  peninsula,  as  far  south  as  the 
bay  of  Chai-ya,  is  immediately  subject  to  the  king  of  Siam. 
On  that  bay  are  two  harbours,  called  Chai-ya  and  Bandon, 
and  on  the  opposite  western  coast  the  harbour  of  Phunga, 
or  Pongo,  from  which  a  commercial  road  traverses  the 
peninsula  to  Chai-ya  and  Bandon.  The  produce  of  the 
island  of  Junk  Seylon,  or  Salanga,  and  also  European 
goods,  are  transported  from  Phunga  across  the  isthmus  to 
Bandon  and  Chai-ya,  and  thence  shipped  to  Bangkok. 
From  the  island  of  Kos  Sammi,  or  Pulo  Camam,  the  Chi* 
nese  fetch  cotton  and  edible  nests;  ten  or  fifteen  junks 
arrive  annually  for  that  purpose. 

That  portion  of  the  peninsula  which  lies  between  the  bay 
of  Chai-ya  and  Cajoe  Patani  is  partly  governed  by  Malay 
sovereigns,  dependent  on  the  king  of  Siam,  and  partlv  be- 
longs immediately  to  Siam.  The  town  of  ligar  is  said  to 
have  5000  inhabitants,  Malays,  Chinese,  and  Siamese.  A 
few  Chinese  junks  arrive  annually  here  for  cotton,  tin, 
pepper,  and  rattans.  The  same  articles,  and  in  addition  to 
them  sapan-wood,  are  exported  fi?om  the  towns  of  Ta- 
lung  and  Sungara,  which  lie  opposite  the  mountainous 
island  of  Tantalem.  A  road  begins  at  Talung  whioh  crosses 
the  peninsula  to  the  small  town  of  Trang,  and  is  passable 
for  elephants.  Patani  is  the  most  southern  of  the  small 
kingdoms  subject  to  Siam.  It  is  more  fertile  and  productive 
than  the  other  Malay  states.  Its  capital  was  once  much 
visited  bv  vessels  from  Hindustan  in  their  voyages  to  Siam, 
Cochiuchina,  and  China,  but  at  present  it  is  rarely  resorted 
to.  It  has  some  intercourse  with  Singapore;  it  esporta 
mueh  rice  and  salt,  and  a  little  tin. 

The  kingdoms  of  Calantan  and  Tringano  on  the  eastern, 
and  that  of  Queda  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula  are 
only  nominally  dependent  on  Siam,  and  their  commercial 
produce,  eonsisting  of  gold,  tin,  and  pepper,  is  brought 
to  Singapore.  Tringano,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
little  river  Tringano,  seems  to  be  a  considerable  place. 
From  Queda  a  commercial  road,  passable  for  elephants, 
leads  across  the  peninsula  to  Sungora ;  this  road  is  much 
freauented.  Another  communication  connects  the  mouth 
of  toe  river  Muda  in  Queda  with  the  town  of  Patani.  For 
a  considerable  distance  the  goods  are  conveyed  in  boats  on 
the  river,  but  still  this  road  is  not  much  freauented.  The 
Britbh  oolony  of  Pulo  Penang,  or  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  is 
partly  situatM  within  the  kingdom  of  Queda.  [Pekang.] 
The  town  of  Queda  is  a  small  place.  Its  commerce  was 
formerly  considerable,  but  has  been  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
establishment  on  Prince  of  Wales  Island.  A  few  miles 
farther  up  is  Alustar,  a  more  populous  place,  and  the  fa- 
vorite residence  of  the  princes. 

The  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  is  divided  be- 
tween the  kingdoms  of  Pahang  and  Johore  on  the  eastern 
side,  that  of  Rumbowe  in  the  interior,  and  those  of  Salangore 
and  Perak  on  the  western  coast,  together  with  the  British 
colony  of  Malacca.  [Malacca.]  These  kingdoms  are  inde- 
pendent, and  under  the  protection  of  the  British.  None  of 
the  commercial  places  m  these  states  are  of  importance ; 
they  send  theur  im)duoe,  consisting  of  ^ld«  tin,  and  pepper, 
to  Malacca  and  Singapore.  Perak  contains  the  most  proanc- 
tive  tin  mines  in  the  peninsula,  and  in  Salangore  also  some 
rich  tin  mines  have  been  opened,  not  far  from  Cape 
Rachado.  The  islands  lying  in  the  Chinese  Sea,  as  far  as  the 
Nantnas,  are  subject  to  Johore.  Between  the  towns  of  Ma- 
lacca and  Pahang  there  is  a  communication,  which  is  much 
favoured  by  the  water-carriage  on  the  river  Suruting,  a 
branch  of  the  Pahang  river,  and  also  on  the  Pahang. 

(Marsden's  History  of  Sumatra ;  Crawfurd's  Embassy  to 
Siam  and  Cochin  China  ;  Finlayson*i  Joumai  qf  a  Mission 
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to  Siam  and  HuS;   ind  NoHeei  qf  ihe  Indian  Arekip$- 
ia^,  &«.«  collected  by  J.  H.  Moor,  Singapore,  1837.) 

MALAYS,  THB,  are  a  nation  of  Southern  Asia,  who 
oecupy  the  shores  of  the  Bfalay  Peninsula,  and,  if  language 
may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  fact,  seem  to  have  spread 
over  all  the  islands  from  Madagascar  on  the  west  to  Baster 
Island  on  the  east  Almost  all  the  languages  spoken  in 
the  islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  and  in  the  Pacific 
conUin  a  great  number  of  words  and  expressions  which 
evidently  are  derived  from  the  Malay  language,  and  the 

Shysical  character  of  the  people  confirms  the  inference 
rawn  from  this  circumstance.  The  great  body  of  this 
nation  however  inhabit  the  larger  islands  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago. 

In  person  the  Malays  are  short,  squat,  and  robust  The 
medium  height  of  the  men  may  be  Ave  feet  two  inches,  and 
that  of  the  women  four  feet  eleven  inches,  or  about  feur 
inches  less  than  the  average  stature  of  Europeans.  Their 
lower  limbs  are  rather  large  and  heavy,  but  not  ill-formed. 
Their  arms  are  rather  fleshy  than  muscular.  The  face  is 
of  a  round  ferm,  the  mouth  is  wide,  and  the  teeth  remark- 
ably fine.  The  chin  is  rather  of  a  square  form ;  the  an- 
gles of  the  lower  jaw  are  very  prominent  The  cheek- 
bones are  high,  and  the  cheek  consequently  rather  hollow. 
The  nose  is  short  and  small,  never  prominent,  but  never 
flat  The  eyes  are  small,  and  always  black.  The  com- 
plexion is  generally  brown,  but  varies  a  little  in  the  different 
tribes :  dimate  seems  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  colour. 
The  feirest  races  are  generally  to  the  west,  but  some  of  them 
are  on  the  equator.  The  hair  is  long,  lank,  harsh,  and 
always  black.  Compared  with  Europeans  and  the  nations  of 
western  Asia,  the  Malays  must  be  considered  an  ill-looking 
people.  In  person  and  complexion  they  most  resemble  the 
mhabitants  of  Siam  and  Ava,  but  they  differ  considerably 
even  from  them,  and  are  a  very  distinct  people,  with  a 
striking  likeness  among  themselves,  and  a  marked  dissimi- 
larity flrom  all  other  people. 

GrawfUrd,  who  has  careAilly  examined  the  different  lan- 
guages of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  finds  in  them  a  great 
similarity  in  respect  of  pronunciation,  grammatical  struo> 
ture,  and  idiom.  Twenty  consonants  and  five  vowels 
are  the  greatest  number  which  these  languagesgenerally 
admit,  and  only  two  diphthong  sounds  occur.  The  struc- 
ture of  these  languages  is  very  simple:  the  relations  of 
nouns  are  marked  by  prepositions,  the  tenses  of  verbs  by  aux- 
iliaries, the  passive  forms  by  the  prefixing  of  particles,  and 
the  transitive  forms  by  affixing  purtides.    Many  idiomatic 

Shrases,  though  expressed  by  words  differing  in  sound  among 
ifferent  tribM,  agree  in  the  signification  ofthe  single  words. 
These  languages  are  rich  in  expressions  for  femiliar  objects, 
but  poor  in  tne  expression  of  abstract  ideas,  particularly 
such  as  relate  to  the  operations  ofthe  mind.  For  many  menu 
ideas  they  have  no  expressions  at  all.  Not  less  tlun  dye 
kinds  of  written  character  are  kno.wn  among  the  nations 
who  inhabit  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  Arabic  characters 
not  included,  which  are  in  general  use  among  the  nations 
that  speak  the  Malay  language. 

The  Malays  have  made  considerable  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion; but  mote  in  the  island  of  Java  than  on  the  other 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  They  are  well  acquainted 
with  agriculture  and  some  of  the  mechanical  arts.  They 
have  siso  made  some  progress  in  medicine  and  music  They 
are  undoubtedly  more  civilised  than  any  of  the  nations  of 
southern  Asia  which  inhabit  the  countries  between  China 
and  Hindustan.  The  Malays  have  great  mental  activity, 
and  eagerly  apply  themselves  to  commerce  and  navigation, 
but  their  navigation  does  not  extend  beyond  the  seas  sur- 
rounding the  Indian  Archipelago.  Being  expert  navigators 
in  these  seas,  and  being  favoured  by  the  great  number  of 
■mall  inhabited  islands,  their  daring  spirit  urges  them  to 
piracy.  Various  parts  of  the  Indian  Sea  are  thus  made 
very  dangerous  for  small  vessels,  but  the  Maky  pirates 
rarely  attack  European  ships.  Most  of  the  Malay  tribes 
that  inhabit  the  Indian  Archipelago  are  Mohammedans, 
but  they  differ  considerably  from  Uie  Arabs  in  manners ; 
their  wives,  for  instance,  are  not  secluded  from  society. 
They  are  very  revengeAil,  and  among  the  diffierent  ways 
of  taking  revenge  is  the  extraordinary  one  of '  running  a 
muck,'  as  it  is  called. 

According  to  the  traditional  history  of  many  of  the  Malay 
tribes,  the  country  of  Menangkabao,  in  the  interior  of  Su- 
matra, U  their  original  seat,  and  it  is  asserted  that  they  first 
issued  from  it  so  late  as  1160,  and  passed  to  the  Maky 
reumsula,  where  they  buUt  a  town,  called   Singapura. 


Henee  ther  are  laid  to  have  ^iread  OT«r  thm  low  pHis 

of  all  the  islands  of  the  ArchipelagOb    BiU  whoa  wt  mm- 


sider  how  far  the  Malay  tribes  are  scattered 
east  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  this  traditmi  i 
improbable.  It  may  however  refer  to  the 
the  Mohammedan  creed,  as,  according  to  1 
hammedan  is  called  in  Sumatra  a  Malay, 
belongs  to  one  of  the  tribes  which  are  nd  of  Jfafaf  mipn. 
In  the  Uxgn  islands  the  Malay  popuktwo  gwomrmBj  mm- 
pies  only  the  lower  tracts  along  the  coasi;  and  thm  €o^md 
mhabitants  have  retired  before  them  tnlo  the  inftm  ^ 
the  smaller  islands  the  original  inbabitams  knw  J 
tirpated  by  th^n. 

(Marsden's  HUtory  qf  Sumatra  ;  and  Otawfaid*»  i 
qfthe  Indian  Archipelago.) 

MALCOLM  I.,  king  of  Scots,  was  the  son  cT  Kis«  Ik 
nald  IV.,  who  died  in  the  year  904.  He  wn^eeiiil  is  tl* 
throne  when  King  Constantino  III.  abdicated.  Car  tbe  mm^ 
ment  of  a  monastery,  in  the  year  944;  aad  be  aypiii  Is 
have  reigned  about  ten  years.  The  priDemal  eiwol  of  ks 
reign  was  the  cession  of  Cumbria  by  the  Sngush  kin^g  tm  tkm 
king  of  Scots.  In  this  it  is  said  the  Engtiab  kng  restgDed 
to  Scotiand  what  he  found  he  could  not  easily  roteo,  the 


cure  the  fealty  and  firiendship  of  the  kins  of  Soses.  Msl- 
oolm  was  slain  by  the  men  or  Moray,  in  the  north  of  8oe»- 
laud,  where  he  had  marohed  to  npnm  ma  insiiriw>is«  ■ 
that  quarter ;  but  the  precise  time,  place,  or  limiBsiMia  m 
which  this  event  occurred,  is  not  certain.  He  had  tw« 
grandsons  of  the  same  name  with  himself;  the  am  by  ks 
son  King  Duffus,  the  other  by  his  other  son  King  ff  i  Mslh 
III.  The  former  was  slain  by  his  ambitious  nock  ¥iaith, 
and  never  mounted  the  throne. 

MALCOLM  II.,  king  of  Scots,  was  the  aon  ef  Kmc 
Kenneth  III.,  and  inheriting  the  ambitioas  spirit  ef  km 
fether,  he  set  up  a  claim  to  the  throne,  in  ojipoatw  k  ha 
coiuin  King  Kenneth  IV.,  and  on  the  fell  or  the  kusr  m  a 


£  itched  battle  between  the  partisans  of  the  two 
laloolm  succeeded  in  the  year  1003.  He  ivignN 
thirty  years,  the  greater  part  of  which  period  was  sfeal  m 
warlike  encounten  with  the  Danes,  who  aovght  a  ssOk- 
ment  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  in  gratitude  xr  a  nttmf 
obtained  over  these  pirates,  that  Malcolm  founded  mi  am* 
dowed  a  religious  house  at  Mortlach,  whidi  aftstaai^ 
became  a  bishopric,  and  at  a  still  kter  period  want  Isfcm, 
with  other  churehes,  the  bishopric  of  Aberdeen ;  mk  am 
the  same  occasion  he  made  many  and  varioua  gn>^  ■■i 
oblations  to  the  chureh  and  dergv.  Hk  piecy  was  aeessi- 
ingly  acknowledged  and  approved  by  the  papal  am.  Vsl- 
conn  k  also  said  to  have  been  a  legulator,  and  ttee  m  a 
collection  of  kws  which  go  by  his  name^  but  tkp  aalh^b* 
city  of  the  Leges  Malcoimi  U  disputed.  MakolB  dai  ■ 
the  year  1033  ;  and  there  is  still  snown  in  the  < 


of  Gkmmis,  *kin^  Malcolm's  grave-stone^'  whidi  is  andt 
mass,  without  any  inscription,  16  feet  high  and  S  feet  bnad. 
He  appeara  to  have  had  no  son,  but  only  twn  4aa^fmK 
both  of  whom  were  married.  One  of  these  was  bsmctW 
King  Duncan,  who  was  killed  near  Elgin  in  1939^  by  asCniK 
of 'treasonous  malice.* 

MALCOLM  IlL,  king  of  Scots,  was  the  son  ef  *tke  gra- 
cious Duncan,'  whose  story  has  been  immortaiised  m  tk 
pages  of  Shakspeare.  On  his  fether's  death  Makiste  M 
mto  England ;  but  after  tbe  fall  of  Ma^wth,  aaid  thsS  «f 
hk  successor,  he  recovered  his  fether's  sceptre,  and  ^m 
declared  king  in  the  year  1067 ;  and.  as  Chalmera  r  i  rliMS, 
in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  own  age.  He  b  iicw'y 
known  in  history  as  Malcoim  Canmore,  or  Makmhm  Onah 
head,  probably  from  the  wisdom  and  prudence  ef  h«  «hr 
racter.  A  contemporary  bard  gives  him  two  epithsSi.  tk 
one  implying  that  he  had  a  handsome  person,  the  other  tks 
he  had  a  cheerful  mind ;  and  it  appears  that  for  a  asMs«f 
yeare  his  reign  was  undisturbed  either  by  for«igii  cr  < 
tic  enemies.  The  accession  of  William  Rtiftta 
proved  the  signal  for  hostilities  between  the  two  < 
and  in  an  encounter  with  the  English  forres  Ms 
surprised  by  Earl  Mowbray,  and  slain  on  the  30th  at  Th- 
vember,  1093,  in  shout  the  seventieth  rear  of  hk  an 

MALCOLM  IV..  king  of  Scots,  was  the  grawkca  ef 
Kinsr  Darid  I.,  and  on  the  death  of  that  king,  cm  the  t4\h 
of  May,  U53,  he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  being  thm  mm  ihr 
twelfth  year  of  his  age.  Tbe  same  vear  he  wa»  oalkd  «a  u 
repreu  the  insurrection  of  Somerled,  Lord  of  the  Isk%  * 
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Hebndean  chief  of  such  great  influence,  that  when  a  peace 
with  him  was  secured,  the  event  was  deemed  of  sufficient 
importance  to  form  an  epoch  in  the  dating  of  Scottish 
charters.  The  standard  of  rebellion  was  afterwards  raised 
in  Galloway,  and  Malcolm  was  obliged  to  lead  a  great  force 
against  Fergus,  the  lord  of  that  country,  whom  he  at  length 
gubdued.  Malcolm  had  also  a  struggle  with  the  men  of 
Moray,  who  affected  independence;  and  in  1161  he  com- 
pelled them  to  submit  to  his  authority.  The  powerful 
Somerled  also  again  rose,  and  prepared  to  make  another  at< 
tempt  on  the  dominions  of  the  Scottish  king ;  but  the  latter 
by  his  vigour  triumphed  over  all  his  adversaries.  The  pe- 
riod of  his  reign  however  was  not  of  long  duration ;  as  he 
died  of  a  lingering  disease  at  Jedburgh,  on  the  9th  of  De- 
cember, 1165.  at  the  early  ace  of  twenty-four. 

MALCOLM,  SIR  JOliN,  G.C.B.  and  K.L.S.,  was 
bom  at  Eskdale,  in  the  county  of  Dumfries,  in  Scotland,  in 
1769.  He  was  sent  to  India,  when  he  was  only  thirteen, 
under  the  care  of  his  maternal  uncle  Dr.  Paisley,  and  was 
appointed  a  cadet  on  the  Madras  establishment.  He  re- 
turned to  England  in  1794,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health, 
but  sailed  again  to  India  in  the  following  year,  and  took  an 
active  part,  as  an  inferior  officer,  in  the  war  with  the  cele- 
brated l^ppoo.  After  the  iall  of  Scringapatam  he  was 
appoint^,  jointly  with  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  T.)  Monro, 
seorotary  to  the  commissioners  who  were  entrusted  with 
the  division  of  Mysore;  and  his  prudence  and  abilities 
were  already  so  highly  estimated  by  the  British  government 
in  India,  that  he  was  sent  in  the  same  year  (1799)  to  Persia 
on  affairs  of  the  most  important  nature. 

On  his  return  from  Persia,  in  1801,  he  was  appointed 
priTate  secretary  to  the  governor-general ;  but  he  was  again 
sent  to  Persia  in  the  following  year,  in  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Hajed  Kulleel  Khan,  the  Persian  ambassador, 
who  was  accidentally  shot  at  Bombay.  In  February,  1803, 
he  was  nominated  to  the  presidency  of  Mysore,  and  joined 
tbe  army  of  General  Welleslev  in  his  campaign  against 
the  Mahrattas;  but  in  1805  he  was  recalled  to  Bengal, 
where  he  was  occupied  in  the  performance  of  the  most 
active  and  responsible  political  duties,  and  particularlv  in 
concluding  treaties  of  alliance  with  several  of  the  Indian 
princes. 

In  consequence  of  the  extensive  projects  of  Bonaparte, 
who  was  said  to  be  meditating  an  invasion  of  India,  and 
who  bad  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Persia,  Malcolm  was 
again  sent  to  Persia  in  1807,  but  was  unable  to  obtain  any 
advantages  in  favour  of  the  British  government.  On  his 
return  to  India,  in  1808,  he  proceeded  to  his  government 
iu  Mysore ;  but  owing  to  a  change  in  the  policy  of  the  Per- 
sian court,  he  was  again  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary 
to  Persia,  where  he  arrived  in  1 809,  and  was  received  in 
tbe  most  flattering  and  distinguished  manner.  On  his 
departure  in  1810,  in  consequence  of  the  nomination  of  Sir 
Gore  Ouseley  as  his  majesty *s  ambassador  at  the  Persian 
court,  tho  shah  conferred  upon  him  the  order  of  the  Sun 
and  Lion,  and  appointed  him  a  khan  and  sepahdar  of  the 
empire.  Malcolm  returned  to  England  in  1812,  and  was 
kntghted  shortly  after  his  arrival.  In  1815  he  published 
his  *  History  of  Persia,*  in  2  vols.  4to.,  which  contained  an 
account  of  the  countiy  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  time 
when  the  work  was  published.  This  work  is  extracted  from 
native  sources,  and  is  the  only  account  which  we  possess  in 
the  European  languages  of  many  portions  of  Persian  his- 
^^ry.  lyHerlwlors  narrative  terminated  with  the  reign  of 
Shahrokh,  in  a.d.  1446.  Malcolm's  History  is  also  valu- 
able for  the  information  it  affords  us  respecting  the  reli- 
gion, government,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  uihabitants 
of  Persia  in  all  periods  of  their  history ;  and  move  particu- 
My  for  his  accurate  account  of  the  state  of  Persia  in  his 
own  time,  which  he  had  obtained  by  personal  observation 
and  diligent  inquiries  in  the  country. 

Malcolm  returned  to  India  in  1 81 7,  and  was,  immediately 
on  his  arrival,  attached,  as  the  governor-generars  political 
agent,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  to  the  army 
under  Sir  T.  Hislop,  in  the  Deccan.  He  served  under  this 
general,  as  second  in  command,  in  his  campaigns  against 
the  Mahrattas  and  Pindarries,  and  greatly  distinguished 
himself  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Mehidpoor,  in  which  Hoi- 
kar  was  completely  routed.  Mr.  Canning,  then  president 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  after  moving  the  thanks  of  parlia- 
ment to  Sir  T.  Hislop,  added,  *and  to  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  who 
vas  second  in  command  on  that  occasion,  but  who  is  second 
to  no  one  in  valour  and  renown.  The  name  of  that  gallant 
p.  C.  No.  892. 


officer  will  be  remembered  in  India  as  long  as  the  British 
flag  is  hoisted  in  that  country.* 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  war  Sir  J.  Malcolm  received 
the  military  and  political  command  of  Malwa  and  tho 
adjoining  province?,  where  he  remained  four  years.  The 
central  provinces  of  India  were  at  that  time  almost  in  a 
state  of  anarchy ;  the  plundering  expeditions  of  the  Mah- 
rattas and  Pindarries  had  reduced  many  fertile  disti'icts  to 
complete  deserts,  and  had  thereby  forced  multitudes  to  adopt 
the  same  marauding  mode  of  life ;  and  the  war,  which  had 
just  been  brought  to  a  close,  had  thrown  upon  society 
thousands  of  soldiers  who  had  been  trained  to  every  species 
of  bloodshed  and  rapine.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be 
attributed  to  the  prudent  and  firm  manner  in  which  Sir 
J.  Malcolm  administered  the  government  of  ihese  pro- 
vinces: he  was  particularly  successful  in  conciliating  the 
affections  of  the  natives,  and  reclaiming  by  mild  and  con- 
ciliator}* means  the  remams  of  the  Mahratta  and  Pindarry 
armies  from  their  savage  mode  of  life.  When  Bishop  Heber 
visited  this  part  of  India,  a  few  years  afterwards,  the  inha- 
bitants spoke  of  Sir  J.  Malcolm  in  the  highest  terms  of 
admiration,  and  eagerly  asked  when  they  might  expect  his 
return.  An  interesting  account  of  this  part  of  India  was 
published  by  Sir  J.  Afalcolm  in  1823,  under  the  title  of 
*A  Memoir  of  Central  India,  including  Malwa  and  the 
adjoining  Provinces;  with  the  Histor}'  and  copious  Illus 
trations  of  the  past  and  present  Condition  of  that 
Country.* 

Sir  J.  Malcolm  returned  to  England  in  1821  ;  and  on 
his  quitting  Madras  a  general  order  was  issued  by  the 
government,  in  which  the  following  well-merited  compli- 
ment to  him  occurs :•' His  career  has  been  unexampled; 
for  no  other  servant  of  the  Honourable  Company  has  ever, 
during  so  long  a  period,  been  constantly  employed  in  tho 
conduct  ofsuch  various  and  important  military  and  political 
duties.  His  great  talents  were  too  well  known  to  admit  of 
their  being  confined  to  the  range  of  service  under  his  own 
presidency.  The  exercise  of  them  under  different  situations 
has  connected  him  with  every  presidency,  and  rendered 
him  less  the  servant  of  any  one  of  them  than  of  the  Indian 
empire  at  large.' 

Sir  J.  Malcolm  continued  to  remain  in  England  till 
1827,  when  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Bombay ;  but  ho 
resigned  this  office  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and  again 
returned  to  England.  He  was  elected,  shortly  afterwards, 
member  of  parliament  for  Launceston,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  opposition  to  the  Reform  Bill.  He  died  on  the 
31st  of  May,  1833,  of  an  attack  of  paralysis.  A  monument 
has  been  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  also  an  obelisk,  100  feet  high,  in  his  native  town  uf 
Eskdale. 

In  addition  to  the  works  of  Sir  J.  Malcolm,  which  have 
been  mentioned  above,  he  also  wrote  an  account  of  the 
'Political  History  of  India,'  from  1784  to  1823,  in  2  vols. 
8vo.,  1826,  and  a  *Life  of  Lord  Clive,'  which  was  published 
after  his  death,  in  1836. 

{Memoir  qf  Sir  John  Malcolm,  ia  *The  United  Service 
Journal,*  1833.) 

MALDANIANS,  or  MALDANIDiE,  the  second 
family  of  sedentary  Annelids  iu  Lamarck's  system,  including 
Clymene  and  Dentalium,  which  last  is  not  an  annelid,  ac- 
coraiug  to  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  but  a  moUusk. 
[Dbntalium.]    Savigny  established  the  family. 

MALDON,  a  corporate  town  of  considerable  antiquity, 
and  a  parliamentary  borough,  in  the  hundred  of  Dengie 
and  county  of  Essex.  The  town,  which  is  eight  miles  east 
from  Chelmsford  and  thirty-four  miles  north-east  from 
London,  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chelmer,  about  a  mile 
above  its  junction  with  the  Blackwater  river.  It  consists 
of  two  principal  streets,  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  and 
their  cruciform  figure  has  led  some  authors  to  suppose  that 
the  name  of  the  town  itself  is  derived  from  the  Saxon 
Mmldune,  signifying  a  crossed  hill.  The  circumstance  of  the 
town  not  being  now  in  a  flourishing  condition  is  said  to  bo 
mainly  owing  to  the  construction  of  a  canal,  called  the 'new 
navigation,'  which  commences  at  Collin's  Reach,  one  of  the 
channels  into  which  the  Blackwater  river  is  divided  by 
N ort hey  Island ;  and  after  passing  through  the  village  of 
Heybriage,  joins  the  Chelmer  above  Maldon,  and  is  thence 
continued  to  Chelmsford,  and  thus  thAransit  trade  to  this 
town  has  been  in  a  great  measure  lost.  The  haven  is  con- 
venient, and  vesseU  of  200  tons  come  up  to  the  towa 
during  spring-Udes.    The  ^'"if g^^^^lj^^JI^J  ^"^^^y 
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amounted  to  3029  tons  inwards  and  2199  tons  outwards,  u 
S^n^;  but  the  coasting  trade,  which  in  the  same  y«ir 
amouSto  69.159  tons  inWards  and  44.11 1  tons  outwards^ 
aZSi  to  be  on  the  increase.    In  1823  the  re^eip  s  of  the 
cSiSm-house  were  17.010/.;  in  1832  they  had  declm^  to 
70321.    The  chief  part  of  the  property  of  the  corporation 
has  been  alienated.    The  town-councd  consisU  of  four 
aldermen  and  twelve  councillors.    The  charters  are  nume- 
^ouT^d  date  from  the  reign  of  Henry  11.  (7th  of  October. 
1 155)     The  parish  church  of  All  Saints  is  a  very  antient 
ediflci^  surmounted  by  a  triangular  tower  of  sjfg^lar  «^P1^ 
ance.     For  a  description  of  itsintenor,  and  of  toe  other  anti- 
ouUies  of  Maldon.  Oie  reader  is  referred  to  the  first  volume 
2f  Cralv  H^?;^  of  Essex.'  folio.  1 768.  pp.  327-337.  ^ 
livings  are  avicarage  and  a  curacy, producing  a  net  income 
0^319/.  and  165/.  a  year  respectively  ;  the  latter  is  m  the 
patronage  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Westminster.    The 
^pulation  of  the  borough,  in  1831.  ^w  3831.    Th^  gjana- 
mir-school  was  founded  by  Alderman  Breeder  m  1608.   It 
has  been  endowed  by  several  benefactors  with  funds  and 
landed  property;  and  Dr.  Plume,  archdeacon  of  Rochester, 
and  founder  of  the  Plumian  professorship  of  astronomy 
and  experimental  philosophy  at  Cambridge,  bequeathed  to 
its  use  his  valuable  library  of  books.   The  hbranan  receives 
a  salary  of  40/.  a  year.    Dr.  Plume  also  established  a  scholar- 
ship  of  6/.  per  annum  at  Christ  College.  Cambrid^.  to  which 
boys  from  the  grammar-schools  of  Chelmsford,  Brentwood, 
and   Maldon  are  successively  eligible.     Maldon  has  re- 
turned two  members  to  parliament  since  the  reign  of 

Edward  III.  ^  ^  _  ^^      ,o«o 

(Wright's  History  of  the  County  qf  Essex,  4to.,  1833, 
Corporation  Reports,  &c.)  j       ^     r 

MALE  FERN,  the  rhizoma,  incorrectly  termed  root,  of 
the  Nephrodium  Filix  Mas  (Richard).  Aspidium  Filix  Mas 
(Smith),  has  been  celebrated  from  antient  times  fu  an  ant- 
helmintic. The  roolstock  of  young  plants  should  be  col- 
lected in  spring  or  summer,  and  a  fresh  supply  obtained 
every  year,  as  a  change  occurs  in  the  part  a  few  months 
after  being  collected.  It  should  be  quickly  dried,  and  pre- 
served  m  glass  or  earthenware  vesseU  m  a  dry  place.  Ihe 
mterior  should  exhibit  a  greenish  colour,  and  possess  a  dis- 
aereeable  odour,  with  a  bitter,  harsh,  astrmgent  taste. 

It  consists  of  an  oil.  which  may  be  extracted  by  sulphunc 
»ther ;  resin,  tannin,  sugar,  starch,  and  woody  fibre.  Ihe 
oil  which  is  of  two  distinct  kinds,  one  pure,  and  the  other 
united  with  resin  and  an  extractive,  is  the  acUye  principle. 
Formerly  a  powder  of  the  whole  subsUnce  was  administered, 
but  as  the  dose  of  this  is  bulky.  Peschier  has  recommended 
pills  of  theiDthereal  extract,  which  are  found  to  be  very 
efficacious  against  that  kind  of  tape-worm  which  is  denomi- 
nated the  Bothnocephalus  lotus,  or  broad  tape-worm.  It 
is  scarcely  possessed  of  any  power  over  the  Tappia  solium. 
The  former  infests  the  small  intestines  of  the  mhabitonts  of 
Poland.  Russia.  Switxerland.  and  some  distncU  of  France, 
in  air  which  countries  the  male  fern  has  a  high  reputation 
as  a  remedy ;  but  it  is  not  much  valued  as  an  antheUnintic 
in  Britain,  the  broad  tape-worm  being  nearly  unknown  in 
this  island,  though  the  T»nia  solium  abounds. 

The  common  mode  of  administering  it  is  to  give  a  certain 
number  of  pills  at  night,  and  a  like  number  in  the  morning, 
followed  by  some  brisk  cathartic,  as  the  male  fern  only 
kills,  but  does  not  expel  the  worm.    [Anthelmintics.] 

MALEBRANCHE,  NICOLAS,  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious disciples  of  Des  Cartes,  who  both  gave  to  his  master's 
>news  a  wider  development  and  imparted  to  them  clearness 
and  vivacity,  was  born  at  Paris,  1638.  Of  a  sickly  and  de- 
formed  habit  of  body,  Malebranche  passed  his  early  youth 
in  retirement  and  the  close  study  of  languages  and  biblical 
literature.  His  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  pursuit  of 
philosophy  by  accidentally  meeting  with  the  work  of  Des 
Cartes  *  Ue  Homine.'  The  perusal  of  this  work  is  said  to 
have  excited  his  susceptible  disposition  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  was  several  times  forced  to  lay  it  aside  on  account 
of  the  violent  palpitation  of  his  heart.  Abandoning  his  pre- 
vious literary  pursuits,  he  devoted  ten  years  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Cartesian  philosophy,  and  he  acquired  the  repu- 
tation of  surpassing  all  his  contemporaries  in  a  knowledge 
of  its  true  spirit  aiid  tendency.  As  the  result  of  his  philo- 
sophical meditations,  Malebranche  published,  in  1673.  the 
fir^t  book  of  the  •  R^herche  de  la  Vfrit^.*  which  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  other  five.  This  work  thus  complete  was 
greatly  altered  in  the  several  subsequent  editions :  the  roost 
correct  and  complete  edition  is  that  which  appeared  three 


years  before  the  author's  deatn,  which  took  pboe  tt  Ftfi% 

in  1715.  . »,  ,  ,         V  i-s 

The  philosophical  writings  of  Malcbrancbe  are  a  Ma 
of  a  style  at  once  elegant  and  perspicuous,  in  wbiA  nc-xW 
the  clearness  of  the  thought  is  sacrificed  to  the  gn«  c 
composition,  nor  the  omamenU  of  language  to  wp^'[7 
If  the  profound  originality  of  his  ideas  gained  Ma^Uwkt 
any  admirers,  the  novelty  and  boldness  of  hu  asaua^tcs* 
exposed  him  to  much  opposition.  Aroon^  tli«  oio*t  &»•«• 
of  his  opponente  were  Foucher,  the  Jesuit  Du  Fertre.  %zA 
Amaud,  who,  like  Malebranche,  was  aUo  a  nember  of  tb« 
Oratory,  and  at  one  time  his  friend  and  associate. 

The  object  of  the  •Recherche  de  UV^rf**  is  partly 
logical  and  partly  meUphysical.  On  the  ooa  ban*  U  in»»- 
tigates  the  sources  of  human  error,  which  w»  xf^a^^A  tn 
three  general  heads— sensation,  ima^nation,  aad  tkie  ym 
intellect  (esprit  pur).  On  the  other,  it  attempU  to  etfabU 
some  universal  method  for  the  investigauoo  aod  AMotccy 
of  truth.  The  source  of  error  however  lies  boI  manr  in- 
perfection  of  the  cognitive  faculties,  nor  it>  any  aximmu 
or  wrong  employment  of  them,  but  in  the  wiB,  wfcidi  wns 
its  own  opinion  of  the  objecU  presented  to  it  Wbra,  it 
instance,  we  see  a  light  or  feel  warmth,  that  '^^^ja 
either  case  seen  or  felt  is  certainly  light  and  wamdi,  tt« 
they  are  actually  perceived,  and  so  far  errcr  u  im^mfm, 
but  when,  as  the  will  is  free  to  do, it  is  maintamdtk* ifa 
light  and  warmth  of  which  the  subject  is  pcfcrpcst  cut 
in  the  object  without,  then  error  arises.  NowasaflwsMi 
perceptions  are  accompanied  by  pleasure  or  faUs  ta^h 
chiefly  move  the  will,  sensation  is  the  principal  foon  U 
error,  and  especially  of  those  false  systems  of  maalsxj  vka 
make  the  highest  good  to  consist  in  pleasure:  %n  6g 
senses  present  to  the  mind  nothing  but  a  delmi*  gwi 
whereas  the  only  true  and  real  good — ih©  Dntj— a«B| 
nisable  by  the  pure  intellect  alone. 

But  the  most  distinctive  point  in  the  aystem  a  ¥*- 
branche  is  the  assumption  by  which  ha  explained  tie  ^m- 
bilily  of  knowledge.  For  as  he  followed  Dea  Cacl*  a 
making  extension  to  be  the  essence  of  matter,  and  d*^ 
of  mind,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  Bonmnt  for  iht  !■•■ 
bilily  of  the  interaction  of  two  such  distiDcl  naum  m 
thought  and  extension.  The  existence  of  ideas  in  tW  B^ 
is,  according  to  Malebranche,  a  (kct  noC  requusf  u  h 
proved;  from  this  fact  however  he  denies  that  it  itHmd 
necessity  that  objects  corresponding  to  those  idea*  hm 
tually  exist ;  for,  he  observes,  the  imagination  oftes  ^ 
ideas  and  combinations  of  ideas  which  do  not  exaL 
there  is  no  greater  hindrance  to  truth  and  kzurrW^ 
the  erroneous  belief  that  ideas  refer  to  actuallj  f* 
objects.  Now  all  ideas  may  be  classed  undtr  tao 
they  are  either  internal,  t.e.  thoughu  properij  >• 
which  are  therefore  mere  modifications  (^  the  thiAka< 
or  they  are  relative  to  certain  external  objecu  t4  vkr 
soul  cannot  be  cognisant  without  the  medmXjmd 
Now  the  latter  refer  to  material  or  spiritual  thii 
ternal  spiritual  things  may  however  be  percmed 
mediately  and  also  mediately  by  ideas,  but  the  na 
mediately,  both  because  they  are  extended  and  ti^» 
community  between  them  and  the  simple  ^iruusl 


of  the  mind,  and  because  the  mind  cannoC  pasi  **1*5^ 
tant  objects.  Here  Malebranche  refutes  the  kifo^  «" 
material  elfluxes  which  pass  from  bodies  and  enter  i 
the  sensuous  organs.  Because,  he  says,  tfacv 
images  must  partake  of  the  nature  of  body,  aod  ^ 
being  extended,  they  would  impede  each  other  in  tie  | 
to  the  senses,  since  from  the  same  point  and  st  t>M 
time  an  incalculable  number  of  ol^ects  may  b«  —^ 
Moreover  this  hypothesis  does  not  account  kt  ti 
tion  of  the  different  distances  of  objects.  Ma 
proceeds,  in  the  next  place,  to  refute  the  myyjiMi — - 
the  mind  arbitrarily  produces  the  ideas  whkh  ii ^••* 
ward  objecto.  This  is  as  absurd  as  to  suppose  thst  'J^*"^ 
can  delineate  an  animal  which  he  has  never  aKa  *  *"^* 
described.  Equally  untenable  is  the  expUnstiaaa^^^ 
tion  by  innate  ideas.  For  the  number  of  ideas  ^^^^? 
mind  may  entertain  is  potentially  infinite,  and  rt  ini^»* 
suppose  that  an  infinity  of  ideas  have  been  « 
planted  in  the  mind,  of  which  however  ami 
minds  are  actively  conscious  of  a  very  Urn  al  ta>  ^ 
Besides,  with  such  a  supposition,  the  choice  and  •"^^ 
ideas  would  be  inexplicable.  A^in,  the •"PP^JJ*^ 
each  operation  of  thought  the  ideas  are  created  —;, 
sented  by  God,  if  contradicted  by  the  feet  that  the  ^w 

uigitized  by  VJV^v>^v  iv^ 
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it  all  famei  think  of  whatever  ohjeot  it  pleases,  and  that 
consequently  an  infinite  number  of  ideas  must,  however 
obscurely,  be  always  present  to  the  mind.  Lastly,  Male- 
branche  examines  the  opinion  that  the  soul,  in  order  to  the 
perception  of  outward  objects,  requires  nothing  but  itself, 
by  the  contemplation  and  perfect  development  of  its  own 
powers.  But  this  would  be  to  make  man  equal  to  Deity, 
who  alone  is  capable  of  being  cognisant  of  all  things  in  this 
manner  and  by  the  spontaneous  exercise  of  his  own  energies. 
AAer  repeating  these  theories  as  the  only  ones  worthy  of 
examination  of  all  that  have  been  advanced  to  account  for 
the  matter  Malebranche  concludes,  that  ^e  see  all  things  in 
and  by  God  (nous  voyons  tout  en  Dieu).  Grod,  as  the 
creator  of  all,  necessarily  possesses  within  himself  ideas  of 
all  things,  since  otherwise  the  creation  of  them  would  have 
been  impossible :  by  his  omnipresence  and  as  the  source  of 
spirituahty  he  is  intimately  connected  with  all  spirits,  for 
God  may  be  called  the  place  of  all  spirits,  as  space  is  that  of 
whatever  is  corporeal.  The  soul  therefore  sees  in  God  the 
works  of  God  as  flar  as  it  pleases  him  to  reveal  them  to 
humanity. 

The  mind,  consequently,  as  well  as  matter,  possesses  no 
more  than  a  passive  activity,  and  the  Deity  is  the  original 
cause  of  all  their  operations.  As  then  truth  consists  only 
in  certain  combinations  of  these  ideas,  which  are  furnished 
to  the  mind  from  without  and  by  a  foreign  cause,  the  only 
method  of  truth  is  demonstration  and  the  analytical  inves- 
tigation of  the  implicit  consequences  of  explicit  ideas. 

The  other  works  of  Malebranche  were  partly  controversial* 
and  partly  religious.  Of  the  latter  we  may  mention  the 
*  Entretiens  d*un  Philosophe  Chretien  et  d*un  Philosophe 
Chinois  sur  la  Nature  de  Dieu,'  Paris,  1708 ;  •  De  la  Nature 
el  de  la  Grace,*  Amsterdam,  1680.  The  following  are  of  a 
mystical  character,  blending  religion  with  metaphysics : — 
'Traits  de  la  Morale,*  Rott,  1684;  and  '  Entretiens  sur  la 
Metaphysique  et  sur  la  Religion,'  Rott.,  1688.  A  complete 
edition  of  his  works  was  published  at  Paris,  1712,  in  1 1  vols. 
12ino. 

MALEDIVA  ISLANDS,  commonly  called  the  Mal- 
dives, lie  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  extend  nearly  on  one 
meridian  from  7*  6'  N.  lat.  to  40'  S.  lat.,  or  nearly  550 
miles;  but  in  no  part  is  the  breadth  of  the  chain  supposed 
to  exceed  50  miles  in  a  direct  line,  although  the  most  west- 
ern limit  of  the  most  northern  group,  or  Atoll,  is  in  72°  48' 
E.  long.,  and  the  most  eastern  boundarv  of  the  chain  in 
73**  4b'  E.  long.  The  most  northern  Atoll  is  about  350 
miles  from  Cape  Comorin,  the  nearest  point  of  Hindustan. 
The  appellation  is  derived  from  the  language  of  Malabar,  in 
which  the  Sanscrit  dwipa^  '  an  island,'  is  corrupted  into 
diva,  and  from  the  name  of  the  largest  of  these  islands, 
which  is  called  Mali. 

The  sovereign  of  these  islands  stiles  himself  Sultan  of 
the  Thirteen  Atolls  and  Twelve  Thousand  Islands,  but 
Captain  Owen  believes  the  actual  number  of  these  islands 
to  be  more  than  treble  or  fourfold  this  number.  They  are 
enclosed  and  protected  from  the  sea,  which  during  the  south- 
west monsoon  is  violently  agitated,  by  narrow  strips  of 
coral-reefs,  which  surround  them  like  a  wall.  This  pro- 
tecting wall  in  many  places  scarcely  reaches  the  surface  of 
the  water  ;  in  other  places  it  forms  a  long  sandy  beach, 
perhaps  less  than  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is 
either  circular  or  oblong.  Each  of  these  circular  enclosures 
contains  breaks,  which  constitute  convenient  passages  for 
vessels  or  boats  to  enter.  The  number  of  these  coral  reefs 
is  fourteen,  thirteen  of  which  are  situated  to  the  north  of 
the  equator.  They  lie  on  a  long  sand-bank,  to  the  edge  of 
which  their  outer  sides  extend,  and  beyond  them  there  are 
no  soundings.  The  channels  which  divide  these  Atolls,  or 
AloHons  (for  so  they  are  called),  are  in  some  places  deep 
and  safe.  They  are  passed  by  the  vessels  which  are  bound 
to  the  island  of  Ceylon  or  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the  Malediva 
Llands  lying  across  the  direct  route  to  these  places.  Two  of 
these  navigable  channels  are  south  of  the  equator:  the 
Addon,  or  south  channel,  is  between  Pona  Molubque  Atoll 
(the  South  Atoll)  and  the  island  of  Adon,  and  is  about  five 
miles  long  and  five  leagues  wide ;  and  the  Equatorial  Channel 
is  between  the  island  of  Adon  and  the  Atoll  Suadiva,  which 
is  ten  leagues  wide.  North  of  the  eauator  are  first,  the 
One  and  a  Half  Decree  Channel,  which  is  1 7  leagues  in 
breadth,  and  formed  b>  the  Sudiva  Atoll  and  the  Adouma- 
lis  Atoll ;  it  is  the  widest  and  safest  of  all  these  channels, 
»nd  frequently  used  by  ships  proceeding  eastward  in  the 
w-ejterly  monsoon,     farther  uprtb  is  the  CoUomandous 


Channel,  formed  by  the  Adoumatis  Atoll  on  the  south,  and 
the  Collomandoui  Atoll  on  the  north ;  it  is  only  seven  or 
eight  miles  wide,  but  it  is  safe.  The  most  northern  is  the 
Cardiva  Channel,  which  also  seems  to  offer  a  safe  passage^ 
but  it  is  not  used  at  present,  though  it  appears  to  have  been 
much  frequented  two  centuries  ago. 

Within  the  Atolls  the  sea  is  not  agitated  by  storms,  and 
there  are  always  soundings  in  twenty  or  thirty  fathoms 
water.  The  islands  are  generally  situated  along  the  en- 
closing coral-wall,  the  central  part  of  the  Atolls  containing 
only  few  of  them.  The  islands  are  all  small ;  not  many  of 
them  exceed  a  mile  in  length  and  breadth,  and  a  few  are  less 
than  half  a  mile.  They  are  generally  drcular  or  lozenge^ 
shaped.  Many  are  mere  narrow  strips,  50  or  1 00  yards  broad, 
forming  a  circle,  which  encloses  a  lower  tract,  filled  up  with 
broken  coral  rocks,  and  dry  at  spring  tides.  Within  this 
ring  there  is  sometimes  a  considerable  depth  of  water,  from 
one  to  ten  fathoms,  so  that  a  perfect  lagoon  is  formed.  The 
highest  part  of  the  islands  is  from  six  to  1 4  feet  above  water. 
Their  surface  consists  of  sand,  about  three  feet  thick,  the  top 
part  of  which  is  mixed  with  vegetable  matter,  forming  a 
black,  light,  sandy  soil.  Beneath  the  sand  is  a  soft  sand 
stone,  resembhng  particles  of  beach-sand  indurated.  This 
sandstone  is  about  two  feet  thick,  below  which  depth  it  softens 
again  to  sand,  and  here  fresh-water  is  found.  AH  the  in- 
habited islands  have  fresh  water,  and  also  some  which  are 
not  inhabited. 

All  the  islands  are  covered  with  a  thick  impenetrable 
jungle,  among  which  there  are  many  fine  large  trees,  as  the 
Indian  banyan  fig-tree,  the  candootree,  the  bread-fhiit- 
tree  and  others.  The  bamboo  grows  on  some  islands,  but 
is  scarce.^  On  some  of  the  islands  are  small  plantations  of 
Indian  corn  and  sugar-cane.  A  little  cotton  is  grown, 
firom  which  a  small  Quantity  of  cloth  is  made.  Two 
kinds  of  millet  are  cultivated,  but  not  extensively.  The 
inhabitants  live  mostly  on  fish  and  the  cocoa-nut  palms, 
which  are  cultivated  with  care.  They  are  of  a  very  small 
species,  none  of  the  fruit  being  as  large  as  a  common  tea- 
cup, and  most  of  them  much  smaller ;  but  the  coir  is  fine, 
long,  of  a  while  texture,  and  ver}'  strong,  and  is  exported  to 
a  considerable  amount.  A  few  cattle  are  only  found  on  the 
Mali  or  Maldiva  Atoll,  but  there  are  no  sheep  or  goats, 
and  no  poultry,  except  the  common  fowl,  which  is  abundant. 
A  few  cats  are  kept  to  keep  the  rats  out  of  the  houses, 
which  are  very  numerous,  and  cause  great  damage  to  the 
cccoa-nut  plantations.  The  *  flying  fox,'  as  it  is  called  in 
India,  a  large  species  of  bat,  is  very  common.  Fish  is  very 
abundant,  and  salt-fish  once  constituted  an  article  of  ex- 
port Turtle  are  common.  Cowries  are  collected  and  ex- 
ported to  a  great  amount. 

The  climate  seems  very  pleasant  all  the  year  round,  the 
range  of  the  thermometer  not  being  great ;  but  we  have  no 
observations  extending  over  a  whole  year.  In  Decembei; 
January,  and  February,  the  thermometer  ranges  during  the 
day  from  80**  to  84** ;  at  night  it  falls  to  78°.  In  this  season 
there  fall  a  few  showers  of  rain.  The  easterly  winds  set  in 
early  in  December,  and  seldom  blow  strong,  but  generally 
in  pleasant  light  breezes.  Towards  the  end  of  January 
they  pass  to  the  northward,  and  calms  begin  to  be  frequent. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  year  westerly  and  north- 
westeny  winds  are  by  far  the  most  prevalent,  and  frequently 
stormy.  The  chmate  is  not  favourable  to  the  health  of 
Europeans. 

The  inhabitants  are  Mohammedans.  It  is  not  ascertained 
whether  they  belong  to  the  Arab  race  or  the  inhabitants 
of  the  coast  of  Malabar.  Two  languages  are  in  use  among 
them;  the  common,  which  seems  to  be  peculiar  to  the  people, 
and  the  Arabic,  as  a  learned  language.  They  have  also  a 
peculiar  alphabet,  differing  from  the  Arabic  and  from  the 
Sanscrit.  It  is  written  from  right  to  left,  and  the  vowels  are 
indicated  by  points,  as  in  the  Arabic.  The  whole  popula- 
tion may  amount  to  between  150,000  and  200,000.  They  are 
governed  by  a  chief,  called  Sultan,  who  is  proud  of  his  de- 
pendence on  the  British  at  Ceylon,  whither  he  sends  an 
annual  embassy,  bearing  presents  of  the  products  of  the 
islands,  and  receiving  others  in  return.  He  resides  on  tho 
Mali  or  MaldiN-a  Atoll,  which  contains  the  largest  of  the 
islands,  called  Mali ;  its  cii-cumference  is  about  seven  miles. 

These  islands  were  formerly  annually  visited  by  one  or 
two  vessels  from  Hindustan  for  cowries  and  other  produce. 
At  present,  the  inhabitants  themselves  bring  their  own 
gooas  in  their  boats  to  Bengal,  which  consist  of  cowries, 
coir,  cocoa-nut  oil,  turtle-shell, ^f^^me  smaller  articles  j 
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and  they  export  from  Bengal  rice,  which  is  not  grown  on 
tbo  islands,  sugar,  silk  stuffs,  broad-cloth,  hardware,  and 
tobacco.  They  arrive  at  Calcutta  in  June  or  July  with  the 
south-western  monsoon,  and  depart  from  that  place  in  the 
middle  of  December  with  the  north-east  monsoon. 

(Horsburgh.Owen,  and  Moresby,  in  the  London  Geogra- 
phical Journal,  vols.  ii.  and  v.) 

MALEIC  ACID  has  already  been  described  under  the 
name  of  Equisbtic  Acid  ;  the  present  appellation  is  given  in 
consequence  of  its  having  been  since  procured  by  subjecting 
malic  acid  to  heat.    It  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  Hydrogen  1 
Four  equivalents  of  Carbon  24 
I'hree  equivalents  of  Oxygen      24 


Equivalent 
The  crystals  contain  one  equivalent  of 
water  •  •  • 
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MALENTOZOAOIIA,  articulated  Mollusca,  the  second 
subtype  in  the  system  of  M.  de  Blainvillo.  [Malacology, 
p.  324.1 

MALESHERBES,  CHRETIEN  GUILLAUME  DE 
LAMOIGNON,  distinguished  by  his  courage  and  mis- 
fortunes, the  associate  of  Turgot  and  those  illustrious 
statesmen  who  sought  by  moderate  and  beneficial  reforms 
to  prop  the  weakness  of  the  old  monarchy,  was  born  at 
Paris,  16lh  Dec.  1721.  His  father  was  chancelier  of  Paris, 
and  Malesherbes,  after  finishing  the  course  of  legal  study, 
was  first  appointed  deputy  to  the  procure ur-g6n6ral. 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  elected  a  counsellor  of  the  par- 
liament of  Paris,  and  in  1750  president  of  the  Cour  des 
Aides.  In  this  office,  he  on  the  one  hand  courageously 
resisted  the  extravagant  expenditure  of  the  court,  and  on 
the  other  put  a  stop  to  the  frauds  and  peculations  of  the 
fttrmers-general  of  the  revenue.  When,  m  consequence  of 
their  opposition  to  the  court,  the  parliaments  were  abolished 
bv  Louis  XV.,  the  Cour  des  Aides  was  also  abrogated,  and 
Malesherbes  retired  to  his  country-seat,  and  employed  him- 
self in  benevolent  plans  for  the  eaucation  and  improvement 
of  his  vassals.  Upon  the  restoration  of  the  constitutional 
courts  of  the  parliaments  by  Louis  XVL,  Malesherbes 
resumed  his  duties  as  president  of  the  Cour  des  Aides;  and 
in  the  following  year  (1775)  he  was  appointed  minister  of 
the  king's  housenold.  Upon  the  retirement  of  Turgot, 
Malesherbes  also  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  king, 
which  was  accepted.  The  interval  between  this  date  and 
the  troubles  which  preceded  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion Malesherbes  devoted  to  a  tour  of  inspection  through 
his  native  country,  Switzerland,  and  Holland,  acquainting 
himself  with  the  state  of  industry  and  the  arts,  and  care- 
fully investigating  the  nature  and  efficiency  of  their  public 
institutions.  He  was  again  invited  by  the  king  to  aid  him 
with  his  counsel  in  1787 ;  but  finding  that  he  had  no  power, 
and  that  his  advice  was  not  listen^  to,  he  again  retired 
just  before  the  meeting  of  the  states-general.  When  Louis 
A  VI.  was  brought  to  trial,  Malesherbes  claimed  the  ho- 
nourable but  dangerous  post  of  his  defender,  and  was  asso- 
ciated with  Tronchet  ana  Desdze.  The  fearless  intrepidity 
of  Malesherbes  entailed  upon  him  the  hatred  and  suspi- 
cions of  the  party  in  power,  and,  with  several  members  of 
his  family,  he  was  cast  into  prison,  condemned  to  death, 
and  guillotined  on  the  22nd  of  April,  1794,  meeting  his 
fate  with  cheerfulness  and  resignation. 

The  works  of  Malesherbes,  who  was  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy  and  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres 
and  Inscriptions,  ai*e  mostly  on  subjects  of  natural  history 
and  rural  economy.  His  'Discours  et  Remonstrances,' 
printed  in  1779,  are  still  quoted  as  authorities  on  financial 
questions.  His  *M^moirc  sur  la  Libert6  de  la  Prcsse*  par- 
ticularly deser\es  mention  for  the  enlightened  view  which 
it  takes  upon  this  difficult  question,  the  more  especially  as 
the  tolerance  and  liberality  which  it  advocates  had  been 
practised  by  himself  when  the  surveillance  of  the  press  was 
entrusted  to  him.  On  this  ground  he  incurred  the  censures 
of  the  ultra  party,  and  La  Harpe  expressly  ascribes  tlie  ex- 
cesses of  the  Revolution  to  the  facility  of  publication  under 
Malesherbes*  roinibtr)'  of  the  proiS.  After  the  Restoration 
a  moiiumtMit  to  the  memory  of  Malesherbes  was  erected 
b>  Louis  XVIII.  m  the  hall  of  the  Chamber  of  Justice, 
with  the  inscription,  '  Strenue  semper  fidelis  regi  iuo,  in 
eolio  veritatem,  presidium  in  carcere  attulit* 


M ALESHERBIA'CEifi,  a  nalnral  oHWr  of } 
Exogens,  with  a  tubular  inflated  inferior  ealj-x,  ^i^km  t^ 
throat  of  which  are  inserted  five  petals.  At*  or  (m  itifw. 
and  a  short  rim  or  crown  of  the  Mme  mtim  m  that  •/ 
Passifloraceo),  but  more  rudimentary.  The  orary  » icip 
tate,  superior,  one-celled,  with  parietal  or  free  pjif  Ki'i  a 
The  order  is  therefore  nearly  allied  to  PasetfloraocM,  ftm 
which  however  it  differs  in  habit.  The  spccte»  are  m  mun 
cases  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  thiar  yellow  er  W.« 
flowers,  and  have  been  cultivated  in  this  oooatry,  tW4^ 
seeds  having  been  brought  from  Chili  Tbrr  are  bovrtrr 
seldom  seen,  and  are  of  no  known  use.  iliuii^  SaL  Sft^ 
ed.  2,  71.) 

MALHERBE,  FRANgOIS  DE,  bom  in  ISM.  st 
Caen,  in  Normandy,  of  a  noble  flunily.  f  todicd  ftnt  m  h^ 
native  town,  and  afterwards  at  Heidelbeiv  azkd  Basel  te 
his  return  to  France,  he  accompanied  Heofi  o^  Aap-,- 
idme,  son  of  Henri  II.,  who  went  to  Prorenee  m  ^wcnhc 
in  1579,  and  remained  atUched  to  bis  booiefauU  iJ]  iku 
prince's  death  in  1585.  During  that  pertod  be  Ofmd  n 
Aix  in  Provence,  and  settled  there.  He  aiUrvafrfs  mrxw^ 
in  the  army  during  the  wars  of  the  Le^ue.  In  cW  ««« 
1600  he  wrote  an  ode  on  the  arrival  in  Fiaooe  oC  Mane  *•' 
Medicis,  the  wife  of  Henri  IV,  With  this  ode  hi*  poctnl 
reputation  began.  In  1 605,  having  come  to  Pari*  oo  fnTsst 
business,  Henri  IV.  sent  for  him,  praised  hia  focCry.  aai 
provided  him  with  the  means  of  remaining  ai  cowt.  Alhsr 
the  death  of  the  king,  his  widow  Marie  dc*  Medkm  gaiekia 
a  pension  in  consequence  of  an  ode  which  be  addi ui  id  to 
her.  In  1527  he  had  the  misfortune  to  loee  bis  mK  ««• 
viving  son  in  a  duel.  He  felt  the  loas  severely.  aaite4 
steps  to  brin^  the  ofiienders  to  justice.  Ue  r-reo  vme  t 
letter  to  Louis  XIII.,  in  which  ne  demanded  aalisfrcfns. 
This  letter  is  published  among  his  works.  Malbcrie  hn.rf 
repaired  to  the  camp  before  La  Rochelle,  where  thr  c*.-! 
was  then  pressing  the  siege  of  that  place,  be  M  dl,  aad 
died  in  a  few  days,  in  I62S,  being  73  yean  of  act. 

Malhcrbe  has  been  styled  by  competent  jadm  tbtrr 
storer  of  the  French  language  and  poetry.  He  hai  a 
delicate  ear  and  a  refined  taste,  and  he  was  rery  eurhi.  £ 
the  choice  of  his  expressions.  The  eulogium  beMoved  n^K 
him  by  Boileau  is  well  known :  — 

*  Enfio  Mftlhrrbe  rlnt,  ti  \e  unrmier  «a  Fraaea 
Fit  wnUr  daoft  let  Ten  ooe  juslp  cadrve*.* 

Malherbe*s  poetry  is  more  remarkable 
ness  of  expression  than  for  power  of  thought.  He  «»»  •» 
elegant  versifier  rather  than  a  real  poet.  (i^n#s  St  Km- 
heroe,  rangces  par  ordre  chronologique,  aree  Je  IV  A 
VAuteur,  Paris.  1776.) 

MALIC  ACID  was  discovered  in  17S5  by  Scbeda  i 
received  its  name  from  having  been  first  obtained  ftistl^ 
juice  of  apples,  in  which  it  exists  in  consideiaUr  quuter 
and  also,  as  has  been  since  ascertained,  in  varioua  ocbtf  frm.% 
as  cherries,  raspberries,  strawberries,  in  bouse-leek,  m4  iW 
berries  of  the  sorbus  or  mountain-ash.  Mr.  Donoraa,  «^ 
procured  it  firom  the  last-mentioned  source,  obuivd  i:  < 
so  great  purity  that  he  supposed  it  to  be  a  new  and  pmlar 
acid,  which  he  called  sorbic  acid ;  but  it  bss  unf  bcr*> 
proved  to  be  identical  with  the  malic  A  iBori1ap»  u« 
substance  which  accompanies  the  acid  obtained  fruai'»|^V« 
prevenu  its  properties  rrom  being  perfectly  and  icedJy  d«- 
veloped. 

Various  processes  have  been  proposed  for  prerttne^  tl* 
acid,  and  they  ara  generally  complicated :  the  MVivia;  « 
perhaps  as  good  as  any,  and  is  proposed  b^  L«rbi( . — m*i 
carbonate  of  lime,  but  not  to  perfect  saturatwA,  to  tW  n 
pressed  juice  of  the  sorbus ;  the  solution  is  to  be  dceovpW 
by  nitrate  of  lead,  which  precipitates  malate  of  Wad:  •^«. 
aHer  washing  with  cold  water,  is  to  be  heated  wirb  b«i*< 
dilute  sulphuiic  acid,  and  the  resulting o»asawitb  snlyfe^-H 
of  barium,  by  which  there  are  formed  sulpburK  of  le«4  teA 
sulphate  of  bnrjtes,  while  the  clear  liquor  conta;iu  wm^ 
acid,  to  which  ammonia  is  then  addea  to  oonrert  tt  .rs' 
bimalate  of  ammonia,  which  readily  crystalliaca ;  tb»  «b  » 
to  be  precipitated  by  acetate  of  lead,  and  the  reMUnc  «* 
late  of  lead  decomposed  by  hvdrosulphurio  ac«i ;  tbc  c^v 
liquor,  separated  from  the  sulphuret  of  kad.  bcuw  evaf»- 
rated  by  a  gentle  heat,  yields  crystals  of  malic  vsd,  wi  m 
are  not  however  regular  in  their  form.  Malic  an4  n  •^ 
lourle&s,  inodorous,  very  sour  to  the  taste,  and  acts  atrvrc  * 
on  vegetable  blues;  in  a  moist  air  it  is  dehqiiesee&t;  i:  « 
very  soluble  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  Nttnc  acid  caftvvra 
it  into  oxalic  acid.  lu  saline  oonpoimds  an  caJM  Malaai^ 
Digitized  by  VJV.'^^v  iv^ 
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some  of  which  exist  in  nature,  as  for  example,  supermalate 

of  lime  is  found  in  the  juice  of  the  house-leek. 
According  to  Liebig,  malic  and  citnc  acids  are  isomeric 

bodies,  both  being  composed  of,  when  anhydrous. 
Two  equivalents  of  Hydrogen       2 
Four  equivalents  of  (>rbon         24 
Four  equivalents  of  Oxygen       32 

Equivalent  58 

The  crystals  contain  one  equivalent  of  water;  whereas 
those  of  citric  acid  contain  different  proportions  of  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  formed. 

When  malic  acid  is  subjected  to  a  heat  of  about  350° 
Fah.,  it  is  decomposed,  and  the  results  are  two  isomeric  pyro- 
acids  and  water,  which  are  the  maleic  or  equisetic  and  the 
furoaric  or  pyromalic  acids. 

The  malates  are  not  an  important  class  of  salts :  we  shall 
mention  the  general  properties  of  a  few  of  them. 

Malate  of  ammonia  is  a  deliquescent  salt,  but  the  bima- 
late  is  crystallizable,  unalterable  in  the  air,  and  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  Malate  of  potash  is  a  deliquescent  mass ;  the 
supermalate  forms  crystals  which  are  unalterable  in  the  air 
and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  M^^late  of  soda  is  a  deliquescent 
mass,  the  supermalate  crystallizes.  Malate  of  lime  is  spa- 
ringly soluble  in  water,  requiring  147  parts  of  it  cold,  and 
65  when  boiling :  the  hot  solution  deposits  crystalline  grains 
on  cooling.  It  is  stated  to  be  more  soluble  in  some  saline 
solutions  than  in  pure  water :  the  supermalate  occurs  in 
houseleek  and  some  varieties  of  sedum ;  it  may  be  formed 
by  adding  acid  to  the  neutral  salt ;  by  exposure  to  heat  it 
dries  as  i  transparent  varnish,  which  distinguishes  it  from 
other  salts  of  lime  and  vegetable  acids.  It  is  soluble  in 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Malate  of  magnesia  yields 
crystals  which  are  unalterable  in  the  air  and  are  soluble  in 
twenty-eight  parts  of  water;  with  excess  of  acid,  a  gummy 
deliquescent  saline  mass  is  formed.  Malate  of  barytes,  botn 
neutral  and  acidulous,  is  soluble  and  gummy;  an  inso- 
luble subsalt  may  also  be  formed.  Malate  of  strontia  is 
gummy  and  deliquescent,  the  supersalt  is  but  slightly  so- 
luble, but  more  so  in  hot  than  in  cold«.water ;  the  hot  solu- 
tion deposits  crystals  on  cooling.  Of  the  metallic  malates 
wo  shall  state  the  properties  of  a  few : — Zinc  forms  three  dif- 
ferent compounds  with  this  acid :  the  neutral  malate  crys- 
tallizes in  short  four-sided  prisms;  it  is  soluble  in  55  parts 
of  coid  water ;  by  boiling  water  it  is  decomposed  into  a 
supersalt  which  dissolves,  and  a  subsalt  which  is  precipi- 
tated ;  bimalate  of  zinc  crystallizes  in  large  regular  octohe- 
drons ;  the  submalate  is  an  insoluble  white  powder.  Malate 
of  peroxide  of  iron  is  a  reddish  brown-coloured  deliquescent 
mass,  soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol.  Malate  of  copper, 
whether  neutral  or  acidulous,  dries  so  as  to  form  a  green 
Tarnish  which  is  unalterable  in  the  air.  The  malate  of  silver 
is  a  gummy  mass,  but  the  supermalate  is  a  crystallizable 
salt,  which  readily  separates  as  such  from  solution  in  water. 
Malate  of  lead  is  nearly  insoluble  in  c^ld  water,  but  dissolves 
in  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  on  cooling  deposits  bril- 
liant white  crystalline  scales  of  this  salt. 

MAUCIOUS  INJURIES  TO  PROPERTY.  At  com- 
mon law,  mischief  perpetrated  with  whatever  motive  against 
the  property  of  another  was  not  punishable  criminally,  un- 
less the  act  amounted  to  felony,  was  accompanied  with  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  or  affected  the  public  convenience.  In 
other  cases  the  offender  was  liable  only  to  an  action  for 
damages  at  the  suit  of  the  party  injured.  But  the  legis- 
lature has,  at  different  times,  interposed  to  repress,  by  penal 
enactments,  injuries  to  private  property  of  an  aggravated 
nature,  committed  with  the  malicious  intention  of  injuring 
the  owner  of  such  property.  The  different  statutory  pro- 
visions against  mischievous  acts  done  wilfully  and  mali- 
ciously wero  modified,  as  well  as  consolidated,  by  7  and  8 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  30,  which  also  contains  a  provision  rendering 
it  immaterial  whether  the  malice  of  the  offender  be  against 
the  owner  of  the  property  or  otherwise. 

By  the  third  section  of  that  statute  it  is  made  felony 
punishable  by  transportation  for  life  or  not  less  than  seven 
years,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  four  years,  with  or 
without  whipping  in  the  case  of  a  male,  to  cut,  break  or 
destroy,  or  damage  with  intent  to  destroy  or  to  render  use- 
less, any  goods  or  articles  of  silk,  woollen,  or  linen,  or  of 
articles  in  which  any  of  those  materials  arc  mixed,  or  any 
frame-work-knilted  piece,  stocking,  hose,  or  lace,  in  any 
stage  of  manufacture ;  to  cut,  break  or  destroy,  or  render 
useless  warps  or  shoots  of  silk,  woollen,  linen  or  cptton,  or 


of  any  of  those  materials  mixed  with  each  other  or  with 
any  other  material ;  or  looms,  frames,  machines,  engines, 
racks,  tackles,  or  implements  prepared  for  or  employed  in 
manufacturing  or  preparing  such  goods ;  or  to  enter  by 
force  into  any  place  with  intent  to  commit  any  of  those 
offences.  By  section  4,  it  is  made  felony  punishable  by  trans- 
portation for  seven  years,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
two  years,  with  or  without  whipping  in  case  of  a  male,  to  cut, 
break  or  destroy,  or  damage  with  intent  to  destroy  or  render 
useless,  threshing-machines,  or  machines  or  engines  pre- 
pared for  or  employed  in  manufactures,  except  those  ma- 
nufactures, &c.  iniuries  to  which  are  more  severely  punish- 
able under  the  3ra  section. 

By  the  6th  and  7th  sections  it  is  made  felony  punishable  by 
transportation  for  seven  years,  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  whipping  in  the  case  of 
a  male,  to  cause  water  to  be  conveyed  into  mines,  or  subter- 
ranean passages  communicating  therewith,  or  pull  down, 
fill  up,  or  obstruct  air-ways,  water-ways,  drains,  pits,  levels, 
or  shafts,  with  intent  to  destroy,  damage,  or  hinder  or  delay 
the  working  of  mines ;  or  maliciously  to  pull  down,  or  de- 
stroy, or  damage  with  intent  to  destroy  or  render  useless, 
steam-engines,  or  engines  for  making,  draining,  or  working 
mines,  or  staiths,  buildings,  or  erections  used  in  conducting 
the  business  of  mines  or  bridges,  waggon-ways,  or  trunks 
for  conveying  minerals  from  mines,  whether  completed  or 
unfinished.  By  sect.  12  it  is  made  felony  punishable  by 
transportation  for  life  or  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  four  years,  with  or  without 
whipping  in  the  case  of  a  male,  to  break  down  or  cut  down 
sea-banks  or  sea-walls,  or  the  banks  or  walls  of  rivers, 
canals,  or  marshes,  whereby  lands  are  overflowed  or  da- 
maged, or  in  danger  of  being  so ;  to  throw  down,  level,  or 
destroy  locks,  sluices,  floodgates,  or  works  on  navigable 
rivers  or  canals.  And  by  the  same  section  it  is  made  felony 
punishable  by  transportation  for  seven  years,  or  by  impri- 
sonment not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without  whipping 
in  the  case  of  a  male,  to  cut  off,  dmw  up,  or  remove  piles, 
chalk,  or  other  materials  fixed  in  the  ground  and  used  for 
securing  sea-banks  or  sea-walls,  or  the  banks  or  walls  of 
rivers,  canals,  or  marshes,  or  to  open  or  draw  up  flood-gates, 
or  to  do  other  injury  or  mischief  to  navigable  rivers  or 
canals,  with  intent  or  so  as  to  obstruct  or  prevent  the  car- 
rying on  or  completing  or  maintaining  the  navigation. 

It  is  made  felony,  punishable  by  transportation  for  life,  or 
not  less  than  seven  years,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing four,  with  or  without  whipping  in  the  case  of  a  male, 
by  the  13th  section,  to  pull  down  or  destroy  public  bridges, 
or  to  do  any  injury  with  intent  or  so  as  to  render  them 
dangerous  or  impassable ;  and  by  the  1 8th  section,  to  cut  or 
destroy  hop-binds  growing  on  poles  in  any  hop-plantation. 
But  now  (by  7  Wm.  IV.  and  1  Vict.,  c,  90,  s.  2)  the  punish- 
ment of  the  latter  offence  is  made  transportation  not  exceed- 
ing 1 5  years  and  not  less  than  1 0  years,  or  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  three.  By  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  39,  s.  14,  it  is  a  misde- 
meanor punishable  accordingly  [Misdemeanor]  to  throw 
down,  level,  or  destroy  turnpike-gates,  or  walls,  chains,  raib, 
posts,  bars,  or  fences  belonging  to  turnpike-gates  set  up  to 

Erevent  passengers  passing  by  without  paying  toll,  or  houses, 
uildings,  or  weighing-machines  for  the  collection,  ascer- 
tainment, or  security  of  tolL  The  15th  section  makes  it  a 
misdemeanor  punishable  by  transportation  for  seven  years, 
or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  with- 
out whipping  in  the  case  of  a  male,  to  break  down  or  de- 
stroy dams  of  fish-ponds,  or  of  water  being  private  property, 
or  in  which  is  a  private  right  of  fishing,  with  intent  to  take 
or  destroy  fish,  or  so  as  thereby  to  cause  the  loss  or  destruc- 
tion of  fish,  or  to  put  lime  or  noxious  materials  in  ponds 
with  intent  to  destroy  fish,  or  to  break  down  or  destroy  dams 
of  mill'-ponds.  By  section  16  it  is  made  felony  to  kill,  maim, 
or  wound  cattle;  but  the  punishment  is  reduced  by  7  Will. 
IV.  and  I  Vict.,  c  90,  s.  2.  to  transportation  not  exceeding  15 
years  and  not  less  than  10,  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing three.  The  provisions  of  this  statute  (7  &  8  Geo  IV., 
c.  39)  relating  to  the  destruction  of  trees,  plants,  &c.  have 
been  already  noticed.    [Larceny.] 

By  section  17  it  was  made  felony  punishable  by  transporta- 
tion for  seven  years,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two, 
with  or  without  whipping;  in  the  case  of  a  male,  to  set  fire 
to  any  crop  of  corn,  grain,  or  pulse,  whether  standing  or 
cut  down,  or  to  any  part  of  a  wood,  coppice,  or  plantation, 
or  to  any  heath,  gorze,  furze,  or  fern,  and  by  7  Wm.  IV.  and 
1  Vict,  c.  89,  it  is  made  felony  punishable  by  transportation 
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for  life  or  not  less  than  15  years,  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  tbree  (sect.  1 0),  to  set  fire  to  any  stack  of  com, 
grain,  pulse,  tares,  straw,  haulm,  stubble,  furze,  heath,  fern, 
hay,  turf,  peat,  coals,  charcoal,  or  any  steer  of  wood,  or  (sect. 
1 1 )  to  set  fire  to  any  mine  of  coal  or  cannel  coaL 

The  enactments  in  this  statute  with  respect  to  the  burn- 
ing of  houses,  &c.  [Arson]  have  been  repealed ;  and  now 
by  7  Wm.  IV.  and  1  Vict.,  c.  89,  sect  2.  it  is  felony  punish- 
able by  death  to  set  fire  to  a  dwelling-house,  any  person 
being  therein,  and  by  sect.  S  it  is  felony  punishable  by 
transportation  for  life,  or  not  less  than  15  years,  or  by  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  three,  to  set  fire  to  a  church  or 
chapel,  or  a  chapel  for  the  religious  worship  of  dissenters, 
or  to  a  house,  stable,  coach-house,  outhouse,  warehouse, 
office,  shop,  mill,  malthouso,  hop-oast,  barn,  or  granary,  or 
to  a  building  used  in  carrying  on  trade  or  manufacture, 
whether  in  Uie  possession  of  Uie  offender  or  of  any  other 
person,  with  intent  to  injure  or  defraud  any  person. 

For  the  protection  of  shipping  against  malicious  mischief 
several  statutory  provisions  naye  been  made.  By  1  and  2 
Geo.  IV.,  c.  75,  sect.  11,  it  is  felony  punishable  by  trans- 
portation for  seven  years,  or  imprisonment  for  any  number 
of  years,  to  cut  away,  cast  adrift,  alter,  deface,  sink,  or 
destroy,  or  do  any  act  with  intent  to  cut  away,  cast 
adrift,  remove,  alter,  deface,  sink,  or  destroy,  or  iniure  or 
conceal  buoys,  buoy-ropes,  or  marks  belonging  to  snips  or 
vessels,  whether  in  distress  or  otherwise.  By  7  Geo.  IV., 
c.  30,  sect  10,  it  is  made  felony  punishable  by  transporta- 
tion for  seven  years,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two, 
with  or  without  whipping  in  the  case  of  a  male,  to  damage 
otherwise  than  by  fire  (which  offence  had  been  made  capital 
by  sect.  9)  ships  or  vessels  complete  or  unfinished,  with  in- 
tent to  destrov  them  or  to  render  them  useless. 

By  7  Wm.  1 V.  and  1  Vict,  c.  89,  sect  5,  it  is  made  felony 
punishable  by  death  to  exhibit  false  lights  or  signals  with 
intent  to  bring  any  ship  or  vessel  into  danger,  or  to  do  any 
thing  tending  to  the  immediate  loss  or  destruction  of  ships 
or  vessels  in  distress.  And  by  sect  6  it  is  made  felony 
punishable  by  transportation  for  life,  or  not  less  than  15 
years,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  years,  to  set 
fire  to,  cast  away,  or  destroy  ships  or  vessels,  with  intent  to 
prejudice  owners  or  part-owners  of  vessels  or  goods,  or  un- 
derwriters on  ships,  goods,  or  freight  And  by  the  4th  sect, 
it  is  made  felony  punishable  by  death,  to  set  fire  to,  cast 
a\vay,  or  destroy  any  ship  or  vessel,  either  with  intent  to 
murder  any  person  or  whereby  the  life  of  any  person  shdl 
be  endangered. 

.  Besides  the  criminal  responsibility  thus  created  in  respect 
of  the  acts  of  spoliation  above  enumerated,  the  l^islature 
has  given  summary  relief  to  persons  whose  property  has  been 
subject  to  petty  but  wilful  aggressions.  The  last  enactment 
on  this  subject  is  7  and  8  Gfeo.  IV.,  c  30,  sect  24,  under 
which  persons  wilftiUy  or  maliciously  committing  damage, 
iniury,  or  spoil,  to  or  upon  real  or  personal  property,  lor 
which  no  remedy  or  punishmeot  is  specially  provided  by 
that  act,  are,  on  conviction  before  a  justice  of  tne  peace,  to 
forfeit  and  pay  such  sum  of  money  as  shall  appear  to  him 
a  reasonable  compensation  for  the  damage,  injury,  or  spoil 
committed,  not  exceeding  5/.,  to  be  paid,  in  the  case  of  pri- 
vate property,  to  the  party  aggrieved,  except  where  such 
party  is  examined  in  proof  of  the  offence ;  and  in  such  cases 
or  in  the  case  of  property  of  a  public  nature,  or  wherein  any 
public  right  is  concerned,  the  money  is  to  be  applied  towards 
the  county-ruto  or  borough-rate ;  and  if  such  sums  of  money 
together  with  costs  (if  ordered)  are  not  paid  either  imme- 
diately or  within  such  period  as  the  justice  may  appoint, 
tlie  justice  may  commit  the  offender  to  the  common  gaol  or 
house  of  correction,  to  be  kept  to  hard  labour  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  two  calendar  months,  unless  such  sum  and 
costs  be  sooner  paid.  This  enactment  does  not  extend  to 
any  case  where  the  party  trespassing  acted  under  a  fair  and 
reasonable  supposition  that  he  had  a  right  to  do  the  act 
complained  of,  or  to  any  trespass,  not  being  wilful  and  ma- 
licious, committed  in  hunting,  fishing,  or  in  the  pursuit  of 
game. 

By  the  28th  section  any  person  found  committing  any 
offence  against  this  act,  whether  punishable  upon  indict- 
ment or  upon  summary  conviction,  may  be  immediately 
apprehended  without  a  warrant,  by  any  i)eaoe-officer,  or  the 
owner  of  the  property  injured,  or  his  servant,  or  any  person 
authorized  by  him.  and  forthwith  taken  before  some  neigh- 
bouring justice  of  the  peace. 
TUeoo  summary  proceedings  before  magiitralos  must  b« 
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M.  Rang  remarks  that  this  genus  had  beec 
(1829)  established  for  impre^iou<«  f^ufliciently  coi 
the  schists  of  Dillembur^.  and  which  »ome  natizrUt»tA  h. . 
been  tempted  to  refer  to  rudimeniar^' shell*  of  Afly***  • 
Pleurgbranchus,  M.  teffzlgW*  ^  *^^  ^  ^Wt"*  *'r**^    • 


commenced  within  three  calendar  months  from  At  ei^ 
mission  of  the  offence. 

The  |)rovisions  of  the  law  of  Pimnoe  with  reipect  t*  m%lr 
cious  injuries  to  property  are  to  be  found  in  the  3ri  mtu  ? 
of  hv.  lii.  of  the  Code  P^nal,  entitled  '  De^tnietioa^  I>. 
gradations,  Dommages.'  Capital  punishment  is  dcnooam 
only  against  those  who  set  fire  to  boildtngi^  shif^  v»r^ 
houses,  wood-yards  (chantiers),  forest^  uodcrwood*.  or  ctv» 
growing  or  cut  down,  or  to  any  combustible  matter  pW*^ 
so  as  to  communicate  fire  thereto.  Minor  offotnocM  in  fc?*^ 
are  provided  for  by  titre  12  of  the  Code  Forc9titr. 

MAL1NE8.    (Mkchlix.] 

MALLEABILITY  is  that  property  of  certain  mrtxl* 
which  admits  of  their  being  extended  by  ihe  h\ow%  c.f  i 
hammer  or  by  pressure.  In  this  quality  rold  c\r«ed*  4! 
other  metals :  thus  the  n)ld-leaf  sold  in  books  la  ^i  n- 
tremely  thin,  that  less  than  5  grmius  rover  about  i:* 
square  inches,  and  the  thickness  of  each  leaf  docs  r4 
exceed  loJoogth  part  of  an  inch.  Metals  which  an  mMJut- 
able  are  also  ductile,  that  is,  they  may  tie  drawn  mi4>  wit 
[Mktaxs.] 

According  to  Dr.  Thomson,  malleabth'ty  and  dortj.ti 
seem  to  depend  upon  a  certain  quantity  of  latent  bea:  .j 
the  metals  which  possess  these  properties.  I>Brni|(  t&# 
hammering  they  become  hot,  sometimes  even  red  k^  is^, 
after  this  many  of  them  become  brittle,  owing  to  tbc  Cm^  a^ 
out  of  the  latent  heat  which  they  contained*  By  asoeals^ 
which  consists  in  heating  them  artificially  and  alkiv:&c 
them  to  cool  slowly,  the  heat  is  restored,  and  they  nn/ytr 
their  malleability  and  ductilitv;  and  thus  it  ts  tbat  r.c 
which  has  been  made  hot  by  hammering  lo^es  its  ouIia 
bility.  and  cannot  be  again  hammered  till  u  hat  Kts. 
annealed. 

MALLE A'CE A,  or  MA'LLEID^,  a  femily  of  Moociti 
arian  Conchifers  according  to  the  system  of  Lamarek,  m  v  ' 
the  genera  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  famil}  Mir*  ^ 
ritacea  of  De  Blainville.  The v  belong  to  the  oitrv't  . 
Cuvier,  and  the  Oxygoncs  of  Latreille.  Lamarrk  i&ii'* 
the  family  consist  of  five  genera  only  i^^renattJa.  Ptrm^ 
Malleus,  Avicula,  artd  Meteagrina, 

Animal,  ^lili  the  mantle  non-adherent,  entirely  ofeo  ;    I 
its  whole  circumference,  without  tube  or  particular  of*L:i. 
prolonged  into  irregular  lobes,  especially  backwudi;/  .' 
canaliculated,  and  almost  always  f\imishcd  with  i  bfm\% 

Shell  black  or  horn  colour,  ineauivalve,  mcquiiat4.r^. 
very  irregular;  hinge  without  teeth;  margizzal  hfm&^.-: 
sublinear,  simple,  or  interrupted  by  crenulationj ;  ««k%*V 
impresnon  subcentral,  fixed  generally  by  a  hym^M  f*if- 
nished  by  the  animal. 

M.  Rajig  places  the  fossil  genus  Posidnnia  at  ch«  bc^l 
of  the  family,  so  that  the  position  of  that  genus  is  ap^r  1  - 
mated  to  Lima,  which  is  arranged  as  the  last  ot  t^  /V.- 
tinidce. 

Genera.    Posidonia  (Broim). 

Animal  unknown. 

Shell  very  delicate,  nearly  membranous,  eqoralTc.  ixr- 
quilateral,  oblique,  rounded,  not  gaping?  cardinal  bcc^r 
straight,  a  httle  prolonged  on  each  side^  so  as  to  be  nr  ~ 
lated;  Mnge  toothlen ;  no  pit  for  the  tigamento; 
passage  for  a  byssus. 
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that  these  arc  tbe  impressions  of  bivalve  shells,  and  assigns 
to  Posidiynia  the  position  above  stated.  M.  Desbayes  bow- 
ever,  in  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  (1836),  does  not  men- 
tion the  genus  among  tbe  Malleacea. 

Vulsella.   (Lam.) 

Animal  elongated,  compressed ;  mantle  very  much  pro- 
longed backwards,  and  bordered  with  two  rows  of  papillary 
tubercles  which  are  very  close  set;  /oo/  small,  canaliculated, 
without  a  byssus ;  mouth  large,  labial  appendages  very  much 
oevcloped  and  triangular ;  branchia)  narrow,  very  long,  and 
united  nearly  throughout  their  extent. 

SheU  subcorneous,  delicate,  elongated,  flattened,  irre^- 
lar,  inequilateral,  subequivalve,  the  umbones  nearly  anterior, 
distant,  and  a  little  recurved ;  hinge  toothless,  and  offering 
jiraply  on  each  valve  a  projecting  callosity  comprehending  a 
pit  for  the  insertion  of  the  ligament ;  muscular  impression 
subcentral. 

Geographical  Distribution  qf  the  Genus.— Tho  seas  of 
warm  climates,  where  the  species,  none  of  which  are  furnished 
with  a  byssus,  are  found  in  Alcyonia,  sponges,  &c. 

Example,  Vulsella  lingulaia.  Locality. —East  Indian 
Ocean. 


Vulsella  lingulata. 
A,  Valves,  closed ;  (,  inside  view  of  valve,  showing  the  hinge  and  mnacular 

hnpreuion. 

Crenatula.    (Lam.) 

Animal  not  known,  but  very  probably  bearing  a  close  re- 
lation to  that  of  Perna. 

Shell  foliated,  tlattened,  subequivalve,  inequilateral,  irre- 
galar,  a  little  gaping  behind,  but  without  any  aperture  for  a 
byssus ;  hinge  linear,  marginal,  marked  with  serial  crenu- 
ktioQs,  which  are  callous  and  hollowed  into  rounded  pits 
for  the  reception  of  the  divisions  of  the  ligament ;  muscular 
impression  subcentral. 

Geographical  Distribution  qf  the  Genus. — ^The  seas  of 
varm  climates,  principally  those  of  the  East  Indies  and 
New  Holland,  as  far  as  is  yet  known.  The  species,  which 
are  not  numerous,  are  not  fixed  by  their  valves  nor  by  a  bys- 
sns,  hut,  like  tbe  VulsellsD,  are  found  in  submarine  bodies, 
such  as  sponges,  &c. 

Example,  Crenatula  aviculdides.  Locality.'^SesiS  of 
America,  especially  those  of  tbe  South. 


Crenatula  avicidoides. 

Perna.    (Brug.) 

Aninud  compressed ;  mantle  very  much  prolonged  back- 
wards, and  fringed  at  its  lower  border ;  foot  very  small,  with 
i  byssus. 

S/w// corneous  or  black,  lamellar,  very  much  flattened, 
subequivalve,  inequilateral,  very  irregular,  gaping  in  front 
for  the  passage  of  the  byssus ;   hinge  straight,  marginal. 


having  on  each  side  a  row  of  small  parallel  furrows,  which 
are  transverse,  not  intrant,  and  in  which  the  divisions  of  tbe 
ligament  are  inserted ;  muscular  impression  subcentral. 

Geographical  Distribution  of  tlus  Genus. — ^The  seas  of 
warm  climates,  more  particularly  those  of  the  East  Indies, 
though  some  species  are  found  westward,  as  at  the  Antilles, 
Cape  Verd,  and  the  Azores.  The  species  are  moored  to 
the  rocks  and  mangrove  trees  by  means  of  their  byssus, 
and  have  been  found  at  depths  ranging  from  the  surface  to 
ten  fathoms. 

Example,  Perna  Isognomum.  Locality. — ^East  Indian 
Ocean. 


Pena  Iiognomiim. 

«.  VaWee  closed,  showing  the  byssns ;  b,  inside  view  of  Ta4Ve,  sliowUig  likigA 
and  muscular  impression. 

Malleus.    (Lam.) 

Animal  considerably  compressed;  moii/i^  prolonged  back 
wards,  and  firinged  with  very  small  tentacular  appendages ; 
foot  very  distinct,  canaliculated,  and  fUrnishing  a  byssus ; 
buccal  appendages  spherico-triangular ;    branchiae  short 
and  semicircular. 

SheU  foliated,  black  or  corneous,  subnacreous,  subequi- 
valve, inequilateral,  very  irregular,  often  auriculated,  and 
presenting  a  hammer  or  T  shape;  umbones  not  distant; 
an  oblique  notch  in  front  for  the  passage  of  a  byssus ;  hinge 
linear,  very  long,  toothless ;  with  a  conical  oblique  pit,  par- 
tially external,  for  tbe  receptioi^  the  ligament,  which  is 
triangular  and  subexternal ;  xnnscular  impression  of  con- 
siderable size  and  subcentral. 

Geogrcmhical  Distribution  of  the  Genus, — ^East  and  West 
Indies  (Guadaloupe  and  Martinique)  and  Australasia. 
Found  at  depths  ranging  from  the  surface  to  seven  fathoms. 
M.  Rang  speaks  of  the  species  from  Guadaloupe  and  Mar- 
tinique as  having  occurred  at  great  depths.  The  species, 
which  are  not  numerous,  are  moored  by  their  byssus  to 
submarine  rocks,  &c.  They  are  very  variable,  and  indeed 
M.  Desbayes  observes  that  he  never  saw  any  two  indivi- 
duals of  a  species  alike.  Age  makes  a  considerable  change 
in  the  shape  of  the  shells,  especially  in  the  auricles. 

M.  de  Blainville  divides  the  genus  into  three  sections : — 
1,  consisting  of  species  scarcely  auriculated  {Malleus  vul~ 
sellatus) ;  2,  consisting  of  uniauriculated  species  (Malleus 
normalis) ;  and  3,  consisting  of  Jiifturipul^eiwwiw  iMal- 
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leus  ndgarii).  M.  Deshayes  thinks  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  individuals  occurring  in  coUectiona  under  the  name 
of  Malietu  vulsellatus  may  be  the  young  of  the  variety  of 
Malleus  vulgaris  with  short  ears,  and  he  considers  Malleus 
vulsellatus  and  Malleus  anaiinus  as  identical. 

Example,  Malleus  vulgaris,    Zoco/t/y.— East  Indian  and 
South  Seal. 

b 


'TI3- 


Malleas  Tulfarit. 
a.  Valves  cloMtl,  thowiog  the  by*»iu ;   6,  InakU  Tiew  of  valtv,  ahovioc  (ht 
hmge  aod  muscular  ilnp^e^siuIl. 

Grervillia  (Fossil  only). 

(See  the  article,  voL  xi.) 

Inoceramus.     (Parkinson.)^(Fos8il  only.) 

See  the  article,  vol.  xiL  Though  some  malacoloeists 
consider  Inoceramus  and  Catillus  to  be  identical,  M.  de 
Blainville,  M.  Rang,  and  M.  Deshayes  consider  them  as 
distinct  species,  and  as  bebnging  to  this  family.  M. 
Deshayes  gives  the  following  description  of  Inoceramus. 

Shell  gryphoid,  inec^uivalve,  irregular,  subequilateral, 
with  a  lamellar  shell,  pomted  anteriorlv,  and  enlarged  at  its 
base ;  umbones  opposed,  pointed,  and  strongly  recurved ; 
Mnge  short,  straignt,  narrow,  and  forming  a  right  angle 
with  the  longitudinal  axis,  with  a  series  of  crenulations 
fifradually  smaller  for  the  reception  of  a  multiple  ligament 
Muscular  impression  unknown.  The  species  are  of  mode- 
rate siie. 


laoecnmus  suleatut.  nat  sliet  from  Uie  Polkstooe  blue  msrL    Th« 
ipeclmen  shows  Uie  hlnce  of  one  ralTe,  U>«  other  valve  beiuf  a  east. 

Localities, — Dr.  Man  tell  records  several  species  in  the 
Chalky  two  in  the  Chalk-marl,  two  in  the  Gault  or  Folk- 
stone  Marl,  and  one  (from  Martin)  in  the  Shanklin  Sand 
(Lo^er  Green-sand).  {Organ,  Remains  qf  Sussex,  *  Geol. 
Trans.,'  1829.)  N.B.  Some  of  the  species  in  the  chalk— 
Inocerami  Brongniarti,  Lamarckii,  and  Mytikides — are 
Catilli,  Professor  Phillips  records  throe  (one  a  Catillus) 
in  the  IVhite  Chalk,  one  in  the  Red  Chalk,  and  one  in  the 
Lias,  (Geology  qf  Yorkshire,)  Mr.  Lonsdale  notices  two 
in  the  Lower  Chalk  (Oolitic  District  of  Bath).     Dt,  Fitton 


lecords  six  named  species  and  one  undetemiiMd  tmm  tins 
Upper  Green-sand,  Oault,  and  Loufer  Green-samd,  iSirtS^ 
between  the  Chalk  and  Os^ord  Oolite,  in  Geol,  Trams^  \  %3uj 
Example,  Inoceramus  sulcatus. 

Catillus.  (Brongn.)— (Fossil  only.) 

M.  Deshayes  thus  defines  Catillus,  which  is  lUirrmA  m 
this  work  from  that  title  to  Maroajutacsa ;  we  humiwe 
agree  with  the  authors  above  quoted  in  thinkinj^  Ihti  Lm 
proper  place  for  the  genus. 

Shell  sometimes  flattened,  elongated,  or  suborlsmJv. 
sometimes  convex,  cordiform,  subequinlTe.  tiic<|uiialtfrsl 
with  umbones  more  or  less  projecting.  HiB|(e  straight,  a 
little  oblique  or  perpendicular  to  the  loagitiwhftil  axuk,  i:s 
bolder  furnished  with  a  row  of  small  ccriliM  vhicb  a.-« 
Tory  short  and  gradually  increasing;  structttrs  of  tbaO 
fibrout; ;  muscular  impression  unknown. 

M.  Deshayes  observes  that  among  the  genera  pofov^ 
by  Mr.  Sowerby  in  his  Min,  Con.  there  is  one  to  mhteh  f< 
has  given  the  name  of  Pachymya;  this  geovs  appcon  u* 
M.  Deshayes  to  possess  all  the  external  ckaracterf  of 
Catillus,  and  he  states  tliat  he  has  been  led  to  maark  tl< 
approximation  of  that  genus  to  Catillus  by  studiing  i  iv 
specimen  in  the  collection  of  M.  DucbasteL  M.  Dinhi-^ 
proceeds  to  observe  that  M.  Brongn  iart  has  cstahbahrf  & 
genus  under  the  name  of  Mytiloides  for  thote  CoAJ/i  «Lra 
are  very  much  elongated,  and  that  consequently  the  |n;ws 
Mytiltjides  cannot  be  retained.  The  genus  Cahllms  :b«t. 
OS  reformed  by  M.  Deshayes,  will  consist  of  the  |esm 
Pachymya,  Mytilotdes,  and  Catillus.  Some  of  the  Gsftfi 
are  of  enormous  siie,  and  are  mentioned  as  being  of  sasi 
feet  in  length.  M.  Deshayes  thinks  that  the  amauis  4 
Inoceramus  and  Catillus  both  wanted  a  byssus. 

Localities.—Thc  White  Chalk  in  England  aud  Frawe 

Example,  Catillus  Cuvieri. 


Cakillaa  CvTMri. 
a,  Thie  hioge. 

Pulvinites.    (Defranoe.)— (Fossil  onl}.) 


Pohrmitaa  A4«tfOoU ;  ifliU^vitir  of 
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Animal  unknown. 

Shell  delicate,  rounded,  equivalve,  subequilateral,  with 
the  umbones  inclined  a  little  forwards ;  hinge  composed  of 
eight  or  ten  divergent  teeth,  forming  so  many  pits. 

The  genus  Avicula,  which  is  placed  by  Lamarck  among 
his  Malleacea^  but  is  arranged  by  M.  de  Blainville,  with 
many  of  the  genera  above  describeo,  under  his  family  Mar- 
garitacea,  is  separated  by  M.  Rang  into  a  family  which 
iiamcdiately  succeeds  the  Mallei'da),  under  the  name  of 
Avicuiist  containing  the  subgenera  Aviada  (properly  so 
called)  and  MeleagrincL  See  the  article  Avicula,  vol.  iii., 
to  which  we  think  it  right  to  add  the  description  of  the 
animal  by  M.  Dcshayes. 

Animal  oval,  flattened,  having  the  lobes  of  the  mantle 
separated  throughout  their  length,  thickened,  and  fringed 
on  the  edges ;  body  very  small,  having  on  each  side  a  pair 
of  large  branchise,  nearly  equal ;  mouth  oval,  rather  large, 
with  foliaceous  lips,  and  with  a  pair  of  labial  palps  on  each 
side,  which  ar«  large  and  obliquely  truncated ;  foot  conical, 
vertuiform,  rather  long,  with  a  rather  large  byssus  com- 
{K><»ed  of  stout  filaments,  united  in  some  species,  at  its  base. 

M.  Deshayes  also  concurs  in  merging  the  genus  MeUa- 
Xrina  in  that  of  ^wctt/a,  which,  according  to  M.  Deshayes's 
refurmation  of  the  genus,  will  contain  also  the  fossil  genus 
Monotts  of  Br  on  a. 

Fossil  Malleid^. 

Those  species  which  are  fossil  only  are  noticed  above. 

FtiUella. — M.  Dcshayes,  in  his  Tables  (Lyell),  gives  the 
number  of  recent  species  as  five  and  one  fossil  (tertiary). 
Ill  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck  he  makes  the  recent  species 
SIX,  with  no  addition  to  the  fossil  species.  (Grignon,  La- 
marck, Paris,  Deshayes.) 

Pcma. — ^The  number  of  recent  Pemee  given  by  M.  Des- 
hayes, in  his  Tables,  amounts  to  ten  recent  and  four  fossil 
(tertiary).  In  the  last  edition  of  Lamarck,  the  same  recent 
number  is  stated,  but  the  fossil  species  amount  to  six. 
(Virginia,  Alsace,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  HSvre,  Italy, 
Ifauteville,  and  Valognes,  the  Kimmeridge  Clay,  Germany 
an«l  France,  the  Valmondois  and  Senlis.)  Professor  Phil- 
lips notes  one  (Pema  quadrata,  not  mentioned  by  Lamarck 
or  Deshayes)  in  the  Coralline  Oolite  (Malton),  and  also  in 
the  Bath  Oolite,  He  also  notices  a  Pema  in  the  Oxford 
Clay.  {Geology  qf  Yorkshire.)  The  genus  is  recorded  in 
the  Iriferior  Oolite,  and  in  the  Coral  nag,  by  Mr.  Lonsdale 
iOotiiic  District  of  Bath,  in  Geol. Trans,),  and  by  Dr.  Fitton, 
in  the  Lower  Green-sand  and  the  Blackdown  Sands, 

We  here  give  a  notice  of  the  fossil  Aviculce. 

M.  Deshayes,  in  his  Tables,  states  the  number  of  recent 
Aviculce  (including  Meleagrinfs)  at  thirty,  and  t;ives  five  as 
ihe  number  of  fossil  (tertiary).  In  the  last  edition  of  La- 
Mirck  he  makes  the  number  of  recent  Aviculce  twenty-one, 
ind  the  number  of  fossil  species  six.  (Paris,  Grignon, 
Scnlis,  &c.,  Chaumont,  Paris  Basin,  Maastricht,  and  Cypli, 
the  Cbrnbrash  in  England  and  France,  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Oolite  in  England  and  France,  and  the  Mus- 
rhelkalk  in  Germany,  Lorraine,  and  Toulon.)  The  Me- 
l^'jqrince  are  two  in  number,  both  recent.  Dr.  Mantell 
mentions  species  in  the  Chalk  Marl.  (Organic  Remains  of 
Stisfex,)  Professor  Phillips  records  species  in  the  Coral- 
line Oolite  and  Calcareous  Grit,  in  the  Oxford  Ciay,  Kel- 
I'waysRock,  Bath  Oolite,  Inferior  Oolite,  and  Marlstone. 
{(j^nlogy  of  Yorkshire,)  Mr.  Lonsdale  notices  species  in 
•he  Lias,  Inferior  Oolite,  Fuller*s  Earth,  Bradford  Clay, 
t'ornbrash,  and  Kellowav  Rock.  {Oolitic  District  qf  Bath,) 
Professor  Sedgwick  and  Mr.  Murchison  mention  the  genus 
among  the  Gosau  Fossils.  {Geol,  Trans,)  Dr.  Fitton  re- 
cfirds  species  in  the  Upper  Green-sand,  the  Gault,  the 
L'iwer  Green-sand,  and  tho  Portland  Sand.  (*  Strata 
Wtween  iho  Chalk  and  Oxford  Oolite,'  Geol.  Trans,)  Mr. 
Murchison  figures  ^ecies  from  the  Old  Red-sandstone 
(middle  and  lower  beds  only),  from  the  Upper  Ludlow 
Hwk,  the  Amestry  limestone,  the  lower  Ludlow  rock,  the 
^Venlock  Limestone,  and  the  Caradoc  Sandstone. 

MALLET,  DAVID,  was  born  about  the  year  1700,  at 
Ciief.  in  Perthshire,  where  his  father,  whoso  name  was 
James  Malloch,  and  who  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
proscribed  clan  Macgregor,  kept  a  small  public- house.  He  is 
s'ipposed  to  have  been  first  sent  to  college  at  Aberdeen,  but 
li'3  afterwards  studied  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh;  and 
life  wa!»  attending  the  classes  there  and  supporting  himself 
^y  private  teaching,  after  the  custom  of  the  Scotch  students, 
when,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  professors,  he  was  ap- 
P.  C,  No.  893. 


pointed  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  duke  of  Montrose,  with 
whom  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe.  He  first  became  known 
as  a  virriler  by  the  publication  of  his  ballad  of  *  Margaret  s 
Ghost,*  or,  as  it  was  originally  entitled,  *  William  and  Mar- 
garet,' which  appeared  anonymously  in  the  3Gth  No.  of 
Aaron  Hill's  'Plain  Dealer,'  14th  July,  1724.  Tliere  has 
been  some  controversy  however  as  to  Mallet's  claim  to  more 
than  the  re-casting  of  this  famous  ballad.    (See  Percy's 

*  Reliques  of  antient  English  Poetry.'  1794.  vol.  iv.,  332-336, 
where  the  ballad  is  given  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  finally 
published  by  Mallet,  in  his  collected  works,  1 759 ;  *  The 
Hive,'  a  collection  of  songs,  vol.  i.,  1724,  where,  at  p.  169,  it 
is  given  as  it  had  appeared  the  same  year  in  the  *  Plain 
Dealer;'  'The  Hive,'  vol.  iii.,  published  in  1725,  where,  at 
p.  157,  is  given  the  other  poem,  which  has  occasioned  the 
controversy  as  to  the  originality  of  Mallet's;  and  'The 
Friends,'  1773,  vol.  i.,  where  the  attempt  was  first  made  to 
convict  Mallet  of  plagiarism.)  He  now  laid  aside  his  pa- 
ternal name,  and  took  that  of  Mallet,  which  he  probably 
imagined  had  more  of  an  English  sound,  and  was  better 
suited  to  his  ambition  to  bo  taken  for  a  native  of  South 
Britain  :  the  earliest  known  mention  of  him  under  his  new 
name  in  print  is  said  to  occur  in  1726.  In  1728  he  pub- 
lished his  poetn  of  tho  *  Excursion,'  in  2  cantos ;  and  in 
1731  his  tragedy  of  *Eury dice'  was  performed  at  Drury- 
lane,  but  very   indiff*erenlly  received.     A  poem  entitled 

*  Verbal  Criticism,'  which  he  soon  after  produced,  was  of 
some  importance  to  his  fortunes  by  introducing  him  to  the 
acquaintance  of  Pope,  and  through  him  to  that  of  his 
friend  Bolingbroke.  Through  these  connections  he  obtained 
the  situation  of  private  secretary  to  Frederic,  prince  of 
Wales,   with  a  salary  of  200/.    In   ir39   his  tragedy  of 

*  Mustapha*  was  acted  at  Drury-lane,  with  much  applause, 
for  the  greater  part  of  which  however  it  was  probably  in- 
debted to  some  satirical  hits  at  the  king  and  the  minister 
Walpole.  The  next  year,  by  command  of  the  prince,  he 
wrote,   in    conjunction    with    Thomson,    the    masque    of 

*  Alfred,'  which  was  performed  in  the  gardens  of  Cliefden, 
in  honour  of  the  birthday  of  his  royal  highness's  eldest 
daughter.  It  was  afterwards  entirely  re-written  by  Mallet, 
and  acted  at  Drury-lane,  in  1751,  with  no  great  success. 
Of  Mallet's  remaining  writings,  the  principal  are,  a 'Life  of 
Bacon,'  of  very  little  merit,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  Bacon's 
Works,  in  1740 ;  his  poem  of  the  *  Hermit,  or  Amyntor  and 
Theodoia,'  1747;  and  his  tragedy  of  'Elvira,'  acted  at 
Drury-lane  in  1763.  To  this  last  apolitical  meaning  was 
at  least  ascribed  by  the  public,  and  one  that  was  not  to  the 
advantage  of  the  play,  for  Mallet  had  now  become  a  sup- 
porter of  the  unpopular  administration  of  Lord  Bute,  who, 
soon  after  this,  and,  as  it  was  said,  by  way  of  especial  re- 
ward for  il'is  particular  service,  gave  him  a  place  in  the 
Custom  hu.oc.  Mallet  was  besides  already  in  the  receipt 
of  a  peuiiijii,  which  he  had  earned  some  years  before  from 
the  duke  of  Newcastle's  administration,  by  the  assistance 
which  he  gave  in  directing  the  tide  of  the  public  rage 
against  tho  unfortunate  Admiral  Byng.  Two  other  trans- 
actions complete  the  history  of  his  venal  literary  career : 
the  first,  his  acceptance  of  a  legacy  of  1000/.  left  to  him  by 
Sarah,  duchess  of  Marlborough,  as  the  price  of  a  Life  of  the 
great  Duke,  of  which  he  never  wrote  a  hne ;  the  second, 
his  basely  ungrateful  attack  upon  his  newly  deceased  patron 
Pope,  at  the  instigation  of  his  living  patron  Bolingbroke.  in 
the  aff'air  of  the  laiter's  '  Idea  of  a  Wtriot  King.*  LBoling- 
BRORE,  Viscount.]  It  is  believed  however  that  he  was  in 
tho  end  rather  a  loser  than  a  gainer  by  Bolingbroke's 
bequest  to  him  of  the  property  of  hi?  works,  which  was 
his  pay  for  this  exposure  of  himself;  he  refused  the  book- 
seller's off'er  of  3000/.  for  the  works,  and  then  published 
them  on  his  own  account. 

Mallet  was  on  avowed  freethinker  or  infidel,  and  indeed 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  principle  of  any  kind. 
He  was  vain  not  only  of  his  literary  talents,  but  of  his 
person,  which,  although  short,  is  described  as  having  been 
rather  handsome  before  he  became  somewhat  corpulent, 
and  which  he  was  accustomed  to  set  off  with  all  the  advan- 
tages of  dress.  He  appears  to  have  made  a  considerable 
figure  in  society,  and  even  Johnson  admits  that  his  conver- 
sation was  spirited  and  elegant  He  was  twice  married; 
first  to  a  lady  by  whom  he  had,  besides  other  children,  a 
daughter,  who  married  an  Italian  gentleman  named  CilesiJi. 
and  wrote  a  play  calUnl  *  Almida,  acted  at  Drury-lane  in 
1771 ;  secondly,  to  a  Miss  Elstob,  by  whom  he  got  a  fortune 
of  10,000/.    He  died  possessed  of  considerable  property,  2Ut 
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tb«  ex-cathedral,  tlio  former  episcopal  palace,  the  exchange, 
and  the  theatre.  The  harbour,  situated  between  the  town, 
the  isthmus,  and  the  mainland,  is  commodious  and  safe. 
Vessels  are  left  dry  at  low  water  :  the  depth  at  high  water 
is  45  feet.  The  entrance  is  difficult  from  its  narrowness, 
and  from  its  being,  as  well  as  the  roadstead,  beset  with 
rocks  and  shoals.  There  are  two  ports  or  docks,  one  of  them 
for  the  navy,  at  St  Servan. 

The  population  of  St.  Malo  in  1831  was  9701  for  the 
town,  or  9981  for  the  commune;  that  of  St  Servan  7665  for 
the  town,  0875  for  the  commune:  together  17,366  for  the 
towns,  or  19,956  for  the  communes.  In  1836  the  popula- 
tion of  the  commune  of  St  Malo  was  9744.  The  inhabit- 
ants manufacture  cordage,  fishing-nets,  and  other  utensils 
for  the  fisheries.  There  are  ship-building  yards,  and  a  go- 
vernment snuflf  manufactory.  Trade  is  not  so  brisk  as  for- 
merly, perhaps  through  the  diminution  of  the  Enriish 
smuggling  trade.  Considerable  business  is  howeyer  done 
in  wine,  brandy,  snuff,  salt  provisions,  hemp,  and  pitch ; 
in  linens,  which  are  sent  to  Spain ;  and  in  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  surrounding  country.  There  are  depOts  of 
salt  and  of  colonial  produce.  There  is  one  yearly  fair,  which 
lasts  eight  da  vs.  Many  vessels  are  fitted  out  for  the  Indies, 
and  for  the  wnale  and  cod  fisheries ;  and  the  coasting  trade 
is  very  active.  The  sailors  of  St  Malo  are  among  the  best 
in  France.  In  war-time  many  privateers  are  fitted  out,  the 
activity  of  which  has  drawn  upon  the  town  several  attacks 
by  the  English. 

There  are  two  churches  in  St.Malo, beside  the  ex-cathedral 
and  those  in  St.  Servan ;  a  foundling  and  a  general  hospital, 
a  high-school,  a  free  school  for  navigation,  a  drawing-school, 
and  an  agricultural  society.    There  is  a  naval  arsenal. 

Jacques  Cartier,  the  discoverer  of  Canada ;  the  seaman 
Duguay-Trouin  ;  Maupertuis,  and  La  Mettrie,  a  physician 
who  died  in  exile  for  doubting  tho  immortality  of  tho  suul, 
were  natives  of  this  town. 

The  arrondissement  of  St  Malo  comprehends  CO  com- 
munes, and  is  divided  into  nine  cantons,  or  districts  under  a 
justice  of  the  peace:  its  area  is  3G7  square  miles;  the  popu- 
lation in  1831  was  120,661 ;  in  1836,  118.24.3.  Tlie  cultiva- 
tion of  tobacco  is  extensively  carried  on,  and  would  be  much 
more  so  but  for  the  government  restrictions. 

MALONE,  EDMOND.  was  born  at  Dublin  in  1741. 
His  father  was  one  of  the  judges  of  tho  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  Ireland ;  and  the  subject  of  this  notice,  having 
taken  a  de^e  in  the  university  of  Dublin,  was  called  to 
the  Irish  bar  in  1767.  Mr.  Malono  was  however  devoted 
to  literary  pursuits ;  and  an  independent  fortune  having  de- 
Molved  upon  him,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  London,  and 
became  an  intimate  qf  the  more  eminent  literary  men  of  that 
day,  including  Burke  and  Johnson.  He  subsequently  be- 
came distinguished,  principally  as  an  editor  of  Shakspere. 
His  first  publication,  connected  with  this  his  favourite  sub- 
ject, was  that  of  a  Supplement  to  S tee vens's  edition  of  1778, 
m  2  vols.  This  contains  Sbakspere's  sonnets  and  other 
poems,  with  notes,  and  the  various  plays  which,  by  general 
consent  hare  been  rejected  from  his  works  —  we  mean 
'  Sir  John  Oldcastle,'  '  Locrine/  &c.  It  also  includes 
*  Pericles,'  which  has  subsequently  found  a  place  in  the 
variorum  editions.  Malone  displayed  in  this  work  many 
qualities  which  in  somo  degree  fitted  hitn  to  be  an  editor 
of  Shak8pere*s  undoubted  works ;  and  in  1790  he  brought 
out  an  edition  of  bis  own.  He  had  previously  contributed 
some  notes  toSteevcns*s  edition  of  178.3.  There  were  essen- 
tial dtiTerences  of  opinion  between  Steevens  and  Malone, 
which  would  have  rendered  their  co-operation  perhaps  im- 
possible. Steevens  carried  his  disregard  of  the  authority  of 
the  toxtc  of  the  old  editions  to  an  extravagant  lentjth; 
Malone,  en  the  contrary,  had  a  proper  deference  for  that 
authority.  Steevens  especially,  despised  the  text  of  the 
first  folio ;  Malone,  in  a  much  greater  degree,  respected  it : 
Steevens  ^as  coarse  and  even  prurient  in  his  editorial 
remarks ;  Malone  was  cautious  and  inoffensive :  Steevens 
had  the  more  acuteness;  Malone  the  greater  common 
sense.  As  it  was,  Malone  published  a  rival  edition,  and 
Steevens  quarrelled  with  him  fur  ever.  In  Malone's  edi- 
tion, his  History  of  the  Stage  was,  for  the  time  at  which 
it  was  written,  a  remarkable  performance;  and  his  Essay 
on  the  Genuineness  of  the  three  Plays  of  Henry  VI.  dis- 
plays great  critical  sagacity  and  discrimination.  The  same 
qualifications  which  he  exercised  as  an  editor  of  Shakspere 
were  equally  exhibited  in  the  part  which  he  took  m  the 


controversies  as  to  the  genuineness  of  the  I? mrlrr  twii, 
and  the  Shaksperian  papers  published  by  tb«  Inrla'aC  He 
was  amongst  the  first  to  proclaim  his  belief  that  the  puii. 
attributed  to  Rowley  were  the  production  of  Omti«r%c 
and  the  imposition  of  William  Henry  IreUod  vm  wrt 
clearly  pointed  out  by  him  in  a  letter  addrsMcd  to  La*-. 
Charlemont  This  tract  contains  many  intetnttm^  *f 
searches  into  our  earlier  literature,  and  is  worth  rtfar.rj 
to,  amidst  the  mass  of  nonsense  which  thia  cootrwcr^f 
called  forth.  Malone  also  published,  in  1797,  rbe  post  Sir 
mous  edition  of  the  works  of  Sir  Jothoa  Reynokd^  «if  &  » 
memoir,  he  being  one  of  that  eminent  man's  exccut43n.  Tlir 
remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  adding  to  his  i»iMc«  nr. 
Shakspere,  and  preparing  for  a  new  edition,  wWh  W  ii»4 
not  live  to  complete.  His  death  took  place  m  ISl^  «bc-. 
he  was  in  his  seventy-first  year.  His  poathntnoos  cdt*i  u 
of  Shakspere,  very  carefully  edited,  was  pubUsbcd  bv  L  • 
friend  Mr.  James  Boswell,  in  1881,  in  21  vols.  Of  Mak#r«> 
it  is  not  perhaps,  very  high  praise  to  say  that  bt  was  w  tt, 
out  doubt  the  best  of  the  commentators  on  Shnkspnr  Ilr 
is,  compared  with  his  predecessors,  more  tntstvort^  m  L  • 
assertions,  more  cautious  in  his  opinions,  and  iMfe'cmn-f.: 
to  interpret  what  he  found  in  the  text  than  to  sub^^jSdi* 
his  own  conjectures.  But  he  belonml  to  an  a^  «W«  ti» 
merits  of  Shakspere  were  not  properly  mpprectaied:  mz4  j» 
is,  like  the  rest  of  his  brethren*  cold  and  captiotta.  H«  *i« 
of  a  critical  school  which,  to  a  great  extent^  u  JirTiMiili 
extinct. 

MALOPE,  a  genus  of  Malvaceous  plants,  -'"■nT'-i  tf 
two  species,  one  of  which  is  commonly  cnltivmicd  m  t 
favourite  hardy  annual.  This  plant  Malope  ibs'mmiA  l 
is  common  in  Barbary,  where  it  is  found  among  atuaa  t*i 
rocks,  which  it  omamenta  with  its  large  crimsan  itfvm 
it  is  also  met  with  in  Sardinia  and  other  parts  of  the  a-c ^ 
of  Europe.  The  genus  differs  from  Malva  in  barzisf  i  • 
carpels  distinct  and  heaped  irregularly  over  a  oaotnl  nn  - 
tacle,  instead  of  being  placed  in  a  wborl  and  oooaoaU'*!. 
Three  or  perhaps  four  other  species  are  known  td  b«««ft»v 

MALOUINES.    [Falkland  IsLAifDc] 

MALPAS.    [Cheshire.] 

MALPIGHI.  MARCELLUS.  was  born  nrar  BdffZM. 
in  1628.  He  studied  medicine  in  that  uimerMly,  a»T 
1653  received  his  doctor's  degree.  His  chief  inssracttf  • 
anatomy  was  Massari,  at  whose  house  ho  tells  ^  taax  ^ 
and  a  few  other  select  students  were  accastom«d  w  oMt:  t 
private,  to  dissect  and  discuss  the  important  djwnnTK*  -. 
the  doy.  In  1656  he  was  appointed  piofeasor  of  ot-lf.  - 
at  Bologna,  but  soon  aAer  resigned  on  bein^  iciUtd  t.  : 
similar  ofiice  in  the  universitv  of  Pisa.  Here  be  krsMC  it 
intimate  acquaintance  with  Borelli,  the  proft^Kur  c/  na:kr- 
matics  in  the  same  institution,  to  whom  be  ofica  ri>«» « 
his  gratitude  for  the  kindness  and  instruction  whirfa  ^ 
received  from  him,  though  he  doubtless  repaid  no  mdsI  f*-'. 
of  his  obligations  in  the  assistance  ^hich  he  gav*  »i  u^ 
valuable  treatise  *  De  Motu  Animalium.'  Dectmuc  h-a.  • 
obliged  Malpighi  to  return  to  Gkilogna,  but  in  IMi  bt  «r.: 
to  Messina,  where  he  held  the  profeasor>hip  of  mt>i^  - 
for  four  years.  He  then  again  resided  near  Bokfaa  t. 
1691,  when  ho  was  summoned  to  Home,  and  SMbSi '^ 
chief  physician  and  chamberlain  to  Innocent  yn  In  JC  * 
he  died  of  apoplexy. 

Malpighi  is  now  chiefly  remembered  in  couMdija  w.  ± 
his  discoveries  in  the  anatomy  of  the  skin  and  U  the  •- 
creting  glands.  He  first  described  clearly  the  strwtur  » 
the  tongue,  showing  that  it  is  at  once  a  muscnW  tad  s 
sensitive  organ ;  and  he  pointed  out  tho  fine  papiCa  w  '» 
surface  as  the  seat  of  sensation.  Imagining  thai  U  c-.«.  • 
perceive  a  structure  in  the  skin  analogous  to  that  rf  l.*^ 
surface  of  the  tongue,  he  examined  the  f«jfiser  lmm  .■ 
several  animals,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  iWnimiTn~  -  ' 
that  it  is  everywhere  beset  with  delicate  conical  f»^» 
the  chief  organs  of  the  touch.  In  the  coloured  poct&a  f 
the  tongue  of  the  ox  he  had  first  discovered  the  rale  m^n^ 
sum,  or,  as  it  is  often  called  in  his  honour,  rete  Malp^fa: 
and  he  afterwards  showed  a  similar  membrane  oa  tbe  *%.* 
of  the  negro.  He  proved,  as  Riotan  had  belbn  diior«  thti 
the  colour  of  the  skin  depends  on  thb  substauca,  iIm  c«l^ 
of  white  and  of  coloured  races  being  always  of  the  saa  - 
rosy  hue.    [Skin.] 

On  the  subject  of  the  structure  of  secreting  gla»k,  Va; 
pi^hi  was  long  engaged  in  a  discussion  with  Raysch.  av^ 
taming  that  all  glands  consisted  of  ducU 
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minute  sacculi,  on  which  hlood-vessels  ramified  without 
having  any  open  communication  with  them ;  while  Ruysch 
held  that  the  hlood- vessels  were  continued  directly  and  with 
open  orifices  into  the  ducts  of  the  glands.  The  point  was 
still  debated  when  Miillers  late  work,  *  De  Glandularum 
Structure/  proved  that  Malpighi,  though  incorrect  in  some 
details,  was  perfectly  correct  in  the  general  view  which  he 
had  taken  of  this  structure.     [Gland.] 

Malpighi  was  the  first  who  examined  the  circulation  with 
the  microscope.  He  published  also  some  excellent  obser- 
vations on  the  chemical  and  other  characters  of  the  blood ; 
and  his  works  on  the  process  of  incubation,  and  on  the 
structure  and  physiology  of  plants,  though  now  almost  for- 
gotten, must  have  been  very  important  additions  to  the 
knowledge  of  his  day. 

Several  editions  were  published  both  of  his  separate 
treatises  and.of  his  complete  works :  the  titles  of  the  most 
important  are,  *  Anatomes  Plantarum  Idea' — *  De  Bom- 
bvce'— *  De  Formatione  Pulli  in  Ovo' — *  De  Cerebro' — '  De 
Lingua ' — *  De  externo  Tactics  Organo'— 'De  Omento* — 
*De  Structure  Viscerum* — *De  Pulraonibus* — *De  Structure 
Glandularum  Conglobatarum.'  The  *  Opera  Posthuma*  were 
edited  by  Petrus  Regis  of  Montpellier ;  they  consist  chiefly 
of  a  history  of  his  discoveries  and  controversies,  with  which 
he  has  interwoven  his  own  biography.  Several  of  Malpighi's 
best  works  were  addressed  to  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
of  which  he  was  elected  an  honorary  member  in  1688,  and 
vas  afterwards  a  constant  correspondent.    • 

MALPIGHIA'CE^,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  with  polypetalous  flowers,  trigynous  pistils,  usually 
monadelphous  stamens,  and  alternate  exstipulate  leaves, 


C'7  im 

Malpighin  macruphylla. 

1,  an  entire  flower,  mnch  magnifled ;  2,  the  ttament  and  ptitiU ;  3,  a  trana- 
wrie  kectioti  of  i\ie  ripe  fruit. 

inhabiting  various  parts  of  the  tropics.  They  are  usually 
shrubs  or  trees,  and  but  seldom  herbaceous  plants.  In 
Jtddiiion  to  the  more  general  characters  already  mentioned, 
they  have  in  a  majority  of  cases  a  pair  of  convex  oval 
glands  on  tho  face  of  each  sepal,  and  in  many  species  the 
hairs  are  attached  to  the  leaves,  8&c.  by  the  middle ;  so  that 
hairs  of  that  description  have  acquired  the  name  of  Mai- 
PHyhiaceous,  Many  of  them  are  beautiful  objects,  especially 


the  Galphimias  and  climbing  species  of  Hirsoa  and  Baniff 
teria ;  a  few  only  are  useful.  The  bark  of  Malpighia  Moii 
reila  and  crassifolia  is  a  kind  of  febnfuge.  The  fruit  of 
Malpighia  glabra  is  the  Barbadoes  Cherry  of  the  West 
Indies :  it  varies  in  size,  from  that  of  a  large  pea  to  a  small 
cherry,  is  smooth,  shining,  and  has  three  triangular  stones; 
its  flesh  is  juicy  and  sweet,  but  insipid.  The  fruit  of  B}tso- 
nima  coriacea,  or  Lotus-berry  of  the  West  Indies,  is  of  much 
better  quality ;  it  is  yellow,  and  contains  a  single  stone.  A 
few  kinds  produce  timber  of  a  bright  yellow  colour. 

The  order  is  nearly  related  to  the  Aceracese,  or  Sycamores 
of  colder  climates,  differing  in  little  except  the  ternary  divi 
sion  of  the  fruit,  the  symmetrical  flowers  with  unguiculate 
petals,  and  the  pendulous  or  suspended  seeds. 

MALPLAQUET.    [Marlborough,  Duke  of.] 

MALT  is  grain,  usually  barley,  which  has  become  sweet 
and  more  soluble  in  water  from  the  conversion  of  its  starch 
into  sugar  by  artificial  germination  to  a  certain  extent; 
after  which  the  process  is  stopped  by  the  application  of 
heat. 

For  the  following  short  sketch  of  the  process,  which  is 
called  malting,  we  are  chiefly  indebted  to  a  valuable  work 
on  *  Vegetable  Chemistry,'  recently  published  by  Dr.  Thom- 
son, of  Grlasgow. 

The  barley  is  steeped  in  cold  water  for  a  period  which  (as 
regulated  by  law)  must  not  be  less  than  40  hours;  but 
beyond  that  period  the  steeping  may  be  continued  as  long 
as  it  is  thought  proper.  Here  it  imbibes  moisture,  and 
increases  in  bulk ;  at  the  same  time  a  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  is  emitted,  and  a  part  of  the  substance  of  the 
barley  is  dissolved  by  the  steep-water.  The  proportion  of 
water  imbibed  depends  partly  upon  the  barley,  and  partly 
on  the  length  of  time  that  it  is  steeped.  From  the  average 
of  a  good  many  trials,  it  appears  that  tho  medium  increase 
of  weight  from  steeping  may  be  reckoned  0*47;  that  is  to 
say,  every  100  pounds  of  barley  when  taken  out  of  the  steep 
weigh  147  pounds.  The  average  increase  of  bulk  is  about 
afiflh;  that  is  to  say,  100  bushels  of  grain,  after  being 
steeped,  swell  to  the  bulk  of  120  bushels.  The  carbonic 
acid  emitted  while  the  barley  is  in  the  steep  is  inconsider- 
able ;  and  it  is  probable,  from  the  experiments  of  Saussure, 
that  it  owes  its  formation,  at  least  in  part,  to  the  oxygen 
held  in  solution  by  the  steep-water. 

The  steep- water  gradually  acquires  a  yellow  colour,  and 
the  peculiar  smell  and  taste  of  water  in  which  straw  has 
been  steeped.  The  quantity  of  matter  which  it  holds  in 
solution  varies  from  ^th  to  ifcth  of  the  weight  of  barley.  It 
consists  cliiefly  of  an  extractive  matter  of  a  yellow  colour 
and  disagreeable  bitter  taste,  which  deliquesces  in  a  moist 
atmosohere,  and  always  contains  a  portion  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
It  holds  in  solution  most  of  the  carbonic  acid  disengaged. 
This  extractive  matter  is  obviously  derived  from  the  husk 
of  the  barley,  and  is  that  substance  to  which  the  barley  owes 
its  colour.  Accordingly  grain  becomes  much  paler  by 
steeping. 

After  the  grain  has  remained  a  sufificient  time  in  the 
steep,  the  water  is  drained  off,  and  the  barley  thrown  out  of 
the  cistern  upon  the  malt-floor,  where  it  is  formed  into  a 
heap  called  the  cottch,  about  16  inches  deep.  In  this  situa- 
tion it  is  allowed  to  remain  about  26  hours.  It  is  then 
turned  by  means  of  wooden  shovels,  and  diminished  a  little 
in  denth.  This  turning  is  repeated  twice  a  day  or  oAener, 
and  the  grain  is  spread  thinner  and  thinner,  till  at  last  its 
depth  does  not  exceed  a  few  inches. 

When  placed  in  a  couch,  it  begins  gradually  to  absorb 
oxygen  from  the  atmosphere,  and  to  convert  it  into  carbonic 
acid,  at  first  very  slowly,  but  afterwards  more  rapidly.  The 
temperature,  at  first  the  same  with  that  of  the  extenial  air, 
begins  slowly  to  increase ;  and  in  about  96  hours  the  grain 
is  at  an  average  about  10°  hotter  than  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere. At  this  time  the  grain,  which  had  become  dry 
on  the  surface,  becomes  again  so  moist  that  it  will  wet  the 
hand,  and  exhales  at  the  same  time  an  agreeable  odour, 
not  unlike  that  of  apples.  The  appearance  of  this  moisture 
is  called  sweating,  A  small  portion  of  alcohol  appears  to 
be  volatilized  at  this  period.  The  groat  object  of  the  malt^ 
man  is  to  keep  the  temperature  from  becoming  excessive, 
which  is  effected  by  frequent  turning.  The  temperature 
which  it  is  wished  to  presene  varies  from  55**  to  62°,  accord- 
ing to  the  different  modes  of  malting  pursued. 

At  the  time  of  the  sweating,  the  roots  of  the  grains 
begin  to  appear,  at  first  like  a  small  white  prominence  at 
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Uie  bottom  of  each  seed,  which  soon  divides  itself  into  throe 
rootlets,  and  increases  in  length  with  very  great  rapidity, 
unless  checked  by  turning  the  raalt.  About  a  day  after  the 
sprouting  of  the  roots,  the  rudimente  of  the  future  stem, 
called  acrospire  by  the  maltsters,  mav  be  seen  to  lengthen. 
It  rises  from  the  same  extremity  of  the  seed  with  the  root, 
and  advancing  within  the  husk,  at  last  issues  from  the  op- 
posite end ;  but  the  process  of  malting  is  stopped  before  it 
nas  made  such  progress. 

As  the  acrospure  shoots  along  the  grain,  the  appearance  of 
the  kernel,  or  mealy  part  of  the  com,  undergoes  a  consider- 
able change.  The  glutinous  and  mucilaginous  matter  is 
taken  up  and  removed,  the  colour  becomes  white,  and  the 
texture  so  loose  that  it  crumbles  to  powder  between  the 
fingers.  The  olyect  of  malting  is  to  produce  this  change: 
when  it  is  accoraplihhed,  which  takes  place  when  the  acro- 
spire  has  come  near  to  the  end  of  the  seed,  the  process  is 
stopped  by  drying  the  malt  upon  the  kiln.  The  tempera- 
ture at  first  does  not  exceed  90° ;  but  it  is  raised  very  slowly 
up  to  140^*  or  higher,  according  to  circumstances.  The 
malt  is  then  cleared,  to  separate  the  rootlets,  which  are  con- 
sidered injurious. 

Barley,  by  being  converted  into  malt,  generally  increases 
two  or  three  per  cent,  in  bulk ;  and  loses,  at  an  average, 
about  20  per  cent  in  weight,  of  which  12  are  ascribed  to 
kiln-drying,  and  consist  of  water,  which  the  barley  would 
have  lost  had  it  been  exposed  to  tho  same  temperature ;  so 
that  the  real  loss  does  not  exceed  8  per  cent.  From 
many  trials,  made  with  as  much  attention  to  all  the  circum- 
stances as  possible,  Dr.  Thomson  considers  the  following  to 
be  the  way  of  accounting  for  this  loss: — 

Carried  off  by  the  steep-water  *  1*5 
Dissipated  on  the  floor  •  •  3*0 
Roots,  separated  by  clearing  .3*0 
Waste 0*5 

8'0 
The  lots  on  the  floor  ought,  in  Dr.  Thomson's  opinion, 
to  be  entirely  owing  to  the  separation  of  carbon  by  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere ;  but  were  this  the  only  cause,  it 
would  be  much  smaller  than  three  per  cent.,  according  to 
the  same  authority.  Two  other  causes  concur  to  produce 
this  loss: — 1.  Many  of  the  roots  are  broken  off  during  the 
turning  of  the  malt ;  these  wither  and  are  lost,  while  others 
grow  in  their  place.  2.  A  certain  portion  of  the  seeds  lose 
the  power  of  germinating,  by  bruises  and  other  accidents, 
and  these  lose  a  much  greater  portion  than  three  per  cent, 
of  their  real  weight  After  numerous  careful  trials,  Dr. 
Thomson  is  disposed  to  conclude  that  the  quantity  of  carbon 
separated  during  the  whole  process  of  malting*  by  the 
formation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  does  not  exceed  two  per 
cent,  and  that  the  weight  of  the  roots  formed  amounts  often 
to  four  percent  These  two,  in  reality,  include  the  whole  loss 
of  weignt  which  barley  sustains  when  malted.  What  is 
lost  in  the  steep,  being  husk,  need  scarcely  be  reckoned. 

In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Thomson,  the  roots  appear,  from 
the  process,  to  be  formed  chiefly  from  the  mucilaginous  and 
glutinous  parts  of  the  kemeL  The  starch  is  not  employed 
m  their  formation,  but  undergoes  a  change,  intended,  no 
doubt  to  fit  it  for  the  fiiture  nourishment  of  the  plumule. 
It  acquires  a  sweetish  taste,  and  the  property  of  forming  a 
transparent  solution  with  hot  water.  In  snort,  it  approaches 
somewhat  to  the  nature  of  sugar,  and  is  probably  the  same 
with  the  sugar  into  which  starch  is  converted  by  boiling  it 
with  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  Dr.  Thomson's  analysis 
of  barley  and  the  malt  made  from  it  :— 

BATtoy.  M«)t 

Gluten  •  •        a  1 

Sugar  •  .4  16 

Gum  •  •        6  14 

Starch  •  •       88  69 

100  100 

In  brewing  ale,  porter,  and  table-beer,  three  different 
kinds  of  malt  are  employed,  which  are  known  as  pale  and 
amber  malts,  brown  or  blown  maU,  and  roasted  or  black 
malt  sometimes  called  patent  malt  The  pale  or  amber 
malt  yields  the  saccharine  or  fermentable  extract;  the  brown 
malt  is  not  fermentable,  but  is  employed  to  impart  flavour ; 
and  the  roasted  malt  is  employed,  instead  of  burnt  sugar, 
merely  to  give  colouring  matter  to  porter. 


The  analysis  of  malt  above  stated  is  tbet  of  psk  baU, 
whilst  in  the  brown  and  roasted  malts  the  sugar  sfipcin  Vj 
be  entirely  converted  into  gum  and  colouring  and  cxincx^t 
matters ;  and  hence  thoy  are  incapable  of  under;gnu]£  fer- 
mentation. The  brown  malt  is  subiected  to  a  ht^lAf  tciL- 
perature  in  drying  than  the  pale  malt^  and  by  a  stul  fuxiW 
exposure  to  heat  m  revolving  cylinders  or  roasters  ii  is  r  a 
verted  into  black  or  patent  malt 

5/a/t>/ic«.— Malt  was  first  made  to  contribute  to  tike  vA- 
lie  revenue  in  England  in  1697.  In  Scotland  tKe  cut; 
commenced  in  1713,  and  in  Ireland  in  l7bS.  The  rate  ul 
duty,  calculated  on  the  imperial  quarter,  was  hi  Enj;land 
61f(/..per  bushel  from  1697  to  1 760 ;  from  lh«  Utt«r  >«ar  lu 
1780  the  duty  was  9J-J^J.  perbnshcl;  fnjral7»*«  W  ITOl  iho 
duty  was  U.  4\d. ;  it  was  then  for  a  short  lime  TUi«d  ij 
]s,  7id.t  but  was  lowered  to  U.  4i<L  again  in  1791,  and  ^ 
continued  till  1802,  when  it  was  raised  to  1».  Sd,  axid  in  rir 
following  year  was  further  raised  to  4i.  ^d^  and  su  c  - 
tinned  till  1816,  when  it  was  reduced  to  'U.  id.  In  l*ti 
the  duty  was  advanced  to  3«.  7\d,;  in  162*2  it  «a«  r<viun«l 
to  2s,  7cL,  and  has  continued  at  that  rate  until  tlt4«  uibc. 
In  Scotland  the  duty  from  1713  to  1726  was  Cj^i  jar 
bushel ;  in  1726  it  was  reduced  to  one-half  thai  rxw  wuti 
1760;  in  1780  it  was  again  advanced  to  H^dL,  and  m  Iti. 
to  \\d..  In  1804a  distinction  was  mado  in  the  duty,  as- 
cording  as  the  malt  was  made  from  barley  or  fruta  bcf*  ^r 
bigg,  and  thenceforward  the  rates  have  been  as  fuSov»  .^ 


PromBuky. 

FrwBm 

s.   d. 

$,    d. 

1804 

3     94 

3     1^ 

1816 

1     81 
3     7i 

1     ei 

1819 

3      7; 

1820 

3    rf 

3     1 

1821 

3     7t 

9   10 

1823 

2     7 

9      0 

There  has  not  been  any  alteration  since  1 823. 

In  Ireland  the  duty  first  charged  in  1785  wis  7d,  fm 
bushel;  in  1794  the  rate  was  advanced  to  9)d^  and  a  tit 
following  year  to  U.  3d.;  in  1798  to  U.  6d.,  and  m  I7»l  u 
U,  6|d.  Further  additions  were  made  hi  1&03  to  14.  f&s, 
in  1804  to  2#.  3)d.,  in  1806  to  2«.  6|i£,  in  1813  to  a<.  JK 
and  in  1815  to  4^.  6d.  A  reduction  took  place  tm  UU*.* 
29,  44d. ;  in  1826  the  duty  was  again  raised  to  3c.  Hd,  aati 
was  again  reduced  in  1833  to  2s.  7dL  The  only  alicrafia 
since  was  made  in  1830,  when  the  duty  on  neb  from  kf^ 
was  reduced  to  2#.  per  busheL 

The  quantity  of  Malt  charged  with  duty  in  rmriom  ? an 
in  the  different  divisions  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  aanart 
of  revenue  received  thereon,  have  been  as  follows : — 


Esoukmw 

SOOTLAVD. 

Ibklakd. 

T0M. 

»^ 

Yean. 

BuabeU. 

BadMU. 

Boabeb. 

BQdMfa. 

*, 

1703 

26.7M.506 
19.«7l,021 
25.6S5.S44 

•  • 

•  • 

K,7&4.H» 

fnx* 

jho 

•  • 

•  • 

19,C7K0G!1 

5..  »• 

1720 

•  « 

•  • 

25.ft<S.»44 

AftC 

1730 
IJJO 
1750 
1760 
1/70 
1J»0 
iJdO 

28.410.421 

,, 

•  • 

a8.4i».4Kl 

r?'-^ 

22,074.674 

•  • 

M.«7*.<7« 

fc.* 

29.884.786 

,, 

•  • 

J9.2i4.Ti8 

27.sio.f7' 

9l.S:5  «S» 

>T4 

27,810.971 

,, 

S'Mf 

»»,45e.9€0 

1.769,460 
2.215.487 

•  • 

ft.  fit 

30,805. 100 

.X).i3tJ«7 

\nr 

21.976.95» 

1.544.6i« 

^1.9M 

«8,it».s;» 

IJJOO 

14,049.749 

876,598 
820.294 

15.»»7.*.T 
SS,tV>.LM 

:.«.  C 

1810 

23.516,346 

S.iS2.W3 

*  :: .  ^■ 

IBJO 

93,8^,242 

1.18.».21«8 

1.79J.671 
1,949.315 

»>T#.tr; 

s«»  :« 

IftJl 

26,i:W,437 

1.305.C59 

29,'jm.Au 

*>-  *u 

1823 

26.G'*8,5l5l 

1.403.177 

1.756,391 
1,702.3W 

29.tM4.i-« 

X'J^m 

1823 

»i.  845. 152 

1,616.590 

v'l.ji^i.ij; 

:  s  !• 

IHM 

27.615.383 
29,572.741 
27.3;«.§7l 

2.788.6rt8 
3.9e5,H47 

«.10r.7M 

3is  i.:4» 

ipm^^ 

1825 

1.7^6.862 

36.J*^.4SS 

^.>*  *- 

ISi'S 

2,rJ6.555 

2.4i«.ia2 

M.4.*,77t 

J  b  «a» 

1827 

25,0>6,3.i7 

2.714,073 
3.867.i5e 

I.Kri3.09l 

a«    «« 

1828 

30.517.819 

2.40i.a29 

35.r»4.m 

4«Jl  .   * 

1829 

23.428,135 

3,712.963 

2,013.079 

29,J&.vir7 

i  ».«  A. 

IcOO 

26,900,902 

4.101,946 

],959.»i6 

3i.^<.4M 

J4V 

1S3I 

32,063.470 
31.6e«».7/l 

4,Ht;.955 

2  1"1.*44 

3»/ji:  j€P 

4A-  -^ 

1K32 

8.714.334 

s.(fci6.aso 

*7..'*..44> 

«.0     r 

is:« 

33,789.010 

4.3»>2,0;« 

1.9t»4,tH9 

4rt.07j  «*rt 

l.««-« 

18^ 

34,44*.>.646 

4.491. 2'>i 

2,jOi.66H 

41.115  jM 

}r%»M» 

1833 

36,078,856 

4.459,5J3 

s.asi.stt 

42.ir*j|.aS4 

%,m  «i 

1-^6 

37.196.997 
33.692,3:.6 

4.903.1^7 

2,.<.i» 

9,2:S.:i47 

2.262^444 

44.:sp7.74* 

40.UI  l4» 

itm  ^^ 

1^37 

4.58,?,44€ 

$:^.»r 

isas 

33,823,985 

4,419,141 

40.i«5jM  * 

1 

4tf.J^ 

It  cannot  fail  to  be  observed,  from  these  figures.  li«»  •.' j 

increased  consumption  of  malt  in  this  countr,v  ha*  len*  « 

very  inadequate  proportion  to  Ibo  increase  of  thrpfikis- 

tion.    In  the  year  1730  the  popuUtiun  of  SogUiMi  a^ 
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Wales  was  5,687,993,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number 
of  bushels  of  malt  made  for  their  use  was  within  a  very 
minute  fraction  of  five  bushels  for  each.  In  1831  the  num- 
bers were  13,894,574,  and  the  consumption  of  malt 
32,963,470,  being  less  than  2)  bushels  for  each.  The  reason 
for  this  comparative  falling  off  is  to  be  sought  in  our  fiscal 
regulations.  The  rate  of  the  duty  was,  in  1730>  only  one- 
fifth  of  the  rate  paid  in  1831 ;  and  this  alone  would  of 
course  tend  to  check  the  consumption;  but  coincidently 
with  this  cause  the  importation  of  foreign-made  malt  has 
been  prohibited ;  and  as  all  the  land  in  England  fitted  for 
the  production  of  fine  barley,  such  as  is  suited  for  the  malt- 
ster, has  long  since  been  so  applied,  the  consumption  has 
been  by  that  means  starved,  and  the  price  enhanced  so  as 
to  come  in  aggravation  of  the  high  duty.  The  importation 
of  barley  from  foreign  countries  is  allowed  under  very  high 
duties,  fluctuating  with  the  price  of  home  produce;  but 
under  no  state  of  the  market  can  any  addition  be  thus  made 
to  the  quantity  of  malt  in  this  country,  because  barlev  whidi 
Las  undergone  a  voyage  of  any  length  is  unsuitea  to  the 
process  of  malting. 

MALTA.^General  Descripiion.^The  Maltese  islands, 
in  the  Mediterranean,  lie  between  35®  49'  and  36**  N.  lat., 
and  1 4**  1 0'  and  1 4**  36'  E.  long,  firom  Greenwich.  Malta  is  58 
miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  Sicily,  and  179  fi'om  Cape 
Demas,  the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland  of  Africa.  Its 
greatest  length  is  17f  miles,  its  greatest  breadth  is  9}  miles, 
and  its  circuit,  as  a  boat  would  sail  round  it,  44  miles.  It  con- 
tains two  principal  ports  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  island, 
which  are  separated  by  a  tongue  of  land  a  mile  and  a  half 
long,  on  which  are  built  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo  and  a  light- 
house, commanding  the  entrance  to  both  ports.  This  tongue 
of  land  (formerly  called  Mount  Sceberras)  is  200  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  but  lowers  towards  the  point,  and  is 
almost  flat  at  the  part  where  it  ioins  the  mainland.  On  this 
advantageous  position  is  built  tne  modern  city  of  Valletta, 
which  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  citadel  of  the  island. 
It  is  defended  on  all  sides  by  the  most  stupendous  fortifica- 
tions, which  no  power  commanding  less  abundant  resources 
than  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  who  drew  large 
revenues  and  sometimes  contributions  from  the  richest 
countries  of  Europe,  almost  for  this  express  purpose,  could 
have  constructed.  Other  works  situate  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  great  harbour  are  of  nearly  equal  strength; 
amongst  which  is  the  powerful  castle  of  St  Angelo,  that 
rakes  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  with  four  tiers  of  guns, 
the  heaviest  of  which  is  dfleurd'ectu,  corresponding  to  these, 
and  completely  forbidding  every  approach.  Altogether  the 
place  is  considered  impregnable,  which  was  proved  by  the 
fruitless  endeavours  of  the  British  to  expel  the  French  gar- 
rison in  1798-1800. 

When  the  British  troops  took  possession  of  the  place,  after 
the  capitulation  of  1 800,  there  were  upwards  of  800  pieces 
of  ordnance  mounted  on  the  fortifications.  The  land-front 
of  Valletta  is  defended  by  a  strong  line  of  works,  which 
stretch  across  from  one  port  to  the  other,  having  within  them 
two  very  high  cavaliers,  which  command  the  town  and 
country,  and  look. into  the  works  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
each  harbour.  This  front  is  strengthened  by  a  dry  ditch 
running  its  whole  length,  excavatea  in  the  rock  to  a  depth 
varj'ing  from  90  to  140  feet.  Outside  the  works  of  Valletta 
there  b  a  suburb  called  Florian,  and  beyond  this  is  another 
series  of  fortifications,  consisting  of  an  interior  and  exterior 
line  and  a  horn  and  crown-work  in  front  of  them.  The 
total  number  of  embrasures  in  the  defences  of  Valletta  and 
its  ports,  including  the  three  cities,  is  947 ;  but  as  the  cava- 
liers and  some  of  the  parapets  are  en  barbette^  it  may  be 
calculated  that  the  number  of  guns  required  to  mount 
these  works  completely  would  be  1150.  Many  however 
are  kept  in  store,  and  the  embrasures  at  some  points  are 
considered  useless. 

Thegieat  harbour.which  is  to  the  eastward  of  Valletta,  is 
about  3400  yards  in  length,  with  an  entrance  450  yards 
wide,  defended  by  a  strong  fort  opposite  the  castle  of  St. 
Elmo,  called  Ricasoli,  which  crosses  its  fire,  but  is  com- 
manded by  that  castle.  The  harbour  varies  in  width,  from 
'UO  to  450  yards,  without  including  thjee  coves  or  inlets, 
whi'.'h  are  of  themselves  ports  and  capable  of  containing 
many  ships  of  war.  In  one  of  these  is  situate  the  naval 
arsenal,  ouiisisling  of  a  rope-walk,  the  offices  of  the  naval 
<lej>arinients  and  extensive  storehouses,  which  would  con- 
tain all  that  is  necessary  for  the  fitting  out  of  a  very  large 


fleet.  On  the  oppoaita  side  of  the  same  oove  are  handaome 
residences  for  the  superintendent  and  oflicers  of  the  arsenal, 
and  spacious  stores  ror  the  victualling  department.  Here 
also  are  three  immense  arches  of  masonry,  under  which  the 
galleys  of  the  Order  were  built,  and  drawn  up  for  repair 
and  for  protection  from  the  weather.  All  these  buildings 
were  constructed  by  the  Order,  and  they  have  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  British  government.  On  a  pro- 
minent point  opposite  Valletta,  called  Bighi,  stands  the  new 
naval  hospital,  which  was  built  by  a  vote  of  parliament  in 
1830,  and  is  one  of  the  many  striking  ol^ects  which  sur- 
round this  beautifhl  harbour.  Tlie  entrance  of  the  port  has 
no  bar  or  other  impediment,  and  the  water  is  so  deep  that 
the  largest  ships  can  sail  in,  close  under  the  bastions  of  Val- 
letta, direct  to  their  anchorage.  In  the  great  harbour  and 
its  coves  five  and  twenty  sail  of  the  Une  have  been  known  to 
lie  during  the  last  war  without  inconvenience,  besides  three 
or  four  hundred  merchantmen.  The  only  wind  which  ren- 
ders it  dangerous  for  boats  to  ply,  or  creates  any  uneasiness 
for  the  shipping,  is  the  north-east  (commonly  called  gre* 
gale),  and  that  only  when  it  blows  hard ;  but  there  is  good 
holding  ground,  and  accidents  seldom  happen. 

The  harbour  to  the  westward,  which  is  called  Marsamus- 
cetto  (a  word  signifying,  in  Arabic,  *  a  place  of  shelter'),  has 
at  its  entrance,  opposite  to  and  besides  the  castle  of  St.  Elmo, 
a  small  but  powerfril  fort  called  Fort  Tign6.  It  is  princi- 
pally appropriated  to  vessels  arriving  from  the  Levant  or 
eountries  infected  with  the  plague,  and  it  is  therefora  com- 
monly called  the  Quarantine  harbour.  Here  is  also  the 
lazzaretto,  a  suite  A  extensive  buildings,  built  on  an  island 
in  the  centre  of  the  harbour,  with  which  have  lately  been 
united  the  spacious  apartments  of  the  square  fort  called  Fort 
Manoel,  on  the  same  island ;  the  whole  forming  the  most 
complete  quarantine  establishment  in  the  Mediterranean. 
In  addition  to  its  former  accommodations  a  new  plague  - 
hospital  is  now  nearly  finished.  Since  the  plague  of  1813- 
14  no  case  of  plague  has  occurred  in  the  island,  though 
many  infected  snips  and  crews  have  been  received  in  this 
lazzaretto. 

Besides  the  harbours  already  mentioned  there  are  several 
bays  which  ships  sometimes  enter  in  stress  of  weather, 
such  as  Marsa  Scirocco,  St.  Thomas's  Bay,  and  Marsa 
Scala,  to  the  south-eastward  of  Valletta,  and  St  Julian's, 
St  Paul's,  and  Melleha,  to  the  north-westward,  on  the 
shores  of  which,  as  well  as  on  all  parts  of  the  island  where 
a  landing  could  be  effected,  small  towers  are  erected,  which 
under  former  governments  served  to  give  alarm  in  case  of 
the  appearance  of  an  enemy,  but  are  now  only  used  to  pre- 
vent smuggling  and  maintain  the  quarantine  laws. 

The  whole  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  island  is  by  nature 
inaccessible.  The  rocks  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  sea 
to  the  height  of  several  hundrea  feet  The  island  slopes 
ftrom  the  southern  to  the  northern  side. 

The  small  islands  of  Gozo,  Comino,  and  Filfia  belong 
to  the  group  of  the  Maltese  islands.  The  island  of  Gozo 
is  about  three  miles  and  a  half  north-west  of  Malta. 
It  is  of  an  oval  form,  ten  miles  long  by  five  and  a  half  in 
breadth ;  it  has  no  town  or  port  on  its  coasts,  and  is  only 
approachable  by  small  craft.  Its  coasts  are  perpendicular 
on  all  sides,  and  it  is  studded  with  a  few  points  of  high  land 
in  the  form  of  cones,  one  of  which,  being  about  570  feet 
high,  serves  as  a  landmark  to  vessels  coming  from  the 
westward.  Between  Malta  and  Gozo  stands  the  little  unin- 
habited island  of  Comino,  in  the  channel  between  the  two 
islands,  which  has  a  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  the  largest 
ships.  This  island  is  two  miles  long  by  one  mile  wide. 
Another  small  island  called  Filfia,  one  mile  and  three- 
quarters  south  of  Malta,  is  about  a  mile  long  and  half  a 
mile  wide ;  it  is  a  high  perpendicular  rock,  also  without 
inhabitants. 

The  general  appearance  of  Malta  and  Gozo  at  sea  is  that  of 
flat  lands,  the  hisjhest  part  of  which  is  less  than  GOO  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  not  visible  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  24  miles.  From  being  entirely  calcareous  rock, 
without  any  trees  of  large  size,  ana  a  part  of  the  year  without 
any  verdure  whatever,  the  aspect  of  these  islands  is  dreary 
and  barren. 

Particular  Description.—The  scene  on  entering  the  port 
of  Malta  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  beautiful  that  can 
be  conceived.  This  magnificent  harbour  is  surrounded 
with  bastions,  over  which  appear  handsome  buildings  and 
the  towers  of  numerous  churches,  all  built  of  stone^  and 
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'towsenting  tLe  cleaneftt  and  most  briUlaiK  appearance.  On 
one  side  stands  the  city  of  Valletta  majestically  towering 
«bove  the  harbour,  and  on  the  other  the  three  cities  of 
Vittoriosa,  Cospicua,  and  Senglea  (commonly  called  the 
Borffo»  Burmola,  and  Isola),  which  in  feet  form  one 
«ontmued  town,  covering  the  two  spits  of  land  which  pro- 
ject from  the  eastern  side  of  the  harbour  like  pointing 
fingers,  and  formine  the  inlets  or  coves  alreadjr  mentioned. 
Valletta  and  these  three  cities  compose  the  capital  of  Malta ; 
Valletta  being  the  seat  of  the  civil  government,  the  military 
head-quarters,  and  the  residence  of  the  Maltese  gentry  and 
the  principal  merchants.  The  cities  on  the  opposite  side 
are  inhabited  chiefly  by  those  who  depend  upon  the  naval 
arsenal  and  departments,  ship-builders  (who  have  several 
private  yards  there),  and  the  proprietors  of  small  craft,  and 
traders  with  the  neighbouring  coasts.  Valletta  has  a  popu- 
lation of  28,000  souls ;  that  of  the  three  cities  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  harbour  amounts  to  20,000,  who  have  hourly 
and  constant  communication  by  row-boats,  which  pass 
and  repass  the  harbour  and  add  to  its  lively  appearance. 
The  three  cities  have  their  respective  fortifications,  which 
have  all  a  connection,  and  serve  to  defend  each  other.  The 
Cottonera  works,  which  surround  the  whole  on  the  land  side, 
enclose  a  large  tract  of  ground ;  they  were  intended  by  the 
Grand-roaster  Cottoner  as  a  shelter  for  the  population  of 
the  country  in  case  of  invasion;  but  they  were  never 
finished,  and  have  no  advanced  works. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  island  is  separated  from  the  west- 
ern by  a  ndge  of  land  which  crosses  the  island  to  the 
westward  of  Valletta,  and  forms  a  natural  fortification. 
The  island  is  thus  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  the 
eastern  contain  all  the  casals,  or  villages.  On  this  line 
are  several  old  entrenchments,  behind  which  the  troops 
and  inhabitants  fell  back,  when  they  were  unable  to  pre- 
vent a  disembarkation  on  the  western  ^art  of  the  island; 
and  if  no  hopes  remained  of  arresting  the  progress 
of  the  enemy  tnere,  they  retired  upon  Valletta,  or  iuto  the 
Cottonera.  These  works,  the  principal  of  which  are  at 
Nasciar,  are  now  useless,  although  they  still  continue  to 
bound  the  populous  part  of  I  he  island,  through  the  force  of 
habit  and  the  situation  of  the  parish  churches.  This  con- 
centration of  the  population  was  caused  by  their  former 
insecurity.  In  the  days  of  the  Order,  no  inhabitant  trusted 
himself  to  sleep  on  tne  coast  unprotected  by  walls  of  de- 
fenoe ;  but  at  present  the  general  safety  is  such,  that  the 
pleasant  villages  of  St  Julian's  and  Slieroa  have  sprung 
up  on  the  coast  to  the  westward  of  Valletta,  where  the  in- 
habitants of  the  capital  have  built  country-houses,  and  enjoy 
the  summer  breeze  without  any  fear  of  being  dragged  from 
their  beds  into  slavery.  Although  the  western  ui vision  of 
the  island  contains  no  towns,  and  scarcely  any  habitations, 
there  is  much  land  under  cultivation,  and  the  wild  thyme 
and  other  odoriferous  plants,  which  abound  in  these  parts, 
produce  the  honey  for  which  Malta  has  always  been  so 
famous.  There  are  also  considerable  salt-works  here,  which 
aro  the  property  of  the  government.  From  Nasciar  there 
is  a  fine  ana  extensive  prospect  over  this  end  of  the  island, 
which  takes  in  Ck)mino  and  Gozo. 

In  the  eastern  division  are  the  antient  capital  and  22 
casals  or  villages.  Citt^  Vecchia,  or  the  old  city,  as  it  is 
commonly  called,  but  the  proper  name  of  which  is  Cittd 
Notabile,*  is  situate  on  a  rising  ground  in  the  interior  of  the 
island,  about  six  miles  from  Valletta,  and  was,  before  the 
foundation  of  the  latter  city,  the  capital  of  the  island.  It  is 
still  the  seat  of  the  bishopric,  and  contains  tho  cathedral,  a 
handsome  modem  edifice,  built  on  tho  site  of  the  antient 
church.  The  city  is  walled,  but  is  of  no  imi^ortancc  as  a 
fortification.  It  contains  many  good  and  even  magnificent 
buildings,  but,  with  the  exception  of  two  large  convents,  the 
'population  is  very  trifling.  A  populous  suburb,  called  the 
Rabbato,  is  inhabited  by  the  dependents  of  many  convents 
and  ecclesiastical  establishments  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
by  a  large  agricultural  population.  The  catacombs  cut  in  the 
calcareous  rock  aro  said  to  be  very  extensive,  but  are  only 
partially  open,  the  passages  being  walled  up  to  prevent  the 
curious  from  losing  themselves ;  their  origin  and  purpose 
aro  unknown,  but  they  appear  to  be  of  great  antiquity. 
The  parish  churches  of  the  casals  are  large  and  magnificent: 
they  are  built  of  the  stone  of  tho  island,  and  being  isolated 
anu  well  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  habitations,  di-^play 
their  architecture  to  advantage.  The  attachment  of  the 
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Maltese  to  their  religion,  and  their  foadneas  for  ita  Cm^ 

induce  them  to  make  great  sacrifices  far  the  maiotAA^-v 
of  their  churrhes,  which  arc  richly  dccucmtad.  Tbtfv  us 
many  largo  towns  on  the  Continent,  and  e^e«t  m  Ito  i 
where  the  cathedrals  are  not  mure  splendid  tbaa  ••»€  t 
these  village  churches,  which  form  a  strikini;  comtnti  b 
the  poverty  and  simple  mode  of  life  of  the  vtlUg*  pofMiU 
tion. 

There  are  no  streams  in  Malta,  and  but  (ew  vpriogL  T^ 
rain-water  is  collected  in  tanks,  which  are  cmrv/uil?  n- 
cavated  in  the  rock,  and  lined  with  a  cvment  of  pou*  - 
lana ;  in  ordinary  seasons  the  tanks  in  tht  oountr/  aiy  tuf- 
ficient  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  Inhahitants  of  V*,- 
letta  and  the  shipping  are  supplied  wiik  vaier  h%-  mrisx*  of 
an  aqueduct  which  conveys  it  from  spnngs  m  \hm  scmUki  r- 
part  of  the  island,  and  supplies  all  the  lands  in  Us  paMsr^. 
In  seasons  of  great  drought  howeip'er  the  water  is  ftcxsit 
This  magnificent  work  of  the  Grand-Ma&ter  W«gaan.wt 
was  built  in  1616  ;  it  is  eight  miles  ami  a  half  Umg.  ro  woi- 
parts  supported  on  arches,  and  on  others  numutf  uNlrr 
grounds 

Gozo  contains  six  casals,  and  in  the  centre  of  tW  t»Uc-L 
on  a  considerable  eminence,  about  four  mites  di-fta&t  t  - 
Migiarro,  the  principal  landinjg-place,  is  a  tery  M  cmL', 
the  works  of  wnich  are  in  a  ruinous  state.  The  i&haU'ir.u 
of  the  island,  before  the  construction  of  towers  oo  ta«  out. 
were  obliged  to  retire  every  night  within  the  pfeciD<^«  •  f 
these  fortifications  to  protect  themselves  from  the  BH^an 
corsairs.  At  tho  foot  of  this  castle  is  a  popblu.^  t«-: . 
called  the  Rabbatu.  Gozo  is  more  fertile  than  Ma'u.  lu 
suriface  is  more  undulating,  and  iis  gardens  arv  r.thK.  a 
produces  a  great  quantity  of  fruit  and  vegetablcaw  and  isr**- 
cheese  made  from  goats*  milk,  which  are  «ia&ly  trat  *. 
Malta.  The  communication  is  kept  up  by  10  or  il  Urv» 
boats  with  lattine  sails.  The/ungus  melitenn*  fin>m%  oh  4 
small  rock  lying  off*  the  western  end  of  Goxo ;  ii  •!*  oe.  • 
celebrated  as  a  styptic,  and  was  applied  extcmalU  to  tU>  i 
blood.  Gozo  contains  a  remarkable  ruin  called  tiie  Giaa^i 
Tower,  from  its  being  built  of  enormous  stooea,  wuk^.* 
cement.  A  large  curious  enclosure,  with  apartuieou  c.i 
tiguous,  may  be  traced,  but  there  is  no  style  of  arch.:«ruj> 
discoverable  in  these  remains,  nor  any  other  indiraii^  if 
the  ajra  to  which  they  belong,  except  that  they  ar»  r^^.^ 
pean,  and  certainly  of  very  great  antiquity. 

Agriculture. — ^The  surface  of  Malta  and  Gu«o  t»  c<.- 
mated  at  114  square  miles,  or  72,960  acres,  of  wh-'h  a^T**- 
two-thirds  are  cultivated,  and  the  remaining  th.ni  :»  W* 
rock.    Notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  of  \\m  lUr^ 
appearance  of  the  island,  a  spot  which  nature  «c«snl  • 
condemn  to  barrenness  has  been  rendered  pruduri:ve  lo  « 
astonishing  degree.    It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  suppiA«  iha:  ^i^ 
soil  of  Malta  has  been  brought  from  Sicily.    There  m  o^t: 
good  native  earth  in  the  valleys,  which  has  been  €uu'.«'!t  - 
mto  productive  fields ;  but  a  great  portion  of  the  Uoi  ^^ 
been  brought  to  its  present  state  of  culture  b;  Um  lasj^ 
trious  native,  who  with  great  labour  and  expcn>«  a*t>  ait 
the  hard  surface  of  the  rock,  and  frequently  fiais  a  ^lai 
tity  of  earth  lying  inert  in  the  crevices  and  intcr«Uen  S- 
neath.    This  earth   is   carefully  collected   and   f-larrt  .■ 
la}ers,  seldom  more  than  eighteen  inches  deep,  un  le%*» 
loose  broken-up  rock;  and  such  is  the  favourable  nu-t  t 
the  climate,  and  the  porous  quality  of  the  nick  i*«r.ll  vl    - 
retains  a  certain  degree  of  moisture,  that  the  Ian»rr«l 
is  not  sparing  of  manure  raises  two  crop*  a  v«ar,  T/.h-.- 
ever  being  obliged  to  let  his  land  lie  fallow.  '  TV  »•»*   ' 
rain  in  summer  is  supplied  by  a  heavy  dew  whi-h  £».>  ■ 
night.    The  produce  of  Malta  is  cotton  (which  u  iU  ^u^  ». 
wheat,  barley,  pulse,  potatoes,  barilla,  cumra:ti-«M<  »- 
sulla.     This  last-named  plant,  which  is  ikIiaI  i«  ra*!«4  ^• 
French  honeysuckle  in  England,  throws  lo  the  betfiht  :/."'-r 
or  five  feet,  and  terminate:*  in  a  Inr^'o  crimv>n  l)4-»«iB; 
is  a  substantial  and  nourishing  fodder  for  animal*.     1^^    > 
and  barley  are  sown  in  November,  and  out  m  Mm  &.  i. 
June.    There  are   no  oats.    As  there  is  no  mcadirv  ;»  « 
much  barley  is  cut  when  green  for  draught  anuaa'*:  ^  ■ 
the  straw  (which  is  very  fine)  is  a  good  kub^tilutr  f  ^  He* 
The  produce  of  corn  is  only  snflicient  for  the  »ub»tf*rbc«  -  ' 
tho  population  for  about  four  months  of  the  vv&r.    T> 
fruits  of  Malta  are  generally  good  and  in   great  ti**  ' 
and  the  vegetables  are  ex<  client.    The  Malta  uraa*r  .■*  •  - 
perior  to  all  othci-s,  and  melons,  fi^  and  prapc*  »X9*^  •. 
particularly  fine  flavour.     No  wine  is  made  m  Malta.    Ta* 
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rarrob  grows  in  abundance :  some  of  tbe  carrob-trefis  are  a 
hundred  Years  old,  and  annually  produce  a  plentifu   ^rop. 

Animais, — ^There  are  no  wild  animals  in  the  island,  and, 
from  the  scarcity  of  pasture,  very  few  cattle  are  bred.  Meat 
is  principally  imported  from  Barbary.  Horses  are  also  im- 
ported, but  some  mules  are  reared,  and  tbe  asses  of  Malta 
anrl  Qozo  have  always  been  celebrated  for  their  strength 
and  beauty ;  they  fetch  large  sums  for  exportation.  Goats 
aro  likewise  brea,  which  are  prized  for  the  quantity  of  milk 
they  give.  An  animal  once  peculiar  to  Malta  is  the  small 
dog  with  a  long  silken  coat,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  which 
BuflToa  calls  *  bichon ;'  but  this  race  of  dogs  is  now  extinct 
No  venomous  reptiles  are  known.  As  fish  forms  a  large 
portion  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants,  the  markets  are  well 
BuppUed  with  the  common  kinds.  The  dory,  rock-cod, 
white  and  red  mullet,  and  a  species  of  whiting,  commonly 
called  lupOt  are  however  generally  to  be  had,  and  are  ex- 
cellent. The  cray-flsh,  found  on  the  rocks  of  the  island  of 
Gozo,  are  of  enormous  size  and  fine  flavour. 

Roads  and  Appearance  qf  the  Country. — The  roads  in 
Malta  and  Gozo,  generally  speaking,  are  eood,  and  commu- 
nicate with  all  parts  of  each  island :  those  branching  off 
fiom  Valletta  have  received  g^reat  attention  from  the  present 
governor.  Sir  Henry  Bouvene. 

The  inland  modes  of  transport  are  by  single-horse  carts, 
and  horses,  mules,  or  asses  of  burden.  The  calesse  of  Malta 
is  an  uncouth-looking  vehicle,  slung  upon  a  clumsy  pair  of 
wheels  and  shafts,  and  is  made  to  carry  four  persons,  but 
always  drawn  by  one  horse,  by  the  side  of  which  the  driver 
runs.  Tbe  glare  of  the  hard  naked  roods,  without  hedges 
and  without  trees,  is  injurious  to  the  eyes  under  a  bright 
lun.  The  verdure  bemg  very  partial  either  in  extent 
or  duration,  the  eye  rests  upon  the  innumerable  stone 
dwarf  walls,  which  are  built  up  with  the  utmost  care  to 
prevent  the  precious  earth  fVom  being  washed  away  by  the 
rains;  and  these  are  only  relieved  here  and  there  by  the 
fine  rich  dark  tint  of  the  carrob-tree,  which  is  always  green ; 
and  occasionally  bv  the  cactus,  or  Indian  fig,  which  grows  in 
considerable  abundance. 

C/tma/tf.— Although  these  islands  cannot  boast  of  rich 
landscape,  they  are  blessed  with  the  steadiest  climate  in 
Europe.  If  the  shade  of  trees  be  wanting,  the  inha- 
bitants are  firee  from  the  damp  and  stagnant  air  which 
infects  woody  countries ;  and  the  barrenness  of  the  rock  is 
compensated  by  the  absence  of  vegetable  putrefaction. 
During  the  height  of  summer  the  heat  is  sometimes  very 
oppressive ;  but  the  houses  are  spacious  and  well-built  of 
Atone,  particularly  in  the  capital.  Valletta  is  superior  in 
this  respect  to  any  town  on  the  continent.  For  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  the  atmosphere  is  so  clear  that  it  gives 
brilliancy  and  life  to  every  object.  The  summit  of  Mount 
iEtna  may  often  be  distinctly  seen  at  sunrLie  or  sunset,  al- 
though it  is  128  miles  distant.  The  morning  and  evening 
Bkv  is  also  most  gorgeous  and  beautiful.  But  upon  the 
subject  of  climate  we  shall  rely  upon  Dr.  Hennen  {Medical 
Topography  of  the  Mediterranean)^  who  lived  many  years 
in  Malta,  and  whose  observations  are  confirmed  by  those 
vho  have  long  resided  there.  Much  has  been  said,  he 
remarks,  on  the  climate  of  Malta :  by  some  it  has  been  re- 
presented as  the  hottest  on  earth ;  by' others,  as  so  dry  as  to 
be  absolutely  without  fogs  or  dews;  while  others  again 
consider  it  as  more  variable  than  the  climate  of  England. 
Amid  this  great  diversity  of  opinion  however,  it  is  almost 
universally  admitted  to  be  remarkably  healthy.  On  re- 
ference to  tables  kept  for  the  last  six  years,  it  appears  that 
the  heat  indicated  oy  the  thermometer  within  doors  has 
been— maximum  90%  minimum  46%  medium  63%  Every 
person  accustomed  to  thermometrical  obser^'ations  is  aware 
of  the  diflference  between  sensible  heat  and  that  indicated 
by  instruments.  In  Malta  it  is  peculiarly  striking,  and 
greatly  depends  on  the  state  of  the  winds ;  but  it  is  in  the 
night  season  that  the  heat  is  most  oppressive,  so  much  so 
<u  to  justify  the  term  *  implacable,'  which  is  often  applied 
to  it.  The  sun  in  summer  remains  so  bng  above  the  ho- 
rizon, and  the  stone  walls  absorb  such  an  enormous  quan- 
tity of  heat,  that  they  never  have  a  sufficient  time  allowed 
them  to  get  cool ;  and  during  the  short  nights  this  heat 
radiates  from  them  so  copiously  as  to  render  the  nizhts 
as  hot  as  the  days,  and  much  more  oppressive  to  the  feel- 
ings of  those  who  are  accustomed  to  associate  the  idea  of 
coolness  with  darkness.  '  I  have  seen  tbe  thermometer  (says 
Dr.  Hennen)  in  a  very  sheltered  part  of  my  house  steadily 
m&intain  during  the  night  the  same  height  to  which  it  bad 
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risen  in  the  day,  while  I  marked  it  with  feeluigs  of  in- 
creased oppression,  and  this  for  nearly  three  successive 
weeks  of  August  and  September,  1822.*  No  regular  sea  or 
land  breezes  are  felt  at  Malta.  As  soon  as  the  sun  sinks 
beneath  the  horizon,  the  atmosphere  becomes  close  and 
sultry,  and  whatever  little  breeze  may  have  prevailed 
throughout  the  day  dies  away  at  once.  Rain  fulls  with 
tropical  violence  in  the  months  of  December.  January,  and 
part  of  February.  Tlie  first  indications  of  rain  ordinarily 
appear  about  the  end  of  August  or  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember. There  are  then  three,  four,  or  more  days  of  brisk 
showers,  with  intermediate  sunshine.  October  and  the 
early  part  of  November  are  delightful ;  the  air  is  by  that 
time  sensiblv  cooled,  and  it  is  occasionally  refreshed  by 
showers.  This  season  is  denominated  St.  Martin's,  or  the 
little  summer.  December,  January,  and  February  are  the 
rainy  winter  months,  not  however  without  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  fine  days.  About  March  the  sky  gets 
settled.  An  occasional  shower  may  fall  in  April  and  May ; 
but  during  the  months  of  June,  Julv,  and  August  scarcely 
a  cloud  is  to  be  seen  in  the  atmosphere.  Unlike  tropical 
climates,  the  rainy  season  Of  Malta  is  not  peculiarly  un- 
healthy, which  may  be  in  some  measure  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  the  most  copious  rains  fall  principally  during  the 
night;  and  so  absorbent  is  the  soil  in  the  country,  and  so 
well  paved  and  drained  are  the  streets  in  the  city,  that  the 
rain  is  carried  off  from  the  surface  almost  lAi  soon  as  it  falls. 

With  regard  to  the  winds,  the  only  one  which  is  delete- 
rious is  that  called  the  scirocco  of  tbe  Mediterranean ;  and 
all  winds  blowing  between  the  south  and  east  are  of  this 
character.  In  ^lalta  they  are  most  prevalent  in  the  end  of 
August  and  in  all  September ;  or  if  they  blow  in  other  less 
sultry  months,  their  effects  are  not  so  oppressive.  Persons 
who  have  felt  them  but  slightly  on  their  first  arrival  have 
been  not  the  less  sensible  to  them  after  some  time,  and  feel 
a  languor  and  disposition  to  perspire  with  the  slightest  ex- 
ertion. Dr.  Benza,  speaking  of  the  scirocco  as  felt  in 
Sicily,  gives  a  correct  list  oi  the  sensations  it  causes :  a 
general  lassitude  or  torpor  of  the  muscular  system,  attended 
by  heaviness  and  oppression  of  the  nervous  system,  inducing 
an  inaptitude  to  any  exercise,  either  corporal  or  mental ; 
everything  is  damp  and  clammy  to  the  touch,  particularly 
one*s  clothes,  which  feel  as  if  they  had  been  dipped  in 
water ;  the  appetite  is  impaired,  the  thirst  increased,  the 
perspiration  profuse ;  in  short,  one  feels  as  if  all  the  pores 
(as  the  common  expression  is)  of  one*s  frame  were  relaxed 
and  open.  All  persons  of  weak  constitution  suffer  consi- 
derably under  the  intluence  of  this  wind,  and  should  avoid 
Malta  in  the  month  of  September.  But  the  winter  of  Malta 
is  very  delightful.  The  rain  rarely  continues  for  many  days 
together ;  and  although  the  air  is  sometimes  penetrating,  it 
is  very  common  to  enjoy  clear  weather  and  a  cloudless  sky. 
Frost  and  snow  are  unknown.  Throughout  the  spring, 
northerly  and  westerly  winds  refresh  the  atmosphere;  and 
it  is  not  until  the  month  of  July  that  the  inconveniences 
before  described  begin  to  be  felt.  Malta  is  eminently  fitted 
for  the  residence  of  English  invalids  during  the  winter,  i.e. 
from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of  May.  Eng- 
lishmen may  here  find  English  society,  reading-room^ 
newspapers,  &c.,  and  English  medical  advice.  Tbe  houses 
are  excellent ;  living  is  good  and  cheap ;  and  the  communi- 
cation with  England  is  speedy  and  regular.  Malta  bus 
always  been  free  from  earthcjuakes.  It  may  be  remarked 
that  hydrophobia  is  unknown  m  Malta ;  and  that  horses  are 
never  subject  to  the  glanders,  or  to  the  disea^  called 
grease,  so  destructive  to  them  in  other  countries ;  which 
may  be  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate. 

Character  qf  the  People— The  natives  of  Malta  are  a 
dark-skinned  athletic  race,  and  on  that  account,  and  from 
their  Arabic  dialect,  have  often  been  considered  of  African 
origin;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  the  Arab  features.  They 
are  hardy  and  robust.  The  men  are  about  the  middle 
height,  erect  in  stature,  well  formed,  and  active.  The 
women  are  in  general  below  the  middle  standard,  but  they 
are  well  made  and  graceful,  have  regular  features  and  de- 
licate limbs,  and  many  of  them  are  handsome ;  their  com- 
plexion is  usually  dark.  Deformity  is  exceedingly  rare,  and 
the  general  hale  appearance  of  the  population  is  an  evi- 
dence of  the  salubrity  of  the  climate.  The  Maltese  marry 
very  early  :  instances  are  not  uncommon  where  girls  have 
been  mothers  at  fiAeen.  The  women  are  very  prolific ;  and 
where  there  are  so  few  resources  for  the  employment  of 
families,  there  must  be  much  poverty  and  wretchedness; 
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bat  the  people  ore  industrious,  temperate,  and  frugal*  and, 
being  favoured  by  the  climate,  their  wants  are  few.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  people,  who  are  not  ennployed  in  field- 
labour,  are  stone-cutters.  The  Maltese  are  also  eicellent 
teamen,  and  are  esteemed  such  in  all  the  ports  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. In  Valletta,  since  the  connection  with  the  Eng- 
lish, all  articles  of  household  furniture  are  made  in  a 
superior  manner,  and  much  furniture  is  exported  to  the 
Levant.  Workmen  and  artisans  of  all  descriptions  are  nu- 
merous and  expert  in  their  respective  trades.  Their  carvings 
in  stone  and  many  other  works  attest  an  eye  and  hand 
capable  of  great  excellence  in  art  The  elegance  and  beauty 
of  their  filagree  work  in  gold  and  silver  are  well  known. 
The  higher  orders  enter  into  all  the  amusements  oommon 
to  persons  of  a  similar  rank  in  other  parts  of  Europe ;  but 
gambling,  drunkenness,  and  intrigue  are  almost  unknown 
amongst  them.  They  are  fond  of  mixing  in  English  society, 
and  follow  its  usages :  their  manners,  if  not  easy,  are  sin- 
gularly exempt  firom  vulgarity,  and  they  have  a  great  apti- 
tude in  catch mg  those  customs  which  are  considered  as  the 
marks  of  good  society.  The  men  are  generally  good  men  of 
business,  and  the  women  good  housewives.  The  grand- 
masters, as  sovereign  princes,  granted  to  many  Maltese  the 
titles  of  marquis,  count,  or  baron,  in  order  to  secure  in 
their  interests  the  antient  fkmilies  of  the  island,  and  also  as 
a  counterpoise  to  the  importance  of  those  who  had  iu  a 
similar  manner  been  raised  to  nobility  by  the  previous 
sovereigns.  By  the  law  of  primogeniture  their  descendants 
still  form  a  class  of  nobility,  the  property  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals of  which  amounts  to  more  than  1 000/.  a  year, 
but  an  income  of  three  or  four  hundred  a  year  constitutes 
what  is  called  a  rich  man.  The  younger  branches  some- 
times study  for  one  of  the  liberal  professions,  the  candidates 
for  which  are  numerous  in  Malta.  All  classes  are  much  at- 
tached to  the  British  government,  and  it  would  be  diflleult 
for  any  other  power  to  seduce  them  from  their  allegiance. 

Zan^t^a^e.— The  Italian  language  was  introdttoed  intQ  these 
islands  dunng  the  existence  of  the  Sicilian  government,  and 
has  ever  since  been  in  use,  chiefiy  among  the  upper,  but  partly 
also  among  the  middle  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns,  in  addition  to  their  native  tongue.  The  Italian  has 
also  been  generally  used  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, in  legal  proceedings  generally,  ecclesiastical  matters, 
the  transaction  of  commercial  business,  and  for  the  pur- 
]x>se8  of  education  and  literature.  But  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  mother-tongue  of  the  people,  the  Maltese,  has 
continued  in  use  throughout  the  country  and  at  Qozo,  and 
also  among  the  poorer  classes  in  the  towns.  It  continues 
to  be  chiefly  useA  by  the  upper  classes  in  fiimiliar  conver- 
sation. 

There  has  been  mucb  discussion  on  the  language  spoken 
by  the  Maltese,  and  as  it  is  an  unwritten  language,  the 
subject  is  one  of  some  difficultv.  But  Mr.  Scnlienz,  an 
oriental  s^cholar,  and  a  person  wno,  by  a  residence  of  many 
years  in  Malta,  is  entitled  to  full  confidence,  has  examined 
the  arguments  of  those  who  attempt  to  trace  it  to  the  Phoe- 
nicians, the  Carthaginians,  and  other  antient  nations,  and 
comes  to  the  conclusion  '  that  all  it^  words,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  very  few,  are  purely  Arabic,  and  conform  in  every 
rcHpect  to  the  rules,  nay  even  to  the  anomalies,  of  the  Arabic 
grammar.'  A  Maltetie  finds  no  difficulty  in  making  him- 
self understood  anywhere  on  the  Mediterranean  coasts  of 
Africa  and  Asia,  a  circumstance  which  is  of  no  small  im- 
portance in  commercial  intercourse,  and  which  might  be 
improved  by  a  systematic  cultivation  of  the  Arabic  language 
in  Malta,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  Maltese  people. 
The  Arabic  language  was  introduced  into  Malta  by  the  Sa- 
racens, who  had  long  had  almost  exclusive  occupation  of 
the  island,  when  it  was  reduced  by  Count  Rc^r  the  Nor- 
man. 

The  English  language  has  made  considerable  progress  in 
Malta ;  but  it  is  still  a  foreign  language  to  most  of  the  na- 
tives. Many  educated  nersons  speak  and  write  it,  and  still 
more  read  it,  with  facility.  Among  the  inferior  classes  in 
the  city,  a  slight  smattering  of  English,  for  the  purposes  of 
trade,  is  very  oommon. 

Edueaiion,—The  education  of  the  Maltese  has  been  until 
lately  very  limited,  although  a  universitv,  established  in  the 
time  of  the  grand-master  Pinto,  oiTerea  to  the  natives  the 
means  of  a  learned  and  scientific  education,  and  several 
erudite  works  have  been  written  by  Maltese  authors.  Since 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  in  1838,  the 
maanaoC  education  have  been  more  widely  diffiised;  the 
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government  having,  with  a  view  to  ^_^ 

from  their  state  of  gross  ignorance,  undertakiro  the  ^**M^ 
ment  of  primary  schools  throughout  the  rural  djslnris.  Of 
these  there  are  already  twelve  open  (tnclud^ag  GoaaXtf 
which  upwards  of  1800  children  of  both  ivjcee  tmmam  a- 
struction.  In  Valletta  and  the  three  citiea  th««  are  thtm 
schools,  in  which  600  children  are  educated.  Thaae  acWi* 
are  conducted  upon  the  Lancasterian  plan  toiB««hat  asu*. 
fied.  The  university  has  been  also  rw^rgannetl  spaa  » 
more  liberal  scale,  and  has  about  IQO  studenta.  TW 
Lyceum  or  high-school,  attached  to  the  unitvivry,  m  m 
creasing  in  the  number  of  soholan,  wkich  aoMUst  to  Ji«. 
Education  is  therefore  advancing  in  these  isUaAs,  aai  viU 
no  doubt  continue  to  do  so,  in  proportion  m  the  paspU 
become  more  aware  of  the  advantage*  which  they  aca  likeli 
to  derive  from  it. 

JReligion.— The  religion  of  the  people  ia  the  1 

lie  to  which  they  are  universally  ana  atrangly  i 

they  are  punctually  scrupulous  in  the  observmncea  oii 

Their  religion  was  secured  to  them  at  the  mammiar^i  thr 
island  to  the  French  republic,  and  again  by  the  j 
the  English  generals  who  took  posseaaiao  eC  ] 
the  French  were  driven  out  of  it.  This  pram 
scrupulously  performed,  and  although  the  gore 
been  Protestant  for  thirty-eight  years,  no  r»li|, 
sion  has  been  known  to  disturb  the  peace  of  aaciaay. 
church  festivals,  which  are  very  numeioti^ 
celebrated  by  public  processions,  whida  aflhr4ad  aa  eBB»> 
tunity  to  the  people  of  all  classes  to  make  hobday  ;  aai  lie 
women  in  particular^  whom  the  eustoma  mod  fniwAum  U 
former  days  kept  in  strict  aeduaion,  except  «h«n  ihty  veal 
to  church,  on  these  occasions  found  recreataea  ia  tie  pi^ 
lie  promenades,  for  which  such  festivals  served  aa  a  fMim. 
The  observances  of  religion  were  thecefore  eooaaelad  wak 
social  life.  But  in  proportion  as  ProteataBta  mak  '^■**-Vt 
are  becoming  more  mixed  together  in  the  forms  «C  meina 
society,  these  festivals  and  eeremoniea  are  \»m  thMigkl  st 
and  in  foot  are  gradually  diminishing  in  naportaaoo,  Btfk 
parties  observe  a  moderation  and  deferenoa  for  each  aiWr's 
opinions  in  religious  matters ;  and  Malta  thus  rthftiis  s 
striking  and  almost  solitary  instance  of  a  htphW  i«l%im 
people,  ruled  by  a  government  of  a  different  mad,  byvta* 
tolerance  all  live  in  the  greatest  harmony. 

The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  very  i 
ing,  between  regulars  and  seculara,  to  about  i 
some  of  whom  are  eminent  for  learning.     Tha  1 
party  of  the  church  is  about  one-fourth  of  tha  i 
island,  out  of  which  the  bishop  enjojrs  an  f 
3000/.  a  year. 

The  Irotestant  placea  of  worship  are  fev  and  \ 
ing.    The  governor  has  his  chapel  m  the  palaoa  ef  | 
ment ;  the  naval  departments  have  theirs  tu  a  1 
the  naval  arsenal;  there  is  a  Sunday- evaatng  i 
house  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society ;  aiM  Iha  \ 
mission  has  a  chapel,  which  has  the  external  ap, 
a  private  house.    The  number  of  Protestanta  '\m  1 
something  under  a  thousand,  not  indndtng  the  I 
religious  service  is  performed  bv  the  milttary  el 
their  respective  barracks.    They  have  kmg  C 
church  erected  for  their  nee;   this  wiah  will 
realised,  her  majesty  the  queen-dowager  bav 
cently  signified  her  intention,  on  her  kto  visil  lol 
erect  a  church  at  her  sole  expense  for  the  pvbbc  y 
the  church  of  England.   The  site  for  this  builduig  in  t^>^ 
of  Valletta  was  cleared  in  January,  1839. 

Ihjmiation.— The  increase  of  the  popnlatiaii  e#  ! 
after  it  came  into  the  poseession  of  the  &nighii  oi  9l  « 
was  very  rapid.    It  seems  to  have  been  the  paltcy  ol  i 
government  to  stimulate  it  by  all  the  meana  m  in 
Property  is  still  held  by  the  present  govemaeat  * 
charged  with  the  payment  of  annna) 
the  encouragement  of  marriagea  amonw  the  [ 

In  1 530,  when  the  Order  took  poeeesnon  of  the 
islands,  the  population  amonnled  to 

In  1632,  according  to  Boiseelln  • 

In  1791,  according  to  St.  Priest      . 

In  1798,  according  to  Boisgelm  . 

In  1803,  according  to  Colquhonn*  'Wealth 
of  the  British  Bmphn' 

In  1813.  before  the  breaking  ont  of  the  plwin 

In  1 828,  according  to  a  censna  taken  nT&at 

jrear j   n 

In  1838,  according  to  t|f  Jutt^i^iOOQLCH 
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JMmlqfiht  PtpuloHom^  ZUt  qf  December,  1837. 


Malta.— Natives 

British  residents 
Aliens 

British  troops  . 
Women  ana  others  accom- 
panying them    . 
Children  of  the  troops  , 


Grozo. — Natives 

British  residents 


MalM.  Femalet. 

45,487  49,491 
915  553 

3,942  729 

2,332 


16 
335 

361 
360 

53,027 

8,124 

8 

51,494 

8,331 

5 

61,159 

59,630 
61,159 

Total         120,989 

(ror^mm^n/.—Malta  is  a  crown  colony,  and  the  local 
government  is  conducted  by  a  governor,  who,  in  legislative 
matters,  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  six  persons  nominated  by 
the  crown.  The  principal  administrative  departments  are  the 
chief  secretary's  office,  the  quarantine  department,  the  cus- 
tom-house, the  land-revenue  department,  and  the  audit  office. 
The  courts  of  justice  are  numerous,  and  the  procedure  in- 
tricate and  costly ;  the  law  administered  by  them  is  hkewise 
in  want  of  a  thorough  revision.  The  public  revenue  of  the 
island  amounts  to  about  100.000/.  a  year,  of  which  about 
70,000/.  arises  from  custom  duties  (chiefly  levied  on  grain 
and  pulse)  and  quarantine  dues ;  about  23,000/.  from  the 
rents  of  government  lands  and  houses ;  and  the  remainder 
from  several  small  duties.  Out  of  this  sum  are  defrayed 
not  only  the  salaries  of  the  regular  government  officers,  but 
also  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  roads,  streets,  and 
public  buildmgs,  and  the  cost  of  the  university,  elementary 
schools,  and  charitable  institutions.  Some  reduction  in  the 
public  burdens  may  be  expected  to  be  made  in  consequence 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  recent  commission  of  en- 
quiry. 

History  qf  Jfo/Zo.— The  earliest  notice  of  the  Maltese 
Islands  is  in  Diodorus  of  Sicily  (v.  12).  'There  are,'  he 
says,  '  over  against  that  part  of  Sicily  which  lies  to  the 
south  three  islands  at  a  distance  in  the  sea,  each  of  which 
has  a  town  and  safe  ports  for  ships  overtaken  by  tempests. 
The  first,  called  Melite,  is  about  800  stadia  from  Syracuse, 
and  has  several  excellent  ports.  The  inhabitants  are  very 
rich,  inasmuch  as  they  exercise  many  trades,  and  in  parti- 
cular they  manufacture  cloths  remarkable  for  their  soft- 
ness and  fineness.  Their  houses  are  large  and  splendidly 
ornamented  with  projections  and  stucco  {ytivooic  ical 
coyui^aat).  The  island  is  a  colony  of  the  Phcenicians,  who, 
trading  to  the  western  ocean,  used  it  as  a  place  of  refuge, 
because  it  has  excellent  ports  and  lies  in  the  midst  of  the 
sea.  Next  to  this  island  is  another  named  Gbulus  (Ooio), 
with  convenient  harbours,  which  is  also  a  colony  of  Phoe- 
nicians.' 

Malta  is  said  to  have  been  subsequently  occupied  by  the 
Greeks ;  but  however  this  may  be,  the  Carthaginians  ob- 
tained entire  possession  of  it,  b.c.  402.  In  B.C.  242  the 
Carthaginians  were  compelled  to  cede  it  to  the  Romans, 
who  erected  the  island  into  a  municipium.  It  appears  that 
the  temple  of  Juno  was  rich  enough  to  bean  object  of  plun- 
der to  the  rapacious  Verres,  when  he  was  pr»tor  of  Sicily. 
(Cicero,  In  Verrem,  iv.  46.)  The  linen  cloth  of  Malta  was 
considered  an  article  of  luxury  at  Rome. 

The  Vandals  and  the  Groths,  who  had  taken  possession  of 
Malta,  were  expelled  by  Belisarius,  a.d.  533.  About  ajd. 
B70  the  Arabs  took  possession  of  the  island ;  and  though  it 
was  recovered  and  held  by  the  Eastern  empire  for  about 
thirty-four  years,  it  was  retaken  by  the  Arabs,  and  the 
Greek  inhabitants  were  exterminated.  In  1120  Count 
Itoger,  the  Norman  conqueror  of  Sicily,  took  possession  of 
Malta,  and  expelled  the  Arabs. 

Malta  was  tnus  attached  to  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  it 
became  subject  to  the  different  dynasties  which  successively 
governed  that  island,  viz.  the  house  of  Hohenstauffen  (a.d. 
1189),  Charles  of  Anjou  (a.d.  1258),  and  the  house  of  Ara- 
gonfAJX  1282).  Durmg  this  period  an  officer  of  the  Sicilian 
crown  presided  over  the  government  of  Malta,  and  the 
SioiUan  laws  and  institutions  were  extended  to  the  island. 
One  of  these  institutions  was  a  municipal  council  or  body. 


similar  to  the  municipal  councils  of  Sicily,  which  originated 
in  the  reign  of  Frederic  II.  of  the  house  of  Hohenstauffen. 
This  municipal  council  appears  from  its  archives,  which  are 
still  preserved  at  Malta,  to  have  exercised  considerable  ad- 
ministrative, and  even  legislative  powers,  though  its  forma- 
tion and  constitution  are  quite  obscure. 

In  1516  Sicily,  with  the  Maltese  islands,  passed  to  the 
emperor  Charles  V.,  as  heir  to  the  crown  of  Aragon.  On 
the  4th  March,  1530,  Charles  granted  to  the  grand-master 
and  religious  fraternity  of  St  John,  who  had  recently  been 
expelled  from  Rhodes  by  the  Turks,  the  ownership  of  all 
the  castles,  fortresses,  and  isles  of  Tripoli,  Malta,  aua  Ciozo, 
with  complete  jurisdiction.  The  sovereignty  of  Malta  was 
by  this  grant  in  effect  surrendered  to  the  Knights,  though 
the  form  of  tenure  from  the  crown  of  Sicily  was  maintained 
by  the  reservation  of  the  annual  payment  of  a  falcon  by  the 
Knights  to  the  king  of  Sicily  or  his  viceroy.  At  the  time  of 
the  cession  Malta  contained  only  about  12,000  and  Goxo 
about  5000  inhabitants,  who  were  in  a  miserable  condition. 
Malta  was  almost  a  shelterless  rock,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  had  been  nearly  abandoned,  owing  to  the  wretched 
system  of  administration  and  the  frequent  predatory  visits 
to  which  the  people  were  exposed. 

Under  the  Order  Malta  soon  began  to  recover  from  its 
state  of  destitution.  The  fii^t  object  was  to  protect  the 
island  against  the  incursions  of  its  piratical  enemies ;  and 
with  this  view  the  Kniti;hts  commenced  those  works  which 
remain  to  this  day  as  a  monument  of  their  perseverance  and 
military  power.  On  the  18th  May,  1565,  the  Turks,  under 
Mustapha  Pacha,  to  the  number  of  30,000  choice  troops, 
landed  on  the  island  of  Malta,  where  they  encountered  a 
desperate  resistance  from  the  Knights.  Finally,  the  Turks 
were  compelled  to  quit  the  island,  with  the  loss,  it  is  said,  of 
25,000  men :  the  loss  on  the  other  side  was  computed  at 
about  7000.  Upon  the  death  of  Sultan  Sulyman  in  1566, 
shortly  after  the  defeat  of  his  troops,  the  grand-master  La 
Vallette,  who  had  successfully  defended  Malta  against  this 
formidable  invasion,  determined  on  the  founding  of  a  new 
city,  in  a  favourable  position  for  the  protection  of  the  island, 
and  as  a  residence  of  the  convent  of  the  Order.  He  laid  t  he 
first  stone  of  the  city  of  Valletta,  which  bore  the  name  of 
its  founder,  on  the  28lh  of  March.  1566.  The  KnighU. 
now  secure  in  their  possession  of  Malta,  continued  to  cruise 
against  the  Ottomans,  whom  they  greatly  annoyed.  But 
the  discipline  of  the  Order  relaxed  as  the  objecis  of  their 
original  institution  gradually  became  of  secondary  import- 
ance; and  Malta,  which  was  safe  against  all  attack,  was  a 
place  of  luxury  and  pleasure  rather  than  of  austerity. 

The  history  of  the  island,  between  this  time  and  its  sur- 
render to  Bonaparte,  requires  no  particular  notice  in  this 
brief  sketch.  The  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  was 
an  event  calculated  to  shake  the  declining;  power  of  an  in- 
stitution like  that  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  and  the  beha- 
viour of  the  Order  towards  the  new  republic  of  France,  their 
supposed  partisans,  their  vessels,  and  their  agent  in  Malta, 
certainly  contributed  to  the  downfal  of  the  Order.  The 
immediate  surrender  of  the  island  however  was  perhaps 
owing  in  part  to  the  pusillanimity  of  the  Grand-master,  as  it 
certainly  was  in  a  great  degree  to  the  treachery  of  the  French 
Knights,  who,  foreseeing  the  decline  of  the  Order  and  the 
probability  of  Malta  being  placed  under  Russian  influence, 
preferred  its  surrender  to  France,  whether  that  country 
should  be  a  monarchy  or  a  republic. 

On  the  9th  June,  1798.  a  French  expedition,  under  the 
command  of  Admiral  Brueys,  consisting  of  1 8  'ships  of  the 
line,  18  frigates,  and  about  400  transports,  having  40,000 
men  on  board,  arrived  off  the  island.  The  French  Knights 
had  already  been  prepared  for  what  was  to  take  place :  the 
Grand -master  Ferdinand  Hompesch,  who  had  been  elected 
in  July.  1797,  a  weak  and  credulous  man,  took  no  means 
to  deprive  the  French  Knights  of  the  principal  military 
commands.  Most  of  the  towers  along  the  coast  fell  under 
their  orders  by  a  rule  of  service.  Although  much  time  was 
lost  in  concerting  measures  of  defence,  nothing  was  done : 
in  fact  musketa  were  delivered  to  the  troops  unexamined  ; 
the  ammunition  was  damaged  and  missent;  troops  were 
despatched  to  the  coast  without  provisions ;  conflicting  and 
impracticable  orders  were  issued,  and  other  similar  appa- 
rent aocidenta  happened.  Baron  Azopardi,  in  his  'Journal 
of  the  Taking  of  Malta,'  states  that  the  inhabitanU  ran  in 
thousands  to  arms,  but  the  military  chiefs  were  satisfied 
with  a  semblance  of  preparation,  and  deluded  the  people 
with  assurances  of  security.    Geip^dQ5>n>^P*f  <^«  ^^  TO* 
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on  lK>ard  the  tbip  of  the  Una  Orient,  loet  no  time  inmakins 
a  demand  in  writing  that  the  whole  fleet  ^ould  he  allowed 
to  enter  the  ports  of  Malta  to  water,  to  which  an  answer 
was  returned,  with  expressions  of  regret,  that  only  two,  or 
at  most  four  ships,  could  he  allowed  to  enter  the  nort  at  a 
time.  *  The  Grand-master  refuses  us  water!*  saiu  Bona- 
parte; *  to-morrow  at  sunrise  the  army  will  disembark 
upon  the  coasts  of  the  island  wherever  a  landing  can  be 
effected:'  and  these  words  were  inserted  in  the  order  of 
the  day. 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning  a  body  of  French  troops 
disembarked  in  St.  George's  Bay  to  the  north-westward  of 
Valletta,  where  one  gun  was  fired  from  the  tower  for  form's 
sake,  and  the  batteries  of  St  Elmo  and  Fort  Tign6  opened 
a  (Ire,  which  was  inetfective  from  their  position.  Another 
corps  landed  in  St.  Paul's  Bay  unmolested,  and  a  third  in 
the  harbour  of  Marsascirocco,  to  the  south-east  Before 
night  the  French  were  in  possession  of  the  whole  country, 
with  the  exception  of  five  villages,  or  casals,  without  any 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  knij^hts  who  commanded  the 
several  posts ;  and  the  unsupported  attempts  of  the  Maltese 
battalions  of  Nasciar,  Musto,  Gargur,  and  Birchircara  to 
defend  their  homes,  only  afforded  to  troops  like  the  French 
a  pretext  for  bloodshed  and  plunder.  In  the  meantime  the 
city  of  Valletta  was  in  a  state  of  tumult  and  despair.  The 
Grand  master,  in  a  slate  of  the  greatest  peqilexily,  was 
surrounded  by  various  advisers,  but  wanted  firmness  to  de- 
cide. At  length,  when  it  was  reported  to  him  that  some 
French  knighu  had  been  killed,  and  others  wounded,  by 
the  Maltese  soldiers,  he  felt  his  critical  situation,  and  de- 
termined to  solicit  a  suspension  of  arms.  Two  messengers 
were  immediately  sent  on  board  the  Orient  to  announce  the 
readiness  of  the  Grand-master  to  come  to  terms ;  they  were 
bearers  of  a  letter  from  the  Danish  consul  to  the  French 
(reneral,  interceding  for  his  favour,  and  another  from  the 
Grand- master  himself  to  the  commander  Dolomieu,  a'knight 
of  the  Order,  who  had  openly  attached  himself  to  the  French, 
and  was  on  board  the  Orient,  soliciting  his  good  offices.  In 
the  afternoon  General  Junot  and  others  brought  an  answer 
to  the  palace,  allowing  the  Grand-master  twenty*four  hours 
to  send  his  delegates  to  conclude  the  capitulation. 

Distrusting  their  government,  the  inhabitants  claimed  to 
take  part  in  the  dehberations ;  and  to  two  knights  and  four 
intluential  citizens  were  confided  the  conditions  upon  which 
the  fortress  was  to  be  surrendered.  On  the  12th  of  July 
the  capitulation  was  signed  on  board  the  Orient  by  Bona- 
parte himself  and  these  delegates.  By  its  stipulations  the 
Order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem  renounced,  in  favour  of  the 
French  republic,  the  8o\'ereignly  of  Malta,  Gozo,  and  Cu- 
miuo;  the  French  republic  pledged  itself  to  use  its  in- 
fluence with  the  congress  of  Rastadt  to  procure  for  the 
Grand-master  during  his  life  a  principality  equivalent,  and 
in  the  meanwhile  he  was  to  be  allowea  a  pension  of  300,000 
francs ;  the  French  knii^hts  were  to  be  allowed  to  return  to 
their  country ;  to  the  French  knights  then  in  Malta  pen- 
sions of  700  francs  were  to  be  paid,  and  1000  francs  to  those 
of  sixty  years  and  upwards;  it  enoraged  to  intercede  with 
tlie  Cisalpine,  Ligurian,  Roman,  atid  Helvetic  republics,  to 
obtain  similar  pensions  for  ibe  knights  of  those  countries, 
and  also  with  the  other  European  powers  to  secure  to  the 
knights  of  each  the  property  of  the  Order.  The  knights 
were  moreover  permitted  to  letain  their  private  property  in 
Malta  and  Gozo;  and  the  inhabitants  were  to  continue  in 
the  free  exercise  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  to  be  se- 
cure in  their *properly  and  privileges,  and  no  exti-aordinary 
contribution  was  to  be  imposed  upon  them.  This  capitula- 
tion was  more  favourable  than  could  have  been  expected. 
Hompesch  was  not  asked  to  ratify  it«  conditions. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  French  ships  of  war 
and  transports  anchored  in  the  porU  of  Valletta  and  Mar- 
sascirocco, and  1 5,000  troops  took  possession  of  Valletta, 
the  three  cities  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour,  and  their 
outworks.  The  French  general  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
gates  than  he  eagerly  made  a  personal  inspection  of  the 
fortifications.  '  It  is  well.  General,*  said  Caffarelli,  one  of 
the  officers  of  his  suite,  as  he  accompanied  him,  *  it  is  well 
that  some  one  was  within  to  open  the  gates  for  us.  We 
should  have  had  some  difficulty  in  entering  had  the  place 
been  altogether  empty.' 

The  French  found  in  the  port  two  line-of-battle  ships, 
one  frigate,  and  three  galleys,  besides  two  galliots,  and  some 
guard  boats;  and  of  ordnaitce  1600  pieces  of  artillery  (about 
800  of  which  were  mounted  on  the  works),  together  with 


35,000  stand  of  fmtn  urma,  11900  bamU  ef 
an  immense  number  of  shot  and  sbeU. 

The  Order  of  Malta  was  now  extinct.  RovpeHb  am- 
barkod  privately  in  a  merehant-sbip  in  the  nigbt  of  tke  17lh 
of  June,  accompanied  by  twelve  knights.  On  lus  wmal  m 
Trieste  he  resigned  his  office  of  Grand-masl«r  of  tbeCH^r 
of  St  John.  General  Bonaparte  sailed  with  ibe  TtmmA 
expedition  two  days  afterwards  for  EgypC  and  Gcaanl 
Vaubois  was  left  with  4000  men  to  take  catv  of  MAlta.* 

As  soon  as  the  French  were  roasters  of  MaJhi  Umj  i 
blished  laws  borrowed  from  the  reoeot  itgidmtkm  of  rn 
and  formed  an  entirely  new  government  a^awucipAlJtf.  •!- 
ministered  by  a  commission.  Liberty  andequliiy  «wr»  pr»> 
claimed,  titles  and  ranks  were  abolished;  it  was  decreed  uAcr 
a  heavy  fine  that  the  sons  of  the  richest  faaibes  sliwild  be 
sent  to  France  for  education  in  the  new  prmciplcSb  aft  tkrr 
own  expense ;  all  the  establishments  were  non^mmi.  atti 
the  remaining  knights,  with  few  exceptions  were  nhl^gid  h 
leave  the  place.  The  riches  of  the  church  of  Sc  i«ltt,  aaA 
of  the  other  churches,  and  of  the  twbert^M  of  the  fayrt, 
the  plate  of  the  hospitals,  and  of  the  Grand- mastcr^s  fftsre. 
were  melted  down  to  be  sent  to  France.  <Beitm  A  ■  if  lit ; 
and  Pieces  Diverges  relatives  aux  OpcratiamM  Mtltimim  tf 
Politiques  du  General  Bonaparte^  Paris,  an  wL^ 

Three  months  of  subjection  to  such  arbitnrr  iMiiiiii 
and  violent  changes  were  sufficient  to  convince  the  Halloa 
that  they  had  exchanged  an  enfeebled  despoti^a  km  a  bank 
yoke.  A  total  disregard  of  the  articles  of  the  cantiilaiMO 
was  daily  manifested,  and  even  some  alteralioos  of  tbe  rnil 
law  which  affected  the  tenure  of  property  filled  up  ibe  ma- 
sure  of  hatred  to  their  new  rulers. 

Besides  the  churches  which  had  been  pillaic<^  in  VaOffU. 
those  at  Cittd  Notabile,  including  the  cathedral,  drf  wm, 
escape  plunder;  but  there  still  remained  some  nek  itlk 
damask  in  the  churches  and  convenu  of  the  antieot  otv. 
On  the  2nd  of  September,  1798  (oAer  the  news  of  U»  banii 
of  Aboukirhad  reached  Malta),  some  persons  bcmf  awtb 
Citl&  Notabile  to  take  down  these  decoratioos,  ilui  iftW 
bitants  assembled  to  prevent  it  The  French  conosandp: 
of  the  small  garrison  of  sixty-five  men,  in  an  eodesn^aoi  ii 
disperse  them,  imprudently  drew  his  swonL  In  a  mgnn: 
he  was  attacked,  and  the  people  being  joined  by  otliffs  ft«B 
tlie  neighbouring  casals,  the  irritation  increued,  aad  tba 
officer  and  the  whole  of  the  detachment  were  maiiaiiirf^ 
and  their  bodies  bunted.  This  was  the  signal  fi>r  a  jpracva! 
revolt.  In  twenty-four  hours  the  insunvctma  spcvul 
throughout  both  islands.  Ou  the  3nl,  Gtsocnl  VaabuM 
having  learned  what  had  taken  place,  attempted  ta  scad  a 
detachment  of  200  men  to  keep  possession  ofOttaXets- 
hile,  but  they  were  beaten  back  by  the  Molteve  pcMsatn 
On  the  same  day  the  people  of  the  vdlages  ncmr  tlir  iartiln 
tions  of  Cottonera  entered  the  town  of  Burmobu  and,  baac 
joined  by  the  inhabitants,  attacked  the  French  guard  aei 
carried  off  the  standard  of  the  republic  Others  in  the  omb*- 
time  took  possession  of  a  ma^niLzine,and  after  a  sharp  cnotet 
bore  away  to  the  country  eighty  barrels  of  gunpowocr. 

The  energy  and  daring  which  the  Maltese  that  cafffv 
showed  in  their  patriotic  warfare  surprised  General  Vaabax 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  consider  them  as  aitiArj 
peasants.  From  this  moment  the  gates  of  Valletta  «a4  ti^ 
three  cities  were  closed,  and  the  garrison  was  kept  k  a  cIm 
state  of  blockade  for  two  years. 

During  this  long  period  the  Maltcie  gave  prosf «/  a 
patriotic  ardour  and  long-suffering  which  Irv  pcs^V 
would  have  equalled.  Unanimous  in  their  obicrt.  sJ 
their  measures  were  taken  with  prudence  and  9t4tf. 
Thcv  collected  arms  and  established  a  system  wfasrk  prtr 
method  to  all  their  operations,  and  their  1e\T  of  oara  ««» 
divided  into  bodies  or  battalions,  and  distnbuied  n  lW 
towers  on  the  coast  and  throughout  the  country*,  with  ateflifc 
as  much  order  as  regular  troops. 

The  attempts  made  by  the  French  general  at  cooc^abA 
were  not  listened  lo ;  his  messengers  were  never  allawsd  ** 
go  back;  and  he  soon  found  to  his  surprise  that  tbefMea* 
had  firmness  enough  to  persevere  in  the  enterprise  My  bad 
undertaken,  nothwithstanding  they  were  at  presest  ■■■<% 
handetl. 


*  Th«  only  d^uQ  we  hare  of  th^tt  tna^Mikn*  la  K«cl«k  Is  t^  *»rw^ 

llrr  de    Hoi«xrUu  (*  Antlent  mnd  Mo4mi  lUha.'  I I—,  «fail  •!■«»  • 

French  kawht  of  MalU  t  and  \m  wnir*  la  Um  tnai*  afMl «   ••  iMii  K  to  ^ 
Ordi'T.    Tlie  prt-J^ot  aocount  of  thr  mrivadfr  !•  lli»Trr»efc.  mmA  m%m  M^ 


OQ  Uie  siibM>q(teat  btuckode  by  x\^  BriU«h  and  MvllMr.  wm  « 
and  it  cooflrmod  or  oometed  liy  p«rM»«  vlw  were  r~^ 

•^"'**  Digitized  by  "^^smkjkjwlk^ 
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With  more  than  6000  well-ditoiplined  troqts  under  bis 
command  (the  soMiera  and  the  orews  of  the  vessels  which 
escaped  firom  Aboukir  having  been  incorporated  with  them) 
he  was  unable  to  make  a  sortie  in  sufficient  force  to 
orerawe  his  enemies;  for  the  people  of  Valletta,  encou- 
raged by  the  movement  of  their  countrymen,  and  borne 
down  by  forced  contributions  and  the  privations  inseparable 
from  a  state  of  siege,  were  not  to  be  left  unwatched  within 
the  walls.  The  Maltese  now  made  a  warm  appeal  to  the 
king  of  Sicily  as  their  sovereign.  They  sought  assistance 
from  the  British  fleet,  and  sent  out  boats  in  all  directions, 
some  of  which  fell  in  wfth  n  vessel  that  communicated  with 
Lord  Nelson  on  his  return  from  the  battle  of  Aboukir;  he 
gent  the  Portuguese  squadron  to  their  aid,  his  own  ships 
being  much  disabled,  and  promised  soon  to  follow.  In  fact 
on  the  18th  of  September  four  Portuguese  ships  of  the  line 
and  two  frigates  came  off  the  island  and  commenced  the 
blockade  of  Valletta,  and  supplied  the  Maltese  with  some 
arms  and  artillerv.  On  the  25th  of  October  Lord  Nelson 
himself  appeared  with  fourteen  ships  of  war.  and  sum- 
moned the  French  to  surrender,  offering  to  send  them  all  to 
France,  and  not  consider  them  as  prisoners  of  war ;  to  which 
General  Vaubois  returned  a  laconic  refusal.  The  English 
admirars  force  not  being  in  a  state  to  keep  the  sea,  he  was 
obUged  to  go  to  reflt,  and  he  left  the  Portuguese  admiral  to 
maintain  the  blockade.  So  noble  and  encouraging  was  his 
reception  of  the  Maltese  deputies,  that  Nelson*s  name  served 
as  a  word  to  animate  their  efforts  throughout  the  rest  of 
Ibeir  long  struggle. 

All  sorts  of  provisions  still  continued  very  scarce,  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  the  greatest 
misery.  The  king  of  Sicily,  who  had  already  supplied  them 
with  powder  and  shot,  now  permitted  them  to  receive  com 
from  nis  granaries  upon  credit.  Yet  their  great  support 
Tras  the  reliance  they  had  on  the  presence  of  the  British 
navy.  Captain  Alexander  John  Ball,  who  commanded  the 
squadron  afterwards  appointed  by  Lord  Nelson  to  continue 
ilic  blockade  of  Valletta,  was  likewise  ordered  to  supply  as 
far  as  practicable  the  wants  of  the  Maltese.  This  service 
could  not  have  been  entrusted  to  better  hands.  Captain 
Ball  was  a  man  whose  dignified  deportment  and  mild  and 
affable  manners  were  such  as  to  acquire  respect  and  esteem ; 
his  sympathy  and  consideration  too  for  the  Maltese  was  a 
sentiment  of  the  heart,  not  a  cold  act  of  duty. 

In  the  beginning  of  1 799  the  Maltese  elected  him  their 
chief  and  the  president  of  their  congress,  which  was  imme- 
diately  organised,  and  consisted  of  the  bishop's  delegate  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  a  judge,  and  twenty-two  representa- 
tives elected  by  the  casals.  The  affairs,  civil  and  military, 
of  the  Maltese  now  began  to  lake  the  form  of  a  regular  ad- 
ministration under  the  direction  of  Captain  Ball.  The  con- 
gress authorised  a  public  loan  to  be  opened,  and  the  landed 
property  of  the  church  and  of  the  late  Order  to  be  let  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  war.  llie  cus- 
toms were  also  regulated,  and  the  bays  of  St.  Paul  and 
Marsaseirocco  were  made  the  authorised  ports  for  trade.  In 
April  Captain  Ball  received,  through  the  British  minister  at 
the  court  of  Naples,  an  order  from  the  king  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies to  assume  the  command  of  Malta  for  his  majesty,  and 
the  Neapolitan  flag  was  now  raised  upon  the  Maltese  bat- 
teries in  conjunction  with  the  English.  A  sum  of  money 
(about  3600/.)  was  about  this  time  received  for  the  first  time, 
and  was  afterwards  followed  by  others,  which  although  sup- 
plied in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Naples,  were  really  fur- 
nished from  the  English  subsidies.  Very  soon  after  this 
Lord  Nelson  authorised  Captain  Ball  to  assure  the  islanders 
that  Malta  would  be  protected  by  England.  Russia,  and 
Prussia  until  a  general  peace.  All  matters  therefore 
seemed  to  be  as  well  regulated  as  circumstances  would 
admit,  and  the  most  ardent  hopes  were  entertained  that  an 
end  might  speedily  be  put  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Maltese 
by  the  surrender  of  the  French  garrison,  which  was  now 
strictly  watched  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.  But  they  had 
still  much  to  contend  against,  and  among  other  calamities 
disease,  brought  on  by  long  sufiJering,  and  famine  carried  off 
many  of  the  poorest  classes,  for  whose  relief  no  charitable 
fund  existed ;  and  it  is  stated  that  during  the  two  years  not 
less  than  20,000  persons  died  of  misery  and  famine.  The 
expelled  knights  of  the  Order  were  not  indifferent  to  what 
was  going  on  in  Malta ;  the  bailiff  do  Neveu  and  some 
others  attempted  to  land,  offeringtheir  services  to  assist  in 
recoverine  the  island  from  the  French,  but  they  were  re- 
jected wiih  indignity. 


At  the  oommenoement  of  the  siege  the  quantity  of  com 
in  the  granaries  of  Valletta  and  the  three  cities  was  36,000 
quarters,  which  it  was  calculated  would  subsist  the  inhabit- 
ants and  the  garrison  about  16  or  1 7  months.  The  city  was 
so  closely  blockaded  by  sea,  there  seldom  being  less  than 
three  or  four  ships  of  the  line,  and  as  many  smaller  vessels 
cruising  off  the  port,  that  only  1 5  small  vessels  with  sup- 
plies, besides  the  frigate  Boudeuie^  got  into  the  port  during 
the  first  twelve  months ;  and  the  situation  of  the  besieged, 
before  scarcely  four  months  had  elapsed,  was  such,  that 
Ransijat,  treasurer  of  the  Order,  who  has  given  us  a  very 
detailed  journal  of  the  occurences  within  the  city,  says 
that  the  countenances  of  many  bore  marks  of  the  cruel 
privations  to  which  they  were  subjected.  Famine  stared 
them  in  the  face,  and  many  who  were  at  first  unwilling 
to  leave  their  homes  and  properties,  were  afterwards 
glad  to  obtain  the  permission  of  General  Vaubois  to  escape 
from  the  horrors  of  a  siege  and  the  insatiability  of  mili- 
tary rapacity.  The  population,  which  at  the  beginning 
of  the  blockade  had  been  estimated  at  upwards  of  40,000, 
by  this  means  was  reduced  in  September,  1799,  to  13,000, 
and  consequently  the  com  in  the  magazines  was  sufficient 
to  last  much  longer  than  was  at  first  calculated;, yet  in 
the  subsequent  month,  Greneral  Vaubois  managed  to  send 
despatches  to  France  to  inform  his  government  that  his  sup- 
plies would  not  hold  out  beyond  the  following  May.  The 
inhabitants  were  not  a  little  c^ist  down  by  this  anticipation, 
particularly  as  in  July  the  garrison  had  been  put  upon  half- 
pay,  and  the  salaries  of  the  authorities  were  suspended  from 
the  scarcity  of  nioney  in  the  treasury.  Still,  trying  as  was 
their  situation,  the  buoyant  spirit  of  the  French  soldiers 
never  deserted  them :  they  made  gardens  in  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  raised  fruit  and  vegetables  to  ameliorate  their 
situation.  At  this  time  a  pound  of  fresh  pork  sold  for  6«., 
salt  meat  2s.  lOd^  the  commonest  fish  2s.  2d.,  a  fowl  50«., 
a  pigeon  lOs,,  a  pound  of  sugar  \Ss,  4d,,  coffee  2l«.  Sd.,  a 
good  fat  rat  Is.  7 a. 

The  Maltese  at  first  raised  but  few  batteries,  and  those 
inconsiderable  ones.  When  however  they  were  Joined  by 
the  English  and  Portuguese,  who  fiimished  them  with 
mortars  and  cannon  and  a  great  quantity  of  ammunition, 
they  ercfcted  others  of  much  greater  importance,  in  situa- 
tions which  kept  the  French  garrison  in  constant  appre- 
hension, as  we  learn  from  Ransijat's  *  Journal.*  They  were 
assisted  likewise  by  the  marines  landed  from  the  blockad- 
ing squadron.  In  December,  1799,  Brigadier-General 
Graham  (now  Lord  Lynedoch),  arrived  with  the  30th  and 
89th  British  regiments  and  some  artillerymen ;  these  were 
joined  by  the  35th  and  48th  regiments  under  Major-General 
Pigot,  who  took  the  command  in  June,  1800.  Two  Sicilian 
regiments  also  formed  part  of  the  besieging  forces ;  and  in 
official  orders  they  were  styled  the  allied  troops  at  the 
blockade  of  Valletta. 

In  the  beginning  of  September,  the  French  troops  being 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  the  rigor  of  the  blockade 
by  sea  and  land  depriving  them  of  every  hope  of  relief. 
General  Vaubois  made  proposals  to  surrender  the  place  into 
the  hands  of  the  English  troops.  This  act  was  signed  and 
concluded  on  the  5th  of  September,  1800,  by  General  Vau- 
bois and  Admiral  Villeneuve  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
and  by  General  Pigot  and  Commodore  Martin  on  the  part 
of  the  English ;  and  its  principal  conditions  were,  that  the 
French  troops  should  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war, 
as  far  as  the  sea-shore,  where  they  should  ground  their  arms, 
and  then  be  embarked  for  Marseilles  as  prisoners  of  war, 
until  exchanged.  The  next  day  four  regiments  of  British 
troops  took  possession  of  the  fbrts  and  batteries  of  Valletta, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people ;  they  hoisted  the 
English  ensign  at  St.  Elmo,  and  the  British  souadron  en- 
tered the  port.  Two  days  afterwards,  everything  being 
ready,  the  French  troops  sailed  for  France  in  English  trans- 
ports ;  and  thus,  after  two  years  and  two  days,  ended  this 
protracted  and  memorable  blockade. 

At  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802,  the  question  of  Malta 
was  one  of  difficult  arrangement  It  was  however  eventu- 
ally settled  between  Great  Britain  and  the  French  republic, 
that  the  island  should  be  restored  to  the  Knights  of  St 
John,  and  be  an  independent  state  as  formerly,  but  that 
there  should  be  neither  an  English  nor  a  French  langue, 
and  that  a  Maltese  langue  should  be  established,  which 
should  enjoy  all  the  influence  and  privileges  of  the  other 
langues. 

In  strict  conformity  with  this  J|^i^t)^^^jr^%  fcf^o 
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W«D  evMOated  by  th«  Bntinh  troops  in  three  mentht  after 
iu  ratification.  But  before  the  lapse  of  that  period,  eir- 
cumstances  had  arisen  which  not  only  retarded  the  restora- 
tion of  the  island  to  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  but  rendeied 
that  messure  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  the  security  of  her  Indian  possessions.  Thus  the 
treaty  of  Amiens  remained  unexecuted,  and  Malta  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  English.  On  the  1 8th  of  the  same 
month  George  III.  issued  a  declaration  of  the  motives  which 
obliged  him  again  to  take  up  arms. 

During  the  hostilities  which  followed,  Malta  was  retained 
in  military  possession  by  Great  Britain,  without  any  formal 
declaration  as  to  who  was  to  be  its  future  master.  It  be< 
came  the  head-quarters  of  the  English  army  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  rendezvous  of  the  British  tleet,  which 
found  there  every  advantage  from  a  central  situation,  and 
the  convenience  the  ports  of  the  island  afforded  for  fitting 
out  and  keeping  in  an  effective  state  the  squadrons  which 
held  the  dominion  of  the  seas  from  Gibraltar  to  the  Dar- 
dsnelles.  It  became  the  emporium  of  that  commerce 
which  was  shut  out  from  all  the  ports  of  the  Continent  by 
the  operation  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  and  it  was 
the  oiily  place  in  the  Mediterranean  whither  the  rich 

f  rites  taken  from  the  enemy  were  carried  for  adjudication. 
*his  was  a  time  of  great  prosperity  to  Malta ;  it  however 
received  a  sudden  interruption  from  the  plague  which 
broke  out  in  1813.  From  April  of  that  year,  when  Valletta 
was  so  active  in  traffic  and  bustle,  to  September,  1814,  there 
died  4668  persons  in  both  islands.  During  the  greater  part 
of  this  period  the  capital  was  deserted,  except  by  the  mourn- 
ful dead-cart ;  the  grass  grew  in  the  streets,  and  everybody 
was  shut  up  as  in  a  prison. 

On  the  30lh  of  May,  1814,  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace, 
concluded  at  Paris  between  France  and  the  allied  powers, 
fixed  definitively  the  lot  of  Malta,  by  a  formal  recognition 
of  her  union  with  Great  Britain,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  king  of  Sicily,  whose  predecessors  had  for  Uiree  cen- 
turies only  exercised  suzerainty  over  the  island.  Thus 
the  Maltese  people  at  length  obtained  the  fulfilment  of 
their  wishes,  and  became  subjects  of  a  sovereign  of  their 
own  choice.  It  is  only  under  a  great  maritime  power  that 
they  can  be  secure  from  aggression. 

But  the  island  did  not  recover  its  late  excess  of  prosperity. 
The  peace,  which  carried  blessings  to  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  opened  the  ports  of  the  Continent  to  English  com- 
merce, which  naturally  neglected  Malta  and  went  thither 
direct.  Malta  besides  was  obliged  to  suffer  a  sort  of  pen- 
ance inflicted  upon  her  by  the  ports  of  France  and  Italy, 
whose  health  establishments  kept  her  in  quarantine  far  12 
years  after  the  cessation  of  the  plague.  It  was  not  until 
June,  1826,  that  she  was  admitted  to  communicate  freely 
with  these  eoromercal  states ;  and  by  this  time  her  nrinci-^ 
pal  commercial  establishments  were  broken  up.  The  ex- 
penditure of  a  garrison  and  a  small  squadron,  and  a  limited 
trade  with  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  were  her  only  resources, 
and  formed  no  approach  to  the  florid  state  of  prosperity  she 
enjoyed  soon  after  her  first  connection  with  Great  Britain. 

In  the  mean  time  her  already  excessive  population  was 
upon  the  increase,  and  her  expenditure  undiminished,  and 
in  1832  the  people  began  to  petition  his  late  majesty,  Wil- 
liam IV.,  for  a  consideration  of  tlieir  depressed  condition, 
alleging  certain  grievances,  which  were  then  but  cursorily 
considered  or  ineffectually  remedied.  In  June,  1836,  they 
made  a  more  forcible  appeal  to  the  British  government 
through  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  petition  signed  by 
2388  Maltese,  which  was  presented  in  that  house  by  Mr. 
Eaart.on  the  7th  of  June,  1836.  TheMaltes^e  in  this  appeal 
pmyed  for  a  municipal  body,  a  reform  of  the  law,  a  mode- 
i*ate  liberty  of  the  press,  an  improvement  of  the  system  of 
education  and  elementary  instruction,  an  independent 
board  of  health,  a  free  port,  a  relief  from  the  heavy  excise 
duty  on  wine,  a  participation  in  the  emoluments  of  office, 
a  relief  from  the  heavy  duty  on  ^rain,  and  a  popular  council 
^r  the  election  of  representatives  to  make  known  their 
wants  and  grievances.  Commissioners  of  Inquiry  were 
bent  out  in  September,  1 836,  to  examine  and  report  upon 
the  grievances  set  forth,  and  from  their  labours  the  most 
useful  rerorms  aro  anticipated.  Some  indeed  are  already 
in  operation  :  such  as  a  complete  freedom  of  the  ports  of 
Malta  for  all  foreis^  merchandise,  the  duties  remaining 
only  on  articles  of  consumption ;  the  reform  of  the  govern- 
ment departmenU,  and  the  distribution  of  the  higher  offices 
more  Cairly  among  the  Maltese,  which  were  formerly  held 


almost  exclusively  by  Kagiiah»en  thnrath  , 
reconstruction  of  the  university,  and  iIm  sntrDdfl 
elementary  education  amongst  the  lower  ordcn; 
last^  not  least,  the  full  liberty  of  printing  aa4  , 
under  laws  to  be  enacted,  by  whieh  the  people  wiU  aieass 
be  enabled  to  make  known  their  eomplaintt  to  thm  Btuak 
government  and  the  British  people. 

What  promises  however  to  be  of  the  giuateel  faaneftt  to 
Malta  is  the  development  of  steam  navigstioo  in  l^  Me- 
diterranean within  these  few  years  past  not  onJj  Auoi  the 
passage  of  vessels  from  the  coasts  of  Fraiwe  tMi  Jtaiy  to 
the  Levant,  which  all  meet  at  MalU  as  the  most  •dvnota- 
geous  point  of  rendexvous,  and  to  provide  thmselfs  wtih 
coals,  but  from  the  increasing  importance  of  the  « 
cation  between  England  and  Indus  tbnragfa  iIm  Meiite 
nean.  Travellers  of  all  nations  are  to  be  aeaa  m  tba  «ti 
of  Valletta,  and  there,  where  a  few  years  ago  i 
familiar,  one  now  walks  amongst  strangers  aa  in  ea 
cities.  This  affluence  of  persons  has  led  to  the  ( 
ment  of  hotels  of  the  best  sort ;  and  the  i 
the  lasaret  have  stamped  Malta  as  the  most  napOTtaat  qw- 
rantine  station  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  thu  mhath  m 
now  most  resorted  to  by  travellers  of  all  coontrtta. 

MALTA.  KNIGHTS  OF,  a  celehrmUd  mibftaffy  md 
religious  order,  known  also  by  the  names  oC  Knt^iSs  «C  ft. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  Knights  Hoapitallen,  and  jLbb^^  eC 
Rhodes.  The  institution  of  the  Order  originated  la  ae  h» 
pice  which  was  founded  at  Jerusalem,  by  nemiaiae  s#tke 
caliphs  of  Egypt,  about  the  middle  of  the  Seventh  cwtafy, 
for  receiving  the  pilgrims  from  Europe  who  visiscd  m 
holy  sepulchre.  The  hospice  was  annexed  to  a  eluipti  dedi- 
cated to  St.  John  the  Almoner,  and  was  at  fini  k«ft  ^ 
Benedictine  monks.  When  Palestine  wea  eott^ 
the  Seljuk  Turks,  in  1065,  who  drove  away  ifae 
and  Egyptian  Saracens,  the  Christians  fbtaod  r* 
masters  much  worse  than  the  former,  and  the 
St.  John  was  plundered.  Some  time  after,  a  Fr 
named  Gerard,  a  pilgrim  to  the  holy  city,  nodcrsoek  the 
management  of  tne  hospice;  and  when  the  iTiieadiii 
under  Godeliroy  de  Bouillon  took  Jerosalea  in  1«99,  that 
found  Gerard,  who  had  been  kept  in  priaon  by  Uie  Meeaat- 
mans  during  the  siege  as  a  suspected  peraon.  Gdnei 
resumed  his  duties  in  the  hospice,  and  several  of  the  cru- 
saders, through  picas  fervonr,  determined  to  join  hue  mi. 
to  devote  the  rest  of  their  Uvea  to  the  service  of  iW  panr 
pilgrims.  Among  the  knights  who  took  this  deCermieataHe 
were  Raymond  Dupuy  and  Dudon  de  Comply  bolh  froa 
Dauphin^,  and  Conon  de  Montaigne,  frooa  Austiue. 
Godefroy  de  Bouillon  made  a  donation  of  his  own  MihB 
of  Montboire  in  Brabant  to  the  hospice  of  8c  J«te»  wmi 
several  other  princes  followed  his  example.  The  he^Hs 
thus  became  pouessed  of  lands  in  almost  every  peit  «/ 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  Palestine.  The  dress  ■iiiin»sd  hf 
the  new  Hospitallers  was  black,  with  a  white  cteaa,  hatw 
eight  points  or  arms  on  the  left  breast  Pope  P>sihe>  IL 
sanctioned  the  new  institution,  the  memoera  ef 
bound  themselves  by  solemn  vows  of  chastity. 


poverty,  and  obedience,  to  which  was  afterwards  aMel  ll 
of  being  always  readv  '  to  fight  against  Muesufaaeea  aai  i 
others  who  forsake  the  true  religion.*    VeHot,  at  tbe  wa4 
his  '  History,'  gives  all  the  laws  and  regulations  ef  i 
Order :  *  Anciens  et  nouveaux  Statuts  de  TOfeilre  4b  I 
Jean  de  Jerusalem.*     The    pope   exempted  thmt  fti 
paying  tithes,  and  gave  them  the  right  uf  electeig  ihi 
own  superior,  who  was  styled  grand-master.    TWyeev 
indepenoent  of  every  other  ecclesiastical  or  lav 
tion.    A  splendid  church  was  raised  by  Gerard  Bear  i 
old  hospice,  and  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist,  wtth  AM 
sive  buildings  for  the  Hospitallers  as  well  as  the  pdg^ 
who  were  there  entertained  at  free  cost.    Germed  aM  1 
successors  established,  in  various  maritime  towns  of] 
hospices  in  imitation  of  that  of  Jerusalem,  whidi  i 
resting-places  for  the  pilgrims,  who  were  there 
with  the  means  of  embarking  for  Palestine.    These  1 
were  called  oommanderies.    Such  were  thoee  of 
Tarentum,  Seville  in  Spain,  and  St.  Gilles  in  Pr 

G6rard  dying  in  1118,  the  Hospitallers  elected  as 
successor  brothor  Raymond  Dupuy,  who  drew  up  a  hdk 
statutes  or  resulations  of  discipline  for  the  Order.     Be  i 
added  to  the  auties  of  chsrity  and  hosmtality  that  ef  ta 
up  arms  for  the  protection  of  the  tioly  saticttiary. 
divided  the  brethren  into  three  clssses,  the  nsilitsn,  1 
priesto  and  chaplains,  |fl4e^  *^^iVf9€j^rfi^^^   ^ 
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were  neither  soldiers  nor  priests.  As  the  Order  increased 
rapidly  in  numbers,  the  members  were  classed  into  8e?en 
nations,  called  *  languages,'  namely,  Provence,  Auvergne, 
France,  Italy,  Arag on,  Germany,  and  England.  For  nearly 
tiro  centuries  the  Hospitallers,  together  with  the  Tem- 
plars, were  the  firmest  support  of  the  Christians  in  the  East; 
and  when  Acre,  the  last  bulwark  of  Christendom,  was  taken 
by  the  Mussulmans  in  1291,  the  remains  of  the  Order  with- 
drew to  C^prus^  where  the  town  of  Limisso  was  assigned  to 
the  Hospitallers  as  their  residence. 

In  the  year  1310  the  Hospitallers,  having  lost  all  hope  of 
recovering  Palestine,  equipped  a  fleet,  and,  being  joined  by 
crusaders  f^om  Italy,  landed,    under  their  grand-master 
Foulques  de  Villaret,  on  the  island  of  Rhodes,  which  was  then 
possessed  by  Greek  and  Saracen  pirates.    The  Hospitallers 
defeated  the  pirates,  and  took  formal  possession  of  Rhodes, 
as  well  as  of  Cos  and  other  neighbouring  islands.  [Rhodbs.] 
From  that  time  they  became  known  by  the  nameof  Knights  of 
Rhodes.  The  knights  strongly  fortified  the  town  of  Rhodes, 
from  which  they  carried  on  by  sea  a  deadly  warfare  against 
the    Mussulmans,  and    especially   against  the  Ottoman 
Turks,  who  about  that  time  were  establishing  their  power 
all  over  Asia  Minor.  The  history  of  the  Knights  of  Rhodes, 
during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  is  closely  con- 
tiecled  with  that  of  the  Ottomans.     Some  of  the  Turkish 
sultans,  among  others  Amu  rath,  or  Mourad  II.,  were  glad 
to  purchase  a  temporary  peace  from  the  knights.    Maho- 
med II.,  son  of  Murad,  having  taken  Constantinople,  sent 
a  tieet  with  an  army  to  conquer  Rhodes  in  1480;  but  the 
Turks  were  repulsed  by  the  knights,  under  their  grand- 
master Pierre  a'Aubosson.    In  152*2,  Sultan  Solyman  the 
Great  sent  another  large  armament  against  Rhodes,  and  he 
himself  repaired  thither  to  direct  the  siege.  Villiers  de  PIsle 
Adam,  who  was  the  grand -master  of  the  Order,  defended 
the  town  with  the  utmost  bravery ;  but  there  was  a  traitor 
among  them,  one  D*Amaral,  a  Portuguese  knight,  who, 
through  jealousy  and  disappointment  at   not  being  made 
grand-master,  kept  a  correspondence  with  Solyman,  and 
iafbrmed  him  of  the  state  of  the  garrison  and  the  weak 
points  of  the  fortifications.     D*Amaral  was  discovered  and 
executed  ;  but  in  I>ecember  of  that  year  the  grand-master, 
hanng  exhausted  all  his  means  of  resistance,  capitulated. 
Solyman  behaved  honourably :  he  allowed  the  knights,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  who  chose  to  leave  Rhodes,  twelve  days 
to  embark  with  their  moveables.   Having  expressed  a  wish 
to  see  the  grand-master,  he  gave  him  words  of  consolation, 
and,  touched  by  his  venerable  appearance,  said  to  his  vizier, 
that  '  He    could   not  help  being  grieved   at  driving  that 
Christian  in  his  old  age  out  of  his  house.*    On  the  Ist  of 
January,  1523,  the  grand-master  and  the  surviving  knights 
left  Rhodes  and  took  refuge  in  Italy. 

In  1530  Charles  V.  gave  to  the  Order  the  islands  of 
Malta  and  Gozo.    [Malta] 

After  the  surrender  of  Malta  to  the  French,  in  1798,  the 
Order  as  a  sovereign  body  became  extinct,  and  its  domains  in 
Tarious  parts  of  Europe  were  confiscated.  It  still  however  ex- 
ists as  a  religious  order,  a  phantom  of  its  former  greatness. 
Ferrara  in  the  Papal  State  is  at  present  the  residence  of  the 
erand-master  and  a  few  knights  of  the  order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  who  subsist  upon  some  scanty  remnant  of  their 
antient  splendid  revenues.  Circumstances  have  so  much 
altered  in  Europe,  the  Levant,  and  Africa,  that  the  Knights 
of  Malta  as  a  sovereign  military  order  would  no  longer  be 
in  harmony  with  the  actual. state  of  civilization.  The  ob- 
jects of  their  institution  have  long  ceased  to  exist.  They  were 
however  for  some  centuries,  together  with  Venice,  the 
firmest  bulwarks  of  Italy  and  western  Europe  against  the 
barbarian  power  of  the  Ottomans. 

( Vertot,  Hisioire  des  Chevalier9  Hospitallers  de  Si.  Jean 
de  Jerusalem.^ 

MALTHA,  a  bituminous  mineral,  of  which  such  diffbrent 
tceounts  are  given  by  various  authors,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  to  what  substance  the  name  properly  belongs. 
In  proof  of  the  justness  of  this  conclusion,  we  may  merely 
observe  that  according  to  Phillips  {Mineralogy,  p.  368),  it 
b  blackish-brown ;  while  according  to  Dr.  Thomson  (Inor- 
ganic Chemistry,  vol.  il,  p.  369),  it  is  white. 
MALTHUS.    rPopuLATioN.] 
MALTON.     [Yorkshire.] 
MALU'RUS.    rSvLViADjB.] 

MALVA  SYLVSSTRIS  (Wild  Mallow),  an  indigenous, 
perennial,  herbaceous  plant,  of  very  firequent  occurrence, 
possessed  in  erery  part  of  mucilaginoas  properties,  and 


which  may  be  employed  for  the  same  ends  as  other  demul- 
cent herbs.  The  flowers  only  are  officinal  in  Britain :  when 
fi-esh,  they  are  violet-coloured,  but  by  drying  become  blue, 
and  also  lose  a  largo  quantity  of  their  watery  constituents, 
for  100  parts  of  recent  flowers  dry  into  11.  They  have  no 
odour,  but  a  mucilaginous  herbaceous  taste.  They  yield 
their  colouring  principle  both  to  water  and  alcohol.  The 
alcoholic  tincture  furnishes  one  of  the  most  delicate  of 
re-agents  for  testing  the  presence  of  acids  or  alkalies.  Tlie 
compound  decoction  of  the  London  Pharmacopoeia  is  not 
a  proper  fi>rm  of  exhibition,  an  infusion  with  cold  water 
being  preferable.     [Dkcoctions  ;  Infusions.] 

MALVA'CEiB  are  a  large  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  the  distinguishing  marks  of  which  are  polype  talons 
flowers,  monadelphous  stamens,  unilocular  anthers,  and  a 
valvate  calyx.  They  also  have  alternate  leaves,  the  hairi- 
ness of  which,  if  present,  is  usually  stellate ;  and  conspicuous 
stipules.  A  large  proportion  uf  the  order  consists  of  herba- 
ceous or  annual  plants,  inhabiting  all  the  milder  parts  of 
the  world,  but  much  the  mo$it  plentiful  in  hot  countries, 
where  alone  a  comparatively  small  number  of  species  become 
trees.  In  many  cases  they  are  remarkable  for  the  large 
size  and  beautiful  colours  of  their  flowers,  which  are  how- 
ever fugitive,  expanding  for  a  single  day  only ;  the  great 
number  of  them  and  the  regularity  of  their  succession  dur- 
ing the  flowering  season  make  this  of  little  importance. 
Among  the  very  numerous  species  several  are  of  essential 
service  to  man.  As  emollients  they  are  well  known  in 
medical  practice,  the  Marsh-mallow  (Althsea  officinalis) 
being  one  of  the  most  useful  among  this  kind  of  remedial 
substances,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  whole  order  being 
capable  of  supplying  its  place.  The  hairy  covering  of  the 
seeds  of  the  various  species  of  Gossypium  forms  the  raw 


Gowyptum  tricuipidAlum. 
1,  a  MctloQ  of  a  corolla,  wSUi  adhering  moaadolpbous  itamens. 

cotton  SO  important  to  our  manufacturers.  Malva  tricus- 
pidata  is  used  by  the  negroes  in  the  West  Indies  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  soap.  The  seeds  of  Hibiscus  abelmoschus  arc 
warm  and  musky,  and  are  employed  in  perfumery  as  a 
substitute  for  musk ;  those  of  Hibiscus  esculentus  form  the 
ochra,  so  much  used  in  hot  countries  a§.ajau)^il| 
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gVedlent  in  toupt.  A  few  gpecies  are  acid,  especially 
Hibiscus  sabdanffa.  Finally  the  tenacious  fibres  pro- 
cured from  the  inner  bark  of  many  kinds  of  Malvaceous 
plants  form  a  good  description  of  cordage.  Hibiscus  elatus 
and  tiliaoeus,  and  several  kinds  of  Sida,  are  principally  used 
for  this  purpose. 

The  only  modern  systematical  account  of  the  genera  and 
species  of  the  order  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  De 
Candolle's  '  Prodromus  ;*  but  the  genera  have  been  since 
constructed  upon  principles  so  much  more  precise,  and  the 
number  of  species  has  oeen  so  very  considerably  increased, 
that  this  enumeration  is  of  little  use  at  present  There  is  a 
good  account  of  Indian  species  in  Wight  and  Arnott^s 
*  Prodromus  Florso  Peninsula)  Indio  Orientalis  ;*  of  Bra- 
xilian  species  in  Au^uste  de  St.  Hilaire*s  *Flora  Brazil iosMeri- 
dionalis ;'  and  of  Mexican  kinds  many  are  described  in  the 
various  volumes  of  the  *  LinntDa.'  A  few  African  species 
are  also  to  be  found  in  Guillemin  and  Perrottet's  *  Flora 
SenegambiflB,*  vol.  i. 

MALVERN,  MALVERN  HILLS. [Worcbstbrshirb.] 

MALWA.    [Hindustan,  p.  212.1 

MAMELUK6S,or  MEMLOOKS,anarae  derived  from 
an  Arabic  word  signifying  slaves,  was  that  of  a  mili- 
tary body  which  for  a  long  time  ruled  Eg}'pt.  The  Mem- 
looks  were  first  instituted  iu  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century  by  Malek  Salech,  grandson  of  Safadeen,  which  Sa- 
fadeen  was  the  brother  of  the  famous  Salah  Edeen,  the 
Koord,  the  founder  of  the  Eyoob  dynasty  of  the  sultans  of 
Egypt,  which  succeeded  the  Fatemides.  Malek  Salech 
purchased  many  thousands  of  slaves,  with  which  the  mar- 
kets of  Asia  were  then  glutted  in  couseauence  of  the  devas- 
tating wars  of  Gen^is  Khan.  He  cnose  chiefly  young 
natives  of  the  Caucasian  regions,  whom  he  trained  to  military 
exercises,  and  embodied  into  a  corps  of  1 2,000  men  called 
Meralooks.  This  corps,  by  its  discipline  and  distinct  orga- 
ni2ation,  became  formidable  to  its  masters.  In  1264  tne 
Menilooks  revolted  and  killed  Tooran  Shah,  the  last  prince 
of  the  Eyoobite  dynasty,  and  raised  to  the  throne  of  Egypt 
£1  Moez  Turkoman  Memlook.  El  Moez  was  murdered 
ill  12G1  by  another  Memlook  called  Baybers,  who  founded 
the  dynasty  of  the  Baharites,  which  conquered  S}'ria,  took 
Damascus,  and  put  an  end  to  the  domination  of  the  Abba- 
side  caliphs.  In  1 382  Doulet  el  Memlook  el  Borg6eh,  a 
Circassian  Memlook, overthrew  the  Babarite  dynasty,  and 
founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Circassian  Memlooks,  which, 
after  losing  all  the  conquests  of  the  Baharites  in  Asia  by  the 
hands  of  the  Ottomans,  continued  to  rule  Egypt  till  1517, 
when  Selim  I.,  sultan  of  the  Ottomans,  marched  into  Egypt, 
defeated  the  Memlooks  near  Heliopolis,  took  Cairo,  and 
put  to  death  Tomaun  Bey,  the  last  of  the  Circassian  dynasty, 
Selim  however  maintained  or  was  obliged  to  maintain  the 
Memlooks  as  a  military  aristocracy  in  Egypt.  The  Beys  of 
the  Memlooks,  twenty-four  in  number,  continued  to  be  the 
governors  of  as  many  districts,  though  subject  to  a  Pacha, 
appointed  by  the  Porte,  who  resided  at  Cairo.  The  beys  were 
elected  by  their  own  bodv.  [Egypt,  Modem  Hi9tory  q/l] 
This  aristocracy  continued  to  rule  almost  independent  of 
the  Porte  till  Bonaparte*s  invasion,  when  the  bulk  of  Mem* 
look  cavalry  was  destroyed  in  several  brilliant  but  useless 
charges  upon  the  French  squares  supported  by  artil- 
lery, at  the  battle  of  the  Pyramids,  in  July,  J  798.  [Bona- 
PARTK.]  The  remains  of  this  once  splendid  body  witn  their 
beys  retreated  into  Upper  Egypt.  After  the  English  and 
the  Turks  had  reconquered  Egypt  in  180),  the  Porte  was 
no  longer  inclined  to  allow  the  Memlooks  to  retain  their 
former  authority,  and  the  captain  Pacha  treacherously  mur- 
dered several  of  the  beys  whom  he  had  invited  to  a  confer- 
ence. At  last,  in  1811,  Mehemet  Ali,  pacha  of  E^pt,  by 
a  similar  contrivance,  destroyed  nearly  all  the  remainder  of 
them  in  the  citadel  of  Cairo.  A  few  escaped  into  Dongola, 
but  the  victorious  troops  of  the  Pacha  pursued  them, 
and  thev  are  now  extinct  as  a  body.  The  Memlooks  were 
recruitea  entirely  firom  Caucasian  slaves,  llie  oliice  of  bey 
was  not  hereditary,  but  elective  among  them.  Their  morals 
were  very  depraved:  they  were  rapacious  and  merciless, 
and  their  extinction  has  been  rather  an  advantage  than  a 
loss  to  humanity. 

MAMERS.    [Sarthb,] 

MAMMA'UA,  MAMMALS,  a  term  employed  by  Lin- 
n»us  to  designate  those  animals  which  suckle  their  young, 
and  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  far  preferable  to  the  term 
Mammiferet  generally  used  by  the  French  zoologists. 
Mammals  are  vertebrated  animals  whose  blood  )%  red  and 


warm,  and  whose  tyitem  of  cireulaftioii  is  doaUt; ' 
fcstus,  in  most  species,*  is  nourished  in  at«to  by  mm 
a  placenta ;  whose  young,  when  bom  al  the  , 
give  signs  of  life  at  their  birth,  and  are,  in  m  stale  ef  i 
afterwards  fed  with  milk  secreted  by  the  ma  mi—  «/  tk 
mother,  till  thev  are  old  enough  to  procsuw  Umht  iiod,  or  u 
have  it  supphed  from  other  souroea. 

Linneus,  who  makes  the  Mammalia  the  fint  rla«  «f  iW 
Animal  Kingdom,  gives  the  following  dstettjoa  i^fUmrt 
with  two  auricles  and  two  ventrides;  Uood  vmjrm.  nd. 
Lungs  respiring  reciprocally,  /on  incaBUMHir*  eu^ared. 
armed  with  teeth  in  most.  Peniw  intr^M  viTipaias^  lart^ 
feras.  Senses  :  tongue,  nostrils,  eyes,  ears,  f^i//«  ( laocii  i . 
Covering :  hairs,  &c  iSiippoff  (Fuleia):  four  fwc  csrrpt 
in  those  which  are  entirely  aquatic,  in  whiek  the  nosier  .or 
feet  are  bound  together  (com pedes)  into  tbe  fin  ei  tha  ta^. 
A  tail  in  most. 

This  class  Linneus  divides  into  orders,  nriact|nlly  mtaz 
on  the  basis  of  dentition.  His  name  (or  toe  mcisar  leacK  m 
primores ;  for  the  canine  or  cuspidate  teeth,  /« 
for  the  back  or  grinding  teeth,  molars. 

The  orders,  which  are  six  in  number,  are  < 
three  sections,  depending  on  the  nature  of  tbe  extrrtotiM 
1.  The  Unguiculata,  containing  the  orders  BmU,  H^trtt. 
PHmaies,  and  Fer^p.  2.  The  UngulcUa^  eocBpnamf  tt^ 
Belluee  and  Pecora.  3.  The  Muiicot  consisting  of  th«  «^r 
Cete  (Whales)  only. 

1.  The  Primates  consist  of  the  genera  Heow,  Srai. 
Lemur,  and  Vespertilio. 

2.  The  2^ru/a  comprise  the  genera  Klephas.Tnr;MAH*. 
Bradypus,  Myrmecopnaga,  Manis,and  Dasypoa. 

3.  Under  the  Ferie  are  arranged  the  eeoera  IVn. 
Canis,  Felis,  Viverra,  Mustela,  Untts>  DadBl|4iis,  T«2fa. 
Sorex,  and  Erinaceus. 

4.  The  Glires  embrace  the  genera  Hystrix,  Lepiu,Caif»r 
Mus,  Sciurus,  and  Noctilio. 

5.  The  Pecora  comprehend  the  genera  Camdns,  MaschA.-^ 
C^rvus,  Capra,  Ovis,  Bos. 

6.  To  the  Beliuce  belong  the  genera  Bqaas,  Ilipfafbt*' 
mus,  Sus,  and  Rhinoceros. 

And  7.  Under  the  order  Cete  are  acrangvd  tbe  gi^a 
Monodon,  Balssna,  Physeter,  and  Dclphinna. 

For  the  history  of  the  science  relating  to  tbe  asvaa^iaa  -: 
of  the  Mammalia  generally,  the  reader  is  re&rrW  la  \  * 
article  Mammalogy;  and  for  the  natural  lust«ry  atti  «vu- 
ization  of  the  beings  which  form  the  rhua,  lotbst  aruL« 
and  the  articles  Man,  Mammary  Glands  Dextiti  ^^  i* 
well  as  the  various  titles  referrible  to  tbe  ordos  tka*k^^, 
and  genera  belonging  to  the  class  in  this  work. 

MAMMA'LOGY,  a  hybrid  word,  the  rootA  bmcf  4emr . 
from  the  Latin  and  the  (ireek.    AocordlngK  M.  Ek  iwm 
has  proposed  the  term  Mastology^  and  M.  de  BUion-lr  ij- 
of  Mastozoology,  as  being  entirely  of  Greek  or^*4.  «■ 
therefore  of  more  legitimate  construction.     VicwoskAr'  • 
as  the  word  is,  the  term  Mammalogy  is  in  socb  ccocn*  •■• 
by  the  zoologists  of  England  and  France,  tkai  it  cec^  •- 
be  less  objectionable  to  retain  it,  with  aU  its  faiUt^  t&aa  •• 
attempt  to  supersede  it  by  another  word«  wbidu  tkoack  - 
may  be  more  correct,  would  be  comparatirely  vasy  LA' . 
known. 

Mammalogy  then  is  the  science  which  has  km  iu  ^wr: 
the  study^ana  classification  of  animals  with  wttmmm^  ^ 
teats,  that  is  to  say,  Man,  and  quadrupeds  properiy  seeat*^ 
including  the  quadrumanous  animals  and  wLala*. 

The  objects  of  this  science  are  numerically  wnA  \tm 
than  those  which  constitute  the  other  cUssea  of  9 
beings ;  their  bulk,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  < 
generally  speaking  of  greater  volume,  and  thctr  i 
IS  more  readily  laid  open  by  the  knife  of  tlte  u 
whilst,  with    the  exception  of   those  passages  fay  «^. 
nature  gradually  passes  from  one  form  to  anoilMc.Ar 
differences  are  more  strongly  marked.    Their  haU&   t 
are  better  known,  and  consequently  tbey  aflbcd 
fur  classification  capable  of  a  comparativel>  certain  \ 
ment 

To  a  certain  extent  the  knowledge  of  mammalia  aoJ  i^^ 
nominal  distinctions,  as  regards  their  habits  ■nd  Murti  i 
uses,  must  have  been  of  the  earliest  date.  Tbe  HqI«  Scr-» 
tures  abound  with  passages  to  confirm  this  stal«siea4«  J,  J*- 
deed  it  needed  confirmation.  Antient  monuments  taiv  L  4, 
anterior  to  the  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Rnmana,  ■!<«-«« 
the  same  language.    When  we  oome  down  tv  ihm  ts^  ,/ 

•  A  jOacMiU  doc*  Ml  exist  UUMMMvn^aMlltoiaMM 
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Aristotle,  we  find  that  the  science  had  not  proceeded  further 
than  a  knowledge  of  the  external  and  internal  structure  of 
these  animals,  without  any  attempt  at  a  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  them.*  If  we  descend  lower,  we  find  the  science 
in  the  same  state,  whether  we  consult  the  works  of  Pliny, 
or  of  the  other  antient  writers  who  followed  Aristotle. 

Conrad  Gesner,  though  he  treated  of  the  Mammalia 
alphabetically  in  his 'History  of  Quadrupeds' (1551),  finally 
divided  them  into  groups,  such  as  Monkeys,  Horses,  Deer, 
Oxen,  &C.,  as  indeed  he  did  with  regard  to  the  oviparous 
quadrupeds  (Tortoises,  Lizards,  Frogs,  &c.). 

Aldrovandus,  Jonston,  and  the  rest  of  that  class  of  mam- 
malogists,  seem  to  have  followed  Cresner  as  closely  as  the 
antient  writers  followed  Aristotle. 

The  first  great  step  in  system  was  made  hy  our  country- 
man John  Ray,  in  his  *  Synopsis  Methodica  Animalium ' 
(1693),  wherein  he  separated  the  Mammalia  into  two  great 
classes,  the  Ungulated,  or  Hoofed  animals,  and  the  Unffui- 
culaledt  or  animals  with  nails  or  claws. 

The  Ungulated  class  are  divided  into — 1,  the  SolipedeSt 
as  the  horse ;  2,  quadrupeds  with  a  divided  hoof  properly  so 
called,  as  the  ox  or  sheep ;  and  3,  quadrupeds  which  have 
the  feet  divided  into  more  than  two  narts,  as  the  elephant. 

The  animals  with  a  divided  hoof  are  again  subdivided 
into  two  sections:  1,  those  which  do  not  ruminate»aB  the 
the  hog ;  2,  Ruminants,  which  last  consist  of  four  genera. 
Sheep,  Goats,  Stags  or  Deer,  and  Oxen. 

Those  of  the  Unguiculated  Mammals  which  have  the 
nails  wide  and  j'esembling  those  of  roan,  such  as  the  Apes 
or  Monkeys,  are  separated  from  those  which  have  the  nails 
sharp  and  narrow.  These  last  he  separates  into  those  which 
have  a  bifid  foot,  as  the  Camels,  and  into  those  which  have 
a  raultifid  foot,  which  he  names  Fissipedes, 

The  Fissipedes  are  subdivided  into — 1,  the  Analogous 
group,  which  have  more  than  two  incisor  teeth  in  each  jaw, 
as  the  Lions  or  Great  CJats,  the  Dogs,  &c,  or  two  incisors 
only,  as  the  Beaver,  the  Hares,  the  Guinea  Pigs,  theSauir- 
rels,  the  Marmots,  &c. ;  2,  the  Anomalous  group,  which 
have  no  teeth  at  all,  as  the  Tamandua,  and  other  Ant-eaters 
[Ant-eater,  vol.  i.].  or  which  have  teeth  difl^ering  in  form, 
in  number,  and  position  from  those  of  the  other  Mammals, 
as  the  Hedgehogs,  Armadillos,  Moles,  Sloths,  &c. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  allude  to 
the  authors,  and  they  were  not  few,  who  entered  upon  this 
branch  of  the  science  after  Ray.  Of  these  Seba  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  principal,  and  his  work  is  justly 
appreciated  for  the  number,  and.  generally  speaking,  for 
I  he  accuracy  of  the  well-executed  plates  which  illustrate 
bis  voluminous  work.  But  there  now  arose  one  who  was 
eminently  distinguished  from  the  crowd  of  zoological  au- 
thors. Linneeus,  an  outline  of  whose  system  we  have 
already  given  [Mammalia],  fixed  the  science  upon  a  basis 
which  his  penetrating  genius  immediately  saw  was  the  se- 
cure one.  He  may  he  said  to  have  invented  a  language 
admirahly  adapted  for  the  wants  of  that  science;  and  it  is 
in  this  department  that  the  ereat  Swedish  naturalist  shines 
preeminently  as  a  zoologist.  In  vain  was  the  splendid  genius 
or  Buffon  arrayed  against  him  and  his  pupils ;  in  vain  did 
Klein,  who  seemed  to  live  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
attack  the  Swede,  publish  his  'Quadrupedum  Dispositio 
brevisque  Historia  Naturalis*  (1751),  wherein  he  separated 
the  Mammalia  into  two  groups,  the  Ungulated  and  Ungui- 
culated, each  consisting  of  five  families ;  in  vain  did  Bris- 
son  ( 1 756)  publish  his  'Animal  Kingdom  divided  into  eleven 
classes,*  containing  eighteen  orders  and  forty-two  genera, 
some  of  the  latter  well  defined  and  still  admitted ;  the  phi- 
losophical system  of  Linneus  daily  gained  ground,  and  at 
leneth  hecame  almost  the  universal  language  of  zoology. 

About  a  year  before  the  death  of  Linueus  (1777)  Erxle- 
ben  published  his  '  Systema  Regni  Animalis.*  It  contained 
several  new  cenera,  as  for  example  Rtpio,  Cercopithecus, 
Cebus,  Callithrix  (all  at  the  expense  of  the  great  Linnsean 
genus  Simia),  Lutra,  Cavia,  Glis,SpalaXf  Dtpus,  Antilope, 
and  Hydrochaerus,  ^  of  which  are  still  retamed ;  ind  in- 
deed his  work,  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  student, 
seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  further  development  of 
the  Linnocan  system,  and  of  the  principles  contained 
therein. 

The  excellencies  of  the  work  last  mentioned  are  stron;^ 
contrasted  with  the  edition  of  the '  Systema  NatursD  *  whicl 
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Gmelin  gave  to  the  world  in  1 788.  It  is  not  passing  a  severe 
judgment  to  characterise  it  as  a  jumble  of  all  that  had  been 
previously  contributed  to  this  department  of  zoology,  and  a 
farrago  of  species  heaped  togetner,  without  care,  and  in 
many  instances  without  inquiry.  The  student  whose  lot  it 
may  be  to  follow  out  the  synonyms  of  the  Mammalia  will 
perceive  in  what  a  labyrinth  he  gets  involved  as  soon  as  he 
sets  to  work  upon  the  names  and  references  which  swell  out 
the  'Systema  Naturse'  from  the  neat  proportions  which 
graced  it  when  it  left  the  hand  of  Linnnus,  to  the  undigested 
and  overladen  mass  which  Gmelin  has  made  it. 

Previously  to  this  visitation,  a  work  of  a  very  different 
character  had  made  its  appearance.  In  1780  Professor 
Storr  published  his  •  Prodromus,'  which  gave  a  direction 
to  those  employed  in  classifying  the  Mammalia  still  in 
a  great  measure  followed.  He  divided  the  class  into 
three  Phalanxes:  the  first  consisting  of  those  Mammals 
which  have  feet  proper  for  walking ;  the  second,  of  those 
whose  feet  are  fin-shaped,  but  with  distinct  toes;  and  the 
third,  of  those  which  nave  true  fins  without  any  apparent 
toes.  These  phalanxes  are  separated  into  cohorts,  orders, 
tribes,  sections,  and  genera ;  and  the  system  is  well  worthy 
the  deep  attention  of  the  reader. 

Boddaert  ( 1 785),  in  his  *  Elenchus  Animalium,*  divided  the 
Mammtflia  into  two  great  groups,  the  Terrestrial  and  the 
Aquatic.  In  the  first  ( Terrestria)  he  placed—L  The  Un- 
guiculaied  Mammals  divided  into  two  sections,  a.  The 
Quadrumania ;  fi.  The  Unguiculata  with  long  claws  (Sloth, 
Bats,  Armadillos,  Pangolins,  and  other  Ant-eaters).  II. 
The  Carnivorous  Mammals  (Ferae).  III.  The  Rodent 
Mammals  (Glires).  IV.  The  Ruminants.  V.  UngukUa 
not  ruminants  (Hog,  Horse,  Tapir,  Rhinoceros,  and  Ele- 
phant). 

In  the  2nd  group  (Aquaiilia)  were  arranged  the  Hippo- 
potamus, Beaver,  Otter,  Walrus,  the  Seals  and  Dugongs, 
and  the  Manatee.  Not  to  detain  the  reader  with  the  Ana- 
tomical System  of  M.  Vicq-d'Azyr,  which  broke  up  the 
Mammalia  into  fifteen  classes  and  thirty-eight  genera,  and 
is  seldom  referred  to,  we  proceed  to  notice  the  system  of  Blu- 
menbach,  who  separated  the  Mammalia  into  nine  orders. 

1.  Bimana  (Man).  II.  Quadrumana  (Apes,  Monkeys,  and 
Macaucos).  III.  Chiroptera  (Bats).  iV.  Digitata,  con- 
sisting of  three  sections,  the  Rodents  (Glires),  the  Carnivor- 
ous (FersB),  and  the  Edentata  (Bruta).  V.  Solidungula 
(Horse,  &c.).  VI.  Bisulca  (Ruminants).  VII.  Multungula 
(Hog,  Tapur,  Elephant,  Rhinoceros,  &c.).  VUI.  /Wmt- 
pedut  consisting  of  three  sections,  viz.  the  Rodent  Palmi- 
pedes (Glires,  Beavers),  the  Carnivorous  Palmipedes  (Seals, 
Otters),  and  the  Edentate  Palmipedes  (Bruta,  Omithorhyn- 
chus.  Walruses,  Dugongs).    IX.  The  Cetacea  (Whales). 

In  1 798  Cuvier  published  his  Elementary  Table  of  Ani- 
mals, which  was  afterwards  further  developed  in  his  Ana- 
tomic Compar6e  and  the  Rhgne  Animal,  The  method  of 
this  great  zoologist  bears  considerable  resemblance  in  some 
of  its  parts  to  the  '  Prodromus*  of  Storr,  as  Cuvier  himself 
remarks :  it  is  so  generally  adopted  that  we  shall  presently 
give  it  in  detail. 

M.  Desmarest  (1 804— 'Dictionnaire  d*Histoire  Naturelle*). 
principally  taking  Cuvier  and  Storr  for  his  guides,  divided 
the  Mammalia  into  three  great  sections,  f.  The  Ungui- 
culated Mammalia.  II.  The  Hoofed  Mammalia  (Mammi- 
fires  li  sabots).  III.  The  Finned  Mammalia  (Mammiflres  i 
nageoires),  containing  the  orders  Amphibia,  Seals,  Walruses, 
Dugongs,  Sec,  and  &tacea  (Whales).  Our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  enter  at  length  into  the  classification  of  M. 
besmarest,  which  should  however  be  carefully  perused  oy 
the  student. 

We  now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  reader  Cuvier's  arrange- 
ment after  it  had  received  the  benefit  of  the  joint  labours  of 
M.  Geoffrey  and  himself,  and  as  it  finally  left  his  hands  in 
his  last  edition  of  the  *  Rdgne  AnimaL' 

Class  Mammifires. 

Order  1.  Bimana,    Man. 

Order  II.  Quadrumana.     Two  families.      1.  Apes  and 
Monkeys  (Simia,  linn.).    2.  Macaucos  (Lemur,  Linn.). 
Order  III.  Camassiers.     Family  1.  Cheiroptera  (Bats). 

2.  Insectivora  (Hedgehogs.  T^nrecs.  Tupaia.  Shrews 
Mygale.     Chrysochloris.    Talpa.     Condylura.     Scalops). 

3.  'Oimivora.  Tribe  1.  Plantigrades.  Bears  (Ursus,  Linn.). 
Raccoons  (Procyon,  Storr.).  Panda  (Ailurus,  F.  Cuv.). 
Benturongs  (Ictides,  Valenciennes).  Coatis  (Nasua,  Storr) 
Kinkigous  or  Pottoa?  (Cercoleptes,  lUiger).  Badgers  (Melei» 
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Storr).  Gluttont  (Oulo,  Storr).  Rateli.  Tribe  3.  Di|p- 
tigradec  Martins  (Mustela.  Linn.).  Skunkn  (Mephitii, 
Cuv.).  Ottert  (Lutnu  Slorr).  Dog«  (Canis,  Linn.).  CiveU 
(Viverra).  Genets  (Genetta,  Cuv.).  Paradoxurus.  Ichneu- 
mons (Herpestes,  Illiger).  Suricates  (Ryinna,  llliger>i 
Crossarclius.  Proteles.  The  last  subdivision  of  the  Digi- 
tigrades  is  composed  of  the  Hynnas  (Hynna.  Storr),  and 
the  Cats  (Felis,  Linn.),  hi  which  last  the  sanffuinary  develop- 
ment is  at  its  height  Tribe  3.  Amphibia.  The  Seals 
(Phoca,  Linn.).    The  Walruses  (Trichechus,  Linn.). 

Onler  IV.  Marwpiaiia,  Subdivision  1.  Opossums  (Di- 
delphis,  Linn.,  including Cheironectes,  Illiger,  and  Thyla- 
cinus  and  Phasc4>gale,  Temminck).  Dasyurus  (Geoffroy). 
Perameles  (Geoffroy).  Subdivision  2.  Phalangista  (Cuv.), 
includini;  the  true  Phalangers  (Balantia,  Illiger)  and  the 
Hying  Phalangers  (Petaurus,  Shaw ;  Phalangista,  Illiger). 
Subdivision  3.  The  Potoroos,  or  Kangaroo  Rats  (Hypsiprym- 
nus,  Illiger).  The  Kanguroos  (Macropus,  Shaw;  Halma- 
turus,  Illiger).  The  Koalas  (Lipurus,  Gddfuss;  Phasco- 
laictos,  Blainville).     PhaMK>lomys  (Geoffroy). 

Order  V.  Rodentia.  The  Squirrels  (Sciurus,  Linnieus, 
including  Tan^ia?  Illiger;  Pteromys  and  Cheiromys,  Cu- 
vicr).  The  Rats  (Mus,  LinnoDUs,  including  Arctomys, 
Gmelin ;  Sperroophilus,  F.  Cuvier).  The  Souslik  (Cyno- 
mys  of  Rafinesque) ;  Myoxus,  Gmelin ;  Echimys,  Geoffroy 
(Loncheres,  Illiger);  Hydromys,  Geoffroy;  Capromys,  Des- 
marest.  The  Mts  properly  so  called,  Mus,  Cuv.  The  Jer- 
billes,  Gerbillus,  Desmarest;  Meriones,  Illiger;  Meriones, 
F.  Cuvier.  The  Hamsters,  Crioetus,  Cuv.,  and  Arvicola, 
Lac^nMe.  The  Ondatras,  Fisher,  F.  Cuv.  The  Field  Rate 
and  Mice,  Arvicola,  Cuv.,  Hypudeeus,  Illiger.  The  Lem- 
mings, Georychus,  Illiger ;  Otomys,  F.  Cuv.  The  Jerboas, 
Dipus,  Gmelin ;  Helamys,  F.  Cuv. ;  Pedetes,  Illiger ;  Spalax, 
Guldenstadt;  Bathyergus,  Illiger;  C^mys,  Rafinesque ; 
Pseudostoma,  Say;  Axomys,  Lichtenstein ;  Diplostoma, 
Rafinesque.  The  Beavers  (Castor,  Linnieus).  Myopota- 
mus,  Commerson.  The  Porcupines  (Hystrix,  Linneeus,  in- 
oludmg  the  Ursons,  Er^tisons  of  F.  Cuv.,  and  the  Coend- 
ous,  Synetheres  of  F.  Cuv.).  The  Hares  (Lepus,  Dnnieus, 
including  Laf^omys,  Cuvier).  The  Capybara,  UydrochcBrus, 
Erxleben.  The  Guinea  Pigs  (Ancefna,  F.  Cuv.,  Cavia, 
Illiger,  including  Keradon,  F.  Cuv.).  The  Agoutis  (Chlo- 
romys,  F.  Cuv.,  Dasyprocta,  Illioer).  The  Pacas  (Coelo- 
genys,  F.  Cuv.) ;  and  the  Chinchillas. 

Order  VI.  Edentata,  Tribe  I.  Tardigrades.  The  Sloths* 
(Bradypus,  Linnieus,  including  Acheus.  F.  Guv.).  Tribe 
2  Ordinary  EdentaU.  The  Armadillos  (Dasvpus,  Lin- 
nftus).  and  the  subgenus  Chlamyphorus,  Harlan.  The 
Aard-Vark  (Orycteropus,  Geoffroy).  The  Ant-Eaten  (My r^ 
meoophaea,  LinnsBus).  The  Pangolins  (Manis,  Linnseus). 
Tribe  3.  The  Monotremes.  The  Echidna,  Cuv.  (Tachy- 
giossus,  Illiger),  and  the  Ornithorhynchus,  Blumen.  (Platy- 
pus, Shaw.). 

Order  VII.  Pachydermata,  Family  1.  Proboscidians. 
Elephants  (Elephas,  Linnseus)  and  Mastodonst  (Mastodon, 
Cuvier).  Family  2.  Ordinary  Pachydermata.  Hippopota- 
mus (Linn.).  The  Hogs  (Sus,  Linnieus,  including  Phasco- 
cheres,  F.  Cuvier,  and  Dicotyles,  Cuv.).  Anoplotherium 
(Cuv.,  extinct).  The  Rhinoceroses  (Rhinoceros,  LinnsDus). 
The  Damans  (Hyrax,  Hermann).  PalJDotherium  (Cuv., 
extinct).  Lophiodon  (Cuv.,  extinct).  The  Tapirs  (Tapir, 
LinnnusX  Family  3.  Solipeda.  The  Horses,  &c  (Equus, 
Linn.). 

Order  VTIL  i?ttimmjn/fa(Pccora,Linn»us).  No  Horns. 
The  Camels  (Camelus,  Linnnus,  including  the  Uamas, 
Auchenia,  Illiger).  The  Musks  (Moschus,  Lmnnus).  *  * 
True  Home  shed  penodicaily.  The  Stags  or  Deer  (Cervu3, 
Linnaus).  •  •  •  Ptrsiatent  Hams.  The  Giraffe  (Camelo- 
pardalis,  Linn«us).  •  •  ♦  •  Hollow  Home,  The  Ante- 
lopes  (Antilope).  The  GoaU  (Capra,  Linn«us).  The  Sheep 
(Ovis,  Linn«us).    The  Oxen  (Bos,  Linnaus). 

Order  IX.  Cetacea.  FamUy  I.  Herbivorous  Cetacea. 
The  Manatees  (Manatus,  Cuvier).  The  Dugongs  (Halicore, 
Illiger).  Rvtina  (Illiger).  FamQy  2.  Ordinary  Cetacea. 
The  Dolphins  (Dclphinut,  Linn.,  including  Delphinus, 
Cuvier,  Delphinorhynchus,  Blainville).  The  Porpoises  (Pbo- 
c»na*  Cuv.).  Delphinapterus,  Lac^p^e,  Hyperoodon,  Lac6- 
pede.    Tbe^  Narwhals  (Monodon,  Linnnus).    The  Cacba- 

•U  lihtfrvUMianrWnMatloMtlMMctiDet  ^mtn.  Mf^Mibtrfua  and  If  •- 
tt??T**  ^.***"'  *^''*'  **>*»  <IUR««M*«.  wiJ  obwrvlug  tbAt  ihe  former,  thouih 
fckM.tkuU  vvryUw  ttetUln.  vaiito  tiw  MaliM.  «mI  inoUnM.  »  WtW 
>«*<tf«k>ilMMoii,puU/tolk>ttotl».aii4yvtlytoiW«M«Mik  "*'"** 


lots  (Pkys«tar,  Linnsot).    The  WhakboM  WImIm  cl^ 
IsDna,  linnnus,  including  Balsneptera,  LacipMe). 

Illi|^r  (181 1 ),  in  his '  Prodromua  Systcmatts  Mm 
et  Avium,*  divided  the  Mammalia  into  louyuen 
thirty-nine  families,  and  one  hundred  and  tv«fct}-A«e 
genera,  most  of  which  last  are  obar«cieha»4  v«ii  nat 
neatness.  We  have  only  room  for  a  mere  sketck  eriW 
system,  which  has  oonsiuerable  merit. 

Order  I.  Breda  (Man). 

Order  II.  Pallicata,  Family  8.  QoadnioiaiM  I Af«a  aal 
Monkeys).  Family  3.  Prosimia  (the  Ltnun.  &«.)  Fmm£if 
4.  Maorutarsi  (Taraiecs,  OalagOb  &€.).  FaoiOy  5.  Lepti»- 
dactyle  (Cheiromys).  Family  6.  MarMipiatia  (sirayt  iJm 
Potoroos  and  Kangaroos). 

Order  III.  Sodientio.  Family  7.  Salieotaa  (Hyfaiftym- 
nus  and  Hahnaturus,  Potoroea  and  KaofuoM). 

Order  IV.  Pfineiculantia.  Fam.  8.  Maeiopoda  Uer^ 
boas,  &0.).  Fam.  9.  Atfilia  (Myoxua,  the  8q«imlik  aa4 
Pteromys).  Fam.  10.  Murina  (Marmotab  Haast«cs,  tUt^ 
&C.).  Fam.  11.  Cunicularia  (Lemminn,  Hypadvai^  ftc^. 
Fam.  12.  Palmipeda  (Hydromys  and  BeavenDu  Fms.  Ijl 
Aculeatea  (Porcupines  and  Lonchcfes,  or  Idunys^  Fua. 
U.  DuplicidentaU  (Harei»  &c).  Fam.  lA.  8«buic^alata 
(Paca,  Agoutis,  Guinea  Pigs,  Capybaim). 

Order  V.  Multunjculata.  Fam.  U«  I  amnnM*" 
(Hyrax,  &c).  Fam.  17.  Proboaeidea  (SUfilMiita).  PW 
18.  Nasicomia  (Rhinoceroses).  Fam.  19.  Oban  (Bifp*- 
potamus).  Fam.  SO.  Nasuu  (Tspiit).  Fam  tl  fhtijin 
(Hogs). 

Order  VI.    Sohdungula.    Fun.  89.  (Hona,  Ise) 

Order  VIL  Bieulca,  Fam.  23.  Tykipoda  (Cteds  wuk 
Llamas).  Fam.  24.  Devexa  (Giraflb).  Fan.  tS.  fktiwft 
(Deer  and  Musks).  Fam.  26.  Cavieornia  (ilnTnlnpw/tisaTi, 
and  Oxen). 

Order  VIII.  Tardigrada.  Fam.  27.  Tardigrada  (ffhtk. 
tridactylous  and  bidactyloiis,  Sloth-Bear  or  Proelul w). 

Order  IX.  Effodieniia.  Fam.  28.  CmgaUta  (Aia»- 
dillos).  Fam.  29.  Vermillnguia  (Aard-Vark,  Ant-Kats* 
and  Pangolins). 

Order  X.  Eeptantia,  Fam.  30.  Replantia  (MoooCr««« 
and  Pamphractus,  which  last  is  no  mammal,  bat  atart««eX 

Order  XL  Volitantia,  Fam.  31.  DmopUra  (GalM- 
pithecus).     Fam.  32.  Cheiroptera  (BaU). 

Order  XII.  Faiculata,  Fam.  33.  Subterraoea  (H«%»- 
hogs.  Shrews  Moles,  &e.).  Fam.  34.  Plaotmada  iKaii»> 
jou,  Coatis,  Raccoon.  Glutton,  Badgeia,  and  Bean).  Fern. 
35.  Sanguinaria  (Fennec,  Dogs,  Hyenas,  Cata^  Ctv«ta.a^ 
Suricate).  Fam.  36.  Gracilia  (Ichneumons,  Sknnks,  Waa- 
sels.  Otters). 

Order  XHL  Pinnipedia.  Fam.  37.  PEnnipcdk  (Bmh 
and  Walruses). 

Order  XIV.  Natantia,  Fam.  38.  Sirvnia  (Mamta^ 
Dugong,  and  Rvtina).  Fam.  39.  Cata  (Whalateoa  Wkda^ 
Narwhals.  Cachaloto,  Dolphins,  &c). 

M.  de  Blainville  (1816)  divided  the  Mammtfhm  Ms  tw^ 
subclasses.  1.  The  Monodelphes,  conUintag  the  mx  ' 
Quadrumana,  Camassiers.  Edentata,  Rodantu,  Grara 
and  Ongulogrades.  2.  The  Didelphee.  All  the  eitm  tf 
the  Monodelphee,  with  the  exception  of  the  ftnuth  and  li^ 
are  subdivided  into  the  Nonffoi  and  Ammatom,  aad  sa  m 
the  subclass  of  Didelphes,  the  Normal  forma  bttnf  tka  C^ 
naeeiere  and  Rongeurs,  and  the  Anomaknia  ffAJM  4m 
burrowing)  and  Omithorhynehus  (for  awimminitv  M.  tfe 
Blainville  observes  that  it  may  be  that  tha  CHmem  \ 
form  a  separate  order  or  degree  of  ofganlsation ; 
XhtEehidn€e  and  OmithorH^nehi  may  oiaka  a  < 


In  1825  Mr.  Gray  published  his '  Outltna  of  an  AtHMt 
at  the  Disposition  of  Mammalia  intoTri^  and  FMfa^ 
with  a  List  of  the  Genera  apparently  appertainte  la  ^A 
Tribe.'  For  the  details  we  must  refer  thn  naifii  U  *a 
•  Annals  of  Philosophy  •  (vol.  xxvL),  oontninffoarael^ 
mere  sketch  of  the  orders,  fkmiliasi  and  «M^fr1^«^^tT 


by  *  (vol.  xxvL),  oontninff  oaraehai  «•  a 
Bra,  fkmiliasi  and  «"»>frin*ltas 

(  1.  Teeth  of  the  throe  dittinet  aort%  and  fonwvaeatt- 

tinuous  ieriee. 

Order  L    Prhnatea  (Llnn.X 
• 
Anthropomorpboiii. 
Family  1.  Homimdee.  Subfkmilies:  I.  HominiaadfaMi 
2.  Simiina  (Apes).    3.  Presbytina  (Presb>1aa).    4. 
pitbecMia  (C^ercopithaoaa,  8tc).    5.  Cyaoc^pbalim  ^C 
cephalus  and  Papio). 

Digitized  by  \^jvjvjwi\^ 
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Fam.  2.  Sarigmd^.  Bubfam.  I.  Mycetina  (Myeetes). 
2.  Atelina  (Ateles,  &c.).  3.  Callithricina  (Cebus).  4.  8a- 
l^inina  (Saguinus,  &c.)*  y  Harpalina*  (Jacchus  and 
Mklas). 

*  *  Quadrupedoid. 

Fam.  8.     Lemuritke,     Subfam.  1.  Lemurina  (Lemtir). 

2.  Lichaootina  (Indris,  Licbanotus).  3.  Loridina  (Loris, 
Nycticebus).  4.  Galagonina  (OtoUcnus.  &c.).  5.  Tarsina 
(Tartius).     6.  Cbeiroinina  (Cbeiromys). 

Fam.  4.     GaleopiihecicU^,    Galeopitbecus. 
Faro.  5.     Vespertilionid€e,      Subfam.   1.    tlbinolopbina 
(Megaderma,  &c.).    2.  Pbyllostomina  (Pbyllostomus,  &c.). 

3.  Pteropiiia  (Pteropus,  &c.).  4.  Noctilionina  (Noctllio, 
&c).    5.  Vespertilionina  (Vespertilio,  BarbasUdlus,  &c.). 

Order  IL    Fene  (Linn.)* 

*  Cutting-teetb  tix  above  and  below ;  grinders  of  tbree 
sorts. 

Fam.  1.  Felida,  Subfam.  1.  Hynnina  (Hyiena  and 
Protelet).  S.  Felina  (Felts,  Lyncus,  Prionodon).  S.  Mus- 
teltna  (Putorius,  &c.,  and  Lutra).  4.  Viverrina  (Yiverra, 
&c).    &,  Canina  (Canis,  Fennecas,  Lycaon). 

Fam.  2.  Ursida.  Subfam.  1.  Ursina  (Ursus,  &c.).  2. 
Procyonina  (Procyon,  &c.).  3.  Gulonina  (Gtilo,  &e.).  4. 
Myadinat  (Myadus).    5.  Taxina  (Meles). 

*  *  Cutting-teetb  various  (rarely  six  above  and  below) ; 
grinders  of  two  sorts,  fklse  and  tubercular. 

Fam.  3.  Talpid^g.  Subfkm.  1.  Talpina  (Talpa).  2. 
Chrysochlorina  (Condylura,  &c.).  3.  Soricina  (Sorex,  My- 
gale).  4.  Erinacina  (Erinaceus).  5,  Tenrecina  (Tenrecus). 
6?  Tupaina  (Tupaia). 

Fam.  4.  Didelphid^^.  Subfkm.  1.  Maoropina  (Macro- 
pus,  &e.).  2.  Phalangistina  (Acrobata,  Petaurus,  &c.).  3. 
Phaseolomina  (Pbascobmvs).  4.  Didelphina  (Didelpbis, 
Cheironectes).  5.  Dasyurina  (Peracyon,  Dasyurus,  I^aa- 
cogale).     6.  Peramelina  (Perameles  and  Isodon). 

Fam.  5.  Phocidt&,  Subftun.  1.  Stenorhynctna  (Pela- 
gios,  Stenorbynchus).  2.  Phocina(Phoca).  3.  Snhydrina 
(Enhydra).  4.  Otariina  (Otaria,  Platyrbyncbus).  5. 
Stemmotopina  (Stemmotopus  and  Macrorhinus). 

i  2.  Teeth  not  of  tbree  sorts»  or  not  forming  a  continuous 
series. 

Order  III.    Cete  (Linn.). 
^  Skin  smooth  without  any  hair  or  whiskers. 
Fam.  1.    BdUBfdda,     Subfom.  1.   Balsenina  (Balnna, 
Balsanoptera).    2.  Pbyseterina  (Physalus,  Physeta,  Cato- 
don). 

Fam.  2.  D€lphimdm,  Subfkm.  1.  Delphinina  (Delphiflns, 
Delphinorhynehus).    2.  Phoctenina  (PhocsDna,  &c.). 

*  *  Skin  rather  hairy,  whiskers  distinct ;  grinders  flat- 


Fam-  S.     TricheddiB.    Tricheeus. 

Fam.  4.    ManatidiB.    Manatus. 

Fam.  5.    Halieoridte,    Halicora,  Stellems. 

Order  IV.    Glires  (Linn.). 

*  Fur  with  soattered  larger  hairs  or  sjHnes ;  tail  spiny  or 
acalv. 

Fam.  1.  Murida.  Subfam.  1.  Murina  (Mm,  &e.).  2. 
Hydremina  (Hydromys).  3.  Ondatrina  (Ondatra).  4.  Cat- 
torina  (CJaator,  Osteopora).    5,  Echvmina  (Echymys,  &c). 

Fam.  2.    Histricid€t.    Hystrix,  &o. 

*  *  Fur  nearly  equally  soft ;  tail  none,  or  hairy. 

Fam.  3.  Leporidm.  Subfam.  1.  Leporina  (Lepns).  2. 
Lagoroina  (Lagomys).  3.  Caviina  (Cavia,  Kerodon).  4. 
Hydrocherina  (Hydrochmrus).  5.  Dasyporoina  (C^nlo- 
geoys,  &c.). 

Fam.  4.  Jerboidcf.  Subfam.  1.  Pedestina  (Pedestes). 
2.  Dipina  (Dipus,  Meriones  (F.  Cuv.,  not  Illiger).  3.  Ger- 
billina  (GerbiUus).  4.  Myoxina  (Myoxns).  5,  Sciurina 
(Seiuroptenia.  Sciurus,  &a). 

Fam.  5.  AMpoladdm.  Subfam.  1.  Aspalaeina  (Orye- 
tems,  &c).  2.  Lemmina  (Arvioola,  Lemmus,  &c).  3. 
Crioetimi  (Crioetus).  4.  Pseudoetomina  (Pseudostoma, 
&c.).    5.  Arotomina  (Aretomys,  Spermophilus). 

Order  Y.    Ungulata  (Ray).    Bmta,  Pecora,  Belluft 

(Linn.). 
^  Two  middle  toes  large,  equal ;  bones  of  the  metacarpua 
ind  metatarsus  united. 
Fam.  1.  BotmUe,    (Horns  persistent.)  Subfiun,  1.  Bovina 

MycUin«>.    Dtydont? 


(Bos,  Ovis,  Capra,  Antilocapra,  Antilope,  Catoblepas).  2. 
Camelopardina  (Camelopanialis).  (Horns  none,  or  decidu- 
ous.) 3.  CJamelina  (Camelus  and  Auchenia).  4.  Moschina 
(Moschus  and  Mcmina).  5.  Orvina  (Cervus,  Muntjaccus, 
&c.). 

Fam.  2.    Equidm.    Equus  (Linn.).    Asinus  (Gray). 

*  *  Toes  three,  four,  or  Hve  to  each  foot,  nearly  equal ; 
teeth  nearly  in  one  series. 

Fam.  3.  Elephantida.  (Noso  extended  into  a  tiunk.) 
Subfam.  1.  Elephantina  (Elephas,  Mastodon).  2.  Tapirina 
(Tapirus,  Lophiodon,  Palssotberium).  (Nose  not  produced 
into  a  trunk.)  3.  Rhinocerina  (Rhinoceros,  Hyrax,  Lipura 
and  Elasmotherium,  Anoplotherium,  &c.).  4.  Suina(Sus, 
fitc).     5.  Hippopotamina  (Hippopotamus). 

Fam.  4.  Daiypidw,  (Body  covered  with  scales  and  ar- 
mour, revolute.)  Subfam.  1.  Manina  (Manis,  Dasypus, 
&c).   (Body  hairy  or  spinous,  not  convolute.)    3.  Oryctero- 

gina  (Orycteropus).   4.  Myrmecophagina  (Myrmecophagus, 
:c.).     5.  Ornithorh^nchina  (Echidna,  Omithorhynchus). 

Fam.  5.  Bradyptd€g»  Bradypus,  CholsDpus,  Megathe- 
rium, Megalonyx. 

Mr.  Gray  then  exhibits  the  manner  in  which  the  orders 
appear  to  be  connected  together,  and  the '  Tjrpical '  and 
'  Annectant  Groups'  of  each  order. 

Mr.  Swainson,  who  does  not  admit  Man  into  the  zoologi- 
cal circle  for  reasons  stated  in  his 'Natural  History  and 
Classification  of  Quadrupeds  *  (1836),  gives  in  the  third  part 
of  his  book  an  arrangement  of  'The  Class  Mammalia,  ac- 
cording to  its  natural  affinities.'  He  makes  the  Quadru^ 
fnanOf  the  first  ordet,  consist  of  the  fbllowing  families : — I, 
SinvMdflB.  2,  Cebidee.  3,  Lemurids.  4,  Vespertilionidee, 
cousistini?  of  Mr.  Gray's  subfamilies  Rhinolophina,  Pbyllos- 
tomina, Pteropina,  Noctilionina,  and  Vespertilionina. 

The  second  order,  FeriP,  includes  the  families — I,  FclidcB. 
2,  Mustelidfe,  consisting  of  the  subfamilies  Viverinso  (Vi- 
verrincD),  Mustelinse,  and  Ursinie.  2,  Didelphidro  (Opos- 
sums).   3,  SorecidsD.    4,  Phocide. 

The  third  order,  Cetacea,  comprehends  the  families— I, 
Sirenia  (Herbivorous  Cetacea).  2,  Ote,  with  the  subfami- 
lies ?  Delphineo  and  Balceninse. 

The  fourth  order,  Un^ulata^  embraces— tribe  1,  Pachy- 
dermes.  Tribe  2,  Ano^otheres.  Tribe  3,  Edentates,  in 
eluding  the  Monotremes.  Tribe  4,  Ruminantes  (compre- 
hending the  families —  1,  Bovido).  2,  Autilopldso.  3, 
Cervides.  4,  Moschideo.  5,  Camelopardee).  Tribe  6,  So- 
lipedes. 

The  fifth  order,  Glires,  consists  of— division  1,  Glires 
proper,  with  clavicles.  Div.  2,  Clavicles  rudimentary  or 
none. 

Immediately  following  the  genus  Cavia  and  its  subgenera 
we  find  the  * Jfar^tfpi(U  Rooentia.  Situation  uncertain;' 
and  next  to  them  the  fkmily  '  Marsupidse '  (Herbivorous 
Marsupials),  formed  of  the  genera  Halmaturus,  Hypsiprym- 
nus,  and  Phalangista,  the  latter  with  two  subgenera,  *  Pe- 
taurista  and  Petaurus. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Swainson's  book  for  an 
explanation  of  the  peculiar  views  of  classification,  affinity, 
and  analogy  developed  in  it. 

The  works  of  Buffon  can  hardly  be  said  to  present 
any  principle  of  classification  as  applicable  to  the  Mam- 
malia. Pennant  indeed  gives  what  he  calls  a  sys- 
tematic index  of  the  genera,  species,  and  varieties,  and 
divides  the  Quadrupeds  into  two  grand  divisions  (the 
first  without  a  name,  and  including — 1,  Horse ;  2,  Ox ;  3, 
Sheep ;  4,  Groat ;  5,  Giraffe ;  6,  Antelope ;  7,  I)eer ;  8, 
Musk;  9,  Camel;  10,  Hog;  II,  Rhinoceros;  12.  Hip- 
popotame:  13,  Tapiir ;  14,  JSlephant,  as  generic  appella- 
tions; ana  the  second  grand  division,  with  the  name  of 
Digitated  Quadrupeds,  including  the  genera  (Section  1  )-^ 
1 5,  Ape ;  1 6,  Macauco ;  ( Section  2) — 1 7,  Dog ;  1 8,  Hyeena ; 
19,  Cat;  20,  Bear;  21,  Badger;  22,  Opossum;  23,  Wear 
sel;  24,  Otter;  (Section  3)— 25,  Cavy;  26,  Hare;  27, 
Beaver;  28,  Porcupine:  29,  Marmot;  30,  Squirrel;  31, 
Jerboa;  32,  Rat;  33,  Shrew;  34,  Mole;  35,  Hedsehog; 
36,  Sloth;  37,  Armadillo;  38,  Manis;  39,  Ant-Eater; 
40,  Walrus;  41,  Seal;  42,Manati;  43,  Bat);  but  this  cata- 
logue can  har^y  be  called  systematic  In  his  later  editions 
he  formed  his  catalo^e  into  a  more  complete '  Method,* 
with  four  grand  divisions:—!.  Hoofed  Quadrupeds;  2 
DigiUted ;  3,  Pinnated ;  4,  Winged ;  but  his  work  will 
always  be  consulted  more  for  the  natural  history  of  the 
I  'Quadrupeds'  there  treated  of,  than  fbr  their  airangt; 
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We  can  only  allude  to  the  works  of  PalUs,  Allamend, 
Sehreber»  Shaw.  Marcgrave*  Gatetbv*  Heraandes,  I^AMra, 
Sonnerat,  Steller,  Spanrman,  Le  Vaillaar,  Bruce,  Barrow, 
BurcheU,  Humboldt,  Peron,  Lesueur,  Fischer,  Lesson, 
Ruppell,  Smith,  Bennett,  Bell,  Owen,  Ogilby,  Sykes,  Dar- 
win, and  a  host  of  others,  who  have  enriched  the  subject 
by  their  writings  or  the  observations  which  they  have 
made  in  their  travels. 

MAMMARY  GLAND  is  an  organ  of  considerable  in- 
terest from  its  occurring  only  in  that  important  class  of 
animals  to  which  it  gives  its  name  [Mammalia],  and  whose 
greatest  peculiaritv  is  that,  while  youne,  their  ibod  is  the 
milk  secreted  by  tne  mammary  gland  of  their  mother. 

The  number  of  mammary  glands  varies  in  different 
animals.  They  are  composed  of  ramified  ducts  which  open 
on  the  sur&ce  of  a  nipple  or  teat  by  a  very  minute  orifice. 
In  some  animals,  as  ruminants,  there  is  but  one  orifice  at 
the  extremity  of  each  nipple;  in  others,  and  in  man,  there 
are  several.  Bach  orifice  leads  into  a  fine  canal,  which 
however  soon  dilates,  and  ramifies  with  irregular  and  tor- 
tuous branches  in  the  substance  of  the  breast  or  udder. 
Each  branch  has  either  a  simple  closed  extremitv  or  termi- 
nates in  a  minute  cellule,  and  numerous  capillary  blood- 
vessds  ramify  on  their  walls  and  secrete  the  milk  into 
them.  When  the  mouth  of  the  young  animal,  by  the  action 
of  sucking,  produces  a  partial  vacuum  over  the  iiinple,  the 
weight  of  the  surrounding  medium  presses  ligntly  and 
equally  upon  the  surface  of  the  breast  or  udder,  and  pro- 
pels the  milk  from  the  ducts  in  minute  and  gentle  streams. 

At  the  commencement  of  pregnancy,  the  mammary  gland, 
which  up  to  the  period  of  puberty  had  been  but  little  de- 
veloped, enlarges;  its  increase  of  size  keeps  pace  with  the 
proffreu  of  gestation,  and  before  its  termination  a  thin  serous 
milky  fluid  begins  to  be  secreted.  Directly  after  parturi- 
tion, the  quantity  of  milk  increases,  and  it  becomes  more 
thick  and  rich,  combining  in  itself  all  the  best  principles 
ibr  the  nourishment  of  the  young  animal.  It  continues  to 
flow  for  a  length  of  time  proportioned  to  the  age  at  which 
the  jroung  animal  can  seek  its  own  food,  and  then  gradually 
subsiding,  the  gland  decreases  to  the  same  siie  which  it  had 
befbre  pregnancy. 

In  women  the  mammary  gland  is  subject  to  many  and 
severe  diseases ;  as  absoess,  cancer,  and  various  tumours ; 
but  the  consideration  of  these  belongs  to  other  general  ar- 
ticles. In  males  of  all  species  only  a  rudiment  of  this  organ 
is  found ;  yet  there  are  not  wanting  instances  in  which 
milk  has  been  secreted  fh>m  the  breasts  of  men  and  other 
male  animals.   (Blumenbach.) 

MAMMEA,  a  genus  of  the  naturel  family  of  Outtiferas, 
so  called  fh>m  the  American  name  Mamey  ofM.  Americana^ 
or  the  American  Maounee-tree^  which  is  the  only  species  of 
this  genus,  and  forms  a  handsome  tree  with  a  spreading 
elegant  head,  which  is  compared  with  that  of  a  Magnolia. 
The  flowers  are  odoriferous  and  employed  as  an  aromatic 
addition  to  lioueurs  called  Eau  and  Creme  de$  CreoUi  in 
some  of  the  West  India  Islands.  The  fhiit  is  large  and 
has  a  double  rind,  of  which  the  outer  is  Uiick  and 
leathery ;  the  inner  one  is  thin  and  bitter,  and  contains 
the  pulp  closely  adhering  to  it,  which  is  of  a  yellow-apricot 
colour,  whence  it  is  sometimes  called  abricot  de  Saint  Do- 
mingue.  This  pulp  has  a  pleasant  but  peculiar  taste  with 
an  aromatic  smell ;  it  may  be  eaten  raw,  or  cut  in  slices  with 
wine  or  sugar;  or  cooked,  which  deprives  it  of  its  gummy 
portion.  It  is  also  preserved  in  wine  sweetened  with  sugar, 
or  in  brandy.  (Labat)  The  fruit  is  considered  nourishing 
and  pectoral,  and  much  esteemed  in  America.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  cultivate  it  in  stoves  in  this  country.  Ac- 
cording to  Sweet,  it  grows  freelv  in  sandy  loam ;  and  ripened 
cuttinp,  with  the  leaves  not  snortened,  root  in  sand  under 
a  band-glass  in  heat 

MAMMELU'POR  A.  Bronn  chooses  this  name  instead 
of  Lymnoeka,  Lam^  fbr  a  genus  of  fossil  xoophyta,  analo- 
gous to  Aloyonium. 

MAMMOTH,  a  term  employed  to  designate  the  fossfl 
elephants.  The  name  has  been  erroneously  applied  some- 
times to  the  Mastodon.    [Elbphant,  vol.  ix^  p.  362.1 

MAMUN,  ABUL  ABBAS  ABDALLAU,  the  seventh 
Abbaside  caliph,  was  born  at  Bagdad,  a.d.  786.  He  was 
entrusted,  durmg  the  Ufe  of  his  father,  the  celebrated  Ha- 
run  al  Rasbid,  with  the  government  of  Khorassan ;  but  on 
the  death  of .  Al  Rashid,  m  608,  and  the  succession  of  his 
brother  Amin,  Mamun  was  deprived  of  this  government, 
•od  oomiaaiided  to  repair  to  Bagdad.    But  as  such  a  itep 


would  doubtlesa  have  been  fallowed  by  bis  dealh*  1 
disobeyed  the  ordera  of  the  caliph,  and  prodaitneJ  w» 
against  him.    The  contest  was  carried  on  tiU  813;  wkaa 
Baffdad  was  taken  by  Thaher  and  Harthemah,  Ibe  \ 
of  Mamun.  and  Amin  put  to  Qeatb. 

The  eariy  part  of  Mamun's  reien  was  graatlr  i 
by  the  pretensions  of  the  descendants  of  Ali.  toe  arnmn  «if 
Mohammed.  [All]  Mamun,  in  ^rder  to  rcatorw  pa*«e  I* 
his  empire,  named  one  of  the  princes  of  the  bouee  of  Ab  as 
his  successor,  and  commanded  that  the  Uack  eolo«ir.  wbidb 
distinguished  the  Abbasides,  should  be  disrooUoocd  at  tbs 
court,  and  replaced  by  the  green,  which  wis  worn  hj  tbr 
descendants  of  the  prophet  This  step  howwtes  eccamnsird 
a  revolution  in  the  government ;  the  Abbawiesieee  a^mei 
their  caliph  and  proclaimed  in  hii  stead  Ibrahiffl,  tbe  aoa  ef 
Mahadt  After  the  end  of  two  years,  Mamun  obus&«4  ibt 
caliphate  again,  and,  taught  by  experience,  leatored  iba  Mark 
colour  of  the  Abbasides  and  named  hW  brother  as  ha  s«t- 
cesser.  Tbe  partisans  of  the  Alidea  again  rebelM  agaaa^ 
Mamun,  but  were  unable  to  obtain  any  advani^^sa  eear 
him.  In  addition  to  these  wars,  Mamun  was  also  esigagvd* 
during  part  of  his  reign,  by  the  revolt  of  tbe  sdq  of  Hartb*- 
mah  in  Armenia*  and  by  that  of  Thaher  in  Petiia. 

In  830  Mamun  en^ed  in  a  war  with  TbeofftuUs,  tbs 

emperor  of  Constantinople ;  which  is  said  to  ba~ ' — 

from  the  refusal  of  the  emperor  to  allow  Leon,  a  ( 
teacher  %t  Constantinople,  to  repair  to  Bagdad,  v 
had  been  invited  by  the  caliph.  The  war  was  cunad  «•, 
principally  in  Cilicia,  during  three  sueoesaive  laMBa^i ; 
at  the  close  of  which  Mamun  died  in  tbe  vieinity  of  Tac^ 
833,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Mots  sera. 

Although  the  reign  of  Mamun  was  disturbed  by  s*  mm; 
wars  and  intestine  commotions,  yet  science  and  liorelaw 
were  more  extensively  cultivated  than  under  aay  firenediai 
caliph.  Mamun  was  a  munificent  patron  of  litarataat.  hm 
founded  colleges  and  hbreries  in  the  principal  towns  ef  his 
dominions ;  and  invited  to  bis  court  not  oolv  Gteak  md 

Striae,  but  also  Hindu  philosophers  and  matMBauaias. 
any  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  and  Hnda  wsrti 
were  translated  into  Arabic  by  his  command ;  aad  mmm^ 
other  works  written  during  this  time,  we  ma;v  tteoiMs  « 
''Elementary   Treatise  on  Algebra,'   by  M^^anaed  b« 


Musa,  which  was  published  with  a  tranatatioo  by  \ 
Dr.  Rosen.    rABBASiDKS.] 

MAN.  The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  man  are  traalsd 
of  under  their  several  and  appropriate  beads  in  tUs  wvk. 
The  present  article  is  limited  to  the  consideralioa  «f  Mm 
as  an  object  of  natural  history.  The  subject  may  bedniiai 
into  two  parts:  I,  The  comparison  of  the  bmnaa  sOMase 
and  economy  with  those  of  other  animals ;  and  S,  Tbs  otmr 
parison  of  the  various  modificatioiu  of  the  hnnaA  $Mnatmm 
and  economy  in  different  races  of  men. 

Specf/lc  Characters  qfMan, — In  every  part  of  tbe  baa^ 
friime  we  find  adaptations  to  the  erect  attitude,  tbt  vatf 
peculiar  characteristic  of  mankind.  Examininf  tbe  sMs- 
ton.  we  find  that  the  two  condyles,  or  articulating  mgtamm 
of  the  occiput,  by  which  the  sknll  is  connected  with  tbs 

r'  e,  are  so  placed  on  each  side,  that  a  vertical  hoe  ym^t^ 
ugh  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  head  wonld  ftUI  stesrt 
exactlv  between  them  and  on  the  top  of  tbe  sptae.  lbs 
condyles  are  not  nlscedat  the  very  centre  of  tbe  base  if 
the  skull,  but  just  behind  it,  so  as  to  compensate  m  ss«» 
measure  for  the  greater  specific  gravity  of  tbe  |osf 

Krt  of  the  head,  which  is  compoeod  eh&lly  of  tbkk  hmtf 
ne  and  brain,  while  the  anterior  u  formed  in  part  if  tie 
light  bones  of  the  fkce,  and  contains  numerMia  earil^ 
Still  however  there  is  a  slight  preponderance  in  front  «f  *r 
condyles,  which,  when  the  head  is  not  held  up  by  aoaeo- 
temal  force,  tends  to  canr  it  forwards  and  downwafdksa 
we  may  see  in  persons  falling  asleep  in  tbe  erect 
But  the  muscles  attached  to  the  back  of  the  I 
larger  and  mora  numerous,  as  well  as  more 
arranged  for  the  full  exercise  of  their  power,  than  ibess  m 
troQi  of  the  condyles,  and  the  effort  reauirad  of  thsm  la 
hold  up  the  head  is  so  slight,  that  it  may  be  made  Ibiu^b- 


out  the  day  without  producing  fattgu^ 

The  stuffaces  of  these  con^les  moteover  baiw  a  L 
tal  direction  (when  the  head  u  held  upright),  and  tbw  lb» 
weight  of  the  skull  fidls  vertically  upon  them  and  tbs  My 
of  tne  vertebral  column.  Comparing  with  tbeae  siiaafa 
menu  the  position  and  direction  of  tbe  oecipital  ooodika  i 
other  mammalia,  we  find  that  in  the  latter  they  aie  | ' 
aocb  nearer  tbe  back  of  tbe  bead,  and  that  tb«r 
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more  oblique.  Thus,  if  aline  be  drawn  in  the  median  jdane 
along  the  bate  of  a  human  skull,  the  foramen  magnum  and 
occipital  condylet  will  be  found  immediately  behind  the 
point  at  which  that  line  is  bisected ;  while  in  the  chimpanzee 
(in  which  also  the  condyles  are  proportionally  smaller)  the 
same  parts  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  posterior  third 
of  a  line  similarly  drawn,  and  in  other  animals  are  still  far- 
ther back.  Hence  there  is  in  all  animals  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  weight  of  the  head  in  front  of  the  vertebral  column 
than  there  is  in  man;  and  all  the  parts  anterior  to  the 
eoodyles  are  proportionally  shorter  in  man  than  in  other 
mammalia,  in  which  the  jaws,  the  bony  palate,  {he  basilar 
part  of  the  occipital  bone,  and  the  petrous  portions  of  the 
temporal,  are  always  long  and  large. 

Besides  being  placed  so  far  behmd  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  head,  the  condyles  of  other  mammalia  are  directed 
more  obliquely  downwards  than  those  of  man ;  so  that,  if 
the  head  were  supported  on  the  top  of  a  vertical  column, 
its  weight  (even  if  it  fell  entirely  upon  the  condyles)  would 
press  on  an  inclined  plane,  and  constantly  tend  to  carry  the 
head  forwards  and  downwards.    The  degree  of  obliquity  in 
the  direction  of  the  condyles  varies  in  different  animals.    It 
may  be  nearly  estimated  by  the  angle  formed  by  two  lines, 
one  of  which  is  drawn  in  the  plane  of  the  occipital  foramen, 
and  the  other  from  its  posterior  edge  to  the  lower  margnn 
of  the  orbit.    This  angle  is  of  3°  in  man,  and  of  37^  in  the 
orang-outan ;  but  in  Uie  horse  it  is  90°,  the  plan^  of  the 
foramen  being  vertical.    If  therefore  the  natural  posture  of 
man  were  horizontal,  he  would  in  this  respect  he  circum- 
stanced like  the  horse,  for  the  plane  of  his  condyles,  which 
is  nearly  horizontal  in  the  upright  position,  would  then  be 
vertical ;  the  head,  instead  of  being  nearly  balanced  on  the 
top  of  the  column,  would  hang  at  the  end  of  the  neck,  and 
its  whole  weight  would  have  to  be  supported  by  some  ex- 
ternal and  constantly-acting  power.    But  for  this  there  is 
neither  in  the  skeleton  nor  in  the  muscular  system  of  man 
any  adequate  provision.    In  other  mammalia  the  bead  is 
maintained  in  such  a  position  by  a  strong  and  thick  liga- 
ment (the  ligamentum  nuchas),  which  passes  from  the 
spines  of  the  cervical  and  dorsal  vertebree  to  the  most  pro- 
minent part  of  the  occiput,  but  of  which  in  man  there  is 
little  or  no  trace.    In  tlie  horizontal  position  therefore  he 
would  have  the  heaviest  head,  with  the  least  powdr  of  sup- 
porting it. 

The  position  of  the  face  immediatelv  beneath  the  brain, 
90  that  its  front  is  nearly  in  the  same  plane  as  the  forehead, 
is  peculiarly  characteristic  of  man;  for  the  crania  of  the 
chimpanzee  and  orang.  which  approach  nearest  to  that  of 
man,  are  altogether  posterior  to  and  not  above  the  face. 
This  form,  at  the  same  time  that  it  remarkably  distinguishes 
the  human  from  the  brute  features,  is  exactly  adapted  to 
the  erect  attitude.  In  that  posture  the  plane  of  the  orbits 
is  nearly  horizontal ;  the  cavities  of  the  nose  are  in  the  best 
direction  for  inhaling  odours,  proceeding  from  before  or 
from  below  them;  the  jaws  do  not' project  in  front  of  the 
forehead  and  chin.  But  suppose  the  posture  changed,  as 
painful  an  effort  would  be  required  to  examine  an  object  in 
front  of  the  body  as  is  now  necessary  to  keep  the  eyes  fixed 
on  the  zenith,  and  the  heavens  would  be  almost  hidden 
from  our  view ;  the  nose  would  be  unable  to  perceive  any 
other  odours  than  those  which  proceeded  from  the  earth  or 
fix)m  the  body  itself;  and  the  teeth  and  lips  would  be 
almost  useless,  for  they  would  scarcely  touch  an  object  on 
the  ground  before  the  forehead  and  chin  were  in  contact 
with  it ;  while  the  view  of  that  which  they  attempted  to 
seize  would  be  obscured  by  the  nose  and  cheeks. 

The  vertebral  column  in  man,  though  not  absolutely 
straight,  yet  has  its  curves  so  arranged,  that  when  the  body  is 
in  the  erect  posture,  a  vertical  line  drawn  firom  its  summit 
would  fall  exactly  on  the  centre  of  its  base.  It  increases  in 
size  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  is  therefore  somewhat  pyra- 
midal in  form.  The  lumbar  portion  of  the  human  verte> 
bral  column  is  also  of  considerable  length,  and  is  composed 
of  five  vert«br8B ;  while  in  the  chimpanzee  and  orang  there 
are  but  four.  The  processes  for  the  attachment  of  muscles 
upon  it  are  long  ana  strong ;  an  arrangement  well  adapted 
to  overcome  the  tendency  which  the  weight  of  the  viscera 
in  front  of  the  column  has  to  draw  it  forwards  and  down- 
wards. Thus  the  spinous  processes  of  the  cervical  and 
dorsal  vertebro,  which  are  in  other  mammalia  large  and 
strong  for  the  attachment  of  the  ligamentum  nuchee  to 
support  the  head,  are  in  man  scarcely  prominent,  and  his 
houd  is  nearly  balanced  on  the  vertebral  column ;  while 


those  of  the  lumbar  vertebm,  by  which  the  weight  of  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  viscera  is  partly  supported,  aro 
proportionally  much  larger  in  man  than  in  other  mam- 
malia. 

The  base  of  the  human  vertebral  column  is  placed  on  a  sa- 
crum of  greater  proportional  breadth  than  that  of  any  other 
animal,  and  remarkably  arched  forwards.  The  sacrum  is 
again  fixed  between  two  widely-expanded  haunch-bones, 
forming  the  lateral  walls  of  a  peculiarly  broad  pelvis.  By 
its  great  width  the  pelvis  forms  an  ample  cavity  for  the 
support  and  defence  of  many  of  the  viscera,  and  especially 
of  the  pregnant  uterus :  by  the  distant  separation  of  the 
haunches  and  thighs  the  basis  of  support  is  rendered  wider, 
and  by  its  oblique  direction  the  weight  of  the  body  is  trans- 
mitted more  directly  fVom  the  sacrum  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh-bones.  The  pelvis  of  every  other  species  of  the 
class  is  very  different  from  the  human  ;  it  is  always  longer 
and  narrower,  having  a  far  smaller  space  between  the  iliac 
bones  and  the  lowest  ribs;  the  sacrum  especially  is  length- 
ened and  reduced  in  width ;  the  alas  of  the  ilia  are  much 
less  expanded ;  and  the  whole  pelvis,  instead  of  forming 
an  angle  with  the  vertebral  column,  is  almost  in  the  same 
line  with  it. 

The  lower  extremities  of  man  are  remarkable  for  their 
length,  which  is  proportionally  greater  than  that  of  any 
other  mammal,  except  those  of  the  kangaroo  tribe.  Now 
it  is  evident  that  no  greater  obstacle  to  progression  in  the 
horizontal  posture  could  exist  than  this  length  of  what 
would  then  be  the  hind  legs.  Either  man  would  be 
obliged  to  rest  on  his  knees,  with  his  thighs  so  bent  to- 
wards the  trunk,  that  an  attempt  to  advance  them  would 
be  painful,  and  with  his  legs  and  feet  immovable  and  use- 
less ;  or  he  must  elevate  his  trunk  upon  the  extremities  of 
his  toes,  throwing  his  head  downwards,  and  exerting  him- 
self forcibly  at  every  attempt  to  bring  forward  the  thighs  by 
a  rotatory  motion  at  the  hip-joint  In  either  case  the  only 
useful  joint  would  be  that  at  the  hip,  and  the  legs  would  be 
scarcely  superior  to  wooden  or  other  rigid  supports. 

The  position  of  the  human  thigh-bone,  in  which  it  is  most 
securely  fixed  in  its  deep  acetabulum,  is  that  which  it  has 
when  supporting  the  body  in  the  erect  attitude.  In  the 
chimpanzee  and  orang-outan  its  analogous  position  is  at  an 
oblique  angle  to  the  long  axis  of  the  pelvis,  with  the  body 
supported  obliquely  in  front  of  it :  in  other  animids,  as  the 
elephant,  it  forms  nearly  a  right  angle ;  and  in  others,  as 
the  horse,  ox,  &c  an  acute  angle  with  the  axis  of  the 
pelvis  and  spinal  column.  The  human  femur  is  further 
aistinguished  by  its  great  length,  by  the  obliquity  and  length 
of  its  neck,  and  by  its  being  directed  somewhat  obliquely 
inwards  towards  that  of  the  opposite  side,  so  as  to  approxi- 
mate the  knees  and  bring  them  more  directly  under  the 
pelvis.     It  is  by  this  great  length  of  the  thigh  that  the  pro- 

Sortion  in  the  length  of  the  human  thigh  and  arm  is  so 
ifferent  from  that  which  obtains  in  the  apes,  among  which, 
in  the  chimpanzee,  the  arms  reach  to  the  level  of  the  knees, 
and  in  the  orang-outan  to  the  ancles ;  while  in  man  they 
extend  only  to  the  middle  of  the  thighs.  In  all  other 
animals  the  thigh  is  still  shorter. 

In  the  human  knee-joint  we  find  the  opposed  extremities 
of  the  femur  and  tibia  expanded  so  as  to  present  a  very 
broad  articulating  surface ;  and  the  internal  condyle  of  the 
femur  lengthened,  so  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  body, 
when  erect,  falls  vertically  on  the  top  of  the  tibia,  when  the 
joint  is  in  the  firmest  position  in  which  it  can  be  placed. 

The  weight^f  the  body  is  next  transmitted  through  the 
tibia  to  the  upper  convex  surface  of  the  astragalus,  and 
thence  to  the  other  bones  of  the  foot. 

The  human  foot  is,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  whole 
body,  larger,  broader,  and  stronger  than  that  of  any  other 
mammal.  In  the  upright  position  it  is  at  right  iftigles 
with  the  leg,  and  is  in  contact  with  the  ground  at  both  ends. 
The  sole  of  the  foot  is  concave,  so  that  the  weight  of  the 
body  falls  on  the  summit  of  an  arch,  of  which  the  astragalus 
(supported  below  bv  a  very  strong  ligament),  represents  the 
key-stone,  and  of  which  the  principal  points  of  support  are 
the  large  and  arched  os  calcis,  and  the  anterior  extremities 
of  the  metatarsal  bones.  This  strength  and  size  of  his  foot 
enable  man  alone  of  all  mammalia  to  stand  upon  one  leg.  The 
natural  contact  of  the  os  calcis  with  the  ground,  and  its  arched 
form,  are  also  peculiar  to  him.  All  the  apes  have  the  os  calcis 
small,  straight,  and  more  or  less  raised  from  the  ground, 
which,  when  standing,  they  touch  only  with  the  outer  side 

of  the  rest  of  the  foot:  while  in  animals  more  remote  from 
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man  the  angl«  whieh  the  ot  oakis  ibrmi  irith  tbe  tibia  is 
still  more  acute ;  and  tbe  foot  being  more  elongated  and 
narrow,  the  extremities  of  the  toes  only  eome  in  contact 
with  the  ground.  The  foot  of  tbe  monkey  is  still  further 
distinguished  horn  that  of  man  by  the  great  length  of  fbur 
of  iu  toes,  and  the  separation  of  tbe  most  internal  (which, 
instead  of  being  the  largest,  is  tbe  smallest)  ftt>m  the  rest, 
in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  opposed  to  them  in  action, 
like  a  thumb.  Monkeys  are  hence  four-handed,  all  their 
extremities  being  alike  adapted  fbr  prehension,  and  fbr 
clinging  to  small  bodies,  as  the  branches  of  trees,  &o. 

Man  s  chest  is  large  and  expanded.  It  is  flattened  in 
front,  and  has  greater  dimensions  transyersely  than  in 
depth,  a  peculiarity  in  which  onW  the  most  man*like  mon- 
keys partake.  The  sternum  is  short  and  broad,  and  there 
is  a  considerable  distance  between  tbe  lower  ribs  and  the 
haunch-bones,  in  consequence  of  tbe  small  number  of  ribs 
and  the  length  of  the  lumbar  portion  of  the  vertebral 
column.  The  viscera  in  this  space,  which  in  the  horizontal 
position  would  be  but  insufficientljr  held  up  by  tbe  abdomi- 
nal muscles,  are  in  the  erect  attitude  securely  supported 
by  the  expanded  pelvis. 

In  the  upper  or  anterior  extremity  of  man  we  find  ample 
proofs  of  his  naturally  erect  attitude,  though  some  of  them 
are  only  of  a  negative  kind,  as  those  drawn  from  the  total 
unfitness  of  the  arm  and  hand  to  be  an  organ  of  support ; 
and  others  only  presumptive,  as  those  relating  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  upright  posture  for  tbe  full  exercise  of  the  hands. 
But  the  peculiarities  of  the  upper  extremity  of  man,  in  re* 
lation  to  his  being  the  only  two-handed  animal,  are  suffi- 
ciently interesting  to  require  a  separate  description. 

The  other  parts  of  the  human  body  concerned  in  loco- 
motion are  in  exact  adaptation  with  the  peculiar  construction 
of  the  skeleton.  T  he  superior  power  of  the  muscles,  tendi  ng 
to  draw  the  head  and  spine  backwards,  has  been  already 
referred  to ;  the  glutei,  bv  which  the  pelvis  is  fixed  on  the 
thighs,  and  by  which  tne  principal  outward  motions  of 
the  legs  are  performed,  are  very  large,  fbrming  the  buttocks, 
which  are  peculiar  to  man ;  tne  extensors  of  the  le§|B  are 
more  powerful  than  the  fiexors,  an  arrangement  which  is 
the  reverse  of  that  of  other  animals ;  tne  gastrocnemii, 
flrom  which  such  powerful  exertions  are  constantly  required 
to  raise  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  by  drawing  up  the 
heel,  as  in  walking,  jumping,  &c..  form  a  large  mass,  the 
calf,  which,  like  the  buttock,  is  found  in  no  other  animal ; 
the  flexor  longns  pdlicis  muscle  is  attached  only  to  the 
great  toe,  on  which  the  weight  of  the  body  is  so  often  sup- 
ported ;  while  in  the  chimpanzee  and  orang,  which,  in  so 
many  other  respects  resemble  tbe  human  form,  it  is  affixed 
to  the  three  miadle  toes ;  the  serratus  magnus,  which,  like 
a  sling  between  the  scapulie,  supports  the  ^ont  of  the 
trunk  of  quadrupeds,  im  proportionally  small  in  man. 

In  the  preceding  observations,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
peculiarities  of  the  human  skeleton  have  been  pointed  out, 
sufficient  evidence  has  probably  been  adduced  to  prove  that 
the  erect  attitude  is  that  to  which  the  structure  of  man, 
but  of  no  other  mammal,  is  best  adapted.  Yet  some  have 
argued  the  contrary  from  the  hbtories  and  fables  of  some  sup- 
posed wild  men,  who,  it  has  been  said,  were  found  in  woocb, 
dumb,  hairy,  and  crawling  on  all-fours,  and  who  have  been 
considered  as  specimens  of  roan,  unaltered  by  civilisation,  in  a 
state  of  original  nature.  (See  the  histories  of  Peter  the  Wild 
Boy  and  others  in  Blumenbach*s  Beytragtt  gur  Natur- 
g$»chicht€;  Monboddo*s  Antient  Metaphtfiics,  &c. )  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  say  that  in  the  very  few  cases  of  the  liind  for  which 
there  is  any  authoritv,  it  has  been  clearly  proved  that  they  were 
merely  idiotic  or  otherwise  deficient  children,  who  had  been 
lost  or  exposed  by  their  parents;  and  that  the  authors  who 
state  them  to  have  been  either  quadruped  or  hairy  are 
altogether  unworthy  of  credit.  But  while  this  class  of 
writers  has  seemed  anxious  to  reduce  roan  to  the  station  of 
the  apes,  another  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  there  are 
some  of  the  monkey  tribe  who  are  habitually  biped.  The 
allusions  already  made  to  the  structure  of  their  skeleton 
(which  has  been  most  fblly  illustrated  by  Mr.  Owen  in  the 
'  Zool.  Trans.'  vol.  I)  will  have  rendered  this  extremely  im- 
probable ;  and  it  is  now  perfectly  certain,  fVom  repeated  ob- 
servation, that  the  gesture  of  even  those  orangs  who  are 
most  man-like  is  never  agile  or  easy  unless  thev  employ  all 
their  limbs  to  support  them.  The  attempts  of  otber  animals, 
as  dogs,  bears,  &c.,who  are  taught  to  assume  the  erect 
pcMture,  are  even  more  constrained  than  those  of  the 
monkeys. 


Man  alone  ii  two-handed.  '  lliat,'  aays  Omar  (J 
Animal^  L  78),  *  which  constitntes  tlic  hand,  |»yil|  ■• 
called,  is  the  fkculty  of  opposing  the  thumb  to  tii«  oihrj 
fingers  to  seize  the  most  minute  objects,  a  fmtaltj  wkrb  i» 
carried  to  its  highest  degree  of  perfection  in  mafi,  m 
the  whole  anterior  extremity  is  free,  and  tan  be  < 
in  prehension.*  Hands  thus  defined  oecar  only  f 
in  monkeys ;  the  former  is  therefore  made  to  oMi»m«i»  a 
separate  order, '  Biraanous,'  and  the  latter  are  uscJuifaJ  m  s 
second  order,  as  quadrumanous,  or  four-handed. 

Although  formed  on  the  same  general  ptan  ae  thm  asto- 
rior  extremity  of  all  vertehrated  animals,  the  atmcture  el 
the  human  hand  is  so  much  more  eomplioatad  tbaa  ibetrsw 
and  adapted  to  so  many  more  intricate  oAees^  thai  Sir  C 
Bell  {Bridgewater  Treatise,  p.  18)  has  said.  *  We  ooflii  to 
define  the  nand  as  belonging  exclusively  to  man.'  Its  p«- 
fection  as  an  organ  of  pre^nsion  is  doe  partly  to  da  wa 
construction,  and  partlv  to  the  form  of  the  parts  wkk  wlurs 
it  is  connected,  for  *  the  whole  frame  must  eon  form  to  tka 
hand,  and  act  with  reference  to  it'  The  cfccs  atutoikp  im 
example,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  that  efaarh  u  natarra: 
to  man,  is  necessary  to  its  mil  action,  and  to  that  wida  nap 
of  motion  which  it  receives  from  the  am,  and  whmh  u  ib» 
main  object  in  the  construction  of  all  the  parts  by  wbkb  ikt 
hand  is  connected  with  the  trunk.  And  in  like  mamwr  A 
could  be  proved  that  more  remotely  tbe  peeultantMa  «f  tbs 
organs  ^f  sensation,  of  digestion,  and  of  other  UuMmm  sm 
adapted  to  the  hands. 

By  a  powerf^  collar-bone,  which  keepa  the  slwnMit  aad 
arm  apart  from  the  chest,  man  obtainiy  in  eoouBen  wiib  al 
tbe  animals  which  have  much  power  in  digging,  tyn^ 
*     '     '       a  powwrfU  tsas 


climbing,  as  moles,  bats,  squirrels,  fice^  ( 
and  inward  motion  of  the  arm,  and  a  wider  range  fbr  t 
beyond  the  body.  His  scapula,  or  sboulder-bMiflL  is  ettoM 
and  broad,  and  has  a  prominent  spine  and  m  iiiin— .  te 
which  muscles  are  attaened,  while  its  rieooid  csvity,  W«< 
directed  outwards,  and  maintained  there  by  the  clennt. 
leaves  all  the  outward  motions  of  the  ana  perfk«tly  few 
from  hindrance.  In  the  same  desree  tbe  Matspheival 
head  of  the  humerus  loosely  adapted  to  tbe  shallow  icksaW 
cavity,  its  long  and  light  shaft,  and  its  flatteoed  tnbeiuaaa^ 
all  combine  to  produce  a  fhe«dom  of  moticm  In  the  offw 
arm,  which,  were  it  used  as  an  organ  of  sopport,  oo«M  ms 
exist  without  danger  of  iniury,  but  which  are  casentael  to 
the  wide  range  within  which  it  is  necessary  that  tfat  haaA 
should  act.  The  only  motions  of  the  fore-ana  opaa  tte 
npper  arm  are  those  of  flexion  and  extension ;  by  tbe  I 
the  hand  can  be  brought  within,  and  by  the  latter 
beyond  the  ran8;e  of  motion  of  which  the  apper  ara 
is  capable.  The  bones  of  tbe  fore-arm  itself  arw  so  i 
lated  that  one  may  rotate  on  the  othar  in  anyj 
,  the  arm ;  the  bone,  which  in  this  rotation  is 
that  by  which  the  hinge-joint  of  the  elbow  is 
that  which  rolls  over  it  is  articulated  by  anoCbcr  1 
with  the  wrist  and  hand.  Thus  then  were  tbe 
powerless,  there  would  be  in  the  other  bones  aod  j/ttam  ^ 
the  upper  extremity  provisions  for  moving  it  tfareadi  tbi 
greater  part  of  a  sphere  whose  radius  u  equal  to  tbr  M|!lk 
of  the  arm,  for  bringing  it  to  any  point  in  thmt  Wfkan,  aad 
for  moving  it  in  any  direction  at  that  point. 

The  perfection  of  tbe  structture  of  the  hand  itaetf  is  ckaiv 
due  to  the  sixe  and  strength  of  the  thumb,  by  wbicA  * 
superiority  over  the  hands  of  monkeys  (who  ei^'oy  a  tfwt- 
dom  of  motion  of  the  arm  equal  to  that  which  man  p*- 
ses^es)  is  also  chiefly  produced.  From  its  sue  aod  stmfii 
the  thumb  of  the  human  hand  can  be  brought  into  maff 
and  powerful  opposition  to  the  extremities  of  tbe  iafn 
whicn  are  all  moreover  separately  moveable,  and  ran  mfk 
in  its  turn,  or  altogether,  be  employed  in  mmtw  iarif  w4k 
the  thumb.  The  least  consideration  wfll  show  bow  awmff- 
ous  are  the  actiotis  in  which  this  easy  and  exact  mfusitt 
of  the  tips  of  the  thumb  and  of  one  or  more  flourctv  if  V 
necessaiy,  is  at  least  essential  to  dexterity.  In  those  iiiahm 
which  approach  roost  nearly  to  man  the  thumb  is  so  tkati 
and  weak,  and  the  fingers  so  long  and  slender,  that  tkme 
tips  can  scarcely  be  brought  in  opposition,  and  can  MW  to 
opposed  in  near  contact  with  eacn  other  whh  any  dap**<^ 
force.  Hence  though  admirably  adapted  forctinnif  tmmi 
bodies  of  a  certain  sice,  as  the  small  branches  of  ttsas,  ^<» 
they  can  neither  seize  ver)  minute  objects,  uor  s»|furt 
large  ones;  but  the  hand  of  man  is  adapted  for  all  ib«« 
and  many  other  purposes. 

It  is  a  great  peculiarity  of  man  that  his  bands  and  foil 
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ut  to  different  from  each  other;  and  in  man  alone  their 
uses  are  totally  different  In  the  monkeys  all  the  extre* 
mitifts  are  alike  formed  to  he  organs  of  prehension ;  in  the 
earnivora  all  are  alike  organs  of  prehension  and  support ;  in 
the  hoofed  animals  all  are  organs  of  support  alone ;  in  man 
the  anterior  or  upper  extremities  ore  entirely  for  prehension, 
the  posterior,  or  lower,  entirely  for  support  M.  Bory  de 
St  Vincent  (art  •  Orang.'  Diet,  CL  d* Hist.  Nat.)  indeed 
thinks  that  the  absence  of  a  prehensile  power  in  the  human 
foot  is  uncertain,  and  that  the  position  of  the  great  toe  mav 
be  obanged  so  as  to  convert  the  foot  of  man  into  a  hand, 
like  that  of  the  monkey.  He  says  there  are  peasants  in  the 
Lindes  of  Aquitaine  who  are  termed  resiniers,  from  col- 
lecting the  resin  of  the  Pimu  maritimtx,  who  acquire  a 
power  of  opposing  the  great  toe  to  the  others,  like  a  thumh ; 
but  it  would  surely  be  as  incorrect  to  deduce  from 
the  instances  of  rarely  acquired  power  in  these  pheasants,  or 
in  those  who  are  bom  without  hands*  and  can  write  or  work 
with  their  toes,  that  the  human  foot  is  naturally  an  organ 
of  prehension,  as  it  would  to  assume  that  the  natural  posi- 
tion of  the  bear  is  erect,  because  a  few  of  his  species  have  been 
Uught  to  assume  such  a  position  for  a  short  time.  Besides, 
in  those  who  have  been  bom  without  hands,  and  have  en- 
deavoured  to  substitute  their  feet  the  prehension  of  small 
bodies  has  been  efifected  not  by  opposing  the  great  toe  to 
the  others,  but  by  flexing  its  phalanges  firmly  against  its 
bsll. 

With  one  exception  (in  the  fossil  genus  Anoplotherium) 
mun  is  distinguished  from  all  other  animals  by  the  equality 
in  length  of  all  his  teeth,  and  by  the  equally  close  approx- 
imation of  them  all  in  each  jaw.  Even  the  most  anthropo- 
morphous apes  (as  the  chimpanzee  and  orang-outan)  have 
the  canine  teeth  longer  than  toe  others,  and  an  interval  in 
the  line  of  teeth  in  each  side  of  each  jaw,  to  receive  the 
canine  teeth  of  the  opposite  jaw.  The  vertical  position  of 
the  human  teeth,  on  which  one  of  the  most  characteristic 
features  of  the  human  iace,  the  prominent  chin,  depends, 
is  also  quite  peculiar,  and  is  intimately  connected  boto  with 
his  erect  attitude,  and  with  the  perfection  of  his  hands,  by 
which  the  divided  food  is  conveyed  to  the  mouth.  The  in- 
termaxillary bones,  in  which  the  upper  incisor  teeth  are 
developed,  have  often  been  described  as  absent  in  man 
alone;  but  in  fact  they  are  only  united  to  the  upper  maxil- 
lary bones  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  life  of  the  human 
f(etu8.  The  extent  of  the  palatine  portions  of  these  bones 
is  indicated  by  the  position  of  the  foramina  incisive,  which 
in  man  are  united  into  one  hole,  which  is  much  nearer  to 
the  incisor  teeth  than  in  any  quadrumanous  animal. 

The  smoothness  of  his  skin  and  the  entire  deficiency  of 
bII  natural  arms  either  of  attack  or  of  defence  are  other  pe- 
culiarities of  the  human  race.  The  face  and  body  of  the 
most  delicate  female  are  indeed  covered  with  hair,  and 
therefore  roan  must  be  regarded  as  a  hairy  animal ;  but 
there  is  sufficient  difference  oetween  the  fine  colourless  and 
downy  hair  with  which  the  human  body  generally  is  beset 
and  the  long  silky  or  woolly  hair  with  which  even  the 
smoothest  apes  are  covered,  to  adopt  this  as  an  additional 
tpecific  character  of  mankind.  Some  parts  of  the  human 
body,  on  the  other  hand,  are  even  more  hairy  than  those  of 
other  animals,  as  the  scalp,  axillee,  &c.  In  his  naturally 
unarmed  condition,  destitute  of  either  projecting  teeth  or 
strong  claws,  covered  neither  with  hard  scales,  nor  with 
bristles,  nor  with  a  thick  hide,  and  surpassed  in  speed  by 
many  of  his  more  powerful  antagonists,  man's  condition 
would  seem  most  pitiable,  and  inferior  to  that  of  any  other 
inimal ;  for  on  all  the  rest  of  those  to  whom  she  has  denied 
the  weapons  of  attack,  nature  has  bestowed  the  means 
either  of  defence,  or  of  concealment,  or  of  flight  But  man, 
hy  his  superior  reason,  has  subdued  all  other  animals. 
His  intellect  can  scarcely  suggest  the  mechanism  which 
his  hands  cannot  frame ;  and  he  has  made  for  himself  arms 
more  powerful  and  destructive  than  any  other  creature 
wields ;  he  has  clothed  himself  in  armour  and  built  walls  of 
defence  with  which  he  can  defy  the  attacks  of  any  but  his 
fellow-men.  Naturally  unarmed,  man  has  conquered  the 
whole  armed  creation;  some  he  has  driven  from  their 
abodes,  and  almost  extermmated ;  others  he  has  forced  to 
share  bit  labour ;  and  others  he  uses  for  his  food,  his  cloth- 
ing, or  his  pleasure. 

The  only  other  part  of  the  human  structure  which  it  is 
now  necessary  to  notice  is  the  brain,  whose  size  in  propor- 
tion to  the  rest  of  the  nervous  system  fkr  surpasses  that  of 
any  other  animal    This  may  be  at  once  seen  by  observing 


the  proportk>n  which  the  cranium,  or  rather  the  cavity 
containing  the  brain,  and  the  face,  bear  to  each  other.  In 
many  cases  also  it  may  be  estimated  by  what  is  called  the 
focial  angle  of  Camper,  which  is  found  by  drawing  a  line 
from  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  forehead  to  that  of  the 
upper  jaw-bone,  and  observing  the  angle  which  it  forms 
with  another  Une  drawn  through  the  meatus  auditorius 
externus  to  the  base  of  the  nose,  or  (the  head  being  held  in 
a  vertical  position)  with  a  horizontal  line.  In  man  the 
facial  an^le  is  in  the  average  of  Europeans  SO** ;  in  some 
children  it  is  a  right  angle,  but  in  some  negroes  is 
not  more  than  70^.  In  the  adult  chimpanzee  (which  ap- 
proaches in  this  respect  nearest  to  man)  the  facial  angle  is 
only  3d**,  and  in  the  orang  or  satyr  30°.  (Owen,*  in  ZooL 
Trans,)  In  other  animals  it  is  still  less,  except  when  it  is 
increased  by  the  prominence  of  larpe  frontal  sinuses,  or  by 
the  comparative  shortness  of  the  jaws.  In  regard  to  its 
structure  the  human  brain  exceeds  all  others  in  the  deve- 
lopment of  its  cerebral  hemispheres,  in  the  number  and 
development  of  parts,  in  the  depth  and  number  of  its  con- 
volutions, and  in  the  quantity  of  its  medullary  matter  in 
proportion  to  the  corticaL 

In  the  economy  of  the  human  body  there  are  peculiarities 
not  less  marked  than  those  in  its  structure.  Perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  is  the  ability  which  man  enjoys  of  living 
on  almost  any  part  of  the  globe,  and  of  thriving  alike  in 
either  extreme  of  natural  temperature.  Thus  the  Green- 
landers  and  Bsouimaux  have  reached  between  70**  and  80** 
of  north  latituae,  while  the  negro  of  Africa  and  the  red 
man  of  America  live  under  the  equator.  But  even  Euro- 
peans, accustomed  to  a  temperate  climate,  can  bear  either 
of  these  extremes  of  cold  and  heat,  as  has  been  sufllcieiitly 
proved  by  the  numerous  instances  in  which  those  who  have 
^one  on  the  Arctic  expeditions  have  been  obliged  to  winter 
in  high  northern  latitudes ;  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the 
slight  degree  in  which  European  settlers  in  the  hottest 
parts  of  Africa  are  influenced  by  the  temperature. 

Man  subsists  with  equal  facility  under  various  degrees  of 
atmospheric  pressure.  The  valleys,  and  the  elevated  table- 
lands of  South  America,  some  of  which  are  10,000  feet 
high,  are  both  inhabited  by  man,  the  barometer  standing 
in  the  one  at  30,  and  in  the  other  at  only  20  inches.  C^n- 
damine  and  Bouguer,  with  their  attendants,  lived  for  three 
weeks  at  a  height  of  14,600  French  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  where  the  barometer  stood  at  15}  inches,  and  the 
atmospheric  pressure  was  therefore  only  a  little  more  than 
half  that  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

In  adaptation  with  his  ability  to  inhabit  almost  every 
climate,  man  can  subsist  on  the  most  varied  food.  In  the 
northern  regions,  where  the  earth  is  covered  through  the 

freater  part  of  the  year  with  snow,  and  vegetables  of  any 
ind  can  be  procured  only  in  the  smallest  quantity,  the 
Esquimaux  and  Samoiedes  subsist  as  well  on  animal  food 
alone  as  the  European  does  on  the  most  carefully  mixed 
diet  ;t  and  on  the  other  hand  the  inhabitant  of  the  torrid 
zone  is  not  more  inconvenienced  by  his  daily  subsistence  on 
the  cocoa-nut,  banana,  yam,  rice,  and  other  &rinaceous  and 
acid  vegetables.  In  the  temperate  climates,  where  animal 
and  vegetable  food  can  be  procured  with  equal  facility,  man 
is  truly  omnivorous ;  towards  the  poles  animal  food  or  fish 
becomes  more  exclusively  his  diet ;  and  towards  the  equa- 
tor his  food  is  chiefly  composed  of  vegetables :  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  in  each  case  that  food  which  is  most  univer- 
sally adopted  is  that  which  is  best  adapted  for  the  health 
of  the  inoabitants. 

Thus  then,  in  his  comparatively  complete  independence 
of  the  variations  of  external  circumstances,  man  stands 
alone.  It  is  singular  that  the  animals  who  approach  most 
nearly  to  him  in  structure  should  be  amonpt  those  who,  in 
this  respect  of  geo^phical  distribution,  differ  most  widely 
from  him.  The  chimpanzee  and  orang-outan,  for  example, 
are  confined  to  the  islands  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  the 
coasts  of  Guinea,  and  a  few  other  parts  of  Africa ;  and  even 
in  their  native  countries  they  occur  in  but  small  numbers. 
The  difficulty  too  of  removing  them  to  colder  climates,  and 
of  preserving  their  lives  there,  even  with  all  the  advantages 
which  human  art  can  suggest,  is  immense,  and  after  a  few 
months  they  become  dis^tsed  and  die*     Hence  we  may 

•  Mr.  Owen  hai  thown  thnt  the  meafurommta  which  api>«arfd  to  pro*©  * 
greater  proportionate  d«Telopment  of  th«  bndo  In  these  animals  were  made 
on  the  sKoliB  of  yoong  indiTMualn. 

f  The  white  mi>n  who  Iran  the  beaver  and  hant  the  bolAUo,  in  the  irgioos 
of  the  Upper  MisMXiri  and  the  Columbia  riTer,  oAea  lire  tbr  maoj  moatha 
OD  ttw  lleah  of  animals  o«ly.  ^ 
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conclude  that  although  he  receives  much  aid  in  supporting 
the  extremes  of  climate  from  the  various  means  of  defence 
with  which  his  arts  have  supplied  him,  there  is  vet  a 
strength  and  pliancy  of  frame  in  man  which  peculiarly 
fit  him,  and  him  (done,  for  universal  distribution  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth. 

Man  is  further  remarkable  for  his  slow  growth,  and  for 
the  length  of  time  during  which  he  remains  in  a  state  of 
helpless  infoncy  and  of  youth.  The  process  of  ossification 
and  the  closure  of  the  sutures  of  the  skull  are  completed 
later  in  him  Uian  in  any  other  animal ;  he  is  unable  to  seek 
his  own  food  for  at  least  the  three  first  years  of  his  life, 
and  does  not  attain  to  the  adult  period  or  to  his  full  stature 
till  he  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  old.  The  length  of 
time  to  which  his  life  may  be  prolonged  is  however  propor- 
tionally greater  than  that  of  any  animal,  and  is  especuilly 
interesting  when  compared  with  that  of  those  who  in  manv 
respects  resemble  him.  The  greatest  longevity  to  which 
the  orangs  attain  is  about  thirty  years,  while  in  all  nations 
of  men  instances  occur  of  life  being  prolonged  to  upwards 
of  100  years. 

However  widely  man  may  be  distinguished  from  other 
animals  in  the  peculiarities  of  his  structure  and  economy 
already  detailed,  yet  we  must  ap'oe  with  Dr.  Prichard 
{Retearches,  ^.,  i.  175)  that  'The  sentiments,  feelings, 
sympathies,  internal  consciousness,  and  mind,  and  the 
habitudes  of  life  and  action  thence  resulting,  are  the  real 
and  essential  characteristics  of  humanitv.'  The  difference 
in  these  respects  between  man  and  all  other  animals  is 
indeed  so  great,  that  a  comparison  is  scarcely  possible.  The 
highest  moral  endowments  of  animab  are  shown  in  their 
attachment  to  their  offspring;  but  this  ceases  when  the 
period  of  helplessness  is  past,  and  there  is  no  evidence  of 
attachment  between  individuals,  except  in  the  associated 
labours  of  some  species,  and  the  consentaneous  actions  of 
the  male  and  female  for  the  safety  of  the  offspring.  The 
arts  of  which  animals  are  capable  are  limited  and  peculiar 
to  each  species ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  evidence  of  a 
power  of  invention,  or  of  construction  for  any  purpose  be- 
yond that  to  which  the  origiiud  and  instinctive  powers  are 
adapted.  Among  the  monkeys  the  adults  exercise  authority 
over  the  young,  and,  it  is  said,  maintain  it  even  by  chastise- 
ment; but  there  is  no  instance  in  which  the  stronger  species 
has  exercised  authority  over  the  weaker,  or  brought  it  into 
a  state  of  servitude.  Even  when  made  the  associates  of 
man,  and  instructed  by  him,  how  Httle  have  animals  learned : 
a  few  unmeaning  tricks  unwillingly  performed,  a  few  words 
uttered  and  constantly  repeated,  without  choice  or  a  con- 
ception of  their  meaning,  and  sullen  passive  submission, 
are  in  general  the  best  results  that  can  be  fbund.  There 
is  not  a  proof  in  the  whole  history  of  animals  that  any  species 
or  individual  has  ever  made  an  ad\*auoe  towards  an  improve- 
ment, or  an  alteration  in  its  condition ;  whether  solitary  or 
living  in  herds,  the  habits  of  all  remain  the  same ;  all  of  the 
same  species  appear  endowed  with  the  same  faculties  and 
dispositions,  ana  each  is  in  mental  power  the  same  through- 
out his  life. 

Contrast  with  these  the  progress  of  man.  In  his  origin 
weak,  naked,  and  defenceless,  he  has  not  only  obtained 
dominion  over  all  the  animate  creation,  but  the  very  ele- 
ments are  made  to  serve  his  purpose.  Of  the  earth  he  has 
built  his  houses,  and  constructed  weapons  and  the  imple- 
ments of  art ;  he  uses  the  wind  to  cariy  him  in  ships,  and 
to  prepare  his  food;  and  when  the  wind  will  not  suit  him, 
he  employs  fire  and  water  to  replace  or  to  resist  it  By 
artiQcial  light  he  has  prevented  the  inconveniences  of  dark- 
ness; he  has  stopped  and  made  rivers,  and  has  forced 
deserts,  marshes,  and  forests  alike  to  bear  his  food ;  he  has 
marked  out  and  measured  the  course  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
till  he  has  discovered  from  them  the  size  and  form  of  the 
earth  that  he  himself  inhabits. 

In  intimate  connection  with  his  exalted  mental  endow- 
ments is  man's  peculiar  possession  of  language.  Other 
animals  are  natuiully  speechless,  not  from  any  material  dif- 
ference in  the  form  of  their  organs  (for  man  can  teach  some 
of  them  to  imitate  him),  but  from  their  inability  to  form 
those  associations  of  ideas  which  are  essential  to  the  oon- 
struetion  and  utterance  of  words. 

The  peculiarities  above  described  will  probably  be  deemed 
sufficient  to  justify  the  separation  of  man  as  a  distinct 
species  fix>m  all  others  in  the  animal  kingdom.  In  these 
respects  indeed  the  diferenoe  between  the  lowest  man  and 
any  animal  it  frur  greater  than  the  change  which  any  species 


can  be  proved  or  supposed  to  have  imdcrgoiw  in  iMf  ] 
of  time,  and  under  however  varied  eircumalaiioaa ; 
if  degrees  of  difference  of  this  kind  cookl  be  i 
would  probably  be  as  much  justice  as  ooowaicaee  m  the 
classifications  of  those  naturalists  who  ha«e  aeywiei  mn 
from  other  animals  to  the  greatest  poanbte  ditftca  hf 
constituting  of  the  single  species  a  aepmte  gtntm  md 
order. 

We  come  now  to  the  oonsideratioa  of  the  vamtiDOs  I* 
which  the  general  chacacteristics  of  thm  btunaii  race  an 
subject. 

Varieties  in  form  are  of  eotuie  chiefly  ntarrMm  to  4tf- 
ferences  in  the  structure  and  proportioa  ef  the  parte  of  the 
skeleton,  and  we  find  the  most  marked  characlera  mt  ihm 
different  races  in  the  varied  forms  of  thesknU.  I>r.  Pndbard 
{Researches,  i.,  281)  refers  the  varieties  in  the  Imnm  ml  tW 
skull  to  three  principal  divisions:— 1st.  The  qnoMCncal 
or  oval  form,  in  which  are  included  aQ  tbcae  of  tba  Ia4»* 
Atlantic,  or  Iranian  nations,  comprhting  the  covmtrm  frea 
the  Himalava  mountains  to  the  Indian  Oocaa,  lodiirfMv 
the  whole  of  Hindustan  and  the  Decemn,  as  well  m  Pttma 
and  Arabia ;  and  from  the  Ganges  to  the  boffdna  of  the 
Atlantic,  including  the  north  of  Africa  and  nnriy  tbawWi 
of  Europe.  In  this  variety  the  bead  is  roonder  tlwa  ■  tW 
others,  the  forehead  is  more  expanded,  and  the  affcr  ja»- 
bones  and  zygomatic  arches  are  so  Ibrmcd  as  to  givt  ibt 
face  an  oval  shape,  while  it  is  nearly  on  a  plana  viib  tbt 
forehead  and  cheek-bones,  and  does  not  project  taaai^s  tbt 
lower  part  The  cheek-bones  neither  project  ootvar^  mi 
laterally,  nor  forwards.  The  alveolar  proceaa  of  tbeafftr 
jaw  is  well  rounded  and  slightly  ourvea  YarticaUy.  m  tta: 
the  teeth  are  almost  exacUy  perpendicular.  9uL  TW 
narrow  and  elongated,  or  prognathous  akall, 
in  the  Negroes,  the  Papuas,  Alfouroua,  New 
Australians,  and  other  neighbouring 
of  which  the  most  marked  specimens  occur  io  thm  MfM 
of  the  Gold  Coast.  The  chief  charaeter  of  tbcea  sfcaCs  » 
that  they  give  the  idea  of  lateral  compreaaion  and 
tion.  Tlie  cheek-bones  project  forward  and  ooK  o 
The  upper  jaw  is  lengthened  and  prqiects  lbrwarda»  gnw 
to  the  alveolar  ridge  and  tne  teeth  a  snnilaf  jBrejectwa.  n 
thus  diminishing  the  facial  angle.  3rd.  Ttaa  broad  oA 
square-faced,  or  pyramidal  skull,  which  is  that  of  tbe  Te- 
ranian,  or  northern  Ajsiatic  nations,  Samotedea^  Y\ 
Koriacs,  Tschuktschi,  Kamtchadales,  TunguBaaa^  < 
Indo-Chinese,  Tangutians  and  Japanese,  part  of  tkm  Tsttv 
race,  and  of  the  Finnish  nations  of  Burope,  the  C«r 
maux,  the  aboriginal  Americans,  and  tbe  HoCtaolota.  TW 
Mongols  afford  a  good  specimen  of  this  fanik  aed  tW 
Esquimaux  an  exaggeratea  one.  Its  moat  atiikiaf  ifcsf 
ter  is  the  lateral  or  outward  projection  of  tba  ijii— ais,  w 
that  lines  drawn  from  each,  touching  tbe  mSm  «f  tW 
firontal  bone,  will  meet  only  a  little  above  tbe  aacs  id  tbt 
forehead.  The  cheek-bones  project  ttom  noder  tba  ■ 
of  the  orbit,  and  turn  backwards  in  a  large  ardt  i 
of  a  circle.  Tbe  orbits  are  large  and  deen ;  tbe  ap 
of  the  face  remarkably  plane  and  flat ;  ana  tba  i 
as  well  as  the  space  Mtween  the  eyebrows,  nearly  oa  tW 
same  plane  with  tbe  cheek-bones. 

Tbe  varieties  of  features  dependent  on  tbe  dtflvaaeB  se 
the  form  of  the  frame- work  just  described  will  ba  ■<  mn 
evident.  The  first  variety  is  distinguished  by  an  evcaaiB 
and  regularity  of  features,  an  absence  of  any  axf  fawn  yr— 
minence  of  one  part  in  proportion  to  the  otbcc,  a  t—fli  ari 
gently-rounded  cheek,  compressed  and  anaall  h^  a  fw 
and  prominent  chin,  and  the  whole  (bee  of  a  toWraUi  tv- 
gular  oval  form.  It  is  probable  that  amoog 
nations  the  Greeks  have  displayed  the  greatest 
in  the  form  of  the  head,  at  least  according  to  ibc  ] 
standard  of  perfection.  Blumenbadi  baa  ikarnlrf  a 
Greek  skull  in  his  collection,  which,  in  the  beaw^  tf  •-• 
form,  agrees  perfectly  with  the  finest  worka  of  Gmeaa 
sculpture,  and  renders  it  probable  that  tbe  latter  vata  mtmi 
copies  of  nature,  and  not,  as  some  have  suppoaad,  tdtal  ■■ 
positions,  intended  to  give  the  expresaioa  of  exaM  i^ 
tellect  or  of  dignity.  The  same  author  dascnbcs  aks  tb» 
skull  of  a  Georgian  woman,  equally  remarkable  ftr  iCa 
elegance  and  symmetry,  and  says  that  ita  ftam  efieea 
exactly  with  that  of  the  head  of  a  marble  statise  of  a  mfWft 
in  the  Townley  Collection. 

The  features  corresponding  with  tbe  narrww  cWagstal 
skull  are  distinguished  by  tbe  promineoea  of  tba  ja^ 
firom  which  tbey  aoquira  a  peouliarijr  fciocioi  aai  si» 
Uigitized  by  \.jkjvjwi\^ 
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mtl  cbaraoter.  Tbo  oompreued,  narrow,  and  retreating 
forehead ;  the  scarcely  prominent  nose,  with  its  wide  ex- 
panded nostrils ;  the  thick  protruding  lips,  and  the  retreat- 
ing chin;  the  projecting  cheeks,  and  the  heavy  jaws,  com- 
bine to  add  to  the  characteristics  which  approximate,  though 
they  do  not  identify,  the  form  of  the  negro  with  that  of 
animals. 

Tlie  features  of  the  third  variety  differ  scarcely  less  from 
the  European  than  those  of  the  negro,  but  in  a  different  di- 
rection. Instead  of  the  long  and  prominent  face,  we  here 
find  a  face  which  is  broadest  transversely  from  onecheek-bone 
to  the  other ;  and  which,  as  it  gradually  narrows,  both  above 
and  below,  acquires  somewhat  of  a  lozenge-shape.  The  nose 
is  flat,  the  space  between  the  eyes  generally  aepressed,  and 
the  eyes  themselves  roost  frequently  placed  obliquely,  with 
their  internal  angles  descending  towards  the  nose,  rounded 
and  open ;  the  lips  large,  but  not  so  prominent  as  those  of 
the  negro ;  the  chin  short,  but  not  retreating  under  the 
hps. 

But  these  varieties  are  not  separated  by  very  definite 
limits.  There  are  numerous  instances  of  negroes  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  and  European  character  of  their  fea- 
tures ;  and  daily  observation  shows  Europeans  who,  in  the 
narrowness  of  the  skull,  the  lowness  of  the  forehead,  and 
the  prominence  of  the  jaws,  closely  approximate  to  the 
negro ;  while  others  in  their  features  resemble  the  broad 
•nd  flat-faced  Tartars  or  Chinese.  "Within  each  of  those 
varieties  moreover  are  included  numerous  smaller  divisions, 
which  are  certainly,  though  less  prominently,  distinct  in 
their  features.  The  varieties  of  national  appearance  between 
the  Scotch,  English,  French,  and  Germans,  for  example, 
are  in  general' distinguishable,  though  it  would  be  difficult 
to  define  their  diflTerences.  Similar  subdivisions  of  cha- 
racter exist  among  all  the  varieties,  and  so  fill  up  the  in- 
tervals between  the  extreme  specimens  of  each  as  to  form  a 
regular  and  nearly  perfect  series,  of  which  the  Esquimaux 
and  negro  m^ht  occupy  the  extremities,  and  the  European 
the  middle  place,  between  the  broad  and  high  features  of 
the  one,  ana  the  narrow,  elongated,  and  depressed  skull 
and  face  of  the  other. 

Differences  in  the  shape  of  the  pelvis  (on  which  depend 
some  important  differences  in  the  external  form  of  the 
body)  have  been  often  supposed  characteristic  of  different 
racea  of  men.  But  from  an  extended  series  of  obser\  ations 
by  Professor  "Weber,  it  has  been  lately  shown  that  every 
form  of  the  pelvis  which  deviates  from  the  ordinary  type, 
in  whatever  race  it  may  most  frequently  occur,  finds  its 
analogues  in  other  races.  He  has  arranged  the  various 
shapes  of  the  human  pelvis  in  four  classes,  the  oval,  the 
round,  the  square,  and  the  cuneiform  or  oblong ;  and  he 
shows  that  although  the  first  is  the  most  general  form  in 
Europeans,  the  second  in  the  Americans,  the  third  in  the 
Mongolians,  and  the  lost  in  the  Africans,  yet  that  specimens 
of  each  kind  may  be  found  in  all  the  different  races. 

The  chest  of  the  negro  is  somewhat  more  expanded  than 
that  of  the  European,  the  sternum  more  arched,  the  ribs 
larger  and  more  roundly  curved.  In  general  also  the 
negro's  fore-arm,  measured  in  proportion  to  his  upper  arm 
and  to  the  height  of  the  body,  is  longer  than  in  the  Euro- 
pean. The  knees  of  negroes  often  appear  to  Europeans 
misshapen,  the  bones  of  the  leg  bending  out  from  beneath 
them,  and  the  feet  turned  outwards  in  the  manner  com- 
monly called  splay-footed.  The  tibia  and  fibula  also  are 
rather  more  convex  than  in  Europeans ;  the  feet  are  flat, 
and  the  os  calcis,  instead  of  being  arched,  is  nearly  in  a 
straight  line  with  the  rest  of  the  tarsus;  and  the  gastro- 
^nemii  muscles  have  the  greater  part  of  their  mass  high  up 
in  the  legs,  so  that  the  calves  seem  to  encroach  upon  the 
hams.  Tne  hands  are  generally  narrow ;  the  fingers  long 
and  very  flexible. 

It  is  from  these  modifications  which  the  negro  presents, 
and  taking  extreme  cases  of  each  peculiarity,  that  there  has 
appeared  some  ground  for  supposing  the  negro  to  form  a 
grade  intermediate  between  the  European  and  the  monkey. 
But  there  is  no  character  in  which  the  difference  between  the 
lowest  negro  and  the  highest  ape  is  not  many  times  greater 
than  that  between  the  same  negro  and  the  highest  European ; 
and  in  all  the  important  points  of  structure  which  we  have 
already  mentioned  the  differences  which  the  negro  presents 
are  but  slight  The  length  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  the  some- 
what more  backward  situation  of  the  foramen  magnum,  the 
decrease  of  the  facial  angle,  and  the  projection  of  the  teeth, 
depend  almost  entirely  on  the  prominence  of  the  alveolar 
P.  C.$  No.  896. 


process  of  the  upper  jaw;  and  if  a  flight  allowtnee  b« 
made  for  it,  the  negro  m  these  points  resembles  the  Euro- 
pean. So  also,  in  the  prominence  of  his  two  ossa  nasi, 
the  position  of  the  cranium  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
face,  the  equal  length  and  approximation  of  all  his  teeth, 
the  full  development  of  the  mastoid  and  styloid  processes, 
which  are  nearly  or  quite  wanting  in  all  apes,  and  numer- 
ous other  essential  characteristics,  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween the  two  races.  At  the  same  time  therefore  that  it  is 
allowed  that  the  characters  of  form  which  the  lowest  class 
of  negroes  presents  are  more  like  those  of  the  monkey  than 
those  of  the  European  are,  it  is  certain  that  the  approxima- 
tion is  but  slight,  and  that  a  vast  space  is  still  left  between 
them.  It  is  true  that  there  coincides  with  this  degradation 
of  form  a  very  low  degree  of  intellectual  development,  but 
it  is  not  lower  than  that  of  the  Esquimaux  and  Hottentots 
and  many  of  the  third  variety,  who  in  t>ome  respects,  as  the 
breadth  of  the  skull  and  face,  are  even  more  distantly 
removed  from  the  monkeys  than  Europeans  are. 

Considerable  differences  occur  in  the  general  stature  of 
the  several  races  of  mankind.  In  the  temperate  climates 
of  Europe  the  general  height  varies  from  44  to  6  feet;  the 
instances  in  which  individuals  have  fallen  far  short  or  have 
much  exceeded  this  standard  are  too  exceptional  to  be  taken 
into  a  general  account.  [Dwarf  ;  Giant.]  Among  the 
native  inhabitants  of  America  great  varieties  occur.  The 
Peruvians,  the  natives  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  of  Nootka 
Sound,  the  Esquimaux,  and  the  Chaymas  are  all  described 
as  very  diminutive ;  while  the  Payaguas,  Caribees,  Cherokecs, 
and  the  nativesof  the  regions  immediately  north  of  Canada  are 
said  to  be  generally  much  above  the  standard  of  Europeans. 
The  heightof  the  ratagonians  also,  though  often  exaggerated, 
is  yet  remarkable  ;  the  most  authentic  accounts  agree  that 
they  commonly  attain  the  height  of  six  feet,  and  that  they 
not  unfrequently  surpass  it.  The  standard  of  height  among 
the  Africans  appears  about  the  same  as  that  of  Europeans. 
The  Hottentots  are  below  the  general  size,  and  the  Bush- 
men still  more  so,  fbr  among  .hem  4.^  feet  is  said  to  be  the 
average  height  of  the  men,  and  4  feet  that  of  the  women.  The 
Caflfres  on  the  contrary,  the  neighbouring  tribe  to  the  Hot- 
tentots, are  distinguished  for  their  height  and  strength. 
The  people  of  the  north  of  Asia  and  the  Laplanders  and 
Samoiedes  in  Europe  are  generally  shorter  than  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  warmer  climates,  but  the  Chinese  and  Japanese, 
who  in  other  respects  much  lesemble  them,  are  of  about  the 
same^tature  as  the  rest  of  the  Europeans. 

With  these  varieties  in  stature  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
the  amounts  of  physical  power  possess^  by  different  na- 
tions. The  result  of  all  observation  has  been  the  exact 
contrary  of  popular  belief,  which  ascribes  a  decrease  of  phy- 
sical strength  proportionate  to  the  increase  of  intellectual 
power  acquired  by  civilization.  The  Spaniards  in  their  first 
intercourse  with  America  found  the  natives  in  general  much 
weaker  than  themselves ;  and  the  inability  of  the  natives  to 
sustain  the  severe  labour  of  the  mines  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  African  slaves,  one  of  whom  was  eaual  to  three  or 
four  Indians.  Heame  and  others  have  found  the  same 
feebleness  in  the  natives  of  various  parts  of  the  North 
American  continent,  and  Pallas  in  the  Buriats.  But  the 
most  exact  observations  were  made  by  Peron  with  the  dyna- 
mometer upon  12  natives  of  Van  Dieman*s  Land,  17  of 
New  Holland*  56  of  the  Island  of  Timor,  17  Frenchmen 
belonging  to  the  expedition,  and  14  Englishmen  in  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales.  The  mean  results  were  as 
follows :— 
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The  substance  on  which  the  varieties  of  colour  in  the 
human  race  depend,  is  seated  chiefly  in  the  soft  and  most 
internal  layers  of  the  cuticle ;  the  true  skin  (cutis,  derma), 
is  similar  in  all  nations,  and  the  outer  hardened  layers  of 
the  cuticle  have  only  a  light  tinge  of  the  colour  of  those 
beneath  them,  which  constitute  what  is  often  called  the  rete 
mucosum.  [Cuticlb;  Skin.]  The  human  complexion 
depends  in  part  on  the  condition  of  the  cutis  and  its  vessels, 
and  in  part  on  that  of  the  cuticle.  In  white  nations,  accord^ 
ing  to  the  fulneis  or  eottparative  emptiness  of  the  blood 
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vessels  of  the  skin,  we  find  all  the  gradations  of  complexion, 
fK)m  the  deep  ruddiness  of  full  health,  to  the  hlanched 
pallor  of  sickness;  and  in  negroes,  the  same  changes  are 
indicated  hy  a  greater  intensity  of  the  blacknuKs  and  by  a 
dull  leaden  hue.  These  differences  however  chiefly  charac- 
terise individuals  ;  the  national  variations  depend  rather  on 
the  ciUicle.  A  thick  and  opaque  though  colourless  cuticle, 
obscurine  the  blood  of  the  cutis,  assists  greatly  in  giving 
that  deadness  of  hue  and  phlegmatic  aspect  which  distin- 
guishes some  Europeans  from  others  wno  with  a  thinner 
and  more  translucent  epidermis  are  marked  by  a  florid 
ruddy  complexion.  As  the  cuticle  becomes  darker  in  colour, 
it  obscures  more  completely  the  colour  of  the  blood  in  the 
subjacent  tissue,  and  hence  it  is  only  in  nations  of  light 
complexion  that  sudden  blushing  or  paleness  is  at  once 
perceptible. 

With  the  varieties  in  the  colour  of  the  skin  there  gene- 
rally coincide  analogous  differences  in  the  hair  and  eyes. 
It  is  probabU  indeed  that  the  colouring  matter  is  the  same 
in  all ;  being  combined  in  the  cuticle  with  its  peculiar  cells 
and  scales,  in  the  hair  with  a  horny  substance,  and  in  the 
choroid  membrane  and  uvea  with  their  minute  roundish 
particles. 

Dr.  Prichard  refers  all  the  differences  of  complexion  in 
man  to  three  principal  varietie  • — I.  The  Melanocomous, 
or  black-haired,  which  is  the  complexion  generally  prevalent, 
except  in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
coincident  colour  of  the  skin  varies  from  a  deep  black,  as  in 
some  Africans,  to  a  much  lighter  or  more  dilute  shade.  In 
the  copper-coloured  nations  of  America  and  Africa  the  dusky 
hue  is  combined  with  red,  while  in  the  olive-coloured  races 
of  Asia  it  is  mixed  with  a  tinge  of  yellow.  In  intensity  of 
colour  there  is  every  shade  from  the  black  of  the  Senegal 
negro  to  the  light  olive  of  tlie  northern  Hindus,  and  from 
the  latter  there  may  be  traced  every  variety  of  shade  among 
the  Persians  and  other  Asiatics,  to  the  complexion  of  the 
swarthy  Spaniards,  and  of  black-haired  Europeans  in  gene- 
ral. 2.  The  Leucous,  or  Albino  variety,  examples  of  which 
occur  in  all  countries  [Albino],  but  perhaps  most  fre- 
quently in  hot  climates.  They  are  distinguished  by  the 
total  absence  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  cuticle,  hair,  and 
eyes;  hence  their  skin  is  of  a  milk-white  or  pinkish-hue, 
the  hair  silky-white  or  at  most  yellowish,  the  iris  rosy  and 
the  pupil  intensely  red.  3.  The  Xanthous,  or  yellow-haired 
variety,  which  includes  all  those  individuals  who  have  light- 
brown,  auburn,  yellow,  or  red  hair.  Their  general  com- 
plexion is  fair,  acquiring  on  exposure  to  heat  and  light  not 
a  brown  hue,  but  more  or  less  of  a  red  tint.  The  eyes  are 
light  coloured.  This  is  the  variety  most  prevalent  in  the 
temperately  cold  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  whose  climate 
teems  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  constitution  of  body  con- 
nected with  it  This  variety  may  spring  up  in  any  black- 
haired  tribe;  as  it  has  in  the  Jews,  who,  though  generally 
black  haired,  present  many  examples  of  the  light  fair  com- 
plexion and  reddish  hair.  Dr.  Prichard  also  adduces  (Be- 
searches,  &a,  i.  228)  ample  evidence  that  instances  of  this 
variety  occur  not  only  among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  Rus- 
sians, Laplanders,  Tartars,  and  other  Melanocomous  races 
of  the  least  swarthv  shade,  but  among  the  Egyptians,  AfVi- 
can  negroes,  and  the  islanders  of  the  Pacifti-.  The  majority 
of  these  last  cases  have  been  confounded,  under  the  term 
of  white  negroes,  with  the  real  Albinos ;  but  they  differ 
ft'om  them  m  the  more  ruddy  hue  of  the  skin,  the  colour 
of  the  iris,  the  blackness  of  the  pupil,  and  the  flaxen  or  red 
colour  of  the  hair. 

Other  varieties  besides  those  of  colour  occur  in  the  skin 
and  its  appendages.  The  skin  of  many  tribes  of  negroes  is 
peculiarly  sleek  and  oily,  from  the  abundance  of  sebaceous 
and  perspiratory  secretion*  From  many  also  there  is 
emitted  a  peeuliwrly  strong  odour,  and  Humboldt  says  that 
the  PeruviaiM  can  by  the  sense  of  smell  alone  distinguish 
the  European,  the  American  Indian,  and  the  negra  The 
cuticle  of  the  dark  tribes  is  thicker  and  coarser  than  that  of 
white  nations,  and,  from  the  greater  difficulty  of  separating 
the  latter  into  two  layers,  it  has  been  imagined  that  there 
b  no  rete  muoosum,  or  soft  cuticle,  in  Europeans.  The 
hair  also  varies  almost  as  much  in  its  texture  as  in  its 
colour.  Its  chief  varieties  are  observed  in  the  copious,  long, 
•oft,  and  more  or  less  curly  hair  of  various  colours  in  the 
Kuropeau ;  the  strong,  straight,  and  scanty  hair  of  the  South 
Sea  islanders ;  and  the  black,  fine,  wiry,  crisp  hair  of  the 
neg;ro.  A  veir  general  characteristic  of  the  darker-coloured 
nations  is  either  an  entire  want  of  beard«  or  a  very  scanty 


one  developed  later  in  life  than  in  the  white  noeu  Mr. 
Lawrence  (Leciuret,  273)  has  adduced  proolSi  of  this  k  tht 
Mongols,  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Maiava.  South  Svs  Is- 
landers, negroes,  and  the  Indians  of  North  and  Sc^  . 
America ;  but  the  fact  has  been  somewhat  obscured  ht  ;Kc 
practice,  which  is  generally  prevalent  among  these  aaax.*. 
of  extirpating  the  little  hair  which  they  have. 

In  the  performance  of  the  several  functione  of  the  en" 
nomy,  it  has  not  yet  appeared  that  any  fixed  diMuttM.m  c \ 
ists  in  the  several  races  of  men,  except  m  rests  in  vh-i 
the  variation  is  due  to  the  difference  or  chmeie,  ami  aerun 
alike  in  all  races  when  subjected  to  the  same  tnHoeiim 
In  physical  endowments  also,  however  great  may  he  ihr 
distance  between  the  degrees  of  tnteHectual  aod  oeoral  rW 
vation  possessed  by  civilised  and  uncivilised  netioM^  yet  xh^vr 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that  in  all  there  may  be  tnri- 1 
the  same  mental  endowments,  similar  natuimlprrjodjm  a-  i 
impressions,  the  same  consciousness,  sentimeots,  ftyiBpetbirv 
propensities,  in  short  a  common  physical  nature,  or  a  com 
mon  mind.    (See  Frichari\'%  Researche$») 

This  accordance  in  the  phjrsiologiea]  and  p^rhical 
properties  of  all  nations  affords  one  of  the  fttnmcr^t 
possible  arguments  in  (kvoar  of  the  whole  human  rar» 
being  but  one  species ;  for.  as  Dr.  Prtchatd  oh<«rTca,  •  ti^ 
physiological  characters  of  race  are  liable  to  ikm  and  ttc*« 
portant  variations ;'  and  therefore  when  we  fnd  tlat  .=  s 
number  of  individuals  spread  over  the  greater  pan  of  tbr 
globe  no  other  differences  occur,  either  in  the  arvrare  «ni:r^ 
of  life,  or  the  extreme  length  occasionally  eltainrd,  a  tU 
periods  of  gestation,  of  infancy,  of  puberty,  aod  «f  t'hct 
changes  in  the  economy,  or  in  the  nabits»  inetmeu,  s&c 
tions,  and  intellectual  faculties,  than  may  be  tkitij  auiiKtttd 
to  the  differences  of  external  circumstances,  it  may  W  si 
once  concluded  that  they  are  all  members  of  the  mat 
family,  and  the  offspring  of  one  common  stock.  Tha  arr%- 
ment  receives  support  from  the  fkct  that  in  many  •tvw^i.  v 
which  from  their  forms  alone  it  might  be  dtflcuJt  to  dr**^ 
mine  whether  they  belonged  to  the  sameor  difirrvet  tprrv% 
a  diversity  occurs  in  their  physiologic  el  ehenetarv.  Thus  *b 
wolf  and  dog,  though  in  man^  other  respects  eloecly  reeetnbilv 
each  other,  differ  in  the  period  of  gestation,  the  sbe-v^  fv< 
rying  her  young  ninety  days,  andtbebttcb  (ofwfaatrrcr  vurv  t  • 
only  sixty-two  or  sixty-three.  In  like  manner  the  df  • 
strongly  distinguished  from  the  wolf  in  his  indmatM.  vfert> 
is  everywhere  observable,  to  associate  with  man ;  aal  tbr  f -i. 
from  both  the  wolf  and  dog,  in  his  solitary  habits.  Yi<  -^ 
form  these  three  agree  so  nearly,  that  some  natural .-^s  hit* 
deemed  them  to  be  the  same  species.  Similar  dAiiu-»i 
may  be  observed  in  the  ox  kind,  between  the  dm— tesia*! 
ox  and  the  bison  and  buffislo,  which,  though  oeariy  ff«fe*»d 
to  him  in  form,  are  totally  opposite  in  dispocitioa  sad  ka^» 
So  also  the  most  marked  differences  between  the  ahwp  i  .•! 
all  its  varieties)  and  the  goat  are  to  be  found  m  thev  »- 
stincts  and  consequent  modes  of  li(b ;  and  so  on  thn^s 
numberless  other  instances,  all  tending  to  pro%e  iW  |«ff^ 
manence  of  physiological  and  psychical  characien  in  m  £ 
species,  and  their  comparative  independence  of  Ihaer  s- 
fluences  by  which  modifications  in  form  and  coUier  mt  prv- 
duced. 

It  is  necessary  however  to  show  that  the  stroctvsl  if 
ferences  which  seem  to  distinguish  so  cicarfy  the  ■wial 
nations  of  mankind  coincide  with  similar  vaLriatioos  ■  «<Arr 
animals  which  are  descended  from  a  common  stock.  Su-t 
variations  occur  especially  in  animals  which  bew  hem  A* 
most  ica ted,  and  thus  subjected  to  influences  m  mar 7 
respects  analogous  to  those  under  which  man  has  Wbe  i^ 
the  progress  or  decline  of  civil izatwn.  No  one*  for  ctas- 
ple,  will  be  inclined  to  deny  that  the  varictiee  of  dafsreW'-a 
there  is  reason  to  believe  are  all  of  one  spccwa)  pnuv:: 
ftir  greater  differences  in  form  and  colour,  end  la  mp- 
partjt  of  their  habits  and  instincts,  than  any  thai  arv  iihiir  H' 
in  man.  And  it  is  worthy  of  obsetration  that  m  Ifat  ^b»- 
highly  domesticated  races,  as  the  spamel.  the  wui  ■■  « 
more  fully  developed,  and  recedes  further  from  the  ftirs  •f 
the  skull  proper  to  the  wol^  than  in  these  whkh  a«  lev* 
cultivated,  as  the  mastiff.  In  this  we  can  tracw  a  sr««  » 
varieties  very  analogous  to  those  of  the  monkey,  the  mt^ . 
and  the  highly  civilised  European. 

The  races  of  swine  present  even  mote  leaiari 
stances  of  variation,  which  have  been  peiticulertyt 

by  Blumenbach  (BeytrUge  xw  Nahtrg€9ek.^    It  1 

that  these  all  descend  from  the  wdd  boar ;  end  it  m  ^mf  « 
certain  that  swine  were  unknown  in  Amenon  til  < 
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there  by  the  Spaniards.  Yet  in  that  country  they  have  al- 
ready degenerated  into  breeds  very  different  from  each  other 
and  (torn  their  original.  Those  taken  to  Cubagua  became 
a  race  with  toes  half  a  span  long,  and  those  of  Cuba  became 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  their  progenitors.  In  Nor- 
mandy the  swine  are  remarkable  for  the  length  of  the  bone  of 
the  hind  leg.  Swine  with  solid  hoofe  were  known  to  the  an- 
tients,  and  large  breeds  of  them  are  found  in  Hungary  and 
Sweden.  In  some  also  the  hoof  is  divided  into  five  clens.  In 
Guinea  they  have  long  ears  couched  upon  the  back ;  in  China, 
a  large  pendant  belly  and  very  short  legs ;  at  Cape  Verd  and 
other  places,  very  large  curved  tusks.  Thus  tiien  in  one 
species  we  find  changes  even  greater  than  those  which  occur 
among  men;  and  as  to  the  most  important,  Blumenbach 
says  that  the  whole  difference  between  the  cranium  of  the 
negro  and  that  of  a  European  is  by  no  means  greater  than 
that  which  exists  between  the  cranium  of  the  wild  boar  and 
that  of  the  domestic  swine.  An  examination  of  the  different 
breeds  of  sheep,  horses,  oxen,  goats,  cats,  rabbits,  and  still 
more  of  domestic  fowl,  would  in  like  manner  show  that  all 
these  species,  even  while  under  observation,  are  subject  to 
greater  variations  than  are  found  in  the  different  races  of 
men. 

In  respect  of  colour,  a  perfect  analogy  holds  between  the 
varieties  of  domestic  animals  and  those  of  men.  In  all 
those  enumerated  above,  examples  occur  of  the  melano- 
comous,  leucous,  and  xanthous  varieties  springing  up 
casually  or  existing  constantly  in  particular  breeds.  Thus 
even  in  England  tne  cattle  of  different  counties  may  be 
recognised  by  their  colour  as  well  as  their  forms.  Azara 
remarks  of  the  horses  and  oxen  of  Paraguay  (where  both 
species  have  run  wild  and  multiplied  very  rapidly)  that 
while  all  those  that  are  domesticated  vary  considerably  in 
colour,  those  that  are  wild  have  all  the  same  colour ;  the 
horses  a  chesnut  or  bay-brown,  the  oxen  reddish-brown  on 
the  back  and  black  on  the  rest  of  the  body. 

The  analogy  between  the  variations  to  which  domesticated 
(and  more  rarely  wild)  animals  are  subject,  and  those  which 
are  observed  in  men,  is  a  strong  argument  for  the  unity  of  | 
the  human  species.  Another  which  deseives  much  weight 
is  drawn  from  the  propagation  of  the  several  races.  It  is 
well  known  that  among  all  other  animals  the  hybrid  pro- 
ductions of  parents  of  different  species  are  either  quite 
barren  or  so  little  prolific  that  they  soon  become  extinct, 
and  that  an  intermediate  race  cannot  be  maintained  even  to 
the  second  generation  without  a  return  to  the  pure  blood  of 
one  or  other  parent.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  observed 
among  domestic  animals  that  the  progeny  of  different  va- 
rieties of  the  same  species  exceed  in  vigour,  and  are  even 
more  prolific  than  their  parents ;  so  that  intermediate  races 
are  apt  very  soon  to  become  more  numerous  than  the  ori- 
ginals from  which  they  sprung.  Exactly  the  same  prin- 
ciple holds  in  the  human  race.  All  nations  propagate 
together  with  equal  facility,  and  Dr.  Prichard  has  shown 
that  the  progeny  of  parents  of  different  nations  have  in 
many  instances  exceeded  those  from  whom  they  sprung 
in  vigour  and  in  the  tendency  to  multiplication. 

Lastly,  a  consideration  of  the  diseases  to  which  mankind 
are  subject  shows  that  the  greater  part  of  them  are  com- 
mon to  all,  though  modified  in  different  climates,  and  though 
a  few  produced  oy  local  circumstances  are  peculiar  to  indi- 
vidual tribes. 

From  these  facts  therefore,  by  which  it  is  shown  that  in 
all  those  characters  in  which  external  circumstances  have 
least  influence  the  whole  human  race  agree,  while  in  others 
more  easily  modified  they  present  only  those  changes  which 
are  observed  to  an  equal  or  even  a  greater  extent  in  animals 
known  to  have  descended  from  a  common  stock,  it  may 
fairly  be  concluded  that  mankind  is  composed  of  but  one 
species.  The  characters  of  this  species  given  by  Blumen- 
bach, and  generally  received,  are :  *  Erec^  two-handed,  un- 
armed, rational,  endowed  with  speech ;  a  prominent  chin ; 
four  inciflor  teeth  above  and  below ;  all  the  teeth  equally 
approximated  ;  the  canine  teeth  of  the  same  length  as  the 
others ;  the  lower  incisors  erect.'  The  same  author  divides 
the  species  into  five  varieties,  whose  characters  are  as  fol* 
lows  (Lawrence,  Lecturei,  p.  477):— 1.  Caucasian  variety: 
a  white  akin,  either  with  a  fair  rosy  tint,  or  inclining  to 
brown ;  red  cheeks  ;  hair  black,  or  of  the  various  lighter 
colours,  copious,  soft,  and  generally  curved  or  waving.  Irides 
dark  in  those  with  brown  skin ;  light  in  the  fair  or  rosy 
complexioned.  Large  cranium  with  small  face ;  the  upper 
ind  anterior  regions  of  the  former  particularly  develojM^d, 


and  the  latter  fklling  perpendicularly  under  them.  Face 
oval  and  straight,  with  distinct  features  ;  expanded  forehead, 
narrow  and  rather  aquiline  nose,  and  small  mouth ;  front 
teeth  of  both  jaws  perpendicular;  lips,  particularly  the 
lower,  gently  turned  out ;  chin  f\ill  and  rounded.  Moral 
feelings  and  intellectual  powers  most  energetic,  and  suscep- 
tible of  the  highest  development  and  culture.  This  variety 
includes  all  the  antient  and  modern  Europeans  except  the 
Finns ;  the  former  and  present  inhabitants  of  Western  Asia, 
as  far  as  the  River  Oby,  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Ganges 
(that  is,  the  Assyrians,  Modes,  and  Chakleeans ;  the  Sarma- 
tians,  Scythians,  and  Parthians;  the  Philistines,  Phoeni- 
cians, Jews,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  generally ;  the 
Tartars,  properly  so  called;  the  tribes  actually  occupying 
the  chain  of  Caucasus ;  the  Georgians,  Circassians,  Min- 
grelians,  Armenians ;  the  Turks,  Persians,  Arabians,  Af- 
ghauns,  and  Hindus  of  high  castes) ;  and  the  northern  Afri- 
cans, the  Egyptians,  Abyssinians,  and  Guanches. 

2.  The  Mongolian  variety : — characterised  by  olive  colour, 
which  in  many  cases  is  very  light,  and  black  eyes ;  black, 
straight,  strong,  and  thin  hair ;  little  or  no  beard ;  head  of 
a  souare  form,  with  small  and  low  forehead ;  broad  and 
flattened  face,  with  the  features  running  together;  the 
glabella  flat  and  very  broad ;  nose  small  and  flat ;  rounded 
cheeks,  projecting  externally ;  narrow  and  linear  aperture 
of  the  eye-lids  ;  eyes  placed  very  obliquely ;  slight  projec- 
tion of  the  chin ;  large  ears ;  thick  lips ;  stature,  particu- 
larly in  the  countries  near  the  north  pole,  inferior  to  that 
of  Europeans.  It  includes  the  tribes  of  Central  and  Northern 
Asia,  as  the  Mongols,  Calmucks,  and  Buriats ;  the  Mant* 
choos,  Da-urians,  Tungooses,  and  (Joreans ;  the  Samoiedes, 
Yukagers,  Koriacs,  Ischuktschi,  and  Kamtcbadales ;  the 
Chinese  and  Japanese,  the  inhabitants  of  Tibet  and  Bootan, 
of  Tonquin,  Cochin-China,  Ava,  Pegu,  Cambodia,  Laos, 
and  Siam ;  the  Finnish  races  of  Northern  Europe,  as  the 
Laplanders  and  the  tribes  of  Esquimaux. 

3.  The  Ethiopian  variety:— skin  and  eyes  black;  hair 
black  and  woolly;  skull  compressed  laterally  and  elon- 
gated towards  the  front ;  forehead  low,  narrow,  and  slant- 
infl^;  cheek-bones  prominent;  jaws  narrow  and  projecting; 
upper  front  teeth  oblique ;  chin  receding.  The  eyes 
prominent;  the  nose  broad,  thick,  flat,  and  confused  with 
the  extended  jaw ;  the  lips,  and  particularly  the  upper  one, 
thick.  All  the  natives  of  Africa,  not  included  in  the 
first  varietv,  belong  to  this. 

4.  The  American  variety:— skin  dark,  and  more  or  less  of  a 
red  tint;  black,  straight,  and  strong  hair;  small  beard; 
and  a  countenance  and  skull  very  similar  to  the  Mongo- 
lian.   The  forehead  low,  the  eyes  deep,  the  face  broad, 

Particularly  across  the  cheeks,  but  not  so  flattened  as  in  the 
longols.  Mouth  large ;  and  lips  rather  thick.  This  va- 
riety includes  all  the  native  Americans  except  the  Esqui- 
maux. 

5.  The  Malay  variety :— brown  colour,  from  a  light  tawny 
to  a  deep  brown.  Hair  black,  more  or  less  curled,  and 
abundant ;  head  rather  narrow ;  bones  of  the  face  large 
and  prominent :  nose  full,  and  broad  towards  the  apex ; 
mouth  large.  In  this  are  included  the  inhabittmts  of  Ma- 
lacca, of  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and  the  adjacent 
Asiatic  Islands;  of  the  Molucca,  Ladrone,  Philippine, 
Marian,  and  Caroline  groups ;  of  New  Holland,  Van  Die- 
man's  Land,  New  Guinea,  New  Zealand,  and  of  all  the 
islands  of  the  South  Sea. 

Cuvier  distinguishes  only  three  principal  divisions — the 
Caucasian,  the  Monsoliao,  and  the  Ethiopian ;  remaining 
doubtful  as  to  the  Malay  and  American  varieties.  Dr 
Prichard  on  the  other  hand  (and  his  authority  should  have 
the  greatest  weight  in  everything  relating  to  the  subject) 
divides  the  species  into  seven  principal  varieties:— 1,  The 
Iranians,  who  in  the  form  of  their  skulls  and  other  physical 
characters  resemble  Europeans,  in  which  are  included,  as 
before  detailed,  all  the  Caucasian  variety.  2,  The  Turanian, 
who  are  nearly  the  same  with  the  Mongolians  of  other 
writers.  3,  The  native  Americans*  except  the  Esquimaux 
and  some  others  resembling  them.  4,  The  Hottentots  and 
Bushmen.  5,  The  Negroes.  6,  The  Papuas,  or  woolly- 
haired  nations  of  Polynesia.  7,  The  Alfourou  and  Austra* 
lian  races. 

MAN,  ISLE  OF,  is  situated  between  64*  4'and  54*  2P 
N.  Ut,  and  4*  17'  and  4"  43'  W.  long. ;  34  miles  from  St 
Bees'  Head  in  Cumberland;  16  fi^m  Burrow  Head  in 
Scotland ;  and  28  fh>m  Strongford,  in  Ireland.  Its  length,  from 
north-north-east  to  south-south-west,  is  about  30  miles ;  its 
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breadth  rariet  firom  about  8to  1 1  miles,  but  ii  much  narrower 
at  ita  extremitiea;  and  its  circumference  is  about  75 
miles.  Its  surface  is  about  220  square  miles.  The  Calf 
of  Man  is  a  small  island  situated  to  the  south-west  of 
the  island,  nearly  a  mile  from  it,  and  from  3  to  5  miles  in 
circumference.  The  Kitterlins,  another  small  rocky  island, 
is  situated  between  the  Isle  and  Calf  of  Man.  The  Isle 
of  Man  is  the  Mona  of  Coesar,  the  Monapia  of  Pliny, 
MonsBda  of  Ptolemy,  Menavia  of  Orosius  and  Bede,  and 
Eubonia  of  Nennius.  Its  derivation  is  probably  fVom  the 
British  word  '  mon,*  which  means  isolated. 

The  island  is  intersected  bv  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which 
runs  from  north-east  to  south-west  nearly  through  its  whole 
length,  and  chiefly  occupies  the  central  parts.  Dr.  Bereer, 
who  has  fixed  the  heights  of  89  of  these  hills,  considers 
them  to  compose  three  chains,  separated  from  each  other 
by  high  table-lands,  and  crosseu  by  three  very  narrow 
openings.  Snafield,  the  highest  point  of  them  all,  is  2004 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  North  Barrule  rises  to 
1804  feet.  The  mountains,  commons,  and  waste  lands  are 
supposed  to  cover  50,000  acres,  leaving  above  90,000  acres 
for  cultivation.  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales 
are  visible  from  the  summits  of  the  mountains  on  a  clear 
day.  The  Neb,  Sulby,  and  other  streams  which  tlow  from 
the  mountains  enter  the  sea  at  Peel,  Laxey,  Douglas,  and 
Ramsey.    The  coast  is  in  many  places  very  precipitous. 

Rocks  of  mica-slate  and  clay  slate  compose  all  the 
mountains.  These  slates  form  also  the  coast  at  Spanish 
Head,  where  some  precipices  exceed  300  feet  in  height. 
The  summit  of  one  of  the  cliffs  contains  a  druidical  mo- 
nument. Mica-slate  is  found  at  Snafield,  the  rounded 
summit  of  which  is  covered  with  grass.  The  base  of 
this  mountain  is  rich  in  metals.  The  galena  which  is 
found  here  contains  fh>m  90  to  130  ounces  of  silver  per 
ton.  Copper  pyrites  has  5  ounces  of  silver  per  ton,  and 
black-jack  selh  tor  6/.  per  ton.  Clay-Alato  forms  the  largest 
portion  of  the  island  and  nearly  all  the  Calf.  In  one  of 
the  varieties  of  this  slate,  found  towards  its  junction  with 
the  greuwacke  rocks,  the  surfaces  of  the  seams  shine  with 
metallic  lustre.  A  stratified  grey  stone,  which  is  used 
in  building,  is  the  second  variety  of  clay-slate.  The  third 
variety,  at  Spanish  Head,  is  used  for  lintels,  &c.  The 
roofing-slate,  drawing-slate,  and  one  of  a  vermillion  colour 
near  Braddah,  make  up  the  other  varieties  of  clay-slate 
found  in  the  island.  The  secondary  slate  formation,  rest- 
ing on  the  primary,  consists  of  grauwacke,  grauwacke 
slate,  and  old  red-sandstone,  and  forms  the  greater  part  of 
the  rocky  sea-coast  of  the  island,  but  does  not  extend 
much  inland.  The  cliffs  of  this  formation  on  the  coast  at 
Spanish  Head  seldom  exceed  200  feet,  and  present  a  bold 
and  picturesque  appearance.  There  is  a  belt  along  the 
west  coast,  about  two  miles  in  width,  consisting  of  old  red- 
aandstone,  of  which  Peel  Castle  is  built.  Limestone  extends 
several  miles  on  each  side  of  Castletown.  The  steps  at  the 
mam  entrance  of  St  Paul's,  London,  presented  to  the  dean 
and  chapter  by  Bishop  Wilson,  consist  of  the  firat  variety  of 
this  rock.  Castle  Rushen  was  built  of  the  second  variety, 
which  is  of  a  bluish-grey  colour.  The  third  variety, 
of  a  light  grey  colour,  consisU  chiefly  of  shells.  The 
fourth  variety  is  magnesian,  rarely  contains  organic  re- 
mains, and  its  colour  is  yellow  or  white  grey.  Near 
Poolvash  veins  of  trap,  fVom  two  to  six  feet  broad,  break 
through  the  dark  grey  limestone.  Boulders  occur,  of 
which  the  most  numerous  are  granite,  which  differs  thim 
that  of  the  island.  Bouldere  of  sienite,  porphyry,  and 
quartz  are  scattered  from  north  to  south,  and  the  blocks  of 
clay-slate  and  mica-slate  mixed  with  the  quartz  prove  it  to 
belong  to  the  island.  The  other  bouldera  not  formed  of 
quaru  appear  to  have  come  fix>m  the  north  and  north-west, 
and  enormous  masses  of  them  are  found  high  up  on  the 
sides  of  one  of  the  most  elevated  mountains.  Boulders  of 
aienite  form  a  druidical  circle  near  Bishop's  Court  Granite 
in  situ,  containing  mica,  felspar,  and  quartz,  is  found  in  blocks 
on  the  north  side  of  South  Barrule.  The  decomposition  of 
the  folspar  forms  a  fine  powder,  which  is  sold  for  poUsbing 
iron. 

The  soil  in  the  south  part  of  the  island  Im  a  light  clay 
formed  bv  the  decomposition  of  the  clay-date.  Ibe  moun- 
tainous district  is  aaapted  only  for  pasture,  and  judicious 
culture  alone  can  render  the  billy  parts  productive.  The 
soil  however  in  the  level  country,  extending  from  Kirkmi- 
chael  to  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  island,  consists 
of  sand,  clay,  and  peat,  and  oontaint  excellent  marl.  The  soil 


in   the  neighbourhood   of    Cattletown   k  wM 
for  wheat,  and  the  abundance  of  lime  aopptiM  %bm 
with  a  cheap  manure.     The  climate,  ajthoufk 
damp,  and  windy,  is  temperate.    The  highoat  aod 
temperatures  observed  are  about  77^  and  t6*  Fahr. 
tively:  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  about  49^. 
annual  fiill  of  rain  is  about  37  inches. 

The  liarvests  are  frequently  late,  owing  to  tlio  ( 
The  agricultiu^  of  the  country,  in  coueaooticv  m(  tk* 
attention  paid  to  the  herring-fishery,  was  Ml  wry  morfc 
to  the  women,  who  were  acxustomed  to  peribm  all  thm 
hard  work  of  a  farm,  and  frequently  withput  tbeir  aW 
the  com  itself  would  have  been  onthn^ied.  Tbe  aanall- 
ness  of  the  fkrms,  and  the  nature  of  the  liam.  >my 
much  impeded  improvement  The  breeds  o(  caUla.  a^ 
though  Bishop  Wilson  was  not  inattentive  to  thair  ttt|«vf«- 
ment,  long  continued  very  indifferent  Wbeti  bovrivr  Mr. 
Curwen  formed  an  Agricultural  Society  at  Workm^nm.  bt 
did  not  neglect  the  interests  of  the  island,  but  both  I7  prr- 
cept  and  example  did  everything  in  his  power  to  ttaprmn  u* 
husbandry.  Some  excellent  farmers  from  England  sod  Scat* 
land,  who  settled  on  the  island,  set  the  example  of  good  earn- 
ing. The  annual  value  of  the  land  among  tha  hilk  vane* 
from  5«.  to  ]0«.  per  acre,  and  in  some  of  tho  best  cvhnaisj 
districts  amounts  to  40#.,  and  near  the  towns  i»  stjll  bigjhcr. 
Many  of  the  hedges  present  a  very  unsightly  mjffmutmcr^ 
though  more  attention  is  paid  to  them  than  lacmcdt 
Wheat,  and  in  some  yean  potatoes,  have  been  exy«^  3 
very  considerable  quantities.  The  turnip  hoabaadrv  kat 
been  much  improved  lately,  and  is  ateadilv  mimmab% 
The  largest  part  of  the  island  is  in  the  baada  of  ymtj> 
who  farm  their  own  estates,  which  are  from  le  to  M 
acres.  Few  properties  are  worth  more  than  1 500JL  a-Mr. 
There  are  about  8000  acres  in  wheat,  whieh,  at  24  ^faar* 
ters  per  acre,  produco  2U,000  quartere;  of  baiiry  Um 
acres,  which,  at  4  quartera  per  acre,  prodoee  2M.0«^»  *^mg- 
ten ;  and  13,0U0  acres  of  oats,  which  at  3 quarters,  yiuiiwi 
39,000  quarters.  The  Houghton  sheep^  pecaltar  lo  tW 
island,  are  slow  feeders  and  long  in  comm^  to  mathrin . 
tlieir  wool  is  much  used  for  making  storktnga.  A  joduwai 
svslem  of  turnip  culture  has  recently  been  inttodoced  uu 
the  Calf  of  Man,  which  will  soon  make  thm  d««ola(*  wfut 
productive.  The  best  means  for  effectmg  dorabW  impr««c- 
ments  in  the  agriculture  of  the  island  are  a  jodanovs  adap- 
tation of  stocks  to  the  different  soils.  Thus  tb«  kyiMi  ani 
galloways  will  suit  inferior  and  mountain  soila,  «k«k  thv 
shorthhorned  may  be  introduced  upon  rich  pMturea  A 
judicious  selection  of  such  varieties  of  grain  alio  aa  sate  tiW 
soils  and  the  climate  would  greatly  increase  the  protediv- 
ness  of  the  island. 

The  early  history  of  the  Isle  of  Men  im  obeeore.  It  was 
governed  by  a  succession  of  Norwegian  ktiiA  antd  Mi^ 
nus,  finding  himself  unable  to  preserve  the  Wesleni  Isa^ 
sold  them  to  Alexander  III.,  king  of  Scotland,  ajx  1  jM. 
Soon  after  this  Alexander  reduc^  the  Isle  of  Man.  avl 
appointed  Regulus  king,  with  whom  he  entceed  safe  a 
treaty,  stipulating  that  the  king  of  Man  sboold  fanmh  Sn 
ships  for  Scotland,  on  condition  that  Alexander  J  i  tkiwtk  it  the 
isle  from  all  foreign  enemies.  William  de  Montactiiev  wik  ai 
English  force,  afterwards  drove  out  the  Scots,  but  hu  poverty 
prevented  him  fix>m  keeping  it,  and  it  thus  twriat  tbr 
property  of  the  kings  of  England.  In  1307  Kdward  II  W- 
stowed  this  island  firat  upon  the  earl  of  ComwalL  and  t^r 
on  Henry  Beaumont  The  Scots,  under  Robert  Bm. 
recovereil  and  possessed  it  until  1340,  when  the  c^  -^ 
Shaftesbury  wrested  it  from  Scotland  in  the  mg«  *rf  U- 
ward  III.,  and  sold  it  to  the  earl  of  Wiltabtrv.  who  «>« 
afterwards  executed  for  high  treason,  and  hw  caiaM 
confiscated.  Henry  IV.  granted  it  to  Hennr  Pern.  ««i 
of  Northumberland,  and  in  1403,  in  eonseqoeoM  «.' 
Henry  Percy  being  attainted  of  high  trcaaoo.  aad  tat 
Isle  of  Man  forfeited,  the  kin^  of  England  gave  it.  v^k 
the  patronage  of  the  bishopric  and  of  other  ruliMwr 
cal  benefices,  to  William  Stanley  and  his  bein,  aJWraad* 
the  earls  of  Derby,  for  his  aid  in  putting  down  the  rrr^m 
of  Henry  Percy,  on  condition  that  he  should  giw  tbe  ka^ 
of  England  two  ftilcons  on  tbeir  oorooatno.  ~ 
earl  of  Derby  relinquished  the  title  of  king  of] 
took  that  of  lord.  James  I.  made  a  new  grant 
island  to  William,  sixth  earl  of  Derby,  whjch  the 
ment  confirmed.  James  earl  of  Derby,  in  conseqi 
his  adherence  to  Charles  I.,  was  taken  pmooer  aod  i 
at  Bolton,  in  1661.   uJi^fe^  defended  CaMie 
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to  which  she  retired,  until  Christian,  on  whom  she  relied, 
snd  who  had  the  command  of  the  forces,  capitulated  to 
fiirch  and  DuokinAeld,  who  had  invaded  the  island  with 
ten  vessels.  The  parliament  granted  the  island  to  Lord 
Fairfax.  King  Cnarles  II.,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
gave  it  to  the  earl  of  Derby,  the  son  of  the  earl  who  had 
been  beheaded.  James  earl  of  Derby  dyinjr  without  issue, 
the  inheritance  devolved  upon  James,  second  duke  of  Athol, 
who  was  descended  from  the  youngest  daughter  of  the 
seventh  earl  of  Derby.  As  both  public  justice  and  the  re- 
venues of  the  kingdom  were  injured  by  the  island  affording 
undue  protection  to  debtors,  outlaws,  and  smugglers,  the 
British  government  passed  an  act  in  1726,  empowering  the 
earl  of  Derby  to  sell  his  royalty  and  revenue.  Various 
causes  howeve  prevented  the  sale  being  completed  until 
1764,  when  tht  duke  of  Athol  sold  his  sovereign  rights  for 
70,000/.,  with  h  9  civil  patronage,  and  the  two  castles  of  Peel 
andRushen.  Ihe  duke  however  still  retained  the  title  of 
lord  of  Man,  enjoyed  all  its  ecclesiastical  patronage,  with 
mines,  minerals,  treasure  trove,  and  other  privileges.  The 
duke,  after  repeated  applications  to  government,  obtained 
a  perpetual  grant  of  a  fourth  of  the  net  customs  revenue  of 
the  island,  and  enjoyed  the  honour  of  governor-general. 
By  a  subsequent  arrangement  with  the  duke  on  the  part  of 
the  English  government  (6  George  IV.,  c.  34)  Great  Britain 
now  enjoys  all  the  sovereign  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
island.  The  customs  of  the  ports  are  also  vested  in  the 
crown,  and  a  new  code  of  revenue  laws  was  likewise  intro- 
duced that  year  (chap.  115),  which  established  the  privilege 
of  licensing  such  a  stipulated  quantity  of  certain  goods 
charged  with  specified  duties  as  will  serve  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island. 

No  part  of  the  kingdom  abounds  so  much  in  Danish 
remains.  The  various  tumuli,  barrows,  weapons,  coins, 
and  Runic  characters  afford  clear  evidence  of  the  con- 
nection which  the  Northmen  had  with  this  island.  Some 
Druidical  temples  have  been  discovered.  The  venerable 
remains  of  Rushen  Abbey,  which  belonged  to  the  Cis- 
tercian order,  and  of  another  near  Douglas,  for  female 
votaries,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  St.  Bridget, 
show  the  intluence  of  the  church  during  the  middle 
ages.  The  tumulus  at  Tinwald,  which  is  approached 
by  turf  steps  on  the  east,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  trun- 
cated cone  divided  into  three  stages,  which  are  raised  about 
three  feet  above  each  other,  and  proportionally  diminished 
both  in  circuit  and  width  until  they  approach  the  summit, 
where  the  king  of  Man  formerly  sat  on  solemn  occasions. 
The  local  laws  of  the  island  still  continue  to  be  read  and 
promulgated  here  annually  before  the  governor,  two  deem- 
sters, keys,  council,  and  various  officers  of  state,  and  divine 
service  concludes  the  solemnities  of  the  day.  The  Tinwald 
Mount  (which  means  either  '  a  fence  for  an  assembly,*  or 
'a  juridical  hill*)  is  situated  near  the  intersection  of  the 
high  road  from  Castletown  to  Ramsey  wjth  that  from  Dou- 
glas to  Peel. 

The  whole  island  was  formerly  divided  into  600  portions, 
called  quarter-lands ;  but  this  number  was  increased,  accord- 
ing to  the  authority  of  Feltham,  in  1 798,  to  750.  Possession 
for  twenty-one  years  gives  a  good  title  to  property.  The 
right  of  pasturage  for  a  certain  number  of  cattle  on 
the  commons,  and  of  quarrying  stones  and  digging  peat, 
belong  to  proprietors. 

The  principal  towns  in  the  island  are  Castletown,  Doug- 
las, Peel,  ana  Ramsey.  Castletown,  situated  in  the  south- 
^Git  of  the  island,  is  a  neat  town,  with  spacious  and 
regular  streets.  There  is  an  open  well-built  square.  The 
houses  are  situated  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  small  creek, 
opening  into  a  bay  in  the  shape  of  a  crescent,  the  extre- 
mities of  which  project  into  the  sea.  Castle  Rushen,  in 
Castletown,  was  built,  according  to  tradition,  in  the  year 
960,  by  Guttred,  a  Danish  prince,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
buried  here.  The  stone  glacis  by  which  it  is  surrounded 
w  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  CJardinal  Wolsey.  The 
stone-work  of  the  keep  and  several  interior  portions  of  the 
buildings  are  nearly  entire;  but,  inconsequence  of  the 
ilamages  done  by  repeated  sieges,  the  other  parts  have  been 
Repaired.  Tlie  prisoners  must  have  been  lowered  into  the 
keep  by  ropes,  as  there  are  no  steps  for  descending.  The 
first  stone  of  a  neat  and  beautiful  chapel  in  this  town  was 
laid  by  Bishop  Wilson  in  1698.  The  college,  which  has  200 
pupils,  and  is  conducted  with  great  ability  and  success  by 
^rious  masters,  was  built  by  the  exertions  of  the  late  Bishop 
Ward,  aided  by  1000/.  left  by  Bishop  Barrow.    There  is  also 


a  neat  obapel  adjoinf  ng  the  college.  The  courts  of  ohane^ 
and  common  law  are  held  in  Castletown,  and  it  is  the  rest* 
dence  of  the  governor.  The  House  of  Keys  meet  here. 
The  number  of  houses  in  Castletown  is  calculated  at  500, 
and  the  population  in  1831  was  2077.  "When  the  last  cen- 
sus was  taken  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  gaol  of  Castle 
Rushen  was  1 2  males  and  3  females. 

Douglas,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkbraddan,  formerly  written 
Dufglass,  and  supposed  by  some  to  derive  its  name  from 
the  two  rivers  Doo  and  Glass,  is  situated  on  the  southeast 
coast  of  the  island.  The  bay  extends  three  miles,  from 
Ciayhead  to  Douglas  Promontory,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
and  is  sheltered  from  all  winds  except  the  south-east.  The 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  magnificent  appearance  of  Cattle 
Mona,  built  by  theduke  of  Athol,  and  the  numerous  gentle- 
men's seats  and  neat  cottages  which  surround  the  town, 
give  the  place  a  very  agreeable  appearance.  The  pier, 
which  is  520  feet  long  and  40  or  50  broad,  was  built  by 
the  government  at  the  cost  of  25,000/. 

The  old  streets  are  generally  very  irregular,  but  some 
which  have  been  lately  finished,  or  are  now  in  progress, 
are  regulaily  built.  The  street  which  fronts  the  river  forms 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  older  part  of  the  town.  St. 
George's  Chapel  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence  at 
the  west  end  of  the  town.  There  is  a  Lancasterian  school 
capable  of  containing  700  scholars,  which  is  well  attended. 
The  population  of  Douglas  was  6786  in  1831 ;  according  to 
a  more  recent  census  it  contains  800  houses,  occupied  by  1500 
families,  and  a  population  of  7000.  This  town,  which  a 
century  ago  consisted  of  little  more  than  clay-built  huts, 
has  now  the  chief  trade  of  the  island.  There  is  a  linen 
manufactory  and  a  paper  and  woollen  manufactory  at 
Douglas. 

Peel,  formerly  called  Holm  Peel,  is  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  island.  The  castle,  which  is  built  on  a  small  rocky 
island,  encloses  an  irregular  space  of  more  than  two 
acres,  and  is  separated  from  the  town  by  a  narrow  channel, 
scarcely  a  foot  deep  at  low  water.  A  strong  wall,  built  as 
a  security  for  the  harbour,  connects  the  island  and  castle 
with  the  mainland.  There  is  a  pyramidal  mound  of  earth 
in  the  centre  of  the  castle,  surrounded  by  a  ditch  five  feet 
and  a  half  broad.  The  churches  of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Ger- 
main are  situated  near  this  mound.  The  former  was  pro- 
bably built  before  the  Norman  conquest ;  the  latter,  which 
was  erected  about  1245,  is  the  cathedral  church  of  the 
island,  but  is  now  only  used  for  a  burying-place.  Peel  has 
only  one  church.  The  Methodists  are  almost  the  only 
dissenters.  There  is  an  endowed  school  for  grammar  and 
mathematics.  No  attention  b  now  paid  to  the  harbour, 
and  the  pier  is  altogether  destroyed.  This  town,  which 
lioiurished  through  smuggling,  is  now,  since  it  has  ceased, 
in  a  very  decayed  condition.  The  population  in  1831  was 
only  1729. 

Ramsey  is  situated  on  a  spacious  bay,  where  there  is  safe 
anchorage,  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  island.  It  is 
built  in  a  straggling  and  irregular  manner.  In  this  town 
the  courts  of  law  for  the  north  part  of  the  island  are  held. 
The  Methodists  are  the  most  numerous  dissenters.  Its 
population  in  1831  was  1754. 

The  herring-fishery  employs  about  250  boats,  of  from  15 
to  30  tons  burthen,  and  from  2000  to  3000  fishermen. 
The  value  of  one  of  the  boats,  nets,  &c.,  is  above  80/. 
Successful  years  at  present  yield  40,000  or  50,000  barrels 
of  herrings,  of  which  one-third  are  used  on  the  island.  The 
deep  fishing,  if  properly  followed  out,  would  add  very  much 
to  the  wealth  of  the  island,  and  would  form  an  active  body 
of  permanent  fishermen. 

Duties  levied  on  imported  goods,  charges  on  vessels  and 
boats  trading  to  the  island,  the  harbour  dues,  taxes  on  dogs, 
carriages,  and  public-houses,  are  the  taxes  of  the  island. 
The  two  Inst  are  expended  in  repairing  harbours,  roads,  and 
bridges.  The  customs  average  from  20,000/.  to  25,000/. 
After  paying  salaries  to  the  oflicers  employed  by  govern- 
ment, a  surplus  is  annually  remitted  to  England  of  from 
12,000/.  to  15,000/. 

Two  steam-vessels  ply  between  Liverpool  and  the  island  : 
there  is  one  frx)m  Dublin  to  Whitehaven  which  calls  at 
Douglas,  and  there  is  constant  communication  between 
Scotland  and  the  island. 

The  established  religion  is  thatof  the  Church  of  England, 
but  all  denominations  of  Christians  have  the  free  exercise 
of  their  reUgion.  The  Methodists  are  supposed  to  be 
nearly  one-tenth  of  the  population.    The  value  of  thir- 
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teen  out  of  seventeen  livings  in  tbe  diocese  is  90/.  per 
annum  each.  The  episcopal  aee  is  supposed  to  have 
been  fixed  at  Sodor  in  the  ninth  century,  but  the  site 
of  this  place  is  not  now  known.  The  bishop  of  Sodor  and 
Mun,  whuse  authority  is  wholly  contlned  to  this  island,  is  a 
HufTiagan  of  the  archbishop  of  York.  Ho  has  no  seat  in  the 
Iloubc  of  Lords.  Several  distinguished  men  have  filled 
iho  see  of  Sodor  and  Man.  Barrow,  Wilson,  and  Hildeslcy 
have  been  larely  surpassed  by  nny  bishops  of  the  Christian 
church.  Barrow  endowed  schools,  and  formed  a  system  of 
parochial  instruction.  Bishop  Wilson,  who  filled  the  see  for 
fifly-six  years,  secured  the  people  of  this  island,  by  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  a  deliverance  from  their  vassalage  to  tlie 
lord  of  the  island,  and  manfully  and  successfully  defended 
the  interests  of  his  cler^  against  the  same  noble  family. 
IIo  translated  various  workii  into  Manks«  and  commenced 
the  translation  of  tbe  Scripture  into  that  tongue,  which 
was  completed  under  Hildeslcy.  The  whole  island  felt 
for  him  the  affection  of  a  father,  and  the  greatest  pleasure 
of  the  people  was  to  receive  his  benediction.  Although 
offered  a  bishopric  in  England,  he  preferred  his  own 
little  island  and  narrow  income  to  rich  preferment  in  bis 
native  country.  His  code  for  conducting  the  affairs  of 
his  diocese  was  so  perfect,  that  it  has  been  observed  of  it, 
that  should  all  others  perish,  it  would  fully  supply  their 
loss.  Many  men  have  been  distins!;uished  by  greater  origi- 
nality and  vigour  of  mind,  but  few  have  equalled  him  in 
Christian  charity  and  benevolence. 

The  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  has  an  archdeacon  and 
his  assistant,  two  vicars-general,  and  an  episcopal  regis- 
trar, to  assist  him  in  managing  the  affairs  of  his  diocese. 
Ecclesiastical  courts  for  the  proving  of  wills,  granting  ad- 
ministration, and  carrving  on  suits  against  executors  and 
administrators,  are  held  by  the  bishop  or  his  vicars-general 
for  one  half  of  the  year,  and  by  the  archdeacon  or  his  official 
fur  the  other.  There  is  an  appeal  from  these  courts  in  all 
spiritual  affairs  to  the  archbishop  of  York.  The  vicars-ge- 
neral hold  a  court  every  Friday.  The  clergy  are  assembled 
every  year  in  convocation  at  the  bishop's  court,  and  a  consis- 
torial  court  is  convened  on  the  last  Thursday  of  every  month. 

All  the  laws  of  the  island  are  contained  in  one  small 
volume.  There  are  no  barristers,  and  the  services  of  the 
attorneys,  who  act  both  as  attorneys  and  barristers,  are  in 
many  cases  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  clients  pleading 
their  own  causes.  Law  is  cheap,  and  litigation  is  common. 
The  Manx  agricultural  population,  who  are  generally  yeomen, 
are  frank,  open,  and  kind ;  and  most  of  them  have  all  the 
necessaries,  and  some  of  them  the  comforts  of  life. 

The  House  of  Keys,  which  has  both  a  legislative  and 
judicial  character,  consists  of  24  of  the  prmcipal  com- 
moners of  the  island.  They  roust  have  landed  property, 
and  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one.  They  are  now  a 
self-elected  body,  but  were  formerly  chosen  by  the  people,  and 
were  the  organ  by  which  they  acted.  The  two  deemsters  have 
eoual  juriiiuiction,  and  are  judges  in  civil  and  criminal  cases. 
The  Court  of  Chancery  is  held  eight  times  in  the  year, 
where  the  governor  acts  as  chancellor,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  deemsters  and  other  chief  officers.  The  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer is  generally  held  immediately  after  the  former,  and 
the  governor,  assisted  by  the  deemster,  is  sole  judge.  This 
court  takes  cognixance  of  all  matters  connected  with  the 
revenues.  The  common-law  courts  are  held  at  different 
places  for  the  different  sheadings  into  which  the  island  is 
divided,  called  Glenfaba,  Michael,  Ay  re,  Garff,  Middle,  and 
Rui^hcn.  The  courts  at  Peel  are  for  the  sheadings  of 
Glenfaba,  Michael,  and  Ayre ;  at  Douglas,  for  Garff  shead- 
ing ;  at  Castletown  for  the  sheadmgs  of  Middle  and 
Uushen.  All  disputes  about  land  and  all  personal  actions 
for  the  recovery  of  damages  are  tried  in  this  court  before  a 
jury.  The  deemsters  administer  tbe  oath  in  tbe  Manx  lan- 
guage, deliver  the  charge,  and  receive  the  verdict  There 
is  an  appeal  from  the  iudgment  of  a  court  of  common-law, 
first  to  the  House  of  Keys,  aftemards  to  the  governor,  and 
finally  to  the  privy-council.  There  is  a  general  gaol  de- 
livery twice  in  the  year.  The  high  bailiffs,  who  act  as  ma^is 
trates  in  the  five  towns  of  the  island,  were  established  in 
1777,  and  can  bear  and  determine  all  causes  under  forty 
shillings;  they  also  maintain  the  peace  and  apprehend 
offenders. 

Bishop  Barrow  formed  a  school,  in  1666,  in  every 
paruh  in  the  island,  and  Bishop  Wilson  says,  in  1747, 
*  We  have  petty  schools,  which  are  tbe  foundation  of  cate- 
chising  in  every  parish,  and,  though  meanly  endowed, 


may  by  care  become  fpecial  meant  of  impimwu— t'  tW 
teaching  of  tbe  Manx  language,  which  is  a  dialect  sCtte 
Erse  or  Celtic,  has  contributed  to  the  fvnefal  iaipm«- 
ment  of  the  natives,  all  of  whom  will  probably  ia  a  •Autt 
time  be  able  to  speak  and  read  Engit«h.  Tb«  yrt^u 
Archdeacon  Philpots  has  taken  much  pains  Co  pronoi*  tfm 
religious  knowledge  and  intellectual  trnpnyfcoent  *i  tW 
inhabitants. 

Population. — Bede  states  that  the  aland  rontaised  only 
300  ramilies,  or  about  1600  persons,  in  tbe  etgfaili  cvvCaW. 
Holinshed,  in  1584,  says, '  There  were  lomerly  f3U4^fisaii*»et 
in  this  island,  but  now  scarcely  half  that  nombcr/  la  1447 
it  contained  3531  men  between  tbe  ages  of  H  and  «n.  In 
1726  the  population  was  14,027;  in  1757  A  anumnted  Vi 
19,144;  in  1784,  to  24,924;  and  in  1791,  to«7,9li  Ac* 
cording  to  the  census  of  1831,  the  whole  number  la  the 
island  was  41,000.  The  increase  during  tbe  ten  jrmn  p*^ 
ceding  1831  amounted  only  to  919  person*;  and  tberiiW 
places  where  this  took  place  were  Douzlas,  Kirk|«tnc^  mod 
Ramsf^y.  The  manufacturers  in  tbe  Isle  of  Man  tn  g«oe- 
rally  weavers  and  a  few  spinners. 

(Townley's  Journal  in  the  ItleqfMan ;  Fckfean*s  T*^- 
through  the  Isle  qf  Man ;  Wood's  Account  </  tk^  y^tt  isni 
present  Stale  of  the  hie  qf  Man;  CommisHtm^rt*  Bt^^ 
for  1793 ;  Population  Returns;  Education  Betmms;  MVoS- 
locb's  Statistical  Account  of  England;  Cotmmmtac^»e,m% 
from  the  Island.) 

MANAAR,  Inland.    [Ceylon.] 

MANAKINS,  the  name  of  a  group  of  t maH  Wdi  r«- 
markable  for  the  rich  tints  of  their  plumage  i^ra  ^ 
authors).  Mr.  Swainson  makes  them  a  tubftuni}}  </ 1^ 
Ampelidee^  under  the  name  of  Piprime,    [Pipkx.] 

MANATEE.    [Whales.] 

MANCHA,  LA,  a  province  of  Spain,  bounded  oc  'fcc 
north  by  Toledo  in  New  Castile,  on  the  south  by  Andalcro. 
on  the  east  by  Cuenca  and  Murcia,  and  on  tbe  w«»i  Xj 
Extremadura.    Its  greatest  length  is  161;   miles,   an4  t*i 

freatest  breadth  100.  It  contains  about  7S00  square  m  )t* 
ts  population,  according  to  the  census  of  176^.  axnou*:  .J 
to  206,160  souls,  of  whom  749  were  priests,  7t*>  int»:U 
and  610  nuns:  within  the  last  fifty  yean  bovercr  a  £» 
somewhat  increased,  and  may  at  present  be  e^tiiDaJcd  il 
more  than  250,000. 

The  country  for  the  most  part  consists  of  rmmnm 
plains,  elevated  2000  feet  or  more  above  the  le%ei  tf 
the  sea,  barren,  sunburnt,  and  dusty,  with  rarrwlr  s 
tree  or  house  to  relieve  their  dreary  monoton},  and  aflL«d- 
ing  only  a  scanty  pastun^e  to  vast  numbers  of  rnc^o  ^d 
sheep.  The  towns  and  villages  are  mean  and  ru.noa*,  ttt- 
dicative  of  the  decay  of  the  province.  CuUivatioo  ts  aJs  K 
confined  to  corn,  vines,  and  olives.  In  it»  great  dt<€Arr% 
in  natural  beauty  La  Mancha  bears  a  striking  ctiotratf  (t 
the  fertile  and  picturesque  regions  to  the  south  asA  eve 
Such  is  the  centre  of  the  province.  Its  firontier^  an  i&.  j*: 
tainous.  On  the  south,  forming  the  boundary  becwwu  Ia 
Mancha  and  Andalucia,  rises  the  lofty  chain  of  tbr  Stetra 
Morena;  on  the  north  are  the  mountains  of  Toled\  a}m.«£ 
wholly  in  the  province  of  that  name ;  and  on  tbe  »ox.t^<«t 
of  La  Mancha,  but  within  its  boundaries,  is  tbe  S«m  ^ 
Alcaraz. 

The  province  is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  La  ltf*«^* 
The  capital  is  Ciudad  Real,  situated  in  a  fertile  pla^a.  t^^ 
formerly  a  flourishing  city ;  but  its  trade  and  msn^&'CBafn 
of  wool  and  leather  are  now  almost  extinct,  and  tu  pi  fwa- 
tion  has  dwindled  down  to  8000  or  9000.  Its  strtwu  a-v 
straiffht  and  regular,  and  it  contains  a  spacious  sqoarr.  i 
which  bull-fights  are  occasionally  held.  The  other  tevra 
of  importance  are  Almagro,  Man  panares,  Val  de  Pttac 
Almaden,  Quintanar  de  la  Orden,  and  Tob 
talised  by  Cervantes. 

The  climate  of  La  Mancha  is  intensely  bot 
mer,  and  rendered  severely  cold  in  winter  by  \ 
though  snow  and  ice  are  rare,  except  on  tbe  si«»- 
tains.  The  soil  is  poor;  it  i%  pancbed  by  a  toe- 
ing sun,  and  scarcely  refreshed  by  nvers ;  for  tba  G«aia» 
Zancara,  Mundo,  Giiadarmena,  Axuer,  Jabaloo,  Lm  ra»* 
nedas,  and  Guadalen,  are  mere  rivulets.  Tb«  Gu^hflft 
alone,  which  rises  in  the  Sierra  de  Alcarax,  and  iaiai^ 
the  greater  part  of  the  provinoe,  is  of  considenibW  vUu^ 
About  four  leagues  firom  its  source  it  loses  itself  ia  a  Mok 
and  after  running  under  ground  for  five  leagues*  n  i  , 
at  the  small  lakes  called  *  the  Eyes  of  the  Goadiana.' ' 
remaxkable  phenomenon  has  giren  rise  to  the  sayinf  i 
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there  is  in  Spain  a  bridge  fiye  leagues  in  length.  The  popu- 
lation of  La  Mancha  is  principally  agricultural.  Wages  for 
field  labour  are  three  reals,  or  sevenpence-farthing  ster- 
ling per  diem.  The  productions  are  com,  especially  oats— 
olives,  which  grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cmdad  Real, 
Almagro,  ana  Malagon — and  wines,  which  are  excellent, 
and  80  cheap  that  a  pllon  costs  no  more  than  fourpence 
sterling.  The  wine  of  Val  de  Penas  is  the  most  esteemed : 
it  is  a  red  wine,  light  and  racv,  but,  unless  drunk  in  the 
province,  is  much  injured  in  flavour  by  the  skins  in  which 
it  is  customary  to  transport  wines  in  Spain.  Its  price  on 
the  spot  is  about  3/.  10«.  per  pipe.  La  Mancha  also  pro- 
duces some  saffron  and  honey,  but  scarcely  any  fruit  The 
mules  of  La  Mancha  are  famed  for  their  great  size ;  mules 
and  asses  are  used  for  all  the  purposes  of  husbandry,  as 
there  are  no  homed  cattle  in  this  province.  Beef  is  conse- 
quently not  to  be  obtained,  but  mutton  costs  only  about  ^id* 
and  bread  l|d.  per  lb. 

La  Mancha  is  rich  in  mineral  productions.  There  is  a 
mine  of  silver,  at  present  abandoned,  together  with  several 
of  antimony,  near  Almod6var  del  Campo;  and  a  mine  of 
mercury,  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  very  productive,  at 
Almaden.  [Almadbn.]  Ochre,  rock-crystal,  bole,  calamine, 
and  cinnabar  are  also  found  in  La  Mancha.  There  are  like- 
wise several  springs  of  mineral  waters,  both  hot  and  cold. 

La  Mancha  formerly  possessed  some  considerable  manu- 
fiictures,  which  have  greatly  decayed ;  but  the  spinning  of 
wool  stUl  gives  empbyment  to  several  thousands  of  the 
population.  Flannels,  blond  lace,  leatl  er  jgbves,  hard  soap, 
and  gunpowder  are  also  manufacturi^d,  hut  all  on  a  small 
scale,  and  for  the  consumption  of  the  provinoe.  Commerce 
is  at  a  still  lower  ebb ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  productions 
of  the  soil  with  which  1a  Mancha  supplies  the  other  pro- 
vinces, it  would  be  utterly  dead.  In  exchange  for  these. 
La  Mancha  receives  articles  of  luxury,  and  even  many  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  especially  in  the  wav  of  clothing. 

The  Manch^os  are  erave,  solemn,  and  punctilious,  but 
courteous,  peaceable,  and  good-humoured.  The  lower  orders 
are  hardy,  industrious,  fru^l,  and  little  addicted  to  plea- 
sure. Everything  indeed  m  La  Mancha  partakes  of  the 
melancholy  character  of  the  scenery ;  and  were  it  not  for 
the  charm  with  which  Cervantes  has  invested  the  provinoe, 
and  the  similarity  of  manners  and  customs  existing  at  the 
present  day  to  those  depicted  in  his  immortal  work.  La 
Mancha  would  be  to  the  traveller  the  most  dreary  and  unin- 
teresting part  of  Spain. 

(Laborde*s  IHneraire  Deicriptif  de  VEipagne  ;  Town- 
send's  Journey  through  Spain;  Xnglis's  i^i'ft  in  1830; 
Cruz,  Viage  de  Espcuia,) 

MAN  CHE,  a  department  of  France,  deriving  its  name 
from  La  Manche  (the  Sleeve),  or  Bnelish  Channel,  on  the 
coast  of  which  it  lies.  It  is  bounded  on  the  west,  north, 
and  north-east  by  the  Channel ;  on  the  east  by  the  depart- 
ment of  Calvados ;  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Ome  ;  and 
on  the  south  by  those  of  Mayenne  and  Hie  et  Vilaine.  Its 
form  is  irregular,  but  approximates  to  that  of  a  rectangle, 
having  its  greatest  lenslh  from  north  by  west  to  south  by 
east,  from  Cape  de  la  Hogue  to  the  neighbourhood  of  St 
James,  92  miles;  and  it  greatest  breadth  from  Pontorson 
through  Mortain  to  the  border  of  the  department  of  Ome, 
39  miles.  Its  area  is  estimated  at  2298  square  miles,  which 
is  rather  under  the  average  area  of  the  French  departments, 
and  about  equal  to  the  conjoint  areas  of  the  Enelish  coun- 
ties of  Kent  and  Surrey.  The  population  of  the  department 
in  1831  was  591,284;  in  1836  it  was  594,382,  showing  an 
increase  of  only  3098,  little  more  than  a  half  per  cent  in 
five  years,  and  giving  258  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In 
amount  and  density  of  population  the  department  exceeds 
the  average  of  the  French  departments  in  the  proportion  of 
five  to  three  ;  but  is  much  exceeded  by  the  English  coun- 
ties with  which  we  have  compared  it.  The  chief  town  is 
St.  Ld  on  the  river  Vire,  in  49°  7'  N.  lat  and  1°  6'  W.  long.; 
152  miles  from  Paris,  in  a  direct  line  west  by  north,  or  171 
miles  by  the  road  through  Mantes,  Evreux,  Caen,  and 
Baveux. 

l*he  coast-hne  forms  two  sides  (the  north  and  the  west) 
of  the  rectangle  to  which  the  form  of  the  department  ap- 
proximates, and  part  of  the  third  side  (the  eastern) ;  the 
northern  part  of  the  department  is  a  peninsula,  formerly 
known  as  the  district  of  Le  Cotantin,  or  Cotentin,  from  the 
town  of  Coutances.  The  coast-line  forms  on  the  south- west- 
era  side  of  the  department  the  bay  of  St.  Michael,  which  is 
occupied  hy  shoals,  interseoted  by  the  channels  of  the  riven 


that  empty  themselves  into  the  bay.  From  this  bay  the 
coast  runs  in  a  tolerably  regular  line  north  by  west  to  the 
village  of  Carteret,  receiving  the  Sienne,  the  Ay,  and  some 
other  small  streams.  From  the  village  and  small  sandy 
haven  of  (Jarteret  the  coast  runs  north  to  the  rocky  head- 
lands of  Cape  Flamanville  and  the  Nez  (Ness  or  Nose)  de 
Jobourg.  between  which  is  the  small  bay  ( Anse)  of  Vauville. 
Near  the  Nez  de  Jobourg  is  Cape  la  Hogue,  the  north- 
western point  of  the  rectangle.  Opposite  to  the  western 
coast  are  the  little  island  of  Chaussey  with  its  granite  quar- 
ries, and  the  Channel  Islands,  which  belong  to  England ; 
Jersey  is  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ay,  and  Aurigney  or 
Alderney,  tne  nearest  to  the  French  coast,  is  opposite  Cape 
la  Hogue,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Rai  de  Blan- 
chart,  or,  as  the  English  term  it,  the  Race  of  Alderney. 
The  norUiern  coast  from  Cape  la  Hogue  to  Pointe  Bar- 
fleur,  the  north-eastern  point  of  the  rectangle,  forms  a 
shallew  bay,  at  the  bottom  of  which  are  the  roadstead  and 
town  of  Cherbourg.  The  roadstead  is  defended  bv  a  dij^ue, 
or  breakwater,  having  a  small  island  at  each  end ;  that  at 
the  east  end  is  called  Pel6e.  Near  Cherbourg  the  coast  is 
high  and  abrupt.  From  Pointo  Bardeiu:  the  coast  runs 
southward  in  an  irregular  line  to  the  mstuary  of  the  Douve 
and  the  Vire,  which  is  full  of  shoals.  This  eastern  coast  is 
skirted  above  high  water-mark  by  a  marshy  flat  a  mile  and 
a  half  broad  in  some  places,  along  the  immediate  margin  of 
the  sea  by  sandy-downs,  and  below  high  water-mark  by 
broad  sands  and  rocks;  it  has  opposite  to  it  the  small 
island  of  St.  Marcouf. 

The  department  has  not  any  mountains,  but  a  range  of 
hills,  some  of  them  of  considerable  height,  branching  from 
the  Artaorioan  chain,  extends  through  it  from  south  to  north. 
The  principal  streams  flow  from  these  heights  eastward  or 
westward  into  the  sea,  owing  to  the  proximity  of  which  all  the 
watercourses  are  short. 

The  primitive  rocks  overspead  the  greater  part  of  the  de- 
partment, but  a  part  of  the  eastern  coast  and  of  the  country 
about  Valognes,  Carentan,  and  St.  L6  is  occupied  by  later 
formations.  Between  Carentan  and  Valosnes  the  elevated 
tract  behind  the  low  marshes  that  skirt  the  shore  is  com- 
posed of  blue  lias,  which  extends  to  a  considerable  distance 
inland.  This  lias  closely  resembles,  in  its  fossil  remains, 
that  of  the  south  of  England ;  the  white  and  blue  strata  are 
commonly  much  intermixed.  The  new  red  sandstone  is 
abundant  between  Carentan  and  St.  L6 ;  it  is  chiefly  com- 
posed of  red  marl  and  red  sandstone  mixed  with  the 
usual  blue  and  white  strata;  between  Carentan  and  Isigny 
it  is  yellowish  mixed  with  red  and  grey,  and  is  tolerably 
compact  Red  marl  and  red  sandstone  belonging  to  this 
formation  are  found  near  Valognes  and  along  the  coast  in- 
termingled with  ^vel  beds  composed  of  the  rocks  of  this 
formation,  intermixed  with  quarts  rock,  on  which  in  several 
places  the  new  red-sandstone  is  found  to  rest.  This  quartz 
rook  has  in  some  parts  been  denuded ;  it  is  found  between 
Valognes  and  Cherbourg  altemating  with  argillaceous  slate. 
ArgiUaceous  slate  and  grauwack^  occupy  the  east  of  the 
department  about  St  Ld.  (Granite,  resembling  that  of 
Dartmoor,  is  found  at  St  Vaast  near  Pointe  Barfleur. 

A  bed  of  limestone,  probably  belonging  to  the  supracre- 
taceous  rocks,  is  quarried  between  C]!arentan  and  Valognes ; 
and  another  limestone  of  uncertain  date  is  found  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  latter  place  {GeoL  Transact.,  2nd 
series,  vol.  i.) 

The  mineral  treasures  of  the  department  are  not  great. 
There  is  one  iron-work,  having  one  furnace  for  making  pig- 
iron,  and  one  forge  for  wrought-iron.  No  coal  is  procured, 
but  granite,  slates,  and  stones  for  millstones  and  whetstones 
are  quarried ;  kaolin  and  potters*  earth  are  procured ;  and 
there  are  some  mineral  springs,  and  in  the  marshes  con- 
siderable salterns. 

The  largest  river  is  the  Vire,  which  rises  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ome,  and  enters  this  department  on  the  east  side 
near  Tessy,  from  whence  it  flows  northward,  just  within 
and  in  one  part  on  the  boundaiy  of  the  department  past  St. 
Ld  into  the  English  Channel.  The  whole  length  of  the  Vire 
is  about  50  miles,  for  about  eight  of  which  it  is  navigable. 
The  Douve  rises  near  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula  of 
Cotentin,  across  which  it  flows  in  a  winding  channel  to  the 
eastward,  until  it  falls  into  the  same  inlet  or  cestuary  as  the 
Vire.  Its  whole  length  is  about  34  miles,  for  above  half  of 
which  it  is  navigable.  The  Merderet  and  the  Sdve,  small 
feeders  of  the  Douve,  about  12  miles  long,  are  navigable, 
the  first  for  about  four  miles,  the  second  for  about  wee; 
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tnd  the  Taute,  another  imall  fteder  of  tlie  lame  river,  20 
or  93  miles  long,  is  navigable  for  about  14  or  15  miles.  The 
Sinope  and  the  Saire  run  into  the  sea  on  the  east  coast ; 
the  Divette,  at  Ctierbourg  on  the  north  coast,  and  the 
Ay  on  the  west  coast:  these  are  all  small.  The  Sienne  rises 
in  the  department  of  Calvados  and  flows  north-west  across 
the  department  into  the  sea;  iU  length  is  about  38  or  40 
miles,  of  which  only  five  are  navigable.  Its  principal  feeder 
is  the  SouUe,  which  flows  byCoutances;  the  Airon  and  the 
Venne  are  smaller.  In  the  south  of  the  department  are  the 
Celunc,  or  Selune  (34  miles  long,  with  five  miles  of  naviga- 
tion), which  rises  in  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  flows  across  it  into  the  sea  opposite  Mont  St, 
Michel,  receiving  in  its  course  the  Deron,  the  Brevon,  and 
the  Oir;  the  S6e  (28  to  30  miles  long),  which  falls  into  the 
sea  near  the  Celune ;  and  the  Couesnon  [Ille  et  Vilaine], 
of  which  only  a  small  portion,  including  a  navigation  of  five 
miles,  belongs  to  the  department 

TheTerette  and  the  Madelaine,  two  streams  to  which  the 
government  returns  assign  a  navigation  of  four  and  five 
miles  respectively,  are  not  marked,  at  least  under  those 
names,  m  Brum's  map.  The  total  amount  of  inland  navi- 
gation is  about  75  miles. 

The  number  of  Routes  Royales,  or  government  roads,  is 
eight,  of  departmental  roads  23;  together  31.  The  ogspregate 
length  of  tne  government  roads  was  (1st  Jan.,  1(^37)  227 
miles,  of  which  213  miles  were  in  repair,  11  miles  out  of 
repair,  and  three  miles  unfinished.  The  aggregate  length 
of  the  departmental  roads  was  360  miles,  of  which  201  were 
in  repair  and  159  out  of  repair.  Tlie  principal  road  is  that 
from  Paris  to  Cherbourg,  which  enters  the  departtnent  on 
the  east  at  the  village  of  Anville  on  the  Vire,  between 
Isigny  (Calvados)  and  CJarentan,  and  runs  through  Caren- 
tan,  Sainte-Mdre-Eglise,  and  Valognes.  The  road  from 
Paris  to  St.  L6  branches  off  from  the  foregoing  at  Bayeux 
(Calvados)  and  entering  the  department  on  the  east,  at  St. 
Quentin  on  the  Elle,  a  small  feeder  of  the  Vire,  runs  to  St. 
L6.  The  road  from  Paris  to  Avranches  branches  off  from 
the  Cherbourg  road  at  Caen  and  runs  through  Villedieu. 
Roads  run  from  St.  Ld  northward  to  Carentan ;  westward 
to  Coutances,  where  it  joins  a  road  from  Carentan  to  Gran- 
ville; and  southward  to  Villedieu,  where  it  joins  the  road 
from  Paris  to  Avranches.  Roads  run  from  Oranville  to 
Villedieu  and  to  Avranches ;  and  from  Avranches  to  Pontor- 
son  on  the  Couesnon  and  so  into  firetagne.  A  road  from 
Caen  (CiJalvados)  to  Rennes  (Ille  et  Bretagne)  crosses  the 
south-eastern  comer  of  the  department  through  Mortain 
and  St.  Hilaire.  The  bye-roads  and  paths  amount  to 
nearly  14,000,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  nearly  10,000 
miles. 

The  arable  land  of  the  department  comprehends  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  soil ;  the  corn  grown  exceeds  the 
consumption  of  the  department  and  the  average  produce  of 
the  departments  of  France,  especially  in  buckwheat  and 
barley ;  more  buckwheat  is  grown  than  of  any  other  ^in ; 
the  Quantity  of  oats,  rye,  and  maslin  or  mixed  com  raised  is 
smalt.  Flax  and  hemp  are  raised  in  great  quantity.  Pulse  is 
good ;  the  fruit  is  of  middhng  quality.  The  quantity  of  ground 
occupied  for  orchards  is  perhaps  greater  than  in  any  other  de- 
partment ;  the  apples  are  grown  for  making  cider.  The  quan- 
tity of  meadow-land  is  also  very  considerable,  nearly  one-sixth 
of  the  whole  department ;  horses  and  horned  cattle  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  cattle  are  of  one  of  the  finest  breeds  in 
France.  The  proportion  of  cows  is  great,  and  a  largo  quan- 
tity of  butter  u  exported.  The  breed  of  sheep  is  not  very 
good ;  it  is  considered  that  the  long  woolled  Leicester  breed 
mi^ht  be  introduced  with  great  advantage.  The  rearing  of 
swmo,  poultry,  and  bees  is  in  some  parts  an  object  of  great 
attention.  There  are  no  vineyards  and  but  little  woodland; 
the  forest  trees  are  chiefly  oak,  beech,  and  birch. 

The  department  is  divided  into  six  arrondissements,  as 
follows:— 

Arem  ia  Popolatioa  in  Com* 

•quaremilM.         1831.               1836.  maiiet. 

Saint  Ld          £.             436  99.250  100,717  120 

Coutances    '  W.           512  136,847  135,980  137 

Valognes     N.  and 

Central         401  95,660  95,950  118 

Cherbourg      N.            233  75,4S8  76,673  73 

Avranches   8.W.          379  110,468  110,821  124 

MorUin        8.E.            337  73,571  74,241  73 
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There  are  49  oantoni,  or  dlstrtctaj  eftchimikr  tba  j« 
tion  of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondisaement  of  St  I^  are,  Sl  Lo  f  pop.  j 
8154  town,  8421  whole  commune;  in  1836,  90€5  e^o 
[L6,  St.]  and  Tessy,  on  the  Vire;  Thorigur,  or  T«np.i 
(pop.  2121  town,  2184  whole  commune),  Aod  Ceney.  a  tst 
country  east  of  that  river ;  Guilain«  nesr  the  soum:  of  tU 
Venne ;  Canisy  and  Marigny,  near  St  Ld ;  and  Garcctaa,  ti 
the  junction  of  the  Taute  and  the  Dou\c>.  Tbongpiy  kal 
formerly  a  fortress,  built  during  the  occupatioo  of>urauo 
die  by  the  English,  on  the  site  of  which  «as  ervcted  m  nuf  • 
nificent  mansion,  of  which  only  one  wine  remain*.  Cwa- 
tan  (pop.  2292  town,  2773  whole  eommune),  utsaled  lo  a 
marany  and  unhealthy  district,  is  surrounded  hj  nuncd  waUi 
and  defended  by  a  strong  castle.  Trade  is  earned  oo  u 
com,  cider,  hemp,  fiax,  honey,  butler,  fifth,  cauk,  ai«i 
horses.    There  are  some  manufiictures  of  Ueo  and  cottu. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Coutances  are,  Cowtapf—  (p  p. 
in  1831,  8957;  in  1836,  7663  for  the  ooaunui^)  7i>i- 
TANCEs]  and  Cerisy-la-Salle,  on  the  SouDc;  HaibW  ^r 
Hambye  (pop.  3684),  St  Denis,  Gavray,  and  Ccnoen,  o;* 
or  near  the  Sienne ;  Brehal,  in  the  country  uutb-vea  wf 
that  river ;  Pdriers,  near  the  Taute ;  Crfanoe  a&l  L>«mt 
on  or  near  the  Ay,  the  mouth  of  which  fiirms  a  uoaH  hat- 
hour;  La  Haye-du-Puits,  on  the  Houillabec,  a  aaaH  ieaUr 
of  the  Douve ;  and  Pretot,  between  La  Haye-du-Puxta  mi4 
Carentan.  Cerit»y-la-Salle  has  a  manufactc^  of  calxo,  u. 
near  Cr6ance  and  Lessay  are  considerable  salt«nu.  Tk« 
sailors  of  Agou,  a  village  of  1500  inhabitants,  ai  tW  BObL 
of  the  Sienne,  which  forms  a  small  barboor,  are  ea^iftd  iS 
the  Newfoundland  cod- fishery. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Valognes  are,  Valogarsife^  .£ 
1831,  6338  town,  6940  whole  commune ;  in  1836,  (6M  cta- 
mune),  Montebourg  (pop.  2423  town,  2523  whole  eoevut  v 
Sainte-Mdre-Eglise,  and  Le  Homme,  on  or  near  the  Utrdtmr.. 
Bricquebec  (pop.  4255),  St  Sauveur,  and  Foot  TAbbe,  u 
or  near  the  Douve;  Barneville.  on  the  barea  «f  Cuter: 
on  the  west  coast;  and  Barfleur.  Tatiboo,  S«iO(-V«M: 
(pop.  3502),  Quettehou,  and  La  Houffue,  oa  tJie  ettscc-i 
coast  Valognes  is  pleasantly  situated  in  a  TalWy.  It  a 
said  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  the  destructioo  by  fiie  «rf  c 
antient  city  close  by,  which  Malte  Bnin  and  othoK  m»^i 
probably  by  the  modern  name  of  the  commune  in  mhwh  at 
ruins  stand  ( AUaume),  suppose  to  have  been  the  AUote  i 
the  antients,  but  which  M.  D' Anville  constdcrs,  ud  v.'l 
better  reason,  to  have  been  Crociatonum,  the  chkf  t.«ii  ' 
the  Veneli,  or  UnellL  There  was  antiently  a  sUvbc  ca** « 
at  Valognes,  which  was  taken  by  Bertrand  da  Guck-Ij 
(a.d.  1364)  from  Charles  le  Mauvais,  king  of  Na;«%nt.  Tim 
town  was  several  times  taken  and  retaken  doriu  tbt  ««« 
of  the  English  in  France,  under  Henry  V.  and  Tt;  »ai 
was  again  the  object  of  contest  in  the  civil  wan  of  tkr  «:!- 
teenth  century,  and  in  the  troubles  of  the  minority  of  L«» 
XIV.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  porcelain,  Mu  cm,-- 
yam,  and  lace;  there  are  dye-bouses  and  tan-fvd*;  vi 
trade  is  carried  on  in  linens,  gloves,  and  paper.  Yhe  wmsz- 
facture  of  woollen -cloth,  once  flourishing,  has  goaie  to  ^eo^ 
There  are  a  public  library,  a  high-school,  aa  a^ncakc::. 
society,  and  a  poor-house  or  hcttpital,  by  the  lanu'^  -' 
which  lace  is  made. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Cherbourg  are,  Cherbooig  Ipf 
in  1831,  18,377  town,  18,443  whole  commune;  ia  l<^.*t 
19,315  whole  commune)  [Cherbourg],  on  the«e^  a:  u^ 
mouth  of  the  Divette ;  Los  Pieux,  near  the  west  timt:  *^ 
St.  Pierre-Eglise  (pop.  about  2300),  near  the  nccth  cmi'. 
between  Cherbourg  and  Pointe  Barfleur.  At  Sami-nRT.- 
Eglise  is  a  large  linen  mann&ctory,  and  at  the  viiUe«  f 
Tour-la-Ville  (pop.  3624)  near  Cherbourg  are  slate  q«r"^ 
there  were  formerly  extensive  glass-works  here.  At  St.  VaapC. 
near  St  Pierre-Eglise,  ootton-yam  amd  calioo  are  BSB^Ia^ 
tured. 

lu  the  department  of  Avranches  are,  Arrvnchct  if^  - 
1831,  7000  town,  7269  whole  commune;  in  1636,  7fi9«  ru^ 
mune)  [Avranches]  and  Brecey,  on  the  S^:   T-)<«i- 
(pop.  3074  town,  3095  whole  commune),  on  tb«  Sk^v;  ^ 
Lande,  on  the  Airon ;  La  Haye-Pesnel  and  Sortillj,  ««:.■- 
country  north  of  the  S^;  Granville  (pop.   73^*)  [GftA«- 
villb],  Genest,  and  Pontorson,  on  or  near  the  w«cnuc 
Ducey,  on  the  Celune;  and  Sain^Jamea  (popt  iTfet^w- 
3104  commune),  on  the  Brevon.    Villedien  owes  lU  «nr- 
to  a  grant  of  the  territory  in  which  it  ttatmU  n*^  *7 
Henry  I.  of  England,  duke  of  NormandiCi  to  the  H«e^'^ 
ofJeruMaem,   The  vUlagt^  whieh  roet  O0  th«  poMttte  if 
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of  the  Hospitallers,  called  Theopolis,  or  God's  town  (in  French, 
Ville  Dieu),  grew  to  a  town.  It  is  a  husy  place ;  there  are 
copper-foundries,  brass  and  earthenware  manufactories,  and 
a  liair-cloth  manufactory.  Leather  and  lace  are  made ;  the 
latter  chiefly  by  women.  Pontorson  is  on  the  Couenon,  or 
Couesnon,  near  the  border  of  the  department.  The  in- 
habitants trade  in  linen  and  lace.  The  latter,  which  is  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  is  made  in  the  hospital  or  poor-house,  and 
aflfords  employment  and  subsistence  to  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  poor.  Saint- James  is  built  on  a  hill,  surrounded  by 
valleys  which  present  very  picturesque  and  varied  scenery. 
It  is  of  uncertain  origin ;  but  the  extent  of  the  circuit  of 
the  walls,  and  the  number  of  subterraneous  vaults  which 
yet  remain,  show  it  to  have  been  formerly  a  place  of  greater 
importance.  It  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  in  the 
wars  with  the  English.  There  are  several  manufactures, 
and  at  the  nine  yearly  fairs  considerable  business  is  done 
in  linens,  woollen  stuffs,  and  thread. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Mortain  are,  Mortain  (pop.  in 
1831.  1922  town,  2511  whole  commune ;  in  1836,  2521  com- 
mune) and  Juvigny,  between  the  86e  and  the  Celune; 
Barenton  (pop.  3106),  near  the  Celune;  St.  Hilairedu- 
Harcouet  (pop.  2064  town,  2759  whole  commune),  on  the 
Deron;  Le  Teilleul,  in  the  country  south  of  the  Celune; 
and  St.  Pois,  in  the  country  north  of  the  S6e.  Mortain  is 
in  one  of  the  most  hilly  tracts  in  the  department  The  only 
manufacture  is  that  of  earthenware.  At  St.  Hilaire-du- 
Harcouet  there  is  a  college  or  high-school. 

The  population,  where  not  otherwise  specified,  is  that  of 
the  commune,  and  from  the  census  of  1831. 

The  manufactures  of  the  department  are  woollen  cloths, 
serges  and  other  stuffs,  linens,  lace,  cotton  varn  and 
goods,  haircloth,  earthenware,  glass,  wax  candles,  iron- 
mongers' and  other  hard  wares,  common  cutlery,  paper, 
leather,  and  soda  from  sea-weed.  There  are  in  the  arron- 
dissement of  Valognes  two  estabUshments  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  sheet-zinc,  sine  pipes,  zinc  nails  for  sheathing  ships, 
&c.  There  are  several  ship-building  yards  and  salterns  on 
the  coast.  The  coast  and  Newfoundland  fisheries  are  ac- 
tively pursued,  and  much  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  Anglo- 
Norman  Isles,  Guernsey  and  Jersey. 

The  department  forms  the  diocese  of  Coutances,  the 
bishop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Rouen. 
It  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ck)ur  Royale  and  the  circuit 
of  the  Acaddmie  Universitaire  of  Caen ;  and  in  the  four- 
teenth military  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which  are  at 
Rouen.  It  sends  eight  members  to  the  Chamber  of  De- 
puties. 

In  respect  of  education,  this  department  is  rather  above 
(he  average  of  France.  Of  every  nundred  young  men  en- 
rolled in  the  military  census  of  1828-29,  forty-three  could 
read  and  write,  the  average  of  France  being  thirty-nine. 
There  are  seven  Colleges  Communaux,  or  district  high- 
schools,  and  two  schooU  of  navigation. 

This  department  constituted  inantient  times  the  country 
of  the  two  Celtic  people,  the  Abrincatui  and  the  Unelli  or 
Vcneli.  Ingena,  the  capital  of  the  former,  from  whom,  in 
the  fourth  century,  it  took  the  name  Abrincatui,  is  the 
modern  Avranches ;  and  Crociatonum,  the  chief  town  of 
the  latter,  was  near  the  modern  Valognes.  C^rialtum 
Mras  probably  at  the  little  havdn  of  Gouril,  near  Cape  la 
Hogue;  and  Alauna  at  Les  Moutiers  d*Alonne,  near  the 
haven  of  d^rteret.  Cosedia,  which  some  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  was  the  same  as  Constantia,  the  modern  Coutances, 
was  probably  near  the  harbour  of  St.  Germain.  Fanum 
Martis  was  perhaps  Mont  Martin-sur-Mer,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Sienne;  and  Legedia  was  perhaps  on  the  west  coast, 
at  the  little  haven  of  Lingreville,  near  Granville,  which 
bst  place  may  be  probably  identified  with  the  Roman 
Orannonum.  Augustodurus,  a  Roman  town  mentioned  in 
the  Peutinger  Table,  was  probably  on  the  Vire,  not  far  from 
Mont-Martin-en-Graignes.  The  asstuary  of  the  Douve  and 
Vire  is  probably  the  Argenus  of  Ptolemy,  if  that  geographer 
speaks  of  a  river,  not  a  town  ;  and  the  Tetus  of  the  same 
writer  was  probably  either  the  Si^e  or  the  Celune. 

In  the  middle  ages  the  department  constituted  the  dis- 
tricts of  (>)tantin  and  Avranchin.  They  wore  among  the 
tracts  ceded  by  Charles  le  Simple  to  the  Northmen,  and 
formed  part  of  the  duchy  of  Normandie.  It  was  the  part 
of  Normandie  which  the  English  retained  the  longest 
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road.  The  parish,  which  comprises  several  townships,  bad 
in  1773  a  population  of  13,786,  and  in  1831,  270,363,  of 
which  there  were  in  the  township  of  Manchester  142,026. 
From  1801  to  the  last  census,  in  1831,  the  population  had 
more  than  doubled  itself;  nor  has  the  "increase  come  to  a 
stand.  In  Pigot*s  'Manchester  and  Salford  Directory,'  for 
1829,  were  given  34,200  names  of  resident  housekeepers; 
in  that  for  1839  above  44,000 :  in  the  former  the  number 
of  streets  was  2740 ;  in  the  latter  3620.  Under  the  Reform 
Act  Manchester  sends  two  members  to  parliament.  In  the 
first  election  (1832),  contested  by  five  candidates,  there 
were  given  9689  votes;  in  the  election  in  1835  four  can- 
didates received  9636  votes. 

Under  the  Municipal  Act  the  borough  has  a  commission 
of  the  peace,  is  divided  into  fifteen  wards,  has  a  mayor 
(Thomas  Potter,  Esq.,  the  first  mayor),  sixteen  aldermen, 
and  forty-eight  councillors,  whom  the  act  empowers  to  hold 
a  Court  of  Record  for  the  trial  of  civil  actions,  provided  the 
sum  or  damages  sought  to  be  recovered  do  not  exceed 
twenty  pounds.  Under  the  same  act  the  borough  has  also 
a  commission  of  the  peace  and  the  right  of  holding  quarter- 
sessions. 

The  town  is  not  distin^ished  for  architectural  beauty  ; 
its  chief  streets  are  occupied  with  warehouses  and  shops,  the 
more  and  the  less  opulent  inhabitants  residing,  at  a  greater 
or  less  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  town,  in  dwellings 
separate  fVom  those  in  which  they  conduct  their  business, 
many  of  which  are  spacious  and  beautiful.  There  are  how- 
ever some  objects  of  architectural  interest  in  Manchester. 
Under  the  sanction  of  acts  of  parliament  much  has  been 
done  for  the  improvement  of  the  town,  both  in  convenience 
and  appearance.  Market-street,  the  chief  mart  for  retail 
business,  was  not  many  years  ago  a  mere  lane :  it  is  now  a 
very  handsome  street.  The  improvement  was  completed  in 
1 834,  when  the  total  outlav  was  232,925/.  The  Manchester 
Improvement  Committee  have  also  judiciously  applied  the 
profits  of  the  gas-works,  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Police,  to  the  improvement  of  the  township : 
20,057/.  were  thus  expended  by  them  in  the  year  1835. 
Among  the  public  buildings  worthy  of  notice  may  be  named 
the  chaste  portico  of  the  Subscription  Library,  and  the  truly 
classic  and  handsome  Royal  Institution,  both  in  Mosley-street, 
and  the  hall  of  the  Museum  in  Peter-street.  The  Infirmary 
is  a  fine  building,  and  has  an  advantage  which  is  rare 
in  Manchester,  namelv,  that  of  being  in  a  favourable  situa- 
tion. Several  new  churches  have  recently  added  to  the 
appearance  of  the  out-districts  of  the  town,  among  which 
the  churches  at  Pendleton  and  Hume  deserve  special  men- 
tion :  but  even  these  are  inferior  to  the  beautiful  church  in 
the  pointed  style  now  (1 839)  being  erected  by  Mr.  Atkinson, 
architect,  near  Smedley-lane,  Cheetham  Hdl. 

Situation  and  Inland  Communicqtion.  —  Manchester 
stands  on  the  south-east  bank  of  the  river  Irwell,  by  which 
it  has  a  communication  with  the  Mersey,  Liverpool,  and 
the  ocean.  It  is  situated  in  a  district  which  contains  some 
of  the  best  coal  strata  of  England,  a  circumstance  to  which 
the  place  is  in  no  small  degree  indebted  for  its  prosperity. 
The  weekly  consumption  of  coal  in  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood is  estimated  at  26,000  tons,  the  charge  of  which  is 
for  the  factories  about  Ss,  per  ton,  for  private  houses  1  '2s, 
per  ton.  In  1836,  913,991  tons  were  brought  into  Man- 
chester. 

The  climate  of  Manchester  is  not  so  genial  as  that  of  the 
more  southern  districts  of  the  kingdom ;  but  the  unfavour- 
able impression  which  prevails  respecting  it  is  much  exag- 
gerated. The  following  statements  are  made  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Dalton  {Memoirs  qfthe  Manchester  Philo- 
sophical Society,  second  series,  vol.  iii.,p.  483,  et  seq.).  The 
mean  height  of  the  barometer  at  Manchester  is  29  *  85.  The 
mercury  is  higher  in  the  summer  months  than  in  the  winter. 
The  general  annual  mean  of  temperature  is  nearly  4^^  The 
mean  annual  fall  of  rain  is  36  *  1 40  inches ;  while  at  Lancaster 
it  is  39*714,  at  Dumfries  36*919,  and  at  Kendal  53*944. 
The  first  six  months  of  the  year  must  be  considered  as  dry 
months,  and  the  last  six  months  as  wet  months.  April  is 
the  driest  month  in  the  year,  and  the  sixth  after,  namely, 
October,  is  the  wettest,  or  that  in  which  the  most  rain  fall's, 
in  a  long  continued  series  of  years,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manchester. 

Manchester  has  the  credit  of  having  given  aii  impulse  to 

our  means  of  internal   communication,   and  has  reaped 

an  ample  reward.     The  achievements  of  Brindley  were 

prompted  by  the  desire  which  the  duke  of  Bridgewater  had 

uigiti  Vol.  XlV.-ua^i^ 
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of  sending  hit  coal  from  Wortley  to  Manchester  at  a  small 
expense.     [Brindlsy.] 

Manchester  nov  possesses  the  means  of  water-communi- 
cation with  almost  every  part  of  the  country.  In  the  rail- 
road enterprise  Manchester  has  held  a  prominent  station. 
It  furnished  iU  full  share  of  the  capiul  employed  in  the 
formation  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railway,  the  act 
fur  which  was  obtained  in  May.  1 826 ;  the  road  was  com- 
pleted by  Midsummer,  1830,  and  formally  opened  on  the 
1 51  h  of  September  of  the  same  year,  in  the  presence  of  half 
a  million  of  people  assembled  along  the  line.  By  the  Report 
of  the  directors,  dated  January,  1839,  declaring  a  dividend 
of  6/.  per  cent  for  the  half-year  previous,  it  appears  that 
the  receipts  within  that  period  were  as  follows  :--Coaching 
department,  79,277/. ;  merchandise,  54,216/.;  coal,  3201/.: 
total,  136,693/.  The  expenses  were  80,978/.,  leaving  a 
balance  for  distribution  among  the  proprietors  of  66,714/. 
Tbe  amount  of  expenditure  in  construction  of  the  way  and 
works  M  stated  at  the  enormous  sum  of  1,376,073/.  for  a 
length  of  road  only  thirty  miles.  The  Manchester  and  Bol- 
ton railroad  was  formally  opened  on  the  26th  of  May,  1838. 
Its  length  is  ten  miles,  ana  its  cost  650,000/.  A  continua- 
tion ot  the  line  to  Preston  and  Lancaster  is  in  progress.  A 
dividend  of  1/.  lOsjer  share  was  declared  on  the  9th  of 
January,  1839.  The  Grand  Junction  railway  oonnecta 
Manchester  with  Birmingham  and  London :  there  are  1 0,9 1 8 
shares  in  this  railway,  and  the  outlay  was  1.612,160/.;  it 
was  opened  in  September,  1837,  and  has  paid  on  the  first 
year  10/.  per  share,  on  the  last  six  months  12/.  Tbe  North 
Union  connects  Manchester  with  Wigan  and  Preston. 
There  are  also  in  course  of  formation  hues  to  Leeds,  direct 
to  Birmingham,  to  Sheffield,  &c. 

History, — Manchester,  as  its  name  shows  (Man,  castra), 
was  a  B[oman  station,  the  Mancunium  of  the  Antonine 
Itinerary.  Aldport,  the  original  of  Manchester,  is  supposed 
by  the  learned  Wbitaker  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the  reign 
of  Titus,  and  during  the  continuance  of  tbe  Romans  in  this 
island  it  was  indebted  to  them  for  many  of  the  germs  of  civi- 
lization, and  especially  for  an  improvement  in  the  woollen 
manufacture,  a  branch  of  trade  which  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  from  Gaul  before  their  invasion.  Of  the  roads 
which  were  planned  by  Agricola,  Manchester  bad  four ;  two 
running  from  east  to  west,  and  two  from  north  to  south : 
inferior  stations,  at  places  now  known  by  the  names  of  Sin- 
gleton Brook,  Pre^twich,  and  Broughton,  were  connected 
Mith  the  Manchester  camp.  Under  the  Saxons  Manchester 
became  the  abode  of  a  Thane,  who  from  his  baronial  hall 
dispensed  a  certain  sort  of  justice,  and  fiirthered  tbe  im- 
provement of  the  place.  At  an  early  period  it  had  two 
churches,  one  of  which,  St  Michaers,  is  mentioned  in 
Domesday  Book.  In  870  the  Danes  got  possession  of  Man- 
chester. After  tbe  Norman  conquest  William  gave  the  place 
to  W  illiaro  of  Poictou.  The  third  baron  of  Manchester  was 
concerned  in  wresting  Magna  Charta  from  King  John.  In 
the  vear  1301  Thomas  de  Grelley  granted  the  *  Great  Charter 
of  Manchester.'  In  1 307  the  baron  of  Manchester  was  sum- 
moned to  parliament,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  fa- 
vourite with  Bdward  I.,  who  made  him  Knight  of  the 
Bath.  From  the  Grelie\  s  the  barony  descended  to  the  family 
of  Do  la  VVarre.  and  John,  the  first  of  the  line,  was  called  to 
parliament  in  the  ninth  year  of  Edward  II.  He  and  his 
successors  diNiin|j;uifthed  them**elves  in  the  battle  of  Cressy, 
during  ihe  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  most  of  all  at  the  period 
of  the  Reformation,  the  baron  of  Manchester  being  one  of 
those  who  apprised  the  pope  that  his  continued  resistance  to 
Henry's  wishes  in  regard  to  the  divorce  would  lead  to  the 
extinction  of  bis  supremacy  in  England.  At  length  the 
manorial  rights  vested  in  the  ikmily  of  *  Mossley  of  the 
Hough.' 

Tiie  dissensions  excited  by  the  tleformation  were  strongly 
experienced  in  this  town.  CoUyer,  the  warden  of  the  col- 
legiate church,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  spiritual  supre- 
macy of  Henry  VI II.,  and  many  of  the  groat  families  in 
tbe  neighbourhood  remained  for  a  long  time  attached  to  the 
see  of  Rome.  In  the  civil  wars  Manchester  ranged  itself 
on  the  side  of  the  parliament  (Puritanism  having  sained  an 
ascendancy  in  it),  and  sustained  a  siege  conducted  by  Lord 
Strange.  On  the  cessation  of  the  contest,  Presbyterianism 
replaced  Episcopacy  ;  Heyrick,  the  warden  of  the  collegiate 
church,  being  himself  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
change.  In  1646,  when  Lancashire  was  converted  into  an 
ecclesiastical  province  under  the  Presbyterian  forms,  Man- 
cbaaUr,  with  tome  neighbouring  places,  was  constituted  the 


first  dattical  difirioo  of  Hm  eouBty.  Undar  CvMiwl  ik 
electors  choae  a  repreeentative  in  the  p^cMm  int  aCVt 
Charles  Woraley,  and  thea  of  Mr.  R.  Ratdifla.  Th*  Am  d 
Uniformity  undtf  Chariot  compelled  about  mtaAj  OMMtva 
to  quit  their  livings  in  Lancarfiire,  and  aaoog  €0hm%  tha 
Rev.  H.  Newcombe,  who  became  minisur  oC  vfaat  ■  wm 
called  Cross-street  chapeU  and  may  be  eocMulMvd  tbe  fcsksr 
of  non-conformity  in  a  town  which  baa  Croai  tbe  irtf  Wso 
distinguished  as  posaeasing  'a  greater  disarnftnfi 
than  most  others  in  tbe  kingdom.'  A  alRMig  Jaoal 
feeling  soon  grew  up,  and  tbe  RebeUioe  af  174i  i^  mm 
friends  and  supporters  in  Maocbeater,  cwq  aaoiy  tbelM* 
ing  inhabitanta  and  tbe  clergy. of  the  oallegiafte  dwrvk 
Prince  Charlea  himself  was  entertaased  in  Iba  town  aft  tbe 
residence  of  Mr.  Dickinson*  in  Market-atiaet*  a  boaaa  «db- 
sequently  known  as  an  inn.  imder  tbe  t;ck  of  tha  'Fakia/ 
and  which  baa  recently  been  pulled  down  log;i««flaeal» 
warehouses.  It  was  not  till  1 783  that  tbe  town  bad  a  mt^^ 
watch,  nor  did  it  Dosaesa  a  Police  Act  bdbfa  i;9l«  Tbepo* 
lilical  strife  which  characterises  tbe  laat  half  ocatery,  saii 
by  which  great  changes  have  been  effected  la  tbe  ooascita 
tion  of  the  country,  displayed  itself  at  a  very  aariy  paawd  m 
Manchester,  and  was  aupported  and  extendad  b«  msaai  af 
*  Reform  Clubs*  and  *  Church  and  King  Uuba.*  lo  iTfl 
a  *  Constitutional  Club'  was  formed.  The  thraat  of  a  Fnasb 
invasion  excited  indignation  and  nucb  wnrUka  ifhj 
Immediately  after  the  peace  in  1816,  the  daam  iw 'la- 
form*  began  to  manifest  itself  in  Hancbeatar  in  a  vary  ^ 
cided  manner.  By  the  Refmn  Act  Manebcater  oiUasad. 
in  common  with  many  other  towna  in  tbe  kingdocn,  tbadae* 
tive  franchise. 

Maimfacturet.^-Qoiioii  is  Ihe  chief  artida  eoapiayaiB 
the  manufaoturea  o(  Manchester.  Of  lata  tba  spiaataf  aai 
weaving  of  silk  have  b^n  introduced,  and  it  baa  mmaA^ 
tures  of  woollen,  small  wares,  hats,  mnbr«ltaa»  and  ef  w^ 
chinery,  which  laat  has  risen  to  great  iroportanca  aad  fH^ 
fection. 

The  commercial  spirit  dates  back  to  a  very  carir  parmL  It 
is  enough  however  to  mention,  that  in  tba  tiiae  of  Henry  Vin. 
and  Edward  VI.  the  town  was  disiinguisbed  frirniwaatar 
tures.  The  more  rapid  expansion  of  tcide  ba^an  «  Iba 
seventeenth  century,  and  one  who  ia  known  aa  a  banafaiaa 
to  the  town,  Humphrey  Chetham,  was  aoMmg  ito  ^at 
eminent  tradeamen.  The  enormities  of  Iba  dnka  af  Aha  la 
the  Netherlands,  and  subsequently  tbe  ravoeaUoo  ti  Ibt 
edict  of  Nantes,  brought  many  enterpriaing  aad  ililftil 
foreigners  into  the  district,  and  gave  ecMrgy  and  efct  ta 
the  native  commercial  impulse.  At  firat  the  wocdea  waa 
the  only  branch  of  trade,  but  since  iba  nsiddl^  of  ibt  iMt 
century  the  cotton  business  has  nearly  superacdad  tka  aa- 
tient  fabric.  The  natural  advantagea  poase seed  by  tbt «««, 
together  with  the  strength  of  chuacter  of  tba  naims^  aaa 
undoubtedly  the  original  and  the  main  caoaa  of  tbe  gsa^ 
of  its  trade  and  prosperity ;  but  the  series  oC  briiLast  »• 
ventions  and  discoveries  applied,  improred,  or  oc^saaaaia 
the  district  of  Manchester,  which  oompriae  tba  staam-aa 
the  spinning-jenny,  the  mule-jenny,  the  fly-ftmma,  tlw  I 
frame,  the  mule,  &c.,  have  proved  most  eflbctiva  io 
in  aiding  the  development  The  early  aeriea  of  twa 
which  gave  energy  to  the  cotton  manufiietttTa 
pleted  about  1780.  Before  their  intiodudioi 
until  1751— the  importation  of  raw  cotton  into  tbia  cMMiry 
had  gone  on  increasing  slowly ;  the  supply  bemg  ia  Iftj- 
1,985,868  lbs.;  and  in  1751,  8,976.610  Iba.  But  «  IIMS 
bad  increased  to  upwards  of  6,700,000  Iba.;  while  in  !■§ 
it  reached  56,000,000  Iba.  Equally  atrikmg  la  the  < 
return  of  the  export  of  cotton  goods :  in  1 701  tba  i  ' 
23,253/. ;  in  1800,  5,406,501/.  Again,  in  183S.  Iba  i 
according  to  Bumd*s  *  Commercial  Glanc««'  was  tba  i_ 
and  value  of  manufactured  cotton  gooda  exported : — 

t^  JL 

In  manufaetured  gooda    •     120,784,6£9       llJ^Mrs 
In  yarn  .         .         .     113,763^87         •.MXftH 

In  thread       •         •         .        3,361,984  IHJM 

236,900,000        17.OOU0 
The  value  of  the  cotton  trade  to  the  oonntry  baa  baiM 
timated  at  34,000,000/.  annually;  the  capit^  ( 
20.000,000/.;  theamountofwageaannuallypaid.  17,1 
and  that  1,600,000  people  depend  on   it  fit  ibeir 
ence.    Till  within  the  last  year  or  two^  tbe  fw 
been  steady  and  rapid ;  it  is  not  however  easy  Co  i 
it  wiU  continue  a.  ^r^^^^,^^y^^Jf^^^^  ' 
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(March,  1839),  numerous  mills  in  Manchester  and  the 
neighbourhood  hate  ceased  working,  in  part  or  altogether. 
The  procesiies  of  throwing  and  weaving  silk  were  exten- 
sively carried  on  at  Macclesfield  several  years  before  they 
reached  Manchester.  The  silk-mill  of  Mr.  Vernon  Royle, 
erected  in  1819-20,  was  the  first  brought  into  operation  in 
the  latter  town.  Since  then  the  trade  has  rapidly  increased. 
In  1819  there  were  in  it  about  a  thousand  weavers  of  mixed 
silk  and  cotton,  and  fifty  of  pure  silk  goods ;  in  1 836  there 
were  in  the  county  (Manchester  being  the  principal  locality) 
twenty-two  throwin^-mills  employing  about  four  thousand 
persons.  Printing  is  another  branch  of  the  silk  business, 
chiefiy,  if  not  exclusively,  carried  on  at  Manchester.  Dye- 
ing of  silk  is  also  extensively  pursued,  and  in  fact  the  town 
is  becoming  the  centre  of  transactions  in  the  silk  trade. 

Property  in  Manchester  has  greatly  increased  in  value,  and 
the  habits  of  the  manufactuiers  have  undergone  an  entire 
change.  It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  picture  which  Aikin 
gives  with  what  is  now  seen  in  the  stupendous  warehouses 
and  the  mansions  and  palaces  which  are  found  in  Manches- 
ter and  its  vicinity.  '  An  eminent  manufacturer  in  that 
age  (1695)  used  to  be  in  his  warehouse  before  six  in  the 
morning,  accompanied  by  his  children  and  apprentices.  At 
seven  they  all  came  to  breakfast^  which  consisted  of  one 
large  dish  of  water-pottage,  made  of  oat-meal,  water,  and  a 
little  salt,  boiled  thick,  and  poured  into  a  dish.  At  the  side 
was  a  pan  or  basin  of  milk,  and  the  master  and  apprentices, 
each  with  a  wooden-spoon  in  his  hand,  without  loss  of  time, 
dipped  into  the  same  dish  and  thence  into  the  milk-pan, 
and  as  soon  as  it  was  finished  they  all  returned  to  their 
work.'  '  When  the  Manchester  trade  began  to  extend,  the 
shopmen  used  to  keep  gangs  of  pack-horses  and  accompany 
them  to  the  principal  towns  with  goods  in  packs,  which  they 
opened  and  sold  to  shopkeepers,  lodging  what  was  unsold 
in  small  stores  at  the  inns.'  In  1816  the  annual  value  of 
property  in  the  township  of  Manchester  was  405,986/. ;  in 
1835  it  had  reached  573,085/.  In  the  township  of  Ard- 
wick  property  had  in  1836  nearly  doubled  in  the  snort  space 
of  87  years :  in  that  of  Chorlton-on-Medlock,  a  town 
has  within  a  few  years  been  actually  created  through  the 
erection  of  factories;  in  1801  its  population  was  675,  in  1831 
20,569 ;  in  l815theannualvalueof  property  was  84,844/.,  and 
in  1 835, 1 1 7,688/.  Nor  need  there  be  any  surprise  felt  at  this 
when  it  is  known  that  mills  of  the  first  character  require  an 
outlay  of  fVom  50,000/.  to  100,000/.  In  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary  the  taxable  property  in  Manchester  was  rated  at 
4375/.;  in  the  year  1828  the  amount  of  assessed  taxes 
charged  ^as  25,420/.  The  circulation  of  the  branch  bank 
Of  England  in  Manchester,  which  in  1828  was  258,000/., 
had  risen  to  1,520,000/.  in  1837,  though  in  the  interval  se- 
veral joint-stock  banks  had  been  established.  In  1794  the 
poors'-rate  at  five  shillings  in  the  pound  produced  9270/., 
in  1834  it  realised  on  a  rate  of  half-a-crown  44,896/.  In 
1790  it  was  mentioned  as  an  extraordinary  fkct  that  Man- 
chester paid  in  postages  11,000/.,  being  a  larger  amount 
than  any  other  provincial  town;  in  1838  this  sum  had 
risen  to  69,232/.  In  the  single  article  of  bricks  the 
town  paid  to  the  excise  in  1835  no  less  a  sum  than 
45,770/.  The  value  of  land  has  undergone  a  proportional 
increase,  as  may  he  judged  of  by  the  following  sales  made  of 
land  in  the  central  parts  of  the  town :  in  1834,  7 1  square  yards 
in  King  Street  were  bought  for  354/. ;  50  yards  at  the  corner 
of  Todd  Street  for  2Soi.;  250  yards  in  Smithy  Door  for 
2000/.;  even  9/.,  10/.,  15/.,  and  yet  higher  sums  have  been 
given  per  square  yard  for  land  in  situations  eligible  for  those 
immense  receptacles  of  goods,  the  larger  warehouses.  Land 
at  the  upper  end  of  Market  Street  and  Mosley  Street,  which 
50  years  ago  was  sold  for  4d  per  square  yard  annual  rent,  has 
been  sold  for  20s.  a  yard  annual  rent. 

As  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  Condition  of  the  working 
classes,  there  has  doubtless  been  great  exaggeration,  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  in  that  condition  there  is  much  to 
deplore.  The  prevalence  of  the  factory  system  has  broken 
up  the  old  domestic  manufkcture  and  thereby  destroyed  old 
domestic  habits ;  it  has  also  called  from  every  district  of  the 
kingdom,  and  especially  from  Ireland  (there  are  at  least 
50,000  Irish  in  Manchester),  masses  of  people  heterogeneous 
In  their  character,  yet  all  more  or  less  ignorant  and  unculti- 
vated, and  not  likely  therefore  to  coalesce  speedily  into  a 
compact  form  of  civilised  existence.  Most  of  them  have 
been  much  bettered  in  their  circumstances  without  having 
found  an  equal  increase  of  piorally  improving  influence 
Children  by  the  amount  of  their  wages  nave  become  inde- 


pendent of  thehr  parents ;  girls  have  been  sent  into  the  mill 
before  they  have  learnt  the  rudiments  of  domestic  duty,  and 
mothers,  whose  presence  in  their  own  houses  is  indi^^pensa- 
ble,  work  for  twelve  hours  in  the  day  amid  a  mas>>  of  peupte. 
young  and  old,  with  whom  they  have  little  or  no  coiineciiuii. 
and  from  whom  in  consequence  they  can  scarcely  derive  any 
improvement.  It  must  also  be  said  that  the  atmonphere  of 
the  factory  isimnatural  and  consequently  unhealthy,  while 
the  degree  of  heat  tends  to  the  premature  developmerit  of  the 
passions,  and,  as  the  least  baneful  consequence,  to  early, 
improper,  and  improvident  marriages.  The  charges  against 
the  factories,  of  being  the  scenes  of  violence  and  cruelly  to 
children,  of  extortion  against  the  men,  as  destructive  alike  of 
life  and  morality,  may  be  considered  as  eross  extravagances 
or  little  better  than  falsehoods :  but  it  is  not  the  less  true 
that  neither  their  moral  nor  their  physical  atmosphere  is 
favourable  to  the  well-being  of  the  work-people ;  that,  with 
some  honourable  exceptions,  the  masters  are  disregardful  of 
the  comforts  and  improvement  of  those  whom  thev  employ, 
and  think  exclusively  of  the  wealth  they  can  extract  from  their 
establishments,  and  that  thus  there  has  arisen  on  the  part 
of  the  workmen  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  of  dislike,  of  sullen 
discontent,  which,  added  to  other  depraving  inttuences, 
makes  their  moral  tone  hard,  disposeid  to  violence,  and 
almost  reckless,  while  their  congregating  together  in  masses 
gives  them  opportunities  of  communicating  their  feelings 
one  to  another  and  of  concentrating  their  power.  The 
system  has  not  been  sufficiently  Ions  in  general  operation  to 
afford  accurate  means  of  judging  of  its  effect  on  health  and 
life ;  it  has  also  been  tried,  in  relation  to  these  matters,  under 
fkvourable  circumstances,  since  there  has  been  a  continual 
influx  of  fresh  population  tonhe  mills  from  rural  districts  or 
small  towns,  and  therefbre  statistical  tables  cannot  furnish 
any  adequate  means  of  forming  an  opinion ;  but  in  relation 
to  children,  the  wonder  is,  that  any  one  should  have  doubted 
of  the  injurious  influence  which  it  has  upon  their  health 
and  consequently  on  their  character.  As  it  is,  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  young,  and  of  the  homes  whence  they  come,  are 
in  very  many  cases  bad.  When  the  mother  is  in  the  factory, 
the  home  must  be  in  disorder.  When  parents  subsist  on  the 
earnings  of  their  children,  as  in  many  instances,  the  rela- 
tions of  domestic  life  are  subverted ;  the  weak  labour,  the 
strong  are  idle,  idleness  begets  vice,  vice  is  the  parent  of  dis- 
content, and  this  leads  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks;  the 
parent  is  moreover  punished  in  the  disobedience,  if  not  in- 
solence, which  soon  manifests  itself  on  the  part  of  the  chil- 
dren, who  are  well  aware  how  much  the  family  depends  on 
their  earnings.  Of  63,623  persons  employed  in  mills, 
May,  1836,  in  the  parish  of  Manchester,  35,283  were  females; 
37,930  were  above  the  age  of  18  years,  and  16,965  were 
below  the  age  of  15.  The  following  table  gives  the  average 
net  weekly  earnings  of  the  different  classes  of  operatives 
in  the  cotton  factories  of  Manchester,  Stockport,  Duckin- 
field,  Staley-bridge,  Hyde,  Tintwistle.  Oldham,  Bolton,  &c., 
drawn  from  the  Returns  of  151  mills,  employing  48,645 
persons,  in  May,  1833: — 
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If  (hii  table  were  oombined  with  tlie  relative  numbers  of 
each  description  of  the  hands,  it  would  afford  tho  abso- 
lute average  of  their  earnings,  but  it  is  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  average  is  not  less  than  10  shillings  a  week  each 
person,  young  and  old.  It  will  be  noticed  that  tlie  lowest 
wages  are  given  to  the  scavengers  and  piecers,  who  are 
generally  young  children.  Out  of  a  family  of  six  persons 
there  may  be  three,  out  of  seven  persons  four  employed  at 
the  factory,  and  when  in  a  few  years  the  children  are  be- 
come older,  all  may  be  so  engaged.  This  will  give  for  each 
of  such  families  an  average  earning  of  30s,  or  40«.  per  week, 
when  only  three  or  four  out  of  each  family  are  employed, 
which  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  provide  all  the  neces- 
saries of  life.  The  splendid  gin-palaces,  the  numer- 
ous beer-houses  in  Manchester,  make  it  but  too  obvious 
where  the  superttuous  means  of  many  go,  and  point 
out  a  source  of  demoralisation  which  is  as  frightful  in  its 
consequences  as  in  its  amount.  But  there  arc  other 
signs  which  indicate  anything  but  a  want  of  means  on 
the  part  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population.  The  last 
Report  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  District  Provident  So- 
ciety shows  that  in  1837,  though  trade  was  not  good, 
the  amount  received  by  its  agents,  who  visit  the  houses  of 
the  work-people  and  take  their  savings  in  very  small  de- 
posits, was  4736/.,  while  the  Savings*  Bank  received  within 


the  yeor  ending  November.  183S,  so  \am  _ 
1 09, 1 23/.    The  following  tables  will  ftimish  tb*  i 
tho  means  of  judging  how  much  of  this  cam 
from  the  operatives:— 

CUunfication  qf  Depoiitofi,  N^ovember  30,  lUa. 

Tradesmen,  shopkeepers,  artifi- 
cers, publicans,  or  their  wives  9206  2^6  1X^7 i 
Persons  employed    in  factories, 

warehouses,  or  as  porters,  &c.  4789  B4S  UU 

Domestic  servants      •     •     •     •  930  6J79  ^^v* 

Widows 997  9rf7 

Minors 20&3  l%&6  3931 

Weavers 1332  3«9  I7ti 

Labourers 864        f44 

Farmers 473  hi  y>i 

Other  descriptions  not  particu- 
larly specified  1382  i4«8  U:4 

Friendly  societies    •••••••••  77 

Charitable  societies  •••••t«**  It* 

X3i9:S 
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Not  merely  the  factory  hands,  but  firenerally  all  classes  of 
working  men  have  been  in  the  rccttipt  of  wages  suthcient, 
if  well  laid  out,  to  procure  all  the  necessaries  and  many  of 
the  comforts  of  life.  Yet  for  want  of  the  proper  moral 
training,  and  by  reason  of  the  demoralising  influence  of 
Irish  and  other  uneducated  labourers,  the  abodes  of  a  large 

Rroportion  are  wretched.  Of  4102  dwellings,  of  which  the 
lanchester  Statistical  Society  gave  a  Report  in  1 834,  founded 
on  personal  inspection,  3100  were  houses,  762  cellars,  250 
rooms;  of  these  there  were  comfortable  1551,  well  furnished 
689,  not  comfortable  255.1. 

In  1838  the  Society  issued  another  Reporjt  of  28,186  dwel- 
lings examined. 

'Persons  occupying  houses      .     •     •     94,250 
Do.  do.  rooms  of  houses  •       9,351 

Do.  do.  boarding  with  oc- 

cupants of  houses     9,6  7 1 


Persons  occupying  cellars    •     •     • 
Do.  do.  boarding  with  oc- 


113.272 
14.274 


cupants  of  cellars       686 

Total  number  of  persons  resi- 
dent in  the  dwellings  ex- 
amined       128,232 

Of  the  28,186  dwellings,  14,042  are  reported  as  ill-fur- 
nished and  8322  as  not  comfortable ;  thus  only  72  per  cent, 
of  the  houses  of  the  working  population  of  Manchester  and 
Salford  are  comfortable.  The  Report  adds,  *  As  in  many 
(perhaps  in  tbe  majority  of  cases)  there  are  only  two  beds 
to  a  family  of  five  or  six  persons  of  both  sexes,  the  incon- 
veniences and  e\als  which  must  result  are  too  obvious.' 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Report  for  1838  of 
the  Manchester  and  Salford  Town  Mission,  which,  making 
allowance  for  the  rhetoric  of  the  style,  afibrds  a  true  picture 
of  the  condition  of  many :  *  Those  who  only  visit  occasion- 
ally tbe  dwellings  of  the  poor  can  have  no  idea  of  the  state 


of  ignorance,  superstition,  demoralisation*  and  m 
which  exists.  This  is  only  to  be  discovered  by  tWw  *t» 
visit  them  constantly  and  reeulariv,  as  our  ntsaiowncs  A*. 
Scenes  most  disgustmi;  and  blasphemy  at  which  tht  mmA 
shudders  are  patiently  borne  and  fearlesUj  nwt  by  lbs 
agency  we  employ.  They  (the  town  misMooarias)  ^tm 
been  stoned,  threatened  with  death,  sarrounded  vitli  »A^ 
seriously  bruised,  and  more  than  once  they  hatv  vttrm^ 
escaped  with  their  lives.  And  this  in  Manelic*tcr!  ^m 
it  be  supposed  that  the  Christian  public  will  suffer  tha  «Ms 
of  things  to  exist  without  making  a  strvnnoua  eCjrt  ix  1 


to  meet  the  exigency  of  the  case?    Surely 
home  should  not  be  neglected.' 

SchooU  and  Scientific  InttitutionM.  —  The 
hitherto  afibrded  to  the  working  classes  in  ^' 
been  very  defective  both  in  extent  and  quality.  ¥r 
*  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Eda 
the  Poorer  Classes,*  printed  in  1838,  much  ^ 
mation  may  be  obtained.  The  C>>mmittce  deoAH  ihM 
daily  education  ought  to  be  provided  for  one  in  ct|;^  <f  Ae 
population  of  a  large  town,  and  report  that  in  MaiMtato 
only  one  in  thirty-five  is  receiving  an  educfttion  lika^fc 
be  useful.  The  numbers  of  children  of  tbe  workup  tiamm 
stated  to  be  at  daily  schools  in  the  town  are— at  xm 
ferent  day  and  dame  schools  11,336;  other  better 
5680;  total  17,100.  on  a  population  estimated  at  J 
The  numbers  attending  Sumlay-schools  in  Mmcluilu  — 
under  the  Establish^  Church  10,2M,  under  Dta«a^ 
19,032,  Catholics  3812:  respecting  Sanday-acbeob  A» 
committee  remark,  '  They  consider  tbe  instnwUMi  tav 
given  as  of  gp^at  advantage,  by  impbntini^  fiwlings  e^M^ 
eion  and  giving  habits  of  order,  but  as  imperfcct  vitti^ 
daily  instruction  also  ;*  an  opinion  which  wiU  b«  thi^^ 
not  unfavourable  by  those  who  have  personal  dujuiii^  ^ 
the  workings,  and  therefore  of  the  defictencies^  of  the*  i^ 
ful  makeshifis,  especially  when  they  take  into 
fact  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  J.  Bentley  by  a  , 
ffmination,  that  in  Manchester  and  SaUord  1 103 
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ond  11,479  soliolart  come  too  late  to  school,  and  this  in  the 
case  of  instruction  where,  the  same  authority  informs  us, 
the  following  is  on  the  average  all  the  time  employed  each 
Sabbath*  that  is,  each  week,  namely,  in  reading  about  one 
hour  and  fifty  minutes ;  in  singing,  fourteen  minutes  and 
twenty-one  seconds;  in  praying,  seventeen  minutes  and 
thirty-four  seconds :  total  about  two  hours  and  a  quarter. 
Ilie  educational  clauses  in  the  last  Factory  Act  have  been 
of  but  small  advantage.    Dr.  Kay  stated  before  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  of  1838,  that  one  cause  of  failure  was  that 
no  means  were  given  in  the  Act  for  compelling  the  erection 
or  provision  of  schools ;  and  Mr.  Ashworth  stated  from  his 
own  experience,  '  If  the  manu&cturer  is  desirous  to  make 
the  most  of  the  two  hours,  and  give  the  children  education, 
be  may  do  some  service  in  it,  but  a  compulsory  education 
affixed  upon  an  employment  is  a  stigma  to  the  employment, 
had  is  very  obnoxious  to  the  employer,  and,  I  think,  gene- 
rally people  laugh  at  it;  it  is  almost  good  for  nothing.' 
In  the  Report  of  Mr.  L.  Homer  on  these  very  clauses 
(Feb.,  1839),  it  is  said — *  Some  parents  anpreciate  the  ad- 
vantage (of  the  education),  but  most  of  them  would  much 
prefer  their  children  working  full  time  and  earning  a  Aill 
rate  of  wages.'    Under  these  circumstances  it  is  easy  to 
infer  what  good  factory  education  confers.    Indeed,  Mr. 
Homer  reports  not  more  than  eight  mills  in  Manchester 
where '  the  educational  provisions  have  been  best  observed,' 
which  '  best'  he  allows  to  be  inferior  to  what  primary  edu- 
cation ought  to  be ;  and  it  embraces  only  352  boys  and 
177  girls.    The  school  of  Messrs.  M*Connel  he  considers 
worthy  of  special  notice,  and  deserving  of  being  held  up 
an  example.    He  adds, '  It  is  not  at  all  an  unusual  thing  to 
have   certificates  (of    education)    presented    to    us   sub- 
scribed by  the  teacher  with  his  or  her  mark.    In  the  last 
quarter  1  had  a  school  voucher  presented  to  me  with  a 
marK  and  when  I  called  on  the  schoolmaster  to  read  it 
before  me,  he  could  not ;  I  have  had  to  reject  the  school 
voucher  of  the  fireman  (to  the  steam-en^ne),  the  children 
having  been  schooled  in  the  coal-hole — in  one  case  I  actu- 
ally found  them  there;  it  occurred  at  factories  where  a 
a  large  capital  must  be  embarked.' 

Dr.  Kay,  before  the  Education  Committee,  gave  in  a  teble 
in  which  he  calculated  that  in  Manchester  there  was  a  total 
of  uneducated  and  very  ill-educated  children  of  26,265; 
tliat  the  actual  cost  of  providing  a  worthless  or  indifferent 
education  by  existing  methods  was  16,021/.  annually,  and 
that  not  more  than  1 9,500/.  of  annual  outlay  would  be  re- 
quired for  education,  by  an  efficient  method,  of  children  now 
uneducated  or  very  ill  educated. 

Meanwhile  the  diffusion  of  cheap  literature  and  the  ope- 
ration of  institutions  for  popular  instruction  are  doing  some- 
thing to  educate  adults  and  youths,  while  the  existence  of 
a  few  good  schools  in  Manchester  for  the  children  of  the 
working  classes  will  serve  as  models.  In  this  way  the 
•  Manchester  Society  for  Promoting  National  Education ' 
'has  rendered  some  service.  It  has  at  present  three  schools 
under  its  superintendence,  with  about  500  scholars. 

Among  the  institutions  in  Manchester  having  an  in- 
fluence on  the  working  classes  there  may  be  mentioned  the 
Athenaeum,  the  Mechanics'  Institution  in  CJooper  Street,  the 
Mechanics'  Institution  in  Miles- Platting,  the  Ancoats  Ly- 
ceum, the  Chorlton  Lyceum,  and  the  Parthenon.  The 
Athenaeum  is  designedrfor  the  benefit^  chiefly  of  clerks  and 
other  upper  servants  connected  with  the  trade  of  the  town. 
The  experiment  has  been  very  successful.  The  number  of 
subscriptions  for  the  first  quarter  (1839)  is  upwards  of  900. 
Lectures  on  various  topics  are  given  by  men  of  eminence. 
There  is  a  French  class,  an  Italian  class,  an  Ainateur  Mu- 
sical Society,  an  Essay  and  Discussion  Society ;  and  con- 
cerU  are  occsasionally  given,  which  are  very  well*  attended. 
Connected  with  the  Institution  is  a  good  library,  a  coffee- 
room,  and  a  well-supplied  news-room.  Its  expenditure  is 
above  2000/.  annually ;  James  Heywood,  Esq.,  is  the  pre- 
liflent  The  Mechanics'  Institution,  in  Cooper  Street, 
under  the  presidentship  of  Sir  B.  Heywood,  Bart.,  has  con- 
ferred great  benefits  on  a  class  below  those  to  whom  reference 
has  been  made.  The  disbursements  of  the  Institution 
(luring  1838  were  2177/.  The  original  cost  of  the  building 
was  6000/.,  but  as  the  institution  had  iU  resources  mainly 
absorbed  in  defraying  the  annual  charges,  this  sum  has  been 
increased  by  arrears  of  interest  to  9570/.,  and,  deducting 
dividends  paid, a  balance  is  still  due  of  8195/.,  to  payoff 
which  an  effort  is  being  made  which  cives  promise  of  sue* 
cess.    The  number  of  subscribers  on  the  25th  of  December 


last  was  1 1 61 ,  of  whom  51  were  under  foinrteen  years  of  age, 
and  446  between  fourteen  and  twenty-one.  Sixty-five  lec- 
tures were  delivered  during  the  last  year,  and  were  attended 
by  20,650  males,  and  4800  females.  Two  concerts  were 
also  given.  There  are  5023 volumes  in  the  library;  the 
delivery  of  books  to  readers  in  the  lost  year  amounted  to 
42,45 1 .  The  number  of  members  in  the  respective  classes  wore 
— grammar  I'iS,  German  language  8,  arithmetic  154,  elocu- 
tion and  composition  28,  mechanical  drawing  64,  landscape 
and  figure  drawing  46,  music  24,  writing  133,  mathematics  18, 
French  25.  Besides  these  there  were  the  chemistry  class, 
the  mutual  improvement  society,  and  the  natural  history 
class.  An  exhibition  of  specimens  of  machinery,  natural 
history,  &c.,  on  a  very  grand  scale,  to  which  360  persons 
sent  contributions,  has  been  visited  by  nearly  100,000  per- 
sons, at  the  small  charge  of  sixpence  each.  lliere  is  a  read- 
ing-room, well  furnished  with  literary  and  scientific  peri- 
odicals. It  is  however  to  be  regretted  that  the  benefits  of 
the  establishment  do  not  descend  sufficiently  low  in  the 
social  scale,  as  the  following  classification  of  the  numbers  in 
1837  will  manifest  :— 

Principals,  engaged  as  merchants,  manufacturers, 

and  mechanists  ,  , 

Mechanics,  millwrights,  and  engineers 
Overlookers,  spinners,  and  other- mill  hands 
Building  trades 

Sundry  trades,  chiefly  handicraft 
Warehousemen    . 
Clerks     . 

Artists,  architects,  engravers,  &c 
Professional  men 
Schoolmasters      •  • 

Shopkeepers  and  their  assistants 
No  profession       .  , 

Ladies      •  ,  , 

Youths    •  •  • 
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The  knowledge  of  thb  fisict,  combined  with  a  wish  to 
reach  the  operative  classes,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Lyceums  in  Ancoats  and  in  Chorlton-on-Medlock,  as 
well  as  of  the  Parthenon ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
first  Report  of  that  at  Ancoats,  which  has  just  been  issued, 
it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  these  institutions  will  confer 
immediate  benefit  on  those  who  are  employed  in  the  fiaictories 
and  on  other  hand-labourers.  The  subscription  is  only  two 
shillings  a  quarter,  for  which  lectures,  a  library  and  read- 
ing-room, a  selection  of  newspapers,  education  in  classes, 
and  other  means  of  improvement,  are  provided.  The  edu- 
cation of  females  is  made  a  prominent  object  The  news 
and  reading  rooms  were  opened  on  the  11th  of  October, 
1838.  From  the  library  the  average  number  of  deliveries 
is  120  each  evening.  There  are  now  on  the  books  732 
members,  of  whom  246  are  below  twenty-one  years  of  age; 
the  715  c^inary  members  are  thus  classified: — 

Principals,  en^ged  as  merchants,  manufacturers, 
and  mechanists  •  •  •  • 

Professional  men  •  •  •  • 

Schoolmasters  •  .  .  • 

Shopkeepers,  maste^tradesmen,  and  their  assistants 

Warehousemen  and  bookkeepers 

Mechanics,  millwrights,  engmeers,  moulders,  and 
smiths  .  .  •  •  • 

Engravers  and  pattern-designers  .  • 

Spinners,  weavers,  and  other  mill-hands    . 

Olher  trades  connected  with  the  manufactures  of 
the  town,  as  dyers,  calico-printers,  fustian-cut- 
ters, &c 

Building  trades     . 

Sundry  handicraft  trades 

No  profession      • 

School-boys 

Females  • 


10 

4 

6 

87 

132 

137 

7 

102 


22 
37 
85 
7 
22 
57 

715 

The  Manchester  Free  Grammar' School  was  founded  by 
Hugh  Oldham,  bishop  of  Exeter.  The  foundation  deed, 
bearing  date  20th  August,  1515,  states  the  cause  which  in- 
fluenced the  founder  to  be  that  •  the  youth,  particularly  in 
the  county  of  I.Ancaster,  had  for  a  long  time  been  in  want 
of  instruction,  u  well  on  account  of  the  poverty  cf  their 
^  Digitized  by  "^^iivjkjwvk^ 
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parents  u  for  want  of  lome  peraon  wbo  abould  instniet 
them.'  And  one  of  the  fundamental  requirements  is, '  The 
high-master  fbr  the  time  heing  shall  always  appoint  one  of 
his  scholars  to  instruct  and  teach  in  the  one  end  of  the 
school  all  infants  that  shall  ooroe  there  to  learn  their 
ABC,  primer,  and  sorts,  till  they  begin  grammar/  These 
quotations  show  that  the  school  was  designed  to  furnish  ele- 
mentary as  well  as  grammatical  learning  to  the  poor  and 
those  in  need  of  instruction.  The  income  of  this  school  is 
now  above  5000/.  a  year ;  and  though  its  operations  have 
been  extended  under  a  decree  of  the  court  of  Chancery,  and 
though  the  masters  receive  handsome  salaries,  the  outlay 
must  still  leave  an  annual  surplus.  The  instruction  given 
comprehends  the  mathematics,  the  English  and  French,  as 
well  as  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages;  but  the  school  is 
fkr  from  effecting  the  good  which  its  splendid  resources 
might  produce,  and  cannot  be  considered  as  administered 
in  a  manner  conformable  to  the  donor's  intention. 

Chetham'a  Hospital,  or  The  College,  was  founded  by 
charter  1665.  Humphrey  Chetham  bemg  the  benefactor, 
who,  having  during  his  life  fed  and  brought  up  fourteen 
boys  of  Manchester  and  Salford,and  of  Droylsdeu,  ordered  in 
his  will  that  the  number  should  be  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  one  firoro  Droylsden,  two  fVom  Crumpsall,  four  fromTurton, 
and  ten  from  Bolton,  leaving  the  interest  of  7000/.  for  their 
maintenance  and  instruction  from  six  to  fourteen  years  of 
age,  at  which  period  they  were  to  be  put  out  to  some  trade. 
The  scholars  are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  grammar, 
and  arithmetic.  They  are  clothed,  fed,  boarded,  and  lodged. 
The  school  is  conducted  in  a  convenient  old  building, 
which  also  contains  tfte  College  library,  a  fine  collection  of 
not  less  than  25,000  volumes,  which  have  been  accumulated 
out  of  the  benefactions  of  the  same  H.  Chetham :  among 
the  books  are  many  rare  and  most  valuable  works.  The 
library  is  open  to  the  use  of  the  public ;  books  are  not 
allowed  to  be  taken  out,  but  a  convenient  reading-room  is 
provided.  At  present  the  good  which  this  library  ooes  is  but 
small,  the  delivery  of  books  to  readers  not  amounting  to 
an  average  of  twenty  per  day,  a  circumstance  which  may 
be  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  library  being  only  onen  at 
hours  during  the  day  when  most  persons  are  engaKeo. 

Among  the  scientific  institutions  of  the  town,  the  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society  stands  first  in  point  of  time 
(founded  1781).  It  has  numbered  among  its  members 
most  of  the  distinguished  natives  of  the  vicinity,  and  many 
other  persons  of  high  reputation:  its  utility  has  been  fully 
nroved  by  the  publication  of  its  Transactions.  The  Royal 
Manchester  Institution  for  the  promotion  of  Literature, 
Science,  and  the  Arts,  formed  mainly  under  the  auspices  of 
G.  W.  Wood.  Esq.,  M.P.  for  Kendal,  has  been  of  service  in 
furthering  the  diffusion  of  knowledge:  above  30.000/.  were 
laid  out  in  the  erection  of  the  building.  The  Manchester 
Museum,  or  Natural  History  Society,  which  has  a  hand- 
some hall  in  Peter  Street,  ranks  among  the  most  useful 
and  interesting  institutions  of  the  town,  and  offers  to  the 
public  a  collection  of  objects  in  nature  with  which  few  simi- 
lar establishments  can  enter  into  comparison.  The  council 
is  empowered  to  open  the  museum  to  ladies,  strangers,  resi- 
dent non-subscribers,  schools,  and  the  working  classes. 

In  its  medical  schools  Manchester  has  a  claim  on  public 
esteem,  having  been  the  first  provincial  town  to  provide  a 
good  elementary  medical  education ;  and  in  its  numerous 
and  well-conducted  medical  institutions  it  possesses  very 
superior  advantages.  The  Infirmary  is  a  school  in  itself. 
During  the  year  1838  its  expenditure  was  8125/.  5«.  8^.; 
from  June,  1837,  to  June,  1838,  it  treated  no  less  than 
20,760  patients;  and  since  iU  foundation,  1752,  it  has  ex- 
tended iu  benefits  to  629,348  cases.  There  were  in  the 
house  and  on  the  books,  June  24th,  1838,  1317  invalids. 
Of  the  cases  treated  in  1838.  13,254  were  cured ;  3584  were 
cases  of  accident  Messrs.  Jordan  and  Turner  have  the  ho- 
nour of  having  taken  the  lead  in  the  foundation  of  the  medical 
schools,  the  one  situated  in  Marsden  Street,  the  other  in 
Pine  Street,  in  which  about  140  pupils  are  conducted  by 
able  professors  through  a  complete  course  of  medical  in- 
struction. Manchester  has  also  the  advantage  of  possessing 
an  admirable  botanical  garden,  zoological  gardens  (recently 
opened,  and  affording  much  promise),  a  school  of  de- 
sign, an  architectural  society,  concert  hall,  choral  society, 
&c. 

Charitable  Irutituiiont, — ^These  are  too  numerous  to 
allow  of  more  than  a  bare  mention  of  some  which  are  the  most 
useful.    The  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  was  founded  in 


ibe  year  1825.  A  newandbaodaonMboiUifif  IbrMbMjMt 
been  opened,  situated  near  the  botaoini  g&nlmjk  <m  iW 
Stretford  road,  a  part  of  which  will  be  approonatW  to  a  blad 
asylum  also,  under  the  will  of  Mr.  tCersDav  cS  OMbax 
who  bequeathed  20,000/.  to  be  appliod  lo  tba  maialssBvt 
of  an  asylum  for  the  blind,  so  soon  as  Ibe  inbabitaots  «teai4 
furnish  a  suitable  building.  The  J  obtlee,  er  Ladw*'  FeiMltf 
Charity  Sshool,  founded  m  1806,  is  conducted  in  tb«  bi^ja 
in  Ducie-road,  and  educates  forty  girb  Car  the  clotiM  of  4^ 
mestio  service.  The  Manchester  and  SaUbH  Dmuitt  Pk> 
vident  Society  is  designed  to  meet,  by  a  spensl  •ffarf,  the 
special  wants  of  the  poor.  Follow ing  the  impair  vhsr^ 
Boston  (U.S.),  under  the  auspices  of  Dr.  TodberiBan  of 
that  city,  "had  given,  the  society  sends  forth  imVws  nM*.  a!l 
parts  of  the  town  (most  of  there  are  grmtnitota  tabomrt* 
to  visit  the  poor  at  their  own  homea,  ad  tbctn  wish  ad«u» 
encourage  them  by  s}'mpalhy,  and  recciva  tbcsr  htsk 
savings  in  order  to  deposit  them  in  the  savinga*  baak  P.t 
this  purpose  the  town  is  divided  into  districU  sad  serticcA, 
in  all  919,of  which  however236  only  are  sopplwdvoli  HMlMt. 
Its  mendicity  department  effects  no  little  good.  Thrm  tW^ 
sand  cases  were  examined  by  its  stipendiary  viaitan  m  \<\^ 
whereof  1285  received  tickets  to  the  various  medical  sorvtMi^ 
741  were  referred  to  the  relief  board  of  Ibe  aacirty,  and  Ut 
were  found  to  be  cases  in  which  the  society  ooald  aot  aitf- 
fere.  Besides  these,  413  cases  were  sent  fbr  toq«.ry  uiy. 
of  which  number  248  were  reported  as  unworthy.  ajoPiigal 
argument  against  indiscriminate  alms*giTtBf .  w«k  was 
found  for  14  persons,  and  98  new  cases  Si 


were  detected  and  exposed.  The  ministry  to  the  mc  wtark 
commenced  Jan.  1833,  under  the  patronase  ot  throe  €■!*> 
rian  congregations,  namely.  Cross  Street,  Moaley  Strtv^nJ 
Greengate  (Salford),  is  designed  for  a  simdhr  parpaa 
with  the  Provident  Society.  It  employs  a  paid  afrat,  Cks 
Rev.  G.  Buckland,  whose  duties  are  not  sectaixaa,  tat 
purelv  benevolent  His  visits  to  the  poor  averar*  |v 
month  about  340,  and  be  has  500  families  mtdcr  m  m- 
perintendence.  Of  a  similar  character  is  the  Town  Mimcx 
whose  motto  is, '  Not  to  Proselyte,  bat  to  Bran^elsse.'  to 
expenditure  during  the  last  year  was  1513^^  and  the  til* 
lowing  is  the  result  of  the  first  year's  exertions:  •*  5lmi<sii 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thtrty-seren  hours  have  hna 
spent  by  our  missionaries  in  promoting  the  ahove  iitfjarti 
They  have  held  eleven  hundred  and  eigbty<<me  iMHd^ 
They  have  paid  forty-three  thousand  three  bmtdiaJ  aad 
sixty-seven  visits;  have  lent  six  hundred  and  tv«sty-i«e 
Testaments,  and  distributed  in  their  districts  satyVhne 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  religioua  ttuu.  h 
is  estimated  that  the  number  of  individuals  now  under  cW 
care  are  at  least  sixty  thousand.  The  number  of  visits  «■! 
to  the  sick  are  four  thousand  four  hundred  and  V<^ 
three.'  At  present  it  occupies  forty-two  dttftnctsamr  a 
superintending  missionary  and  three  awistauta 
districts  contain  from  five  to  eight  huodied  hamM 
about  one-fifth  of  whom  reside  in  cellars,  and  man  A 
two-thirds  of  the  whole  seldom  or  never  tfamk  ti  \ 
ing  to  any  place  of  worship.  In  several  of  the 
there  are  not  quite  twenty  fomilies  for  each  hMae  Art 
is  licensed  for  the  sale  of  strong  drink ;  and  many  if  Ai 
districts  have  no  place  of  worship  of  any  kmd  aave  iha«  « 
which  the  missionaries  hold  their  meetings.  It  a  a  f«k 
well  ascertained,  that  in  many  districts  there  are  iMai|f  • 
many  reputed  brothels  as  there  are  hoosea  for  tha  attfT 
strong  drink. 

Places  qf  fForship.-'Tha  collegiate  eharch  is  a  wMt 
Gothic  building.  The  warden  and  four  feUowa  hi^e  thi«^ 
clesiastical  patronage  of  the  parish.  Their  rarpocast  um^ 
cannot  be  accurately  stated,  as  they  refused  to  gi«e  aaMM 
to  a  return  of  the  value  of  their  property,  or&rwd  kf  At 
House  of  Commons,  but  the  ecclesiastical  commimtm^ 
report  the  gross  yearly  income  to  be  4650/.  ^Tbe  orw  atfrf 
Manchester  will  be  in  the  province  of  York.  [LAXCU^Hb 
p.  296.]  In  1795,  Aikin  tells  us,  the  number  of  char  hii  mi 
chapelsof  the  Establishment  in  Manchester  and  TTsltwLw 
tually  built  or  building,  amounted  to  twelve,  and  aboatas«Hr 
places  of  worship  for  d  ifferent  sects  of  dissenterm.  That  mt 
now  twenty*  five  places  of  worship  in  connexuxi  with  ihali^ 
blishment,  and  above  sixty  in  connexion  with  the  daflMftV 
in  Manchester  and  Salford,  of  which  the  Wtaleyaa  tt^ 
thodists  have  twelve,  the  IndependenU  eight,  thr  Vnamam 
five,  and  the  Roman  (Catholics  four.  The  roembeisaf  Mi 
Establishment  in  Manchester  and  Salford  amooat  uSMfB 
cent  of  the  whole  population.    There  are  three  oaoaiitfi 
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iQ  Manchester,  each  of  which  has  an  officiating  minister, 
one  in  Rutholme  Lane,  another  at  Ardwick,  and  the  third 
at  CoUyhurst. 

Eminent  Ptfr#on#.— Hugh  Oldham,  bishop  of  Exeter; 
John  Bradford,  put  to  death  by  Mary  for  heresy ;  Doctor 
John  Dee,  the  astrologer ;  John  Byrom,  author  of  Byrom^s 
shorthand  and  of  many  small  poems ;  Dr.  Thomas  Percival, 
an  enlightened  and  benevolent  physician ;  Dr.  Henrjr,  and 
the  duke  of  Bridgewater,  though  not  natives,  are  too  much 
connected  with  the  town  to  be  passed  without  notice ;  and 
Dr.  Dsdton  still  survives  to  give  lustre  to  a  place  on  which 
he  has  conferred  signal  benefits.  Crabtree,  a  native,  ought 
also  to  be  mention^.    [Crabtrkb,  William.] 

{Communication  from  Manchester,  For  further  infor- 
mation see  Whitaker's  History  qf  Manchester;  Aikin's 
Description  qfthe  Country  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  round 
Manchester;  Wheeler's  History,  Antient  and  Modern,  of 
Manchester ;  Reports,  &c.) 

MANCHINEEL  TREE.    [Hippomank  Man^anilla.] 

MANCI'PIUM,  MANCIPA'TIO.  The  right  appre- 
hension of  these  terms  is  of  some  importance  to  those  who 
study  Roman  authors.  The  following  is  the  description  of 
Moncipatio  by  Gains  (i.  119,  &c.):— *  Mancipatio  is  a  kind 
of  imaginary  sale,  and  is  a  peculiar  privilege  of  Roman 
citixens.  It  is  effected  in  the  following  manner  :— There 
must  be  present  not  fewer  than  five  witnesses,  Roman 
citizens,  of  full  age,  and  also  another  person,  of  the  same 
class  and  condition,  to  hold  the  brazen  scales,  who  is  called 
libripens.  The  person  who  receives  in  mancipio,  taking 
hold  of  the  thing,  says,  "  I  affirm  that  this  man  is  my  pro- 
perty, according  toQuirital  Law,  and  I  have  purchased  him 
with  this  money  (es)  and  these  brazen  scales."  He  then 
strikes  the  scales  with  the  piece  of  money,  and  gives  it  to 
him  from  whom  he  receives  in  mancipio  as  the  price.  In 
this  manner  both  slaves  and  free  persons  are  mancipated, 
as  well  as  animals,  which  belong  to  the  class  of  things  man- 
cipii,  or  mancipi,  such  as  oxen,  horses,  mules,  asses ;  lands 
also  (prsadia),  as  well  in  the  city  as  in  the  country,  which 
are  of  the  class  mancipio  such  as  are  the  Italic  lands,  are 
mancipated  in  the  same  way.  The  mancipatio  of  lands 
differs  from  that  of  other  things  in  this  respect  only,  that 
persons,  whether  free  or  slaves,  cannot  be  mancipated  unless 
they  are  present,  it  being  necessary  that  he  who  receives  in 
mancipio  should  take  hold  of  that  which  is  given  him  in 
mancipio :  whence  in  fact  comes  the  term  mancipatio,  sig- 
nifying that  the  thing  is  taken  (capitur)  by  the  hand  (manu); 
but  it  is  the  practice  to  mancipate  lands  which  are  at  a 
distance.' 

In  this  passage  Gains  describes  generally  what '  manci- 
patio' is,  and,  by  implication,  what  things  admit  of '  man- 
cipatio,* or,  in  other  words,  what  things  are  *  mancipi.'  He 
was  led  to  these  remarks  by  that  part  of  the  subjectrmatter 
of  his  text  which  treats  of  the  rights  of  persons,  or  status  ; 
and  he  prefaces  his  description  of  '  mancipatio'  by  stating 
that  all  children  who  are  in  the  power  of  their  parents,  and 
the  wife  who  is  in  that  peculiar  relation  to  her  husband 
when  she  is  said  in  manu  viri  esse  [Marriagb],  are  things 
mancipi,  and  may  be  mancipated  in  the  same  way  as  slaves. 
[Emancipation.] 

All  things,  as  subjects  of  ownership,  were  either  *  res 
mancipi'  or  *res  nee  mancipi:'  and  there  is,  observes  Gains 
(u.  18.  &c.),  *  a  great  difference  between  things  "mancipi" 
and  things  "  nee  mancipi."  The  latter  can  be  alienated  by 
bare  tradition  or  delivery,  if  they  are  things  corporeal,  and 
therefore  susceptible  of  delivery.  Thus  the  property  in  a 
garment,  gold,  or  silver,  may  bo  transferred  by  bare  tradi- 
tion. Lands  in  the  provinces  may  be  transferred  in  the 
same  way.*  Thus  *  mancipatio'  was  the  proper  term  for  ex- 
pressing the  sale  or  transfer  of  things  'mancipi;'  and  *tra- 
ditio'  for  expressing  the  transfer  of  things  'nee  mancipi.' 
(Ulpian,  Frag.,  tit.  19.) 

It  appears  then  that  the  ownership  of  property  generally 
which  belonged  to  that  class  of  things  called  '  res  mancipi' 
could  onlv  bo  transferred  by  the  formaUties  already  ae- 
ecribed :  but  that  the  ownership  of  things  which  were  '  res 
nee  mancipi,'  and  among  them,  lands  in  the  provinces,  could 
be  transferred  without  the  formaUties  required  in  the  case 
of '  res  mancipi.'  The  foundation  of  the  distinction  as  to 
lands  appears  to  be  this.  The  real  ownership  (dominium)  of 
provincial  lands  was  either  in  the  Roman  people,  in  which 
case  the  lands  were  called  Stipendiaria;  or  in  the  reigning 
Csesar,  in  which  case  they  were  called  Tributaria.  There 
was  therefore  i^o  ownership,  properly  so  called,  of  lands  in 


the  provuices  by  individuals;  at  least  no  ownership  in  the 
sense  in  which  lands  in  Italy  were  held.  Lands  in  Italy 
held  by  individuals  in  full  or  Quiritarian  ownership  could 
be  the  subjects  of  usucapion,  in  jure  cessio,  mancipatio, 
and  vindicatio:  lands  in  the  provinces  could  not,  unless 
they  acquired  the  Jus  Italicum.  Originally  all  the  con 
quered  lands  even  in  Italy  were  Ager  Publicus,  the  property 
of  the  state,  and  so  long  as  they  remained  in  that  condh* 
tion,  nothing  beyond  the  use  (usus  fructus)  and  occupation 
of  them  [Possession]  could  be  in  private  individuals.  Much 
of  the  Ager  Publicus  in  course  of  time  was  assigned  to  citi- 
zens in  full  ownership,  and  accordingly  it  would  become 
*  mancipi*  and  subject  to  the  same  rule  as  to  alienation  as 
other  lands  held  in  Quiritarian  ownership. 

Mancipatio  could  only  take  place  between  Roman  citizens 
and  Latin i  Colonarii  and  Latini  Juniani,  and  those  Peregrini 
who  enjoyed  the  Commercium,  or  privilege  of  buving  and 
selling.  As  the  effect  of  Mancipatio  was  to  transfer  Quiri- 
tarian ownership  with  its  accessory  rights  of  usucapion,  in 
jure  cessio,  mancipatio,  and  vindicatio,  the  reason  of  the  rule 
is  obvious.  The  form  of  mancipatio  was  in  some  respects  a 
disadvantage,  inasmuch  as  without  observing  the  formaU- 
ties required  by  the  law,  the  legcd  property  in  a  thing '  man- 
cipi* could  not  pass.  The  mancipatio  was  that  form  of 
transfer  of  which  we  find  similar  examples  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  most  countries,  and  implied  originally  an  actual 
seisin  of  the  thing  transferred.  No  writing  being  required, 
it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  evidence  of  the 
transfer,  and  such  evidence  was  secured  by  the  mode  of 
transfer  which  the  law  required.  So  far  as  relates  to  land, 
mancipatio  in  its  origin  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  equi- 
valent to  the  feoffment  with  livery  of  seisin.  [Fboffmbnt.] 

There  was  another  mode  of  alienating  things  '  mancipi/ 
by  the  form  called  injure  cessio,  which,  according  to  Ulpian, 
was  applicable  also  to  things  *  nee  mancipi.*  The  in  jure 
cessio  was  a  fictitious  action  before  a  competent  magistrate 
at  Rome,  or  a  prsetor,  or  before  a  praeses  in  a  province. 
The  purchaser  claimed  the  thing  as  his,  and  tne  seller 
either  acknowledged  his  claim  or  made  no  defence,  upon 
which  the  ma^strate  gave  judgment  for  the  purchaser. 
This  form  was  m  effect  and  was  called  '  legis  actio.'  (Gains, 
ii.  24.)  Its*great  resemblance  to  tho  fictitious  suit  formerly 
in  use  in  our  own  system,  called  a  Fine,  might  lead  to  the 
conjecture  that  the  notion  of  a  Fine  was  taken  by  the  early 
practitioners  in  our  courts  from  the  Roman  Law';  and  that 
this  hypothesis  is  exceedingly  probable  will  be  the  more 
apparent,  the  further  any  person  examines  into  the  connec- 
tion between  the  early  English  and  the  Roman  Law.  The 
injure  cessio  has  apparency  a  closer  resemblance  to  a  Fine 
than  the  transactto  of  the  Roman  Law,  to  which  some 
writers  would  refer  as  the  origin  of  the  Fine. 

Mancipaiio, .  as  Gains  observes  (ii.  26),  was  more  in  use 
than  the  injure  cessio,  inasmuch  as  it  was  easier  to  transact' 
the  business  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  friends  than  to  go 
before  a  praetor,  or  a  praeses. 

Easements  (jura  pradiorum,  otherwise  called  serviiutes) 
could  be  transferred  in  the  case  of  lands  in  the  city  only  by 
the  cessio  in  jure;  but  in  the  case  of  lands  in  the  country, 
also  bv  mancipatio.  But  this  observation  applies  only  to 
Italic  lands ;  in  the  provinces,  rights  of  this  kind,  such  as 
right  of  road,  of  conveying  water,  &c.,  were  matter  of  contract. 

Some  difficulty  has  arisen  from  the  use  of  the  word 
nexum,  or  nexus,  in  connection  with  mancipium,  *  Nexum' 
properly  signifies  that  which  is  bound  or  obUgated,  and 
hence  it  may  signify  the  engagement  or  contract.  Thus  in 
the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  in  the  words,  '  quum  nexum 
faciet  mancipiumque,'  '  nexum'  may  signify  the  contract. 
Cicero  (Topica,  5)  defines  *  Abalienatio'  to  be  *  ejus  rei  qu» 
mancipi  est,  aut  tradttio  alteri  nexu,  aut  in  jure  cessio,  inter 
quos  ea  jure  civili  fieri  possunt ;'  from  which  it  follows  that 
as  there  are  only  two  ways  of  transferring  the  ownership  of 
things  *  mancipi,'  and  as  the  injure  cessio  is  here  mentioned 
as  one,  the  nexus  must  represent  the  other,  that  is,  the  man- 
cipatio. The  *  nexus'  then  in  this  case  must  be  equivalent  to 
the  *  mancipatio,'  or,  as  a  more  general  term,  must  contain 
the  mancipatio;  for  the  mancipatio  does  not  contain  the 
nexum.  This  would  be  consistent  with  Varro  {De  Ling,  Lot., 
5)  quoting  Manilius,  who  says  that  everything  is  '  nexum' 
which  is  transacted  by  the  piece  of  money  and  scales  (per 
»s  et  libram),  which  includes  mancipium:  but  he  oads 
that  M.  ScsDvola  considered  *  nexum'  to  be  everything 
transacted  per  os  et  libram,  so  as  to  be  thereby  bound, 
hxcept  things  wDich  were  traQ8fe|7;^J^^|^i]M;ij)^|jo«^JDv^s 
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the  definition  of  Sc»vola  would  exclude  '  mancipatio'  from 
the  •  nexum,'  but  would  include  a  testamentary  disposi- 
tion, inasmuch  as  that  also  was  made  per  ns  et  libram 
(Gains,  ii.  103),  and  it  would  also  include  that  form  of  mar- 
riage called  eoemptin.  But  if  Sccevola  is  right,  and  this  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  Cicero  is  wrong  in  the  use  of  *  nexum,* 
:n  the  passage  quoted.  In  the  'Orator*  (i.  39)  he  mentions 
both '  nexa' and  'mancipia*  in  his  enumeration  of  the  various 
subjects  brought  before  the  Centumviri.  Assuming  Scae- 
Yola's  definition  to  be  correct,  Cicero  may  have  properly  dis- 
tinguished 'nexum*  from  'mancipium*  in  the  passage  in  the 
•Orator;'  and  have  used  nexu  with  some  inaccuracy  in 
the  passage  from  the  *  Topica.' 

>fANCO  CAPAC.    [Peru.] 

MANDAI^    [Christians AND.] 

MANDA'MUS  is  a  writ  by  which  the  court  of  king's 
bench,  in  the  name  of  the  reigning  king  or  queen,  commands 
the  party  to  whom  it  is  addressed  to  do  some  act  in  the 
performance  of  which  the  prosecutor,  or  person  who  applies 
for  or  sues  out  the  writ,  has  a  legal  interest ;  that  is,  not 
merely  such  an  interest  as  would  be  recognised  in  a  court 
of  equity  or  in  a  court  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  but  an 
interest  cognizable  in  a  court  of  common  law ;  the  right 
must  also  l^  one  for  the  enforcing  of  which  the  prosecutor 
has  no  other  specific  legal  remedy.  Thus,  a  copyholder 
can  transfer  or  alien  his  customary  tenement  or  estate 
[Copyhold]  in  no  other  manner  than  by  surrendering  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  to  the  use  of  the 

Jmrchaser  or  surrenderee.  The  courts  of  common  law 
brmerly  took  no  notice  of  the  right  of  the  surrenderee  to 
call  upon  the  lord  for  a  grant  or  admittance,  and  the  court 
of  king*s  bench  therefore  left  the  party  to  seek  his  remedy 
in  a  court  of  equity,  and  would  not  interfere  by  granting  a 
mandamus.  But  the  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  lord  to 
admit  the  surrenderee  is  not  merely  an  equitable  liability, 
because  this  mode  of  transferring  property  of  this  nature  is 
founded  upon  antient  custom,  and  rights  dependent  upon 
custom  are  matters  of  common-law  cognizance.  Of  late 
years  the  court  of  king's  bench  appears  to  have  taken  this 
view  of  the  subject,  and  has  awarded  writs  of  mandamus  in 
all  cases  where  the  lord  has  refused  to  admit  the  party  to 
whose  use  a  surrender  of  the  copyhold  has  been  made. 
Again,  the  duty  of  parishioners  to  assemble  in  vestry  for 
parochial  objects,  whether  those  objects  be  of  a  temporal  or 
spiritual  nature,  is  a  common-law  duty,  and  a  mandamus 
will  be  granted  to  compel  the  parishioners  to  meet.  But 
when  they  are  met,  the  power  of  the  court  to  interfere 
further  by  mandamus  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  act 
which  the  parishioners  have  to  do.  If  the  provisions  of  a 
statute  are  to  be  carried  into  execution,  the  act  to  be  done, 
whatever  its  nature,  is  considered  a  temporal  matter,  be- 
cause the  construction  of  statut4*s  belongs  preeminently  to 
the  courts  of  common  law.  But  if  the  object  foi  which  the 
vestry  are  assembled  be  one  purely  of  ecclesiastical  cogni- 
sance, as  the  setting  up  of  bells,  the  purchase  of  books  or 
vestments  necessary  for  divine  service,  or  the  making  pro- 
vision for  the  repairs  of  the  fabric  of  the  church  (delin- 
quencies in  which  matters  are  punishable  by  interdict  [In- 
terdict] and  ecclesiastical  censures),  the  court  of  kings 
bench,  being  without  judicial  knowledge  on  such  subjects, 
has  no  jurisdiction.  It  is  probable  indeed  that  ecclesiastical 
censures  would  formerly  nave  been  pronounced  with  less 
severity  against  the  original  delinquents  than  against  those 
who  should  haye  attempted  to  bring  such  cases  before  a  lay 
tribunal.  Again,  the  court  can  by  mandamus  compel  the 
visitor  of  an  eleemosynary  foundation  to  hear  an  appeal, 
but  it  has  no  further  authority  than  '  to  put  the  visitorial 
power  \n  motion.'  It  cannot  compel  him  to  do  any  specific 
act  as  visitor. 

The  terra  'mandamus  *  (we command)  is  found  in  a  great 
variety  of  writs,  and  those  usually  distinguished  by  this 
name  by  the  old  law  writers  are  totally  different  from  the 
modern  writ  of  mandamus,  which  appears  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  antient  *  writ  of  restitution '  enlarged  to  em- 
brace a  great  variety  of  objects,  that  writ  being  adapted 
merely  to  the  purpose  of  restoring  a  party  to  an  oflice  from 
which  he  has  been  unjustly  removed. 

The  writ  of  mandamus  is  now  granted  not  only  to  restore 
a  man  to  an  office  from  which  he  has  been  wrongfully 
Qm«>ved,  but  also  to  admit  toon/)fllce  to  which  the  parly  has 
been  duly  elected  or  nppointe<l.  It  lies  for  a  mayor,  recorder, 
alderman,  town-councillor,  common-councilman,  burgess, 
and  town-clerk,— for  a  prebendary,  master  of  a  free-school,' 


parish-clerk,  sexton,  and  soaTenger.- 
court-leet,  or  a  borough  court  of  record, — to  josum^  is  to* 
an  act  within  the  scope  of  their  autbority.  and  mhark  vJl 
not  subject  them  to  an  action, — ^to  restore  a  gndcaav  m  * 
university  to  degrees  fW>m  which  he  has  beco  »«*pts4ad.-~ 
to  a  corporation,  to  pay  poors-ratet  where  they  baie  uA  mf 
ficient  destrainable  property, — to  parish  oAccnk  to  i«cf.«« 
a  deserted  infant,— to  permit  inspectioo  of  ddCuncssteWa 
public  nature  in  which  the  part^  is  ijitcr«s(«d, — lo  syrKxt 
overseers  of  the  poor, — to  swear  in  cfaiUT4vanieas»^to  aew 
ceed  to  the  election  of  a  corporate  oficcr«^4o  graac  ffoMte 
or  letters  of  administration, — ^to  afllx  the  eomtmaa  aeaj  lo  ai. 
answer  agreed  to  by  the  majority  of  the  ncmfaers  of  a  cor* 
porotion  aggregate.— and  to  allow  a  poor-?at«,  i]i«1uchcM« 
the  rule  for  a  mandamus  is  absolute  in  the  ftm  uMUnas. 

The  mandamus  is  said  to  be  a  prerogatne  wnt;  bf  whmk 
is  meant,— either  that  the  power  to  award  it  is  iMCdrMpsW 
by  the  crown  to  the  ordinary  judges  bctwua  mnj  aoA 
party,  that  is,  the  justices  of  the  oofomon  yUm^  b«K  n  rt^ 
served  for  that  court  in  which  the  lung  b  aopyotJ  lo  U 
personally  present, — or  that  it  is  a  wnt  of  gnoe  aa4  ibnM.r, 
granted  accordins;  to  discretion,  and  not  a  ont  ^ins^i^  tbat 
is,  not  such  a  writ  as  the  party  apnlyoic  Urn  it  baa  a  n|h«  H 
call  upon  the  court  to  issue  unocr  the  cUimc  ef  Maps 
Charta,  by  which  the  king  binds  bimclf  not  to  ntwm  *m 
delay  justice  or  right. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  mandamus  the  appliesAt  la;i  M.ja 
the  court  the  aflUdavit  of  himself  or  of  otben  pffsiiriiin  a« 
facts  upon  which  his  right  and  interest  in  the  thait  u  W 
done,  and  his  claim  or  title  to  the  remody*  an  fwa4si 
Upon  this  application  the  courts  if  it  se«  a  pnabaUscaaa 
for  interference,  grants  a  rule  calling  upon  the  party  ^0MBrt 
whom  the  writ  is  prayed,  to  show  cause  why  such  viK 
should  not  be  awarded.  At  the  appointed  tine  the  pu^ 
so  called  upon  either  does  not  appear,  m  which  cms  ila 
rule  is  made  absolute,  and  the  mandamus  is  swanM  m 
prayed,  or  he  appears  and  resists  the  rule*  either  by  nsiifts: 
upon  the  insufficiency  of  the  facts  disdoced  by  the  afidanri 
upon  which  the  rule  was  obtained,  or  by  prvduong  otbo 
affidavits  which  give  a  different  aq)eet  to  the  traniEac&«. 
If  the  resistance  be  effectual  the  rule  is  ducbat^cd ;  if  » *. 
the  mandamus  is  awarded. 

The  writ,  in  the  first  instance,  issues  in  an  altena^* 
form,  requiring  the  party  to  do  the  act,  or  to  sbov  wby  be  hm 
not  done  it.  The  party  may  therefore  make  a  reCun  le  tU 
writ,  saying  that  he  has  not  done  the  act  reauLred  totwukaad 
such  reasons.  Where  the  reasons  returned  ara  i 
law,  the  court  quashes  the  return,  and  awards  a  ] 
mandamus  requiring  the  party  absolutdy,  i 
allowing  him  any  alternative,  to  do  the  act.  Wbtaa  Us 
answer  is  apparently  sufficient,  the  mandsmtas  n  tA  m 
end ;  and  if  the  statements  are  untrue,  the  nmmij  m  Iff 
action  on  the  case  for  a  false  return,  though  m  orav  is 
avoid  expense  and  delay  the  party  is  allowed  m  tm*  am^ 
by  the  statute  9  Anne,  c.  20,  and  now  in  aU  rMrs.  % 
1  Will.  IV.,  c.  21,  to  engraft  an  action  upon  the  oaoiMMs 
itself  by  traversing  the  return,  ue.  by  putting  ^  a  pAn 
contradicting  the  allegations  contained  in  sikIi  irtua. 
(Comynss  Digest;  Selwyn's  Ni$i  Prius;  I  VicUcTly 

MANDARIN  DUCK.    [Duck,  voL  ix.,  ^  1*^: 

MANDARINS  is  the  general  name  of  ibt  o&an  U 
state  in  China.  They  are  chosen  from  the  ncn  of  Itfi^ 
or  scholara  from  every  part  of  the  empire,  ^bo,  batM  t^ 
tained  their  degrees  and  passed  their  exaoiinata«^l«« 
their  names  inscribed  in  a  register  keptl>y  a  court  erbviii 
established  for  this  purpose.  When  an  oflkw  tu  the  aAk 
nistration  is  vacant,  the  court  presents  to  the  espcw  fe  hu 
of  those  who  stand  foremost  on  the  register,  fivai  a^P^ 
whom  the  monarch  appoints  one  to  fill  up  tbe^aca»ry.  Stf^ 
times  when  there  are  several  candidates  enuaHr  niM 
they  draw  lots  for  the  vacant  office.  In  iJuhaUea  las 
there  were  13,600  mandarins  all  over  the  empire. 
dent  of  the  military  mandarins,  or  supcritr  crffirc 
armv.  The  civil  mandarins  are  divided  into  cio*  d 
the  highest  of  which,  called  '  Colao%'  are  mitusiets  «f 
counsellors  of  the  emperor,  or  presidents  of  tba 
courts.  The  governore  of  provinces  rank  in  tbr 
The  secretaries  of  the  emperor  belong  to  the  tbird 
the  governors  of  cities,  to  the  fourth  class,  and  so  tm. 
order  has  its  distinctive  mark  of  dignity ;  the  higtea 
wear  a  pearoi»k's  feather  at  the  back  of  their  cujml 
graflation  and  strict  subordination  among  thrta. 

MANDAVEE.    [Cutch,  voK  yiii..  p.  142.1 

Digitized  by  ^^JJ\ZJVJ\ri\^ 
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MANDELSLO.    [Olearius.] 

MANDEVILLE.  SIR  JOHN  DE,  was  bom  at- St 
Albans,  about  the  year  1300.  He  was  descended  from  a 
family  of  distinction,  and  appears  to  have  received  a  better 
education  than  was  usual  in  those  times.  He  studied  ma- 
thematics, theology,  and  medicine,  and  for  some  years  pur- 
sued the  last  as  a  profession.  In  1327  he  left  England, 
passed  through  France,  and  proceeded  to  Palestine,  where 
he  joined  the  army  of  the  infidels.  He  afterwards  served 
in  Egypt  under  the  sultan,  and  in  Southern  China  under 
the  khan  of  Cathay.  He  resided  for  three  years  at  the 
city  of  Peking,  then  called  Cambalu,  and  appears  to  have 
travelled  over  a  large  part  of  Asia.  After  an  absence  of 
about  thirty-three  years,  he  returned  to  England,  and  wrote 
a  narrative  of  his  travels,  which  he  dedicati^d  to  Edward  III. 
He  died  on  the  17th  of  November,  1372,  at  Lidge,  where 
be  was  buried. 

His  work  contained  details  more  ample  and  minute  than 
any  which  had  previously  appeared  concerning  Palestine, 
Egypt,  and  parts  of  India  and  China,  and  must  for  some 
centuries  have  been  an  extremely  interesting  work.  To 
render  it  more  amusing,  he  seems  to  have  l^rrowed  un- 
scrupulously from  previous  writers ;  he  inserted  parts  of 
such  chronicles  as  were  then  in  existence,  and  introduced 
romantic  tales  of  knight-errantry,  miraculous  legends, 
monsters,  giants,  and  devils.  Probably  some  of  the  most 
absurd  parts  of  the  work  have  been  added  or  improved 
upon  by  the  contemporary  copyists. 

His  reputation  as  a  traveller  was  very  high  in  his  own 
i^e.  Besides  a  Latin  version  of  his  work,  translations  of 
it  appeared  in  all  the  principal  languages  of  Europe — in 
Italian,  French,  Spanish,  and  German.  A  MS.  of  Sir  John 
Mandeville's  travels,  which  belongs  to  the  ^e  of  the  author, 
is  in  the  Cottonian  Collection  in  the  British  Museum 
(Titus,  C.  xvi.).  The  first  English  edition  was  printed  by 
Winkyn  de  Worde,  at  Westminster,  8vo.,  1499:  *A  lytell 
Treatise  or  Booke,  named  John  Mandevyll,  Knyht,  born 
in  Englande,  in  the  towne  of  Saynt  Abone,  and  speaketh 
of  the  wayes  of  the  Holy  Lande  toward  Jherusalem,  and  of 
Marvyles  of  Ynde  and  other  dyverse  Countries.'  The  best 
English  edition  is  that  of  London,  1725,  8vo.:  'Tlie  Voiage 
and  Travaile  of  Sir  John  Mandeville,'  &c.  Perhaps  the  first 
printed  edition  was  that  of  Pietro  de  Comoro,  Milan,  1480, 
4to. :  '  Tractate  delle  piu  maravigliose  Cosse  e  piu  notabili 
che  si  trovano  in  le  parte  del  monde  vedute  .  .  del  Cavaler 
Jobanne  da  Mandavilla.' 

{Biog.  Univ.;  Watt's  Biblioth.  Brit;  Manuel  du  Li- 
braire.) 

MANDEVILLE,  BERNARD  DE,  was  born  atDort, 
in  Hollandy  somewhere  about  the  year  1670.  He  was 
brought  up  to  the  profession  of  medicine,  and  completed  his 
studies  and  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  Hol- 
land. He  afterwards  came  over  to  England,  to  practise  his 
profession  in  London.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
much  success  as  a  physician ;  but  his  writings  assisted  him 
in  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence,  while  they  also 
gained  for  him  considerable  notoriety.  His  first  work  was 
^The  Virgin  Unmasked,  or  Female  Dialogues  betwixt  an 
elderly  maiden  Lady  and  her  Niece  on  several  diverting 
Discourses  on  Love,  Marriage,  Memoirs,  and  Morals,  &c.,' 
and  was  published  in  1709.  This  is  a  work  on  a  coarse 
subject,  written  in  a  coarse  style.  In  1714  Mandeville 
published  a  short  poem,  called  *  The  Grumbling  Hive,  or 
Knaves  turned  Honest,'  to  which  he  afterwards  added  long 
explanatory  notes,  and  then  published  the  whole  under  the 
new  title  of  'The  Fable  of  the  Bees.*  This  work,  which  is 
of  an  altogether  superior  character  to  the  'Virgin  Un- 
masked,' and  which,  however  enpneous  may  be  its  views  of 
morals  and  of  lociety,  is  written  in  a  proper  style,  and  bears 
all  the  marks  of  an  honest  and  sincere  inquiry  on  an  im- 
portant subject,  exposed  its  author  to  much  obloquy,  and, 
besides  meeting  with  many  answers  and  attacks,  was  de- 
nounced as  injurious  to  morality  in  a  presentment  of  the 
Middlesex  grand-jury,  in  1723.  It  would  appear  that  some 
of  the  hostility  against  this  work,  and  against  Mandeville 
generally,  is  to  be  traced  to  another  publication,  recom- 
mending the  public  licensing  of  stews,  the  matter  and 
manner  of  which  are  certainly  exceptionable,  though  it  must 
at  the  same  time  be  stated  that  Mandeville  earnestly  and 
with  seeming  sincerity  recommends  his  plan  as  a  means  of 
diminishing  immorality,  and  that  he  endeavoured,  so  far  as 
lay  in  his  power,  by  affixing  a  high  price  and  in  other  ways, 
to  prevent  the  work  from  having  a  general  drculation. 
P.  C  No.  898. 


Mandeville  mrote  also  at  this  time  in  a  paper  called  the 
'  London  Journal,'  which  shared  with  the  '  Fable  of  the 
Bees'  the  censure  of  the  Middlesex  grand-jury.  He  sub- 
sequently published  a  second  part  of  the  'Fable  of  the 
Bees,'  and  several  other  works,  among  which  are  two,  en- 
titled •  Free  Thoughts  on  Religion,  the  Church,  and  Na- 
tional Happiness,'  and  'An  Enquiry  into  the  Oriein  of 
Honour  and  the  Usefulness  of  Christianity  in  War.^  We 
are  told  by  Sir  John  Hawkins*,  in  his  •  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson,' 
that  Mandeville  was  partly  supported  by  a  pension  from 
some  Dutch  merchants,  and  that  he  was  much  patronised 
by  the  first  earl  of  Macclesfield,  at  whose  table  he  was  a 
a  frequent  guest  He  died  on  the  21st  of  January,  1733, 
in  his  sixty-third  year. 

The  '  Fable  of  the  Bees,  or  Private  Vices  Public  BenefiU/ 
may  be  viewed  in  two  ways,  as  a  satire  on  men  and  as  a 
theory  of  society  and  national  prosperity.  So  far  as  it  is  a 
satire,  it  is  sufficiently  just  and  pleasant;  but  viewed  in  its 
more  ambitious  character  of  a  theory  of  society,  it  is  alto- 
gether worthless.  It  is  Mandeville's  object  to  show  that 
national  greatness  depends  on  the  prevalence  of  fraud  and 
luxury ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  supposes  a  *  vast  hive  of 
bees,'  possessing  in  all  respects  institutions  similar  to  those 
of  men ;  he  details  the  various  frauds,  similar  to  those 
among  men,  practised  by  bees  one  upon  another  in  various 
professions;  he  shows  bow  the  wealth  accumulated  by 
means  of  these  frauds  is  turned,  through  luxurious  habits, 
to  the  good  of  others,  who  again  practise  their  frauds  upon 
the  wealthy ;  and,  having  aheady  assumed  that  wealth  can- 
not be  gotten  without  firaud  and  cannot  exist  without  luxury, 
he  assumes  further  that  wealth  is  the  only  cause  and  cri- 
terion of  national  greatness.  His  hive  of  bees  having  thus 
become  wealthy  and  great,  he  afterwards  supposes  a  mutual 
jealousy  of  frauds  to  arise,  and  fraud  to  be  by  common 
consent  dismissed ;  and  he  again  assumes  that  wealth  and 
luxury  immediately  disappear,  and  that  the  greatness  of  the 
society  is  gone.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  inconsistencies 
and  errors,  such  for  instance  as  tne  absence  of  all  distinc- 
tion between  luxury  and  vice,  when  the  whole  theory  rests 
upon  obviously  false  assumption ;  and  the  long  disserta- 
tions appended  to  the  fable,  however  amusing  and  full  of 
valuable  remarks,  contain  no  attempts  to  establish  by  proof 
the  fundamental  points  of  the  theory. 

In  an  '  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  Moral  Distinctions,' 
contained  in  the  '  Fable  of  the  Bees,*  Mandeville  contends 
that  virtue  and  vice,  and  the  feelings  of  moral  approbation 
and  disapprobation,  have  been  created  in  men  by  their 
several  governments,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  society 
and  preserving  their  own  power.  Incredible  as  it  seems 
that  such  a  proposition  as  this  should  be  seriouslv  put  forth, 
it  is  yet  more  so  that  it  should  come  from  one  whose  object 
always  was,  however  strange  the  way  in  which  he  set  about 
it,  to  promote  good  morals ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  Man- 
deville's writings  to  warrant  the  belief  that  he  sought  to 
encourage  vice. 

MA^^DINGOES,  a  negro  nation  inhabiting  the  country 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Senegal  and  Gambia,  and  that 
which  extends  farther  eastward  along  the  upper  course  of 
the  Joliba  or  Quorra.  This  country  occupies  the  northern 
declivity  of  the  mountain-region  which  extends  between 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  the  great  desert  of  the  Sahara,  and 
which  goes  under  the  name  of  Kong.  [Kong.]  The  Man- 
dingoes  constitute  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population 
of  most  of  the  small  kingdoms  which  occupy  that  extensive 
tract:  in  some  of  them  they  form  a  great  majority;  in 
others  they  liv«  mingled  with  the  Foolahs,  Yaloffs,  Sara- 
vulli.  Yariba,  and  others.  Their  language  seems  to  be 
more  widely  spread  than  any  other  that  is  spoken  in  that 
part  of  Africa,  as  Mungo  Park,  on  his  return  from  the  in- 
terior, first  heard  the  Mandingo  language  spoken  to  the 
west  of  Taffara  and  labbi  on  the  Joliba,  and  found  that  it 
was  understood  as  far  west  as  Pisania  on  the  Gambia,  and 
even  to  lanjan-Bure  or  MacCarthy's  Island  (13'' 33'  N.  lat 
and  14"  45' W.  long.). 

The  Man  dingoes  are  distinguished  among  the  negro 
tribes  by  their  stature  and  some  other  characteristic  fea- 
tures. They  are  generally  above  the  middle  size,  well 
shaped,  strong,  and  capable  of  enduring  great  labour. 
Their  features  are  regular,  their  nose  rather  prominent, 
with  the  nostrils  rather  flattened ;  their  lips  are  not  so 
thick  as  in  other  negro  tribes,  but  their  hair  is  woolly. 
Their  colour  is  a  good  clear  black,  inclining  to  yellow 
Golberry  thinks  that  the  Mandingoesand  the  Foolahsi^inahe 
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features  of  their  face,  more  resemble  the  Hindos,  or  blaclu 
of  India,  than  the  other  nefp^  tribes  of  Africa. 

The  Mandingoes  in  their  writing  use  the  Arabic  charac- 
ters, and  are  Mohammedans ;  but  Golberry  thinks  that  they 
have  retained  many  of  the  usages  of  feticnism  as  practiced 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea  bv  the  negroes.  As  their  language 
is  so  widely  spread  over  the  western  countries  of  Africa,  Mr. 
R.  Maxwell  Macbrair,  who  U  agent  of  the  Wesleyan  Mis- 
sionary Society,  has  done  good  service  in  lately  publishing 
a  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  this  tongue.  The  Gospel  of 
St.  Matthew  has  also  been  recently  printed  in  Mandingoby 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  from  a  translation  by 
Mr.  Macbrair. 

The  Mandingoes  generally  live  on  the  produce  of  small 
spots  of  ground  which  they  cultivate,  and  by  the  chace ;  but 
a  considerable  number  apply  themselves  to  commerce,  and 
evince  great  shrewdness  and  activity  in  trade.  Their  habi- 
tations are  mere  hoveh,  but  they  make  good  coarse  cloth  of 
cotton,  and  dye  it  with  indigo,  a  plant  which  is  indigenous 
in  their  country:  they  have  also  attained  some  skill  m  tan- 
ning leather,  and  in  smelting  and  working  iron. 

(Mungo  Park's  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa;  Gol- 
berry's  Travels  in  Africa;  Washington's  Account  q/  a 
Mandingo  of  Nydni-Maru,  in  Lond,  Geogr.Jour,,  vol.  viiL) 

MANDOLINE,  a  musical  instrument  of  the  lute  kind, 
but  smaller,  having  four  strings,  which  are  tuned  as  those  of 
the  violin.  The  mandoline  is  still  met  with  occasionally  in 
Italy,  but  has  fallen  into  disuse  in  most  other  parts  of  Europe. 

MANDORE,  a  musical  instrument  of  four  strings,  of 
the  lute  kind,  no  longer  in  use  under  such  name. 

MANDRAKE.    FAtropa.] 

MANDRIL!,.    [Baboon,  vol.  iii.,  p.  231.] 

MANDSHOO,  a  nation  of  Asia  who  originally  inhabited 
the  mountainous  country  which  extends  along  the  northern 
boundary-line  of  Corea  as  far  north  as  the  river  Songari, 
an  affluent  of  the  Amur.  The  Mandshoo  belong  to  a  widely- 
spread  race,  which  is  generally  known  under  the  name  of 
Tungooses.  This  race  is  found  to  the  east  of  a  line  drawn 
from  the  most  north-western  angle  of  Corea  to  the  Yalo 
Pass  of  the  Khing-kan  range  (49*  N.  lat).  and  thence 
through  Nertskink  to  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake 
of  Baikal,  terminating  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Sea 
at  the  Bay  of  KaUnga.  From  this  line  they  spread  east- 
ward to  a  line  drawn  from  Okhotxk  to  the  mouth  of  the 
the  river  Lena.  This  race  differs  considerably  from  the 
Mongols,  who  inhabit  the  country  farther  west,  m  the  form 
of  their  bodv,  beingj  tall  and  of  a  slender  make.  The  lan- 
guages of  all  the  tribes  of  this  race  have  a  great  similarity 
m  words  and  construction ;  and  it  appears  that  there  is  a  re- 
lationship between  them  and  the  language  of  the  Mongols 
and  Turks,  as  well  as  some  languages  of  Eastern  Europe, 
especially  that  of  the  Finlanders. 

The  Mandshoo,  the  most  southern  of  the  Tungoose  tribes, 
have  risen  into  great  importance  during  the  last  two 
centuries  by  the  conquest  of  China,  and  by  seating  their 
royal  family  on  the  imperial  throne  of  Peking."  They  began 
their  incursions  into  the  northern  provinces  of  the  C-elestial 
Empire  about  1610.  Their  progress  at  first  was  sluw,  but 
it  anerwards  became  so  rapid,  that  in  1662  they  proclaimed 
the  son  of  their  valiant  chief  Tavtsong  emperor  of  China, 
under  the  name  of  Kanghi,  and  he  completed  the  conquest 
of  the  empire  with  singmar  success  His  family  still  occu- 
pies the  throne  of  China.  As  the  Mandshoo  are  a  compa- 
ratively small  tribe,  and  have  to  govern  and  to  keep  in 
subjection  the  immense  population  of  China,  the  court  of 
Peking  has  shown  great  political  sagacity  in  adopting  every 
means  for  incorporating  the  other  Tungoose  tribes  into 
their  own.  All  individuals  belonging  to  these  tribes  are  in 
China  considered  as  native  Mandsnoos,  and  admitted  to  the 

?nvileges  of  the  conquering  nation.  A  great  number  of 
'un goose  families  established  in  Siberia,  on  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  lake  of  Baikal,  have  accordingly  abandoned 
that  country,  and  emigrated  to  Mandsbooria  and  China, 
where  they  serve  aa  soldiers  and  attain  military  honours. 
The  civil  employments  are  reserved  for  the  native  Chinese, 
as  they  alone  are  acquainted  with  the  manners,  institutions, 
and  laws  of  the  country. 

(Du  fialde's  History  qf  China ;  Klaproth'a  Am  ib/y 
glotta  ;  Ritter^s  Brdkundi  von  Aiien,  vol.  ii.) 

MANDSHOORIA  now  constitutes  a  government  of  the 
Chinese  empire  under  the  name  of  Kihn-oola,  or  Ghirin- 
oola.  It  is  the  moat  eastern  projection  of  the  high  lands  of 
Ceutral  Ada,  and  liet  bttween  42*  and  58''  N.  lat,  and  be- 


tween 120^  and  142°  E.long.  Its  mtfket  it  ettxmtA^at 
650,000  or  750,000  square  miles,  which  is  more  than  ^rrfjt 
the  area  of  France.  On  the  north  it  borden  oa  Stbv^ 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  mountaiD-raDgc,  Xhm  T»- 
blonoi  Khrebet  of  tne  Russians,  or  the  Khmff-khao  Ti.^- 
wick  of  the  Chinese.  On  the  west  it  i»  diri3ed  frua  t>^ 
Russian  province  of  Da-uria  by  the  river  Kerloo,  an  aSu«^t 
of  the  Amur,  and  from  Mongolia  by  the  river  Khai^v  t:4 
the  mountain-range  called  Kbing-khan-oola.  On  the  Mmib 
it  joins  the  Chinese  provinces  of  Pe^faeli  and  Lett>^4ec 
the  latter  of  which  formerly  belonged  to  lfand*i>oona,  ac-l 
has  only  been  detached  from  it  since  the  praauit  inpcnal 
dynasty  ascended  the  throne  of  Peking  On  tbe  east  t« 
Ck)rea,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  the  Tsi-ynik^^ban  ar«  I 
Shan  Alin,  a  high  range;  and  farther  north  th«  H*%  dt 
Japan  and  the  Uulf  of  Tartary,  which  teparax«  tba  Urxt 
island  of  Tarakai  from  Mandsluwria. 

A  very  small  portion  of  the  country  has  fae«tt  risttcil  \j 
Europeans.  The  Jesuits  who  were  sent  by  the  emperor  to 
survey  the  conntnr  visited  the  mountainous  trmrt  coot*.fwoas 
to  the  Tsi-yung-shan  as  fkr  as  NinguU ;  aad  some  Riift«iaa 
embassies  traversed  the  country  along  the  eastern  Acclinty 
of  the  Khing-khan-oobu  The  remainder  u  ahnoal  c&tirtly 
unknown. 

Mandsbooria  may  be  considered  as  an  immente  vdWy 
enclosed  by  high  and  steep  mountains,  exeept  at  its  aoctV- 
western  corner,  where  a  broken  and  rather  hiSy  Inct 
divides  it  from  the  province  of  Leao-tone.  The  nioaatjLa- 
chain  of  the  Khine-khan-oola,  which  fbrms  tba  vcMtora 
boundary,  seems  to  be  the  highest.  Towmrds  ita  sMtbiTa 
extremity,  between  42**  and  43^  N.  lat.  it  the pcmk  of  Pfrfci^ 
which  is  thought  to  rise  to  more  than  15.000  feet.  TVtv 
are  other  elevated  and  snow-capped  sommits  farther  bsrt^ 
The  Yalo  Pass,  the  only  one  traversed  by  Rorofraas.  j 
near  49°  N.  lat.,  and  even  in  April  is  cohered  vtth  6tKy 
snow.  The  mountain-region  of  the  Yablonoi  Kltfebct  6ot^ 
not  attain  the  snow-line ;  and  its  mean  elevatkio  proht^^ 
does  not  exceed  2500  or  3000  feet  abo^e  the  aea-levrL 
Along  the  Gulf  of  Tartary  the  coast  is  Armed  hj  an  ex- 
ceedingly steep  mountain-range,  rising  to  4000  oir  5000  fart. 
and  coming  close  up  to  the  sea,  so  that  only  a  flbv  levr*  sprj 
of  inconsiderable  extent  intervene  between  the  raofv  aai 
the  water.  On  the  eastern  declivity  of  this  range  tSm  a 
a  tribe  which  seems  to  belong  to  the  same  raea  as  thr  MiJk- 
bitants  of  Japan :  they  are  called  Ainos  or  Kecbm,  az  I 
live  on  the  produce  of  their  fishing.  This  moontBiarirfv 
seems  to  allow  no  passage,  as  the  Ainoa  have  no  xntaumiM 
with  the  Mandshoo,  who  inhabit  the  ooontry  wciil  of  ti« 
range.  At  its  southern  extremity  (43°  N.  lst>  this  war- 
time range  is  probably  connected  with  the  Shan  Ahr.  %^i 
its  continuation  the  Tsi-yung-shan,  whieh  appears  te  na 
in  a  south-south-west  direction,  until  it  t«rminatca  ci 
the  Hoang  Hai,  or  Yellow  Sea,  in  a  Ions  promonCfr?,  tht 
most  southern  extremity  of  which  is  caTltd  the  R«f«st  % 
Sword.  The  huge  mountain-mass  of  the  Sfaan  Afaa  i 
above  the  snow-line. 

The  interior  of  Mandsbooria  contains,  towards  its  i 
extremity,  an  extensive  and  nearly  level  plain.  caOcd  Ccn- 
cbin.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Siren-Mores,  er  Lea^ 
Ho,  and  seems  to  stretch  northward  to  the  banks  of  t^ 
rivers  Nonni-oola  and  Songari.  It  greatly  rtsenbUs  t\4 
desert  of  the  Gobi,  which  is  onlv  separated  from  it  bf  ^ 
Khing-khan  range,  being  mostly  covered  with  saoi.  a=d 
having  no  water,  or  only  salt  lakes ;  but  Ibe  crawy  ipKS 
are  more  common  and  more  extensive  here  Uum  'e  tar 
Gobi,  and  afford  better  pasture  to  the  nnmerous  eactj*  c' 
the  Mongols,  who  occupy  this  part  of  HtDdf^aors. 
which  is  also  called  the  Eastern  Gobi.  In  some  fmtu  ^ 
surface  is  covered  with  salt  incrustations.  The  iginawk* 
of  Mandsbooria  is  supposed  to  consist  of  a  solum—  J 
valleys  and  mountain-ranges  of  various  elrrntion.  TV 
mountains  however  are  not  bare,  but  covered  with  inua 
nearly  to  the  top.  The  valleys  are  said  to  be  fert3a.  ^ 
wide  along  the  principal  rivers  south  of  the  Anrar  nver. 
and  so  far  it  appears  that  agriculture  extends.  Bai  iLa 
large  part  of  the  country  which  extends  from  the  |M;^■>^ 
tioned  rirer  to  the  Yablonoi  Khrebet  is  too  cold  fbr  acnra}- 
ture,  and  its  inhabitants  live  on  the  produce  of  thsiffcufc 
and  of  the  chase. 

Though  the  climate  of  Mandsbooria  is  not  equal  in  wm*- 
rity  to  that  of  the  Gobi,  it  must  be  very  cold,  as  w«  oif  «dr 
from  its  f^^phical  position  and  its  elevation. 

The  pnncipal  river  is  the  Amur,  which  baa  9mmmm 
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iribotaries.  [AifUB.]  Through  the  southern  diBtricte  rum 
the  Sira-Muren  or  Leoo-Ho,  which  flows  about  500  miles ; 
it  rises  in  the  Khiug-khan  range  north  of  the  Peak  of 
Pecha,  and  runs  for  nearly  400  miles  east,  and  the  remain- 
der of  its  course  south-west,  until  it  falls  into  the  Gulf  of 
Leao-tong;  It  seems  to  be  navigated  nearly  up  to  the  place 
vihere  it  turns  to  the  south-west. 

Agriculture  is  common  south  of  the  river  Amur.  Wheat, 
rye,  barley,  and  buckwheat  are  cultivated  extensively,  as 
well  as  hemp  and  cotton.  The  forests,  which  cover  the 
Lq-eatest  part  of  the  surface,  are  partly  composed  of  oak  and 
lime-trees,  and  partly  of  diiferent  kinds  of  pines,  fir,  and  birch. 
On  tlte  mountams  towards  Corea  the  rhubarb  and  the  gin- 
seng grow  in  abundance ;  both  are  collected  by  the  natives, 
and  constitute,  with  corn,  the  principal  articles  of  export. 
All  domestic  animals  common  to  the  countries  of  central 
Europe  are  kept  in  considerable  numbers ;  there  are  also 
reindeer  in  the  districts  north  of  the  Amur,  and  camels  in 
many  places  south  of  it.  Wild  animals  are  numerous,  espe- 
cially those  that  yield  fhrs,  in  the  forests  which  clothe  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Khing-khan,  where  sables,  ermines, 
bears,  wolves,  and  foxes  are  found.  Among  the  wild  animals 
peculiar  to  this  and  the  neighbouring  countries  are  the  argali 
and  the  dshiggetai.  Fish  abound  in  the  rivers,  especially 
the  sturgeon  and  salmon.  Pearls  are  said  to  be  found  in 
some  of  the  streams.  The  mineral  riches  of  Mandshooria 
are  not  known. 

The  population  is  very  vaguely  estimated  at  two  millions, 
but  it  is  probably  much  underrated.  All  the  people,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Mongols,  who  inhabit  Cortchin,  belong 
to  tjie  race  of  the  Tungooses.  [Mandshoo.]  The  most 
widely  spread  tribe  is  the  Proper  Tungooses,  who  seem  to 
Qfcupy  tlie  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  country  north  of  the 
Amur,  and  also  the  greatest  part  of  that  between  the  Nonni- 
cola  and  Songari  rivers.  They  lead  in  general  a  nomadic 
life,  subsisting  on  their  herds  of  cattle  or  reindeer.  The 
Taguri  or  £>a-ures  live  on  the  river  Nonni,  and  are  agricul- 
turists. Among  them  are  settled  the  Yakutcs,  about  6000 
faqnilies,  which  emigrated  in  1787  from  Siberia.  Tiie 
Mand»hoo  occupy  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  country : 
though  not  the  most  numerous  of  the  tribes,  they  are  the 
most  important,  their  sovereign  family  having  ascended  the 
throne  of  China.  [Mandshoo.]  They  are  agriculturists, 
but  pass  a  great  part  of  their  life  in  hunting,  ^lany  Chinese 
families  have  settled  among  themj  and  have  improved  their 
modes  of  cultivation. 

The  governor  of  the  province  resides  at  Ghirin-oola,  m 
place  of  some  importance.  Nin^uta,  on  the  Hurka  Pira, 
an  affluent  of  the  Son^ri  river,  is  the  antient  residence  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Mandshoo,  and  is  held  in  great  veneration 
by  the  court  of  Peking  and  the  whole  nation.  Other  towns 
of  some  importance  are  Naun-koten,  on  the  Nonni,  and 
Sakhalien,  on  the  Amur. 

(Du  Halde's  History  qf  China;  B  rough  tons  Voyage  qf 
Discovery  in  the  Northern  Portion  qf  the  PaciJIc  Ocean  ; 
La  P6 rouse's  Voyage  round  the  World;  Ritter's  Erdkunde 
wn  Asien^  vol.  i.) 

MANES,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  souls  sepa- 
rated from  the  body.  According  to  Apuleius  {De  Deo 
Socrat.)  they  were  originally  called  lemures,  and  were 
divided  into  two  kinds,  lares  and  larves ;  the  former  being 
the  souls  of  such  persons  as  had  lived  virtuous  lives,  and 
the  latter  of  such  as  had  been  wicked ;  but  that  afterwards 
the  name  of  manes  was  applied  to  both.  Augustine  (De 
Civ.  Dei,  ix.  1 1)  gives  a  somewhat  different  account :  he  says 
that  the  souls  of  good  men  became  lares,  those  of  evil  men 
lemures  or  larvse,  and  those  respecting  whom  it  was  imcer- 
tain  whether  their  virtues  or  vices  most  predominated, 
manes.  According  to  these  accounts,  and  to  a  passage  in 
Virgil  {jEn,,  ix.  258-9),  the  lares  were  considered  by  the 
Romans  as  the  manes  of  their  anc^<^tors. 

The  etymology  of  manes  is  uncertain;  it  is  generally 
derived,  by  antient  grammarians,  from  an  old  word[,  manus, 
signifying  *good,'  probably  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Furies 
were  called  Eumenides  by  the  Greeks.  Some  considered 
the  manes  as  the  good  and  \idA  genii  which  accompanied  a 
man  through  his  life ;  but  this  notion  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  later  Platonists. 

Tlie  stones  in  the  Roman  burial-places  and  their  funeral 
urns  were  generally  inscribed  with  the  letters  D.M.  S..  that 
is,  Dia  it&nibus  Sacrum,  *  Sacred  to  the  Manes  Gods.' 
There  are  many  specimens  of  such  funeral  inscriptions  in 
the  Townley  Grallery,  British  J^^seum.    The  term  'gods,' 


applied  to  the  manes,  would  appear  to  imply  a  kind  of 
deification  of  departed  souls.  If  such  is  the  fact,  it  would 
be  a  curious  matter  of  inquiry  to  ascertain  when  the  manes 
were  first  honoured  with  the  title  of  *  dei  *  or  •  gods.'  The 
things  which  were  left  or  belonged  to  the  Dii  Manes  were 
Religiosae :  those  consecrated  to  the  Dii  Superi  were  called 
Sacrae.     (Gains,  ii.  4.) 

It  was  the  duty  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus  to  see  that  the 
manes  were  propitiated  by  proper  ceremonies  (Liv.,  i.  20) ; 
and  with  this  object  it  was  usual  to  pour  libations  of  wine 
on  the  funeral  piles,  and  also  sometimes  to  slaughter  ani- 
mals, especially  such  as  the  deceased  had  been  fond  of. 
(Plin.,  Ep^  iv.  2.) 

MA'NETHO  (Mav€0«c,  MaveriS,  Mavai^ow,  orMavt^wv), 
a  celebrated  Egyptian  writer,  a  native  of  Diuspolis,  who  is 
said  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  at 
Mende  or  Heliopolis,  and  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  wisdom,  (^lian,  De  Animal.,  x.  16.)  He 
belonged  to  the  priest  caste,  and  was  himself  a  priest,  and 
interpreter  or  recorder  of  religious  usages  and  of  the  reli- 
gious and  probably  also  historical  writings  {UpoypafiuartvQ), 
It  appears  probable  however  that  there  were  more  than  one 
individual  of  this  name ;  and  it  is  therefore  doubtful  whe- 
ther all  the  works  which  were  attributed  by  antient  writers 
to  Manetho  were  in  reality  written  by  the  Manetho  who 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 

The  only  work  of  Manetho  which  has  come  down  to  us 
complete  is  a  poem,  in  six  books,  in  hexameter  verse,  on 
the  influence  of  the  stars  iavoreXtfrfiaTucd),  which  was  first 
published  by  Gronovius,  Leyden,  1698,  and  has  also  been 
edited  by  Axtius  and  Rigler,  Cologne,  1 832.  It  is  probable 
however,  for  many  reasons,  as  Heyne  has  shown  in  his 
'  Opuscula  Academica'  (vol.  i.,  p.  95),  that  parts  at  least  of 
this  poem  could  not  have  been  written  till  a  much  later  date. 
We  also  posiiess  cousiderable  fragments  of  a  work  of  Mane- 
tho on  tne  history  of  the  antient  kings  of  Egypt,  which 
there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  was  written  by  the 
Manetho  who  lived  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  It  was 
in  three  books  or  parts,  and  comprised  the  period  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  death  of  the  last  Persian  Darius. 
Considerable  fragments  are  preserved  in  the  treatise  of 
Josephus  against  Apion ;  and  still  greater  portious  in  the 
'  Cbrouicles'  of  George  Syneellus,  a  monk  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. The  *  Chronicles'  of  Syneellus  were  principally  com- 
Eiled  from  the  '  Chronicles' of  Julius  A&ican us  andEuse- 
ius,  bishop  of  Caesarea,  both  of  whom  made  ^reat  use  of 
Manetho's  *  History.'  The  work  of  Africanus  is  lost,  and 
we  only  possess  a  Latin  version  of  that  of  Kusebius,  which 
was  translated  out  of  the  Armenian  version  of  the  Greek 
text  preserved  at  Constantinople.  Manetho  derived  his 
history  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  whom  He  divides  into  30 
classes,  called  dynasties,  from  the  sacred  records  in  the 
temple  at  Heliopolis. 

In  addition  to  these  works,  Manetho  is  also  said  to  have 
written :— 1,  'Itpd  /3ii3Xocon  the  Egyptian  religion ;  2,  Bi/3Xoc 
TTJc  Sw^fitfy,  the  subject  of  which  is  doubtful;  3,  Utpi 
d^xo^l^v  KoJi  fto^fiac,  on  the  antient  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Egyptians ;  4,  ♦wrucwv  iir»ro/iii  (Laert.  iVoQjm.,  s.  10), 
probably  the  same  work  as  that  called  by  Soidas  ^v<rio- 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  ascertain  the  real  value  of  Mane- 
tho's  '  History'  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  come  down  to 
us.  The  reader  may  judge  of  the  use  that  has  been  made 
of  it  for  Egyptian  chronology  by  referring  to  Rask's  Alte 
Aegyptiscne  Zeitrechnung  (Altona,  1830),  to  the  works  of 
Cliampollion,  Wilkinson^  Topography  of  Thebes,  and  the 
other  authorities  which  will  be  mdicated  by  a  reference  to 
these  works 

(Fabricii  Bibliotheca  Grteca,  ed.  Harles,  vol.  iv..  p.  128- 
139;  the  Pr^ace  of  Axtius  and  Rigler;  and  Egyptian 
Antiquities,  in  the  •  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,' 
vol.  i.,  p.  26, 27.) 

MANETTIA  CORDIFO'LIA  is  a  Brazilian  twining 

?lant,  whose  roots   possess   considerable    emetic  energy, 
'he  bark  i«  administered  in  Brazil  in  powder,  in  doses  of 
^  to  ll  drachms,  and  is  considered  a  most  valuable  remedy 
in  dropsy  and  dysentery.  (Lindley  s  Flora  Medico,  No.  862» 
p.  432.) 
MANFELOUT.    [Egypt.] 

MANFRE'DI,  natural  son  of  the  emperor  Frederic  XL 
and  of  a  Lombard  lady,  was  appointed  by  his  father,  at 
his  death,  A.D.  1250,  regent  of  the  kingaom  of  the  two 
SiciUes.  until  the  arriv.J'of  ^?,|f,?iegyq^^^^^ 
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mate  son  and  heir  of  Frederic.  Pope  Innocent  IV.  excom- 
municated ManA-ed,  and  declared  that  the  dynasty  of 
Suabia  had  forfeited  the  crown  of  Sicily  in  consequence  of 
Frederic  having  revolted  agjainst  the  see  of  Rome,  whose 
feudatory  he  was.  Upon  this,  most  of  the  towns  of  Apulia 
revolted  against  the  authority  of  Manfred.  Conrad  how- 
ever came  with  an  army  from  Germany,  and  soon  reduced 
the  rebels,  but  he  died  in  the  midst  of  his  successes,  in 
1254,  leaving  an  only  son  in  Germany,  Ck>rradino,  then  a 
child  two  years  old.  Manfred  became  ugain  regent  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  name  of  his  nephew,  and  as  such  had  to 
carry  on  the  war  against  the  pope  and  his  own  revolted 
subjects,  among  whom  the  powerful  baronial  house  of  San 
Severino  stood  foremost  The  city  of  Naples  opened  its 
gates  to  the  pope  and  swore  allegiance  to  him ;  but  Manfred 
^nd  refuge  among  his  father's  faithful  Saracens  at  Lucera. 
Upon  the  death  of  Innocent,  which  took  place  soon  after, 
Manfred  recovered  possession  of  Naples,  and  cleared  the 
kingdom  of  the  invaders.  A  report  being  spread  that 
Corradino  had  died  in  Germany,  the  barons,  prelates,  and 
towns  of  the  kingdom  invited  Manfred  to  ascend  the 
throne,  and  he  was  crowned  at  Palermo  in  1258.  On  his 
return  to  Apulia,  he  found  messengers  from  Margaret, 
Corradino*B  mother,  who  informed  him  that  his  nephew 
was  still  alive,  and  they  claimed  his  inheritance  in  his  name. 
Manfred  refused  to  resign  the  crown,  but  declared  in  the  pre- 
tence of  the  envoys  that  as  he  had  no  male  issue,  the  crown 
should  at  his  death  devolve  on  his  nephew  or  his  nephew^s 
heirs.  No  one  presumed  to  gainsay  Manfred's  words :  he 
was  brave,  high  spirited,  and  handsome,  and  the  idol  of  the 
people.  He  had  just  delivered  the  country  from  the  in- 
vaders, and  his  illegitimate  birth  was  no  longer  remem- 
bered. Margaret  herself  tacitly  assented  to  his  retaining 
the  crown  upon  such  conditions:  her  son  was  but  a  boy, 
and  had  a  fair  prospect  of  succeeding  his  uncle  in  due  time. 
To  crown  Manfrea's  good  fortune.  Pope  Alexander  IV. 
made  peace  with  him.  Manured  was  now  looked  upon  as 
the  hereditary  protector  of  the  Guibelines  of  North  Italy, 
and  he  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  those  of  Tuscany, 
who  defeated  the  Guelphs  at  Monteaperto,  and  occupied 
Florence.  In  1261  Alexander  IV.  dieo,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Urban  IV.,  an  inveterate  enemy  of  the  Guibelines  and 
of  the  House  of  Suabia.  The  new  pope  began  by  excom- 
municating Manfred,  treating  him  as  a  usurper,  and  offering 
the  crown  of  Sicily  for  sale  among  the  princes  of  Europe. 
He  offered  it  to  Richard,  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to 
Henry  III.  of  England,  who  laughed  at  the  proposal,  and 
said  *  It  was  like  making  him  a  present  of  the  moon.'  Urban 
then  offered  the  crown  of  Sicily  to  Henry  himself  for  his 
second  son  Edmund,  but  the  English  king  had  neither 
troops  nor  money  to  enforce  such  a  claim.  At  last  the 
pope  addressed  himself  to  Charles,  count  of  Anjou,  brother 
of  Louis  IX.  of  France,  who  accepted  the  offer  in  1264 :  the 
conditions  were,  that  he  should  receive  the  crown  of  Sicily 
as  a  fief  of  the  see  of  Rome,  pay  a  yearly  fee  of  a  thousand 
ounces  of  gold  and  a  white  horse,  surrender  to  the  pope 
the  right  or  nominating  to  all  the  sees  of  the  kingdom,  and 
grant  an  appeal  to  Rome  on  all  ecclesiastical  affairs.  After 
concluding  this  bargain,  Urban  died,  but  his  successor 
Clement  IV.  followed  up  his  policy.  Charles,  having  col- 
lected an  army  of  his  Proven^eil  vassals  and  of  French  ad- 
venturers, came  to  Rome,  where  he  was  solemnly  crowned 
by  Clement  in  1265.  In  January,  1266.  he  marched  from 
Rome,  and  entered  the  dominions  of  Manfred,  who  met 
him  under  the  walls  of  Benevento.  A  desperate  battle 
took  place  in  the  month  of  February.  Manfred's  faithful 
Saracens  fought  bravely,  but  being  unsupported  by  the 
Apulian  troops,  who  refused  to  advance,  they  were  thrown 
into  disorder,  and  Manfred,  seeing  himself  betrayed,  spurred 
his  horse  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy's  ranks,  and  fell 
under  a  heap  of  the  slain.  His  body  was  buried  by  Charles's 
soldiers,  without  any  honours,  under  a  heap  of  stones  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Calore.  but  the  papal  legate  ordered 
it  to  be  disinterred,  because,  being  excommunicated,  it  could 
not  remain  within  ground  belonging  to  the  holy  see.  The 
body  was  dragged  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Abruzzo,  where 
it  was  allowed  to  rest  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Verde,  an 
affluent  of  the  Tronto,  near  Ascoli.  Dante,  in  pathetic  and 
at  the  same  time  indignant  strains,  alludes  to  this  disgrace- 
All  act  of  fanaticism  C  Purgatorio,'  canto  iii.). 

Manfred  was  fond  of  letters,  was  himself  a  poet,  and  is 
praised  by  the  Neapolitan  chroniclers  for  his  great  and 
noble  qualities.    The  Guelph  writers,  on  the  contrary,  ha?e 


accused  him  of  horrid  crimes ;  among  otbcn*  of  ] 
and  incest    This  tradition  has  preserred  the  mm 
of  him  as  a  dark  and  mysterious  character.     MaafM  wm 
the  founder  of  the  town  of  Manfredonia. 

MANFREDO'NIA.    [CAWTAifATA.] 

MANGA  BEY,  a  name  for  two  i^pecies  of  maokgj%^ 
lonjnng  to  the  group  of  Guenom,    [Gnnostn,] 

MANGALORE.    [HiNousTAif,  p.  207.] 

M ANGAN  ESE,  a  metal  of  which  the  black  oxi^  or  te- 
oxide,  was  Arst  described  by  Scbeele  in  J  774,  and  was  afWr- 
wards  determined  by  him  and  Gahn  to  routaai  a  fmcolMt 
metal,  which  has  so  powerful  an  affinity  for  oxjgee.  thax  Uu 
circumstance  alone  would  prevent  its  occarranee  la  Datura 
in  its  metallic  state.  The  natural  compoonds  of  ttaofancw, 
and  especially  its  oxides,  are  numerous,  aad  are  $aani 
abundantly  in  many  parte  of  the  earth.  Lake  oiak  «f 
iron,  it  frequently  occurs  in  minerals  in  soch  unaU  qtuour 
as  to  show  that  it  exists  in  them  rather  in  mtxtiuv  iko 
combination. 

Manganese  may  be  procured  b3r  mixing  any  of  its  oxidM 
with  oil,  and  heating  it  strongly  in  a  well  oomvd  cnnbur. 
Its  properties  are,  that  it  has  a  greyisb-whtle  oubcr  aiyf 
resembles  white  cast-iron  in  appearance ;  it  n  hard,  bruiW, 
and  has  a  fasciculated  crystelline  structure;  its  tptck 
gravity,  according  to  Bertliier.  is  7  06;  it  is  inodjrsoa  »*.  I 
tasteless,  but  when  breathed  upon  emits  a  aiBeU  of  k;dra|va 
gas.  By  exposure  to  the  air  manganese  readily  tamwaw 
by  oxidizement,  and  even  in  a  very  short  time  attzacto  ef- 
ficient oxygen  to  lose  ite  metallic  lustre,  and  Cdb  to  a 
reddish-brown  powder ;  hence  the  necessity  Cor  ftmnj±z 
it  immersed  in  naphtha.  Even  at  common  tempsotanei  it 
slowly  decomposes  water ;  and  at  a  red  beat  the  deoa«- 
position  is  rapidly  effected,  and  in  both  caiea  bydna^  cm 
18  evolved  and  axide  of  manganese  formed.  It  raqnim  n 
extremely  high  temperature  for  ite  fusion,  and  it  u  isaA  a 
the  fire. 

The  ores  of  manganese  are  chiefly  oxides:  tbey  art  lla 
following : — 

Haussmannite. — Occurs  crystallixed  in  octobedrons  aal 
massive.  Primary  form  a  square  prism,  dearacie  panr 
lei  to  the  base  of  the  primary  form.  Fracture  oimwu. 
Hardness  rather  greater  than  that  of  ^Msphate  of  kat. 
Colour  brownish-black.  Powder  reddish>bn»wiL.  Laifin 
imperfect  metellic    Opaque.    Specific  graTity  rxti. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  with  borax  fuses  into  an  mmeihfttimt- 
coloured  glass.  It  is  found  at  Ilmenaa  in  ThanngM^  at 
Framont,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  &c. 

Dr.  Tumer*8  analysis  gives  very  neariy— 

Manganese  .  .  .  70*% 

Oxygen  .  ,  .  27  33 

Silica     .  •  .  .  0*34 

Barytes  .  .  ,  o-ji 

Water    •  .  ,  .  0*43 

99- 1 9 
The  equivalent  of  manganese  bemg  88,  this  ortn^tor 
tially  a  compound  of  3  equivalente  of  metal  84  +  4  c^cn- 
lente  of  oxygen  32  =  1 16.  It  contains  less  oxygen  thac  kt 
other  oxide  except  the  protoxide,  which  does  doC  oeev  ji 
nature  except  in  combination. 

^ratin<7tf.— Occurs  crystallized  and  mas«n«.  Prm^ 
form  a  square  prism.  Cleavage  distinct,  paFallel  to  tbe  fcrn 
of  an  octohedron.  Fracture  uneven.  Hardness  €  •  to  «  . 
Brittle.  Colour  brownish-black.  Streak  the  saacu  L»«v 
imperfect  metallic  Opaque.  Specific  gianty  4'd;ti»  T^ 
mas.sive  varieties  are  divergingly  fibrous. 

Before  the  blow-pipe  melte  and  eflervescas  sltgbtlr  vjti 
borax. 

It  is  found  at  Elgenberg,  Wursindel,  PiedmooC,  a^  a 
Cornwall. 
According  to  Dr.  Turner,  it  consiste  very  neariy  ^^ 
Manganese    .         .         ,        67-7S 
Oxygen  .         .         .         29-03 

Barytes  .         ,         .  s-2< 

Water  ....  0^4 


100- 


It  is  essentially  an  anhydrous  sesquioxide  nf  inai^wn 
consisting  of  1  equivalent  of  metal  26  -f  Ji  eqaivatoac  J 
oxygen  1 2  =  40. 


Mangonite* — Occurs  crystallixed  and 

foim  a  right  rhombic  prism.     Cleavage  panlM  la  tta 
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Ittertl  fiu*M.  Fracture  uneven.  Hardness  4*0  to  4*25. 
Scratches  glass  slightly.  Colour  iron  and  steel,  and  blackish- 
grey.  Streak  reddish-brown.  Lustre  metdlio.  Opaque. 
Specific  gravity  4*328.  Massive  varieties  amorphous. 
Structure  cr)-stalline,  granular,  large  fibrous. 

Before  the  blow-pipe,  with  borax,  fuses  into  a  transparent 
amethystine  glass ;  heated  in  a  tube,  water  is  expelled.    It 
occurs  at  Hartshill  near  Coventry,  in  Devonshire,  Ilfeld 
in  the  Harz,  &c. 
Dr.  Turner's  analysis  gives  very  nearly — 

Manganese     •         •         •         b2'93 
Oxygen  .         .         .        26*97 

Water  .         .         .         •         10*10 


100- 
It  is  therefore  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  manganese. 
Varvicite, — Occurs  massive  and  in  pseudo-crystals.  Com- 
posed of  thin  plates  and  fibres.   Hardness  2*5.  Colour  grey. 
Powder  black.    Lustre  metallic.    Opaque.    Specific  gravity 
4'531.   When  strongly  heated  vields  oxygen  gas  and  water. 
It  occurs  massive  at  Hartshill  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
and  the  pseudo-crystals  at  Ilfeld. 
Analysis  according  to  Phillips- 
Manganese      •         •         •        63*1 
Oxygen  .         .         •         .         31*5 
Water     •         •         •         •  5*4 

100- 
It  is  a  compound  of  4  equivalents  of  metal  112  +  7  ^ui- 
valents  of  oxygen  56  and  1  equivalent  of  water  9. 

I)/roiu8tie,^Occ\xrs  crystallized  and  massive.  Primary' 
form  a  right  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel  to  the 
lateral  planes  and  short  diagonal;  inaistinct.  Fracture 
uneven.  Hardness  2*0  to  2*5.  Colour  blackish-grey  and 
black.  Streak  black.  Lustre  imperfect  metallic  Opaque. 
Specific  gravity  4*94. 

Massive  varieties  amorphous,  reniform,  and  botryoidaL 
Structure  granular,  fibrous. 

It  is  the  most  abundant  ore  of  manganese,  occurring  in 
largo  quantity  in  Devonshire,  Warwickshire,  Thuringia, 
Brazil,  and  many  other  places. 
Dr.  Turners  analysis  gives  very  nearly— 

Manganese     •         .        •        61*86 
Oxygen  •         .         .         35*36 

Silica    .         •         •         .  0*56 

Barytes  •         •         •  0*66 

Water   ....  1*56 

100- 
It  is  a  compound  of  1  equivalent  of  metal  28  +  2  equiva- 
lents of  oxygen  16  =:  44,  and  is  the  per-  or  bin-oxide. 

Hydrated  Binoxide  cf  Manganese  has  lon^  been  known 
by  the  name  of  black  wad.-^li  occurs  of  various  shades  of 
brown,  and  is  massive,  botryoidal,  amorphous,  and  some- 
times pulverulent    It  is  firequently  sotl  enough  to  soil  the 
fingers.   It  occurs  largely  in  Devonshire,  and  is  also  met  with 
in  Cornwall,  the  Hhrz,  Piedmont,  and  many  other  places. 
Analysis  of  a  specimen  from  the  Harz  by  Klaproth : — 
Peroxide  of  Manganese      •        68 
Oxide  of  Iron  .        •        •  6*5 

Water      .         .         .         •         17*6 
SilicA  and  Barytes     •        •  9* 

Carbon    .        •        •        •  1 


102- 


P^lomelane  is  an  ore  of  manganese  which  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  barytes.   It  occurs  reniform,  botry- 
oidal, and  stalactitic.     Structure  granular,  compact,  and 
indistinctly  fibrous.    Fracture  conchoidal,  even.    Hardness 
5*0  to  6*0.    Colour  dark-grey  and  greyish-black.    Streak 
brownish-black.      Lustre    imperfect   metallic      Opaque. 
Specific  gravity  4*0  to  4*15.    It  occurs  in  Devonshire,  Corn- 
wall, in  the  Harz,  and  most  manganese  mines. 
Dr.  Turner's  analysis  gives- 
Red  oxide  of  Manganese        69*795 
Oxygen        •        •        •  7*364 

Barytes         •         .         •         16*365 
Water  .        .        .  6*216 

SOioa  •        •        •        •         0*260 

100* 


Sulphur  is  also  found  in  combination  with  manganese. 
The  compound  is  called 

Kobeiiite,  Manganese  Blende^  ^. — It  occurs  crystallized 
and  massive.  Primary  form  a  cube.  Cleavage  parallel  to 
its  faces.  Fracture  uneven,  conchoidal.  Hardness  3*5  to 
4*0.    Colour  brownish-black ;  when  fceth  fractured,  steel- 

y.      Streak    dark-green.      Lustre    imperfect  metallic, 

laquc     Specific  gravity  4*014. 

Fuses  with  difficulty  and  only  the  edges  with  the  blow- 
pipe; gives  sulphuretted  hydrogen  when  dissolved  in  an 
acid. 

It  is  found  at  Nagyag  in  Transylvania,  and  in  Mexico. 

Analysis  by  Arfwedson-^ 

Manganeso      •         .         •         62* 
Sulphur  .         .         .         37*6 

99*6 
Manganese  occurs  also  in  combination  with  some  metals 

and  oxides. 
Arseniuret  of  Manganese.— Occurs  massive.  Fracture  in 

one  direction  granular  and  shining,   in  the  other  dull. 

Structure  foliated.    Hard.    Brittle.     Specific  gravity  5*55. 

Found  in  Saxony.    Colour  whitish-grey.     Blackens  by  ex* 

posure  to  the  air. 
Dr.  Kane  found  it  to  consist  of— 

Manganese       •         .         .         45*5 
Arsenic  with  a  trace  of  Iron       51*8 

973 

Cupreous  Manganese.— Occwn  massive,  reniform,  and 
botryoidal.  Structure  compact  Fracture  imperfect  con- 
choidal. Hardness  about  1*5.  Colour  bluish-black.  Streak 
the  same.  Lustre  resinous.  Opaque.  Specific  gravity 
about  3*2. 

Occurs  in  Bohemia  and  Chili. 

Analysis  by  Kersten — 

Oxide  of  manganese         •  74*10 

Oxide  of  copper       •         .  4*80 

Water    ....  20-10 

Sulphate  of  lime      .         .  1*05 

Silica      •         •         •         •  0*30 


100*35 


Carbonic  acid  and  silica  also  occur  in  combination  with 
oxide  of  manganese,  and  the  latter  also  with  oxide  of  man- 
ganese and  iron. 

Carbonate  of  Manganese:  Kohlerite. — Occurs  crystallized 
and  massive.  Primaiy  form  a  rhomboid.  Cleavage  pa- 
rallel to  the  primary  planes.  Fracture  uneven,  conchoidai. 
Hardness  3*5.  Colour  rose-red,  brownish.  Streak  white. 
Transluscent  Lustre  vitreous,  pearly.  Specific  gravity 
3*3  to  3*6.  Massive  varieties  globular,  botryoidal.  Struc- 
ture compact,  fibrous,  granular.  Colour  yellowish-white. 
Opaque. 

Found  at  Hartshill  in  Warwickshire,  Nagyag,  Freyberg, 
&c 

Analysis  of  the  carbonate  firom  Nagyag  by  Berthier— 

Carbonic  acid  . 
Protoxide  of  manganese    • 
lime       •         .         •         • 


Silicate  qf  Manganese, — Occurs  crystallized  and  massive. 
Primary  form  an  oblique  rhombic  prism.  Cleavage  parallel 
to  the  lateral  faces  of  the  primary  crystal.  Fracture  uneven 
and  conchoidal.  Scratches  glass.  Colour  rose-red.  Trans- 
lucent on  the  edges.  Lustre  between  pearly  and  resinous. 
Specific  gravity  3538  to  3*685. 

It  occurs  in  Sweden,  the  Harz,  Devonshire,  Cornwall, 
&c. 

Analysis  by  Berzelius— 

Silica    .         .         •         •         48* 
Oxide  of  manganese        .        49*04 
Lime  and  magnesia         •  3*34 

100*38 

Leonhard  has  described  some  silicates  of  manganese  un- 
der the  names  of  allagite,  photizite,  rhodonite,  &c.,  which 
contain  admixtures  of  various  other  substances. 

uigitized  by  \.jkjvjwi\^ 
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Silicate  qf  Manganese  and  Iron'  Knebelite,^The 
locality  of  thii  is  not  known.  It  occurs  massive.  Exter- 
nally cellular  and  uneven.  Fracture  imperfect  couchoidal. 
Lustre  glistening.  Colour  grey;  spotted  dirty-white,  red, 
brown,  and  green.  It  is  opaque,  bard,  and  brittle.  Specific 
gravity  3714. 

Analysis  by  Dobereiner — 

Silica       .         •         •         •         32*5 
Protoxide  of  manganese     •        35 
Protoxide  of  iron       .         .        32 


99-6 
Phoephate  qf  Manganese  and  Iron :   UUmannite.^Oetun 
massive.   Fracture  conchoidal.   Hardness  5*0  to  5*5.  Colour 
reddish -brown,  or  blackish.      Lustre  resinous.     Opaque. 
Specific  gravity  3*439  to  3775. 
Occurs  at  Limoges  in  France. 
Analysis  by  Berzelius— 

Phosphoric  acid        .         •         32*8 
Oxide  of  manganese  .        32*6 

Oxide  of  iron   .         •         •         31*9 
Phosphate  of  lime    .         •  3*2 

100*6 

Two  other  varieties  have  been  described  under  the  name 
of  Heteposite  and  Huraulite, 

Having  now  noticed  the  more  important  manganese 
ores,  we  proceed  to  mention  the  action  of  other  elementary 
bodies  upon  this  metal,  and  first  the  artificial  compoundis 
of— 

Oxygen  and  Manganese, — It  has  been  already  mentioned 
that  this  metal  falls  to  powder  by  oxidation,  even  by  exposure 
to  the  air.  and  the  oxide  thus  formed  appears  to  be  the  red 
oxide  of  manganese :  the  native  compound  has  been  already 
described  under  the  name  of  haussmannite.  The  protoxide 
of  manganese  exists  in  nature  only  in  combination,  fonning 
the  carbonate  of  manganese,  also  mentioned. 

Protoxide  qf  Manganese  may  be  artificially  procured  in 
two  or  three  ways: — 1st.  When  the  peroxide  of  manganese 
is  strongly  heated  in  an  iron  retort  for  tne  purpose  of  obtaining 
oxygen  gas,  green  protoxide  of  manganese  will  sometimes 
remain,  though  it  is  in  general  the  red  oxide  which  is  thus 
obtained ;  2nd.  The  protoxide  may  be  obtained  by  passing 
hydrogen  gas  over  any  higher  oxide,  but  the  red  is  to  be 
preferred  as  containing  the  least  oxygen ;  3rd,  by  mixing 
chloride  of  manganese  with  twice  its  weight  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  heating  the  mixture  in  a  platina  crucible,  and 
afterwards  dissolving  out  the  chloride  of  sodium  Ibrmed 
with  water. 

The  properties  of  protoxide  of  manganese  are: — ^It  is  of  a 
light  green  colour.  It  undergoes  no  change  by  exposure  to 
the  air.  It  is  insoluble  in  water.  When  heated  to  600^  it 
acquires  oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  red  oxide ;  and  some- 
times, by  exposure  to  a  strong  heat,  it  undergoes  combustion 
as  well  as  oxidation.  It  combines  readily  with  acids,  and 
dissolves  in  them,  even  when  dilute  and  cold,  without  effer- 
vescence ;  and  the  solutions  are  colourless.  It  is  this  oxide 
which  is  the  base  of  all  the  common  salts  of  manganese ; 
indeed  it  is  questionable  whether  any  other  oxide  acts  as  a 
baae.  When  this  oxide  is  precipitated  from  solution  by  an 
alkali,  it  forms  a  white  hydrate,  which  speedily  loses  water 
and  acauires  oxygen  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  becomes 
deutoxiae.    It  is  composed  of — 

One  equivalent  of  oxygen  ,         •  8 

One       „  manganese    •        .        28 

Equivalent  36 
Ped  Oxide  qf  Manganese :  Haussmannite,  already  de- 
scribed.— It  is  artificially  obtained  by  submitting  either  the 
protoxide,  sesquioxido,  or  peroxide  of  manganese  to  beat  in 
a  platina  crucible;  the  first  acquires  and  the  two  last  lose 
oxygen  by  this  process ;  in  fact,  whatever  oxide  or  salt  of 
manganese  is  strongly  heated,  it  is  decomposed  and  converted 
into  this,  and  remains  permanently  sucn  unless  some  addi- 
tional  deoxidizing  agent  be  employed.  It  suffers  no  change 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  has  a 
reddish  colour.  The  nitric,  sulphuric,  and  hydrochloric  acids 
all  decompose  it,  the  two  first  separating  it  into  protoxide  and 
binoxide ;  and  they  dissolve  the  first  and  leave  the  second 
insoluble.  With  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  a  cUonde  fnd 
chlorine. 
It  ii  compoiod  of— 


Four  equivalenU  of  oxygen  •  •    3t  cr  irK»  lief. 

Three  equivalents  of  manganeee   84      iS        I  e%. 

Equivalent      116      29rU 
Sesouioxide.  Deutoxide  of  Mmganee^^'Dm  attive  has 

been  described  under  the  name  of  manffamt*.  It  asf  U 
artificially  procured  in  the  mode  jost  idluded  to.  Iqr  im^ 
posing  a  protosalt  with  an  alkali,  and  exposiag  the  pnufk 
tate  to  the  air,  or  by  cautiously  beating  Hm  irr^t^t  er 
carbonate  of  manganese:  in  the  iocmair  cm*  Qxyywi  ■ 
expelled,  and  in*  the  latter  carbonic  add  m  ctxprllcd  aad 
oxygen  absorbed ;  it  may  further  be  obtaiiMd  hf  deooopoMOf 
the  nitrate  with  heat.  lu  properties  sis:— It  m  krown* 
except  when  obtained  from  the  nitrate,  and  then  it  n  neaxty 
black.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  suflcn  do  cinBf«  Wy  ex- 
posure to  the  air,  is  decomposed  bf  dilvle  mtnc  maA 
sulphuric  acids,  being  separated  by  them  mto  prutssjii, 
which  they  dissolve,  and  peroxide,  which  rvmaios  msotftMa. 
It  is  said  to  be  soluble  in  strong  sulphuric  scid  vit&o«l  de- 
composition ;  with  hydrochlonc  acid  it  yiekls  eUocxDe  vij 
chloride  of  manganese. 
It  iM  composed  of— 

One  and  a  half  equivalent  of  oxypn    •      M 
One  equivalent  of  manganese     •        •      2« 

Equivakni      M 

Famct/tf.— This  has  not  been  obtained  by  in^nsl 
means. 

Binoxide  or  PeroaeideqfMtngatteee:  iyrotoiXs.— TW 
may  be  formed  lurtificially  by  decomposing  eitiisr  ths  tad 
oxide,  sesquioxide,  or  varvicite  by  means  or  dilute  s«lf4m 
acid,  they  being  all  sepsia|ed  into  protoxide,  which  iln«e&w^ 
and  binoxide,  which  remains  insoluUcu  It  may  sXm  be  eve- 
pared  by  adding  chloride  of  lime  to  a  solutioii  of  chloods  af 
manganese,  in  which  case  it  is  thrown  down  in  tbm  state  tC 
a  black  powder. 

Its  properties  are: — ^It  is  black,  or  browmsV-Uark.  m^ 
alterable  in  the  air,  insoluble  in  water,  decoopoaed  by  htm 
into  red  oxide  and  oxygen  gas,  insoluble  in  aJkalia.  nnarted 
upon  by  nitric  acid  or  dilute  sulphuric ;  but  by  tb«  \»A  ac-4. 


when  concentrated,  resolved  into  protoxide  and  oxygaa  caa; 
and  is  thus  sometimes  used  for  preparing  tbe  ^rotoeulpbast 
and  oxygen.    With  hydrochloric  acid  it  gives  protochknds 
and  chlorine. 
It  is  composed  of— 

Two  equivalents  of  oxygen         •         •        16 
One  equivalent  of  manganese    •         •        2S 

Equivalent      44 

Of  the  five  oxides  of  manganese  it  will  appeer  ^at  tkeat 
are  resolvable,  by  the  action  of  dilute  snlpliitrie  and.  ais 
definite  compounds  of  the  protoxide  and  maoxide^  tkas: — 


OsTiM.    MAldL       _  _  _ 

One  equiv.  of  sesquioxide  =  3    4-    2    s=  1  -|-  1 

M        „        red  oxide     ss  4    +    3    =  2  4-  1 

„        „        varvicite      =  7    +     4    =  I  +  J 

And  in  point  of  fact  some  diemists  consider  ihMi  U  be 
rather  compounds  of  other  oxides  than  as  coosmntmr  f- 
culiar  oxides.  There  are  two  acids  of  manganwss  wksch  am 
entirely  artificial  compounds,  namely,  the  mmn 


and  per-,  or,  more  properly,  the  hyper-manganic  mad. 

Manganic  Add  has  not  hitherto  been  Stained  m  a  w- 
parate  state ;  but  manganate  of  potash  is  easily  uttftwt 
fay  heating  in  a  silver  crucible  one  part  of  powdered  buMOiiv 
of  manganese  and  two  parts  of  potash.  Wbea  tbe  waxms 
has  be^  kept  at  a  dull  red  heat  fi>r  an  boor,  U  nei  ba 
poured  out,  and  when  eobl  put  into  a  bottle  and  isilnisi 
from  the  air. 

The  manganate  of  potash  tbos  obtained  ia  of  a  peas 
colour.  During  the  operation  of  the  beat  oao  yoitien  d 
the  binoxide  yields  oxygen  to  the  other,  which  is  bv  tbis 
converted  into  mangamo  acid,  and  this,  unitad  wnb  thi 
potash,  forms  the  salt  in  question,  vhiob  has  taf  bi*^ 
known  by  the  name  of  mineral  chameleon^  on  aeeomi  if 
the  change  of  colour  which  the  solution  undersoce:  on  ihe 
first  addition  of  cold  water  a  green  solution  is  oEumd;  tbn 
soon  becomes  blue,  purple,  and  red,  and  ultianiely  biwa: 
hydrated  binoxide  of  maneanese  separates,  and  tbe  sotutiM 
is  rendered  oolottrless.  These  changes  are  produced  Bsee 
quickly  by  employing  hot  instead  of  cold  vater;  they  an 
uigitized  by  VJV^v>^v  iv^ 
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owing  to  the  convewion  of  the  manganate  into  red  hyper- 
manganate  of  potash,  the  varied  tinta  being  derived  from  a 
mixture  of  these  two  salts. 

By  keeping  a  strong  solution  of  the  green  manganate  of 
potash  to  subside,  and  allowing  the  clear  liquor,  when  poured 
off,  to  evaporate  in  vacuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  the  salt  is 
obtained  in  crystals,  which  are  anhydrous  and  permanent 
in  their  dry  state,  but  must  be  kept  from  the  contact  of 
orfi^nic  matter,  which  speedily  deoxidizes  the  acid. 

Manganic  acid  is  composed  of^  "' 

Three  ec^uivalents  of  oxygen      «         «        S4 
One  equivalent  of  manganese    •        •        28 

Equivalent  52 
Hypermansanic  ^cirf.— This  may  be  prepared  by  several 
processes.  Mix  together  four  parts  of  flnely-powdered  bin- 
oxide  of  manganei»e,  three  ana  a  half  of  chlorate  of  potash, 
and  five  of  hydrate  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water. 
Evaporate  the  mixture  to  dmiess,  and  heat  it  to  dull  red- 
ness in  a  platina  crucible.  The  mass  is  to  be  added  to  a 
large  quantity  of  boiling  water ;  and  when  separated  fVom 
the  residual  oxide  of  manganese,  is  to  be  qnickly  evaporated 
and  allowed  to  orysUllize;  the  crystals  are  to  be  washed 
with  a  very  little  boiling  water,  and  are  of  a  very  deep 
colour. 

Hypermanganic  aetd  may  be  obtained  in  a  separate  state 
by  decomposing  the  barytio  salt  with  dilute  sulphuric  ftcid. 
It  hat  a  fine  red  eolour,  and  is  rapidly  decomposed  by 
organic  matter,  as  paper  or  linen.  It  bleaches  coloured 
matter;  the  aqueous  solution  begins  to  decompose  when 
heated  to  86^  and  is  totally  decomposed  at  212^;  oxygen 
is  given  ont,  and  binoxide  of  manganese  id  precipitated, 
lu  salts  are  more  permanent  than  the  acid,  and  when 
heated  they  yield  oxvgen  gas,  deflagrate  when  thrown  on 
burning  charcoal,  and  detonate  violently  with  phosphorus. 
A  very  mintite  portion  of  hypetroanganate  of  potash  imparts 
a  very  rich  purjple  to  a  large  quantity  of  water. 
Hypermanganic  acid  Is  composed  of-* 

Three  and  a  half  equivs.  of  oxygen    •      •    32 
One  equivalent  of  mangatiese       •     .       .28 

Equivalent  60 
Chlorine  and  Manganese  form  two  compounds.  The  oro- 
toehloride  may  be  prepared  by  dissolving  any  pure  oxioe  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness 
out  of  the  contact  of  air.  It  is  a  pink-coloured  UmelliUed 
mass,  which  attracts  moisture  readily  Arom  the  nir,  and  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  solution  which  is  tiearly  or 
quite  colourless. 
It  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  chlcMrine         •        «        86 
One  equivalent  of  manganese    •        «        28 

Equivalent  64 
Perchloride  ofManganeee  is  prepared  by  the  mutual  de- 
eompoeition  of  hydrochloric  ana  hypermanganic  acids.  It 
is  a  greenish-coloured  vapour,  which,  by  cooling  to  4*,  con- 
denses into  a  greenish-brown-coloured  fluid.  When  it 
comes  into  contact  with  moisture  it  resolves  again  inlo  hy- 
drochloric and  hypermanganic  adds. 
It  is  composed' of— 

Three  and  a  half  equivs.  of  chlorine     .       .     I2d 
One  equivalent  of  manganese     •         •       •      28 

Equivalent  154 
Sulphur  and  Manganese  may  be  combined  by  heating  a 
mixture  of  sulphur  and  the  binoxide.  Sulphurous  acid  gas 
is  evolved,  and  a  ffreenish  powder  is  left  which  gives  out 
bydrosulphuric  acid  when  dissolvod  in  acids.  It  may  also 
be  prepared  by  the  addition  of  a  hydroeulphate  to  a  sulphate 
of  manganese.  It  is  then  precipitated  in  eombination  with 
water,  which  modifies  the  colour. 
It  is  composed  of— 

One  equivalent  of  svlphnr        .        .        }$ 
One  equivalent  of  manganeie   •        •        28 

Equivalent      44 
Aeeordtng  to  Berzelfos  manganese  combines  with  several 
other  metals,  as  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  and  uron ;  with 
the  tol-oientionea  combination  taices  place  readily,  and  the 


iron  is  rendered  harder,  whiter,  and  more  brittle  by  it ;  and 
it  is  stated  that  iron  which  contains  manganese  is  best 
adapted  for  making  steel.  A  small  quantity  of  iron  causes 
manganese  to  obey  the  magnet,  and  renders  it  less  oxidable. 

The  salts  of  manganese  are  compounds  of  very  little  im- 
portance. As  that  which  is  most  readily  obtained  in  a  pure 
state,  and  as  offering  a  type  of  the  soluble  salts  of  thi^ 
metal,  we  will  mention  the 

Sulphate  qf  Manganese. — ^This  salt  may  be  obtained  by 
dissolving  the  protoxide  or  carbonate  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid ;  a  solution  is  obtained  which  is  nearly  colourless,  or 
sometimes  of  a  slight  pmk  colour,  owing  to  the  presence 
of  a  little  hypermanganic  acid.  By  evaporation  colourless 
rhombic  crystals  are  obtained,  which  have  a  bitter  taste, 
efSoresce  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  are  soluble  in  about  two 
and  a  half  times  their  weight  of  water. 

This  salt  is  decomposed  by  the  alkalis  ammonia,  potash, 
and  soda,  which  precipitate  colourless  hydrated  protoxide ; 
and  by  the  carbonates,  which  throw  down  white  protocarbo- 
nate  of  manganese,  and  all  these  precipitates  readily 
acquire  oxygen  and  a  brown  colour,  and  are  converted  into 
deutoxide.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  gives  a  white  precipi- 
tate, and  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia  an  orange  one.  Man- 
ganese is  not  precipitated  in  the  metallic  state  by  any  other 
metal. 

Oxide  of  manganese  tinges  glass  of  an  amethystine 
colour. 

The  oxides  of  manganese,  and  especially  the  binoxide,  as 
containing  most  oxygen,  are  largely  employed  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  chlorine  [Chlorine]  for  the  manufacture  of 
bleaching-powder,  or  chloride  of  lime.  It  is  employed  in 
glass-making  to  correct  the  yellow  colour  which  oxide  of 
iron  is  apt  to  impart  to  the  glass ;  it  is  used  also  in  making 
the  black  enamel  of  pottery.  Sulphate  of  manganese  has 
also  been  used  within  a  few  years  to  give  a  brown  colour  in 
calico-printing. 

MANGE,  an  eruptive  disease  to  which  many  domestic 
animals,  and  particularly  dogs,  are  subject.  It  usually 
occurs  as  the  result  of  dirt  and  confinement,  bad  or  de- 
ficient food,  or  some  other  circumstances  producing  a  gene- 
rally unheaJ  thy  condition.  It  has  many  analogies  to  the 
itch  in  man  [Itch]  ;  and  the  fluid  discharged  from  the 
eruption  of  the  mange  in  horses  and  dogs  has  sometimes 
been  known  to  produce  the  itch  in  the  human  6kin.  Both 
appear  to  depend  in  general  on  the  presence  of  a  minute 
species  of  Acarus  which  burrows  beneath  the  skin,  and 
tnus  excites  the  irritation  and  itching  by  which  these  dis- 
eases are  peculiarly  characterised. 

MANGEL  WURZEL.    [Beet.] 

MANGI'FERA,  a  penus  of  trees  of  the  natural  family 
of  Tetebinthacea,  tribe  Anacardia,  so  called  from  the 
Malayan  name  (man^a)  of  the  fruit,  and /?ro,  I  bear.  Three 
or  four  species  of  this  genus  are  enumerated :  as  M.foetida 
of  Loureiro,  a  native  of  Cochin  China  and  the  Moluccas : 
M,  laxijlora,  indigenous  in  Mauritius ;  and  M.  sylvatica,  of 
Roxburgh,  a  native  of  the  hilly  districts  bordering  on 
Silhet,  where  it  grows  to  a  great  size,  and  is  ^led 
lukshmee-am.  It  bears  a  fruit  which  ripens  in  February 
and  March,  and  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  though  not  so  pa- 
latable as  even  a  bad  mango.  It  is  also  dried  and  kept 
by  them  for  medicinal  purposes.  3f.  onpositifolia,  Roxb., 
a  native  of  Rangoon,  is  proposed  by  Messrs.  Wight  and 
Amott  to  be  formed  into  a  distinct  genus. 

The  Mango  tree  however,  Mangifera  Indica^  is  alone  of 
any  consequence,  and  this  as  forming  one  of  the  most  grate- 
ful fruits  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia ;  it  extends  also 
as  far  north  as  30%  and  has  been  8uccessf\i11y  introduced 
into  the  West  Indies.  The  trees  grow  to  a  great  size,  with 
an  erect  trunk,  and  dark-coloured  cracked  bark.  The  wood  is 
of  a  whitish  or  a  dull  grey  colour,  porous,  yet  pretty  dorable 
if  kept  dry.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  petioled,  lanceolar, 
entire,  often  a  little  waved  at  the  margins*  firm,  smooth, 
shining,  and  having,  when  bruised,  a  pleasant  resinous 
smell.  The  flowers  are  yellow-coloured  and  small,  but  pro- 
duced in  great  numbers,  on  large  terminal  erect  panicles. 
Many  perfect  male  flowers  are  often  found  intermixed  with 
the  hermaphrodite  ones.  Calyx  five-leaved.  Petals  five, 
lanceolate,  twice  the  length  of  the  calyx,  furnished  in  the 
inside  with  a  lobed  glandular  scale  or  crust.  Stamen  a 
single  fertile  one,  with  three  or  four  filament-like  bodies, 
which  represent  the  abortive  stamens.  Ovary  with  i^  base 
immersea  in  the  torus,  obliquely  oval,  one-celled,  with  a 
single  ovule  attached  to  the  side  of  the  cell.  Style  one,  from 
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the  upper  edge  of  the  ovary,  curved  downwards.  Drupe 
oblong,  or  somewhat  kidney-formed,  also  a  little  compressed 
like  a  kidnoy,  fleshy,  with  a  smooth  rind,  yellow  or  reddish 
when  ripe,  size  various,  but  in  general  about  as  large  as  a 
goose's  egg.  Nut  conformable  to  the  drupe,  but  more  com- 
pressed, woody,  one-cetled,  two-valved,  covered  on  the  out- 
side with  many  fibrous  filaments,  particularly  in  the  worst 
sorts.  The  kernels  are  laige.  Embryo  between  erect  and 
transverse.  Ck>tyledons  thick,  fleshy.  Radicle  opposite  to 
hilum. 

The  Mango  is  so  well  known  as  one  of  the  most  highly 
esteemed  fruits  of  the  East,  that  one  is  surprised  to  find  it 
sometimes  described  as  like  nothing  so  much  as  a  mixture 
of  tow  and  turpentine.  The  latter  is  a  secretion  abounding 
in  the  family  to  which  the  Mango  belongs,  and  may  be  se- 
creted in  larger  quantities  in  neglected  varieties,  where  also 
the  filaments  of  the  nut  will  likewise  abound.  But  in  well- 
cultivated  varieties  the  fruit  is  sweet  and  rich- flavoured, 
juicy,  and  nearly  as  free  of  fibres  as  a  melon.  The  kernels 
contain  much  nourishment,  but  are  never  used  for  food  ex- 
cept in  famines,  when  they  are  cooked  in  the  steam  of  water, 
and  used  as  an  article  of  diet 

The  tree  is  generally  raised  from  seeds,  which  should  be 
sown  soon  after  they  are  gathered,  but  this  is  a  very  uncertain 
wav  of  getting  the  finer  varieties.  Propagating  by  layers, 
and  graning  by  approach,  are  the  only  modes  of  certainly 
continuing  fine  sorts,  as  well  as  of  improving  them.  These 
have  the  advantages  also  of  bearing  when  small  in  size, 
that  is,  only  a  few  feet  in  height,  and  therefore  well  suited 
to  culture  in  the  hothouses  of  Europe.  Sweet  states  *  that 
the  Mango  ripens  in  this  country  when  the  plants  are  of  a 
good  size.  Sandy  loam,  or  a  mixture  of  loam  and  peat,  is 
most  suitable  to  it,  and  the  pits  should  be  well  drained,  as 
the  plants  are  apt  to  eet  sodden  with  too  much  water. 
Fresn  seeds  from  the  West  Indies  vegetate  freely.  The 
plant  may  also  be  increased  from  cuttings,  which  root  best 
in  sand  under  a  hand-glass.'  It  would  be  advisable  also  to 
imitate  its  native  climate  as  much  as  possible,  that  is,  aAer 
winter,  giving  it  dry  heat  with  watering  for  some  months, 
and  then  removing  it  into  an  orchideous  house  in  the 
season  of  ripening  its  fruit. 

MANGOSTEEN.    [Garcinia.] 

MANGOUSTES.    [Ichneumon.] 

MANGROVE.    [Rhizophora.] 

MANHEIM,  or  MANNHEIM,  the  capital  of  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Baden,  is  situ- 
ated in  49'  29'  N.  laL  and  8°  28'  E.  long.,  in  a  very  fertile 
plain,  at  the  junction  of  the  Neckar  with  the  Rhine.  Over 
both  rivers  there  are  bridges  of  boats:  that  over  the  Rhine, 
which  belongs  to  Baden  and  Bavaria  in  common,  rests  on 
43  pontoons ;  that  over  the  Neckar,  which  rests  on  28  pon* 
toons,  is  200  paces  in  length*  Manheim  is  a  new  city 
built  with  great  regularity :  it  consists  of  broad,  straight, 
parallel  streets,  of  which  1 1  run  in  one  direction,  and  are 
crossed  by  1 1  others  at  right  angles.  The  houses  are  hand- 
some, of  equal  height,  all  of  two  stories,  except  those  at  the 
comers,  which  have  three  stories.  The  principal  street,  1200 
paces  long  and  60  feet  wide,  leads  from  the  Neckar  Gate  to 
the  palace  of  the  grand-duke,  which  is  a  very  magnificent 
builoing.  and  one  of  the  finest  of  the  kind  in  Germany ;  it  is 
feet  in  length,  occupying  the  whole  side  next  the  Rhine, 
and  consists  of  two  great  quadrangles.  The  front  next  the 
Rhine  is  built  of  a  red  stone  intermixed  with  a  whiter  kind, 
and  the  general  effect  resembles  that  of  Hampton  Court 
In  the  bombardment  by  the  French  in  1795  part  of  the  left 
wing  was  destroyed.  The  right  wing  contains  a  gallery  of 
pictures,  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  a  collection  of  plaster 
casts  of  the  most  celebrated  antiques,  and  a  library  of 
60,000  volumes.  There  are  besides  several  fine  apartments, 
a  large  hall  called  the  Rittersaal  (Knights*  Hall),  and  a 
handsome  chapel.  Among  the  other  public  buildings  the 
most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  observatory,  the  merchants* 
hall,  resting  on  72  arches,  and  160  paces  in  length,  and 
adorned  with  a  lofty  tcwer;  the  new  arsenal,  whi^  is  92 
feet  high,  200  paces  Ions,  and  118  paces  deep;  and  the 
splendid  church,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits,  the 
theatre,  the  Lutheran,  Calvinist,  and  Catholic  churches, 
three  iKMpitals,  &c.  Of  the  ten  squares,  the  handsomest 
are  the  Parade,  in  which  there  is  a  marble  fountain  (but 
without  water),  with  five  statues  cast  by  Crepello,  and  the 
great  market-place,  in  which  there  is  a  celebrated  group 
called  the  'Mercury  Group,*  bv  Vandebranden.  Manneim 
)ui  Ukawise  a  gymnisium,  a  botanic  gaiden,  a  maroantOe 


school*  an  academy  of  painting  Mid  •eolplim, 
establishments  for  education.  The  fbrtificalioiM  faariaf  kaa 
entirely  demolished  by  the  French,  and  the  liie  sohugiwjy 
converted  into  gardens,  the  inhabitants  enjoy  f  b«  beacit  U 
beautiful  public  promenades,  besides  the  fine  Bark  of  t^ 
palace,  which  is  nearly  200  acres  in  extent.  Thm  aitntiB* 
of  Manheim  in  a  fine  country  and  near  two  lajpr  r.Ttn 
would  seem  to  give  it  great  advantages  as  a  pJaot  of  tn4i. 
and  several  of  its  princes  have  turned  tbor  aOrnlbn  lo  tk« 
subject ;  but  the  same  local  circumstaaoes  bare  trs%6nmk  A 
an  important  military  station,  and  exposed  it  to  •«r|nk  hmm- 
bardments,  and  the  passage  of  hostile  troop*.  TWra  w 
however  a  considerable  carrying  and  transti  tmidc.  Tbov 
are  manufactories  of  tobacco,  shawls,  bneo,  anA  flayizir 
cards,  and  bleaching-grounds  and  tannencm.  In  tbe  envi- 
rons there  are  numenms  gardens,  and  bopa  mtm  aEUanmety 
cultivated. 

Manheim  was  only  a  village  till  I60e,  when  the 
palatine,  Frederick  iV^  laid  the  foundation  of  a  f 
a  town ;  he  assigned  to  each  of  the  vUlagefa  as  aUotmatu  c( 
ground,  and  promised  the  free  exercise  of  tbeir  retiftoa  to 
emigrants  driven  by  religious  perseeutioo  from  Francoaia 
and  the  Netherlands,  numbers  of  whom  resodfcd  tlolber.  In 
the  Thirty  Years*  War  it  was  Uken  by  Tdly,  Doke  B«f»biirf 
of  Weimar,  the  French,  and  the  Bavmhana.  In  1(M  ic  mm 
taken  by  the  French  general  Melac,  and  dcaoftatcd  hk»  ii» 
rest  of  the  palatinate.  In  1699  the  elector  Ffcdikk  Wi- 
liam  collected  the  scattered  inhabitanta,  eiicoimifed  mv 
settlers,  and  had  the  city  fortified  on  Coehoni*a  sjrsua.  Hs 
successor  Charles  Philip  removed  hither  from  HoMkcrf  a 
1 720,  with  his  court  and  all  the  public  olBean»  co  msoman 
of  the  religious  disputes  with  the  PioteaUmta.  Tbe  fif* 
stone  of  the  splendia  palace  was  laid  in  1790,  and  tW  haiH 
ing  was  completed  m  1731.  Tbe  next  aleetor,  f.'^ihi 
Theodore,  founded  many  of  the  still  existaiv  litmry  md 
scientific  institutions;  but  on  the  death  of  MaxiiBiliaa 
Joseph,  elector  of  Bavaria,  in  1788,  wicbovt  tsRM,  km  wmt^ 
ceeded  him,  and  removed  his  court  to  Moaicli,  «iuefa  vws 
great  loss  to  Manheim.  It  was  taken,  as  alraadv  «4- 
served,  by  the  French  in  1795,  by  the  arcbdnkc  CWrIc*  it 
1 799,  afterwards  re-oocupied  by  tbe  Fccneh«  and  auigiJ 
to  Baden  by  the  treaty  of  Luneville  in  1801.  It  baa  f«r^ 
vered  in  a  great  degree  its  former  uiuaBciity  donttg  da 
peace  that  has  continued  since  the  fall  of  Na|iol«ocu  mad  O* 
population  is  now  about  23,000  inhabitants. 

(Sophie  de  la  Roche,  Brirfe  uber  Manhrim  ;  HAstca 
von  Chezy,  Heidelberg,  Manheim,  &c. ;  Haasd,  G«ef  m- 
pkie  ;  Stein,  Lexicon ;  Cannabich,  Geograpime,  Stc) 

MANHEIM  GOLD,  a  species  of  brass,  whiefa,  i 
ing  to  Wiegleb,  consists  of  three  parts  of  copper  s 
part  of  zinc. 

MA'NIA.    [Insanity;  LunacyJ 

MANICHiEANS,  an  heretical  Chnatian  sect,  « 
rived  their  name  from  Mani,  as  he  is  called  by  tb«  ] 
and  Arabians,  or  Manes  or  Manichssus^  aoeordu^  as  tbi 
Greek  and  Roman  writers.  The  particulars  of  ihm  Ut  mtk 
death  of  this  individual  are  variously  reported  by  tbe  Oisak 
and  Oriental  writers ;  but  it  appears  from  all  sc*— ais  thai 
he  was  a  native  of  Persia,  or  at  least  brouffat  op  ni  tiatf 
country ;  that  he  was  well  aoauainted  with  the  4aitrmm  d 
the  Magi ;  that  he  attempted  to  aroalgamalt  tbt  Faasa 
religion  with  Christianity ;  and  that  after  v^^"%  viib«»»^ 
siderable  success,  he  was  eventually  put  to  d«aab  by  Va- 
ranes  I.,  king  of  Persia*  It  is  difficult  to  dHei^it  tW 
exact  time  at  which  the  doctrines  of  Mani  vera  int  ft*- 
mulgated  m  the  Roman  empire ;  but  they  do  Dot  apysv  st 
have  been  known  before  the  end  of  the  third  cetrtnfy  v^ 
beffinnine  of  the  fourth. 

The  Manichssans  believed,  like  the  Hagi,  in  tww  stsmsg 

Srinciples,  from  which  all  things  proceed,  naoiciv,  i^t  ■«/ 
arkness,  which  are  respectively  subject  to  the  untPMa  •^ 
two  beings,  one  the  god  of  good,  and  the  other  tbe  fesA  «< 
evil.  They  also  believed  that  the  first  parenta  of  tbs  bavss 
race  were  created  by  the  god  of  darkness  iritli  corrvft  a*< 
mortal  bodies,  but  that  their  souls  fbroed  part  oftbtaaautf 
light  which  was  subject  to  the  god  of  light.  They  maiBlsi—' 
thatit  was  the  great  object  of  tbe  goreransefit  of  tbv  sad  .'^ 
light  to  deliver  the  captive  aouls  of  men  fbom  tbeir  omamtmm 
prisons,  and  that  with  this  view  be  craalad  tve  aabL** 
beings,  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  sesit  Cbiist  ma*  tW 
world,  clothed  with  the  shadowy  farm  of  a  hmBUi  be 
not  with  the  real  substanoe,  to  teach  taoriila  bow  la  i 
the  rational  aoul  tnm  the  ootrupC  body,  and  to^ 
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power  of  malignant  matter.  Referring  to  the  promise  of 
Christ  shortly  oefore  his  crucifixion,  which  is  recorded  by 
John  (xvi.  7-15),  that  he  would  send  to  his  disciples  the 
Comforter, '  who  would  lead  them  into  all  truth,'  the  Mani- 
chteans  maintained  that  this  promise  was  fulfilled  in  the 
person  of  Mani,  who  was  sent  by  the  god  of  light  to  declare 
to  all  men  the  doctrine  of  salvation,  without  concealing  any 
of  its  truths  under  the  veil  of  metaphor,  or  under  any  other 
covering.  Mani  also  taught  that  tnose  souls  which  obeyed 
the  laws  delivered  by  Christ,  as  explained  by  himself  the 
Comforter,  and  struggled  aeainst  the  lusts  and  appetites  of  a 
corrupt  nature,  would,  on  their  death,  be  delivered  from  their 
sinful  bodies,  and,  after  being  purified  by  the  sun  and  moon, 
would  ascend  to  the  regions  of  light ;  but  that  those  souls 
which  neglected  to  struggle  against  their  corrupt  natures 
would  pass  after  death  into  the  bodies  of  animals  or  other 
beings,  until  they  had  expiated  their  guilt.  Their  belief 
in  the  evil  of  matter  led  them  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection. 

Mani  entirely  reiected  the  authority  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  he  said  was  the  word  of  the  god  of  darkness, 
whom  the  Jews  had  worshipped  in  the  place  of  the  god  of 
light.  He  asserted  that  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
had  been  grossly  interpolated ;  and  that  they  were  not  all 
written  by  the  persons  whose  names  they  bear.  The  doc- 
trines of  the  sect  were  contained  in  four  works,  said  to 
have  been  written  b^  Mani  himself,  which  were  entitled 
respectively  'Mystenes,'  'Chapters,*  'Gospel,'  and 'Trea- 
sury ;'  but  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  their  contents. 

Bower,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  *  History  of  the 
Popes,*  has  attempted  to  prove  that  the  Manichseans  were 
addicted  to  immoral  practices ;  but  this  opinion  has  been 
ably  controverted  by  Beausobre  and  Lardner,  who  have 
shown  that  they  were,  on  the  contrary,  exceedingly  rigorous 
and  austere  in  their  mode  of  life. 

The  disciples  of  Mani  were  divided  into  two  classes,  one 
of  which  was  called  the  ElecU  and  the  other  Hearers.  The 
former  were  bound  to  abstain  from  animal  food,  wine,  and 
all  sensual  enjoyments ;  the  latter  were  considered  as  im- 
perfect and  feeble  Christians,  and  were  not  obliged  to  submit 
to  such  a  severe  mode  of  life.  The  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion of  the  Manichsoans  consisted  of  12  apostles  and  a 
president,  who  represented  Christ ;  of  72  bishops,  who  also 
represented  the  72  disciples  of  Christ ;  and  of  presbyters 
and  deacons,  as  in  the  Catholic  church. 

The  Manichseans  never  appear  to  have  been  very  nume- 
rous, but  they  were  spread  over  almost  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  world.  Numerous  treatises  were  written  against 
them,  the  most  important  of  which  were  bv  Eusebius  of 
Cassarea,  Eusebius  of  Emesa,  Serapion  of  Thumis,  Atha- 
nasius  of  Alexandria,  George  and  Apollinariusof  Laodicea, 
and  Titus  of  Bostra.  Much  valuable  information  concern- 
ing this  sect  may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Augustine, 
who  was  for  nine  years  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Mani- 
chsean  doctrines. 

The  Paulicians  are  generally  considered  to  be  a  branch 
of  the  Manichsean  sect,  and  are  supposed  to  have  appeared 
first  in  the  seventh  century  in  Armenia,  and  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  Paul,  a  zealous  preacher  of  the  doctrines  of 
ManL  . 

In  the  sixth  century  the  ManichsDan  doctrines  are  said 
to  have  spread  very  widelpr  in  Persia.  They  continued  to 
have  supporters,  under  their  new  name  of  Paulicianism,  till 
a  very  late  period  in  ecclesiastical  history.  About  the 
middle  of  the  eighth  century  the  emperor  Constantine, 
sumamed  Copronymus,  transplanted  from  Armenia  a  great 
number  of  Paulicians  to  Thrace ;  where  they  continued  to 
exist  even  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks. 
In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  the  doctrines  of  the 
Paulicians  were  introduced  into  Italy  and  France,  and  met 
with  considerable  success. 

(Neander's  Kirchen^eschichte  ;  Mosheim*s  Ecclesicutieal 
History ;  Lardner's  Credibility  qf  the  Gospel  History^ 
Works,  vol.  iii't  ed.  of  1831;  GibbonV  Decline  and  Fall^ 
c  54;  Hyde,  De  Reli^one  Veterum  Persarwn;  D'Her- 
bek>t'8  BiMioMque  Onentalet  art '  Mani.*) 

MANICHORD,  a  keyed  musical  instrument,  of  the 
Bpinnet  kind,  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  clavichord. 
[Clavichord.] 

MANI'LIUS,  MARCUS  or  CAIUS  (whose  name  is 

sometimes  vrritten  Mallius  or  Manlius),  a  Latin  poet,  who 

wrote  a  work  on  astronomy,  called  'Astronomioon,'  in  five 

books.    We  possess  no  particidars  respecting  his  lift,  but 
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the  opinion  of  Bentley  seems  the  most  probable,  that  he  was 
born  in  Asia,  and  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar. 

Some  writers  euppose  Manilius  to  be  the  same  person  as 
the  Manilius  or  Mlanlius  of  Antioch,  the  astrologer,  men- 
tioned  by  Pliny  (H  i^.,  xxxv.  17),  and  others  the  same  as 
Manlius  the  mathematician,  also  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xxxvi.  15,  s.  6);  but  the  only  reason  for  these  opinions 
consists  in  the  similarity  of  the  names. 

The  '  Astronomicon'  does  not  appear  to  be  complete.  The 
five  books  which  are  extant  treat  principally  of  the  fixed 
stars ;  but  the  poet  promises  in  many  parts  of  his  work  to 
give  an  account  of  the  planets.  The  '  Astronomicon'  con- 
tains several  passages  which  are  not  unworthy  to  be  oom- 
Sared  with  some  of  the  best  writings  of  the  Augustan  age ; 
ut  the  subject  gave  the  author  little  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  his  poetical  powers.  It  appears  from  many  parts 
of  the  work  that  Manilius  was  a  staunch  adherent  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy. 

A  MS.  of  the  'Astronomicon'  was  first  discovered  by 
Poggio  in  1416.  The  best  editions  are  by  6ent!ey,  Lend., 
1739,  and  Stoeber,  Argent.,  17G  7.  It  has  been  translated 
into  English  verse  by  Creech,  Lond.,  1700. 

MANILLA.    [Philippins  Islands.] 

MANIPULATION,  in  chemistry,  embraces  every  part 
of  the  subject  which  is  of  a  mechanical  nature,  such  as  the 
operations  of  weighing,  measuring,  the  application  of  heat 
and  electricity,  the  various  modes  of  effecting  solution,  pre- 
cipitation, distillation,  and  sublimation,  and  in  fact  every  step 
in  chemical  research  includes  manipulation.  It  will  be  im- 
possible therefore  to  treat  of  the  whole  of  this  subject  under 
one  head,  and  the  most  important  parts  of  it  will  be  fotmd 
under  their  respective  letters.  [Calcination  ;  Distilla- 
tion ;  Filter,  &o.]  This  subject  is  admirably  treated  in 
Faraday's  '  Chemical  Manipulation.' 

MANIS.    [Pangolins] 

MA'NLIL  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  patri- 
cian genies  of  antient  Rome.  Those  most  worthy  of  notice 
are: — 

1.  Marcus  ManUus  Capitolinus,  who  was  consul  b.c.  390 
(Liv.,  v.  31),  and  was  the  means  of  preserving  the  capitol 
when  it  was  nearly  taken  by  the  Gauls  (Liv.,  v.  47),  from 
which  he  obtained  the  surname  of  Capitolinus.  He  after- 
wards became  a  warm  supporter  of  the  popular  party  against 
his  own  order,  and  particularly  distinguished  himself  by 
the  liberality  with  which  he  assisted  those  who  were  in 
debt  He  publicly  sold  one  of  his  most  valuable  estates, 
and  declared  that  as  long  as  he  had  a  single  pound  he  would 
not  allow  any  Roman  to  be  carried  into  bondage  for  debt. 
In  consequence  of  his  opposition  to  the  patrician  order  be 
was  accused  of  aiming  at  the  kingly  power.  The  circum- 
stances attending  his  trial  and  death  are  involved  in  much 
obscurity.  It  would  appear  that  he  was  accused  before  the 
centuries  and  was  acquitted ;  and  that  afterwards,  seeing 
that  the  patrician  party  were  determined  on  his  destruction, 
he  seized  upon  the  capitol,  and  prepared  to  defend  it  by 
arms.  In  consequence  of  this  Camillus,  his  personal  enemy, 
was  appointed  dictator,  and  the  curice  (t.ff.  the  patrician  as- 
sembly) condemned  him  to  death.  According  to  Livv,  who 
implies  that  Manlius  did  not  take  up  arms,  he  was  thrown 
down  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  by  the  tribunes;  but  Niebuhr 
supposes,  from  a  fragment  of  Dion  (xxxi.)  compared  with 
the  narrative  of  Zonaras  (vii.  24),  that  he  was  treacherously 
pushed  down  from  the  rock  by  a  slave,  who  had  been  hired 
for  that  purpose  by  the  patrician  party.  {Roman  History^ 
vol.  iL.  p.  610,  611,  Engl,  transl. ;  liv.,  vL  11,  14,  20.)  The 
house  which  had  belonged  to  Manlius  was  razed ;  and  the 
Manlian  gens  resolved  that  none  of  its  patrician  mem- 
bers should  again  bear  the  name  of  Marcus.  Manlius  was 
put  to  death  b.c.  381. 

2.  Titus  Manlius  Capitolinus  Torquatus,  son  of  L.  Man- 
lius, surnamed  Imperiosus,  who  was  dictator  b.c.  361. 
When  his  father  Lucius  was  accused  by  the  tribune  Pom- 
ponius  on  account  of  his  cruelty  towards  the  soldiers  under 
his  command,  and  also  for  keeping  his  son  Titus  amone  his 
slaves  in  the  country,  Titus  is  said  to  have  obtained  admit- 
tance to  the  house  of  Pomponius  shortly  before  the  trial, 
and  to  have  compelled  him,  under  fear  of  death,  to  swear  that 
he  would  drop  the  prosecution  against  his  father.  This  in- 
stance of  filial  affiBction  is  said  to  have  operated  so  strongly 
in  his  favour,  that  he  was  appointed  in  the  same  year  (b.c. 
359)  one  of  the  militar)'  tribunes.  (Liv.,  viL  4, 5 ;  Cicero, 
DeOfflAil  31.) 

In  the  following  year  Manlius  distinguished  himself  by 
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•Uxtfif  in  lincle  forobat  a  6«ul  of  ffigtnUc  sim  on  the 
bank!  of  the  Anio.  In  consequence  of  nit  taking  a  chain 
itorqwi)  from  ifw  d<^d  bodjr  of  hU  enemy,  he  received  hit 
lUrnamo  of  Torquitm.    (Liv,,  vii.  10.) 

Manliu*  filled  the  office  of  dictator  twice,  and  in  both  in- 
fttanoet  hofore  he  had  been  appointed  consul :  once,  in  ordef 
to  conduct  the  war  against  tlieCflDrite*,  b.c.  351 ;  and  the 
ft^rond  time,  in  order  (o  proitide  at  the  Comitia  for  the  elec- 
tion of  contuU,  B.C.  346.     (Liv.,  vii.  19-26.) 

Manliui  wa«  consul  at  least  three  timet.  (Cic,  De  0/f, 
lii.  31.)  In  his  third  consuUhip  he  defeated  the  Latins, 
who  had  formed  a  powerful  confederacy  against  the  Romans. 
In  iho  pamo  rompai^^n  he  put  his  own  son  to  death  for 
htvin}^  engaged  in  single  combat  with  one  of  the  enemy, 
<antrory  to  \\\%  orders.    (Liv.,  viii.  612.) 

3.  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus  was  consul  B.C.  235,  and  ob- 
tainad  a  triumph  on  account  of  his  conquoits  in  Sardinia. 
(Veil.,  ii.  38;  Kutrop..  iii.  3.)  In  his  second  consulship,  B.C. 
224,  ho  conquered  the  Gauls.  (Polvb.,  ii.31.)  He  opposed 
the  random  of  the  prisoners,  who  had  been  taken  at  the 
iiattUj  of  CnnnsD.  (Liv ,  xxii.  60.)  In  215  he  defeated  the 
C^urthnginmns  in  Sardinia  (Liv.,  xxiii.  34,  40,  41):  and  in 
212  Mtts  an  unsuccessful  cundidoto  for  the  office  of  Pontifex 
Muximus.  (Liv.,  xxv.  5.)  In  211  he  vas  again  elected  cson- 
sul.  but  declined  the  honour  on  account  of  the  weakness  of 
his  eyes.  (Liv,,  xxvi.  22.)  In  208  he  was  appointed  dic- 
tator in  order  to  hold  the  Comitia.  (Liv.,  xxvii.  33.)  The 
(rniplo  of  Janiis  was  closed  during  the  first  consulship  of 
Manlius.     (Liv.,  I.  19 ;  Veil,  ii.  38.) 

4.  ('Ucius  Manlius  Vulio  was  consul  B.C.  189,  and  ap- 

roinlcd  to  the  command  of  the  war  asainst  the  OauU  m 
lalatia,  whom  he  ontiioly  subdued.  An  account  of  this 
war  is  given  by  Livy  (xxxviii.  12-17),  and  Polybius  (xxii. 
16-22).  After  remaining  in  Asia  the  following  vear  as  pro- 
eonsul,  he  led  his  army  home  through  Thrace,  where  be  was 
attacked  by  the  inhabitant  in  a  narrow  defile  and  plun- 
dered of  part  of  his  booty.  He  obtained  a  triumph.B.c.  186, 
though  not  without  some  difficulty.    (Liv.,  xxxix.  6.) 

MANNA,  the  concrete  juice  of  the  Omut  Europeea^^ 
ipotioM  of  ash  which  is  a  notive  of  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope, growing  abundantly  in  Sicily,  Calabria,  Apulia,  &c. 
The  juice  exudes  spontaneously  in  warm  dry  weather,  and 
roncretos  u)>on  the  bark  of  the  tree ;  the  finest  manna  is 
houovor  procured  bymaking  longitudinal  incisiions  of  about 
thret*  inclieA  long.  The  manna  flows  at  first  in  the  form  of 
a  tliick  jutcts  which  gradually  concretes.  The  finest  kind 
iii  called  Calnbrian  or  tlake  manna :  it  is  in  pieces  of  a  pale 
yellowish  white  colour,  is  light,  rather  dry.  and  brittle,  and 
li  bcuts  frequently  the  impre^ion  of  the  branch  on  which 
it  cv>ncr\Mes.  It  has  a  slight  peculiar  odour,  and  a  sweetish 
ta:4tr.  mixed  with  a  slight  degree  of  bitterness,  and  alto- 
gether leaves  a  di»agrocable  impression.  Its  texture  is 
gt^norallv  granular;  but  the  finer  pieces  when  broken  are 
ofton  hollow,  and  «hen  examined  by  the  microscope  ex- 
hibit »|HVular  crystals.  Manna  is  perfectly  soluble  both  in 
MAtor  nnd  in  alcohol;  the  crystals  deposited  by  coohng  a 
hot  ^piDtuou^t  solution  constitute  a  iHH'uiiar  variety  of  sugar, 
which  has  been  called  rminni/**;  it  differs  however  from 
cxnumon  su^ar  in  not  being  fvrroentable.  According  to 
BiubMi,  U'O  i^arts  of  fluke  manna  contain  about  h\i  of 
mjii.uiti\  nuxeil  with  uncr) stall iijble  sugar,  purgative  pnn- 
cip  0,  gum.  &o. 

Manuue  is  compovrd  of 
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A.  deseriontm^  found  in  India.  EfTpl.  AxbUb.  tW  n«ifc  ^ 
Peraia, and  Syria.  Both  species  are  alio calWd  oftkhw^km, 
or  camel's  thorn.  A.  maurontm  a  alooe  rcturkaBk  fiir  ;  a-'A- 
ing  a  kind  of  manna,  which  bysoae  aathars  b«s  bees  r.^ 
poaed  to  be  the  Manna  of  the  Wildemea* ;  hear*  tW  flsa; 
Itself  was  called  Manna  hebraira  by  Hr.  Don.  TW  rlxitt 
o(  Persia  and  Bokhara  seems  alone  suited  fcr  th«  mcMU  \ 
of  this  manna,  which  in  the  latter  cuuntry  m  cmp3a«t4 
as  a  substitute  fbr  sugar,  and  i»  impocted  mte  Inda  lr<Q 
Caubul  and  Khorassan.  A  second  kind,  vhirh,  Lbuovi  trm 
abundant,  is  more  esteemed  than  the  tntr^  a  raliea  «A^rr 
khitht,  and  is  mentioned  by  Garciaa  csder  ch^  osac;  aii-! 
described  as  product  in  tne  country  U  ihc  Uti«ca.  A 
Caubul  merchant  reported  to  Dr.  Royie  thai  \\  wu  |t^ 
duced  bv  a  tree  called  fundelth,  which  waa  ahaut  tvi'.^c 
feet  high,  had  a  jointed  stem,  and  grew  in  Caxviabar.  A 
third  kind  of  manna  is  called  guztmjbettu  the  fruAuv  I 
a  species  of  Tamarisk,  called  guZt  which  is  coa^jc  ri 
by  Ehrenberg  to  be  only  a  varietv  of  Ttanonanu  /•>'/*-& 
growing  op  Mount  Sinai,  but  which  has  bwn  cnZli-d  T 
mann^fera:  by  some  authors  this  is  supposed  U  ht  xlm 
Manna  of  tbe  Wilderness.  It  is  said  to  be  productsd  a^  .^ 
Laristan  and  in  Irak  Ajemi  A  fourth  kind  of  taaaca  m 
produced  on  Calotropis  vrocera^  called  a«Aiir.  and  its  •«•«( 
exudation  or  sugar  ihukur-al-ashur,  under  whtrh  aaat  .t 
is  described  by  Avicenna;  Zucparum  al-huaar  in  the  Lst  s 
translation,  ch.  758.  A  fiOh  kind,  called  hedkkAi. 
is  described  in  Persian  works  a»  heine  produced  on  a  sf«r^ 
of  willow  in  Persian  Khorassan.  Betides  these  conpu\u^t.j 
little  known  kinds  of  manna,  a  aweeti&h  exudaUiA  ■  |rj- 
duced  on  the  larch  (Larix  europea),  which  fbrau  tha  Makaa 
brigantiaca,  or  Briancon  Manna  of  some  Pharmaeonriaa 

MANNINGTREE.    [Essbx.] 

MANNITE.    [Manna.] 

MANO'METER  (from  two  Groek  words.  pm4c,  tks  er 
rare,  and  fAirpov,  a  measure)  is  the  name  ^t«n  to  :i 
struments  which  measure  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere  st 
other  gas.  As  however  the  rarity  of  a  gas  i>  pruportM.na. 
to  its  elastic  force,  so  long  as  its  temperature  and  cbctB.u. 
composition  remain  unchanged,  such  inUruments  «a  no- 
sure  the  elastic  force  of  gases  are  alao,  with  thia  re»tnct«*:. 
properly  termed  manometers,  and  accordingly  si  i«  to  t^.* 
latter  instruments  that  the  term  is  moat  freqnantly  affljc^ 
both  in  this  country  and  upon  the  Continent. 

The  'statical  barometer*  of  Robert  BojIevns  a  Ban> 
meter  of  the  simplest  kind,  consisting  of  as  nhiu^aed  giau 
globe  suspended  from  one  extremity  of  a  ddiraS*  faalaocc 
and  counterpoised  by  a  metallic  weight  al  iha  elbcr  r&- 
tremity.  the  adjustment  being  made  when  the  atwybrti 
waii  in  its  mean  state  of  density.  Any  suhaaqoant  j^toImM 
in  the  specific  granty  of  the  air  would,  by  a  kasws  kw  / 
hydrostatics,  destroy  the  equtlibriunu  and  Um  »ii^m  cf  tu 
globe  would  indicate  whether  the  Tahaiion  had  itiiH  up- 
wards an  increase  or  diminution  of  denaitj.  as  in  tik«  Ivstr 
case  it  would  ascend,  in  the  latter  it  would  i 
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Manna  n  enpUvvd  aa  a  eentk  Uxati\e,  for  cb^dren  or 
f^rson*  of  vxi^aL  h4b;t^  it  is  bowser  sieldom  e\h:bi:ed 
aloD^  but  as  a  a  avljuoct  t>  other  more  active  ae%Lcincs  as 
««aoa.  rhulvsrU  &c.    ^Oa>vv ' 

MANNA.  KINDS  OF.  Be^;dets  the  grnuioe  manna 
abi>ni  dcacriWd.  «»iber  s«««tuh  s«ore;ioas  arv  cxultM  b\ 
iKHPae  otWf  (jaata  «hich  are  usujlU}  cuu>^ered  to  be  kuid^ 
»f  iiaana.  TbA*  *pp<«i^  to  txe  all  produced  ui  war.^ 
and  dry  faxts  o(  the  vor'.X  T.-)e  k...i  va:<h  ts  bc?4 
aWndaat  »  V%  the  Arabs  caU<>d  i.^-ony^'-'n,  vhxh  ts 
v^^en  UVkCur^^  *  P^r^^n  ca  -«,*  a'-.i  u.  pf»iuoed  bv  a 
tbricay  rUau  ca^Usl  b>  U:Ul..^u.^*^^  l/.j.-*-fcai.  tie 
C«*a»  A.^ac^  ta  naaae  ccc£;v>«sdv^l  ci  ^*  and  tW  attx> 


Captain  Phipps,  in  his  north-polar  voyage,  ai 
Roy,  m  Older  to  correct  his  barometric  omtii 
ployed  manometers,  which  eare  the  eiaaiic  tasaM  «f  '-at 
\  atmosphere.    They  consisted  of  glaas  tuboa  umiu  m  ti§rm. 
to  thermometer  tube«,  and  of  varions  aizca.  ThoM  cf  iM^m* 
Roy  Here  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  lengtK  with  haras  fr".A 
out-fiftcenth   to  one  twenty-fifth  of  an   lotk  a  daaaa««e 
The  bulb  and  part  of  the  tube  being   fi3ad  w»:k  av  «-' 
known  ten-i.>n,  and  the  remainder  at  th*  tbha  heac  f« 
ttoil)  occupK>i  by  a  small  oaiumn  of  aBArcsTj  a^boHB  ^ 
cut  off  the  comn:unicaik>a  between  the  uUtfsna  and  la 
temal  air ;  any  venation  in  the  elaatjc  lett»«A  of  the  h0&* 
aris;ng  fix»m  change  of  weight,  woold  b*  McnnlBLf  ■• 
^un^i  by  the  ascent  or  dc^iv^l  of  \hm  iiuin  al  a^^b 
Foe  whenever  the  tension  cf  tiie  ataoaabctn  < 
of  the  conia;nod  a^-.  the  c !  umn  voumimvi 
bulb«  acd  the  orntFaiy,     BnS  if  the  chu^n  m  t^  iwe 
of  the  alnkosf  hcrv  vrre  partly  attt^«tnbW  to  a  c^V  ^ 
temperature.  iLcn  the  aaj^.-a  of  the  csituMn  «wnU  ^aak 
mea^urr  il^  d.i^eirzce  cf  tb«  ranatioos  m  tW  9tmtm  •• 
the  interTkal  and  exiercai  a  j;  bar  a  ma  %hm  tmmmm^W^ 
w^uld  bo  equa'.v  a5ec;cd  by  iho  cbna^  «f 
The  bulb  was  p^-.ir>^hafM.id.  so  that  the  "  fv^nt 
5^;.  r^,y  op<r«>i  dr}  vC  bc-cst  %j:  eo«M  he  r««d£| 
a^i  trje  b.lb  soalrd  acxj&  w.:hoct  a^j  ac^Hhk  i 
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A  more  convenient  inHirument  Qt)<3  one  of  more  general 
use,  consists  of  a  siphon-barometer,  the  basin  of  which  is 
enclosed  air-tight  in  a  globular  or  other  conveniently  shaped 
vessel,  furnished  with  a  number  of  cocks,  by  means  of 
wliioh  and  the  pneumatic  pump  the  contained  gas  may 
be  removed,  and  other  gases  successively  substituted  in  its 
place.  If  equal  parts  by  weight  of  different  gases  be  thus 
successively  introduced,  they  will  not  be  affected  by  any 
change  which  may  take  place  in  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere, except  in  so  far  as  such  change  may  afibct  their 
temperature ;  so  that,  providing  the  temperature  remain 
constant,  the  relative  tensions  of  these  gases  will  be  ac- 
curately measured  by  the  weight  of  the  mercurial  column 
suspended  in  the  longer  arm  of  the  barometer,  above  the 
level  x)f  the  mercury  in  the  basin ;  care  being  had  to  allow 
for  any  variation  in  the  capacity  of  the  receiver,  arising 
from  alteration  in  the  level  of  the  mercury  In  the  basin,  and 
likewise  for  the  small  tension  always  indicated  by  the  baro- 
meter immediately  previous  to  the  introduction  of  a  fresh 
gas,  arising  irom  the  impossibility  of  forjning  a  perfbct 
vacuum. 

If  an  approximate  vacuum  be  formed  ih  the  receiver  en- 
veloping tne  basin  of  the  barometer,  and  a  small  (quantity  of 
any  liquid  be  then  introduced,  it  will  be  immediately  eon- 
Torted  into  vapour,  and  the  elastic  tension  of  this  vapour 
will  be  measured  in  precisely  the  same  way  aS  that  of  peN 
maneht  ^ases.  Tlie  receiver  is  sometimes  of  sufficient  Si2e 
to  contam  animals  and  plants,  the  effect  of  Which  in  in- 
creasing or  diminishing  the  tension  of  the  enclosed  gas  is 
tlien  measured  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  mercury,  if  thU 
manometer  be  transported  from  one  place  to  aiiothei^,  whete 
the  temperature  is  the  same,  t)ut  the  force  of  gravity  dif- 
ferent, this  variation  in  the  force  of  gravity  will  be  mani- 
fested by  a  corresponding  variatloti  in  the  length  of  the 
mercurial  column;  that  is,  if  the  gravity  increa^,  the 
tension  of  the  encbsed  gas  will  be  counterbalanced  by  a 
shorter  column  of  mercury,  and  the  contrary  ;  but  as  thi^ 
method  of  measuring  the  variations  in  the  force  of  gravity 
is  not  susceptible  of  that  accuracj^  which  is  attained  by  Ihd 
employment  of  the  pendulum,  it  is  rarely,  if  ever  resorted  td. 
The  exact  determination  of  the  elastic  force  of  aqueoUd 
vapour  at  hish  temperatures  being  essential  to  the  safe  con- 
struction and  management  of  steam-engines,  the  French 
government  requested  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
institute  a  course  of  experiments,  with  a  view  to  the  attain- 
ment of  so  important  an  object.  The  care  of  making^these 
experiments  was  confided  by  the  Academy  to  MM.  de  Prony, 
Ara;ro,  6irard,  and  Dulong,  who  made  their  report  in  1830. 
(Annal^s  de  Chimie,  t.  xliiL,  p.  74.)  The  manometer  con- 
structed for  this  purpose  consisted  of  a  straight  glass  tube 
of  uniform  bore,  1*7  mdtres  (67  inches)  in  length,  and  5 
millimetres  (1  *25  inches)  in  diameter  and  thickness,  closed 
at  the  upper  and  open  at  the  lower  extremity.  The  capa- 
city havine  been  accurately  determined,  it  was  filled  With 
perfectly  dry  air  of  known  density,  and  enveloped  in  a  cis- 
tern of  water,  which  was  kept  at  an  uniform  temperature. 
Another  tube  of  equal  bore  and  thickness,  but  26  metres 
(65  feet)  in  length,  and  open  at  both  ends,  was  then  erected, 
and  the  lower  extremities  of  the  two  tubes  were  made  to 
communicate  with  apertures  in  the  opposite  sides  of  a 
cylindrically-shaped  reservoir,  capable  of  holding  about 
1  cwt.  of  mercury.  By  means  of  a  forcing-pump  a^juftted 
to  the  top  of  this  reservoir,  the  pressure  upon  the  sunace  of 
the  contained  mercury  could  be  increased  at  pleasure ;  and 
this  increased  pressure,  being  transmitted  to  the  lateral 
apertures  alreaay  mentioned,  would  obviously  cause  the 
mercury  to  rise  in  both  tubes,  but  to  unequal  neigh ts;  fot 
in  the  longer  tube  it  would  rise  until  the  weight  of  the 
mercurial  column,  together  with  that  of  the  superincum- 
bent atmosphere,  were  equal  to  the  pressure ;  but  in  the 
shorter  tube»  only  until  this  pressure  was  counterbalanced 
bj  the  rapidly  augmenting  expansive  force  of  the  confined 
air,  added  to  the  weight  of  the  small  column  of  mercury 
forced  into  it  The  expansive  force  of  the  compressed  air 
would  be  measured  by  the  difference  of  these  two  columns ; 
and  by  this  means,  the  shorter  tube  having  been  carefully  gra- 
duated corresponding  to  pressures  varying  from  one  to  twenty- 
nb\e  atmospheres,  the  construction  of  the  manometer  was 
complete.  The  longer  tube  and  the  forcing-pump  were  then 
removed,  as  no  longer  necessary,  and  instead  of  the  latter 
Was  substituted  the  actual  jpressure  of  steam  at  successively 
inereased  temperatures,  the  tension  of  which  was  indicated 
by  the  compression  of  the  air  in  the  manometer. 


(Por  more  Mihilte  infbrinatidii  s^e  the  AnHatei  d9  CkU 
int'e,  as  above  cited ;  also  Poissoh,  Mechaniime,  &c.) 

(See  Poisson,  Mtcaftique,  tom.  ii.,  p.  612-14 ;  Biot,  /%y* 
sioue  Experimentaie,  i.,  p.  244;  6ehler*d  Dictionary  bf 
Physics,  iii.  135,  v.  623;  Fischer's  Ditto,  art.  *  Mano- 
meter;* Sir  H.  Davy,  in  Nicholson's  Journal,  iv.,  p.  82j 
Gilbert's  Journal,  xv.,  p.  61 ;  Edinb,  PML  Jour,,  part  i.) 

MANON,  a  genus  of  Zoophy ta,  proposed  by  8chweigger» 
adopted  by  GoldfUss,  and  ranked  by  De  Blainville  among 
the  Amorphozoa,  with  spongia,  alcyoniom,  fitc.  It  it  ati 
attached  mass,  M\  of  laeuns,  composed  of  reticulated 
fibres,  with  its  surface  piereed  by  many  distinct  holes.  Gold- 
fuss  gives  nine  species,  of  which  five  are  from  the  chalky 
two  in  Jura  kalk,  one  in  tnmsition  roeks. 

MANOR  iManerium). 

I.  Origin  qf  Manors. — At  the  tithe  of  the  Norman  con- 
quest manerius  or  manerium  (ft'om  manere,  to  dwell)  de- 
noted a  large  mansion  or  dwelling.  The  •  manerium '  of 
the  Exchequer  Domesday  is  the  *  matisio '  of  the  Bxeter 
Domesday,  each  being  therefore  the  equivalent  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon or  French  term  us^  by  the  officers  who  mado 
the  survey.  [Exkt«r.]  In  France  the  eorresponding  w6r4 
'  manoir  *  has  never  acquired  any  other  signifiettion  than 
that  of  a  mansion  ;  and  ah  estate  possessing  the  peculiar 
incidents  of  an  English  manor  never  became  so  cotnmon 
in  France  as  to  require  a  specific  name. 

The  modern  English  manor  derives  its  origin  from  sub- 
infeudation [Fextdal  Stst^m],  as  it  existed  before  the 
modifications  of  the  srstem  of  tenures  introduced  in  122d 
by  Magna  Charta^  ana  the  still  more  important  alterationa 
made  in  1290  by  'The  Kind's  Statute  of  buying  andseUing 
Lands,'  commencing  with  the  words  *  Quia  Emptores  Ter- 
rarutn,'  and  in  1.124  by  the  statute  •  De  Prterogativd  Regis,' 
by  Which  statutes,  the  process  of  subinfeudation,  or  of 
granting  land,  &c.  in  fee-simple,  to  be  held  by  the  grantee 
as  a  tenant  or  vassal  to  the  grantor,  was  stopj^d. 

Where  a  subinfeudation  made  by  A  to  B  extended  to 
the  whole  of  A's  lahd,  nothing  remained  in  A  but  a 
seigniory  with  the  ordinary  feudal  incidents  of  tenure,  to- 
getner  With  such  rents  or  other  sei vices  as  might  have  been 
reserved  upon  the  creation  of  the  subtenure.  This  interest  in 
A  was  a  seigniory  in  gross,  that  is,  a  seigniory  held  by  itself, 
unattaehed  to  any  land,  an  incorporeal  Seigniory,  termed  by 
the  French  feudists  •  un  fief  en  fair*  But  in  the  case  of 
subinfeudation  of  part  of  the  land,  the  oidinary  mode  of 
proceeding  was  this : — A,  a  large  proprietor^  having  a  man- 
sion and  land  at  Dale,  ctieated  a  Subtenure  in  a  portion  of 
his  land  bv  granting  such  portion  to  B  and  hia  heirs,  to  hold 
of  A  and  his  heirs,  as  of  A's  manerium  (mansion)  of  Dale, 
which  words  created  an  implied  condition  that  B  should 
perform  the  service* of  attending,  with  the  other  tenants  of 
A  holding  by  virtue  of  similar  subinfeudations,  at  A'a  hsX* 
mote  of  Dale,  that  is,  at  A's  court  meeting  in  the  hail  of  A'a 
mansion  at  Dale  (afterwards  called  A's  court-baron  of  his 
manor  of  Dale),  ibr  the  purpose  of  deciding  judicially  all 
disputes  among  A's  fV^e  tenants  holdine  of  him  by  the 
same  tenure  as  B,  in  respect  of  their  lands  so  holden,  and 
also  all  actions  brought  by  persons  cluiming  such  lands. 

Upon  this  subinfeudation  being  eff^ted,  A  would  conti- 
nue to  be  the  owner  of  the  mansion  of  Dde  and  of  that 
part  of  the  land  of  Dale,  of  which  he  had  made  no  subin-^ 
feudation,  in  demesne  (in  dominico  suo), — aa  his  own  itbme- 
diate  property :  and  he  would  have  the  seigniory  of  lan^ 
of  which  B  and  others  had  been  subinfeotfed,  as  a  seigniory 
appendant  or  legallv  annexed  to  the  mansion  of  Dale,  and 
to  the  demesnes  of  Dale,  of  which  the  mansion  Ibrmed 
part. 

Thift  conjoint  or  complex  estate,  taking  ita  denominatiotl 
ttoxa  the  mansion  (manerium),  which  was  considered  as  iti 
head,  and  which,  in  the  language  of  the  Year  Book  of  p.  14» 
Edward  IL  (Maynard,  426), '  d^W  to  itself  all  the  appen- 
dancies,'  by  degrees  acquired  the  name  of  manerium  or 
manor. 

A  manor  therefbre  ortginally  consisted  of  lands  in  de- 
mesne, upon  which  the  lord  had  a  mansion,  and  to  whiek 
lands  and  mansion,  and  more  especially  to  the  latter,  thel:^ 
was  appendant  a  seigniory  over  fireeholders  qualiied  in 
resnect  of  qnantity  of  estate  (f.^.  by  a  tenancy  fer  life 
at  the  least,  if  not  a  tenancy  in  fee-simple),  and  sufi&oient  in 
point  of  number,  to  constitute  a  court-baron.  These  tte^ 
holders  were  called  vavassors  [Vatassok],  and  their  lands 
^  tenemental  lands,'  i^.  lands  granted  out  in  tenure^  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  lord's  demesnes.   These  tenemen*^ 
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tal  liiulst  antiently  known  by  the  denomination  of  Taras- 
aoriet,  thongh  held  of  the  manor  and  within  the  seigniory 
(or,  as  it  was  usually  termed,  within  the  fee)  of  the  lord, 
were  not  considered  as  part  of  the  manor ;  but  the  services 
issuing  firom  such  tenemental  lands  were  part  of  the  manor 
and  essential  to  its  existence. 

Afterwards  it  wis  sufficient  if  the  site  of  a  mansion  at 
which  the  services  had  been  reserved,  or,  as  it  was  called, 
the  site  of  the  manor,  formed  part  of  the  demesnes ;  and, 
at  last,  this  vestiee  of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  estate 
was  dispensed  with,  and  if  the  lord  retained  any  portion  of 
the  land,  so  that  there  would  be  some  demesnes  to  which 
the  seigniory  over  the  freehold  tenants  of  the  manor,  and 
the  services  rendered  by  them,  might  continue  to  be  ap- 
pendant, the  compound  estate  called  a  manor  was  not  dis- 
aolved,  whether  it  could  be  shown  that  a  mansion  had  ever 
stood  on  the  part  of  the  demesnes  or  lands  retained,  or  not, 
and  even  if  tne  lord  had  aliened  and  severed  from  his  de- 
mesnes the  spot  on  which  the  mansion  had  once  stood. 

II.  NcUure  and  incidents  of  Manors,— A  manor  is  com- 
monly said  to  consist  of  demesnes  and  services.  It  is  quaintly, 
but  perhaps  more  correctly,  stated  by  Fulbeck,  that  these 
'  are  the  material  causes  of  a  manor  ;*  for  though  there  can 
be  no  manor  unless  there  be  both  demesnes  and  services, 
other  things  may  also  be  members  and  parcel  of  a  manor. 

1.  The  demesnes  are  those  lands  within  the  manor,  of 
which  the  lord  is  seised,  i.e.  of  which  he  has  the  freehold, 
whether  they  are  in  his  own  occupation,  or  in  that  of  his 
tenants  at  will,  or  his  tenants  for  years.  The  tenants  at  will 
have  either  a  common-law  estate,  holding  at  the  joint  will 
of  the  lessor  and  of  the  lessee,  or  a  customary  estate,  hold- 
ing at  the  will  of  the  lord  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
manor.  [Copyhold.]  The  tenancy  for  years  of  lands  within 
a  manor  is,  in  modern  times,  usually  a  common-law  estate, 
though  in  the  assessionable  manors,  parcel  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall,  customary  estates  for  years  still  subsist  (VIU.) ; 
and  where  a  copyholder  surrenders  for  years,  the  surrenderee 
becomes  a  customarv  tenant  for  years  of  the  portion  of  the 
demesnes  so  surrendered. 

8.  The  services  of  a  manor  are,  the  rents,  and  other  ser- 
vices, due  from  freehold  tenants  holding  of  the  manor. 
These  services  are  annexed  or  appendant  to  the  seigniory 
over  the  lands  holden  by  such  freehold  tenants.  The  lauds 
holden  by  the  freeholders  of  the  manor  are  holden  o/  the 
manor,  but  are  not  witfiin,  or  parcel  qf,  the  manor,  though 
within  the  lord's  fee,  or  manorial  seigniory. 

Copyholds,  being  part  of  the  demesnes,  are  not  held  of  the 
manor,  but  are  witbin  and  parcel  of  the  manor. 

The  demesne  lands  were  formerly  called  the  inland,  and 
the  tenemental  lands,  the  outland,  of  the  manor. 

3.  But  though  a  perfect  legal  manor  cannot  exist  without 
demesnes  and  services,  other  incorporeal  hereditaments, 
which  are  not  services,  may  be  parcel  of  the  manor,  as  ad* 
vowsons,  rights  of  common,  rights  of  way,  &a,  and,  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  even  rents-seek  and  rents-charge. 

In  general,  the  power  of  holding  courts  of  justice,  whether 
for  the  decision  of  criminal  matters  or  for  the  determination 
of  civil  rights,  can  be  exercised  only  under  authority  derived 
from  the  crown,  either  by  actual  grant  or  by  prescription ; 
and  in  order  to  prevent  usurpations  of  such  a  power,  the 
crown  may  at  any  time  issue  process  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
atituting  an  inquiry  by  what  authority  [Quo  Warranto]  a 
aubject  holds  a  court  of  justice.  But  it  is  a  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  feudal  system,  to  make  civil  jurisdiction  neces- 
aarily,  and  criminal  jurisdiction  ordinarily,  coextensive  with 
tanura.  Upon  this  principle  there  is  inseparably  incident  to 
every  manor  a  court-baron  (curia  baronum),  being  a  court 
in  which  the  freeholders  of  the  manor  are  the  sole  judges, 
but  in  which  the  lord,  by  himself,  or  more  commonly  by  his 
steward,  presides.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  court-barun  ex- 
tends over  all  personal  actions  in  which  the  debt  or  da- 
mages sought  to  be  recovered  are  under  40s. ;  and  real  actions 
in  respect  of  lands  held  of  the  manor  could  not  have  been 
brougnt  in  any  other  court,  except  upon  an  allegation  that 
the  lord  of  the  manor  had  in  the  particular  instance  granted 
Off  abandoned  his  court  to  the  king  (quia  dominus  remisit 
curiam).  To  a  quo  warranto  therefore  for  holding  a  court- 
barottt  it  is  a  sufficient  answer — that  the  defendant  has  a 
manor.  As  this  court  was  essential  to  the  due  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  questions  respecting  the  right  of  property 
held  of  the  manor  arising  amongst  the  lord*s  tenants,  there 
mold  never  have  been  a  perfect  manor  without  a  sufficient 
Aiimbar  of  'Vaeholdert  to  constitute  the  court-baron»  which 


number  must  consist  of  three,  or  two  at  tb«  leaat;  lkr«# 

being  necessary  where  the  litigation  was  Wtweea  tv«  U 
the  freeholders.  The  practice,  which  preraiWd  m  Fnarv. 
&c,  of  borrowing  suitors  from  the  court  of  the  UmC  ^. 
mount,  to  make  up  a  sufficient  number  of  frvehUim  '• 
constitute  a  court,  docs  not  appear  to  ba^e  been  aAat§i%td  ^ 
England. 

4.  Some  things  are  popularly  supposed  to  be  isrh^M?  fc. 
a  manor,  which  nave  no  necessary  connexion  with  it  Tk« 
the  ownership  of  wastes  within  the  district  oprr  wtaek  tw* 
manor  extends,  is  frequentlv  called  a  mmteriaJ  n^bt,  l^.A|k 
the  rieht  and  interest  of  the  lord  in  vastes*  o^er  vbirb  m 
acts  of  ownership  can  be  shown  to  bare  Wc«a  «s«rn9r4  b^ 
him,  rests  entirely  upon  the  presnmptioa  ia  fisiovr  «if 
the  lord,  arising  out  of  the  circumstance  of  hu  Wtaf  tW 
present  owner  of  the  demesne  lands,  and  tbc  fiamw  owmt 
of  the  tenemental  lands  which  adjoin  soeh  vaetca.  TW 
same  presumption  would  arise  in  (avoor  of  any  otWr  owr 
of  an  extensive  district  It  is  however  true  that  brds  if 
manors  in  their  original  granta,  both  to  their  frrfislj  aad 
to  their  copyhold  tenants,  usually  reserved  the  wa^^  laads, 
giving  to  the  freeholders  and  copyholders  iKmly  r^ts  •/ 
common  over  the  wastes.  Hence  it  ariees  that,  la  pi^Bi  «f 
fact,  manors,  in  proportion  to  their  extent,  Cwqwnih  ceataa 
a  much  larger  portion  of  wastes  than  other  iiaiea  Fr<a 
thi^ cause,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  laanors  W^g  p- 
nerally  large  properties  in  the  handa  of  the  nakd  n  sad 
gentry,  several  statutes  have  given  to  lonb  of  maaan  prv 
vileges  in  respect  of  game,  and  the  appointaest  ef  pas> 
keepers,  which  other  estates,  though  they  naay  be  efgnB^ 
extent  and  value,  do  not  enjoy.  But  except  ia  panvolar 
cases  in  which  a  free-chase,  free-warren  [WAmsm Var  1^ 
park  [ParrI  is,  by  royal  grant  or  preacnptioo,  anoaxed  to  t 
manor,  the  lord  of  a  manor  has  no  privtlcige,  io  na^mt  U 
game,  beyond  what  is  given  him  by  these  nac ' 

Copyholds  are  a  common  incident  to  tbe 
manor,  but  there  are  many  manors  in  which  tho 
tenure  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  existed,  and  n 
in  which  it  has  been  long  extinct ;  and  thooth  tfarrr  an 
now  no  copyholds  unconnected  with  a  manor,  the  rarton  d 
demising  by  the  lord's  rolls  appears  to  have  linncciy  h«c 
common  to  every  lord  or  freeholder  who  bad  demesnes  wh^^ 
were  held  in  villenage.  So  the  right  to  have  a  coort-foH  m  s 
royal  franchise  [Lbbt],  under  which  the  grantee  boldi  a 
of  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the  king's  name,  over  the 
(residents)  within  a  particular  disuict.  This  ^  ^ 
be  granted  to  persons  who  are  not  lorda  of  aansn ;  ai^ 
where  the  grantee  has  a  manor,  the  limits  of  the  wmam  aad 
of  the  leet  are  not  always  co-extensive. 

Confusion  often  arises  in  the  use  of  the  terms  '  witha  tW 
manor,*  'within  the  fee  and  seigniory  of  tbe  massi;*  tad 
'  within  the  ambit  of  the  manor.'  The  firat  of  tbeee  torvs 
(and  its  equivalent  'parcel  of  the  manor*)  applies  to  ^auH 
&C.,  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  lovd,  or  of  k»  Up- 
holders or  copyholders ;  the  second,  to  lands  wluc^  harvg 
been  formerly  within  the  manor,  were,  before  tW  itarato  f/ 
Quia  Emptores,  or  De  Prsro^tivi  RegiSv  t^mattA  ^  tW 
lord  to  be  held  of  the  grantor  m  fee,  aa  of  his  maacc :  t^ 
term  '  within  the  ambit  of  the  manor*  is  appltaibfo  to  ^aL 
which  though  surrounded  by  the  nunor,  is  neitber  pane)  if 
the  manor  nor  held  of  the  manor ;  land  which  arver  wn 
connected  with  the  manor  in  point  of  tenure,  or  wWx 
having  been  formerly  m^thin  the  manor,  bn  bocn  la  a«^ 
way  alienated  from  it  in  fee. 

IIL  Manors,  how  ereated^Smee  the  statat«  of  Q^ 
Emptores  and  De  PrsDrogativi  Regie  no  manon  bw  ^^ 
bably  been  created ;  and  it  has  been  commonly  aaid  tftat » 
new  manor  could  afterwards  be  created.  But  sm  a 
of  law  this  appears  to  be  stated  too  broadly. 
statute  has  been  held  not  to  apply  to  the  immediato 

of  the  king,  who  is  not  one  of  the  '  magnatea  aa 

(i.e,  inferior)  lords.'  The  latter  statute  speaks  oofymt^A 
held  by  knight's-service,  and  thercfbrc.  like  tbe  tlmma  m  x^ 
statute  of  wills  imposing  a  restriction  upon  tbe  dera^  U 
lands  of  that  tenure,  appears  to  be  inappUoaUe  awe  ib* 
abolition  of  military  tenures.  Besides,  the  stataie  of  9«a 
Emptores  Terrarum  has  been  held  to  contmia  as  tm^ 
phed  exception  in  respect  of  alienations  made  v«b  ite 
licence  of  all  lords,  mediate  or  immediate ;  and  oi  tW 
statute  De  Pmrogativft  Regis  we  Und  an  exptves  rtvr- 
tion  in  fkvour  of  alienations  made  with  the  kceaea  af  ^ 
king.  It  teems  to  be  questionable  wbether,  eves  bv  ^ 
common  law,  the  immediata  tenant  of  tbt  eivwn  M  wm 
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incur  a  forfeiture  by  making  a  subfeoffment  witbout 
licence.  (34  Edw.m.,  c.  15.)  ft  has  also  been  objected  that 
t  court- baron  is  necessary  to  a  manor,  and  that  a  man 
cannot,  by  granting  lands  in  tail,  reserving  suit  at  bis  court, 
create  a  court-baron.  But  this  objection  assumes  that  no 
greater  subtenure  can  now  be  created  than  an  estate  tail ; 
whereas,  tmth  licence,  a  subtenure  in  feo  may  be  created, 
and  the  holding  of  a  court-baron  seems  to  be  incidental  at 
common  law  to  the  seigniory  over  tenants  in  fee-simple. 

Practically  however  no  entirely  new  manors  are  now  cre- 
ated ;  but  where,  upon  the  partition  of  a  manor,  part  of  the  de- 
mesnes and  part  of  the  services,  including  suit  of  court  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  freehold  tenants  to  constitute  a  court- 
baron,  are  assigned  to  one  parcener,  ioint-tenant,  or  tenant 
in  common,  anU  other  parts  of  the  demesnes  and  services 
to  another  parcener,  &c  each  party  has  a  manor,  and  may 
hold  a  court-baron.  And  it  is  said  that  if  a  manor  extends 
into  several  townships,  the  lord  may  create  separate  manors 
by  conveying  the  demesnes  and  services  in  township  A  to 
one,  and  those  in  township  B  to  another. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  king  cannot  at  this  day  create  a 
manor.  From  the  nature  of  this  species  of  estate  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  kine  never  could  create  a  manor.  If  the 
crown  granted  land  to  A,  he  might,  with  the  licence  of  the 
crown,  subinfeoff  B,  C,  and  D  of  parcels  of  the  lands,  re- 
taining^ the  mansion,  with  or  without  other  demesnes,  in  his 
own  hands,  and  stipulating  with  B,  C,  and  D,  that  they 
should  render  their  services  at  such  mansion.  A  would 
then  have  a  manor ;  but  it  would  not  have  been  created  by 
the  crown,  as  the  king  neither  did  nor  could  create  the 
subtenures  of  B,  C,  and  D,  out  of  which  arose  the  services 
that,  in  conjunction  with  the  demesnes,  constituted  the 
manor. 

IV.  Manors^  how  destroyed, — A  manor  is  not  destroyed 
by  the  loss  of  those  incidents  which,  though  members,  and 
forming  part,  of  the  manor,  are  not,  like  demesnes  and  ser- 
vices, the  *  material  causes  of  a  manor.*  Nor  will  the  legal 
existence  of  the  manor  be  affected  by  the  alienation  of  part 
of  the  demesnes,  or  by  the  alienation  or  extinction  of  part 
of  the  services,  or  by  the  extinction  of  all  the  copyholds. 
But  upon  the  alienation  of  all  the  demesnes,  or  the  aliena- 
tion or  extinction  of  all  the  services,  the  manor  ceases, 
and  19  said  to  be  destroyed:  and  though  any  part  of 
the  demesnes,  however  small,  will  keep  alive  the  manor, 
if  there  be  sufficient  services,  it  can  exist  no  longer  than 
whilst  there  can  be  found  enough  freehold  tenants  to  con- 
stitute a  court-baron.  Thus  if  the  lord  purchase  the  lands 
of  all  his  freehold  tenants,  or  of  all  except  one,  or  if 
the  freeholds  escheat,  or  if  the  lord  release  or  alien  the 
services,  the  manor  ceases  to  exist.  So,  if  the  lord  alien 
the  freehold  of  all  lands  holden  of  him  by  copy  of  court- 
roll,  or  enfranchise  all  the  copyholders,  in  a  manor  where 
there  are  no  demesnes  except  the  copyholds.  So,  if  he 
alien  all  the  demesnes.  So  if,  upon  a  partition  of  the  manor, 
the  demesnes  are  allotted  to  one  and  the  services  to  another. 
But  in  none  of  these  crises  is  the  destruction  of  the  manor 
absolute  and  irrevocable.  If  there  cease  to  be  any  demesnes, 
so  that  the  manor  is  turned  into  a  seigniory  in  gross,  yet 
upon  the  event  of  any  of  the  freeholds  holden  of  the  manor 
coming  to  the  lord  by  escheat  or  purchase,  the  lands  so 
escheating  or  purchased  will  become  demesnes  of  the 
manor,  as  they  were,  before  the  subinfeudation  of  those 
lands,  whereby  they  were  originally  severed  from  the 
manor,  took  place.  Where  a  manor  is  destroyed  by 
partition  between  oo-narceners,  if  one  die,  and  the  other 
takes  the  share  of  tne  party  dying  as  heir,  the  manor 
revives ;  but  it  would  not  be  so  in  the  case  of  a  parti- 
tion between  jointrtenants  or  tenants  in  common*  nor  would 
the  manor  revive  in  the  case  of  co-parceners  if  the  severed 
portion  of  the  manor  were  re-united,  not  by  descent,  but  by 
purchase.  Where  all  the  freehold  tenants  have  ceased  to 
exist  except  one,  there  is  no  longer  a  complete  legal  manor, 
because  there  can  be  no  court-baron ;  but  if  the  remaining 
tenant  convey  his  tenement  in  fee  to  different  persons  in 
severalty,  as  tnere  will  be  now  a  sufficient  number  of  fVee- 
holdert  holding  of  the  manor,  to  constitute  a  court-baron, 
the  manor  will  revive.  But  without  such  revival,  the  estate 
is  by  some  lawyers  considered  to  be  still  entitled  to  the 
designation  of  a  manor,  by  reason  of  there  being  demesnes 
and  a  seigniory  appendant,  though  over  one  tenant  only. 
(1  Anderson,  257.)  Such  an  estate  is  however  more  fre- 
quently mJled  '  a  manor  by  reputation,'  a  vague  term,  ap- 
plied indiioriiiiinat«l)r  to  iU  titttei  whioh  hata  bean  Uanortf 


and  which  indeed  would  be  equally  applicable  to  a  property 
which  had  acquired  the  name  of  a  manor  without  having 
ever  been  one. 

If  the  lord  of  a  manor  make  a  gift  in  tail,  or  a  lease  for 
life,  of  all  the  demesnes,  this  is  such  a  severance  and  aliena- 
tion of  the  demesnes  from  the  manor,  that  there  will,  during 
the  continuance  of  the  particular  estate,  be  no  demesnes 
within  the  manor.  Whilst  the  estate  tail,  or  the  estate  for 
life,  continues,  the  services  of  the  entailee,  or  tenant  for  life, 
and  the  reversion  expectant  upon  the  determination  of  such 
estate,  will  be  parcel  of  the  manor,  but  the  land  itself  wfll 
be  hoiden  of  the  manor,  and  will  not  be  parcel  of  the  manor. 
Instead  of  demesnes,  and  services,  the  lord  will,  for  the  time, 
have  merely  two  classes  of  services,  via.  those  of  the  en- 
tailee, or  tenant  for  life,  and  those  of  the  antient  freeholders 
in  fee.  During  the  continuance  of  this  state  of  things  the 
manor  will  be  in  suspense,  and  the  lord  will  have,  not  a 
manor,  but  a  double  seigniory  in  gross,  or  rather  two  conjoint 
seigniories,  one  in  respect  of  the  entailee,  or  lessee  for  life, 
the  other  in  respect  of  the  antient  freehold  tenants  of  the 
manor  in  fee. 

V.  Manors,  Customary. — So  much  importance  formerly 
attached  to  the  possession  of  a  principal  mansion  at  whien 
the  services  of  tenants  might  be  rendered,  that  a  person 
holding  lands  in  customary  villenage  might  grant  portions 
of  his  villenage  to  be  holden  of  the  grantor,  for  as  great  an 
estate  as  the  grantor  had,  as  of  his  mansion  or  manerium. 
The  estate  of  the  grantor,  which,  after  this  operation,  would 
consist  of  the  mansion  and  the  other  ungranted  portions  of 
the  villenage,  with  the  services  of  the  grantees  appendant 
thereto,  was  called  a  customary  manor. 

The  estate  of  a  person  to  whom  the  lord  of  a  manor  has 
granted  the  freehold  and  seigniory  of  all  the  copyholds 
within  the  manor  or  within  a  certain  district,  has  been  some- 
times loosely  called  *  a  customary  manor.'  But  such  an 
estate  cannot,  in  any  sense,  be  said  to  consist  of  demesnes 
and  services. 

VI.  Manors  in  Antient  Demesne  are  those  manors, 
which,  though  now  mostly  in  the  hands  of  subjects,  formed 
part  of  the  royal  domain  at  the  time  of  the  donquest,  and 
are  designated  in  Domesday  as  '  terra  regis.*  The  peculi- 
arity of  these  manors  is,  that  there  exists  in  them  a  parti-  ' 
cular  class  of  tenants  possessing  certain  customary  pri« 
vileges,  supposed,  by  Lord  Coke  and  others,  to  be  derived 
fVom  the  indulgence  of  the  crown  in  matters  '  per- 
taining to  the  king's  husbandry.'  They  were  formerly 
called  '  tenants  in  socage  in  antient  tenure,'  but  are  now 
commonly  known  as  '  tenants  in  antient  demesne,'  a  term 
not  in  itself  very  accurate,  since  all  tenants  within  these 
antient  demesne  manors,  whether  copyholders  or  leasehold- 
ers, and  even  the  lord  himself  are  strictly  speaking  tenants 
in  antient  demesne.  In  these  customary  tenures  the  free- 
hold is  not  in  the  lord,  but  in  the  tenant,  who  is  therefore 
called  a  customary /r^eAo^^;  audit  does  not  appear  to 
be  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  the  manor  that  there 
should  be  any  other  freehold  tenants,  though  lands  mav  be 
held  of  a  manor  in  antient  demesne  bjr  the  ordinary  freenold 
tenure,  which  lands  are  called  lands  in  frank-fee  by  way  of 
distinguishing  them  from  the  customary  freeholds  held  by 
the  '  tenants  in  socage  in  antient  tenure,'  now  called  '  te- 
nants in  antient  demesne.* 

Lord  Coke  enumerates  six  privileges  as  annexed  to  this 
peculiar  tenure.  (4/it^/.,269;  Bac,  il^., '  Antient  De- 
mesne ;*  Com.,  Dig^  '  Antient  Demesne.') 

VII.  Manors  in  Border  Cotmties.-^The  exposed  state  of 
the  northern  borders  of  England,  liable  to  hostile  incursions 
in  time  of  war,  and  scarcenr  less  in  times  of  nominal  peace, 
created  a  peculiar  species  of  tenure  in  the  manors  in  the  four 
northern  counties.  Persons  holding  by  this  tenure  are  called 
customary  freeholders ;  though  here  i\M freehold  is  in  the  lord, 
and  the  timber  and  mines  belong  to  him,  and  not  (as  in  the 
tenure  in  antient  demesne)  to  the  tenants ;  but  they  are  so 
called  because  they  are  allowed  the  privilege  of  passing  their 
estates,  as  freeholders  do,  by  feoffment  and  liveiy,  a  pnvilege 
perhaps  derived  from  the  irregularity  with  which  the  cus- 
tomary courts  of  the  manor  were  held,  and  from  the  necessity 
of  allowing  persons  whose  tenure  of  land  and  of  life  was  so 
uncertain  to  make  immediate  dispositions  of  their  pro- 
perty. 

VIII.  Manors,  AssessionaUe,  a  termj 
of  the  domain  of  the  duke  of  Comwalir 
which  it  situate  within  the  county  of  Cornwall,  consisting  of 
Mrentaeti  manors»tiamsly,  Laancestoii,Ti!«matoii|iytitagell» 
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Refttormel,  Stoke-Climsland,  Tybeste,  Tewington,  Hclston- 
In-Kefrier,  Moresk.  Tywarnhaile,  Penknelh,  Penlyn,  Rel- 
laton,  HeUtoa-in-Trigsbire,  Liskoard,  Calstock,  and  Tal- 
Bkydy. 

The  earls  and  dukes  of  Cornwal1,and,when  no  earl  or  duke, 
the  crown,  have  sent  fVom  time  to  tiine(coinmonly  every  seven 
years)  certain  persons  commissioned  to  visit  these  manors  in 
succession,anu  to  cusess  the  lord's  demesnes,  i,e,  to  let  them  at 
such  rents  and  upon  such  terms  as  might  appear  to  them  to  be 
advantageous  to  the  duchy.  The  courts  held  bv  the  com- 
missioners for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  authority  thus 
delegated  to  them  were  called  assemoni,  or  courts  of 
a$8e8$i(m.  The  course  usually  was  to  let  the  land  until  the 
next  assession.  From  the  conventions  (covenants  or  en- 
gagements) entered  into  by  the  persons  to  whotxi  those 
demesnes  were  so  arrented,  the  interest  demised  was  called 
A  tenure  t it  contentione,  and  the  tenants  were  styled  conven- 
tionaries.  These  demised  were  made  both  to  ^eemen  and 
villeins ;  the  former  being  called  fVee  conventionaries,  the 
latter  villein  or  native  conventionaries.  The  latter  cl^s 
appear  to  have  become  extinct  in  the  1 6  th  century. 

By  degrees  the  conventionary  tenants  acquired  an  in-, 
heritable  interest  in  the  certainty  of  the  renewal  of 
their  holdings  in  favour  of  themselves  and  their  descendants 
at  each  successive  assession.  The  conventionary  tenant 
thus  acquired,  like  a  copyholder  of  inheritance,  an  interest 
fVeehold  in  point  of  duration,  without  a  freehold  tenure. 

In  conventionary  tenements  the  minerals  belong  to  the 
lordi  and  not  to  the  custothary  tenant;  as  it  was  held  upon 
a  trial  at  bar  in  1829,  which  lasted  seven  days  (Roite  V. 
Brenton,  3  Mann,  and  Ryl.,  133-364.) 

MANS,  LB,  a  town  in  France,  capital  of  the  department 
of  Sftrthe,  situated  on  the  river  Sarthe,  in  48°  l'  N.  lat.  and 
0"*  11'  B.  long. ;  111  miles  fVom  Paris  in  a  direct  line  west- 
south-west,  or  122  miles  by  the  road  through  Versaillud 
and  Chartres. 

This  town  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  was 
called  Suindinum.  It  was  the  capital  of  thdt  division  of 
the  Aulerci  called  Ceuomatii  or  Cenomanni,  from  whom  it 
tot)k  ih  the  fourth  century  the  name  of  Cendmalini,  a 
IViigment  of  which  remaihs  in  its  modem  designation.  In 
the  age  of  Charlemagtio  it  was  considered  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  France.  It  was  the  chief  town  of  the  province 
of  Maine.  It  is  said  to  have  been  besieged  twenty- four 
times  between  the  reign  of  Clovis  and  that  of  Henri  IV. 
inclusive.  It  was  occupied  by  the  realists  of  Vend^  in 
A.D.  1 793,  to)  the  number  of  60,000.  They  were  driven  out 
by  General  Marceau  with  the  loss  of  many  men  and  much 
plunder.  It  was  siirprised  by  a  party  of  Chouans  irt  A.D. 
1799. 

The  town  standi  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sarthe,  a  little 
above  its  junction  with  the  Huine,  and  consists  of  two  parts 
or  quarters.  The  old  quarter,  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
consists  of  fbUr  or  five  streets  nearly  parallel  to  each  other, 
narrow,  dark,  and  dirty,  connectea  by  lanes  or  passages, 
some  of  which  have  steps,  while  others  are  so  steep  as  to  be 
impracticable  for  horsbs  and  carriages.  The  new  quarter, 
on  a  hill  not  immediatelv  adjacent  to  the  river,  occupies  a 
larger  space  than  the  old,  and  has  an  equal  population :  it 
Is  well  built  and  agreeable,  though  irregularly  laid  out  The 
Place  des  Halles  is  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  town.  The 
Place  des  Jacobins,  planted  with  trees,  was  formed,  toge- 
ther with  an  adjacent  public  walk,  hi  1790,  on  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  religious  houses.  The  walk  covers  the  site  of  a 
Roman  amphitheatre,  which  was  discovered  by  the  work- 
men in  laying  it  out  There  is  another  public  walk  on  the 
bank  of  the  Sarthe,  The  principal  buildihg  is  the  cathedral, 
built  on  the  foundations  of  an  antient  temple.  The  nave  is 
the  most  antient  part,  and  is  ascribed  to  tne  ninth  Century 
by  some,  but  td  the  eleventh  by  others:  the  choir  and 
transtpts  are  of  later  date,  perhapi  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  choir  is  admired  for  the  loftiness  of  its  roof,  the  bold- 
ness of  its  architecture,  and  the  beauty  of  its  stained  glass. 
There  is  a  tower  at  the  extremity  of  one  of  the  transepts, 
rising  above  200  feet  iVom  the  ground.  The  cathedral  is 
lurrounded  by  thirteen  small  chapels.  Tliere  are  several 
other  churches:   that  attached  to  the  seminary  for  the 

Eriosthood  and  the  Church  of  the  Visitation  are  modem 
uildings.  That  of  La  Couture,  formerly  conventual,  is 
antient  The  abbey  of  St.  Vincent  is  now  occupied  as  the 
•eminar}-  for  priesU ;  it  has  a  fine  fh)nt:  the  buUding  for 
"u^  ?**^  ^^  ^^®  seminary  is  now  a  barrack.  The  high 
lehooi  k  hild  in  •&  old  monastic  building,  and  the  abbey  of 


La  Couture  has  been  converted  into  the  prefect's  sftv 
rooms  in  it  are  occtipied  by  a  public  library  of  40»vM  or  M.Cm 
volumes,  and  700  MSS.,  a  museum  of  natuiml  Imiarv.  r  4 
a  collection  of  paintings.  The  town-bail  i«  bailt  oa  l^  » *« 
of  the  former  palace  of  the  counts  of  Le  Man*,  whttk  itorf 
occupied  the  site  of  some  Roman  building,  of  whatk  ti«r» 
are  yet  some  remaitis.  The  court-house  b  wO  taal  mtL  tr  i 
there  is  a  theatre.  The  houses  in  the  town  are  rhuiy  U^ 
of  stone,  and  covered  with  slate. 

The  population  in  1831  mas  19,673  town,  lf,rff  «^4 
commune  ;  in  1836  it  was  23,164  for  the  Ckjamane^  Tfccrt 
are  considerable  manuikctures  of  wooUen*,  ootfooi  an4 
linens,  hosiery,  lace,  wax  candles,  and  mft  napu  There  ar* 
bleaching  establishments  for  linen  and  wai,  tao^trAi,  ent- 
ry ing-shops,  paper-mills,  and  breweries.  Cuondcnhl«  trade 
is  carried  on  in  the  manufactured  articles  and  in  th«  9cn* 
cultural  produce  of  the  neighbourhood,  including  c^xam*^ 
walnuts,  dried  fruits,  fkt  fowls,  which  are  «ent  to  Ptm,  sM 
trefoil  seed,  sent  to  Russia,  Swedch.  and  Knthni!,  Tht 
weekly  cattle-market  is  well  attended ;  and  Ifam  an  two 
yearly  foirs  of  eight  days  each.  The  town  u  xbt  mtf^num 
of  the  surrounding  country.  There  ara  good  iaa*.  cuCm- 
houses,  reading-rooms,  and  public  baths. 

There  are  several  fiscal  or  judicial  gorcnimeiit  oCmil  • 
seminary,  and  a  high  school,  a  society  of  SLgnmltore.  irr 
ences,  and  arts,  a  royal  society  of  arts,  a  £et  sc^mI  fir 
drawing,  an  hospital,  and  some  other  cbaritica.  It  a  xh^ 
seat  of  A  bishopric,  the  diocese  of  which  indndes  thit  ^- 
partmeut  and  that  of  Mayenne :  the  bishop  i»  a  tafegB 
of  the  archbishop  of  Tours. 

The  arrondisscment  of  Le  Mans  oomprebeoda  tn  ni- 
tons or  districts,  each  utider  a  justice  of  tite  prarev  md  IK 
communes.  The  area  of  it  i§  734  squaro  miLea,  1^ 
population  in  1831  was  157,851 ;  in  1856,  164,Mr. 

MANSARD,  the  name  of  two  French  arehacrH  ef  gmi 
celebrity  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Trva^aiB  M«oia.'< 
the  elder,  whose  father,  Absalon,  is  said  to  bate  brm  ar- 
chitect to  the  king,  or  at  least  a  builder  in  tde  rtni! 
service,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1598.  At  the  an  of  t«viiiy- 
two  he  began  to  distinguish  himself  by  \m  mtcfralun 
of  the  HOtel  Toulouse ;  and  a  short  titike  aficrvtrdt  l» 
was  commissioned  to  execute  the  portal  of  the  charth  ■/ 
the  Feuillans,  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor^  Tha  lefratataia  W 
acquired  by  these  works  soon  procured  him  abuodasrt  cav- 
ployment,  and  obtained  for  huh  ample  t^^fpmvuufjm  tr 
displaying  his  talents.  Among  the  numerous  cfc«tra«t 
erected  after  his  designs,  may  be  meittioned  Bcmi  tvu 
Paris,  Baleray,  Blerancourt,  Choisr,  and  that  of  IIoi^a 
which  last  was  built  for  the  president  De  Longtte^  uai  n 
generally  considered  his  di^f-d^oeutrt  among  las  ed^ei  4^ 
that  class. 

Amon^his  churches  the  most  noted  is  that  of  Ibe  Tsl  4» 
Grace  at  Paris,  the  dome  of  which,  said  to  havte  been  des^wrf 
after  that  of  the  chapel  of  the  ChdteaU  de  Fre«tie«,  baui  If 
himself,  has  been  generally  extolled  as  a  flue  meoe  efarrb- 
tecture,  although  now  it  would  be  considered  a  gi*nw,-> 
composition  remarkable  for  nothing  so  much  as  the  ifli|«'^ 
and  meagre  taste  it  displays,  many  of  the  Ibrmt  lei={ 
absolutely  barbarous.  The  facade  of  the  cfaorrh  af  lie 
Mlnimes  in  the  Place  Royale  is  also  by  him ;  an!  hm  bfrs 
admired  as  exhibiting  the  solution  of  a  knotty  prablcta,  tfce 
metopes  being  perfect  squares  throughout !  siivli  wa»  tie 
puerile  and  pedantic  trifling  that  formerly  ciUMtd  t>» 
attention  of  architects  and  connoissfeurs;  and  for  the  sakr  "f 
which  they  overlooked  matters  of  mflnitely  greater  iii^r-. 
tance  in  architectural  taste  and  design. 

Frangois  died  in  1666.  This  architect  is  said  to  km 
been  the  inventor  of  the  curb  roof,  called,  after  him,  a  Jt^- 
ford^  which  consists  of  two  planes  on  each  side,  a  sMctb 
one  below  and  a  flatter  one  above.  It  Ins  hoverer  h?v 
beauty  of  form  to  recommend  it,  having  very  iai»cfa  tb*  Ixl 
of  being  broken  or  doubled. 

MANSARD,  JULBS  HARDOUIN.  was  the  acfftew  af 
the  preceding,  being  the  son  of  a  painter  who  bad  wMrraA 
the  sister  of  Fran9ois.  Jules,  who  assumed  his  aasorral 
fkmily  name  on  becoming  heir  to  his  uncle*  was  bera  a 
1648.  He  was  brought  up  by  Francois  to  hb  own  ■eis 
sion,  in  which  he  afterwards  so  greatly  distinn^ied  ka* 
self,  as  to  become  much  the  more  celebtated  of  the  tva. 
Most  assuredly  he  had  ample  field  allowed  him  for  the  4»- 
play  of  his  talents,  since,  had  he  been  employed  oo  n»  vcltf 
work,  he  was  called  to  execute  one  which  for  lavish  f(«^* 
gahty  has  hardly  its  para^S^^^y^^^jiij^iry.    ft  W> 
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comes  therefore  quite  as  much  a  satire  as  a  eulogium  on 
his  'genius'  to  say  that  on  that  occasion,  and  with  unlimited 
resources,  ho  produced  nothing  hotter  than  Versailles — a 
huge  pile  of  huilding,  which  our  own  eminent  architect  Sir 
C.Wren  described  as  composed  of  'heaps  of  littleness.* 
Even  his  biographer  Quatreradre  deQuincy,  though  anxious 
to  impress  us  with  a  high  idea  of  his  talents,  is  obliged  to 
admit  that  his  designs  display  '  une  certaine  mediocrity  de 
goQt,'  to  which  he  might  have  added,  a  mediocrity  of  ideas 
also.    It  would  not  be  difficult  to  select  from  his  works 
numerous  instances  of  exceedingly  bad  taste,  of  puerile 
caprices,  and  downright  solecisms.     Undoubtedly  the  mag- 
nitude and  the  costliness  of  their  decorations  give  them  an 
imposing  air,  but  the  effect  thus  produced  is  not  to  he  as- 
cribed to  the  architect  himself— at  least  he  n^ust  consent  to 
share  the  feme  so  derived  to  him,  wilh  others.    After  Ver- 
sailles, the  work  which  has  chiefly  contributed  to  his  repu- 
tation is  the  dome  of  the  Invalides  at  Paris,  which,  although 
as  splendid  as  a  coat  of  gilding  can  make  it,  is  externally 
greatly  inferior  to  that   of   our  St.  Paul's  in  harmony 
and  majesty  of  design    and   proportions.      The  plan  of 
the  interior  of  the  edifice  presents  far  more  that  deserves 
commendation,  the  whole  being  most  skilfully  arranged 
for  perspective   effect.    Both  the  Place  Loujs  XIV.  and 
that  called  Des  Victoires  at  Paris  were  built  after  his  de- 
signs, but  have  little  at  all  remarkable,  except  it  be  that  the 
one  is  an  octagon,  and  the  other  an  oval  in  plan. 
With  abundance  of  most  lucrative  employment,  and  en- 

toying  the  personal  favour  of  a  monarch  who  was  uniformly 
avishly  profuse,  and  by  whom  many  profitable  appointments 
were  bestowed  upon  him,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Jules  Har- 
douin  was  enabled  to  amass  a  vast  fortune.  He  died  sud- 
denly  at  Marly  in  1708,  in  his  sixty-third  year,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul,  at  Paris,  where  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  him,  executed  by  the  sculptor  Coy- 
sevox. 

MANSFIELD,  a  market-town  and  parish  in  the  northern 
division  of  Broxton  wapentake,  in  the  county  of  Notting- 
ham. The  poDulation  of  the  parish  in  1831  was  9426.  The 
town  is  seated  in  a  valley  near  the  little  river  Maqn,  or 
Maun,  from  which  it  probably  takes  its  name,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  ant  lent  forest  of  Sherwood,  the  scene  of 
Robin  Hood's  chief  exploits.  [Hood,  Robin.]  Its  direct 
distance  from  Nottingham  is  12  miles  north  by  west,  and 
from  London  128  miles  north-north-west.  The  parish  church, 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  is  commodious;  the  living  is  a  vi- 
carage in  ^he  diocese  of  York  and  patronage  of  the  dean  of 
Lincoln,  producing  a  net  revenue  of  158/:  The  principal 
streets  are  paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  A  railway,  seven 
miles  in  length,  has  been  constructed  at  an  expense  of 
30,000/.,  connecting  Mansfield  with  the  Cromford  canal, 
which  is  said  to  have  proved  very  advantageous  to  the 
trading  interests  of  the  place.  There  are  some  extensive 
cotton- ni ills,  besides  manufhctories  of  hosiery  and  lace.  The 
market-day  is  Thursday,  and  the  cattle-fairs  are  held  on  the 
Sth  of  April,  10th  of  July,  and  the  second  Thursday  in 
October.  The  free  grammar-school  was  founded  by  royal 
charter  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  also  established  two  scholarships  of  1 0/.  each  at  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  for  scholars  from  this  school.  The  in- 
sufficient state  into  which  this  school  had  been  allowed  to 
fall  was  a  subject  of  general  complaint  among  the  inhabit- 
ants as  recently  as  the  ^ear  1832.  According  to  the  charter 
of  foundation  the  salaries  of  the  master  and  usher  are  to  he 
paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the  church  lands,  which  it  is  de- 
clared shall  be  distributed  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  to 
the  vicar,  two-ninths  to  the  master,  and  the  remaining  one- 
ninth  to  the  usher ;  and  it  appears  that  the  blaster's  share 
amounted  to  115/.  in  1833,  when  the  number  of  scholars, 
including  eight  boarders,  was  twenty-seven. 

In  1725  Faith  Clarksou  bequeathed  2000/.,  part  of  which 
she  directed  should  be  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  a 
charity-school  in  Mansfield,  and  the  remainder  invested  in 
lands  for  charitable  purposes.  By  a  decree  of  the  court  of 
chancer}*  in  1 743  it  was  ordered  that  a  portion  of  the  rental 
of  these  lands  should  be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
master  and  mistress  to  instruct  twenty  poor  boys  and  the 
like  number  of  girls,  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ; 
the  remainder  was  allotted  to  the  clothing  of  all  the  chil- 
dren, and  apprenticing  a  certain  number  of  the  boys.  There 
is  ample  infermation  as  to  the  crammar-school  and  the 
other  charitable  institutions  of  Mansfield,  in  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Report  of  the  Charity  Commissioners^  and  in  the  second 


volume  of  Throsby'f  e4ition  of  Thoroton's  BUtory  qf  No$^ 
tinghamshiret  4 to.,  1797. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Mansfield- Woodhouse,  a  village 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town  of  Mansfield,  two 
Roman  villas  were  discovered  by  Mr.  Rooke  in  1786;  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mansfield  numerous  coins  of  the  emperors 
Vespasian,  Constantino,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Marcuf  Aure- 
lius  have  been  found  at  different  times. 

(Horrod's  HUL  and  AntiquiUe^  qfMan^/Uidt  4to.,  1801  j 
and  Parliamentary  Pavers.) 

MANSFIELD,  WILLIAM  MURRAY.  EARt  OF. 
lord-chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench,  was  bom  at  Perth  on 
the  2nd  of  March,  1704,o.s.  Jle  was  the  fourth  son  of 
Andrew  Viscount  Stormont  At  the  age  of  three  he  was 
removed  to  London,  and  in  1719  he  was  admitted  a  king's 
scholar  at  Westminster  school.  Qn  the  I  Sth  of  Juno.  1 723, 
he  was  entered  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  where,  as  before 
at  Westminster,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  classical  * 
attainmenU.  After  taking  his  degree  of  M.A.  he  left  the 
university  in  1730,  and  after  travelling  some  time  abroad  he 
was  called  to  the  bar  in  Michaelmas  term,  1731.  In  early 
life  he  appears  to  have  associated  a  good  deal  with  the 
'  men  of  wit  about  town.*  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  him  that 
*  when  he  first  came  to  town  he  drank  champagne  with  the 
wits.' 

It  has  been  said  of  him,  as  of  other  eminent  lawyers,  that 
he  had  been  heard  to  say  that  he  never  knew  the  difference 
between  a  total  want  of  employment  and  an  income  of 
3000/.  a  year.  Put  iji  1732,  the  year  ^{\ev  his  being  callal 
to  the  bar,  it  appears  that  lie  was  engaged  in  an  important 
appeal  case;  and  in  the  two  following  years  he  was  fre- 

iuently  retained  in  similar  oases  before  the  House  of 
iords.  (Holliday's  ttfe,  p.  28.)  The  first  cause  in  the 
common-law  courts  in  which  Mr.  Murray  distinguished 
himself  was  an  action  for  criminal  conversation  brought  by 
Theophilus  Cibber  against  Mr.  Sloper.  A  sudden  attack  of 
illness  having  prevented  his  le^er  from  appearing  in  court, 
the  duty  of  conducting  the  defence  devolved  upon  him*  The 
result  brought  him  an  influx  of  business  which  at  once 
raised  his  income  from  a  few  hundreds  to  thousands.  In 
1 743  he  was  appointed  solicitor-general,  and  obtained  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  his  eloauence  and  legal 
knowledge  soon  rendered  him  very  powerrul. 

In  the  House,  Murray  and  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham)  were  op- 
posed to  each  other  as  the  best  speakers  of  their  respective 
parties.  Pitt's  attacks  on  Murray  seem  to  have  occasionally 
exceeded  the  limits  prescribed  by  modern  parliaipentary 
regulations.  *  Brilliant  and  argumentative  as  was  the  ora- 
tory of  Murray,*  says  Mr.  H.  Roscoe  (Jjives  of  Eminent 
British  Lawyers,  p.  1 80,  in  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia^  *  he  did  not 
always  possess  the  nerve  necessary  to  ward  ofif  or  to  return 
assaults  so  terrible  as  these,  and  for  the  most  part  he  bore 
in  agitated  silence  the  attacks  to  which  he  did  not  venture 
to  make  any  reply.' 

In  1754  Mr.  Murray  was  made  attorney-general,  and  in 
1756  he  received  the  appointment  of  chief-justice  of  the 
king's  bench,  and  was  immediately  created  a  peer,  by  the 
title  of  Baron  Mansfield,  of  MansQeld  in  the  county  of  Not- 
tingham. On  his  elevation  to  the  seat  of  chief-justice^  Lord 
Mansfield,  contrary  to  the  general  usage,  became  a  membeip 
of  the  cabinet. 

Few  lawyers  have  been  more  tempte4  than  Lord  Mans- 
field to  quit  their  profession  for  politics.  On  several  occa- 
sions (such  was  his  power  as  a  speaker  and  such  was 
the  opinion  entertained  of  his  abilities  by  his  party)  high 
political  office,  with  the  prospect  of  higher,  of  indeed  tne 
highest,  was  pressed  upon  his  acceptance.  But  whether  it 
was  prudence  or  a  certain  timidity  of  character  which  ap- 
peared in  him  on  man^  occasions  throughout  his  life,  that 
guided  his  conduct,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  firm  in  refusing 
all  offers  of  the  kind  and  in  adhering  to  his  profession. 
Thus  when  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  and  a  pension  of  2000/., 
with  the  reversion  of  a  valuable  post  for  his  nephew.  Lord 
Stormont,  were  offered  to  him,  and  subsequently  the 
amouiit  of  the  proposed  pension  was  raised  to  6000/.,  he 
was  firm  in  his  refusal.  'He  knew,'  says Walpole,  *  that  it 
was  safer  to  expound  laws  than  to  be  exposed  to  them} 
and  he  said  pereinptorily  at  la^t,  that  if  he  was  not  to  be 
chief-justice,  neither  would  he  any  longer  be  attomey-geno^ 
ral.'  Shortly  after  Lord  Mansfield's  proquotion  to  the 
bench,  on  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  resignation  of 
Legge,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  the  seds  pf  the  "!• 
latter  office  were  pro  tempqre  placed  in  the  hands  of  Lord 
•  ^  "^     ufgitizeci  by  vliiCJ^^^rtv- 
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Maoiiold,  and  he  wu  entrutled  by  tae  king  with  Aill  power 
Co  negotiate  on  the  lu^ect  of  a  new  administration  with  Mr. 
Pitt  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  The  same  reasons  which 
made  him  refuse  political  office  seem  to  have  induced  him 
to  decline  the  custody  of  the  great  seal  when  it  was,  upon 
more  than  one  occasion,  offered  to  him.  He  preferred  the 
purely  iudicial  office  of  chief-justice  of  the  king's  bench, 
where  he  was  safe  from  political  storms  and  the  vicissitudes 
which  they  produce.  Yet  in  that  office,  though  safe  from 
political,  he  was  not  safe  from  popular  storms.  His  political 
leanings  were  not  towards  the  popular  side ;  and  even  his 
conduct  as  a  judge,  though  now,  when  at  a  distance  from 
him  and  his  time  we  can  survey  it  with  calmness,  it  may 
appear  deserving  of  a  very  small  portion  of  the  reprehension 
heaped  on  it  by  such  writers  as  Junius,  was  at  the  time  not 
fVee  IVom  the  appearance  of  some  bias  against  popular  rights. 
The  following  passa^  from  a  speech  of  his  in  the  House  of 
Lords  gives  his  opimon  on  the  subject  of  seeking  popularity, 
for  which  he  always  entertained  a  great  contempt  '  It  has 
been  said  by  a  noble  lord  on  my  left  hand,  that  I  likewise 
am  running  the  race  of  popularity.  If  the  noble  lord  means 
by  popularity  that  applause  bestowed  by  after-times  on  good 
ana  virtuous  actions,  I  have  lon^  been  struggling  in  that 
race,  to  what  purpose  all-trying  time  can  alone  determine; 
but  if  the  noble  lord  means  that  mushroom  popularity  that 
is  raised  without  merit  and  lost  without  a  crime,  he  is  much 
mistaken  in  his  opinion.  I  defy  the  noble  lord  to  point  out 
a  single  action  in  my  life,  where  the  popularity  of  the  times 
ever  nad  the  smallest  influence  on  my  determinations.  I 
thank  God,  I  have  a  more  permanent  and  steady  rule  for 
my  conduct—the  dictates  of  my  own  heart  Those  that 
have  foregone  that  pleasing  adviser,  and  given  up  their 
mmds  to  be  the  slaves  of  every  popular  impulse,  I  sincerely 
pity ;  I  pity  them  still  more,  if  tneir  vanity  leads  them  to 
mistake  the  shouts  of  a  mob  for  the  trumpet  of  fame.  Ex- 
perienoe  might  inform  them,  that  manv,  who  have  been 
saluted  with  the  huxzas  of  a  crowd  one  oav,  have  received 
their  execrations  the  next ;  and  many  who,  by  the  popu- 
larity of  their  times,  have  been  hdd  up  as  spotless  patriots, 
have  nevertheless  appeared  upon  the  historian's  page,  when 
truth  has  triumphed  over  delusion,  the  assassins  of  liberty. 
Why,  then,  the  noble  lord  can  think  that  I  am  ambitious  of 
present  popularity,  that  relic  of  folly  and  shadow  of  renown, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  determine.'  (Pari,  Hist,,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  977.) 

In  the  cases  of  the  trials  of  the  publishers  of  Junius's 
letter  to  the  king,  Lord  Mansfield  incurred  much  popular 
odium  by  laying  down  the  doctrine  that  the  fact,  not  the 
law,  was  what  the  jury  had  to  consider.  In  the  trial  of 
Woodfall,  Lord  Mansfield,  in  his  summing  up,  directed 
the  jury, '  that  the  printing  and  sense  of  the  paper  were 
alone  what  the  jury  had  to  consider  of.*  (State  Trials,  voL 
xx„  p.  900.) 

In  the  case  of  Wilkes,  which  occurred  in  the  same  year. 
Lord  Mansfield  remained  firm  to  his  former  opinion,  and  in 
allusion  to  the  odium  which  he  had  incurred  in  consequence, 
thus  expressed  himself:  *  I  honour  the  king  and  respect 
the  people ;  but  many  things,  acquired  by  the  favour  of 
either,  are,  in  my  account,  not  worth  ambition.  I  wish 
popularity,  but  it  is  that  popularity  which  follows,  not  that 
which  is  run  after.  It  is  that  ponularity  which,  sooner  or 
later,  never  fails  to  do  justice  to  tne  pursuit  of  noble  ends 
by  noble  means.  I  will  not  do  that  which  my  conscience 
tells  me  is  wrong,  upon  this  occasion,  to  gain  the  huizas  of 
thousands,  or  the  daily  praise  of  all  the  papers  which  come 
Orom  the  press:  I  will  not  avoid  doing  what  I  think  is 
right,  thouffh  it  should  draw  on  me  the  whole  artillery  of 
libels,  all  that  falsehood  and  malice  ctTn  invent  or  the  cre- 
dulity of  a  deluded  populace  can  swallow.  I  can  say  with 
a  great  magistrate,  upon  an  occasion  and  under  circum- 
stances not  unlike,  **  Ego  hoc  animo  semper  fui,  ut  invidiam 
virtute  partam,  gloriam,  baud  infamiam,  putarem.*'  * 

In  the  famous  riots  of  1 780,  Lord  Mansfield*s  house  in 
Bloomsbury  Square  was  attacked  and  set  fire  to  by  the 
populace.  The  walls  were  all  that  were  left  of  it  His 
library  of  books  and  MSS.,  his  private  papers,  pictures, 
furniture,  and  other  valuables  were  all  consumed.  Though 
the  treasury,  in  pursuance  of  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, applied  for  the  particulars  and  amount  of  his  loss, 
with  a  view  to  compensation,  his  lordship  declined  returning 
any  account  of  his  loss,  lest,  he  said  in  his  letter  to  the 
Treasury,  *  it  might  seem  a  claim  or  expectation  of  being  in- 
demnified.' 

Aft«r  having  pretided  for  upwards  of  32  years  in  the 


court  of  king's  bench,  he  retired  firom  Ida  oAe*  m  IT«1 
He  died  on  the  20th  of  March,  1 799,  in  the  69th  j«v  «f  ^^ 
age.  He  left  no  issue. '  The  earldom  of  MaoalWIit  wL'» 
^as  granted  to  him  in  1776,  descended  to  his  twfhmm,  Xm- 
count  8 torment 

Lord  Mansfield's  judicial  character  stands  high.  H» 
acute  and  powerful  intellect  enabled  him  to  take  a  cksr 
and  comprehensive  view  of  every  case.  The  depth  U  L« 
legal  learning  has  been  questioned ;  pvohahl/  aot  wiikMX 
reason.  And  this  want  of  depth,  ifcnnring  tf  i«  ksis 
existed,  may  account  for  his  sometimes  makiof  lav  insSaiJ 
of  expoundhig  it— a  thing  sometimes  uittfaidalhle  m  a 
judge;  and  though  extremely  difficult  to  da  «^  mammr  to 
do  ill  or  indifferently  than  to  unravel  and  set  lorth  m  lii]»^- 
ous  order  a  large  and  confused  mass  of  law  ^ready  rsM>n^ 
on  a  given  subiect:  which  suggests  the  refWctio^  thai 
though  that  judge  who  is  the  profbundesl  lawyer  «•£  W 
the  most  competent  to  make  law,  at  least  to  kaim  whsa  a 
is  necessary  to  make  it,  yet  those  judges  who  an  tht  laart 
profound  lawyers,  and  consequently  the  ka«t  ahlrip  mf 
when  law  needs  to  be  made,  will  be  the  most  hksiy  to  evttAv 
the  difficulty  of  elucidating  the  old  law  by  making  b«w. 
This  is  matter  of  every-day  experience  lo  lawyers  Ijid 
Mansfield's  judicial  legislation  has  been  imo«  tutrmmHt 
in  some  branches  of  commercial  law.  In  the  law  «f  ml 
property  he  was  less  successful.  For  example.  hM  to  mi  mi 
m  tne  case  of  Perrin  v.  Blake,  which  involvM  an  allvauoa 
in  the  old  established  rules  of  law,  particuUriy  as  i^viii 
what  is  called  the  rule  in  Shelley's  case,  was  rnvnod  la  ike 
Exchequer  Chamber-  (Feame's  ConttrngemS  Remaimdtrt^ 
p.  1 68 ;  and  Dougl.,  liep,,  329  or  343  of  3rd  editna.  in  mmt.i 

In  reviewing  the  character  of  Lord  MaoaAdd,  hm  pnao* 
pies  of  toleration  in  matters  of  religHMi.  which  he  ■■a- 
tained  both  in  parliament  and  on  the  bench*  oog ht  not  w  W 
forgotten. 

(Lf/e  qf  Lord  Mamfieli,  by  Henry  Roseoe»  J^f^  Bif^ 
rister  at  Law,  in  Dr.  Lardner's  Cabmet  (ydoptedta,} 

MANSLAUGHTER.    rMuRiwa.J 

MANSOURA.    [EoYPT.] 

MANTEGNA,  ANDREA*  was boniat  Padna,  in  lUL 
His  parents  were  persons  in  humble  life.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear under  what  circumstances  or  at  what  age  be  becanr  • 
pupil  of  Francesco  Squarioone,  who  was  ao  struck  wiih  k> 
talents  that  he  adopted  him  as  his  son.  On  Aadrsa  i 
rying  a  daughter  of  Jacopo  Bellini,  Sqitaricaoe*s 
titer,  the  latter  was  offended,  and  censured  lus  jnpi' 
much  as  he  had  befure  praised  him ;  hot  them  ocqmu«» 
being  in  many  instances  well  founded,  only  tended  te  k.a 
improvement,  which  was  further  promoted  br  the  Iranf  j 
advice  of  the  brothers  Gentile  and  Giovanni  Bellua. 

His  chief  residence  and  his  school  were  at  BCantoa,  vhfc*« 
he  settled  under  the  patronage  of  the  marqua  Lods^T-a 
Gonzaga,  but  worked  occasionally  at  other  plaeea,  cmnaD} 
Rome.  There  are  several  of  his  oilpaintings  in  liaaffca 
His  master-piece,  the  picture  Delia  Vittoriap  which  w«»  ^ 
the  Oratorio  de'  Padri  di  S.  Filippo,  was  taken  hy  ^m 
French  and  placed  in  the  Louvre.  We  are  not  crrci.^ 
where  it  now  is.  M.  FuseU,  who  saw  it  in  the  Locr««. 
speaks  of  it  in  the  highest  terms.  Few  of  th»  painter** 
works  now  remain,  and  most  of  them  hat«  been  much  in- 
jured. One  of  his  greatest  and  most  ctiebiatrd  worka^ 
'  The  Triumph  of  Julius  Caesar,'  was  part  of  the  rich  cal^ 
of  paintings  that  belonged  to  the  Gonaaga  &miW.  which  wm 
purchased  by  Kin^  Charies  L  for  80,000i.  ThWthe  grev«rt 
and  most  esteemed  work  of  Mantegna,  oonsistiag  of  niar  ^^ 
tures,  each  9  feet  high  and  9  feet  wide,  ia  now  at  Hasffca 
Court.  Unhappily  it  was  coarsely  painted  over  by  Licvcn^, 
in  the  time  of  William  lU.  « TheTriumph  of  ScipMx'  putW 
in  black  and  white,  and  in  admirable  preaervaiaao.  n  a  u^ 

Eossession  of  Sir  George  Vivyan.  The  earl  of  fcabmsj 
as  a  picture  by  Mantegna,  representing  Judith  n.^  i^ 
head  of  Holofemes ;  and  in  the  British  Museum  th«f*  m 
an  admirable  drawing  in  bistre  touched  with  «htta«  m- 
presenting  the  dominion  of  the  vices  over  the  vutai^  • 
counterpart  to  Mantegna*s  picture  in  the  gaUerr  of  ih* 
Louvre  (No.  1107),  representing  the  vices  expelM  kir  Uw 
virtues.  It  is  not  probable  that  he  painted  many  cai^^rt 
pictures,  his  time  being  so  much  occupied  by  laryr  wort* 
and  engraving:  though  not  the  inventor  of  thjs  an»  W  «w 
the  first  engraver  of  his  time ;  the  series  of  plate*  caen»< 
by  bis  own  band  exceeds  fifty.  Mantegna  died  in  llsu.  at 
the  age  of  74.  (Pilkington  and  Fnmiu  nutwrnj  %' 
Ptxintere;  Waagen's  Arte  and  JrtieU  m  St^gimU^ 
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MANTELLIA,  a  generic  name  proposed  by  Parkinson 
{Org,  Remains)  for  certain  alcyoniform  fossils  of  the 
chalk.  M.  Bron^iart  has  established  the  use  of  this  word 
for  certain  cycadiform  plants,  to  which  Dr.  Buckland  has 
applied  the  title  of  Cycadeoidea.  The  specimens  are  chiefly 
found  in  the  oolite  of  the  Isle  of  Portland,  but  one  (M.  cy- 
lindrioa)  occurs  in  the  lias  of  Luneville,  according  to  M. 
Voltz.  The  stem  of  these  plants  is  cylindrical  or  spheeroi- 
dal,  and  covered  With  transverse  impressions  of  leaf  bases. 
The  internal  structure  resembles  Cycas.  (Buckland,  in 
Geol  Trans,,  1828.) 
MANTES.    [Seine  Bt  Oise.] 

MA'NTIDiE,  a  family  of  Orthopterous  insects,  the  species 
of  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the  following  characters : 
—Head  exposed  (not  hidden  by  the  thorax),  furnished  with 
three  ocelli,  or  simple  eyes,  beside  the  ordinary  pair  of  com- 
pound eyes ;  palpi  shor^  slender,  and  cylindrical ;  antennse 
generally  setaceous,  but  sometimes  pectinated ;  short  in  the 
females  and  long  in  the  males ;  body  elongated ;  the  thorax 
usually  very  long,  often  dilated  at  the  sides  and  dentate ; 
sbdomen  long,  and  with  the  terminal  segment  small  in  the 
male  sex,  more  or  less  dilated,  and  with  this  terminal  seg- 
ment large  in  the  females;  the  apex  furnished  with  two  small 
appendages ;  legs  long ;  the  four  posterior  legs  slender,  the 
tuterior  legs  with  the  coxsb  very  laree  and  elongated ;  the 
femora  also  very  large,  dilated,  and  furnished  with  a  double 
series  of  spines  on  the  under  side,  between  which  (when  the 
animal  is  in  a  state  of  repose)  the  tibis  are  placed :  the 
tibim  are  rather  abort,  armed  with  spines,  and  having  a 
strong  spine  at  the  apex,  which  is  recurved ;  tarsi  usually 
five-jointed,  but  in  some  species  the  posterior  tarsi  have  only 
three  joints ;  wings  horizontally  folded  when  at  rest 

The  principal  genera  contained  in  this  family  are : — He^ 
ieronyiarsus,  Eremiaphila,  and  Mantis.  The  species  of 
the  first  of  these  three  genera  are  readily  distinguished  by 
there  being  only  three  joints  to  the  posterior  tarsi,  there  be- 
ing five  joints  to  the  tarsi  in  all  the  species  comprised  in 
the  remaining  two  genera«  In  the  genus  Eremiaphila^  the 
palpi  are  obtusely  pointed,  and  the  head  is  partially  enve- 
loped in  the  thorax ;  the  two  posterior  pairs  of  legs  are  long 
and  slender,  and  the  thighs  are  sometimes  terminated  by  a 
small  spine ;  the  penultimate  segment  of  the  abdomen  is 
fui;nished  with  two  spines  in  the  females.  The  elytra  and 
wings  are  always  very  short.  The  genus  Mantis  (as  now 
restricted)  is  distinguished  from  the  last  by  the  head  being 
free,  the  palpi  very  slender  and  almost  pointed,  and  the 
wings  as  long  as  the  body,  or  nearly  so ;  the  penultimate 
segment  of  the  abdomen  is  never  fUmished  with  spines. 


ICMtbtoogrtodiS.  (Un.) 

'  The  Mantidtt  are  found  in  aU  warm  oountries,  are  exceed- 
ingly numerouti  and  rematkablt  fbr  the  gvottiquo  forma 
^      P.a,No.900. 


which  thejr  usually  assume.  Their  resemblance  to  a  portion 
of  a  plant  is  often  so  great,  that  it  is  only  by  their  motions 
they  can  be  discovered.  The  names  religiosa,  precaria 
sancta,  &c.,  have  been  applied  to  certain  species  on  account 
of  a  peculiarity  in  theur  habits— that  of  erecting  the  thorax 
at  an  angle  with  the  body,  and  placing  together  the  large 
fore-legs,  like  the  hands  of  a  person  when  at  prayer;  in 
this  position  they  will  sometimes  remain  perfectly  motion- 
less for  several  hours.  Their  food  consists  of  flies  and  other 
insects,  which  they  are  exceedingly  dexterous  in  catching 
by  means  of  their  fore-legs ;  the  prey  is  held  by  the  fore- 
leg by  bending  back  the  tibia  against  the  femur;  the  op- 
posing surfaces  of  these  two  portions  of  the  legs  being 
covered  with  spines,  enables  them  to  retain  their  prey  in 
this  manner,  and  to  convey  it  to  the  mouth. 

The  eggs  are  deposited  by  the  female  Mantis  upn  plants, 
and  are  covered  by  a  glutinous  substance,  which  soon  be- 
comes hard  and  forms  a  kind  of  case,  in  which  they  are 
arranged  in  a  symmetrical  manner.  The  form  of  the  case 
varies  according  to  the  species.  The  young,  when  hatched, 
resemble  the  parents,  except  in  size  and  in  being  destitute 
of  wings. 

Mantis  gongylodes  has  been  selected  to  illustrate  a  com- 
mon form  of  the  insects  of  the  present  family.  This  species 
inhabits  the  East  Indies,  and  when  alive  is  most  probably 
of  a  green  colour.  The  female  is  about  four  inches,  and 
the  male  is  about  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length. 

MANTINEIA  was  situated  in  the  east  part  of  Arcadia, 
in  an  elevated  plain  of  considerable  extent,  which  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  plain  of  Orchomenus,  and  on 
the  south  by  that  of  Tegea.  [Arcadia.]  The  inhabitants 
of  Mantineia  originally  dwelt  in  four  or  five  separate  dis- 
tricts (Xen.,  HelL,  v.  2, }  7 ;  Strabo,  p.  337) ;  but  were  after- 
wards collected  into  one  city.  The  Mantineans  had  a 
democratical  form  of  government,  and  were  closely  con- 
nected with  Argos.  Their  political  constitution,  which 
appears  to  have  been  partly  firamed  by  Nicodromos,  a  friend 
of  Diagoras  of  Melos,  has  received  great  praise  firom  Po- 
lybius  and  iElian.  (Pol.,  vi,  p.  487,  C.  (Casaubon) ;  Ml,  ii. 
22,  23.)  Their  form  of  government  and  their  connection 
with  Argos  led  them  to  oppose  the  Lacedemonian  interests. 
In  B.C.  418  they  fbrmed  an  alliance  with  Elis  and  Argos 
against  Sparta,  but  were  entirely  defeated  and  obliged  to 
sue  for  peace.  (Thucvd.,  v.  64-74,  81.) 

In  B.C.  385,  the  Spartans,  suspecting  the  designs  of  the 
Mantineans,  commandednhem  to  destroy  the  walls  of  their 
city ;  and  on  their  refusing  to  do  so,  the  Spartans  sent  an 
army  against  the  place,  under  the  command  of  Agesipolis. 
Agesipol  is  took  Mantineia  by  diverting  the  course  of  the  river 
Ophis,  which  flowed  through  the  city,  and  thereby  causing 
an  inundation,  which  undermined  the  walls.  (Xen.,  HeU., 
V.  2,  $  1-7 ;  Paus.,  viil  8,  }  5 ;  Died.  xv.  5.)  The  city  was 
then  destroyed  by  the  Spartans,  the  inhabitants  compelled 
to  live  apart  in  four  hamlets,  as  in  antient  times,  and  the 
form  of  government  changed  to  an  aristocracy.  After  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  the  Mantineans  again  rebuilt  their  city ; 
and  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  their  town  that  the  battle  was 
fought,  B.C.  362,  between  the  Spartans  and  Thebans,  in 
which  Epaminondas  fell.  Mantineia,  in  later  times,  joined 
the  AohsBan  league ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  massacre  of 
a  garrison  of  Achflsaiis,  who  had  been  placed  in  the  town  at 
the  reouest  of  the  inhabitants,  the  city  was  attacked  and 
taken  by  the  Achsoant  in  connection  with  Antigonus  Doson, 
who  sold  all  the  male  population  as  slaves.  In  honour  of 
Antigonus,  the  name  of  the  city  was  changed  to  Amigoneia, 
which  it  retained  till  the  time  of  Hadrian,  who  restored  its 
original  name.  (Paus.,  viii.  8,  $  6.)  Pausanias,  who  visited 
this  city  in  the  second  century,  describes  it  as  a  large  and 
flourishing  place,  and  has  devoted  a  considerable  part  of  his 
eighth  book  to  a  description  of  its  works  of  art 

The  ruins  of  Mantineia,  now  called  Paknpoit,  are  still 
considerable.  Colonel  Leake  says, '  The  circuit  of  the  walls 
is  entire,  with  the  exeeption  of  a  space  of  four  or  five  towers 
on  the  eastern  side ;  in  no  place  are  there  more  than  three 
courses  of  masonry  existing  above  the  ground ;  and  this 
height  is  so  uniform,  that  one  cannot  but  believe  that  the 
remainder  of  the  works  was  constructed  in  sun-baked 
bricks,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  when  Agesipolis,  by 
means  of  the  little  river  Ophis,  which  flowed  through  the 
city,  made  an  inundation,  which  submerged  the  foundation, 
and  effected  a  breach  in  the  superstructure.  The  facing 
only  of  the  work  is  constructed  with  large  wrought  stones, 
put  together  without  oemeut ;  the  middle  being  filled,  up 
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with  a  rubble  of  broken  stones  mixed  with  mortar;  the 
inner  lining  was  2  feet  thick,  the  outer  4  feet,  the  rubble 
4  feet— total  10  feet.  The  form  of  the  city  was  slightly  el- 
liptical, and  about  equal  to  a  circle  of  1250  vards  in  diame- 
ter, or  2i  miles  in  circumference.  The  number  of  towers,  if 
I  reckoned  right,  is  U8,  the  curtains  are  generally  about 
80  feet  long,  the  towers  23  feet  in  the  face  and  1 3  in  the 
flanks.  There  are  ten  gates,  the  approach  to  which  was 
carefully  defended.  The  entire  circuit  of  the  walls  is  pro- 
tected by  a  wet  ditch,  formed  by  a  small  stream,  which  flows 
in  from  the  east,  and,  embracmg  the  city  so  as  to  make  it 
an  island,  flows  westward  from  the  opposite  extremity.' 
{TraveU  in  the  Morea,  i.,  p.  103-105.) 

MA'NTOVA,  DELEGAZIONE  DI,  a  province  of  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Verona  and  Rovigo,  on  the  north  by  Brescia  and  the 
southern  bank  of  the  lake  of  Garda,  on  the  west  by  Brescia 
and  Cremona,  and  on  the  south  by  the  duchies  of  Modena 
and  Parma.    The  province  of  Mantova  is  entirely  in  the 

freat  plain  of  Lombardy,  and  forms  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
*o.  It  extends  on  both  banks  of  that  river,  a  part,  though 
only  a  small  one,  lying  on  the  south  bank.  The  other 
rivers  of  tlie  territory  of  Mantova  are  the  Mincio  and  the 
Oglio,  both  affluents  of  the  Po.  The  Mincio  issues  out  of 
the  lake  of  Garda  at  Peschiera,  and  for  about  ten  miles 
marks  Uie  limits  between  Verona  and  Mantova,  after  which 
it  flows  across  the  territory  of  the  latter,  forms  the  lagoon 
in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the  city  of  Mantua,  and  then 
enters  the  Po  below  Govemolo.  The  length  of  the  pro- 
vince from  north  to  south  is  about  36  miles,  and  its  breadth 
is  about  32  miles:  the  population,  in  1837,  was  257,234, 
distributed  in  17  districts,  13  of  which  are  north  of  the  Po, 
viz.  Mantova,  Ostiglia,  Roverbella,  Volta,  Castiglion  delle 
Stiviero,  Ca&telgoffredo,  Asola,  Canneto,  Morgaria,  Borgo- 
forte,  Boszolo,  Sabbionetta,  Viadana ;  and  four  south  of  the 
Po,  namely,  Gonzaga,  Revere,  Sermide,  and  Suzzara.  There 
is  no  town  of  any  importance  except  the  capital 

The  territory  of  Mantova  is  noted  for  its  fertility.  It  con- 
tains numerous  flne  meadows  well  adapted  for  the  grazing 
of  cattle,  which  are  irrigated  by  numerous  streams  and 
canals;  vines  and  mulberry-trees  also  abound.  Landed 
property  in  very  valuable  in  this  district,  which  labours  how- 
ever under  two  disadvantages,  namely,  the  danger  of  the 
inundations  of  the  Po,  to  prevent  which  the  dykes  and  gates 
are  kept  in  constant  repair  at  a  great  expense,  and  the  un- 
wholesomeness  of  the  air  in  summer. 

MA'NTOVA  (or  MANTUA),  the  Town  of.  is  on  an 
island  about  Ave  miles  in  circumference,  in  the  middle  of  a 
lagoon  formed  by  the  Mincio,  and  is  joined  to  the  mainland 
by  causewavs,  the  shortest  of  which  is  about  1000  feet  in 
length.  Tne  town  and  its  approaches  are  regularly  forti- 
fied, and  it  is  considered  the  strongest  fortress  of  Italy.  The 
town  is  well  built,  with  wide  streets  and  squares,  and  con- 
tains many  handsome  structures.  The  principal  buildings 
are — 1.  The  cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  in  Italy,  with  many 
excellent  paintings,  chiefly  by  pupils  of  Giulio  Romano.  2. 
The  church  of  St.  Andrea,  raised  bv  the  architect  Leon  Bat- 
tista  Alberti,  of  Florence,  and  adorned  with  paintings  by 
Giulio  Romano  and  his  pupils,  and  with  the  mausolea  of  seve- 
ral distinguished  persons,  the  painter  Mant^na,  the  sculptor 
Sperandio,  the  botanist  Donate,  the  poet  Can telmi.  the  phi- 
losopher Pomponacio,  and  other  illustrious  Mantuans.  Giulio 
Romano  himself,  who,  as  painter,  architect,  and  engineer, 
has  enriched  Mantua  with  numerous  works  of  art,  is  buried 
in  the  church  of  Su  Bamaba,  but  the  tombstone,  with  an 
inscription  over  his  grave,  has  been  obliterated  in  recoo- 
struct  ing  the  church.  The  house  of  GiuUo  Romano,  built 
by  himself,  is  still  standing.  3.  The  church  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, rich  in  paintings.  4.  The  public  library  and  museum : 
the  sculpture  gallery,  although  httle  noticed,  is  next  in 
value  to  those  or  Rome,  Florence,  and  Naples ;  the  library 
contains  80,000  printed  volumes  and  many  M8S.  5.  The 
ducal  palace,  an  old,  vast,  irregular  structure,  partly  re- 
built by  Giulio  Romano,  with  some  good  paintings,  which 
have  been  much  injured  during  the  various  sieges  and  inva- 
sions which  Mantna  has  undergone.  The  portraits  of  the 
antient  dukes  of  Maatua  were  bespattered  with  lime  in  1 797 
by  the  political  fanatics  of  that  time,  who  testified  in  this 
manner  their  hatred  of  princes.  6.  The  gates  and  bridges  of 
Mantua,  especially  the  gate  dei  Mulini,  by  Giulio  Romano. 
7.  A  palace  outside  of  the  town,  called  '  of  the  T,'  becaose 
tome  say  it  it  built  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  that  letter, 
irfailst  othen  pretend  thai  the  MOM  it  dartTed  ftom  th- 


lect  word  ^ejetto,*  which  means  a  drain  for  the  nnrshy 
waters  with  which  the  ground  was  encumbered.  This 
structure  was  originally  intended  for  stables  for  the  dakes 
Gonzaga,  but  under  the  direction  of  Giulio  Romano  it  grc  v 
into  a  vast  palace.  The  same  artist,  with  his  disciple^ 
painted  the  apartments,  one  of  which  is  called  the  Hall  lA 
the  Giants,  and  c>ontains  a  representation  of  the  defi»t  of 
that  mythological  race  by  Jupiter. 

Two  miles  from  Mantua  is  the  village  of  Pictote,  wbirh  a 
vague  tradition  reports  to  be  the  same  as  Andes,  Virgil's 
birthplace.  The  dukes  of  Mantua  had  a  palace  here,  called 
La  Yirgiliana,  which  still  exists,  though  much  dilapidated. 

The  town  of  Mantua  contains  about  25,000  inhabitants, 
independent  of  the  garrison.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  a 
lyceum  and  a  gymnasium.  In  1833  the  proxnnce  contained 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  elementary  schools  for  male  chil- 
dren, and  ninety-seven  for  females.  (Serristori,  8a^:gfo 
Siatistico.)  The  Jews,  who  are  several  thousands  in  nmn 
ber  in  Mantua,  have  their  own  schools  and  a  house  of  in- 
dustry supj^rted  by  themselves. 

The  origm  of  Mantua  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  the  ante* 
Roman  times.  Virgil  (J^n.,  x.  201)  boasts  of  its  Etrukcaa 
origin,  its  former  power,  and  says  it  was  inhabited  by  three 
different  races;  and  Pliny  the  elder  (iii.  Id)  observes  that 
it  was  the  onlv  relic  of  the  Transpadane  Etruscans,  from 
whom  it  passed  into  the  power  of  the  Conomani  Ganls.  and 
afterwards  became  subject  to  Rome  with  the  rest  of  Ctsal- 
pine  Gaul. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  emoire  it  was  tnceessivcly 
subject  to  the  Goths,  the  Longobards,  the  Franks,  and  the 
German  emperors.  In  the  twelfth  century  it  asserted  its 
fVeedom  as  an  independent  municipality,  like  the  oth«r 
Lombard  cities,  but  afterwards  became  subject  to  native 
tyrants  or  usurpers.  The  remaining  history  of  Mantua  u 
given  under  Gonza^qa. 

MANTUA.    [Lombardy;  Mantova.] 

MANU  (a  word  which  implies  *  rational,'  from  moi 
to  *  understand*),  according  to  a  judicious  Hinda  fictaocu 
was  the  son  or  grandson  or  the  creating  deihr  BrahmS,  the 
first  of  rational  beings,  and  the  progenitor  or^mankind,  who 
thence  are  called  MSnavds,  or  Manuj^  (offspring  of  Manu). 
To  this  primeval  sage,  the  father  of  the  human  race,  vod 
consequently  their  patriarchal  ruler  and  legislator,  is  s»- 
crib^  a  celebratcMl  system  of  religious  and  civil  law,  wbkh 
in  the  beginning  of  time  was  revealed  to  him  by  Brahml,  and 
has  been  nanded  down  by  tradition  to  the  present  age.  In 
other  words,  the  Sanskrit  work  now  extant,  and  indisrriiai- 
nately  called  Smriti  (tradition),  or  MSnavadharmaslatrt 
(the  Institute^  of  Manu),  is  deemed  bv  the  Hindus  not  cnh 
the  oldest  but  at  the  same  time  the  nohest  text  after  the 
Vedas.  Before  these  pretensions  of  the  sacred  code  to  sa- 
tiquity  and  authority  can  be  duly  appreciated,  it  wiU  b* 
convenient  to  state  its  contents,  and  to  point  out  the  leading 
features  of  a  system  at  once  so  comprehensive  and  so  oon- 
plicated  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  dwell  upon  its 
particular  precepts  without  entering  fully  into  the  labyrioth 
of  Hindu  religion  and  ceremonies.  The  work  is  divvied 
into  the  twelve  following  chapters :— L,  On  the  creation ;  u. 
On  education,  or  on  the  first  order ;  iii..  On  marriage,  or  oa 
the  second  order ;  iv..  On  economics  and  private  morals ; 
v.,  On  diet,  purification,  and  women ;  vi..  On  devotion,  or 
on  the  third  and  fourth  orders ;  vii..  On  government,  or  oo 
the  military  class;  viii..  On  judicature,  and  on  law,  orivate 
and  criminal ;  ix..  On  the  commercial  and  servile  classes ; 
Xm  On  the  mixed  classes,  and  on  time  of  distress ;  xi.  On 
penance  and  expiation ;  xiL,  On  transmigration  and  final 
oeatitude. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  the  first  or  last  chapter;  th«  finx 
is  occupied  with  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  th«  whole 
code,  and  with  a  problem  of  cosmogony,  in  acoordancw  with 
the  wild  and  fimciAil  conceptions  of  Hindu  metaphyska  and 
natural  philosophy ;  the  twclAh  chapter  contains  a  detailed 
system  of  metempsychosis  and  final  punishmanta,  closely 
connected  with  the  institutes  of  temporal  taw.  It  is  obriovs 
that  either  a  strict  order  in  the  arrangement  of  the  judical 
code  has  been  neglected,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  the  no- 
narchical  and  civu  laws  (viL-xL)  have  purposely  been  sm- 
reted  from  the  general  duties  contained  in  the  first  half  of 
the  work.  These  for  the  most  part  are  of  a  raligions  cha- 
racter, being  engrafted  on  the  most  rigid  distinction  of  cmsie, 
and  therefore  totally  dependent  upon  the  hierarchtcml  roiee 
of  the  first  order,  by  which  even  the  minutest  actions  of  tba 
'  ^  oUssaa  are  inTanably  to  be  regulated.    Withovt 
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entering  into  the  mass  of  forma  ities  and  customs  by  which 
the  main  structure  of  the  Brahminical»  and  in  fact  of  every 
hierarchy  is  largely  cemented,  and  into  those  generally  ab- 
surd and  often  ridiculous  ceremonies  inculcated  upon  the 
diflf^rent  branches  of  society,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark 
that  they  were  evidently  congenial  to  the  religious  preju- 
dices, and  to  the  habits  and  disposition  of  the  Hindus,  and 
that  most  of  them  had  long  been  sanctioned  when  the  sacred 
code  was  promulgated.    This  is  expressly  asserted  by  the 
author  himself^  who  professes  to  give  the  system  of  law  in 
its  full  extent*  and  the  immemorial  customs  of  the  four 
cissses,  adding  that  immemorial  custom  is  transcendent 
law,  approved  in  sacred  scripture,  and  that  holy  sages  have 
embraced    good    usages  long  established.    lue  principal 
duties  of  the  fbur  classes  in  general  are  stated  as  follows : — 
To  the  first,  or  sacerdotal  order,  the  supreme  ruler  as- 
signed the  duty  of  reading  the  Vedia,  and  of  teaching  it ;  of 
giving  advice  to  kings,  of  sacrificing  and  of  assisting  others 
to  sacrifice,  of  giving  alms  and  of  receiving  gifts,  of  pro- 
moting justice  on  earth,  and  of  procuring  happiness  here- 
after ;  in  short,  a  Brahmin  must  ever  be  intent  on  divine 
worship,  devotion,  austerity,  and  abstinence.    It  is  only  in 
case  of  need  that  he  is  allowed  to  support  himself  by  tillage 
or  traffic,  but  never  by  service  for  hire.    Although  he  is  by 
right  the  chief  of  the  whole  creation,  and,  whether  learned 
or  ignorant,  must  be  revered  as  a  powerful  divinity,  never- 
theless he  should  constantly  shun  worldly  honour,  and  rather 
seek  disrespect  and  poverty. 

Tlie  Kshatriya,  or  military  class,  is  bound  to  defend  the 
people,  to  read  the  Veda,  to  sacrifice  and  to  give  alms ;  the 
Vaifiya  caste  to  cultivate  land,  to  keep  herds  and  fiocks  of 
cattle,  to  carry  on  trade,  to  lend  at  interest,  to  sacrifice,  to 
read  the  scriptures,  and  to  bestow  presents.  The  business 
of  the  fbmrth,  or  Sudra  class,  is  only  to  serve  the  three  upper 
orders,  and  chiefiy  the  Brahmins. 

Now  in  these  four  classes,  which  may  be  called  the  pillars 
of  Hinda  society,  those  only  who  are  bom  of  wives  equal 
in  caste  are  to  be  considered  as  of  the  same  class  with 
their  fothers.  But  by  intermixture  and  marriage  with 
women  who  ought  not  to  be  married,  and  by  the  omis- 
sion of  prescribed  duties,  a  great  number  of  impure  classes 
have  been  formed,  which  in  their  turn  are  obliged  to 
perform  strictly  the  special  rules  and  obligations  enjoined 
on  their  easte,  or  else  they  will  sink  to  a  still  lower  degree 
in  the  scale  of  human  society.  These  mixed  classes  arc 
enumerated  at  large  in  the  tenth  chapter,  and  prove  a  far 
advanced  state  of  civilisation  by  the  very  great  variety  of  pro- 
fessions which  they  exhibit  But  as  even  the  aboriginal 
tribes  and  the  inhabitants  of  adjacent  countries  are  asserted 
to  have  graduallv  sprung  from  the  same  source,  we  need 
scarcely  remark  that  the  institution  of  caste  carried  to  this 
extent  must  be  altogether  imaginary ;  and  moreover  that  a 
system  of  law  founded  on  these  vague  and  fanciful  princi- 
ples must  be  a  partial  and  almost  degrading  one.  Hence 
the  punishments,  consisting  of  pecuniary  fines  and  confisca- 
tion of  property,  of  mutilation  of  the  body,  and  death,  of  exile 
and  loss  of  caste  (which  is  deemed  moral  death),  are  in- 
flicted according  to  the  privileges  of  the  different  classes ; 
in  general  these  punishments  are  shght  and  trifling  for 
the  highest  order,  but  dreadfully  severe  and  cruel  for  the 
same  crimes  when  committed  by  an  individual  of  inferior 
caste.  Thus  a  soldier  who  defames  a  priest  shall  be  fined  a 
hundred  panas,  a  merchant  a  hundred  and  fifty,  but  a  me- 
chanic or  servile  man  shall  be  whipped ;  and  while  the 
slaying  of  a  Sudra  by  a  man  of  the  sacerdotal  class  is  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  the  killing  of  a  cat  or  dog,  the  murder  of 
a  Brahmin  is  an  inexpiable  crime,  and  he  who  barely  as- 
saults a  priest  with  intention  to  hurt  him  shall  be  whirled 
abont  for  a  century  in  a  place  of  future  punishment,  which 
is  described  as  '  a  dark  helL' 

AVith  regard  to  the  penal  provisions  of  the  criminal  law 
we  shall  only  observe  that  in  most  of  them  the  principle  of 
retaliation  has  been  sanctioned;  for  instance,  whoever 
breaks  a  dam  or  sluice,  by  which  an  inundation  would  be 
caused  (Buchanan,  Mysore^  i.  4),  shall  be  drowned;  an 
adulterer  shall  be  burned  on  an  iron  bed ;  a  cu^purse  is  to 
lose  two  fingers,  and  *  with  whatever  limb  a  thief  commits 
the  offence,  even  that  limb  shall  the  king  amputate*  (viii. 
334 ;  ix.  873,  ft.).  Nevertheless  most  of  the  punishments 
may  be  commuted  for  pecuniary  fines ;  and  in  case  a  tem- 
poral chastisement  proves  unavailing,  threats  of  Aiture  pain 
are  often  held  out.  A  priest  may  by  muttering  impreca- 
tions and  holy  charms  chastise  those  who  injure  him>  with- 


out complaining  to  the  king.  In  short  the  first  part  of  the 
sacred  code  is  entirely  what  we  should  call  hieratical. 
This  character  is  apparent  not  only  in  its  inflexible  severity 
where  religion  and  its  ministers  are  concerned,  and  the 
well-calculated  distinction  of  castes,  by  which  a  free  in- 
tercourse between  the  members  of  society  would  be  pre- 
vented, and  consequently  a  more  close  dependence  on  the 
priesthood  ensured,  but  also  in  the  spirit  of  sublime  de- 
votion, of  benevolence  and  tenderness  to  all  sentient  crea- 
tures, by  which  sacerdotal  institutes  aro  generally  distin- 
guished. 

The  second  part  of  the  code,  containing  the  monarchical 
and  civil  laws,  is  more  congenial  to  social  order,  and  al- 
though the  same  spirit  of  hierarchy  prevails,  it  is  often 
checked  by  rules  or  a  sound  policy  and  of  regular  admini- 
stration. The  king,  born  in  the  military  class,  is  formed  of 
particles  drawn  from  the  substance  of  the  guardian  deities ; 
surpassing  all  mortals  in  glory,  he  is  himself  a  divinity  in  a 
human  shape,  and  consequently  he  must  be  the  protector 
of  all  classes  who  discharge  their  duty  (7,  4.  9,  301  ff). 
*  He  must  invariably  speak  truth  and  never  transgress  the 
rule  of  strict  justice;  but  as  just  punishment  cannot  be  in- 
flicted by  an  ignomnt  and  covetous  king,  he  has  to  learn 
the  science  of  criminal  justice  and  of  policy,  the  system  of 
logic  and  metaphysics  and  sublime  theological  truth  from 
learned  priests,  and  from  the  people  the  theory  of  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  other  practical  arts.*  Nothing  is  so  often 
and  so  strongly  inculcated  by  Manu  as  the  equity  and  justice 
of  kings  in  protecting  the  property  of  their  subjects  against 
fraud  and  violence.  For  this  purpose  the  prince  shall  ap- 
point a  governor  of  one  town  with  its  district,  another  of 
ten  towns,  of  twenty,  of  a  hundred,  and  above  all  these  in- 
ferior authorities,  a  high  officer,  whom  we  may  perhaps  call 
a  lord-lieutenant,  over  each  thousand  towns.  Aho,  to  pre- 
vent the  people  being  oppressed,  a  superintendent  of  all 
affairs  shall  be  estabushea  in  everv  large  town  to  inspect 
the  inferior  officers.  A  large  number  of  laws  for  the  mer^ 
cantile  tribe,  with  rigorous  regulations  about  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  marketabfe  things,  about  weights  and  measures, 
tolls  and  freiehts  for  boats  passing  up  and  down  rivers ;  the 
severe  punishment  of  robbers  and  of  those  who  will  not 
restore  loans  and  deposits,  and  the  most  subtle  definitions 
of  the  law  of  Inheritance— all  tend  to  show  that,  how- 
ever restricted  by  the  rules  of  caste  the  social  and  per- 
sonal condition  of  an  individual  might  be,  his  property 
at  least  was  respected  and  held  inviolable.  As  to  the 
laws  of  succession,  it  is  laid  down  as  a  fundamental  rule, 
probably  derived  from  antient  patriarchal  manners, 
that,  if  possible,  the  whole  property  of  the  family  should  be 
kept  together.  Accordingly  after  the  death  of  his  father,  the 
eldest  son  may  take  entire  possession  of  the  patrimony,  and 
the  others  may  live  under  him,  unless  they  choose  to  separate. 
In  this  case,  the  widow  and  such  persons  as  by  crimes  or 
mental  and  corporal  defects  are  legally  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation, bemg  provided  for,  the  heritage  is  divided  into 
portions  according  to  the  minute  and  almost  endless  variety 
of  regulations  by  which,  owing  to  the  real  or  imaginary  in- 
termarriage and  mixture  of  classes,  this  part  of  Hindu  law 
has  become  extremely  abstruse  and  intricate.  Property 
belonging  to  a  sacerdotal  student  and  to  a  minor  must  be 
guarded  by  the  king,  until  the  owner  shall  have  concluded 
his  studentship,  or  until  his  infancy  shall  have  ceased  in  his 
sixteenth  year.  No  tax  is  levied  or  charge  made  fbr  this 
trusteeship  nor  fbr  any  tuition  whatsoever;  and  except  cus- 
tom-duties and  market-taxes,  the  only  legal  tax  or  annual 
revenue  which  a  sovereign  may  receive  firom  his  whole  do- 
minion through  his  collectors  is  imposed  on  the  mercantile 
and  agricultural  classes.  He  may  take  either  a  twelfth 
part  of  the  crops,  or  an  eighth,  and  in  time  of  distress  even 
a  fotirth  part,  but  in  every  respect  he  must  aot  like  a  father 
to  his  people.  (7,  80,  10,  118  ffl)  Serving  men,  artisans, 
and  mechanics  never  pay  taxes,  but  they  must  occasionally 
assist  by  their  labour  when  necKled.  According  to  a  theory 
most  rigoroitsly  supported  in  a  mde  state  of  feudal  and 
despotic  government  by  several  Hindu  lawgivers  of  modern 
times,  and  even  by  a  passage  in  Strabo,  the  king  has  been 
declared  sole  possessor  of  the  soil  {Digwt  qf  Hindu  Law, 
1,  460 ;  Strabo,  p.  1080,  i(m.  dk  4  x^  PaotKuc^  icSiva),  Bat 
although  the  sovereign's  right  to  an  annual  ground-rent, 
and  his  gifts  of  land,  so  often  recorded  in  inscriptions  and 
written  documents,  may  originally  have  been  founded  on 
such  a  doctrnie,  its  praetieal  application  would  have  proved 
ineffectual,  and  in  &ct  it  is  nowhere  adopted  nor  even  men* 
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ttonad  by  the  saered  code.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  expreuly 
ttat«d  as  a  rule  laid  down  bvantient  sages,  that  cultivated  land 
shall  be  the  property  of  him  who  has  cut  away  the  wood,  or 
who  has  cleared  and  tilled  it  (9, 44).  To  prove  the  inviolability 
of  the  tenure  of  land,  in  which  the  proprietor  is  rather  pro- 
tected than  limited  by  government,  many  special  laws  might 
be  produced,  such  as  those  concerning  landmarks  and 
boundaries,  the  common  ponds  by  which  the  fields  are 
watered,  the  punishment  inflicted  on  herdsmen  and  owners 
lor  injuring  cattle;  and  so  far  is  the  agricultural  tenant 
from  being  disturbed  in  his  possession,  that  even  if  land 
be  injured  by  his  neglect,  he  shall  only  be  punished  by  a 
heavier  tax. 

The  most  striking  feature  by  which,  on  the  whole  and 
notwithstanding  its  many  glaring  defects,  this  code  is  dis- 
tinguished, is  the  rigour  and  purity  of  its  morals. 
A  complete  system  of  ethics  might  be  gathered  from  the 
scattered  moral  sentences,  of  which  we  subjoin  the  following 
few  examples.  *  Let  not  a  man  be  auerulous,  even  though  in 
pain ;  let  him  not  injure  another  in  deed  or  in  thought,  let  him 
not  even  utter  a  word  by  which  his  fellow-creature  may  suffer 
uneasiness  (2,  161).  liCthim  bear  a  reproachful  speech 
with  patience ;  let  him  speak  reproachfully  to  no  man ;  with 
an  angry  man  let  him  not  in  return  be  angry ;  abused,  let  him 
speak  mildly  (6,  47).  Let  him  say  what  is  true,  but  let  him 
say  what  is  pleasing ;  let  him  speak  no  disagreeable  truth, 
nor  let  him  speak  agreeable  falsehood  (4,  138  ff.).  Though 
oppressed  by  penury,  in  consequence  of  his  righteous  deal- 
ings, let  him  never  give  his  mind  to  unrighteousness  (4, 
171);  let  him  be  firm  in  his  contentment  and  check  all 
desire  of-  acquiring  more  than  he  possesses,  for  happiness 
has  its  root  in  content,  and  discontent  is  the  root  of  misery 
(4,  12).  A  wise  man  should  constantly  discharge  all  the 
moral  duties,  though  he  perform  not  constantly  the  cere* 
monies  of  religion  (4,  204);  he  should  act  without  any  view 
of  reward,  and  constantly  shun  religious  hypocrisy,  for  he 
who  describes  himself  to  worthy  men  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  truth  is  the  most  sinful  wretch  in  the  world ;  he  is  the 
worst  of  thieves,  a  stealer  of  minds  (4,  255).  Even  here 
below  an  unjust  man  attains  no  felicity,  nor  he  whose 
wealth  proceeds  from  giving  false  evidence;  for  the  soul 
itself  is  its  own  witness :  offend  not  thy  soul,  the  supreme 
internal  witness  of  men.  The  sinful  have  said  in  their 
hearts,  *'  No  one  sees  us.**  Yes,  the  gods  distinctly  see 
them,  and  so  does  the  spirit  within  their  breasts  (4,  170,  8, 
84).  He  who  perseveres  in  good  actions,  in  subduing  his 
passions,  in  bestowing  gi^»  in  gentleness  of  manners.  Who 
bears  hardships  patiently,  who  associates  not  with  the 
malignant,  who  gives  pain  to  no  sentient  being,  obtains 
final  beatitude  (4,  246  ;  12,  10).  Single  is  each  man  bom« 
single  he  dies,  single  be  receives  the  reward  of  his  good,  and 
single  the  punishment  of  his  evil  deeds.  'When  he  leaves 
his  corpse,  like  a  log  or  lump  of  clav  on  the  ground,  his 
kindred  retire  with  averted  faces,  but  his  Virtue  accompanies 
his  soul*  (4,  240).  The  principal  moral  duties  in  general 
are  summed  up  in  the  following  passage :  *  The  avoiding 
of  all  injury  to  animated  beings,  veracity,  the  abstaining  from 
theft  and  from  uniust  seizure  of  property,  cleanliness  and 
command  over  the  bodily  organs,  form  the  compendious 
system  of  duty,  which  Manu  has  ordained  for  the  four 
classes*  (10,  63).  To  conclude  with  the  words  of  Sir  William 
Jones :  *  The  work  contains  abundance  of  curious  matter, 
extremely  interesting  both  to  speculative  lawyers  and  anti- 
quaries, with  many  beauties  which  need  not  to  be  pointed 
out,  and  with  many  blemishes  which  cannot  be  justified  or 
palliated ;  it  is  a  svstem  of  despotism  and  priestcraft,  both 
indeed  limited  by  law,  but  artfully  conspiring  to  give  mutual 
support.* 

The  time  at  which  the  laws  of  Manu  were  composed  is 
wholly  uncertain,  and  it  was  only  from  conjecture  that  the 
eminent  Sanskrit  scholar  whom  we  have  just  named  fixed 
the  twelfth  century  b.c.  as  the  probable  epoch  of  their  com- 
position. Generally  speaking  we  may  safely  pronounce  it 
the  code  of  an  already  refined  and  enlightened  people,  and 
the  work  itself  bears  ample  testimony  that  a  very  ad- 
vanced degree  of  civilization  had  been  acquired  by  the 
Hindus  when  these  laws  were  promulgated.  For  produc- 
ing every  article  of  luxury  an  immense  variety  of  professions 
would  be  required.  And  as  a  Sudra  deciding  causes  of  law, 
and  even  a  Sudra-king,  are  mentioned  (4,  61;  8,  21), 
and  as  king  Vena  is  censured  fur  having  given  rise  to  a 
confusion  of  classes  (9,  66),  it  would  seem  that  the  order 
of  things  waa  thtn  naariy  the  aaoia  aa  in  modem  times»  in 


whicbi  according  to  the  remark  of  a  ^odicioos 
'  every  professioo,  with  few  exeepUona*  ia 
every  description  of  persons,  and  the 
arising  firom  religious  prejudices  is  oot 
what  exists  in  Great  Britain  fh)m  the  aflecta  oC  i 
and  corporation  laws.'  (Colebrooke,  Retmark»  «■  iAs  , 
bandry  and  Internal  Commerce  qf  BenftU,  Lntd  itva, 
p^  174;  Rickards*s  India,  or  Pacts  stJmmttiti  S*  Um- 
trate  the  Character  and  Condition  //  tMe  Aotev 
tante,  London,  1828.)  Even  intellectual  dahm  mi 
have  made  considerable  progress :  the  Vedba  mem  ^ 
and  must  be  read,  with  accents  and  leUm  v«U 
heretical  books  are  mentioned  (2,11),  lagslqu 
be  decided  by  arguments  and  rules  drawn  fma  keal  i 
and  from  written  codes  (8, 3),  and  written  edvu  «C  kiigs 
were  bv  their  frequency  Uable  to  fofgeiy  {%,  Sit%  %mx 
after  all,  and  what  is  most  important,  the  btmi^  «f  vt4s«s 
is  totally  unknown:  on  the  contrary,  a  widow  is  k^dlv 
bound  to  devote  herself  to  pious  austerity,  and  aaay  nsai  w 
lawfully  married  to  the  brother  of  her  drnastd  'hariba»< 
as  she  could  marry  any  other  man  during  thm  rafs  of  ioiK 
Vena  (3,  173;  5.  157).  Now  the  duties  of  a  Suu,  to 
minutely  detailed  in  works  of  later  date,  coald  net  yowihii 
be  omitted  in  a  sacred  code  of  law,  and  tiMrefoa  iha  wm't 
seems  at  least  anterior  to  the  invaaion  of  India  W  tlw  ] 
donians,  who  were  fully  acquainted  with  tbcae  nomd 
fices. 

The  learned  Hindus  agree  that  many  lawa 
Manu  were  confined  to  the  first  three  agea  of  Um  \ 
have  no  force  in  the  present  age ;  some  of  th^m  beta  kaca 
abolished  or  modified  by  Bubscx|uent  Htoda  htaaiiMv 
according  to  whom  the  work  is  rather  to  be  boooiiiea  tfcar 
to  be  strictly  followed.  In  fact  for  a  lone  time  tt  I 
only  a  very  small  part  of  the  joridicaf  system,  aii^ 
be  considered  as  the  oldest  text-book  of  law  cxtasl. 
the  Hindu  *  Institutes,'  prenaratOTytotbecopioaB  *l 
*  Pandects,'  and  other  legal  works  now  in  use  amanc  t^ 
diflTerent  juridical  schools  in  India.  (EUii,  m  Mmdrma 
Transactions,  vol  i.,  and  Sir  Thomas  Strange,  Htmim  fmm\ 
principally  with  rrference  to  such  portions  qf  ii  ms  oomcwi  a 
the  Admtnistration  of  Justice  in  the  King's  Comets  n 
India,  Lend.  1830.) 

The  *  Institutes*  of  Hindu  law,  or  tbe  *  OrdmaDrMif 
Manu,'  were  verbally  translated  from  tbe  ocigmal  bf  Sj 
William  Jones,  1 794.  The  Sanskrit  text  wiib  ibe  gbass  :i 
Kullfikabhatta  was  published  at  Calcutta  in  Iftli.  aada 
new  edition  of  the  metrical  text,  together  with  Sir  Williw 
Jones*s  translation,  carefully  collated  with  tbe  < 
prepared  by  Sir  Graves  Haughton,  1822,  182&. 
valuable  edition,  with  select  notes  and  a  Frencb  i 
tion,  by  Loiseleur  des  Longchamps,  was  publisbed  at  J 
burg  in  1830. 

MANUCODIA'TA.    [Birds  or  PAAADiax,  tcL  iv,  ^ 
420.] 

MANUEL,  NICLAUS,  who  clatma  notioe  nol  mlj  m 
an  artist,  but  as  a  poet  and  author,  and  ooe  wbo  toak  aa 
active  part  in  the  Reformation  in  Switxerland,  was  ban  u 
Bern  in  1 484.  His  real  name  is  conjectured  by  bjs  nami 
biographer.  Dr.  Gnineisen,  to  have  been  AUemaa.  hm  ss 
he  was  illegitimate,  it  waa,  for  fiunily  reaaona.  chaffed  mam- 
grammatically  into  that  of  ManueL  It  is  tarihtr  eaamr- 
tured  that  he  was  brought  up  by  his  tnatfrfr^i  graad&ibar. 
Thurinj;  Frickart  Having  made  choice  of  p*^***^  aa  a 
profession,  he  studied  the  art  at  Colmar,  nnfer  Ham  aar> 
cessors  of  the  celebrated  Martin  SchSn,  until  tba  faav  cf 
Titian  attracted  him  to  Venice,  where  he  becaine  onr  Mkm 
pupils.  This  period  is  fixed  by  his  bi<^Tapbtr  abiMt  tks 
year  1511,  at  which  time  he  was  named.  He  m  mud  w 
have  assisted  Holbein,  in  1 515,  in  his  *  Daneeof  Daaib  ;*  fm 
this  is  very  questionable,  because  he  waa  bimacU  ■■m^issa 
at  that  time  in  painting  the  same  sul^ect  at  Bank.w^rb  aa 
executed  in  firesco  in  the  cloister  of  tbe  Ddminaeaaa.  Ht 
also  ornamented  his  own  house  with  a  lariga  freeeo^  *"!■*" 
senting  Solomon  worshipping  idols.  But  of  tbeae  and  ass^W 
other  of  his  works  nothing  now  remains  except  aome  ^mL 
water-colour  copies  preserved  in  the  library  u  Bade,  tt 
seems  however  ttiat  his  pencil  did  not  br^g  bim  ■■f^""* 
fbr  the  maintenance  of  bis  family,  on  which  aeoooBt  bt  tr- 
solved  to  try  to  advance  himself  in  military  and  r-^*- 
afiairs.  He  served,  as  quarter-roaster  or  commiaa«y. 
tlie  Swiss  allies  who  assisted  Francis  I.  m  bts  «3 
asainst  Milan,  1522,  and  was  present  both  at  iba  i 
oC  Norara  and  the  battle  of  Biooeca«  In  tba  flaUaviw  ] 
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he  WM  chosen  landvogt  of  Erlach ;  and  from  the  year  1526 
distinguished  himself  hy  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Re- 
formation. From  this  period  he  was  entirely  devoted  to 
that  cause,  and  to  his  various  puhlic  employments.  He 
died  in  1530,  when  only  46  years  of  age. 

As  a  writer  he  began  to  distinguish  himself  in  1509,  by 
various  popular  poems  and  songs  in  the  Swiss  dialect,  full 
of  humour  and  sharp  satire.  His  *  Fastnachtspiele,'  or  Dra- 
matic Moralities  and  Mysteries,  which  he  began  to  compose 
about  1522,  are  marked  by  the  same  qualities,  in  which,  as 
may  be  almost  taken  for  granted,  his  polemical  pieces  in 
support  of  the  Reformation  were  not  at  all  deficient. 

MANUEL.  FRANCISCO,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  modem  noets  of  Portugal,  was  bom  at  Lisbon  in  1 734. 
His  first  study  was  music,  but  he  afterwards  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  literature,  and  more  especially  to  poetry,  his 
talent  for  which  obtained  him  many  admirers,  and  also  some 
enemies  and  persecutors.  His  enemies  accused  him  not 
only  of  entertaining  exceedingly  heretical  opinions,  but  of 
openly  professing  his  contempt  for  the  church,  alleging 
against  him  his  arguments  in  favour  of  toleration,  his  ftee 
remarks  on  the  monks,  and,  not  least  of  all,  his  translation 
of  MoUdre's  *  TartufiTe.'  Being  summoned  to  appear  before 
the  Inouisition,  instead  of  obeying  the  mandate  of  the  Holy 
OfiSce.  he  attacked  and  disarmed  the  agent  sent  to  appre- 
hend him.  and  saved  himself  by  immediate  flight  to  Paris, 
in  1788;  in  which  city  he  resided  till  February  25.  1819, 
when  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

Though  a  zealous  cultivator  of  the  purest  models  of  Por- 
tuguese literature  and  poetry,  Manuel  was  a  no  less  ardent 
admirer  of  the  classics.  His  veneration  for  the  writers  of 
antiquity  was  in  some  degree  injurious,  inasmuch  as  it  led 
him  to  regard  them  rather  as  models  invariably  to  be  fol- 
lowed, than  as  studies  unon  which  a  sound  poetical  taste  is 
to  be  formed.  And  to  this  predilection  for  ihe  poets  of  an- 
tiquity is  to  be  ascribed  his  dislike  to  rhyme.  Nevertheless 
his  merits  and  excellencies  are  undeniable ;  and  it  has  been 
said  of  him  that  no  Portuguese  poet  or  writer  since  the  time 
of  Camoens  did  so  much  for  the  language,  in  which  respect 
his  services  were  more  valuable  than  those  of  a  whole  aca- 
demy. He  excelled  in  lyric  and  satiric  poetry,  and  among 
bis  productions  of  the  former  class  his  odes  to  D'Albu- 
querque  and  Washington  are  deservedly  admired  for  their 
sublimity  and  grandeur.  Many  of  his  epistles,  tales,  and 
ftibles  are  also  stamped  by  merit,  though  of  a  different  kind. 
The  services  which  he  fVirther  performed  for  Portuguese 
literature  were  very  considerable,  for  he  produced  admi- 
rable versions  of  Wieland's  •  Oberon.*  •  Silius  Italicus,' 
Chateaubriand's  •  Martyrs.'  and  La  Fontaine's  « Fables.' 
Like  his  original  compositions,  these  translations  are  distin- 
pished  by  singular  purity  of  style,  carried  occasionally  per- 
haps rather  too  fer,  as  his  horror  of  Gallicisms  and  new- 
coined  expressions  frequently  led  him  to  adopt  obsolete 
words,  which  carr>'  with  them  something  like  an  appear- 
ance of  pedantrv  and  affectation. 
MANUMISSION.  [LxBERTimis;  Slavs.] 
MANURE.  Every  substance  which  has  been  used  to 
improve  the  natural  soil,  or  to  restore  to  it  the  fertility 
which  is  diminished  by  the  crops  annually  carried  away,  has 
been  included  in  the  name  of  manure.  Thus  chalk,  marl, 
clay,  and  even  sand,  when  added  to  the  soil  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  its  texture,  have  been  called  manures;  and 
some  confusion  has  arisen  in  our  ideas  in  consequence  of 
applying  the  same  word  to  signify  things  which  are  essen- 
tially different  The  French  have  a  term  by  which  they 
distinguish  the  substances  which  merely  improve  the  me- 
chanical texture  of  the  soil  from  those  which  act  more 
directly  in  nourishing  the  plants  which  grow  in  it.  The 
former  of  these  they  call  amendementa,  and  the  lattelr  engrais. 
For  want  of  another  word  there  might  be  no  impropriety  in 
adopting  the  first  of  these,  instead  of  the  vaguer  term  of 
*  improving  manures,'  retaining  the  word  •  manures'  for  those 
which  are  considered  as  stimulating  or  nourishing,  and 
which  are  usually  called  enriching  manures. 

It  is  well  known  to  all  practical  agriculturists  that  the 
texture  of  the  soil  and  the  proportions  of  the  earths  of 
which  it  is  composed  are  the  first  and  most  important  con> 
ditions  of  its  productive  powers.  Where  there  is  a  good 
natural  loam  which  retains  moisture  without  becoming  wet 
or  overcharged  with  it,  and  permits  the  influence  of  the 
atmospheric  air  to  pervado  it»  the  crops  cannot  ihil  to  be 
laora  certain  and  remunerating  than  in  loose  sands  or  tena* 
««ou«  olayii  liowtYM  iiok  thoy  may  b«  ia  thoia  tubatancet 


which  are  supposed  to  inpply  the  elements  Arom  whioh  the 
juices  of  plants  are  chiefly  composed.  But  at  the  same  time 
it  is  equally  true,  that  the  best  texture  of  soil  will  not  pro* 
duce  good  crops  for  any  length  of  time,  without  the  help  of 
dung  or  other  rich  manures  to  recruit  the  loss  produced  hy 
vegetation. 

The  various  means  of  improving  the  texture,  such  as 
tillage  and  the  mixture  of  earths,  are  treated  of  separ 
rately.  [Loam  ;  Marl  ;  Soil  ;  Tillage.]  We  shall  hero 
confine  our  observations  to  that  class  of  manures  which 
stimulate  or  enrich  the  soil. 

There  are  some  substances  which  evidently  belong  to 
both  classes  of  manure.  Of  these  lime,  either  in  its  caustic 
state  of  quick-lime,  or  its  milder  form  of  a  carbonate  or 
chalk,  is  the  principal.  Lime,  being  an  earth  less  porous 
than  sand,  and  more  so  than  clay,  has  an  improving  effect 
on  soils  in  which  either  sand  or  clay  prevails ;  but  it  has 
also  a  chemical  effect  as  an  alkaline  earth,  and,  considered 
in  this  light,  it  acts  on  the  soil  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and 
greatly  assists  the  effect  of  enriching  manures,  which  ace 
all  of  animal  or  vegetable  origin. 

Lime  as  a  manure  acts  most  powerfully  in  its  caustic 
state,  that  is,  when  deprived  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  is 
generally  united  with  it.  The  carbonic  acid  is  expelled  by 
the  heat  of  a  furnace  or  kiln,  and  limestone  or  marble  is  by 
this  means  reduced  to  the  state  of  quick-lime.  The  water 
of  crystallization,  which  makes  the  particles  of  marble  or 
limestone  adhere  in  a  solid  form,  is  driven  out  by  the 
heat  which  reduces  it  to  a  light  porous  stone,  very  readily 
pulverized,  and  having  so  strong  an  attraction  for  moisture 
and  carbonic  acid,  that,  if  it  be  left  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere for  any  length  of  time,  it  absorbs  both  from  it,  and 
gradually  returns  to  the  state  of  hydrate  and  carbonate,  or 
lime  united  with  water  and  carbon,  with  this  difference,  that 
it  is  now  a  fine  impalpable  powder,  instead  of  a  hard  stone. 

Lame  newly  burnt  has  a  peculiar  effect  upon  all  organic 
matter,  which  it  bums  or  dissolves  by  taking  from  it  a 
portion  of  the  water  and  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  con- 
tains. On  humus,  which  is  the  result  of  animal  and  vege- 
table decay  in  tlie  earth,  it  has  a  pecuhar  effect,  rendering 
it  soluble  in  water,  and  thus  fit  to  enter  the  minute  fibres 
of  the  roots  of  plants.  This  circumstance  is  probably  the 
secret  of  all  the  wonderful  effects  of  lime  on  certain  soils, 
while  it  appears  almost  inactive  in  others.  In  some  places* 
where  the  soil  is  peculiarly  poor,  being  evidently  a  pure 
silicious  sand  washed  by  the  sea  or  by  rivers,  lime  is  found 
to  do  no  good ;  but  on  the  rich  alluvial  clays,  which  contain 
much  organic  matter,  it  is  the  best  of  manures,  both  in  a 
caustic  and  mild  state. 

Caustic  lime  readily  unites  with  the  half-decomposed 
fibres  of  vegetable  matter,  such  as  straw,  heath,  and  the 
like ;  it  helps  their  decomposition  and  accelerates  it ;  by  its 
means  the  dead  fibres  of  the  roots  of  vegetables,  which 
remain  iu  the  earth  when  the  plant  is  removed,  become 
soluble ;  and  their  elements,  entering  into  new  combina- 
tions, supply  the  materials  for  the  various  vegetable  sub- 
stances which  are  naturally  produced.  As  long  as  there 
is  a  store  of  organic  matter  or  humus  in  the  soil,  lime  will 
be  an  excellent  manure ;  as  soon  as  this  is  exhausted,  it 
will  only  add  to  the  sterility  by  destroying  eveiy  fibre  which 
the  seed  might  throw  out  from  its  own  substance  by  the 
assistance  of  light  and  moisture.  This  will  account  for  the 
various  reports  which  have  been  made  at  different  times  of 
the  effect  of  lime  when  put  on  land.  In  some  instances  the 
quailtity  which  might  be  safely  used  appeared  almost  un- 
limited, in  others  a  very  small  portion  exhausted  the  powers 
of  the  soil. 

Agricultural  experiments  are  seldom  conducted  with 
sufidcient  precision.  The  man  of  science  in  his  study  ope- 
mtes  on  a  minute  portion  of  soiU  and  his  experiments  on 
vegetation  are  carried  on  at  best  in  a  few  feet  of  garden- 
ground.  The  &rmer  is  occupied  with  too  many  things  to 
mark  the  minute  differences  which  affect  the  results.  Where 
lime  has  been  found  useful,  and  a  good  crop  has  been  ob- 
tained by  the  abundant  use  of  it,  land  is  limed  as  often  as 
can  be  done,  with  the  same  expectation  of  success.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  chalking  and  marling:  if  one  applica- 
tion has  done  good,  another,  it  is  supposed,  will  be  equally 
beneficial.  On  the  same  principle  the  quack  doctors  pre- 
tend that  their  medicines  not  only  cure  the  diseased,  but 
should  also  be  taken  continually  by  persons  in  health  to 
prevent  disease.  The  ignorant  onlv  are  the  dupes  of  these 
profts&ioni.    Lime  is  a  tao»t  e^iLOf  uent  manure,  and,  when 
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away,  except  as  far  as  it  has  tborouflily  polvvMed  it  Bai 
frost  does  this  with  chalK  spread  before  vmtcr  at  a  mmk 
cheaper  rate ;  and  a  good  dressing  with  cfaaik  wiIZ  hs  « 
the  soil,  and  its  effects  be  preserved,  many  ynu%  sftrr  C 
the  Kme  would  have  disappeared.  It  is  tbcralbvr  a  inji 
of  mere  experiment  and  calculation  wh«tber  it  bt  au* 
profitable  to  put  ten  waggon-loads  of  chalk  co  an  as*  tf 
stiff  clay,  or  one  or  two  waggon-loads  of  qnwr k-UiK.  If 
the  soil  be  very  tenacious,  the  chalk  will  pnAmhkw  be  xm 
most  profitable  in  the  end  as  well  aa  the  chem§/€9t ;  bat !« 
a  few  crops  the  lime  may  appear  to  kav«  l^  adraMC^c 
Everything  depends  on  situation,  ami  the  eoi»y 
facility  with  which  lime  and  chalk  can  be  pcocorvd. 
On  poor  sands  chalk  will  be  found  to  wodare  a 

'       tkaiuKi 


properly  applied,  most  beneficial ;  but  it  may  become  inert, 
or  even  noxious,  when  applied  injudiciously. 

Xhe  property  to  which  lime  owes  its  chief  power  in  pro- 
moting Vegetation  is,  its  combining  with  certain  elements  of 
decay^  animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  forming  a  com- 

jK)urid  #hich  is  soluble  in  water,  and  which  attracts  carbonic 

acid  and  moisture  from  the  atmosphere.    This  substance  is 

reaidily  taken  up  into  the  sap  by  the  fibres  of  the  roots,  and 

supplies  the  plant  with  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  carbon, 

which  are  the  elements  of  all  vegetable  substances,  if  we 

except  a  few  which  also  contain  nitrc^en,  one  of  the  com- 
ponent elements  of  the  atmosphere.    Thus  we  see  that  air. 

Water,  and  carbonic  acid  are  sufficient  to  afford  all  the  ele- 
ments of  vegetables,  and  that  the  use  of  the  Ihne  is  chiefly  to 

facilitate  the  absorption  of  these  elements,  besides  depositing 

a  very  minute  portion  of  the  pure  earth  in  certain  parts  of  the 

Vegetable.  Thus  far  lime  acts  as  a  solvent,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  alkaline  salts,  which,  in  a  much  smaller  quantity. 

Would  have  the  same  effect.  The  alkalies  are  seldom  used  as 

manure  in  a  pure  state,  but  they  abound  in  ashes,  sea-weeds, 

and  all  woody  fibres  of  vegetables;   and  when  these  are 

used  as  mariures,  the  alkali  produces  its  effect.     Lime, 

boinfg  so  much  more  abundant,  and  obtained  at  compa* 

ratively  little  cost,  is  preferred.     But  lime,  besides  its 

effect  on  the  humus  in  the  soil,  acts  also  on  the  clay  which 

it  may  contain ;  and  where  this  is  abundant,  its  effect  Is 

most  beneficial.     For  this  purpose  it  need  not  be  in  a 

caustic  state ;  and  chalk,  which  can  be  used  in  much  greater 

quantity,  from  its  abundance  in  many  parts  of  England, 

effects  a  much  more  permanent  improvement  in  the  soil. 

But  chalk  acts  also  chemically  wherever  acids  exist  in  too 

great  abundance,  whether  ihey  be  mineral  or  vegetable: 

it  neutralizes   these    acids,  and  in  doing   so    generally 

gives  out  some  of  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  is  combined 

with:  and  this,  before  it  is  quite  expanded  into  gas,  is 

readily  taken  up  by  the  moisture  in  the  soil  and  carried  into 

the  vestels  of  the  plants,  where  it  deposits  the  carbon, 

letting  the  oxygen  escape  by  the  pores  of  the  bark  and 

leaves. 
Where  limestone  is  abundant,  and  the  burning  of  it  is 

expensive,  it  is  sometimes  broken  and  pounded  fine :  in  this 

state  it  is  of  great  use  in  stiff  soils.    At  first  it  acts  merely 

mechanically,  as  fine  sand  would  do;  but  gradually  pul- 
verising and  meeting  with  acids,  its  chemical  effects  become 

apparent. 
The  use  of  quick-lime  in  rendering   inert  vegetable 

fibres  soluble,  and  hastening  the  decomposition  of  animal 
substances,  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  agriculture. 

Substances  mav  be  rendered  highly  enriching  in  a  short 
time,  which,  witnout  it,  would  have  lain  long  dormant  in  the 
soil  or  the  dung- heap.  Its  effects  in  this  way  will  be  more 
particularly  noticed  when  we  treat  of  composts. 

Wherever  there  is  peat^  matter  in  the  soil,  which, 
owing  to  the  tannin  principle  which  it  eontains,  is,  by 
itself,  perfectly  incapable  of  putrefaction,  lime  is  the 
true  remedy.  Assisted  by  ftDculent  matter  to  produce  a 
degree  of  heat  and  fermentation  in  it,  lime  soon  dis- 
solves peat  and  converts  it  into  real  humus,  than  which 
there  is  no  better  food  for  vegetation.  The  ashes  of  burnt 
peat  act  in  a  different  way ;  they  contain  alkaline  salts  and 
earths  in  a  stale  of  minute  division.  They  do  not  Airnish 
any  substance  from  which  a  plant  derives  its  chief  increase 
in  bulk,  but  they  serve  to  prepare  other  substances  in  the 
earth  and  convert  them  into  manure.  They  have  also  tfbme 
effect  in  stimulating  the  action  of  the  vessels  which  elabo- 
rate the  different  juices,  as  culinary  salt  has  on  the  stomach 
of  most  animals.  At  least  there  is  every  reason  to  think 
so  from  analogy  in  the  absence  of  positive  proof.  From  all 
this  the  practical  use  of  lime,  chalk,  or  ashes  is  readily 
deduced.  In  a  very  stiff  clay,  chalk  or  lime  will  render 
it  much  more  porous,  and  admit  the  influence  of  the  atmo- 
sphere ;  it  will  correct  acidity  and  assist  the  nutritious  effects 
of  animal  and  vegetable  manures.  Quick-lime  spread  on 
a  soil  abounding  in  vegetable  matter  will  make  it  active  by 
dissolving  the  half  decomposed  fibres  and  converting  them 
into  a  soluble  mucilage:  being  extremely  minutely  divided 
by  its  property  of  attracting  moisture  rapidly,  a  very  small 
quantity  produces  an  immraiate  effect.  Hence  it  is  gene- 
rally spread  over  fallows  or  clover-leys,  which  are  preparing 
for  wheat-sowing.  If  it  were  put  on  the  land  long  before 
the  seed  is  sown,  it  would  have  lost  its  chief  power  by  at- 
tracting carbonic  acid  and  retiiming  to  the  state  of  carbcrate  I  tideration  of  the  eompmcatiTe  JBipogtaaM  tf 
or  ohaU,  and  all  the  eacpeose  of  baxniDg  would  b«  thrown  I  staaoes  uaed  aa  iiiiiuu».g"tizeci  by  ^kjjkjvj^  i\^ 


and  more  permanent  improvement  than  i  

lime,  which,  unless  it  be  mixed  with  clay  or  vegaitablt  sa^ 
stances,  will  not  be  of  great  use  on  such  soda.  Wbva  ma^» 
can  be  procured,  or  clay  and  chalk,  these  will  be  tfe  hm, 
correctives  for  the  porous  nature  of  sand,  whethar  ausd 
by  nature  or  artificially.  But  marls  are  cWfly  aaatoteisiv 
and  as  such  will  be  noticed  separately.    [Mab-J 

The  substances  wbich  have  generally  bees  oaed  as  Ma- 
nures are  numerous  and  various,  and  have  been  dnfM 
into  stimulating  and  nourishing  manures^  All  mkim  a^ 
stances  are  ranked  nnder  the  mU  snd  all  oryi&ic  maaa 
under  the  second. 

When  ignorance  sheltered  itself  under  racna  lacaBi  tha 
fertility  of  the  soil  was  attributed  to  the  general  ttim*mti' 
or  'nitre,'  both  very  undefined  substaMi^  wfajcli  bd  t» 
errors  instead  of  promoting  the  investigation  of  tnok  by 
dbservation.  Nitre  was  supposed  to  exist  in  dew^  iib^ 
and  snow.  All  vegetables  were  supposed  to  ooana  sf  mat 
and  earth,  or  more  properly  of  soluble  and  inadaMe  si^ 
stances,  and  on  this  uncertain  foundation  theones  van 
built  and  practices  recommended.  It  was  aaid  that  wbaa 
the  soil  was  fallowed  it  imbibed  nitre  from  the  ; 
because  it  was  known  that  animal  and  v^sigoCahle 
decomposing  in  a  heap  of  earth  gradoaUy  prorfiaeed  nan, 
which,  although  it  did  not  actual^  absorb  it  Crom  ika  mtx, 
was  certainly  generated  by  combining  the  ekfftcata  ml 
atmospheric  air  with  the  alkali  which  exMted  m  tka  i  , 
nic  matter;  and,  as  the  earth  from  which  the  nitn  wh  J 
tracted  was  an  excellent  manure,  from  the  i— siium  Po- 
tion of  organic  matter  in  it,  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  Aid 
of  the  nitre  which  remained.  That  nitre  nay  be  of  qm  q 
some  cases  we  will  not  deny ;  but  there  is  not  the  sl^lest 
foundation  for  believing  that  it  is  the  real  pV-lf  ^ 
plants,  or  that  the  soil  owes  its  iertility  eotirdy  to  tta  fm- 
sence. 

From  the  most  accurate  analysis  of  the  eompoiMKl  fHSa 
of  plants,  it  is  ascertained  that  salts  and  earth*  i^m  a  lay 
inconsiderable  portion  of  their  substance*  and  that  eat^m 
and  water  furnish  by  far  the  greatest  part.  The  aOrnm^ 
of  the  atmosphere  is  found  only  in  some  of  t^mm^  wattA 
metallic  substances  seem  entirely  adventittooa. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  all  the  earboo  in  fkaam  B^te 
be  supplied  by  the  atmosphere,  but  this  is  not  eaiyf 
by  any  proof;  on  the  contniry,  plants  wiU  doc  thrm^i 
there  be  in  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  aobstaAeea  i 
contain  carbon,  that  is,  chiefly  animal  and  TifataMa  «i^ 
stances,  and  chalk.  The  two  first  readily  part  vttk  O,  bs 
the  latter  retains  it  too  strongly  to  lead  vm  lo  ros^lnrti  tktt 
the  plants  draw  any  of  it  from  this  source,  unlaw  wboo  a 
stronger  add  is  present  to  release  the  caibooic  mtA  bv  ito 
greater  affinity  to  lime.  We  may  conclude  tbcsu  tfasl  ns 
whatever  source  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  o^  iiigKeh'i  »m 
stances  are  derived,  the  carbon  comes  &mi  the  dnriiiwysr— 
of  organic  substances,  either  animal  or  TCfetable.  aad  ibi* 
these,  in  a  certain  state  of  deoompositiont  •Ma€d  the  i 
of  ca^n  by  which  the  |^nt  increaaea  and  aai 
juices.  As  in  the  animal  aigestion  the  '^VTatral  i 
as  observed  in  the  raw  matmals,  seem  idl  to  be  aei  tf  ^ 
fiance,  or  greatly  modified  by  a  vital  energy  of  thei 
so  in  the  conversion  of  the  simple  vegetable  m^  T 
but  little  from  pure  water,  into  tlM  varioaa  substaaei  _ 
are  produced  by  vegetation,  no  aaalocr  cmn  be  4tmmn  htm 
the  experiments  of  the  laboratoiy.  Nature  alooa  ^  *a 
secret  of  transmutation,  and  it  is  only  by  watdiu^  ksep^ 
rations  and  endeavouring  to  imitate  then*  ifael  wm  cam  ^fo 
to  come  to  useftal  practical  results. 
These  preliminary  obeervataona  are  ne 
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The  first  and  most  important  class  of  manures  are  the 
excrements  of  animals.    The  peculiar  property  of  earth  in 
absorbing  putrid  effluvia  and  removing  disagreeable  smells, 
appears  an  indication  of  nature  to  Jead  us  to  bury  putrid 
animal  substances,  of  which  the  excrements  and  dead  car- 
casses of  animals  are  the  most  numerous  and  obvious.    It 
would  require  no  length  of  experience  to  show  that  wherever 
this  is  done  vegetation  is  more  vigorous.    There  is  therefore 
another  motive  for  burying  dung  than  merely  to  get  rid  of  a 
disamreeable  substance.    From  the  most  antient  times  of 
whicn  there  are  any  records,  the  dunging  of  a  field  has  been 
an  important  part  of  cultivation.  The  preparing  of  the  dung 
of  animals,  so  as  to  render  it  more  efficacious,  is  a  later  im- 
provement, and  has  not  yet  attained  the  perfection  of  which 
It  is  capable,  unless  it  be  so  in  Chma,  of  which  we  read  won- 
derful accounts.    The  fresh  dung  dropped  on  the  ground, 
far  from  improving  the  herbage  where  it  has  fallen,  appears 
to  injure  i^  and  render  it  unfit  for  cattle  to  eat ;  when  it 
gradually  disappears,  and  not  till  then,  the  spot  is  restored 
to  its  former  verdure.    But  if  the  dung  is  dug  into  the 
ground  and  covered  with  earth,  the  fertilising  effect  will  be 
immediately  perceived.  This  is  a  sufficient  lesson  to  the  hus- 
bandman to  make  him  bury  the  dung  as  soon  as  possible. 
But  this  not  being  always  practicable,  it  is  collected  in  heaps 
until  it  can  be  carried  to  the  land  prepared  for  its  recep- 
tion by  ploughing  or  digging.    Bv  mixing  the  straw,  which 
has  served  as  litter  to  cattle,  with  their  dung,  the  quantity 
is  increased,  and  by  allowing  this  mixture  to  heat  and  pu- 
trefy, a  greater  quantity  of  manure  b  produced.    This  is 
probably  the  history  of  the  dunghill.    Science  has  seldom 
been  applied  to  show  the  most  profitable  mode  of  collecting 
dung  and  forming  a  dunghill ;  but  experience  has,  in  many 
countries,  taught  methods  which  accord  well  with  what 
science  might  have  taught    The  manure  must  be  soluble 
before  it  can  be  effective ;  this  solubility  can  only  be  pro- 
duced in  the  more  solid  portions,  such  as  the  straw,  by  pu- 
trefaction, which  the  dung  promotes  when  duly  moistened. 
All  well-managed  dunghills  are  therefore  watered  in  dry 
weather,  and  turned  over  to  let  every  portion  undergo  the 
same  degree  of  putrefaction.    The  exact  moment  when  it  is 
most  advantageous  to  bury  it  in  the  ground  seems  not  yet 
fully  decided.     Sotne  let  the  decomposition  go  on  until  a 
great  portion  of  the  heap  is  converted  into  a  black,  toueh, 
oily  substance,  which,  from  early  association,  gives  the  iaea 
of  richness.    It  is  no  doubt  a  powerful  manure  which  acts 
speedily,  but  is  it  the  most  economical?    This  may  be  dis- 
puted.    A  great  portion  of  the  substance  must  have  been 
resolved  into  gases,  which  fiy  off  and  are  lost.  The  remain- 
der, evidently  carbonaceous  from  its  colour,  has  acquired  too 
much  of  the  appearance  of  charcoal  to  be  very  efficient ;  and 
it  is  only  the  exuding  juice  which  is  immediately  fertilis- 
ing.    The  most  experienced  farmers  agree,  that  whenever 
the  brown  colour  of  a  dungheap  verges  towards  a  black, 
the  dung  has  lost  something  of  its  value,  besides  the  diminu- 
tion in  its  bulk  by  dissipation.    The  best  state  in  which 
dung  can  be  carried  to  the  land  is,  according  to  the  best  in- 
forn^ed  practical  agriculturists,  when  the  straw  is  so  rotten 
that  it  readily  breaks  into  short  pieces,'  without  having  en- 
tirely lost  its  form :  it  should  then  be  of  a  brown  or  maho- 
gany colour,   uniform  throughout  the  mass.     Whenever 
dung  is   mentioned  by  foreign  agricultural  writers,  it  is 
generally  understood  to  be  in  this  state,  which  in  English  is 
called  short  dung. 

As  manure  is  wanted  for  the  land  at  different  seasons,  it 
is  of  consequence  that  the  dung  from  the  yards  and  stables 
should  be  collected  in  such  heaps,  and  managed  so  as  to  be 
in  the  exact  state  which  is  thought  most  advantageous  at 
the  time  when  it  is  carted  on  the  land.  To  effect  this  some 
attention  is  required.  The  oldest  portion  must  have  its  pu- 
^faction  retarded,  and  the  newest  accelerated,  to  bring 
them  both  to  the  same  state.  This  is  easily  done.  If  a 
certain  thickness  of  dung  is  kept'  trodden  down  by  the  cat- 
tle, it  will  be  a  lon^  time  before  it  decomposes,  nor  will  it 
do  this  without  bemg  turned  over  to  expose  the  under  por- 
tions to  the  air.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  carried  out  mto 
a  heap  in  a  loose  state,  and  occasionally  turned  over  and 
moistened  when  it  appears  dry,  it  will  heat  and  be  ready  in 
a  very  short  time.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  short  dung 
can  l>e  carried  to  a  field  prepared  to  receive  it,  and  imme- 
diately ploughed  in  with  a  shallow  furrow,  it  will  soon  in- 
corporate with  the  soil,  and  afford  a  succession  of  soluble 
humus  or  mucilage,  which  will  give  regular  nourishment 
to  the  plants,  ^This  is  said  on  i&  supposition  that  the  soil 


is  in  that  state  when  it  only  requires  recruiting,  and  has  a 
texture  favourable  to  the  crops  raised  upon  it  In  poor 
sands  or  wet  clays  some  modification  in  the  state  of  the 
dung  may  be  necessary. 

In  speaking  of  dung,  we  have  not  said  anything  of  the 
different  kinds  of  dung  produced  firom  different  domestic 
animals.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  advantageous  to  keep 
these  separate ;  for  instance,  the  dung  of  cows  from  that  of 
horses,  of  cattle  feeding  on  oil-cakes  or  grain,  with  or  with- 
out turnips,  and  those  fed  on  straw  or  refuse  hay  only. 
Cow-dung,  when  in  a  fresh  state,  is  thought  best  for  light 
soils,  and  horse-dung  for  cold  heavy  soils.  The  richer  the 
dung,  from  the  nature  of  the  food  given  to  the  animals,  the 
less  of  it  need  be  used,  and  this  may  be  worth  attending*to. 
But  in  general  a  mixture  of  the  dung  of  all  the  different 
animals  kept  on  a  fkrm  with  all  the  straw  that  can  be 
afforded,  will  give  a  manure  of  an  average  strength,  which 
may  be  used  upon  all  kinds  of  land ;  with  this  difference, 
that  for  light  soils  it  should  be  more  decomposed  than  for 
the  heavy,  and  also  ploughed  in  deeper ;  for  the  air  pene- 
trates the  light  soil  to  a  greater  depth,  and  sooner  acts  on 
the  manure.  In  heavy  land  the  straw,  if  not  so  much  de- 
composed, will  fbrm  cavities  to  let  in  the  air,  and  allow  of  a 
more  regular  evapomtion.  All  this  is  well  known  to 
most  farmers,  but  not  always  strictly  attended  to.  It  is 
better  to  manure  slightly  and  often  than  to  put  on  a 
lar^e  quantity  at  once,  except  for  some  particular  crops, 
which  require  a  rich  earth  and  consume  much  tnanure, 
such  as  potatoes,  beet-root,  and  ruta-baga,  or  Swedish 
turnips,  whatever  some  authors  may  write  to  the  contrary, 
led  away  by  the  old  notion  that  roots  impoverish  the  soil 
less  than  seeds,  which  is  not  universally  the  case.  Any  one 
who  has  raised  the  above-mentioned  roots  with  the  usual 
manuring,  and  Arawn  them  off  the  land  to  be  consumed 
elsewhere,  will  acknowledge  that  his  subsequent  com  was  far 
inferior  to  that  which  had  succeeded  beans,  tares,  or 
clover,  with  the  same  quantity  of  manure.  Those  who  do  not 
agree  in  this  opinion  may  readfily  be  convinced  by  a  fkir  trial. 

The  chief  use  of  cattle  on  an  arable  farm,  besides  those 
which  are  necessary  for  the  operations  of  husbandry,  b  to 
produce  manure  for  the  land.  If  the  cattle  fepay  their 
food  and  the  expense  and  risk  attending  their  keep,  the 
manure  is  sufficient  profit.  Even  with  a  moderate  loss, 
they  must  be  kept,  when  manure  cannot  be  purchased;  and 
a  portion  of  the  land  must  be  cultivated  solely  for  the  main- 
tenance of  cattle.  In  some  poor  soils  one-half  of  the  land 
is  not  too  much  to  produce  manure  sufficient  for  the  other 
half.  The  loss,  if  any,  on  the  cattle  tnust  be  repaid  by  the 
increase  of  the  com  crops.  Manure  is  to  a  farm  what  daily 
fbod  is  to  an  animal ;  it  must  be  procured  at  any  sacrifice.  It 
is  better  to  let  land  remain  uncultivated  in  rough  pasture, 
as  was  once  the  case  with  a  great  part  of  Britain,  and  is  still 
the  case  with  extensive  tracts  on  the  Continent,  than  to 
break  it  up  Without  having  the  means  of  manuring  it  A 
few  brops  may  be  obtained  at  first,  but  the  land  is  deterio- 
rated for  ever  after,  and  what  has  been  obtained  from  it  is 
dearly  paid  for. 

Various  means  have  been  adopted  to  increase  the 
quantity  and  efficacy  of  manure.  The  simplest  is  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  cattle,  and  husband  their  manure. 
It  is  evident  that  to  let  cattle  run  in  loose  pastures  is  a  great 
loss,  not  only  on  account  of  the  dung  which  is  dropped,  and 
more  than  lost,  but  also  the  urine,  which  contains  the  very 
essence  of  manure.  In  all  countries  where  stall-feeding  is 
practised,  the  lands  are  highly  manured,  and  the  crops  more 
certain  and  abundant.  With  this  system  is  connected  a 
much  more  economical  management  of  the  manure,  by 
keeping  the  litter  and  more  solid  parts  of  the  dung  separate 
from  the  urine  and  liquid  parts,  which  are  collected  in  large 
reservoirs,  and  used  either  in  the  liquid  state,  and  applied 
immediately  to  the  laud,  or  in  the  formation  of  compost 
heaps,  with  earth  and  vegetable  substances  collected  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  straw  which  has  served  for  litter.  As 
this  is  a  subject  not  generally  known  and  seldom  carried 
into  practice  in  Britain,  we  will  dwell  a  little  upon  it,  avail- 
ing ourselves  of  the  information  obtained  from  other  coun- 
tries, particularly  from  the  husbandry  of  Flanders,  of  which 
an  account  has  been  published  in  the  Farmer's  series  of  the 
•Library  of  Useftil  Knowledge,'  Nos.  105,  106,  and  107. 
'  When  the  urine  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  solid 
dung  are  washed  into  a  reservoir  immediately  firom  the 
stables,  its  strength  can  be  much  more  readDy  ascertained 
than  when  they  are  mixed  ^P Jl^jfr^g^y^J^jl^TO^IR^  • 
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yxd.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  liauid  is  readily  ascer- 
tained by  an  instrument,  and  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
observing  this  liquid  manure  can  judge  roost  accurately  of 
Its  strength,  and  of  the  degree  of  putrefaction  which  it  has 
undergone. 

Notwithstandinff  some  apparently  contradictory  opinions, 
it  is  pretty  generally  acknowledged  by  those  who  have  had 
long  experience  of  its  use,  that  urine  and  similar  animal 
substances  have  a  more  powerful  effect  on  the  soil,  when 
they  have  undergone  a  certain  degree  of  putrefaction,  than 
when  they  are  used  in  a  fresh  state,  and  that  this  is  pro- 
duced with  the  least  loss  of  substance  when  the  liquid  has 
been  confined  in  close  vaulted  cisterns  which  admit  the  ex- 
ternal air  only  partially.    On  light  soils  this  liquid  has  a 
most  fertilising  etfect,  if  it  is  used  frequently  in  small  por- 
tions at  a  time.    On  very  heavy  soils  this  effect  is  not  so 
apparent,  and  for  such  soils  the  liquid  is  accordingly  mixed 
with  sand  or  any  light  earth  before  it  is  applied ;  or,  instead 
of  using  it  at  once  upon  the  land,  it  is  poured  over  the  litter, 
which  has  been  collected  in  a  heap  or  in  a  yard,  after  hav- 
ing served  for  the  cattle.    This  litter,  having  been  deprived 
<of  the  urine  which  would  otherwise  have  mixed  with  it, 
would  rot  very  slowly  and  produce  a  ver^  inferior  kind  of 
xaanure,  unless  it  were  moistened,  and  fermentation  were 
excited  by  pouring  the  half-putrefied  urine  over  it.    It  may 
be  objected  that  if  the  urine  is  onl)r  collected  to  moisten 
the  straw  which  has  served  as  litter,  it  would  be  as  well  to 
let  it  be  mixed  at  first,  without  the  trouble  of  pumping  it 
up  and  the  expense  of  a  cistern  to  hold  it.    But  we  shall 
soon  see  that  there  is  a  very  wide  difference.    In  the  com- 
mon mode  of  collecting  farm-yard  dung,  the  straw  is  very 
unequally  impregnated  with  animal  matter:  at  one  time  it 
-will  contain  a  large  portion  and  run  rapidly  into  fermenta- 
tion ;  at  another,  there  will  be  so  little,  that  it  is  with  difli- 
culty  that  heat  is  excited  in  it    By  separating  the  urine 
and  litter,  the  straw  will  go  much  further,  and  can  be  mixed 
-with  the  urine  at  the  most  advantageous  time;  thus  it 
ibrms  a  much  richer  manure  in  a  smaller  compass,  from 
Jiot  being  so  much  diluted  with  water.     Should  there  be  a 
•deficiency  of  straw,  earth  or  sand  will  supply  its  place,  in  as 
iar  as  soaking  up  the  rich  juices ;   for  the  addition  to  the 
ananure  from  the  decomposition  of  the  straw  itself  is  verv 
muall  in  proportion  to  that  which  animal  juices  afford.    If 
ithe  liquid  is  collected  from  a  stable  or  a  yard  where  cattle 
-are  k^t  as  soon  as  it  is  produced,  and  is  carried  off  into  a 
•cistern,  ihere  will  be  a  much  better  and  drier  bed  left  for 
the  cattle,  especially  if  the  rain  is  kept  off  by  light  shades. 
lA^hen  the  ^tter  is  soiled  to  a  certain  degree,  it  may  be  re- 
moved to  a  heap  in  a  proper  place,  where  its  conversion  into 
rich  dung  may  he  effected  by  the  addition  of  putrefying 
urine,  than  whiok  nothing  will  so  soon  rot  vegetable  fibres, 
if  .the  air  be  admitted  to  the  heap.  The  portion  which  is  not 
wanted  for  some  time  may  be  left  to  decompose  more  slowly ; 
and  as  the  time  approaches  when  it  is  wanted  for  the  land, 
it  maybe  managed  so  as  to  be  in  that  state  which  experience 
has  shown  to  be  most  effective  in  the  improvement  of  the 
•crops. 

There  is  some  appearance  of  certainty  and  regularity  in 
this  mode  of  making  a  dunghill,  which  there  scarcely  is  in 
vthe  common  practice  of  accumulating  straw,  dung,  and 
'unne  without  anv  regularity  in  a  farm-yard,  turning  it  over 
-when  the  cattle  leave  it  for  the  pastures,  and  cariving  so 
many  cart-loads  per  acre  on  the  land  to  be  manured,  with- 
«out  any  measure  of  its  comparative  strength.  One  portion 
is  often  almost  burnt  black,  and  another  appears  like  the 
tfresh  litter  of  the  stables,  not  being  even  thoroughly  soaked 
•with  moisture.  It  is  true  that  good  farmers  pay  more  atten- 
iion  to  their  dung-heaps,  and  endeavour  to  carry  out  the 
manui^e  in  a  proper  state;  but  how  much  more  readily 
would  ihis  be  accomplished  by  the  help  of  a  large  cistern 
tixW  of  th  e  richest  animal  matter  in  a  state  of  partial  putre- 
&ction.  Iw  those  situations  where  straw  bears  a  high  price, 
it  may  be  g  oubtful  whether  a  cistern  might  not  permit  a 
oonsiderable  ^^rofit  to  be  made  by  the  sale  of  a  portion  of 
the  straw,  witt*iout  any  diminution  of  the  manure  required 
for  the  fkrm,  since  for  light  soils  the  lic|uid  might  be  used 
alone,  and  for  #tiffer  soils  it  might  be  mixed  into  a  compost 
with  earth,  chalk,  and  any  kind  of  refuse  vegetable  matter 
of  less  value  tkan  straw.  It  was  an  opinion  expressed  by 
a  celebrated  .igriculturiit  *  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  that 
he  eonsidered  the  use  of  straw  in  dung  to  be  merely  as  a 
•poDge  to  hoi  d  tbe  liquid  animal  matter  in  its  pores  or  tubes. 
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In  fiict,  straw  or  old  thatch  merely  rotten  by  long  9Xfim$ 
to  air  and  moisture  is  of  little  or  no  valiM  ••  a  nna^ 
although  it  will  sometimes  produce  good  potaian^  Vr  >». 
dering  a  stiff  soil  pervfbus  and  porous ;  but,  in  a  h^t  %i^ 
a  gallon  of  urine  is  worth  ten  times  its  ««tj;lit  </  non 
straw.  This  doctrine  may  appear  strange  to  matam  agrva^ 
turists,  but  it  will  bear  the  test  of  experiment. 

The  great  use  of  liquid  manure  on  light  soils  is  £•  tm^tt^ 
nate  them  with  soluble  matter,  whicb,  bcm^  ^fM 
through  their  substance,  supplies  nouruhmenC  Sa  tarrvua 
of  plants,  wherever  they  may  shoot  out*  It  maj  be  m^^ 
to  the  land  at  any  time  before  the  seed  is  sown,  mad  sues 
after,  when  the  blade  springs  up  or  the  seel  bcfas  t»  Ivna; 
in  short,  whenever  the  plant  requires  fresh  nnnnshniiet,  jg 
when  that  which  existed  in  the  soil  is  diminiAwt  \f  iiWha 
liquid  manure,  the  poor  silicious  sands  of  FliaAen  <«qU 
never  be  cultivated,  much  less  produce  cn^  mtark  xit  ji 
quantity  and  quality  with  those  on  the  best  aotiiL  Tb« 
quantity  of  farm-yard  dung,  in  a  verv  rottta  stana.  w&  4i 
tnis  soil  would  require  according  to  the  oocnaKia  risana  jf 
manuring,  could  never  be  produced  by  all  the  strsv  whir  j 
can  be  raised  upon  it  in  its  first  state  of  caiaraLuiL  Bui 
cattle  produce  urine,  and  this  produces  tqoU  tm  cxuU. 
The  great  effect  of  liquid  manure  has  set  the  Unna«  •« 
finding  some  artificial  substitute  for  the  simple  ii;id#  icI 
diluted  dung  of  cattle.  Such  substitutes  are  oUsioel  Ir 
mixing  all  kinds  of  rofuse  animal  matter  with  w«if  r,  azi 
inducing  putrefaction.  The  emptyings  of  pnf««  fvsa 
towns  is  scarcely  a  substitute ;  for  it  is  tbe  »»»  s«  '.Ui 
liquid  from  the  stables  in  a  more  oonoentnted  furs;  Wt 
the  refuse  of  oil-mills  and  various  manufactures,  wbra  <.<- 
luted  and  mixed  with  a  portion  of  putrid  nruie,  sodo  be- 
come assimilated  to  it.  This  becomes  a  brancb  of  tralr  .1 
those  countries  where  nothing  will  grow  without  muuun^ 
and  is  a  resource  whero  an  increasing  populalioo  dcvsftja 
the  cultivation  of  inferior  soils  to  supply  tbe  Dccnurr 
increase  of  food,  as  well  as  an  increase  of  produce  from  tbi^ 
which  are  naturally  fertile. 

The  increase  of  manure  bv  the  forraalion  of  campoaU  m 
well  known  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  and  by  tbeir  aMso*  tlw 
land  has  in  many  districts  been  rendered  mueb  mofe  pin- 
ductive.    The  fundamental  principle  upoo  wbicb  rampMis 
have  been  made,  is  that  of  impregnating  port«ons  of  corft 
with  those  parts  of  the  dung  of  cattle,  whicb.  ftom  vkm  ^ 
management  in  the  common  donghUls^  would  beve  hr«s 
dissipated  and  lost ;  and  also  accelerating  or  retarding  tbe 
decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  substUK«sVy  tb»  ad- 
dition of  earths,  such  as  chalk,,  marl,  clay,  and  e^vft  tt=4 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  the  camped  m 
to  be  used.    All  solid  manure  which  is  to  be  ploogWd  a  • 
the  ground  should  contain  certain  parts  already  soliAir  a 
water,  which  promote   vegetation:    while  other  piru^ 
should  be  in  a  progressive  state,  so  as  to  afford  a  Mxcvtei  -. 
of  soluble  matter  by  a  gradual  and  slow  Aiw^n^j^'^.r^^ 
Though  we  have  set  forth  the  value  and  importssee  ?f  b;.J 
manure,  and  suggest  the  best  mode  of  applying  it«  we  v««U 
guard  against  its  being  supposed  that  solid  dm;  nsi  I* 
altogether  superseded  by  liquid.    Liquid  man  ore,  bieUa 
active   and  immediately  effective,   soon  loecs   its  pwvw. 
whereas  solid  dung,  well  prepared  and  ploarbed  tnio  t^ 
ground,  will  last  for  several  crops.     It  is  tbe  jodaniMts  «m 
of  both  these  manures,  conjointly,  which  has  t^  best  aatf 
most  permanent  effect.  The  dung  or  compost,  bsviag  Wvs 
ploughed  in  well,  requires  some  time  before  it  can  bars  «i* 
direct  effect  on  the  germination  of  the  seed  or  the  mvmtji 
ment  of  the  plant    The  liquid,  on  the  ccotrarT,  wts  frm 
the  moment  it  is  poured  on  the  surfkce.    It  t*  the  xm^^I  •« 
the  young  plant,  which  thrives  upon  it  and  stn4ches  ecs  .h 
fibres  through  the  earth,  till  it  reaches  the  dnsif .  1 
having  undergone  that  slow  transmutation  wbxb  feca 
humus,  is  now  in  a  proper  state  to  supply  the  won  x^^j 
roots  with  sufficient  nourishment    It  a  evident  tba£  ;» 
growth  must  be  more  rapid  and  regular,  and  not  so  la)^ 
to  be  checked  from  want  of  proper  nourishraetit,  nor  w  A* 
young  roots  in  danger  of  perishing  by  being  too  awa  cm- 
posed  to  the  immediate  contact  of  rank  donj^.   Kwr?  evr^ 
tion  should  therefore  be  made  by  the  industrxms  b^ateal- 
man  to  increase  the  quantitv  and  improte  the  qoai-rv  tf 
every  species  of  manure  both  solid  and  liqmd:  sad  iew 
careful  experiment  can   alone  be   depended   opoo.     &r 
Humphry  Davy,  who  so  much  enlarged  the  sph««  *f 
chemical  science  by  his  discoveriei,  hasuly  Mniisd  Ita 
the  dung  ftom  the  ^t^^m^^f^^J^^y^  >— * 
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in  the  soil  at  soon  as  postible,  beoanse  when  it  is  col* 
lectedin  a  dunghill  a  great  portion  of  volatile  and  gaseous 
matter  escapes  into  the  atmosphere.    But  he  did  not  pro- 
ceed to  show  whether  the  ammonia  or  hydrogen  which 
escapes  would  have  been  of  any  use  in  the  soil ;  perhaps 
this  e^Lhalation,  instead   of    diminishing    the    value,  or 
even  the  bulk  of  the  manure,  actually  improved  it.    It  does 
not  appear  that  fermenting  dung  produces  carbonic  acid,  for 
a  man  may  sleep  on  hot  dung  without  much  danger,  which 
would  not  be  the  case  if  much  carbonic  acid  were  evolved ; 
the  ammonia  is  produced  in  the  very  first  stage  of  de- 
composition, as  may  be  perceived  in  opening  the  door  of  a 
stable  where  horses  have  been  shut  up  for  some  time ;  but  a 
heap  of  manure  does  not  produce  the  same  effect  when  its 
first  heat  is  gone  off.    Most  observant  practical  farmers 
have  followed  a  contrary  practice,  and  let  their  dung  be 
tolerably  short  and  rotten  before  it  is  ploughed  into  the 
soil.     The   Flemings    pour  liquid  manure  on  the  small 
heaps  of  dung  in  the  field,  to  excite  fermentation  before 
they  spread  it  and  plough  it  in ;  some,  on  the  other  hand, 
let  the  manure  remain  spread  over  the  soil,  rolling  it  in 
order  to  pulverise  it  some  time  before  it  is  ploughed  in. 
Without   pretending  to   decide    between    these    opp9sile 
practices,  we  will  venture  to  aflirm  that,  until  more  light 
is  thrown  upon  the  process  of  vegetation  and  decompo- 
sition, the  sure  experience  of  the  farmer  is  more  trust- 
worthy than  the  most  plausible  theories  of  men  of  science, 
unless  they  are  supported  by  numerous  and  accurately 
conducted  experiments  on  a  large  scale. 

In  the  formation  of  composts  the  principal  objects  are,  to 
regulate  the  decomposition  of  the  organic  substances,  and 
to  increase  the  bulk  of  the  manure  by  means  of  less  expen- 
sive materials  than  straw.  For  these  purposes  lime  or  chalk 
is  generally  used :  the  former,  in  its  caustic  state,  to  ac- 
celerate the  decomposition  of  fibrous  matter ;  the  latter  to 
add  to  the  mass,  and  absorb  any  portion  of  acid,  which  is 
always  produced  in  a  certain  stage  of  the  fermentation. 
The  mode  of  doing  this  is  so  generally  known,  that  it  is 
needless  to  describe  it:  we  shall  only  observe  that  the 
sliffest  clay  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  composts,  where 
better  soil  is  not  at  hand ;  and  for  light  lands,  the  stiffer  the 
clay  the  better,  provided  it  be  thoroughlv  incorporated  with 
the  manure.  The  most  useful  material,  under  proper  ma- 
nagement, is  peat  or  turf.  This  may  be  laid  in  layers  with 
qutck-lime  and  earth;  the  whole  being  well  soaked  with 
liquid  manure.  If  any  kind  of  vegetable  matter,  such  as 
fern,  broom,  the  tops  of  heath,  or  pond  weeds,  can  be  added, 
it  will  be  so  much  the  richer.  The  lime  and  urine,  acting 
on  the  peaty  matter,  decompose  its  tannin  and  transform  it 
into  humus,  the  woody  fibre  is  dissolved,  and  the  whole 
mass,  when  turned  over  and  well  mixed,  becomes  a  very 
rich  earth,  which,  being  spread  on  the  land  and  slightly 
ploughed  or  harrowed  in,  greatly  enriches  its  surface.  By 
this  means  many  poor  soils  may  be  improved,  where  the 
cultivation  is  not  sufficiently  extended  to  produce  straw. 
Potatoes  grow  readily  in  pieaty  soils  which  are  drained 
and  limed ;  and  the  potatoes  when  given  to  cattle  will  pro- 
duce sufficient  dung  and  urine  to  improve  the  land  without 
much  straw  being  used. 

As  a  substitute  for  urine,  several  mixtures  of  animal  and 
saline  matters  have  been  tried,  which  are  supposed  to  re- 
semble it  in  composition.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  a 
liquid  might  not  be  formed  artificially,  and  if  it  can4>e  made 
with  cheap  materials,  which  may  be'obtained  in  abundance 
and  at  less  expense  than  by  keeping  cattle,  it  would  be  a 
very  important  discovery. 

Altliough  bones  have  been  treated  of  in  a  separate  article 
[BoNBs],  it  may  be  proper  to  mention  here,  that  if  some  easy 
means  of  dissolving  their  substance  were  discovered,  they 
might  be  made  of  much  greater  use  than  they  now  are.  At 
present  they  are  put  in  with  the  seed  in  a  broken  state,  and 
as  they  remain  a  long  time  undecomposed  in  the  soil,  their 
effect,  after  the  first  crop,  is  scarcely  perceptible,  unless  a 
very  large  quantity  is  used.  By  mixing  dissolved  bones  in  a 
liquid  state  with  earth,  almost  all  the  component  parts  of 
unne  would  be  there. 

Experiments  have  been  made  on  the  subject  of  artificial 
liquid  manure  by  Mr.  Kimberley  of  Trotoworth  fiurm, 
Surrey,  and  wo  understand  the  result  will  shortly  be  made 
public  by  subscription. 

The  various  substances  which  are  generally  enumerated, 
as  occasionally  used  for  manure,  are  chiefly  the  refuse  of 
E^anufactores,  consisting  of  earthB,  5i|lti,  and  orgc^nio  sub* 
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stances.  Soapers*  waste  is  chiefly  lime  with  a  small  portion 
of  alkali.  The  scrapings  of  leather,  horn,  bones,  and  tli* 
refuse  of  the  shambles,  the  hair  or  wool  of  animals,  and 
rags  made  of  these,  may  be  all  classed  together.  They  must 
be  distinguished  as  acting  in  a  two-fold  manner  ;  they  ab- 
sorb and  retain  moisture,  at  the  same  time  that  they  afford 
nourishment  by  their  gradual  decomposition.  Hence  the 
great  effect  produced  by  them  on  certain  plants,  such  as 
hops,  and  the  length  of  time  during  which  this  effect  is  per- 
ceptible, especially  in  dry  porous  soils. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  animal  and  vegetable 
manures  produce  their  effect  by  giving  nourbhment  to 
plants  out  of  their  own  substance.  This  is  no  doubt  true ; 
but  it  appears  also  that  they  have  a  power  of  absorption,  by 
which  they  attract  not  only  moisture  but  also  oxygen  fit)m 
the  atmosphere,  and  probably  hydrogen  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  water.  Thus  the  elements  are  at  liberty  to 
form  new  combinations,  which  are  assisted  by  the  vital  action 
of  the  roots.  This  throws  no  great  light  on  the  subject,  but  it 
maybe  kept  in  mind,  to  prevent  erroneous  conclunions  being 
drawn  from  the  result  of  imperfect  experiments,  and  to  put 
us  on  our  g^uard  against  applying  the  general  principles  of 
chemistry  to  the  composition  and  use  of  manures  without 
carefully  attending  to  all  the  circumstances  and  watchinc 
all  the  appearances.  We  would  recommend  to  all  practical 
farmere  to  note  down  every  particular  in  the  formation  and 
application  of  the  manures  wnich  they  employ,  and  also  their 
apparent  effect.  It  will  reouire  some  years  to  enable  a  man 
to  draw  just  conclusions,  but  the  data  will  thus  be  esta- 
blished, and  more  will  be  discovered  by  such  a  course  than 
by  all  the  experiments  which  can  be  made  on  a  smsll  scale. 

There  is  one  substance  which  has  been  highly  extolled  as 
a  manure,  but  which  is  scarcely  known  by  name  in  English 
agriculture.  This  is  called  urate,  being  a  compound  of 
urine  and  plaster  of  Paris.  It  is  formed  by  mixing  sand  and 
burnt  gypsum  with  urine,  and  forming  a  hard  compound, 
which  is  afterwards  reduced  to  powder.  The  Royal  Society 
of  Agriculture  at  Paris  causea  some  experiments  to  be 
made  with  this  manure  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  it  with 
those  which  are  known  to  be  most  effective,  such  as  dried 
nightsoil,  pigeons'  dung,  &c.  The  result  was  in  favour  of 
the  urate  for  the  duration  of  its  effect  on  luoern  in  a  light 
soil,  where  the  portion  manured  with  the  urate  produced 
the  greatest  return  at  the  third  and  fourth  cuttings,  when 
the  nightsoil  and  pigeons'  dung  had  lost  a  portion  of  their 
effect  It  requires  a  moist  season  to  act  powerfully.  When 
mixed  with  dried  nightsoil  its  effect  on  various  crops  was 
very  great.  But  it  does  not  clearly  appear  whether  this  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  urate  chiefly,  or  to  the  dried  nightsoiU 
Its  effect  on  potatoes  was  superior  to  that  of  the  dried  night- 
soil. It  might  be  worth  while  to  repeat  these  experiments, 
which  may  be  found  detailed  in  the  tHcHomunred* Agricui- 
ture  Pratique,  in  2  vols.  8va,  Paris,  1 828.  If  it  should  furnish 
a  substitute  for  bones,  it  would  be  very  valuable,  as  it  could 
be  obtained  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent  from  large 
towns. 

The  ashes  of  vegetable  substances  which  have  been  burnt 
in  the  open  air  contain  a  great  portion  of  potass,  with  some 
fine  earths.  They  are  consequently  very  effective  in  stimu- 
lating vegetation  on  lands  which  contain  a  good  portion  of 
humus.  They  are  chiefly  used  as  a  top-dressing  on  young 
cloven  and  grasses;  and  wherever  there  is  an  appearance  of 
sourness  in  the  grass  wood-ashes  are  of  great  use.  It  is 
however  seldom  that  wood-ashes  are  used  as  manure  until 
the  greater  part  of  the  alkali  has  been  extracted ;  but  when 
the  surface  of  the  land  is  pared  off  and  the  dry  sods  are 
burnt,  the  ashes  which  result  from  this  operation  are  very 
effective  in  producing  a  good  crop  without  any  other 
manure.  [Paring-  and  Burnino.J  The  refuse  ashes 
from  bleachere'  and  soap-boilere'  premises  have  still  some 
portion  of  alkali  in  them,  and  as  they  contain  lime 
and  other  eartlis  in  a  very  divided  state,  their  effect 
on  the  soil  is  very  perceptible.  Sea-salt  has  been  ex- 
tolled and  decried  at  different  times,  owing  probably  to  the 
different  circumstances  under  which  it  has  been  tried.  In 
a  very  small  quantity  sea-salt  may  have  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  soil.  Urine  contains  a  great  deal  of  it,  and  in  the 
formation  of  composts  sea-water  has  been  found  to  hasten 
the  putrefS&ction  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  mattera  which 
they  contained,  probably  by  absorbing  moisture,  which  is 
essentidd  to  putrefiiction.  Quick-lime  slaked  with  sea- 
water  and  mixed  with  sand  forms  a  mortar  which  attracts 
moisture  so  strongly  that  walls  built  with  it  are  scarcely 
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ever  dry.    ThU  roggestt  a  mode  of  EuppWing  the  iofl  with 
moisture,  and  may  ancount  for  the  effect  of  saU  in  particular 

oases.  . 

The  experiments  which  have  hitherto  heen  made  on  arti- 
ficial manures  have  not  heen  sufficiently  varied  to  lead  to 
any  very  accurate  conclusions  as  to  their  comparative  merits, 
and  the  resulu  have  not  been  stated  with  the  minuteness 
which  would  make  them  a  foundation  for  practical  rules. 
There  is  a  wide  field  open  to  the  chemist  and  the  scientific 
egricuUurist,  and  many  important  discoveries  no  doubt 
would  be  the  result  of  patient  and  accurate  investigation. 

MANURING,  in  horticulture,  reouires  to  be  considered 
in  a  somewhat  different  light  from  that  process  as  applied 
to  ajrricultural  purposes.  This  is  necessary  because  of  the 
variety  of  plants,  possessing  different  constitutional  habit^ 
to  which  the  gardener  is  required  to  turn  his  attention,  and 
also  because  of  the  different  resulU  which  are  expected  in 
horticulture  and  agriculture.  In  preparing  the  present 
article  the  writer  has  confined  himself  to  simple  practical 
facts,  and  has  adverted  only  occasionally  to  chemical  ex- 
planations. In  the  present  sUte  of  our  knowledge  of  that 
branch  of  inquiry,  improved  as  it  is  since  the  time  of 
Davy,  opinions  are  still  too  vaKue  and  unsettled  to  afford 
the  cultivator  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  physical  pro- 
blems suggested  by  the  commonest  facts  in  the  art  of  ma- 
nuring. ',  .      -         , 

The  gardener  is  called  upon  to  cultivate  species  from  al- 
most every  kind  of  soil  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  inter- 
mediate between  the  shifting  sands  of  the  desert  and  the 
most  fertile  alluvial  land  continually  enriched  bv  the  decay 
of  vegoUble  and  animal  substances.  It  is  therefore  obvious 
that  considerable  caution  is  requisite  in  applying  manure  and 
in  determining  the  quantity  or  quality  suited  to  the  respec- 
tive constitutions  of  the  various  subjecU  which  the  horti- 
culturist takes  under  his  care.  Thus,  although  many  plants 
can  scarcely  receive  too  much  manure*  others,  such  as  the 
resinous  trees,  are  actually  killed  by  it 

The  kind  of  manure  chiefly  used,  and  frequently  the  only 
kind  procurable  by  the  gardener,  is  that  derived  from  the 
ferm-yard;  consisting  chiefly  of  the  dung  of  horses  or  of 
horned-cattle,  more  or  less  mixed  with  litter.  Formerly  it 
was  very  generally  the  custom  to  take  advantage  of  the  heat 
resulting  from  the  fermentation  of  such  dung  in  hot-bed 
forcing,  and  there  are  still  some  olyects  for  which  this 
kind  to  found  preferable  [Hot-Bbd];  but  since  the  hot- 
water  system  of  nesting  has  received  so  many  improvements, 
the  continued  fermentation  and  consequent  degree  of  de- 
composition which  dung  undergoes  in  hot-beds  is  rendered 
a  less  important  means  of  obtaining  artificial  warmth,  and 
consequently  it  becomes  the  more  importont  to  inquire 
whether  manure  is  most  beneficially  applied  in  a  state  of 
decomposition,  as  some  have  advocated,  or  in  a  state  as 
recent  as  possible,  no  fsrinenUtion  being  permitted  previous 
to  its  deposition  in  the  soil. 

It  is  said  that  rotten  dung  contains  more  kumtn,  weight 
for  weight,  than  fresh  dung.  But  the  experiment,  in  order 
to  bo  just,  would  require  to  be  tried  with  two  equal  quanti- 
ties or  f^h  dung,  one  of  them  being  analyzed  at  the  time, 
and  the  other  after  being  sul^ected  to  the  requisite  d^ree 
of  decomposition ;  for  the  latter  process  will  of  course  occa- 
sion a  diminution  of  weight,  which  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account.  If  the  fertilising  power  of  manure  can  be  proved 
to  be  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  humin  which  it  con- 
tains, and  if  the  quantity  of  this  be  as  great  as  in  the  more 
bulky  form  of  unrotten  dung,  the  concentrated  state  would 
certainly  be  preferable,  in  point  of  economy,  on  account  of 
the  sa>ing  in  labour  and  carriage ;  but  in  the  present  state 
of  knowledge  this  cannot  be  asserted,  and  until  theories 
become  reconciled  with  each  other,  and  with  experience*  the 
latter  must  form  the  only  safe  guide  in  practice. 

If  duns  contains  a  large  proportion  or  litter,  and  particu- 
larly if  the  latter  be  in  a  dry  state,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
subject  it  in  nearly  all  cases  to  a  moderate  degree  of  fer- 
mentation, assisted  by  a  sufficient  quantity  of  moisture, 
in  order  that  the  fibre  of  the  straw  may  be  reduced  into  a 
state  permeid^  by  the  spongioles  of  plants,  and  either  be- 
come sufficiently  dissolved  for  affording  nourishment  itself, 
or  serve  in  the  first  instance  as  an  absorbent  reservoir  for 
substances  of  still  greater  solubility.  Where  such  preparation 
has  not  been  attended  to,  litter  has  been  frequently  observed, 
when  turned  out  of  the  ground  after  a  dry  summer,  to  be 
■till  in  a  dry  musty  state,  having  evidently  been  of  little 
benefit  to  the  crop;  and  in  the  case  of  many  plants,  whioh 
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require  much  manvn^  btisc  ta  tiik 
prove  very  injurious.  But  if  the  dung  be  vfeMt  is  iml 
short,  containing  little  straw,  and  thai  mil  mbmamA  «A 
the  liquid  proceeds  of  the  stalls,  it  nsy  b*  dag  m  mnhM 
fermentation  for  most  kitchen-^sitUii  crop^  piniiri  c  ^ 
well  divided  and  properly  mixta  with  tbe  ml  mi  < 
trenching  in.  This  is  necessary  in  all 
especially  so  when  the  manure  is  applied  ftvsls ;  fat  i 
is  often  mducud  by  the  roots  entonng  iai*  mmmm  ( 
tuted  of  particular  substaneea  which  either  vfaeCj  or.  ai  ei 
events,  too  powerfully  predominate  ever  tW  fnpm  eeania^ 
solutions. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  aoa  is  si  a  ««t  •oi  sti# 
nature,  then  lone unrotted  dung  is  moat  wafw . Wrawe  I't 
straws  form  so  irony  minute  drains  whwb,  to  seesk  teckxj- 
cally,  keep  the  ground  open ;  and  in  saafa  aiU,  Vj  leni  ti 
littery  manure  and  drilling,  a  crop  of  poteteea»  fat  ■■■■lyai 
can  be  raised  very  superior  in  auantilj  end  qualitv  la  ttai 
obtained  from  the  application  of  rotten  duag.    la  tW  «a 

the  previous  reduction  of  the  fibre  ci  tbe  ^ 

quisite ;  for  the  moisture  of  such  soils  ia  ar 

to  is  by  degrees,  and  whilst  the  proeese  of  j 

on.    The  authority  of  Miller  may  be  adbf 

ject ;  in  his  *  Gardener's  Dictionary,*  he  < 

cold  moist  land,  I  have  fhKiuently  i 

buried  as  it  came  from  the  stables,  and  elway*  i 

that  the  crops  have  succeeded  better  than  wbeia  T 

was  dressed  with  very  rotten  dung.' 

On  the  other  band,  dung  that  bee 
mented,  and  frequently  turned  over,  so  aa  So  he « 
with  a  spade,  is  the  most  proper  for  ~ 
manure,  or  for  slow-growing  orope,  whera  tbe  isois  beve  i: 
remain  for  years  in  contact  with  it.  If  tbe  beat  aviaag  (kea 
fermentation  do  not  exceed  100*  Fahr^  Sir  Hoaybry  Davy 
considers  that  but  little  loss  will  arise  fteoi  tbe  priiiii 
With  regard  to  trees  and  many  perennial  plaalSb  no  nss*  »- 
jury  would  be  incurred  by  using  fresb  daag  iasteaJ  «f 
rotten,  for  the  first  season,  or  rather  wbibt  vsgecatwisi  c«a> 
tinued  active ;  but  after  the  rooti  beeoiBe  neeify  dwviant 
canker  or  disease  of  some  sort  is  apt  to  eneat.  Tbe  leou 
may  have  grown  luxuriantly  dating  the  saauacr ;  baft  whc« 
they  are  arrested  by  the  approach  of  winter,  deosBpaeit«K 
will  still  be  going  on  amongst  the  materials  oq  wbieb  tbv? 
feed,  and  ^ese  materials  may  perhapa  be  cbeoucelly 
changed,  at  all  events  vitiated  for  tbe  perpuee  of  aoonab- 
ment,  before  the  roots  are  again  called  to  actwsL 

These  remarks  relate  chiefly  to  the  desetiptioa  of  aaaar* 
.which  is  most  generally  used.  Other  substaneea  vb«b  wew 
or  may  be  successfully  applied  to  prMnoCe  tbe  grevib  cf 
vegetation  are  exceeaingly  numerous;    ead  akbe^b  it 

would  be  impossible  to  particularise  tbem,  tbey 

theless  be  made  sufficiently  known  by    ^^* 
consist  of— 

1.  All  animal  substances  without  exceptiaa. 

2.  The  excrementitious  secretions  of  all  aaoi 

3.  All  kinds  of  vegetable  aubstancas^  in  ooa  liiia  ar 
another. 

4.  A  few  mineral  8ubatanoes»  of  whieb  ooa  ef  Ae  fsB- 
cipal  is  lime. 

Animal  substances  are  Tery  poverftil  maaaia^  aai  n 
quire  to  be  attenuated  or  diluted  befeia  plaals  eea  Aai* 
nourishment  from  them,  or  in  feet  befoia  ettber  ra^  « 
tops  can  be  safely  brought  within  tbeir  eootart.  If  th 
roots  of  a  plant  be  wholly  immersed  in  oil  or  in  1 
plant  will  be  destroyed.  Blood  is  one  of 
nures  which  is  occasionally  supplied  to  plenU  se  i 
to  render  bulky  manure  inapnUceble ;  but  it  aboi  ' 
tionably  be  copiously  diluted  with  water.    Ofly  laM 

dilate 


such  as  blubber  for  instance,  whieb  will  not  ^ifaue  m-s 
water,  must  be  divided  by  earthy  maUer  or  « 
stances,  by  which  means  a  large  aurfoce  wfil  be  i 
atmospheric  agency.  Oil  is  impervioiM  to  atr  aaJ  aaiLr 
and  it  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule,  that  dB  mak^taaem 
impervious  to  these  elements  are  unfit  for  tbepanaae  •/ 
vegetable  nourishment,  and  must  therefore  be  i 
some  mode  of  decomposition  in  order  to  readi 
able.  8upposin|f  a  mass  of  oily  snhslmace  ..- 
cubic  foot  were  isolated,  the  surttce  exposed  U  tbe  i 
of  the  air  (by  which  soluble  matter  in  siieb  selassi  ■  ar- 
cording  to  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  is  produeed)  m  K4  efue* 
inches.  If  however  this  mass  be  sepenHc4  hf  an  ai^ 
stance  suffieiently  porous  to  admit  air,  eaeb  ea  eaaa^  tie 
air  wiU  pervade  every  j;^|tf,;^.,a9|j^; 
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noftitlon  will  be  rapidly  brought  about.  Eones  are  another 
form  of  animal  matter  much  employed,  and  of  considerable 
energy,  especially  in  ^dcareous  soils,  provided  they  are 
reduced  into  small  fragments  and  fermented  before  being 
used.  Gardeneis  often  use  them  in  that  state  for  forcing 
strawberries,  and,  reduced  to  dust,  as  a  top-dressing  for 
lawns. 

The  liquid  ijortions  of  excrementitious  manure  likewise 
require  either  to  be  diluted  with  water  or  to  receive  an  ad- 
mixture of  soQ  before  they  are  brought  in  contact  with  the 
roots  of  plants.  In  the  ease  of  trees  with  roots  lying  deep 
in  the  mund,  such  dilution  is  not  always  necessary ;  but, 
genendhr  speaking,  adherence  to  the  rule  is  advisable. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  recommends  covering  dead  animals 
with  five  or  six  times  their  bulk  of  soil  mixed  with  one 
part  of  lime.  TTiis,  when  mixed,  it  may  be  observed,  will 
still  fbrm  a  very  strong  manure,  and  for  some  plants  much 
too  strong ;  but  for  such  as  the  vine  it  will  Ibrm  a  valuable 
compost,  particularly  if  broken  bones  are  mixed  with  it. 

Manures  derivedf  fVom  the  vegetable  kingdom  require 

little  preparation  if  they  consist  of  such  plants  as  are 

chiefly  parench3rmatous,  such  as  the  braasica  tribe ;  their 

substance  is  easily  soluble,  and  they  may  therefbre  be  turned 

fresh  into  the  soil.     The  period  of  their  growth  when 

this  ia  most  beneficially  performed  is  before  they  run  to 

Seed.      Weeds  may  even  be  used  with  great  advantage, 

if  properly  prepared;  but  bad  consequences  may   result 

from  their  seeds   rendering  the  ground  foul,  and  thus 

occasioning  much  expenditure  of  labour  to  extirpate  them 

a^in.    Seeds,  it  is  well  known,  will  not  germinate  without 

air ;  but  with  this,  and  sufficient  heat  and  moisture,  nothing 

can  nrevent  them  firom  germinating.    Therefbre  if  weeds 

be  tbrovm  into  a  heap  and  turned,  whilst  at  the  same  time 

fermentation  is  encouraged  till  the  heat  is  fhlly  equal  to 

that  which  would  natunilly  cause  the  germination  of  the 

feeds,  taking  care  that  the  outside  be  turned  into  the 

centre,  no  danger  will  arise  from  usin^  such  manure  after 

the  process  has  been  continued  sufficiently  long  fbr  the 

germination  of  the  slowest  vegetating  seeds  which  the  heap 

may  contain,  because  under  these  circumstances  the  young 

plants  will  be  continually  perishing  as  the  heap  is  turned 

over  from  week  to  week.    There  are  many  aquatic  plants 

that  will  not  grow  on  dry  ground,  and  a  preparation  similar 

to  the  above  is  not  essential  fbr  the  purpose  of  kiUing  their 

seeds  befbre  their  application  to  dry  ground,  which  is  not,  as 

it  were,  their  proper  element. 

Yeast  is  a  most  powerful  vegetable  manure,  especially  if 
employed  in  a  state  of  putrefialction ;  but  it  requires  to  be 
diluted  *with  water  till  it  appears  of  the  colour  of  very 
small  beer.  Applied  in  that  state,  it  has  extraordinary 
power  in  stimulating  the  growth  of  annual  crops  of  ail 
kinds;  but  its  effects  are  by  no  means  permanent;  for 
lawns  however  it  is  a  restorative  manure  of  great  value. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  malt-dust 

It  ia  observed  by  Sir  Humphry  Davy  that  mere  woody 
fibre  seems  to  be  the  only  vegetable  substance  that  abso- 
lutely requires  fermentation  to  render  it  nutritive  to  plants; 
and  he  instances  tanners'  spent  bark  as  a  substance  very 
absorbent  and  retentive  of  moisture,  yet  not  penetrable  by 
the  roots  of  plants ;  or  it  might  rather  have  been  said,  not 
capable  of  affording  nourishment,  from  the  predominance  of 
some  noxious  principle,  which  requires  to  be  decomposed ;  for 
when  this  principle  is  broken  down  by  fermentation,  pknts, 
as  may  be  observed  in  bark-beds,  soot  very  readily  m  tan. 
This  aeleterious  principle  is  the  tannin  which  bark  oon> 
tains,  and  the  reason  of  its  noxious  effects  upon  plants  is 
that  it  precipitates  the  azotixed  matter  in  which  roots 
abound,  and  the  presence  of  which,  in  an  orffanisable  state, 
is  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  roots.  (Fayen,  in  Ann, 
Sc.^  new  aeries,  iii.  18.)  Inert  peaty  matter  is  a  substance  of 
the  same  kind,  and  will  remain  for  years  exposed  to  air  and 
water  without  undergoing  change.  When  peat  becomes 
hiert,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  grow  any  sort  of  plant  in  it; 
but  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  if  drained  of  stagnant 
mosture  and  mixed  with  lime  and  dung,  it  will  become  very 
fbrtile  fbr  most  crops.  It  often  happens  that  peat  or  bog- 
mouldy  frequently  pi-ocored  at  a  great  expense  for  American 
plants,  becomes  inert;  in  such  cases,  a  good  result  would 
be  obtained  by  turning  out  the  peat  and  mixing  it  up  in  a 
heap  with  a  quantity  of  leaves  or  fVesh  litter  sufficient  to 
promote  a  mcnlerate  degree  of  fbrmentation;  then,  as  in  the 
ease  of  tan,  it  will  afford  nourishment^  and  wiU^  from  a 
state  of  Qselessness,  become  yaluabie. 


Of  mineral  manures,  Hme  is  the  most  useful.  It  is  uot 
recommended  fbr  soils  that  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
soluble  vegetable  matter ;  but  it  produces  excellent  effects 
in  such  as  abound  in  inert  vegetable  fibre.  Gypsum,  which 
is  fbund  in  the  ashes  of  grasses,  proves  a  manure  for  lawns. 

Common  salt  is  sometimes  employed  in  minute  portions ; 
especially  in  combination  with  vegetable  matter,  in  the  in- 
stance of  sea- weeds,  in  which  case  it  is  found  of  good  quality 
fi:>r  fruit-trees  and  kitchen-garden  crops ;  but  vegetable  life 
is  certainly  destroyed  by  it,  if  applied  in  any  considerable 
quantity.  Exceptions  may  be  noticed  in  the  case  of  marine 
plants ;  the  Samphire  (Crithmum  maritimum),  for  example, 
requires  it  when  cultivated  in  inland  districts ;  and  this  is 
also  true  of  the  vegetable  inhabitants  of  the  great  salt 
plains  of  Asia.  Wood-ashes,  which  consist  principally  of 
vegetable  alkali  united  to  carbonic  acid,  are  a  good  manure, 
but  of  short  duration,  and  they  leave  peaty  soil  in  a  worse 
state  than  before  their  application.  The  burning  of  such 
soil  cannot  therefore  be  too  much  reprehended,  although 
stronfi^ly  advocated  by  some  who  have  been  led  away  by  the 
immediate  result  of  one  or  two  enormous  crops.  The  appli- 
cation of  dung  and  lime,  of  composts  of  clay,  marl,  scour- 
ings  of  ditches,  &c.,  would  render  peat  permanently  fertile, 
more  especially  so  when  draining  is  judiciously  attended  to. 

There  is  no  considerable  number  of  plants  to  which  ma- 
nure is  prejudicial.  Coniferous  species  of  all  kinds  are 
affected  most  injuriously  by  it,  and  it  requires  to  bo  given 
very  sparingly  to  all  trees  which  yield  gum  in  their  bark, 
especially  stone-fruits,  such  as  cherries,  plums,  peaches,  and 
nectarines.  To  many  however  it  appears  to  be  useless; 
orchidaceous  plants  for  instance,  which  it  is  now  the  fashion 
to  cultivate  so  extensively,  seem  insensible  to  its  applica- 
tion in  any  fbrm  yet  thought  of;  and  American  plants  in 
general  scarcely  reauire  it,  unless  the  peat  in  which  they 
are  grown  be  regaraed  as  a  kind  of  manure. 

AIANUSCRIPTS.    [Pal^eooeaphy.] 

MANU'ZIO,  ALDO,  born  in  1447,  at  Bassiano  in  the 
Papal  State,  studied  at  Rome  and  at  Ferrara.  He  became 
intimate  with  Pico,  count  of  Mirandola,  and  with  Alberto 
Pio,  lord  of  Carpi,  with  whose  assistance  he  established  a 
printing-press  at  Venice.  The  art  of  printing  was  first  in- 
troduceid  into  Italy  firom  Germany  oy  two  Benedictine 
monks,  called  Sweinheim  and  Pannartz,  who  printed  the 
works  of  Lactantius  in  the  monastery  of  Subiaco  in  1465. 
This  was  the  first  book  printed  in  Italy.  In  1469  two  other 
Germans  from  Speyer  established  printing-presses  at  Ve- 
nice, and  soon  auer  the  art  spread  rapidly  through  Italy. 
The  first  Greek  book  was  printed  at  Milan,  and  the  first 
Hebrew  tvpes  were  used  at  Soncino  near  Cremona.  Ni- 
cholas Johnson,  a  Frenchman,  established  a  printing-press 
at  Venice  in  1471,  which  was  distinguished  for  the  elegance 
of  its  types.  But  Aldo  Manuzio  surpassed  all  other  printers 
of  his  time  in  the  correctness  of  his  books.  Being  a  man  of 
learning  as  well  as  a  printer,  and  having  an  extraordinary 
seal  for  his  profession,  he  procured  the  most  correct  MSs. 
fix)m  distant  countries,  ana  he  established  an  academy  in 
his  house,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  assistance  in  the 
superintendence  of  his  publications.  Bembo  and  Navagero 
were  amonsr  the  members  of  that  society.  The  first  publi- 
cations of  Aldo  appeared  about  1490:  the  first  with  a  date 
in  1 494.  In  this  year  he  published  the  poem  of  <  Hero  and 
Leander*  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  short! v  after  the  Gram- 
mar of  Lascaris,  and  that  of  Gaza,  with  Theocritus,  and 
the  works  of  Aristotle.  He  invented  a  new  sort  of  type, 
which  was  light  and  resembled  wrilinjj,  called  by  the 
Italians  *  corsivi,*  and  known  to  other  nations  by  the  name 
of 'Italic*  In  this  type  he  printed  the  Latin  classics.  A 
list  of  the  Aldine  editions  was  published  at  Padua  in  1790: 
'  Serie  delle  edizioni  Aldine  per  ordine  alfabetico  e  crono- 
logico  :*  and  a  still  more  complete  catalogue  has  been  since 
published  at  Paris  by  Renouard :  '  Annales  de  llmprimerie 
des  Aides,  ou  Histoire  des  trois  Manuces  et  de  leurs  editions,* 
2  vols.  12mo.,  1803;  a  second  edition  of  which,  in  3  vols., 
was  published  in  1825,  and  a  third,  much  improved,  in  one 
vol.  8vo.,  Paris^  1834.  It  is  said  that  the  Greek  books  of 
AJdus  are  less  correct  than  his  Latin  and  Italian  prints : 
but  it  must  be  recollected  that  his  Greek  books  are  often 
printed  ftrom  a  single  MS.,  and  that  an  imperfect  one ;  a 
circumstance  however  that  renders  some  of  his  Greek  books 
very  valuable  at  present,  as  being  tolerably  fidthfbl  tran- 
scripts of  MSS.  either  now  lost  or  not  always  accessible. 
These  editions,  especially  when  upon  large  paper*  have  often 
sold  in  modem  times  for  considerable  aums.  ^  ^^rS  ^^ 
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Aldo  complains  in  several  of  his  prefaces  of  the  difficulties 
which  ho  experienced,  and  the  intense  lahour  which  he  had 
to  undergo  in  hia  profession,  to  which  he  devoted  his  whole 
life.  He  died  at  Venice  in  1515,  with  the  well-merited  re- 
putation of  heing  not  only  an  accurate  printer,  but  a  good 
scholar.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Latin  and  Greek  Gram- 
mar, a  Greek  and  Latin  Dictionary  (the  first  of  its  kind), 
and  several  other  works.  His  son  Paolo  Manuzio  succeeded 
him  in  the  direction  of  his  printing  establishment.  Paolo 
was  a  man  of  learning,  an  author,  and  a  critic  His  prin- 
cipal works  are:  1,  '  Antiquitatum  Romanarum  liber  de 
Legibus,*  fol.  1569  ;  2,  *  De  Comitiis  Romauorum ;'  3,  De 
Senatu  Romano  ;*  4,  '  De  Civitate  Romana ;'  besides  notes 
and  commentaries  on  Cicero's  Epistles  and  Orations. 

MAP  (Latin,  mappa,  a  napkin;  French,  mappemonde, 
a  map  of  the  world). 

A  map  is  a  representation  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  or 
a  portion  of  a  sphere  on  a  plane.  The  name  however  is 
commonly  applied  to  those  plane  drawings  which  represent 
the  form,  extent,  position,  and  other  particulai^  of  the 
various  countries  of  the  earth. 

Maps  or  delineations  resembling  them  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  were  coeval  with  the  earliest  geographic  knowledge, 
for  we  can  scarcely  conceive  such  knowledge  to  exist  in  a 
nation  at  all  without  being  accompanied  by  some  attempts 
at  illustrations,  however  rude  and  defective,  by  means  of 
linear  representations  on  a  plane  surface.  It  is  not  possible 
indeed  to  fix  the  time  of  these  first  attempts  to  construct 
maps,  but  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
Israelites  were  not  altogether  ignorant  ot  the  art ;  for  we 
find  Joshua  commanding  his  selected  men  in  the  following 
terms :  '  Ye  shall  therefore  describe  the  land  into  seven 
parts,  and  bring  the  description  hither  to  me,  that  I  may  cast 
lots  for  you  here  befoi-e  the  Lord  our  God.'  {Jo$h.,  xviiL  6.) 
This  knowledge  of  the  Israelites  was  most  probably  derived 
firom  the  Egyptians.  The  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
Greeks,  as  exhibited  in  the  Homeric  noems,  comprehended 
only  a  small  part  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  there  is 
not  the  slightest  allusion  in  them  to  any  mode  of  delineating 
or  representing  the  surface  of  a  country.  In  the  seventh  and 
sixth  centuries  before  the  Christian  asra,  and  even  earher, 
we  know  that  the  Greek  nation  was  widely  difi^used  by  colo- 
nization, which,  combined  with  their  spirit  for  commercial 
enterprise,  must  have  greatly  extended  their  geographical 
knowledge.  In  their  maritime  adventures  they  are  said  to 
have  been  assisted  by  the  nautical  maps  of  the  Phoenicians; 
but  however  this  may  be,  we  have  no  account  of  anything 
deserving  the  name  of  maps  before  those  of  Anaximanaer  the 
Milesian,  who  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  first  to  construct  a 
map  of  the  world.  There  is  a  passage  in  Herodotus  (iii.  1 36) 
which  may  perhaps  indicate  something  like  an  attempt  at 
mapping  a  coast.  Certain  Persians,  being  commissioned  by 
Darius  I.,  sailed  from  Sidon  in  Phosnicia  to  the  coasts  of 
Hellas,  which  they  examined  and '  registered,*  or  'recorded ' 
idTTiypd^vTo),  till  they  arrived  as  far  as  Tarentum  in  Italy. 
The  map  of  Aristagoras  of  Miletus  is  also  deserving  our 
especial  attention,  from  its  being  so  particularly  doscrit^  by 
Herodotus  (v.),  and  from  its  hkewise  being  among  the  first 
maps  on  record,  at  least  in  Greece.  Aristagoras,  in  his  inter- 
view with  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  on  the  occasion  of  soli- 
citing his  assistance  against  the  Persians,  is  described  as 
appearing  before  Cleomenes  '  with  a  tablet  of  copper  in  his 
hand,  upon  which  was  inscribed  every  known  part  of  the 
habitable  world,  the  seas,  and  the  rivers.'  NotwiUistanding 
the  imposing  character  of  this  description,  some  have 
thought  that  we  should  not  receive  it  too  literally ;  and  that 
this  map  was  probably  nothing  more  than  an  itinerary  of 
the  country  between  Sardis  and  Susa.  Itinerary  maps  of 
the  places  of  encampment  were  almost  indispensable  to  the 
commanders  of  armies;  Diognetus  and  Beton  are  mentioned 
(Pliny,  Nat.  HUt.,  vi.  1 7)  as  the  surveyors  of  the  marches  of 
Alexander,  who  was  very  careful  in  examining  the  measures 
of  his  surveyors,  and  in  obtaining  his  descriptions  from  the 
most  skilful  persons.  The  science  of  geography  made  rapid 
advances  under  Eratosthenes  [Eratosthbnbs  ;  Geoora- 
phyI  who  had  the  great  merit  of  reducing  geography  to  a 
regular  system,  and  of  founding  it  upon  solid  principles.  He 
introduced  into  his  map  a  regular  parallel  of  latitude,  which 
he  accomplished  by  tracing  a  line  over  certain  places  whose 
longest  day  was  observed  to  be  of  the  same  length.  This 
parallel  extended  from  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the  moun- 
tains of  India,  passing  through  the  island  of  Rhodes ;  and 
from  itaotntnl  position  with  respect  to  the  principal  antient 
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nationi»  it  became  a  standard  of  refinnifi*  ia 
this  period.  Succeeding  geographers  mad*  1 
to  determine  the  longitude  of  places  by 
this  line,  but  with  no  great  succesa.  Br 
dition  to  the  parallel  above  mentioned  and  otker  penTIek 
undertook  to  draw  a  meridian  from  Meroe  tfaraick  %fmm 
to  Alexandria  (Strabo,  ii  114),  and  also  to  determia*  iW 
earth's  circumference  by  the  actual  maaaimMeaa  if  s 
portion  of  one  of  its  great  circles.  Tbeae  diawww  md 
improvements  very  materially  affected  the  dimmtmtfma  ofsil 
the  antient  maps;  and  from  this  tzoe  thm  oBrntmebtm 
between  astronomy  and  geography  was  so  frr  ftifclishsd  m 
to  ensure  an  advantage  to  the  latter  by  ctwry  adYaaor  of 
the  former.  This  was  eminently  the  ease  in  ihm  ittevfcnas 
of  Hipparchus,  who  fixed  the  constmetkA  «f  vufa  «»  a 
mathematical  basis,  and  enabled  the  geogfvpbcr  to  by  dovi 
his  latitudes  and  longitudes  upon  certain  pnncipka. 

To  Strabo  we  are  chiefly  ind^>ted  fcr  ear  m$antmi^M 
respecting  the  state  of  geography  in  the  ABfWtan  afa.  Bax 
the  extent  of  the  earth's  surface  known  to  this  vnter  4 
not  very  much  exceed  that  which  waa  known  to  i 
four  centuries  earlier.    His  map  of  the  world  exhih«a  i 
remarkable  errors.  He  supp 
and  south;  cuts  off  the  project 
France,  places  Ireland  not  to 

of  Britain,  and  makes  the  Caspian  commanicale  wit^  the 
northern  ocean  though  Herodotus  had  aocoratciy  C 
it  as  a  lake. 

The  Roman  Itineraries  show  that  their  sorreys  wm 
with  considerable  care,  although  there  are  oo  umb 
thcmatical  geography  in  those  which  bav«  ham 
down  to  us,  the  chief  object  in  view  being  the  ckv  dawctua 
of  the  march  of  their  armies.  All  the  pio^uwa  el^  (W 
Roman  empire  had  been  surveyed  when  Ptolemy « 
his  system  of  geography,  which  has  happily  been  i 
to  us.  It  is  not  so  much  to  his  more  perlect  acqa 
with  the  earth  that  Ptolemy  owes  his  repouttoo  a*  a  |^ 
erapher,  as  to  his  giving  solidity  and  onicr  to  tht  acacaei 
by  fixing  its  unconnected  details  on  a  matDematieal  bea* 
and  carrying  into  full  practice  and  to  greftter  parf^etJM 
the  system  of  latitudes  and  longitndea  of  Hippardna, 
whose  invention  had  been  much  ^sglacied  Cor  upwanis  uf 
250  years. 

Ptolemy  derived  his  information  respecting  the  iJiatiM 
of  places  chiefly  firom  itinerary  measuremettls  vkici  aniaDy 
exceeded  the  truth,  and  it  is  therefore  not  svpraiag  that 
his  map  of  the  world  should  exhibit  enormoaa  wroia;  as 
addition  to  which  consideration  it  cannot  be  nappes ai  Ikst 
he  possessed  real  astronomical  observations  swUli  wt  %•  ds> 
termine  all  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  which  be  be  g**A- 
It  was  not  possible  therefore  that  he  abooU  have  faaes  bm 
from  great  mistakes,  more  espedallj  in  plaoea  Wyvod  tic 
Roman  empira 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  errors  in  kb  nap  inm, 
the  circumstance  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  I 
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presented  by  him  nearly  as  a  straight  line»  the  gulfc  m  tW 
Great  and  Lesser  Syrtis  almost  totally  diaeppiaragi  aad 
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the  Mediterranean  being  extended  twenty  < 
its  actual  limits,  which  gross  inaccuracy  was  i 
our  maps  until  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  c 
also  placed  the  mouth  of  the  Gangns  46*  to  Ito  i 
its  true  position. 

It  seems  not  improbable  that  the  maps  Ibond  a  ikaMSSl 
of  Ptolemy  are  really  copies  of,  or  derived  &««,  eripaal 
maps  cons'tructed  by  him  or  under  his  can.    [AcsT»»- 

DAMON.] 

Some  curious  particulars  have  come  down  to  na  illaatn- 
tive  of  the  geographical  ignorance  of  the  middle  mfm^  y«i 
maps  do  not  appear  to  have  been  uncommon  c 
The  maps  of  tne  middle  ages  msy  be  generally  < 
follows:— 1st, those  in  whidi  the  notions  of  ibe 
were  adhered  to;  2nd,  those  which  exhibited  o*v£«» 
veries  or  countries  popularly  believed  to  exisL  Maay  w^ 
of  the  first  class  are  extant  in  which  the  eld  w«di  m 
represented  as  one  great  island,  Africa  terminam^  to  t&« 
north  of  the  equator.  Among  maps  of  the  aecoad  dam  «* 
those  which  seem  to  show  some  important  diMe««naa  n 
the  west  of  Europe  and  of  Afirica  in  the  twelfth  aad  la- 
teen th  centuries. 

The  geography  of  the  Arabians  is  bnt  iinperfertiy  k— 1> 
Their  most  eminent  geographer  Edrisi  or  Kldrial  wke  i««d 
about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  oentnrjr,  dinded  t^  vani 
into  seven  climates  fromgf|^(fsp|0[|a^^ct)^n^  ui  mtk 
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climate  wa$  again  divided  into  eleven  equal  parts,  from  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia,  the  in- 
convenience of  which  arrangement  is  very  obvious. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  several  as- 
tronomers undertook  to  observe  eclipses  of  the  moon  with  a 
view  of  correcting  the  errors  in  the  longitude  of  places. 
These  observations  however  were  so  discordant  as  to  lead  to 
no  satisfactory  result  Galileo,  by  the  discovery  of  the 
eclipses  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  introduced  a  more  cer- 
tain method,  which  was  rendered  available  by  means  of  the 
simultaneous  observations  of  Picard  and  Cassint  at  the  ob- 
servatories of  Uraniburg  and  Paris. 

Picard  and  De  Lahire  were  then  immediately  employed 
in  correcting  the  map  of  France,  and  from  this  period  our 
maps  have  rapidly  improved.  The  great  perfection  to  which 
timekeepers  have  been  brought,  and  the  obvious  application 
of  these  machines  to  the  determination  of  the  lonj^tude,  have 
greatly  contributed  to  their  accuracy.  But  notwithstanding 
the  advanced  state  of  our  astronomical  and  geographical 
knowledge,  and  the  science  and  skill  displayed  in  our  great 
national  and  other  surveys,  we  may,  with  Dr.  Blair,  regard 
maps  as  works  in  progress — always^  unfinished,  and  still 
waiting  the  corrections  to  be  supplied  by  the  science  and 
enterprise  of  succeeding  ages. 

Having  thus  brietly  sketched  the  progress  of  map-making, 
we  proceed  to  give  a  general  outline  of  their  application  and 
construction. 

On  t/te  Nature  and  Consiruciion  qf  Jfap«.— Maps,  being 
plane  representations  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere,  may  be  ol^ 
viously  applied  to  various  purposes;  hence  we  not  only 
have  terrestrial  maps  to  represent  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
but  cslestial  or  astronomical  maps  to  represent  the  sphere 
of  the  heavens ;  and  these  general  distinctions  have  again 
their  subdivisions. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  terrestrial  maps — geographic  or 
land  maps,  and  hydrographic  or  sea  maps :  we  shall  confine 
our  attention  principally  to  the  former ;  the  latter,  which 
are  usually  called  charts,  having  been  already  described. 
[Chart.] 

Greographic  maps,  as  already  noticed,  are  those  which  re- 
present the  forms  and  dimensions  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
earth,  with  their  relative  situations  and  the  positions  of  the 
cities,  mountains,  rivers,  &c.,  comprised  within  their  limits. 
They  may  comprehend  the  whole  earth,  or  one  of  its  larger 
divisions,  or  a  single  district,  and  are  called  maps  of  the 
world,  general  maps, or  particular  maps  accordingly.  If  they 
give  the  nature  of  the  ground,  the  roads,  buildings,  &c.,  in  de- 
tail, they  become  topographic  maps,  which,  necessarily  em- 
bracing a  very  small  extent  of  country,  are  not  usually  re- 
ferred to  any  spherical  projection,  but  are  represented  as 
geometric  planes,  the  objects  in  them  occup3ring  the  posi- 
tions severally  assigned  to  them  by  the  trigonometrical 
operations  of  the  survey.  The  same  distinction  is  made  in 
charts  of  small  bays  and  harbours.  In  either  of  these  cases 
they  are  called  plans. 

When  maps  of  the  earth  are  made  to  illustrate  any  of  the 
sciences,  they  are  distinguished  from  geographic  maps,  pro- 
perly so  called,  and  bear  their  own  peculiar  names,  as  geo- 
logical, or  mineralogical,  or  botanical  maps. 

From  the  spherical  form  of  the  earth,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  divisions  and  varieties  of  its  surface  may  be  most  sim- 
ply and  most  accurately  represented  by  means  of  a  globe, 
and  in  order  to  obtain  a  correct  notion  of  its  general  geo- 
graphic features,  there  is  no  mode  of  representation  so  sa- 
tisfactory. Large  globes  however  are  expensive  and  incon- 
venient instruments,  and  small  ones,  by  not  admitting 
BUtficiont  detail,  are  for  most  geographic  purposes  entirely 
useless.  Hence  we  see  the  eminent  utility  of  maps,  not- 
withstanding the  imperfections  which  necessarily  accom- 
pany such  a  mode  of  representation,  for  a  spherical  surface 
can  by  no  contrivance  be  extended  into  a  plane  without  a 
distortion  of  some  of  its  parts. 

The  methods  adopted  in  the  construction  of  maps  are  as 
various  as  the  taste  and  judgment  of  geo^phers  themselves, 
but  they  may  all  be  referred  to  two  principles,  viz.  Prqfec- 
tion  and  Development 

By  Projection  is  meant  the  representation  of  the  surface 
of  a  sphere  on  a  plane,  according  to  the  laws  of  perspective. 
?y  Development  is  to  be  imderstood  the  unfolding  or  spread- 
ing out  of  the  spherical  surface  on  a  plane.  This  however 
firiit  supposes  the  sphere  to  be  converted  into  a  cone  or  a 
cylinder— these  being  the  forms,  portions  of  which  most 
'esemble  portions  of  a  sphere,  and  which,  at  tlM  same  timet 
M  suaoeptible  of  the  required  developme&t# 


We  shall  notice  these  two  principles  very  briefly,  as  their 
mathematical  investigation  more  properly  belongs  to  the 
article  Projection. 

There  are  four  methods  of  spheric  projection  in  general 
use,  the  Gnomonic  or  Central,  the  Orthographic,  the  Ste- 
reographic,  and  the  Globular,  distinguished  from  each  other 
by  the  diff*erent  positions  of  the  projecting  point  in  which 
the  eye  is  supposed  to  be  placed. 

The  Gnomonic  or  Central  Projection  supposes  the  eye  to 
be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  and  that  the  various 
objects  to  be  delineated  are  transferred  from  the  sphere  to 


a  plane,  which  is  a  tangent  to  its  surface.  The  entire  he- 
mbpliere  can  never  be  represented  by  this  projection,  since 
the  circumference  which  terminates  it  is  on  a  level  with  the 
eye,  and  is  therefore  parallel  to  the  plane  of  projection.  This 
method  is  chiefly  used  in  dialling,  but  may  he  advanta- 
geously applied  to  maps  of  a  limited  extent,  more  especially 
if  they  are  maps  of  the  polar  regions  of  the  globe.  In  this 
case  the  meridians  will  be  strait  lines  radiating  from  the 
centre,  and  the  parallels  of  latitude  ooncentrio  circles,  whose 
distances  from  the  centre  will  respectively  be  equal  to  the 
cotangents  of  their  latitudes. 

In  the  other  cases  of  this  projection,  where  the  perspec- 
tive plane  is  parallel  to  the  horizon,  or  to  any  meridian, 
the  construction  is  rendered  troublesome  on  account  of  the 
parallels  of  latitude  beoomihe  curves  of  difficult  delineation: 
these  cases  therefore  are  seldom  brought  into  use. 

Orthographic  Projeetion,^ln  this  projection  the  eye  is 
supposed  to  be  at  an  infinite  distance,  so  that  the  visual 
rays  leave  the  sphere  in  parallel  lines.  The  perspective 
plane  on  which  a  hemisphere  is  supposed  to  be  delineated 
is  the  plane  of  that  diameter  which  is  perpendicular  to  the 
visual  rays — hence  every  point  of  the  hemisphere  is  trans- 
ferred to  this  plane  by  perpendiculars  let  fall  upon  it.  It 
will  be  immediately  seen  from  the  figure,  that  the  represen- 
tation will  decrease  in  accuracy  with  the  increase  of  dis- 
tance from  the  centre ;  the  parts  near  the  circumference 
being  much  foreshortened  and  distorted. 

In  a  Polar  map  of  this  projection,  the  meridians,  as  m 
the  Gnomonic  maps,  will  be  radii,  and  the  parallels  concen- 
tric circles ;  these  circles  however  will  have  their  distance 
from  the  centre  equal  to  the  cosines,  and  not  to  the  cotan- 
gents of  their  respective  latitudes. 


In  an  Bauaiorial  map,  or  one  in  which  the  equttoHal 
regiohs  of  the  globe  are  made  to  occupy  the  centre  of  th^ 
mapi  the  pUde  of  projoctiott  o^|!?i^  fith  the  plan%(Aond 
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of  the  meridians.  In  tbis  caie  the  latitade  circles  wiH  be 
projected  in  strait  lines  parallel  to  the  eanator,  which  is  also 
a  strait  line,  and  will  var^  in  distance  m>m  it  according  to 
the  sines  of  their  respectiTO  latitudes.  The  meridians  will 
be  portions  of  ellipses  intersecting  the  equator  in  points 
similar  in  position  to  the  intersecting  nolnts  of  the  parallels 
on  the  polar  diameter,  and  having  their  transverse  axes 
coincident  with  this  diameter  and  equal  to  it. 

Stereographic  Prqfection,— In  tnis  projection  the  eye  is 
supposed  to  be  placed  at  the  surface  or  the  sphere,  and  to 
view  the  concave  of  the  opposite  hemisphere  throueh  the 
plane  of  that  circle,  in  the  iK)le  of  which  the  eye  is  placed. 

B 


If  E  be  the  eye,  and  A,  G,  C  the  hemisphere  to  be  repre- 
sented, A,  B,  C  D  will  be  the  plane  of  projection ;  and  the 
position  on  this  plane  of  anv  point  of  ui9  spherical  surface 
will  be  indicated  by  a  line  dnwn  from  that  point  throueh 
the  plane  to  the  eye.  Thus  the  pointo  K,  U  M,  N  on  the 
sphere  will  be  transfeired  to  the  plane  at  A,  A  m.  n. 

The  advantages  offered  by  this  method  of  projection  have 
brought  it  more  into  use  than  the  methods  before  men- 
tioned. It  is  especially  calculated  fiwr  maps  of  the  world,  as 
usually  made  in  two  hemispheres,  from  the  ciroomstance  of 
the  representation  being  km  distorted,  and  also  on  account 
of  the  meridians  and  paralleb  intersecting  each  other  at 
rij^ht  Angles,  as  they  do  on  the  globe.  Its  construction  also 
is  lots  difficult  than  others,  since  all  the  great  circles  of  the 
sphere  are  either  circles  or  strait  lines  in  the  projection. 
'  The  meridian  of  10*  W.  is  the  one  usually  selected  by  Eng- 
lish geomphers  for  the  plane  of  projection  in  these  maps  of 
the  world,  because  this  meridian  passes  very  nearly  between 
the  eastern  and  western  continents*  which  therefore  occupy 
their  respective  hemispheres. 

Ghbtiar  i¥o;>ch'oii.— This  projection  which  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  Stereographic,  was  invented  by  the  astronomer 
De  Lahire,  who  supposed  the  eye  to  be  placed  at  a  distance 
from  the  sphere  eoual  to  the  sine  of  46'';  that  is,  if  the 
diameter  ol  the  sphere  be  equal  to  200,  the  distance  of  the 
eye  ftrom  the  nearest  point  of  the  circumference  would  be 
70^  Some  ftirther  modification  was  subsequently  deemed 
desumble,  in  order  that  the  meridians  mi^ht  intersect  the 
eouator  at  equal  distances.  This  condition  is  very  nearly 
fulfilled  when  the  distance  of  the  eye  is  69i,  the  diameter 
being  200  as  before. 

This  projection  is  also  much  used  in  maps  of  the  world, 
but  to  smipliiy  their  construction,  the  meridians  and  paral- 
lels are  projected  into  circular  instead  of  elliptical  arcs,  the 
deviation  from  the  strict  law  of  the  projection  being  too  slight 
to  affect  the  practical  utility  of  the  map. 

0/  Pn^jeetion  by  Dev^opmenL 

The  developments  to  be  mentioned  are  two— the  Cmical 
and  Cylindrical, 

Conical  Ihy^fection, — In  th'is  projection  the  sphere  is  sup- 
posed to  be  circumscribed  by  a  cone,  which  touches  the 
sphere  at  the  circle  intended  to  represent  the  middle  paral- 
lel of  the  map.  If  the  points  on  the  sphere  be  now  pro- 
jeeted  on  the  cone  by  lines  drawn  fkom  the  centre,  it  is 
clear  that  in  a  sone  extending  but  a  short  distance  on  each 
side  the  middle  parallel,  as  the  xone  aaf  bb',  the  points  on 
the  cone  would  very  nearly  coincide  in  position  with  the 
corresponding  ones  on  the  sphere.  All  the  delineations 
having  been  thus  made,  the  cone  is  then  conceived  to  be 
unrolM,  or  developed  on  a  plane  snrihoe. 

Should  the  map  m  made  to  extend  mueh  abora  or  balow 


the  middle  parallel,  the  distant  parts  will  be  very  miicb  dis- 
torted. To  remedy  the  defects  of  this  projection,  wioos 
modifications  have  been  suggested,  among  which  those  of 
Flamsteed  are  generally  held  in  the  highest  eethnatwi. 
[Conic  Projection.] 

Cylindrical  Projection.— From  what  has  been  said  of  ths 
cone,  it  will  be  easily  understood  that  a  cylinder  nay  be 
applied  to  the  sphere  in  a  similar  manner,  and  that 
a  zone  of  very  limited  extent  in  latitude  may.  without  very 
material  error,  be  developed  on  a  cylinder.  The  Mcnliarity 
of  this  method  is,  that  the  meridians,  as  well  as  the  ktitods 
circles,  are  projected  in  jparallel  strait  lines ;  a  condition  of 
the  map  wnich  makes  it  very  applicable  to  nautical  pa^ 
poses,  and  on  which  (partly)  is  founded  the  very  icgeniooi 
method  called  Mercator's  Projections  which  is  now  so  iim- 
versallv  adopted  in  our  charts,  and  to  which,  in  condiaioo, 
we  will  briefly  allude. 

Mercaior's  Projection, — ^The  line  on  which  a  sbip  aail^ 
when  directing  her  course  obliquely  to  the  meridian,  is  on 
the  globe  a  spiral,  since  it  cuts  all  the  meridians  thnxfgh 
which  it  passes  at  equal  angles.  This  circumstance,  coca- 
bined  with  others,  rendered  a  map  constructed  on  the  prta- 
ciples  of  the  spherical  proiections  very  inadequate  to  the 
wants  of  the  navigator.  Mercator  considered,  very  imtly, 
that  mariners  do  not  employ  maps  to  know  the  true  figvras 
of  countries,  so  much  as  to  determine  the  course  they  shsfl 
steer,  and  the  bearing  and  distance  of  those  points  or  ptaees 
which  lie  near  their  track ;  and  this  proiection  is  the  result 
of  his  efforts  to  secure  to  the  seaman  these  desirable  i 


The  merit  of  this  most  usefUl  method  is  thought  bjr  i 
to  he  more  justly  due  to  Wright;  for  although  Menraids 
published  his  first  chart  in  1556,  he  omitted  to  declare  the 
principles  on  which  he  proceeded,  and  his  degieea  of  lati- 
tude did  not  preserve  a  just  proportion  in  tneir  incresM 
towards  the  poles.  Wright,  in  1599,  corrected  these  cvran^ 
and  explained  the  principles  of  his  improved  constmetxia. 
in  which  the  deffrecs  of  latitude  on  the  chart  were  made  to 
increase  toward  the  poles,  in  the  same  ratio  as  t^ 
decrease  on  the  globe ;  by  which  means  the  course  whica 
A  ship  steers  by  the  mariner's  compass  becomes  on  the 
chart  a  strait  line ;  the  various  regions  of  the  map,  bowe«  cr 
distorted,  preserve  their  true  relative  bearing,  and  ttm  dB»- 
tances  between  them  can  be  accurately  measured. 

MAPLE.    [Acer.] 

MARACAIBO.    IVbkuubul] 

HARAGHA.    [Persia.] 

MARANHAO  (Province).    [Braiil.] 

MARANHAO,  or  S.  LUIZ  DO  MARANHAO,  is  a 
town  on  the  northern  ooast  of  Brasil,  in  2*  SO'  40^  8.  ht. 
and  43"*  50'  W.  long.  It  lies  on  the  north-western  penin- 
sula of  an  island,  called  Ilha  do  Maranhao.  This  Uand, 
which  is  neariy  twenty  miles  lon^  extends  along  the  sbocrs 
of  the  continent,  ttom  which  it  is  separated  by  a  aballow 
channel,  called  Rio  do  Mosqdita  This  channel  i%  oo  aft 
average,  onlr  100  yards  wide,  and  terminates  in  two  Urge 
bays,  the  RaIua  d«  8.  Jos^  on  the  east,  and  the  Bahia  de 
6.  Mar  ^    The  island  is  generally  low  ifid 
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Th«  tovn  is  built  on  the  northern  shores  of  a  imall 
peninsula,  formed  by  two  rivers,  or  rather  small  inlets  of 
the  sea,  the  Rio  de  S.  Francisco  on  the  north,  and  the 
Rio  da  Bacanya  on  the  south.  It  is  divided  into  two  seo- 
tioo&  The  more  ancient  and  populous  part  of  the  town, 
called  Bairro  da  Praia  Grande,  extends  along  the  shores  on 
a  broken  surface.  The  streets  are  crooked,  uneven,  and 
badly  paved;  some  of  them  are  not  paved  at  all.  The 
houses  have  two  or  three  floors,  and  are  mostly  built  of 
sandstone.  In  this  part  of  the  town  is  a  large  square,  sur- 
rounded by  the  palace  of  the  governor,  the  college  of  the 
Jesuits,  the  town-hall,  and  the  prisons,  which  are  substan- 
tial buildings.  At  the  back  of  this  section  lies  the  other, 
called  Bairro  de  N.  Senhora  da  Concei^ao,  which  consists 
of  small  houses,  many  of  which  are  surrounded  by  gardens 
and  plantations.  Each  division  has  its  own  parochial 
church,  besides  which  there  are  three  other  churches,  two 
chapels,  and  four  churches  belonging  to  four  convents. 
The  town  is  defended  by  three  small  fortresses,  now  in  a 
dilapidated  state. 

The  harbour  is  good  and  safe,  but  the  entrance  is  diffi- 
cult, on  account  of  a  bank  called  Coroa  do  Meio,  about 
thirtv  miles  north  of  the  town,  on  the  east  and  west  of 
which  are  deep  channels  leading  into  the  harbour.  The 
eastern,  which  is  the  most  navigated,  has  on  the  east  the 
great  bank,  or  Coroa  Grande,  which  extends  between  the 
northern  shores  of  the  island  and  the  Ilha  de  8.  Anna. 
The  tide  rises  eighteen  feet  in  the  harbour,  and  twelve  feet 
without  it 

The  mean  annual  temperature  is  80^  of  Fahrenheit.  The 
regular  succession  of  the  sea  and  land  breezes»  and  the 
prevalence  of  northern  winds,  moderate  the  heat,  and  the 
climate  of  the  town  is  considered  healthy.  The  population, 
which  amounts  to  about  30,000,  contains  a  great  number  of 
unmixed  descendants  of  Portuguese  and  negroes,  the  half- 
breeds  bein^  comparatively  few  in  number. 

The  inhaoitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  commerce:  only 
the  moat  common  articles  of  domestic  use  are  made  in  the 
town;  the  rest  are  imported  from  Europe.  The  trade  is 
rapidly  increasing.  The  number  of  vessels  that  annually 
entered  the  harbour  amounted  to  more  than  140  twenty 
years  ago ;  they  came  from  Lisbon,  Oporto,  Viana,  Liver- 
pool, and  New  York.  The  imports  consist  of  wine,  brandy, 
oil,  flour,  fruits,  silk,  cotton  and  linen  goods,  hardware  and 
metals,  and  articles  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  as  spices, 
&c.,  and  drugs.  The  exports  are  cotton,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  considerable  article,  rice,  tanned  and  raw  hides,  &c 
Sugar  and  coffee  are  imported  from  Pernambuco,  Bahia,  and 
other  ports  of  Brasil.  (Spix  and  Martiui,  Reise  in  Bra- 
nUen,) 

MARANON.    [Amazon.] 

MARANS.    [Charentb  Inferiburi.] 

MARANTA  ARUNDINA'CEA  (linn.).  To  this 
plant  is  referred  the  arrow-root  of  commerce,  but  it  is  also 
procured  in  large  quantities  fVom  a  variety  of  closely-allied, 
and  even  many  distinct,  plants.  Thus  the  Surinam  and 
Bermuda  arrow-root  is  the  produee  of  the  M.  arundinacea, 
while  the  Jamaica  arrow-root  is  obtained  from  the  M.  in- 
dica  (Tussac) ;  which  plant,  along  with  several  Curcumas, 
yields  also  the  East  Indian  arrow-root  The  West  Indian 
arrow-root  has  mostly  a  pure  white  colour,  the  East  Indian 
a  yellow  tinge. 

The  tubers,  root-stocks,  or  offsets  are  gjnted  or  bruised, 
and  repeatedly  washed  with  water,  which  is  passed  through 
a  fine  hair-sieve,  so  long  as  it  runs  off  with  a  milky  appear- 
ance. It  is  allowed  to  subside,  the  supernatant  water 
drained  off,  and  the  powder  dried:  100  parts  of  the  fresh 
plant  yield  10  parts  of  arrow-root;  but  Benson  states  100 
parts  to  yield  23  or  26  parts.  According  to  the  analysis  of 
this  chemist,  it  consists  of  volatile  oil  0*07,  starch  26,  vege- 
table albumen  1*58,  gummy  extract  0*6,  chtoride  of  cal- 
cium, insoluble  fibre  6,  water  65*6.  The  volatile  oil  imparts 
a  sUght  odour  to  the  solution  in  warm  water,  which  helps 
to  distingui^  genuine  arrow-root  fkom  several  of  the  articles 
substituted  for  it  Arrow-root  has  scarcely  any  taste,  being 
bland  and  insipid ;  the  powder,  when  pressed  in  the  hano, 
emits  a  crackling  noise^  and  retains  the  impression  of  the 
fingers,  which  common  starch  from  wheat  does  not  Cas- 
sava (manioc  from  Jatropha  or  Janipha  Manihot)  also 
retains  the  impression  of  the  fingers,  but  it  has  more  odour 
and  a  somewhat  acrid  taste. 

The  meals  of  any  cereal  grain  may  easily  be  distinguished 


from  arrow-root  by  the  nitrogen  which  they  contain,  and 
the  ammoniacal  products  which  they  yield  by  distillation. 
Potatoe-starch  is  however  most  frequently  used  to  adulte- 
rate arrow-root,  or  as  a  substitute  for  it.  Microscopic  ob- 
servation of  the  form  and  sise  of  the  grains  will  point  out 
the  difference,  as  first  indicated  by  Raspail  {Annales  des 
Sciences  Nai.,  t.  vi.),  those  of  arrow-root  being  smaller : 
tlie  different  habitudes  of  the  starch  with  re-agents  will 
also  do  this.  (See  MM.  Payen  et  Chevalier,  Traiii  de  la 
Pomme  de  Terre,  p.  126  ;  see  also  Journal  de  Pharmacies 
AoOt,  1833.)  Potatoe-starch  is  not  soluble  in  cold  water, 
which  is  the  case  with  arrow-root.  Dissolved  in  absolute 
alcohol,  arrow-root  separates  into  two  distinct  portions, 
which  neither  wheat  nor  potatoe-starch  does,  in  eoual 
proportions  dissolved  in  warm  water,  arrow-root  yields  a 
thinner  solution,  with  a  more  slimy  aspect  than  wheat- 
starch. 

Arrow-root  dissolved  in  water,  milk,  or  any  other  appro- 
priate vehicle,  constitutes,  from  its  easy  digestibility,  a  most 
excellent  article  of  diet  for  delicate  persons  and  young 
children.  It  may  be  given  plain,  or  with  wine  or  spices, 
according  to  circumstances.  The  valuable  property  just 
mentioned  does  not  belong  to  either  wheat  or  potatoe- 
starch.  The  latter,  if  prepared  from  potatoes  in  spring,  is 
very  liable  to  disturb  the  stomach;  but  less  so  if  prepared 
in  October  or  November.  Potatoe-starch  may  be  prepared 
at  a  very  cheap  rate,  and  kept  for  a  long  period  unchanged, 
thus  affording  a  protection  against  times  of  scarcity.  (Sir 
John  Sinclair,  On  the  Culture  and  Uses  qf  Potatoett  Edinb. 
1828.) 

MARANTA'C&£,  a  natural  order  of  endogenous 
plants,  which  have  either  no  stems  or  annual  ones  only, 
whose  leaves  have  diverging  veins,  and  whose  flowers  are 
constructed  with  an  inferior  ovary  surmounted  by  a  three- 
leaved  calyculus;  very  irregular  flowers,  white^  red,  or 
yellow;  and  a  single  stamen,  whose  anther  has  but  one  lobe. 


LAflowerwith  Om  odyx  and  petals  oat  oC  the  potalold.  lUmen,  and  liylt 
alone  remabiiof.    2,AcapfQle. 
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With  the  eioeption  of  the  genus  Calathea,  and  of  Canna, 
which  ii  commonly  cultivate,  under  the  name  of  Indian 
•hot,  hecause  of  its  beautiful  flowers,  the  species  included 
in  this  order  are  of  small  size,  and  by  no  means  attractive, 
but  the  fleshy  tubers  of -some  of  them  abound  in  starchy 
matter,  which  renders  them  nutritious.  Arrow-root  of  the 
finest  quality  is  obtained  from  Maranta  arundinacea,  and  a 
similar  product  is  yielded  by  Canna  edulis  and  others.  The 
order  is  known  from  Zingiberacece  by  the  anther  having  but 
one  lobe,  instead  of  two. 

All  the  species  are  found  wild  in  tropical  countries  only. 

MARASMUS  (emaciation)  is  a  term  often  used  by  the 
older  medical  writers  to  designate  those  cases  in  which  no 

r articular  cause  for  the  atrophv  of  the  body  was  discovered, 
t  is  now  very  rarely  employed,  since  the  condition  which 
was  thus  named  is  known  to  be  the  result  of  some  local 
disease,  by  which  the  complete  nutrition  of  the  body  is  pre- 
vented, or  by  which  a  quantity  of  its  material  is  constantly 
abstracted ;  as  disease  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  pulmonary 
consumptbn,  &c 

MARArr,  JEAN  PAUL,  bom  near  Neucbfitel  in  1744, 
studied  medicine  at  Paris.  Although  not  deficient  in  intel- 
ligence and  quickness,  he  wanted  the  application  and  per- 
severance requisite  for  the  regular  study  of  his  profession, 
and  be  became  an  empiric.  At  the  first  symptoms  of  the 
Revolution  in  1 789,  he  showed  himself  a  furious  demagogue, 
addressing  himself  to  the  passions  of  the  Paris  populace, 
and  preaSiing  open  insurrection  and  massacre.  He  was 
one  of  the  memlM^rs  of  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  founded 
by  Danton  in  1790.  He  then  became  editor  of  a  journal 
entitled  *  L'Ami  du  Peuple,'  which  was  hawked  about  the 
streets,  and  became  a  favourite  with  the  lower  orders.  In 
this  periodical  he  urged  the  poor  to  rise  against  the  rich, 
the  private  soldiers  against  their  officers,  and  the  nation  at 
large  against  the  king.  In  1792  he  became  a  member  of 
the  first  committee  of  public  safetv,  and  as  such  sent  circu- 
lars all  over  France  to  recommend  the  massacre  of  the  so- 
called  aristocrats.  He  said  in  his  paper  that  France  would 
never  be  happy  unless  870,000  heads  were  struck  off  by  the 

Suillotine ;  and  he  actually  published  long  lists  of  indivi- 
uals  whom  he  denounced  as  proper  objects  of  public  ven- 
geance. And  yet  this  man  was  returned  by  the  aepartment 
of  Paris  to  the  national  convention. 

In  the  convention  Marat  was  the  declared  enemy  of  the 
Girondins:  he  attacked  them  in  April,  1793;  but  Robes- 
pierre, who  was  more  cautious,  checked  him  then :  things 
were  not  yet  ripe  for  their  proscription.  Marat  was  even 
impeached,  ana  underwent  a  mock  trial  before  his  friends 
of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  but  was  acquitted,  and  re- 
entered the  convention  in  triumph.  He  saw  the  downfiiU 
of  the  Girondins,  but  did  not  long  survive  them.  On  the 
13th  of  July,  1793,  while  taking  a  bath,  a  young  woman 
from  Normandv,  named  Charlotte  Corday,  was  introduced 
to  him,  under  tne  pretext  of  having  some  pressing  informa- 
tion to  communicate.  She  showed  him  a  list  of  pretended 
aristocrats  in  her  own  district;  and  while  Marat  was  read- 
ing it,  she  stabbed  him  to  the  heart,  boasting  that  she  had 
delivered  France  of  a  sanguinary  monster.  She  was  guil- 
lotined, and  died  with  the  greatest  composure.  [Corday 
d*Armans.] 

Marat  was  proclaimed  by  the  jacobins  as  a  martyr  of 
liberty,  and  his  body  was  interred  with  great  honour  in  the 
Pantheon,  the  former  church  of  St.  G6n6vidve,  from  which 
it  was  removed  after  the  end  of  the  reign  of  terror.  Marat 
has  been  called  a  madman,  but  there  was  method  in  his 
madness ;  he  was  one  of  those  depraved  men  whom  revolu- 
tionary convulsions  throw  up  to  the  surface  of  society. 

MA'RAIHON,  a  small  plain  in  the  north-east  part  of 
Attica  [Attica],  about  five  miles  in  length  and  two  in 
breadth  (Dodwell),  which  is  chiefly  memorable  for  the  vic- 
tory which  the  Athenians  under  Miltiades  gained  over  the 
Persians  here,  B.C.  490.  [Miltiadbs.]  Marathon  was  the 
first  place  in  Attica  that  was  occupied  by  Pisistratus  and  his 
partisans,  after  he  had  been  compelled  to  retire  to  Eretria  in 
Eubosa.  (Herod.,  i.  62.)  The  town  of  Marathon  originally 
belonged  to  one  of  tlie  four  towns  which  formed  the  Tetra- 
polis,  which  consisted  of  CEnoe,  Marathon,  Probalinthus,  and 
Tricory thus ;  but  the  name  was  afterwards  applied  to  the 
whole  district  (Stoph.  Bys.,  under  rtrpdinXtc  r^c  'Arrur^c*) 
Marathon  is  about  three  miles  fh>m  the  sea,  and  is  said  by 
Plutarch  to  have  derived  its  name  fh>m  the  hero  Marathos. 
It  it  mentioned  in  the  '  Odyssey  *  u  a  place  of  considerable 


importance  (viiL  80);  and  it  was  near  thb  plan  tkai  tfca 
Athenians  are  said  to  have  defeated  Borystbett*.  vfcn  i|^ 
took  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  HeradidA.  Dodwell  rr:» 
col  Tour,  ii.,  p.  158)  says  thai  Marathon  k  18  mila  m  % 
direct  line  from  Athens  to  the  village  of  Marmtbao ;  a^ 
that  it  is  at  least  22  miles  bv  the  thortest  read  to  tbr  com- 
mencement of  the  plain.  According  to  PaoMoa^  it «» 
half-way  between  Athens  and  Carystns  in  Evkra  u  21, 
§  3).    Marathon  belonged  to  the  tiibe  of  liwitia 

The  plain  of  Marathon  was  watered  by  a  saaH  ctma, 
called  Asopus  by  Ptolemy,  which  forms  marabw  near  cW 
sea,  in  which,  according  to  Pausaniaa  (i  32,  jf  <)  a  gnu 
many  of  the  Peitians  perished.  The  Athwnana  who  isU  m 
the  battle  were  buried  in  the  plain ;  and  aW,  Wt  afvrt 
from  the  Athenians,  the  Platsans,  BoMtian^  wmi  ilvivi. 
A  large  tumulus  of  earth  still  rises  from  the  eastrv  f#tfe 
plain ;  and  near  the  sea  there  are  two  otbeti^  nnrb  Umtt 
than  the  former.  (Dodwell.)  A  liUle  way  above  the  pfaa« 
Pausanias  mentions  a  natural  cave,  sacred  to  I^  f  L  Jli.  ( 
6);  which,  according  to  Dodwell,  is  aeaivelv  worth  ih* 
trouble  of  visiting. 

MARATTI,  CARLO,  the  last  punter  of  the 
school,  was  bom  at  Camurano,  in  the  March  of  / 
the  year  1625.  From  his  childhood  he  i 
fondness  for  drawinc  and  painting.  In  his  eleieath  yor  ke 
went  to  Rome^  and  hecame  the  &vourite  pupil  of  Aadna 
Saochi,  with  whom  he  remained  till  he  waa  19  yeafs  «f  aft. 
By  studying  the  works  of  Raphael,  the  Caraeci,  aad  Gv^ 
Reni,  he  formed  a  style  peculiar  to  bimad^  mod  aeqund 
during  his  lifetime  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  tbe  fnt 
painters  in  Europe,  though  his  talents  were  ecrtaoily  mat  U 
the  highest  order.  He  was  particularljr  cielchnled  Ar  ifaa 
lovely,  modest,  and  yet  dignified  air  of  ha  Madoenaa^  whirh 
procured  him  the  name  of  Carlo  delle  Madnw^.  Hr 
minted  for  Louis  XIV.  his  celebrated  pietore  of  *  DaahMi* 
Pope  Clement  IX.,  whose  portrait  he  painted,  gave  Lms 
pension,  and  conferred  on  him  an  order  of  knighthood.  TW 
churches  and  palaces  of  Rome,  which  are  UJed  with  hs 
works,  are  prooft  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  waa  held.  Ba 
was  employed  also  in  restoring  the  fireseoa  of  Raplieel  la 
the  Vatican,  and  of  AnnibaleCaneci  in  the  Fameae  padbet. 
Fuseli  says,  'The  picture  which  gives  the  tnoat  advaata^eaes 
opinion  of  his  powers  is  "  Batnsbeba  viewed  by  Dend,'*  a 
work  the  charm  of  which  it  is  easier  to  feel  than  to  < 


which  has  no  rival,  and  seems  to  predode  all  hope  o^erab 
success  in  any  future  repetition  of  the  same  aafajecL*  He 
also  etched  several  beautiful  plates.  Of  his  popik,  the  beat 
known  are  F.  Joranis  and  Chiari.  He  likewise  pcteeatod 
the  art  of  engraving,  and  the  (amous  eogimrer  Jaoeb  Trwj 
was  his  schoUu'.  In  private  life  he  was  highly  ntsawad  ftr 
his  modesty  and  obliging  dispoaitioiL  He  died  at  Raae  m 
1713,  at  the  age  of  88. 

MARAZION.    [Cornwall.] 

MARBECK,  JOHN,  who,  as  oompowr  U  tb  aaloK 
and  now  venereble  notes  set  to  the  FMcet  and  Pafmin. 
which  are  still  in  use,  with  some  alteratiooa^  in  all  oar 
cathedrals,  is  entitled  to  our  notice,  was  organtet  of  Wnfa« 
during  the  reigns  of  Henr^  VIIL  and  hia  nifttasiii  A 
zeal  for  religious  reformation  led  him  to  join  a  aoc«tv 
in  furtherence  of  that  object,  among  the  menben  whaeaaif 
were  a  priest,  a  singing-man  of  St,  George's  ^a^  nmk 
a  tradesman  of  the  town.  Their  papen  were  seind,  and 
in  the  hand-writing  of  Marbcck  were  found  nnftea  on  the 
Bible,  together  with  a  Concordance,  in  English.  He  aed 
his  three  colleagues  were  found  guilty  of  heiesy,  can- 
demned  to  the  stake,  and  all  were  executed  aecordav  t» 
their  sentence,  except  Marbeck,  who,  on  aeeoont  of  hm  fml 
musical  talents,  and  being  rether  favotned  by  Gardafl; 
bishop  of  Winchester,  was  pardoned,  and  lived  to  witan 
the  triumph  of  bis  principles,  and  to  miblish  lua  vwL 
which  appeared  under  the  title  of  *The  Boke  of  Cbma 
Praier,  noted;*  the  colophon  being,  'Imprinted  by  Rk^H 
Greflon,  printer  to  the  kinges  majeatie,  1550,  cum  pnvihfe 
ad  imprimendum  solum.'  In  the  same  year  appawd  •m 
his  Concordance;  and  in  1574,  'The  lives  of  Holy  Sa^ea, 
Prophets,  Patriarehs,  and  others  ;*  and  aubeeqoaDOy  bi 
other  books  connected  with  religious  histonr  and  eaetst^ 
versy.  It  is  stated  by  Sir  John  HawkiiMi,  highly  to  tto 
honour  of  Marbeck,  tluU,  'under  the  greatest  of  all  tm^m- 
tions,  he  behaved  (after  his  trial)  with  the  wtnoet  liMitff 
and  uprightness,  refusing  to  make  any  diaeofwy  te  ^ahart 
of  others.^ 
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MARBLK.  A  strict  deQnition  of  tliis  term  is  perhaps 
impracticable,  unless,  with  Da  Costa,  we  limit  it  to  the  cal- 
careous rocks.  •  of  very  lively  colours,  and  of  a  constitution 
so  fine  that  ihey  will  readily  take  a  pjood  polish.'  In  a  vajjue 
sense  other  ornamental  stones,  as  granite  and  porphyry,  may 
be  ranked  among  marbles,  but  the  catalogue  of  the  typical 
or  calcareous  marbles  is  long  enough  without  these  some- 
what inconvenient  additions.  A  limestone  which  will  admit 
of  being  worked  easily  and  equally  in  all  directions  is  properly 
called  *  freestone,*  as  the  Bath  or  Ketton  freestone ;  a  rock 
of  similar  chemical  composition,  generally  capable  of  being 
worked  equally  in  all  directions,  and  also  of  taking  a  good 
polish,  deserves  the  title  of  marble;  when  it  is  gmnular 
and  of  a  white  colour,  it  may  be  useful  in  statuary. 

Da  Costa,  in  his  *  Natural  History  of  Fossils,'  gives  a 
lar^e  catalogue  of  marbles,  disposed  in  a  methodical  order, 
which  wo  shall  follow  in  the  following  brief  notices  of  this 
extensive  subject. 

Division  I.  Marbles  of  one  plain  colour. 

Section  1.  Black  marbles.  Most  of  these  contain  bitu- 
men, and  are  fetid  when  bruised. 

Examples.    The  Namur  marble,  the  marble  of  Ash- 
ford  in  Derbyshire,  Dent  in  Yorkshire,  near  Crick- 
howell,  Tenby,  Kilkenny,  &c.  The  marble,  antiently 
called  Marmor  Luculleum,  and  now  Nero  Antico. 
Section  2.    White  marbles. 
Examples.  The  marble  of  Pares,  in  which  the  Laocoon 
and  Antinotis  are  executed ;  the  Carrara  marble,  of 
finer  grain,  much   used  in  modern  sculpture ;  the 
Skye  marble,  noticed  by  Dr.  MacCullpch ;  that  of 
Inverary,  Assynt,  Blair  Athol,  &c. 
Section  3.    Ash  and  grey  marbles. 
Examples.    A  beautiful  marble,  of  compact  oolitic  tex- 
ture, at  Orelton,  near  the  Clee  Hills  in  Shropshire, 
deserves  mention. 
Section  4.    Brown  and  red  marbles. 
Examples.    The  Rosso  Antico;  a  rival   to  which,  at 
least  in  colour,  has  been^found  on  the  estate  of  the 
duke  of   Devonshire,  near  Buxton.    The  mottled 
brown  marble  of  Beetham  Fell,  near  Milnthorp,  is  of 
good  quality. 
Section  5.    Yellow  marbles. 

Example.     The  Giallo  Antico.      Siena  marble,  also 
dug  at  Mafra,  near  Lisbon.    That  used  in  antient 
Rome  is  said  to  be  from  Numidia. 
Section  6.    Blue  marbles. 

Example  near  St  Pons  in  Languedoc. 
Section  7.     Green  marbles. 
Example.    The  Marmor  Lacedcemonicum  of  Pliny.  It 
is  dug  near  Verona. 

Division  IL  Marbles  qf  two  colours. 
Section  1.     Black  marbles  variegated  with  other  colours. 
Example.    Near  Ashburton  in  Devonshire,  Torbay  in 
the  same  county.  Bianco  e  Nero  Antico,  the  African 
Breccia  of  the  antients,  Giallo  e  Nero  Antico. 
Section  2.    White  marbles  variegated  with  other  colours. 
Example.    Marble  imported  from  Italy.     Marbles  of 
this  general  character  occur  in  Siberia,  at  Plymouth, 
at  Kiilamey,  in  Sweden,  &c. 
Section  3.    Ash  and  grey  marbles  variegated  with  other 
cM>lour8.    These  are  very  numerous,  and  occur  in  various 
parts  of  Europe. 

Section  4.  Brown  and  red  marbles  variegated  with  other 
colours. 

Section  5.  Yellow  marbles  variegated  with  other  co- 
lours. 

Section  6.  Green  marbles  variegated  with  other  colours. 
Examples.  Egyptian  marbles — the  Marmor  Tiberium 
and  Augustum  of  Pliny  ;  some  Verde  Antico,  as  that 
dug  near  Susa  in  Piedmont,  the  beautiful  marble  of 
Anglesey  (called  Mona  marble),  the  marble  of  Kol- 
menlen  in  Sweden. 

Division  IIL  Marbles  variegated  with  many  colours. 

Example.  Some  of  the  Plymouth  marble,  the  beau- 
tiful Brocatello  or  Brocade  marble  of  Italy  and 
Spain. 

Marbles  containing  shells,  corals^  and  other  extraneous 
bodies. 

In  this  division  of  marbles  the  British  Islands  are  rich. 
P.  a,  No.  902. 


Some  of  the  Plymouth,  Ashburton,  and  other  D  vonian 
limestones  are  extremely  beautiful,  from  the  abundance  ox 
fine  corals  exquisitely  preserved  in  them ;  therrinoidal  mar- 
bles of  Flintshire,  Derbyshire,  and  Garsdale  in  Yorkshire, 
are  elegant  examples  of  the  carboniferous  limestone ;  the 
shell  marbles  of  Ranee  (Northamptonshire),  Buckingham, 
Whichwood  Forest,  Stamford,  Yeovil,  may  be  noticed  from 
the  oolitic  rocks ;  that  of  Petworth  and  Purbeck,  from  the 
Wealden  strata,  has  been  extensively  used  by  the  architects 
of  the  middle  ages.  In  general  the  working  of  the  English 
marbles  is  costly,  and  their  use  limited. 

MARBLEHEAD.     [Massachusetts] 

MARBURG,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Upper  Hesse, 
in  the  electorate  of  Hesse  Cassel,  is  situate<l  in  30*  50'  N*. 
lat.  and  8**  47'  E.  long.  It  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lahn,  which  divides  the  town  from  the  suburb  of  Weiden- 
hausen.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and 
the  streets  are  very  steep.  On  the  top  of  the  eminence 
overlooking  the  town  there  is  a  large  castle,  which  was 
formerly  well  fortified  and  was  the  residence  of  the  land- 
grave. The  town  is  partly  surrounded  by  a  wall,  in 
which  there  are  five  gates.  Marburg  has  a  university,  which 
was  founded  in  1527,  by  the  landgrave  Philip  the  Generous. 
This  university  has  very  considerable  revenues,  and  all  the 
usual  appendages  of  the  German  universities,  with  a  library 
of  100,000  volumes,  an  anatomical  theatre,  a  lying-in  hos- 
pital, a  chemical  laboratory,  a  veterinary  school,  a  botanical 
garden,  a  philological  seminary,  cabinets  of  mineralogy, 
&c.  The  number  of  students,  which  in  1818  was  only  220, 
was  359  in  1828,  422  in  1833,  and  at  present  is  about  450*. 
The  town  has  one  Calvinint,  one  Roman  Catholic,  a  French 
Protestant,  and  two  Lutheran  churches,  one  hospital,  two  in- 
firmaries, an  orphan  asylum,  a  school  of  industry,  &c.  The 
church  of  St.  Elizabeth  contains  the  fine  monument  of  St. 
Elizabeth,  which  was  however  much  damaged  under  the 
Westphalian  government.  Marburg  being  the  seat  of  the 
provincial  government,  of  the  crimiual  tribunal,  a  board  of 
trade,  a  commission  of  police,  and  a  Lutheran  saperLnrcnd" 
ant,  the  inhabitants,  7520  in  number,  derive  their  chief  sup- 
port from  the  presence  of  these  and  from  the  university. 
The  place  has  some  manufactories  of  woollen,  linen,  cotton, 
hats,  tobacco,  and  tobacco-pipes. 

MA  RCA  D'ANCO'NA,  an  old  denomination  of  a  geo- 
graphical division  of  the  Papal  State,  whose  limits  corre- 
spond in  great  measure  to  those  of  antient  Picenum,  and 
which  is  now  subdivided  into  the  three  administrative  dele- 
gazioni  or  provinces  of  Ancona,  Ferrao  ed  Ascoli,  and 
Maccrata  e  Camerino  This  fine  region  extends  from  the 
frontiers  of  Abruzzo  to  the  boundaries  of  the  former  duchy 
of  Urbino,  now  the  province  of  Pesaro  e  Urbino,  and  from 
the  Apennines  to  the  Adriatic,  along  which  sea  it  occupies 
a  line  of  coast  more  than  sixty  miles  in  length.  It  has 
been  called  La  Marca,  •  the  March,*  since  the  time  of  the 
Carlovingian  emperors  and  kings  of  Italy,  from  being 
governed  by  marchiones,  or  marquises,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Marca  Trevigiana,  or  province  of  Treviso,  in  the 
county  of  the  Veneti.  [Treviso  ]  March  (•  mark,*  in  Ger- 
man) meant  originally  a  frontier  district,  but  the  term  was 
afterwards  applied  rather  capriciously,  and  the  number  of 
marquisates  was  multiplied  in  various  parts  of  the  revived 
Western  empire.  In  the  time  of  the  Longobards  the 
county,  afterwards  called  Marca,  was  called  Pentapolis, 
from  its  five  principal  towns,  Ancona,  Fanume,  Pisaurura, 
Auximum  (now  Osimo),  and  Humana  or  Numana.  The 
name  of  Marchia  Anconso  is  found  in  a  diploma  of  the 
emperor  Frederic  I.,  of  1162.  His  son  Henry  VI.  united 
it  to  the  duchy  of  Ravenna.  Innocent  HL  conquered  the 
March,  and  placed  it  under  the  allegiance  of  the  Roman 
see.  During  the  troubles  of  the  middle  ages  it  was  divided 
among  several  petty  princes  or  tyrants,  Varano  of  Camerino, 
Sforza,  and  others.  Cesare  Borgia  subdued  the  country  by 
force  and  treachery,  and  it  became  from  that  time  annexed 
to  the  papal  territories.  It  was  then  generally  called  Marca 
d'Ancona,  from  its  principal  town  ;  but  the  south-east  part 
of  it  was  also  sometimes  called  Marca  di  Fermo,  and  the 
two  together  were  often  designated,  in  the  plural  number, 
•  Le  Marche.' 

The  Picentes,  or  antient  inhabitants  of  Picenum,  are  said 
to  have  been  a  colony  of  the  Sabines.  Their  country 
extended  along  the  Adriatic  from  the  ^sis  to  the  Truen- 
tum,  which  are  also  the  limits  of  the  modem  Marca;  but 
the  Prajtutii,  who  lived  south  of  theTruentum  as  far  as  the 
river  Matrinus  (now  Piomba),  aiid  Jormetl_a  sjeparatg  com- 
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inunity,  are  included  by  Pliny  and  other  antient  geofrra- 
phera  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Picenum.  The  i^sis 
separated  the  Picentes  from  the  country  of  the  Senones; 
but  sorae  antient  wr.ters  ha\e  considered  the  Picenwm  to 
extend  as  far  as  Ariininum.  Asculuro,  Firmum,  Pollentia, 
Ricina  (believed  to  be  Macerata),  Treia,  and  ToUentinum, 
were  towns  of  the  Picentes.  The  Picentes  made  alliance 
\rith  Rome,  b.c.  299.  During  the  war  of  Pyrrhui  they 
joined  the  Samnites,  Lucanians  and  others  against  Rome, 
were  defeated,  sued  for  peace  and  obtained  it,  and  a  Roman 
colony  was  sent  to  Ariminum  on  that  occasion.  (Livy,  Epi- 
tome  XV.)  Picenum  then  became  a  Roman  province,  and 
was  administered  by  a  proconsul. 

The  Picentes  were  foremost  in  the  league  of  the  Italian 
nations  in  the  Social  war:  they  killed  the  proconsul  Servilius, 
and  defeated  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  but  were  afterwards 
defeated  by  him.  [AscoLi.]  They  however  obtained  the 
civitas,  like  the  other  Italian  people. 

The  actual  delejjaEione  of  Ancona,  bounded  on  the  east 
and  north-east  by  the  Adriatic,  on  the  north-west  and  west 
by  the  province  of  Pesaro  e  Urblno,  and  on  the  south  by 
Macerata  e  Camerino,  contains  155,000  inhabitants,  dis- 
tributed among  six  towns  and  thirty-four  'terre,*  having 
communal  councils.  The  principal  towns  are,  1,  Ancona; 
2,  Jesi  (the  antient  Asium),  with  14,000  inhabitants:  3, 
Osimo,  with  5000  inhabitants.  (Calindri,  Saggio  Siatistico.) 
Tlie  account  of  the  other  two  provinces  Is  given  under 
Fbrmo  ED  AscOLi  and  Macbrata  e  Camerino. 

(Compa^oni,  ReggiaPicena;  Co\\xcci,  Antichitd  Picene, 
31  vols.  4to.,  Fermo.  1786-97.) 

MARCeLlIN.  ST.    [Isere.] 

MARCELLI'NUS.    [AMMiANtJs  Marcelliwus.] 

MARCH LLl'N US  was  bishop  of  Rome  in  the  rei^n  of 
the  emperor  Diocletian.  He  lias  been  represented  by 
some  as  having,  through  ibar  during  the  persecution  raised 
under  that  emperor,  offered  incense  to  the  heathen  deities, 
but  this  is  contested  by  others.     He  died  a.d.  304. 

MARCELLO,  BENEDETTO,  a  patrician  of  Venice, 
son  of  Agostino  Marcello,  a  senator,  was  born  in  1686.  His 
elder  brother,  Alcssandro,  who  was  much  distinguished  for 
his  knowledge  in  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics,  as 
well  as  for  his  musical  acquirements,  had  weekly  music- 
parties  at  his  house,  to  which  probably  the  early  predilec- 
tion of  Benedetto  may  be  attributed.  Among  tlie  masters 
to  whom  the  care  of  nis  education  was  assigned  are  men- 
tioned Gasparini  and  Lotti,  under  whom  he  studied  compo- 
sition, but  we  do  not  find  that  he  produced  anytliing  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice  till  1716,  in  which  year  a  serenata 
from  his  pen  was  performed  at  Vienna,  when  the  birth  of 
the  first  son  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  was  there  celebrated 
with  much  ceremony  and  splendour 

His  great  work,  and  that  to  which  is  to  be  ascribed  the 
celebrity  of  his  name  throughout  Europe — for  as  a  Vene- 
tian noble  he  would  have  been  known  only  in  a  small  dis- 
trict, and  but  for  a  brief  period — was  published  in  8  vols, 
folio,  in  the  years  1 724  and  1726.  under  the  title  of  Esiro 
fhrtico  armonico,  Parqft-asi  sopra  i  50  primi  Salmu  Poesia 
di  G.  A.  Giustiniani,  musica  de  B.  Marcello,  patrizi  Veneti, 
The  learned  M.  Suard,  whose  reputation  as  a  musical  critic 
once  stood  hiizh,  seems  to  approve  the  rather  strong  term 
with  which  tliis  title  commences;  for,  says  he,  nothing 
equals  the  enthusiasm  that  reigns  in  all  these  compositions ; 
it  transfers  to  music  the  energy  of  Oriental  thought,  and 
converts  the  composer  at  once  into  a  Pindar  and  a  Michael 
Angclo.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm possessed  by  Marcello—aiid  doubtless  it  was  great — 
there  is  certainly  too  much  of  it  in  this  opinion.  Graceful 
and  appropriate  mcliKly,  supported  by  harmony  of  the  purest 
kind,  is  his  true  characteristic.  lie  occasionally,  though 
not  often,  is  grand,  but  this  grandeur  springs  out  of  simple 
sources,  and  does  not  count  learned  combinations  and  com- 
plicated parts  among  its  elements.  In  his  style  is  to  be  traced 
•ound  musical  knowledge,  guided  by  good  $enso  and  polished 
by  good  taste.  He  is  always  elegant,  never  gorgeous,  and 
as  to  the  sublimity  implied  in  the  remark  of  the  French 
critic  we  have  never  discovered  any  signs  of  it  in  the  works 
of  the  noble  Venetian,  much  as  we  admire  them  for  other 
Valuable  (qualities. 

Mr.  Avison,  in  bis  well  known  E»say  on  Musical  Expres- 
non,  carries  his  admiration  of  Marcello's  Psalms  to  great 
lengths,  and  loaves  us  to  infer  that  he  considers  them  at 
least  on  a  level  with  the  works  of  the  Italian's  great  con- 
temporary, Handel.    Time  haa  shown  the  extravagance  of 


thia  opinion,  and  aiaigned  to  th«  Vcnetiui  Mmpma  hk  fri* 
rank,  which  undoubtedly  is  high,  but  liar  ftom  bcwf  9t'^ 
loftiest  kind.  Avison  howerer  erineed  th«  uaomtv  tf  u 
admiration  by  issuing  proposals  for  publiabinc  an  cdd««  j 
the  Salmi  set  to  English  worda ;  bo(  tim  •xeesuoa  J  v. » 
design  devolved  on  Mr.  Garth*  organial  of  Dorfaa«.  •«« 
very  skilfully  adapted  to  the  music  our  own  proMe  traMlt*a>; 
of  the  Psalms,  and  published  (ha  work  (which  ta  uw  i*  ^ 
found  in  moat  musical  libmries)  in  sight  handwwia  idM  *^ 
lumes. 

Marcello  composed  many  other  worka  beaidea  hf  s^PMl»k 
but  few,  if  any  of  them,  have  aurvived.  H«  did  not  ooniav 
his  attention  to  music,  but  waa  an  active  ina^wtiato, 
and  during  many  years  one  of  the  Council  of  Fottj.  H« 
died  in  1739. 

MARCELLUS,  MARCUS  CLAUDIUS.  Wwa  «r  a 
Roman  consular  family,  after  passing  througti  tbe  aAos  if 
»dile  and  quaestor,  was  made  consul  b.c.  Si4.  TW  Tf«a*' 
padane  Gauls  having  declared  war  against  Roidc,  liarcritc^ 
marched  against  them,  defeated  them  ne«r  Aema  an  Om 
Addua,  killed  their  king  Viridomarua,  and  i  anriBiJ  «#  La 
arms,  the  '  spolia  opima,'  which  were  e»hih*ai  ia  ktf 
triumph.  At  the  beginning  of  the  aecond  Pook  w.  Msf* 
celluB  was  sent  to  Sicily  as  pretar  to  adnmiatAr  ika  R*> 
man  part  of  the  island,  and  had  also  the  task  of  koayof  dt 
Syracusans  firm  to  their  alliance  with  Rooml  AfiMt  tu 
battle  of  CannsD  be  was  recalled  to  Italy,  to  opfoaa  Haaa- 
bal.  He  took  the  command  of  the  lelica  ac  tlit  Kioaa 
forces  in  Apulia,  kept  Hannibal  in  check,  and  44  'A  i 
Nola.  In  the  year  214  B.C.,  being  aitain  coaaaiht  ua 
Casilinum  by  surprise.  He  waa  next  aent  to  S«^r,  «kr« 
Syracuse  had  declared  against  Ronia.  [Hiaao^vvrt^ 
After  a  siege  of  nearly  three  years,  the  town  wi*  taito  ta 
the  year  SIS  B.C.,  and  Marcellus  rolurned  to  liuiat  wiiii 
the  rich  spoils.  Archimedes  lost  his  lifo  oti  tbe  occaMoe  J 
this  taking  of  Syracuse.  [Archimbdks.]  Marcalias  4si  uf^ 
obtain  the  triumph,  but  only  tbe  oratioo.aa  the  war  m  &n,f 
was  not  entirely  terminated.  In  the  year  "ilQhm  waa  acia 
chosen  consul,  and  had  tho  direction  of  the  war  agaiif  HiO' 
nibal  in  Apulia,  when  he  took  the  town  of  Salapia,  and  fou0t 
several  partial  engagementa  with  the  CaHhai^iiiaiia  vitJ^'Si 
any  definite  result.  In  the  following  year  bo  eootiaoed  a 
command  of  the  army,  and  fought  a  battle  a^inat  Haac- 
bal  near  Canusium,  in  which  the  Romans  wart  ddeasrd 
and  ran  away.  On  the  following  day  MaxteUoa  rco*«fd 
the  fight  and  defeated  the  Carthaginians,  upon  which  Haa* 
nibal  withdrew  to  the  mountains  of  the  Bnxun.  la  tba 
next  year,  b.c.  208,  Marcellus  was  elactad  canaal,  far  tka 
fifth  time,  with  T.'Quintus  Crispinua.  He  oootmaai  u 
carry  on  the  war  against  Hannibal,  when,  baia^  mrnmrn^ 
near  Venusia,  he  rashly  ventured  out,  Ml  into  an  aashiiwak 
of  advanced  posts,  and  was  killed.  Hannibal  eaasec  k> 
body  to  be  buried  with  honours.  (Livy,  xxtiL  2.  K  .si 
He  was  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  Rooaan  • 
during  the  second  Punic  war,  and  had  tka  I 
tation  of  a  disintea'sted  man. 

MARCELLUS,  EMPPRICUS,  waa  boni  at  Botdfaio. 
and  was  magiH^  qflciormm  in  the  reiflQ  of  TbaoAHMs  tht 
Great.  The  only  work  of  his  which  baa  i 
is  entitled  '  De  Medicsmentis  empirkts,  phy 
libus,'  published  at  Basle,  1537,  V«nicc'lM7;  aad  vt'.h 
tl)e  *  Medici  Principes.'  Paris,  1567.  Thaoffk  MoaaQiaa 
does  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to  tha  acdical  ftvim- 
sion,  he  gives  us  much  curious  information  raafacttaf  ^ 
manner  in  which  medicine  waa  studied  at  that  mb»  ■ 
Gaul. 

MARCELLUS  L  succeeded  ManseUinns  m  hMfas  ^ 
Rome,  but  we  know  little  of  him,  except  that  he  m  ava  a» 
have  been  strict  in  enforcing  the  discipUna  of  tko  ckaff*> 
He  died  a.d  310. 

MARCELLUS  II.  was  elected  after  tha  daatk  af  Po* 
Juhus  III.  in  1555,  but  died  in  less  than  a  VMStk  altar  k» 
election.    He  was  succeeded  by  Paul  IV. 

MARCGRAA'VlACEiE,  a  nataral  oi6er  of  IStyvra 
loiis  exogens,  having  an  imbricated  calyx,  numcroas  hff - 
gynous  stamens,  and  a  superior  ovary  with  a  ducraid  K4|*>* 
and  many  polyspermous  cells.  They  are  all  inkakiiaa*i  » 
the  tropical  parts  of  America,  and  ara  nanalty  •cranh.Ji: 
shrubs,  which  are  sometimes  true  parasilea.  ThB  arin^  • 
of  no  known  use,  and  of  but  little  interest,  execpt  m  an*- 
tematical  point  of  view ;  unless  for  the  sake  of  ita  trn  rs 
rious  bracts,  which  vary  in  form  in  different  avacHk  *^ 
which  are  usuaUy  monyf^.J^^^J^s^af^^^, 
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Maregraavia  ttmbellato. 

1,  a  pitcher-shaped  inwriBd  bract  adhering  to  the  poduucle  of  an  unexpanded 
flower;  2,  a  ripe  Iruit  seated  in  the  porsistcut  imbricated  calyx  ;  3,  a  traasverse 
seetion  of  the  same. 

MARCH,  the  tbird  month  of  tho  year  according  to  modern 
computation*  containing  thirty-one  ^ays.  The  Roman  year 
originally  began  with  March  [January],  and  was  in  fact  so 
considered  in  England  before  the  alteration  of  the  style,  the 
legal  year  commencing  on  the  25th  of  March.  Our  Anglo- 
Saxon  ancestors  called  it  most  commonly  Hlyd  monath,  loud 
or  stormy  month ;  and  sometimes  Hresd  or  Hhced  monath, 
which  some  interpret  Rheda*8,  others  Bhede  or  Eethe,  the 
rugged  or  rough  month.  The  name  of  the  month  is  said 
(o  be  derived  firom  that  of  Mars»  the  god  of  war. 

Before  1564  the  computation  of  the  French  year  began 
from  Easter,  so  that  occasionally  the  same  year  might  com- 
prehend two  months  of  March,  Mars  avant,  and  Mars 
apres.  If  Easter  occurred  in  March  itself,  the  month  began 
in  one  vear  and  ended  in  another.  The  change  of  compu- 
tation from  the  first  of  January  to  Easter,  in  that  country, 
was  directed  by  an  edict  of  Charles  IX. 

There  is  an  old  proverb,  mentioned  by  various  writers, 
which  represents  March  as  borrowing  certain  days  from 
April.  These  are  called,  by  the  rustics  in  many  parts  both 
of  England  and  Scotland,  the  Borrowed  Days.  They  are 
particularlv  noticed  in  the  poem  called  *  The  Complaynl  of 
Scotland  '^ 

•  March  said  to  AperiU, 
I  ae«  three  hogs  upoD  a  liiU  { 
But  lend  your  three  first  days  to  me, 
Aod  I'il  be  bound  to  ftar  them  die. 
The  ftrat  H  shall  be  wind  and  weet. 
The  next  it  shall  be  snawr  and  sleet. 
The  Uiird  it  shall  be  sic  a  fVeexe, 
Sail  ftut  the  biids  stick  to  the  trees. 
But  when  fhe  borrowed  durs  were  gaue. 
The  three  silly  hogs  came  nirplin  hame.* 

Dr.  Jamieson,  in  his  '  Etymological  Dictionary,*  says, 
'  These  days  being  generally  stormy,  our  forefathers  have 
endeavoured  to  account  for  this  circumstance  by  pretending 
that  March  borrowed  them  from  April,  that  he  might  extend 
his  power  so  much  longer.  .  .  .  Those,*  he  adds,  •  who  are 
much  addicted  to  superstition,  will  neither  borrow  nor  lend 
on  any  of  these  days.  If  anyone  would  propose  to  borrow 
of  them,  they  would  consider  it  as  an  evidence  that  the 
person  wished  to  employ  the  article  borrowed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  witchcraft  against  the  lenders.' 

Ray,  in  his  Collection,  has  a  different  proverb  relating  to 
this  month,  viz.  that  '  A  bushel  of  March  dust  is  worth  a 
kine*8  ransom ;'  thereby  expressing  the  importance  of  dry 
or  dusty  weather  at  this  particular  season  of  the  year,  in 
an  ^icultural  point  of  view. 

(Brady's  Clavis  Calendaria,  8vo.,  Lend.,  1812,  vol.  i., 
p.  63;  Furetidre.  DicHonncdre  Universel;  Brand's  Popular 
Antiquities.  4to.  edit.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  86,  460.) 

MARCH,  in  music,  is,  properly  speaking,  an  air  in  duple 
time,  played  by  martial  instruments — 1.«.  by  inflatile  and 
pulsatile  instmrnents — ^to  mark  the  steps  of  the  infantry,  as 


well  as  to  amuse  and  cheer  troops  of  all  kinds.  It  however 
has  long  since  gained  admission  wherever  music  is  heard, 
and  consequently  is  written  for  every  kind  of  musical  in- 
strument. Hence  some  of  the  most  striking  compositions 
by  the  greatest  masters ;  as,  for  instance,  the  marches  in 
Handel's  oratorios ;  the  religious  marches  (.Marches  religi- 
euses)  in  Gluck's  Alceste  and  Mozart's  Zauder/Tote ;  Uie 
two  funeral  marches  {Marcie  funebri)  of  Beethoven,  &c. 

The  true  March  is  always  written  in  common  time,  or  in 
what  is  called  a  compound  of  that  measure,  and  begins  on 
a  broken  part  of  the  bar,  with  an  odd  crotchet  or  a  quaver. 
It  is  slow  for  grand  or  parade  occasions,  quick  for  oidinary 
marching.  We  are  told  by  Rousseau,  that  Marshal  Saxe 
used  the  march  also  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  or  re- 
tarding the  pace  of  his  troops  in  battle.  In  his  days  there 
was  more  form,  more  ceremony  used ;  something  like  eti- 
quette was  kept  up  in  fighting:  we  doubt  whether  the 
movements  of  the  battalions  in  the  fields  of  Austerlitz  and 
Waterloo  were  performed  to  musical  movements,  or  even  to 
the  simple  beat  of  drums. 

MARCHANTI A'CEiE.  a  small  natural  order  of  Acro- 
gens  or  Cryptogamic  plants,  forming  part  of  the  old  group 
called  Hepatic®.  They  are  plants  of  a  low  organization, 
in  most  instances  having  no  distinction  of  leaves  and  stem, 
but  a  thin,  leafy,  lobed  thallus  in  their  room,  in  which  respect 
they  resemble  lichens,  but  are  furnished  wiih  breathing  pores 
and  an  approach  to  spiral  vessels  in  the  form  of  elaters, 
which  latter  circumstances  elevate  tliem  to  the  level  of 
Lycopodiace®  and  Marsileaceee. 

MarchantiacesB  differ  from  Jungermanniacesa,  with  which 
they  were  formerly  combined  under  the  old  name  of  Hepa- 
ticsD,  in  not  having  a  distinct  stem,  and  in  their  fruit  not 
being  four-valved.  Marchantia  itself,  a  common  plant 
under  the  north  side  of  old  walls  and  hedges,  upon  damp 
ground,  forms  deep  green  patches  with  a  lobed  lichenoid 
thallus,  and  has  reproductive  organs  of  two  kinds  arranged 
separately  below  mushroom-shaped  heads;  one  of  them  ap- 
peara  to  be  male  and  the  other  female.  None  of  the  species 
are  of  any  known  \ise. 


\ 

Marehantia  poljmorpba. 
1.  A  Tertieal  leetlmi  of  an  involocxum,  with  the  yoinig  capadet  Inibeddad  \m 
the  receptacle. 

Endlicher  separates  the  order  into  four,  with  the  fbllow- 
ing  distinctive  characters:  — 

1.  RicciACE*.     Frondose.     Involucre  none.    Capsules 
bursting  irregularly.     Elaters  none.     Aquatics. 

2.  Anthocbrotejb.    Frondose  or  leafy.    Involucre  none. 
Capsules  1-2-valyed,  with  a  central  columella.    Elaters. 
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3.  Taroioniacba.  Frondose.  Involucre  heterogeneous. 
Capsules  opening  by  teeth.     Elaters. 

4.  AlARCHANTiACKiK.  Frondose.  Both  involucre  and 
involucel.  Capsules  various,  opening  irregularly  by  teeib. 
Elaters.     Flowers  capitate. 

MARCH  E,  LA,  one  of  the  provinces  or  military  govern- 
ments into  which  France  was  divided  before  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Berri,  on  the  east 
by  Auvergne,  on  the  south  by  Limousin,  and  on  the  west 
by  Poitou  and  a  small  portion  of  Angoumois.  Its  name, 
which  denotes  a  frontier  district,  was  derived  from  its  situ- 
ation on  the  border  of  Limousin  (of  which  province  it  was 
formerly  accounted  a  subdivision,  being  sometimes  called 
La  Marche  du  Limousin)  towai-d  Poitou  and  Berri.  It  was 
subdivided  into  La  Haute  Marche  (Upper  Marche),  on  the 
east  side,  of  which  Gueret  (population  3100  town,  3921 
>vhole  commune)  won  the  capital,  and  Aubusson  (pop. 
4354  town,  4847  whole  commune),  Bourganeuf  (pop.  2110 
town,  2849  whole  commune),  and  Fellelui  (pop.  2816  town, 
322S  whole  commune),  chief  towns  ;  and  La  Basse  Marche 
(Lower  Marche)  on  the  west  side,  of  which  Bellac  (pop. 
3025  town,  3607  whole  commune)  was  the  capital,  and  Le 
Dorat  (pop.  1805  town,  2237  whole  commune)  and  Confo- 
lens  (pop.  2213  town,  2687  whole  commune),  chief  towns. 
La  Haute  Marche  now  constitutes  the  department  of 
CRKU9B ;  La  Basse  Marche  is  included  in  the  departments 
of  Hautk  Vibnnb,  Indrb,  and  Cbarentb. 

This  district  was  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Lemo- 
vices,  a  Celtic  nation,  who  also  occupied  Limousin.  In 
Roman  Gaul  it  was  comprehended  in  the  province  of 
Aquitania  Prima,  and  afterwards  was  successively  occupied 
by  the  Visigoths  and  Franks,  under  the  latter  of  whom  it 
made  part  of  the  duchy  and  kingdom  of  Aquitainc.  In  the 
tenth  centurv  it  formed  a  county  under  Boson  I.,  who  was 
also  count  of  Perigord.  The  county  of  Marche  continued 
in  the  possession  of  the  descendants  of  Boson  until  the  be- 
f;inning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  it  was  seized  by 
Philippe  IV.  le  Bel.  It  was  subsequently  given  by  Phi- 
lippe V.  le  Long,  as  an  apanage,  to  his  brother  Charles, 
who,  upon  coming  to  the  crown,  exchanged  the  county  of 
Marche  with  Louis  L,  duke  of  Bourbon,  for  the  county  of 
Clermont  Upon  the  death  of  Louis,  duke  of  Bourbon,  the 
county  of  Marche  came  to  his  second  son,  Jacaues  or  James 
of  Bourbon,  who  was  appointed  by  the  king  Jean  II.  consta- 
ble of  France.  Jacques  struggled  against  the  English 
under  the  Black  Prince,  but  with  so  little  success  that  he 
resigned  to  the  king  his  sword,  the  ensign  of  the  constable's 
office.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  Poictiers,  aj).  1356,  and 
was  killed  ad.  1361,  with  his  son  Pierre,  fighting  against 
the  disbanded  mercenaries,  called  the  Tard-venus,  near 
Lyon.  [Lyon.]  The  county  of  Marche  passed  subseouently 
to  the  counts  of  Pardeac,  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Armag- 
nac,  and  from  them  to  the  dukes  of  Bourbon ;  and  upon 
the  confiscation  of  the  territories  of  Charles,  duke  of  Bour- 
bon, by  Francis  I.,  it  came  to  the  crown,  a.d.  1523,  with 
which  it  was  finally  united. 

The  name  of  La  Marche  or  Les  Marches  was  formerly 
given  to  the  frontier  of  Basse  (Lower)  Normandie,  towards 
Maine  and  Perche.  The  towns  of  Argentun  and  S6ez  were 
included  in  this  district 

MARCHES,  THE.  Murky  Anglo-Saxon  meajic,  is 
a  word  common  to  almost  all  the  languages  of  Teutonic 
origin,  in  sense  scarcely  var)  ing  from  the  word  as  at  present 
used,  a  mark.  But  from  denoting  a  mark  in  general,  it 
came  to  denote  in  a  specific  and  peculiar  sense  those  important 
marks  by  which  the  boundaries  of  wide  domains  were  indi- 
cated, and  in  this  sense  it  is  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  writings. 
Hence  the  word  the  marches^  that  is,  the  country  lying  near 
and  about  the  marks  which  indicated  the  limits  of  two 
kingdoms,  dukedoms,  or  other  extensive  jurisdictions. 

The  word  is  used  in  Germany,  and  upon  it  is  founded  one  of 
their  titles  of  honour,  the  markgrafi  margrave),  or  lord  of  the 
inarches;  and  our  own  iwf/r^w/iisof  the  same  origin,  though 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  few  persons  who  in  early  times 
(there  was  no  English  marquis  before  the  reign  of  Richard 
II.)  bore  this  title  had  any  particular  connection  with  the 
marches. 

Great  p«rt  of  England  being  bounded  by  the  sea,  there 
could  be  but  little  marchland.  But  on  the  side  toward 
Waltv,  and  in  the  north  where  England  abuts  upon  Scotland, 
there  was  march  land:  and  wlien  we  B|Hfakoflhe  marches,  the 
^and  near  the  borders  of  the  two  countries  is  what  is  meant. 

Wales  beinjf  conquered  by  King  Edward  I.,  w©  hear 


little  in  history  of  fbe  marches  of  Wales.  Bot  ikt  to« 
continued  in  use  long  after  tlie  conqaest  of  \\mx  tammr^ 
The  great  family  so  celebrated  in  the  esrly  bistory  of  Fug 
land,  whose  hereditary  name  was  De  Martuo  Han  i*«f  tU 
Dead  Sea*),  contracted  and  Gallicuced  into  HorUas,  lai 
whose  chief  residence  was  at  Wigmore  Cuul«  in  VUnimi- 
shire,  had  the  chief  management  of  the  affun  of  tils  Vc^ 
marches,  and  was  known  by  the  title  of  Earl  of  Uam. 
King  Edward  IV.,  their  lineal  descendaot  aini  fanr-foual, 
wa.s  called  Earl  of  March  while  his  father  was  tbm  Dai*  U 
York. 

But  Scotland  remaining  a  distinct  sorcreii^tv  lor  i 
centuries  after  the  subjugation  of  Wales*  tb> 
towards  that  country  are  frequentlj  nentiuocd  m  ! 
and  especially  as  being  the  scene  of  tboae  pcvdaScr^  ow- 
sions  in  which  the  people  of  both  rountrica  Ihgaiatli 
en  gained,  or  of  conflicts  arising  out  of  natiooal  jealovM*  aai 
disputed  rights.  The  maintenance  uf  autliuntj  a  \3smm 
regions,  lawless,  or  constantly  liable  to  bcootne  m^wuMM 
object  of  great  importance;  and  for  this  porpaa  tW 
marches  towards  Scotland  were  divided  into  tv« 
the  western  and  the  middle  marches,  each  of  vlach 
courts  peculiar  to  itself,  and  a  kind  of  presMlcnt  ac  | 
who  was  called  the  warden. 

MARCIA'NUS,  born  in  Thrace,  of  ohaeura  t 
wards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  entered  the 
rose  gradually  by  his  merit  to  high  rank,  and  vaa  ttaAt  s 
senator  by  Theodosius  II.  When  Theodoaitis  died  (aa  4M» 
his  sister  Pulcheria,  then  fifty-two  years  old,  atfrnd  ktf 
hand  to  Marcianus,  who  was  near  sixty,  becs«»esba  Iba^kC 
him  capable  of  bearing  the  crown  with  dbignitf  and  adfaa- 
tage  to  the  state.  Marcianus  married  her,  aad  vat  »• 
claimed  emperor.  His  reign,  which  lasted  littW  more  tWa 
six  years,  was  peaceful,  and  his  administration  «ias  eqattaUt 
and  firm.  He  refused  to  pay  to  Atttia  tbe  tnbule  lovhri 
Theodosius  had  submitted.  In  the  year  A5i  Marraaaa 
acknowledged  Avitus  as  emperor  of  the  West  Marasaai 
died  in  467 ;  his  wife  Pulcheria  had  died  belbrv  htm,  H« 
was  succeeded  by  Leo  I. 

MARCHIENNES.    [Nowxl 

MARCIONITES,  a  religious  sect  of  the  sceood  ao4 
third  centuries  of  our  sra,  to  called  from  tbr.r  tsarWr 
Marcion,  a  native  of  Sinope  and  a  priest,  «bo  adofp*«4  thm 
old  Oriental  belief  of  two  independent,  eternal,  c-^r&tfttu&t 
principles,  one  evil  and  the  other  good.  He  emlcaTiMnd 
to  apply  this  doctrine  to  Christianity,  asaert;A$  tUt  enr 
souls  are  emanations  of  the  good  principle,  but  ma  VjAies 
and  the  whole  visible  world  are  the  creation  n4  iba  cts 
genius,  who  strives  to  chain  down  our  spintoal  aatara  W 
corporeal  fetters,  so  as  to  make  the  soul  furg«i  its  purtoi 
noble  origin.  He  further  maintained  that  the  law  cf  Miwk 
with  its  tnreats  and  promises  of  things  terrotrul^  mm  a 
contrivance  of  the  evil  principle  in  order  to  btod  na  «t.*i 
more  to  the  earth ;  but  that  the  good  principle  u  o*^  •* 
dissipate  these  delusions,  sent  Jesus  Christ,  a  pnr  rmir- 
nation  of  itself,  giving  him  a  corporeal  appearaDce  and  m*- 
blance  of  bodily  form,  in  order  to  remind  mao  of  thim 
intellectual  nature,  and  that  thev  cannot  expect  ai  (ai 
happiness  until  they  are  reunited  to  tbe  pnooplt  uf  s^ 
from  which  they  are  derived.  Marcion  and  h»  iLiaifwsi 
condemned  all  pleasures  which  are  not  spmtual;  tbrt 
taught  that  it  was  necessar}'  to  combat  ever}  napaljc  tW 
attaches  us  to  the  visible  world;  they condecnaed ^una^. 
and  some  of  them  even  regretted  the  Dece»cit}  of  ca:Ac«f 
the  A-uits  of  the  earth,  which  they  behoved  to  faaic  awa 
created  by  the  evU  principle.  Tbe  Marcioottas  spcetol  fe 
in  the  East,  and  especially  in  Persia.  Tbe  ehw/  efpi«ri.: 
of  Marcion  was  Tertullianus,  who  wrote  a  book  W  rctsa 
his  doctrines. 

(Tertullianus  Adversus  Mardonem;  PluqiMt^  lad^v 
noire  des  Heresies.) 

M ARDIN,  a  town  of  Northern  Mesopotamia,  boilt  «a  s 
steep  hill  which  forms  part  of  the  chain  that  drrrUa  t^ 
basin  of  the  Upper  Tigris,  or  country  of  Diarbekx,  fma  tftt 
plains  of  Sinjar.  which  are  watered  by  tbe  alfliienu  U  \-m 
Euphrates.  Mardin  is  a  couMderablo  though  mv  iiva. 
and  is  said  to  contain  20,000  inhabitants,  two-thmteof  vWa 
are  Moslems,  and  the  re^t  Christians,  with  aona  Jc«« 
The  Christians  are  divided  between  S>riau»  of  the  Girrs 
Church,  Kestorians,  and  Armenians.  The  Sjnaaa,  «fc- 
are  the  most  numerous,  have  two  churches  in  tb*  W^'- 
and  two  convents  in  the  neighbourhood.  Tbajr  laad  cWc 
church  lervioa  in  the  Syriac  lan^uaga^  which  h%  U  ^ 
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congregation  understand,  the  vulgar  tongue  being  the 
Arabic.  Their  patriarch  showed  to  Mr.  Buckingham  a 
handsome  copy  of  the  Gospels  in  Syriac,  written  on  parch- 
ment, richly  illuminated,  and  bearing  the  date  of  1 160. 

Mardin  has  eight  mosques,  several  bazaars,  and  some 
public  baths.  The  castle,  which  is  built  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill  above  the  town,  is  strong  by  its  situation.  The 
town  of  Mardin  is  nearly  half-way  between  Diarbekr  and 
Mozul,  and  on  the  road  from  Constantinople  to  Bagdad. 

(Niebuhr;  Buckingham.) 

MAREMME,  the  name  given  in  Italy  to  the  unwhole- 
some lowlands  which  extend  along  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean.  The  name  is  especially  applied  to  the  lowlands 
of  Tuscany  and  of  the  Papal  State,  which  are  the  most 
extensive.  The  Maremme  may  be  divided  into  basins. 
The  first  basin  begins  north  of  Lucca,  and  extends  along 
the  sea-coast  as  far  as  Leghorn,  south  of  which  town  the 
ridge  of  Montenero  projects  as  far  as  the  sea-coast.  This 
basin  extends  inland  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  to  the  hilb 
east  of  Pisa;  it  also  includes  the  lowest  part  of  the  course 
both  of  the  Serchio  and  the  Arno,  and  is  called  Maremma 
Pisana.  The  next  basin  is  that  of  the  Cecina,  a  river  which 
enters  the  sea  about  eighteen  miles  south  of  Leghorn.  This 
basin,  which  is  called  the  Maremma  of  Volterra,  is  of  small 
extent,  for  the  hills  again  approach  close  to  the  sea  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cecina.  The  third  basin  begins 
at  Piombino,  and  extends  as  far  as  Monte  Argentaro,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  60  miles  in  a  direct  line.  It  stretches  Arom 
10  to  20  miles  inland,  and  includes  the  lowei  course  of  the 
rivers  Comia,  Bruna,  Ombrone,  and  Albegua,  and  the  lakes 
or  marshes  of  Castiglione  and  Orbe telle,  lliis  large  tract 
is  called  Maremma  Senese,  because  it  forms  part  of  the 
province  of  Siena.  It  is  also  called  the  Maremma  of  Grosseto, 
from  the  town  of  that  name  which  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  it.  A  description  of  these  tracts,  which  constitute  the 
Tuscan  Maremme,  is  given  under  Pisa  and  Siena  (Pro- 
vinces). 

The  Roman  Maremma,  which  is  a  continuation  of  that  of 
Siena  (for  there  is  no  interruption  of  hills  near  the  coast 
between  one  state  and  the  other),  begins  at  the  river  Peseta, 
which  marks  the  boundary  of  the  two  countries,  and  ex- 
tends as  far  as  Terracina  on  the  frontiers  of  Naples.  The 
whole  of  this  tract,  of  more  than  120  miles  in  length,  is  low 
and  unliealthy;  but  its  depth  inland  is  very  unequal, 
owing  to  vaiious  offsets  of  the  lower  Apennines,  and  also  to 
detached  ridges  which  approach  the  sea  without  coming 
close  to  it,  and  which  partly  enclose  the  lowlands.  The 
Roman  Maremma  may  therefore  be  divided  into  three 
basins.  1.  That  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  including  the 
banks  of  that  lake  and  the  course  of  its  outlet,  the  river 
Marto,  as  well  as  the  rivers  Flora,  Arone,  and  Mignone. 
The  mountains  of  Santa  Fiora,  on  the  borders  of  Tuscany, 
bound  this  basin  on  the  north-west ;  and  Mount  Cimino, 
which  is  of  volcanic  formation,  on  the  south-east,  divides  it 
from  the  basin  of  the  Tiber.  The  lower  steps  of  the  ridge 
of  Cimino  approach  the  sea  at  La  Tolfa,  near  Civitavecchia. 
This  basin,  which  is  generally  called  the  Maremma  of  Cometo, 
includes  the  districts  of  Corneto,  Montalto,  Canino,  Castro, 
and  Civitavecchia.  A  description  of  it  is  given  under  Pa- 
pal States. 

Tlie  second  basin,  that  of  the  lower  Tiber,  extends  fh>m 
Civitavecchia  to  Anzo.  The  volcanic  ridge  of  the  Alban 
Mount  divides  it  on  the  south-east  from  the  basin  of  the 
Pomptino  Marshes.  A  description  of  both,  with  some 
account  of  the  various  phenomena  of  the  soil  and  atmo- 
sphere, is  given  under  Campaona  di  Roma.  The  Ma- 
remme are  of  two  kinds ;  some  are  marshy,  and  others  dry, 
but  both  arc  unwholesome,  especially  in  summer. 

llie  name  of  Maremma  is  not  commonly  used  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  to  designate  the  unhealthy  lowlands  of 
that  country,  which  are  also  extensive,  but  the  synonymous 
word  Paduli,  a  corruption  of  paludi,  is  used  instead. 

The  Tuscan  government  has  of  late  years  effected  great 
improvements  in  its  Maremma ;  the  marshes  have  been 
drained,  the  lakes  embanked,  the  ground  has  been  brought 
into  tillage,  and  colonies  established.  The  government  has 
publishea  an  interesting  account  of  the  works  executed  for 
these  objects,  with  an  atlas,  fol.,  Florence,  1838. 

MARENGO.    [Alessandria;  Bonaparte.] 

MARENNES.     [Charente  Inferibure.] 

MARE'NZIO,  LUC  A,  certainly  the  most  voluminous, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  best  of  all  the  composers  of 
tnadngalsi  wsui  born  a(  Concaglia  iu  Brescia,  about  the 


middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  parents  were  poor, 
but  his  fine  voice  recommended  him  to  the  protection  of  the 
principal  ecclesiastic  of  the  place,  who  had  him  instructed 
in  music  by  Giovanni  (3ontini,  the  author,  we  are  told,  of 
many  sacred  compositions.  His  first  appointment  was  as 
maestro  di  Ca'Della  to  the  cardinal  Luigi  d'Este,  and  at 
Rome,  says  Adami,  he  was  beloved  and  caressed  bv  many 
great  personages,  and  among  the  number  by  the  King  of 
Poland,  on  whose  invitation  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  dominions 
of  that  monarch.  Peacham,  in  his  '  Complete  Gentleman,' 
tells  us  that  he  was  *in  displeasure  with  the  pope,  for  over- 
much familiarity  with  a  kinswoman  of  his  holiness,'  which 
was  the  cause  of  his  quitting  Italy  for  a  time.  He  states 
other  particulars  relative  to  this,  which  are  extraordinary  at 
least,  and  not  now  worth  investigating.  Mai  enzio  returned 
however  to  the  papal  city,  and  was  admitted  into  the  pope's 
chapel,  but  in  what  capacity  does  not  appear ;  Peacham 
says  as  organist ;  Dr.  Burney  denies  this,  assigning  as  the 
reason  of  his  disbelief,  that  in  the  papal  chapel  there  is 
no  organ.  The  former,  who  certainly  was  acquainted  with 
Marenzio,  describes  him  as  a  '  little  black  man,'  and  men- 
tions the  first,  second,  and  third  parts  of  his  Thyrsi*,  as 
*  songs  the  Muses  themselves  might  not  have  been  ashamed 
to  compose.'     He  died  at  Rome  in  1599. 

In  relation  to  his  style  of  composition  the  Italians  de- 
scribed him  as  it  piu  dolce  cigno  (the  sweetest  swan),  and 
the  praise  thus  poetically  expressed  was  perfectly  just.  In- 
deed as  respects  tenderness  of  air  and  gracefulness  of  har- 
mony he  has  had  few  rivals.  In  vigour  of  imagination  he 
has  superiors,  among  whom  our  own  best  English  madri- 
galists  maybe  named  without  incurring  the  charge  of  national 
imrtiality.  Even  Peacham,  his  eulogist,  mentions  several 
English  composers  who,  he  says,  *  are  inferior  to  none  in 
the  world  (how  much  soever  the  Italian  attributes  to  him- 
selfe)  for  depth  of  skill  and  richnesse  of  conceipt.'  As  he 
was  one  of  the  earliest  composers  of  eminence,  his  works 
have  been  open  to  all,  and  he  has  been  more  or  less  imitated 
by  many  writers  of  vocal  music  in  parts.  Handel  and 
Puree]  1,  as  Dr  Burney  remarks,  did  not  disdain  to  become 
his  debtor. 
MAREOmS.  [Alexandria;  Egypt.] 
MARGARET,  daughter  of  Waldemar  III ,  king  of 
Denmark,  married  in  1363  Haquin,  king  of  Norway,  on 
the  death  of  Waldemar.  In  1375  Margaret's  son  Olaus, 
then  a  minor,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Denmark  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  mother.  His  father  Haquin  dying, 
Margaret  was  acknowledged  queen  of  Norway.  Olaus 
died  in  1387,  and  the  Danes  also  acknowledged  Mar- 
garet as  their  queen.  She  turned  her  arms  against  Albert, 
king  of  Sweden,  who  was  not  popular  with  his  subjects, 
defeated  him,  and  made  him  prisoner,  and  was  then  ac- 
knowledged queen  of  Sweden.  After  seven  years'  confine- 
ment, she  released  Albert,  on  condition  of  his  formally 
renouncing  the  crown  of  Sweden.  In  1396  the  estates  of 
the  three  kingdoms  assembled  at  (Dalmar,  where  it  was 
agreed  that  in  future  they  should  all  be  ruled  by  one  and 
the  same  sovereign.  This  act  was  called  the  *Calmar 
Union.*  On  this  occasion  Margaret  designated  her  nephew 
Erick  as  her  successor.  She  died  in  November,  1411,  being 
59  years  of  age. 

Margaret  had  many  great  qualities;  but  her  political 
conduct,  especially  in  her  transactions  with  Sweden,  was  not 
free  from  duplicity  and  violence.  To  the  Danes  however 
she  proved  a  good  queen.  She  loved  pomp  and  splendor, 
was  brave  and  resolute,  and  had  rather  the  qualities  of 
the  stronger  sex  than  those  of  her  own.  [Erick  XIII.  of 
Sweden.] 
MARGARET  OF  ANJOU.  [Henry  VI] 
MARGARET  OF  RICHMOND.  [Hbnry  VII] 
MARGARIC  ACID,  a  fatty  acid,  so  called  by  Chevreul, 
who  discovered  it,  from  •  margarites  *  {fiapyapirrig),  a  pearl, 
on  account  of  its  peculiar  lustre.  It  is  prepared  from  soap 
made  with  olive-oil  and  potash ;  this  is  to  be  perfectly  dried, 
and  then  macerated  for  twenty-four  hours  in  twice  its 
weight  of  cold  alcohol.  The  oleaie  qf  potash,  which  the 
soap  also  contains,  is  dissolved  by  the  alcohol,  while  the 
margarate  of  potash  remains  unacted  upon ;  this  is  to  be 
well  washed  with  cold  alcohol,  and  then  dissolved  in  200 
parts  of  boiling  alcohol :  on  cooling,  the  margarate  of  potash 
crystallizes ;  and  as  it  contains  a  little  oleate,  it  is  to  be 
crystallized  a  second  time :  it  is  then  to  be  decomposed,  and 
the  margaric  acid  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  liydrochlo- 
ricacid,  u#ized  by  vjwv^^i^ 
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The  properties  of  this  acid  are,  that  on  cooling,  after 

Allien,  It  crystallizes  in  pearly  needles ;    it  is  insoluble  in 

water,  and  hence  its  precipitation  from  its  compounds  and 

solution  by  the  stronger  acid!».    It  has  an  acid  reaction ;  and 

iU  salu,  except  those  of  the  alkalis,  are  very  sparingly  soluble 

in  water.    Its  saline  compounds  are  termed  margarates. 

Acccording  to  the  analysis  of  Berzelius,  it  consists  of— 

Thirty-three  equivalents  of  hydrogen         33  or  12*59 

Thirty-five  equivalenU  of  carbon       .       210        78*  38 

Three  equivalents  of  oxygen     .         .        24         9*03 

Equivalent        267      100* 

The  crystals  contain  3*4  per  cent,  of  water,  which  can  be 
separated  only  bv  converting  the  acid  into  a  margarate  by 
combining  it  with  a  base. 

Margarate  qf  Potash  is  obtained  as  above  stated  by  the 
action  of  alcohol  on  soap  made  of  olive-oil  and  potash ;  it 
separates  from  its  solution  in  boiling  alcohol  in  brilliant 
scales :  \vith  ten  times  its  weight  of  water,  at  about  1 68^ 
it  forms  a  limpid  Bolution,  which  begins  to  become  turbid 
at  about  140^  and  at  60^  it  becomes  gelatinous ;  a  larger 
quantity  of  water  partially  decomposes  it,  and  converts  it 
into  bimargarate:  at  55®,  when  exposed  to  a  moist  atmo- 
sphere, it  absorbs  its  weight  of  water  without  becoming 
liquid ;  1 00  parts  of  alcohol  are  capable  of  holding  1*21  part 
in  solution  when  cold,  10  parts  when  hot.  i£ther,  when 
bested,  separates  a  little  margaric  acid. 

Bimargarate  qf  Potash  is  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  100  parts 
(of  sp.  gr.  0*834)  dissolving  31  17  parts  at  148**  Falu*.,  of 
which  however  only  1*13  part  remains  dissolved  at  68". 

Margaraies  qf  Soda  strongly  resemble  those  of  potash: 
the  neutral  salt  dissolves  in  10  times  its  weight  of  water  at 
172%  and  the  solution  becomes  gelatinous  at  148%  and  con- 
tains a  little  acidulous  salt. 

Margaraies  qf  Lead.—0(  these  there  are  three,  a  sub-, 
neutral-,  and  super-salt.  The  neutral  is  produced  by  double 
decomposition:  it  contains  combined  water,  and  fuses  at 
about  170^:  boiling  alcohol  of  sp.  er.  *823  dissolves  about 
^  of  its  weight ;  it  is  less  soluble  in  boiling  sother. 

When  fat  is  boiled  with  the  alkalis,  as  in  preparing  soap, 
it  appears  that  the  elements  of  the  fat,  without  either  yield- 
ing anything  to  or  absorbing  anything  from  the  air,  are 
converted  into  one  or  more  fatty  acids  and  glycerin ;  to 
these  changes  the  elements  of  the  water  however  contribute ; 
the  new  acids,  combining  with  the  alkalis,  form  soap,  which 
collect  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  while  the  glycerin  remains 
in  solution. 

MARGARIN,  a  peculiar  fotty  matter  contained  in  vege- 
table oils,  and  also  in  animal  fats,  as  mutton-suet  and  hog*8- 
lard:  when  these  have  been  treated  with  SDther,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  stearin  from  them,  the  »thereal  liquors, 
by  spontaneous  evaporation,  deposit  a  portion  of  the  solid 
matter  which  they  contain,  and  this  b  to  be  collected  on  a 
linen  cloth,  strongly  pressed,  and  then  expoied  for  a  long 
time  to  the  heat  of  a  salt-water  bath.  This  substance  U 
very  soluble  in  cold  ADther,  which  distinguishes  it  from 
stearin.  It  appears  probable  however  that  by  boiling  in 
alkaline  solutions  it  is  converted  into  stearic  acid ;  but  ad- 
ditional experiments  are  required  to  determine  its  nature 
with  precision. 

MARGARITA,  Dr.  Leach's  name  ibrthe  *  Concha mar- 
gariiifera  or  Matrix  Perlarum,  MytiiusmargaritiferusofUn* 
nsus,  Meleagrina  margaritifera  of  Lamarck.    [Avicula.] 

MARGARITA'CEA,  M.  de  Blainville  s  name  for  his 
third  family  of  LamellibranMata,  This  family  comprises 
the  genera  Vtdsella,  Maiieus,  Pema,  CrenattUa,  Inocera- 
mus^  Catellus,  Pulvinites^  Gervillia,  and  Avicula,  [Avi- 
cula; Malleacxa.] 

MARGARITIC  ACID.  When  eight  parts  of  caster  oil 
are  saponified  by  two  parts  of  hydrate  of  potash  dissolved  in 
four  ports  of  water,  by  beating  them  together  for  some 
minutes  the  oil  is  rendered  completely  soluble  in  water. 
MM.  Bussy  and  Lecanu  have  discovered  in  this  soap  three 
different  fatty  acids,  the  margariiie,  ridnie,  and  elaiodie, 
which  are  obtained  by  saturatinjc  the  base  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  These  acids  form  a  reddish  yellow  oil,  which  at  a 
temperature  of  about  eo"*  Fahr.  deposits  a  small  quantity 
of  solid  matter,  which  is  the  margaritie  acid.  This  is  to  be 
pressed  between  folds  of  blotting-paper,  then  dissolved  in 
boiling  alcohol,  from  which  it  separates  on  ooolinr  in  pearly 
scales  which  redden  litmus  paper.  This  acid  fuses  at 
about  27U''  Fahr. ;  its  saline  compounds,  which  however  are 
but  little  known,  are  called  mar^art/a/f#.  According  to 


and  Lecanu  hydrated  margaritie  acid  ii 
Hvdrogen,  10*91 ;  Carbon,  70-50;  Oxygmu  !•&♦. 

MA'RGARON,asolidwhiUfattymatteri  '  ' 
in  peaiiy  scales,  and  is  obtained  by  disUlHnf  msrgmr*  med 
with  excess  of  lime.  It  Aises  at  about  1 70*  Fahr^  ■  «*u- 
tile,  soluble  in  fifty  times  its  weight  of  bol  aloobei  a&i  iy% 
times  its  weight  of  boiling  sether.  Exposed  to  ifa*  acta* 
of  heat  in  close  vessels  it  distils  almost  ooebaacwd ;  A  bans 
in  the  air  with  a  brilliant  flame.  Nitric  mdi  act*  %u 
slightly  upon  it ;  sulphuric  acid  cbara  if,  and  tmiphmnm^ 
acid  is  given  out.    Tne  alkalis  do  not  act  opoa  laaigaif 

This  substance  is  composed  of-^Hjrdnigcii,  U*4S;  Cat- 
bon,  83*37;  Oxygen,  3*21. 

MARGATE,  a  seaport  town  on  the  eoMt  of  Xsmx,  m  iW 
parish  of  St.  John,  hundred  of  Rtngslav,  and  Ufe  rf 
Thanet,  40  miles  east-north-east  ft^om  Maidsftwir,  uxA  c: 
east  fh>m  London  (direct  distances).  Its  d«bm  m  prdbsU? 
derived  from  Meregate,  signifying  an  opening  or  £•■#  iS** 
the  sea.  Hasted,  in  his  '  History  of  Kent,*  pahui4«d  m 
1799,  says,  'The  town  of  Margate  was  till  of  has  ywan  a 
poor  inconsiderable  fishing-town,  built  for  tfaa  most  part  to 
the  valley  adjoining  the  harbour,  the  buucoa  t4  «tck  «vn 
in  general  mean  and  low ;  one  dirty  narrow  laae  nlvd 
King  Street  having  been  the  principal  s4re«C  td  t.*  M 
present  the  principal  streets  of  Marirate  aiv  rrgnlafiT  «um- 
structed  and  well  paved,  and  lighted  with  f«s;  aad  mtm 
of  the  houses  and  public  buildings,  indodini;  an  capisaa'r, 
squares,  &c.,  are  of  a  superior  deseriptioo.  nm  sfr.rt^ 
water  is  excellent  and  the  supply  abundant  Tbe  »b  rt  3 
well  adapted  to  sea-bathing,  and  to  this  ttrrvm^tmmtr, 
added  to  the  generally  acknowledged  salubrity  of  tW  s.*, 
and  the  facility  of  communication  with  the  neiropilis  bi 
means  of  steam-vessels,  must  be  attritmted  tb«  rm^  tn* 
crease  in  the  population  of  the  parish  of  St.  Jubn,  vaw^  i 
1831  amounted  to  10,339.  A  handftone  newebiTrrh  \m 
been  built  at  Margate  within  theso  few  ^oara.  There  >> 
an  hospital,  called  Draper*s  Hospital,  founded  m  ITt^ 
by  Michael  Yoakley,  a  member  of  the  iodeif  of  Fnm^ 
for  the  housing  and  maintenance  of  decayed  bouaekc«'per^ 
The  searbathing  infirmary  at  West-Brook«  tieftr  Marya'c 
was  established  by  the  benevolent  Dr.  LeUsom  in  ll»  «•« 
1 792,  assisted  by  committees  which  had  boeo  fianaed  ^45 
in  London  and  Margate.  The  object  of  the  fwn^rs  va* 
to  enable  poor  people  to  participate  in  the  advaoiagca  ■/ 
searbathing.  The  building  consists  of  a  centre  buUAsx 
and  two  wings,  and  oontams  wards  for  the  i«ccf>t»o  -f 
nearly  one  hundred  patients.  The  national  othoA  t#irds 
gratuitous  instruction  to  about  400  childrco  of  both  arftrm. 

The  present  stone  pier  was  erected  under  the  sayti  .w 
tendence  of  Messrs.  Rennie  and  Jeesop^  at  an  e^penar  m- 
ceeding  100,000/.  It  is  900  flwt  long,  axMl  at  tU  eUn«.iy 
is  the  lightliouse,  built  from  a  design  of  Mr.  EdsA^ 
The  erection  of  this  pier  has  added  greatly  lo  tbo  mtZ.n  d 
the  harbour,  which  is  much  exposed  to  winds  fnm  \h» 
north-east 

Margate  is  within  the  Jurtsdietion  of  Dowr,  em  -.f  tW 
Cinque-ports.  In  the  year  1T87  the  inhabtcania  ihoafk: 
their  town  of  too  mnch  importance  to  bo  longer  i 
to  this  jurisdictioti,  and  aeoordingly  applied  to  tW 
for  a  charter  of  incorporation ;  but  upon  the  caiio  hni^  I 
before  the  attorney-general,  the  opposition  of  Dvver  was  «* 
strong  that  their  petition  waa  refused,  and  store  tkesh  tlw 
application  has  not  been  renewed.    [CiRQtrs  P^«n.l 

(Hasted*8  Hist,  qf  Kent;  Bettuties  r^f  £^land  a* 
Wales ;  Pmulation  Returns,) 

MARGINELLA.    [Volutidx.] 

MARGINCyPORA,  a  genus  of  If  illkporaju 

MARIA  THERE'S  A,  archdurbesa  of  Austna. 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  and  empress  of  GeroMSBV. 
1717,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Charioa  VI  of  J 
emneror  of  Germany.  [Charlbs  VI.]  In  iri4  Clara 
by  his  will,  known  by  the  name  of  the  rngmalae  Baa^*^ 
regulated  the  order  of  succession  in  the  frmily  of  Awtr^ 
declaring  that,  in  defkult  of  male  issue,  his  Mtm  d 
should  be  heiress  of  all  the  Austrian  doomiiena,  i 
children  after  her.  The  Pragmatic  Sanction  ««a  giM 
by  the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  by  all  the  Gemaa 
individually,  and  also  by  several  other  powvrs  of  ' 
but  not  by  the  Bourbons. 

In  1736  Maria  Theresa  married  Francis  of  LorTaiBe.wV 
by  the  peace  of  Vienna  of  the  pfeeedm^  rear,  had  Wva  -#^ 
cognised  as  the  future  grand-dake  of  'tvscanT.  aHie  cfe 
death  of  Gian  Gastoue,  the  bat  oi^Min^  of  tba  kmm  si 
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Medici.  Gian  Gastone  died  hi  July,  1787,  and  Tuscany 
became  subject  to  Francis,  who,  in  January,  1739,  repaired 
to  Florence  with  his  consort.  Upon  the  death  of  Charles  VI., 
in  1 740,  the  king  of  Prussia,  the  elector  of  Bavaria,  the 
elector  of  Saxony,  France,  Spain,  and  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
agreed  to  dismember  the  Austrian  monarchy,  to  parts  of 
which  each  of  those  powers  laid  claim.  Maria  Theresa 
however,  with  a  spirit  and  decision  remarkable  for  her  age, 
lost  no  time  in  repairing  to  Vienna  and  taking  possession  of 
Austria,  Bohemia,  and  her  other  German  states ;  she  then 
proceeded  to  Presburg,  took  the  oaths  to  the  constitution 
of  Hungary,  and  was  solemnly  proclaimed  queen  of  that 
kingdom  in  1741.  Frederic  of  Prussia  offered  the  young 
queen  his  friendship  on  the  condition  of  her  surrender- 
ing Silesia  to  him,  but  she  resolutely  refused,  and  Frede- 
ric invaded  that  province.  The  elector  of  Bavaria  on  his 
part,  assisted  by  Flinch  auxiliaries,  invaded  Austria  knd 
Bohemia,  and  pushed  his  troops  to  the  gates  of  Vienna. 
Maria  Theresa  being  obliged  to  auit  her  capital,  repaired 
to  Presburg.      Convoking  the  Hungarian  diet,  she   ap- 

5 eared  in  the  midst  of  that  assembly  with  her  in  font  son 
oseph  in  her  arms.  She  told  the  magnates,  prelates,  and 
deputies,  that '  being  assailed  by  enemies  on  every  side,  for* 
saken  by  her  friends,  and  finding  even  her  own  relatives 
hostile  to  her,  she  had  no  hopes  except  in  their  loyalty,  and 
that  she  had  come  to  place  under  their  protection  the 
daughter  and  the  son  of  their  kings.'  This  heart-stirring 
appeal  was  answered  by  a  burst  of  chivalric  enthusiasm. 
Tbo  Hungarian  nobles,  drawing  their  swords,  unanimously 
cried  out,  *  Morlamur  pro  Rege  nostro  Maria  Theresa,*  and 
the  whole  military  force  of  Hungary  was  soon  in  arms  to 
defend  their  queen.  Her  troops  under  General  Kevenhuller 
and  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  her  brother-in-law,  fought 
pllantly,  and  drove  the  French  and  Bavarians  out  of  the 
hereditary  states.  In  the  meantime  Charles  Albert fplector 
of  Bavaria,  was  elected  emperor  of  Germany,  bv  the  diet 
assembled  at  Frankfort,  by  the  name  of  Charles  VII. 

Frederic  of  Prussia  soon  made  peace  with  ManaTheresa, 
who  was  obliged  to  surrender  Silesia  to  him.  She  also 
made  not  only  a  peace  but  a  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  king 
of  Sardinia  against  the  French  and  Spaniards,  who  were 
kept  in  check  on  the  side  of  Italy.  In  1743  the  French 
were  entirely  driven  out  of  Bohemia.  In  1744  Frederic 
again  deolared  war  against  Maria  Theresa,  and  invaded 
Bohemia  ;  but  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  had  made  his 
peace  with  her,  sent  the  queen  reinforcements  which 
obliged  the  Prussians  to  evacuate  the  country.  In  1745 
Charles  VII.  died,  and  Francis,  Maria  Theresa's  husband, 
was  elected  emperor.  In  1746  the  Austrian  and  Pied- 
inontese  troops  obtained  great  advantages  in  Italy;  they 
gained  the  battle  of  Piacenza  against  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  and  occupied  Genoa,  which  however  they  after- 
wards lost  through  a  popular  insurrection.  In  1747  the 
war  continued  to  rage  m  Italv  and  Flanders,  with  various 
success.  In  1 748  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle  terminated 
the  war  called  '  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,'  and 
Maria  Theresa  was  left  in  peaceful  possession  of  all  her 
hereditary  dominions,  except  Silesia,  which  the  king  of 
Prussia  kept. 

In  1 756  began  the  Seven  Years'  War,  between  France, 
Austria,  and  Russia  on  one  side,  and  ^deric  of  Prussia  on 
the  other.  [Frxderic  II.]  It  ended  in  1 763,  leaving  both 
Austria  and  Prussia  with  the  same  boundaries  as  before. 
In  1765  Mana  Theresa  lost  her  husband,  for  whom  she 
continued  to  wear  mourning  till  her  death,  and  her  son 
Joseph  was  elected  emperor.  [Joseph  II.l  She  however 
retained  in  her  hands  the  administration  of  her  dominions, 
and  devoted  all  her  cares  to  promote  their  prosperity  and  to 
the  improvement  of  the  people  under  her  sway. 

The  only  act  of  Maria  Theresa's  political  life  with  which 
she  can  be  reproached  is  her  participation  in  the  first  parti- 
tion of  Poland.  The  plan  however  did  not  oridnate  with 
her,  and  she  for  some  time  refosed  to  accede  to  the  treaty  of 
partition  drawn  up  by  Prussia  and  Russia  in  1772^  until  she 
yf^  plainly  told  tnat  Russia  and  Prussia  would  effect  the 
dismemberment  of  Poland  without  her  consent,  and  that  by 
refusing  to  accede  to  it  she  would  only  endanger  her  own 
dominions.  Prince Kaunitz  and  her  ovm  son  Joseph  II.  urged 
her  to  join  the  two  other  powers ;  she  vras  told  that  Gal- 
licia  and  otherparts  of  Poland  were  antient  dependencies  of 
the  crown  of  Hungary^  and  at  hst  she  gave  her  assent. 

The  improvements  which  Maria  Theresa  made  in  her 
dominions  are  many  and  important.  In  177^  she  abolished 


the  torture  in  her  hereditary  states,  and  in  the  kingdoms  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia.  In  1777  she  abolished  the  niral 
and  personal  services  which  the  peaj?ants  of  Bohemia  owed 
to  their  feudal  superiors,  and  commuted  them  for  a  sum  of 
money.  Literary  piracy  was  forbidden  under  severe  penal 
ties.  Between  the  years  1774-8  she  occupied  herself  with 
the  establishment  of  a  general  system  of  popular  education 
in  her  dominions.  She  divided  the  schools  \fiio  three 
classes:  1,  •  normal  schools,'  one  in  each  province,  to  serve 
as  a  model  for  all  the  other  schools  in  the  province :  2, 
I  principal  schools,'  in  the  large  towns ;  3,  *  communal  schools,' 
in  the  small  towns  and  villages.  A  director  had  the  super 
tendence  of  the  normal  schools ;  those  of  the  large  towns 
were  under  the  superintendence  of  a  mai^istrate ;  and  the 
communal  schools  under  the  parish  priest  and  an  assessor 
of  the  communal  counciL  A  central  commission  of  studies 
was  also  appointed  to  superintend  the  whole,  which  received 
annual  reports,  and  examined  candidates  for  the  master- 
ships. Maria  Theresa  also  suggested  the  addition  of  manual 
labour  to  intellectual  instruction  in  the  communal  schools. 
She  promised  an  extra  remuneration  to  those  teachers 
whose  wives  taught  the  girls  sewing,  knitting,  spinning, 
fltc.  This  plan  answered  extremely  well,  especially  among 
the  peasantry  of  Bohemia.  Little  girls  thus  taught  were 
able  to  earn  as  much  as  half  a  florin  a  day.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  that  system  of  popular  education  which  has 
since  been  extended  through  the  Austrian  monarchy. 

Maria  Theresa  was  a  pious  woman :  she  was  a  sincere 
Roman  Catholic,  but  not  a  blind  devotee  of  the  court  of 
Rome,  and  she  knew  how  to  discriminate  between  the  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  jurisdictions.  In  her  instructions  to  the 
Junta,  or  Board  of  Public  Economy,  dated  June,  1 768,  she 
states  the  principle  that  *  everything  which  is  not  of  divino 
institution  is  subject  to  the  supreme  legislative  authority 
of  the  state.'  Agreeablv  to  this  principle  she  made  several 
important  reforms  in  the  temporalities  of  the  clergy :  she 
suppressed  the  pensions  charged  at  Rome  upon  benefices ; 
she  forbade  the  alienation  of  landed  propetty  in  favour  of 
ecclesiastical  bodies ;  she  ordered  all  the  property  of  the 
clergy  to  be  registered ;  she  placed  the  convents  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  respective  bishops,  and  in  temporal  mat- 
ters under  that  of  the  ci\nl  magistrate.  She  put  a  check  to 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  Inquisition,  which  still  existed  in 
her  Italian  dominions :  she  took  out  of  its  hands  the  cen- 
sorship of  books  and  gave  it  to  a  commission  of  civil  magis- 
trates appointed  for  the  purpose.  In  Tuscany,  which  was 
administered  by  a  council  of  regency  in  the  name  of  her 
second  son  Leopold,  she  ordered  that  lay  assessors  should 
be  ioined  to  the  inquisitors  in  all  suits  for  heresy.  She  also 
took  away  the  sbirn,  or  armed  force,  which  was  before  under 
the  orders  of  the  inquisitors.  The  Inquisition  of  Lombai-dy 
and  Tuscany  was  finally  abolished  under  the  reign  of  her 
sons  Joseph  and  Leopold. 

Maria  Theresa  possessed  the  strong  affection  of  her  Bel- 
gian subjects,  and  it  required  all  the  subsequent  rashness 
of  Josepn  II.  to  detach  them  from  their  loyaltv  to  Austria. 
The  Belgian  capitalists  eagerly  supplied  the  loans  which 
the  court  ol  Vienna  was  obliged  to  contract  daring  the 
Seven  Years'  War. 

In  Lombardy  the  administration  of  Maria  Theresa  and  of 
her  minister  Count  Firmian  was  a  period  of  returning 
happiness  for  that  fine  country,  after  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
preceding  wars  and  the  previous  long  misrule  of  the  Spanish 
governors.  The  empress  ordered  a  new  censimento,  or 
valuation  of  estates,  for  the  purpose  of  an  equitable  as- 
sessment of  the  land-tax ;  she  caused  the  bilancio  cameralc, 
or  a  regular  budget  of  the  public  revenue  and  expenditure, 
to  be  made ;  she  abolished  the  custom  of  farming  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  indirect  duties  to  the  highest  bidder, 
made  regulations  to  protect  the  peasants  against  the  oppres- 
sion of  their  feudal  superiors,  and  established  representative 
communal  councils  to  superintend  the  local  expenditure; 
she  began,  in  short,  and  effected  to  a  considerable  extent, 
that  great  legislative  and  administrative  reform  which  was 
completed  under  her  successor  Joseph  II.  Firmian  en- 
couraged men  of  learning,  and  protected  them  against  the 
cabals  of  their  enemies.  Pietro  Verri  was  made  counsellor 
and  president  of  the  financial  board;  Beccaria  was  appointed 
professor  of  political  philosophy ;  Carli  was  made  president 
of  the  council  of  commerce ;  and  the  advice  and  suggestions 
of  these  men  were  listened  to,  appreciated,  and  followed. 
The  naviglio,  or  navigable  canal  of  Pademo,  which  joins 
the  Adda  to  Hoq  Martesana,  was  executed  under  Maria 
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Theresa.  In  17^9,  soon  after  she  obtained  peacefal  posses- 
sion of  Lombardy,  the  duchy  of  Milan  contained  900,000 
iuhabitanU;  in  1770  the  population  had  risen  to  1,130,000. 
•  Lombardy,*  says  a  liberal  writer  of  our  tiroes,  *  had  never 
enjoyed  so  much  happiness  and  tranquillity  as  under  her 
rei}^n ;  it  is  recorded  to  her  praise  that  she  wished  to  be 
informed  of  every  act  of  the  administration,  that  she  gave 
A-ce  access  to  her  presence  to  the  humble  and  poor  as  well 
as  to  the  noble  and  rich,  that  she  listened  beni^nantly  to  all, 
either  granting  their  petitions,  or,  if  she  denied  them,  giving 
reaions  for  her  refusal,  without  illusory  promises  or  vague 
circumlocutions.  She  declared,  just  before  her  death,  which 
happened  at  Vienna  on  the  29th  November,  1 780,  that  if 
anything  reprehensible  had  been  done  in  her  name,  it  was 
certainly  wiuioul  her  knowledge,  as  she  had  always  wished 
the  welfare  of  her  subjects.  During  a  forty  years*  reign 
she  always  showed  a  love  of  iustice  and  truth,  and  she 
stated,  as  a  principle  of  her  conduct,  that  it  is  only  the  plea- 
sure of  alleviating  distress  and  doing  good  to  the  people 
that  can  render  the  weight  of  a  crown  supportable  to  the 
wearer.*  (Bossi,  Ston'a  d Italia,  b.  vi.,  ch.  15.)  Another 
merit  of  Maria  Theresa  is  the  propriety  of  her  private  cha- 
racter ;  her  wliole  conduct  was  characterised  by  that  decency 
and  self-respect,  united  with  much  simplicity  of  manners, 
which  is  become  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Austrian 
imperial  family.  Maria  Theresa  will  ever  rank  high  among 
illustrious  women,  and  among  those  sovereigns  who  have 
been  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  With  her  ended  the 
house  of  Austria  Habsburg,  and  at  the  same  time  began  the 
present  dynasty  of  Austria  Lorraine. 

Frederic  II.  appeared  really  affected  when  he  heard  of 
the  death  of  Maria  Theresa.  Writing  to  D'Alembert,  he 
said  that  *  although  he  had  made  war  against  her,  he  had 
never  been  her  personal  enemy  ;  that  he  always  respected 
her,  and  that  she  was  an  honour  to  her  sex  and  the  glory  of 
her  throne.' 

M ARI A'N A,  J  U AN,  was  born  at  Talavera  m  1 536.  He 
early  showed  great  talents,  which  wore  de\'eluped  under  the 
eminent  teachers  of  the  university  of  Alcaic,  such  as  Father 
Cyprian  of  Huerga  and  others. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Mariana  joined  the  Jesuits,  who 
had  already  acquired  a  reputation  which  attracted  to  them 
the  ablest  studenu.  He  had  to  pass  two  probationary  years 
at  Simancas,  under  Saint  Francis  of  Borja.  the  hereditary 
duke  of  Gandia,  and  favourite  of  Charles  V.,  who  had  re- 
nounced the  world  to  join  the  new  order.  After  this  pro- 
bation Mariana  returned  to  Alcaic  to  resume  his  studies. 
In  1568  he  was  appointed  to  a  professorship  by  Laynex,  the 
second  general  of  his  order,  who  framed  the  rules  of  the 
Jesuits,  raiseil  their  aspirations,  prepared  them  for  the 
influence  which^they  afterwards  exercised,  and  opened  their 
splendid  college'*  II  Gesu,*  at  Rome. 

In  this  college  Mariana,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  taught 
scholastic  philosophy  and  divinity.  Among  his  pupiU  was 
the  young  Jesuit  (afterwards  cardinal)  Bellarmin.  Mariana 
was  sent  in  1j65  to  open  a  course  of  divinity  in  Sicily, 
and  thence  to  Paris  two  years  after  on  the  same  mission, 
in  which  he  was  still  more  successful.  Seven  years  of 
unremitting  application  in  an  uncongenial  climate  so 
greatly  iinpai red  Mariana's  health,  that  he  was  permitted  to 
retire  to  Toledo,  near  his  birthplace.  But  his  talents  and 
moral  worth  were  stdl  put  in  requisition.  He  restored  and 
edited  the  works  of  Saint  Isidore,  to  which  he  added  some 
valuable  notes.  When  Leon  de  Castro  questioned  the  ortho- 
doxy of  Arias  Montano,  for  introducing  Rabbinical  readings 
and  commentaries  into  the  *  Plantina  Regia,*  or  '  Philip- 
pina  Polyelott,'  a  new  edition  of  the  *  Complutensis,'  which 
Montano  had  undertaken  at  the  command  of  Philip  II., 
Mariana  silenced  the  noisy  polemic  by  his  historical,  eccle- 
siastical, and  biblical  lore,  as  well  as  by  the  fair  and  candid 
tone  of  his  discussion. 

In  the  moan  time  he  proceeded  during  his  leisure  hours 
with  the  great  work  which  he  had  long  contemplated.  He 
had  observed  that  the  sudden  rise  and  ascendency  of  Spain 
excited  a  general  interest  and  curiosity  abroad,  while  its 
origin  and  causes  were  either  unknown  or  misunderstood. 
The  Spanish  historians,  though  numerous,  wore  at  that  time 
lililo  read,  and  some  of  them  were  hanlly  known.  His 
*  History  of  Spain'  first  appeared  in  twenty  books,  under 
the  title  *  IliNtoritD  de  rebus  Hispaniio,*  foU  Toleti,  1592, 
libri  XX.  It  was  subseauently  exten^led  to  thirty  books,  in 
which  form  it  appeared  in  the  complete  edition  of  1605. 
published  at  Maini.    This  compact  and  lucid  •xhibition  of 


an  unbroken  chronological  narrative,  from  ihm  orifpn  of  ilip 
Spanish  nation  to  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the  Catlkilir  (a 
period  of  twenty- five  centuries  at  least),  embrare*  llae  ki»- 
tory  of  all  the  Spanish  kingdoms,  which  bad  hitherto  berr. 
treated  separately.  A  suoject  so  extensive,  expressed  a 
classical  Latin,  met  with  universal  favour  and  acreptancx. 
A  Spanish  translation  soon  became  neceasary,  and  iorta- 
nately  Mariana  accomplished  the  task  hiroselC  and  camr^ 
the  work  through  four  successive  Spanish  editAona  ui  b«t 
lifetime. 

Mariana  has  been  charged  with  credulity ;  but  tradiuan 
hold  sacred  in  times  past,  although  rejected  in  the  pmect 
age — prodigies  which  formed  part  of  history,  and  whirh  Ma- 
riana could  not  dismiss  with  the  disdainiiil  smile  or  tie 
ready  presumption  of  modem  criticism,  are  spoCa  vfaick  will 
never  obscure  the  brilliancy  of  his  digressions  on  the  idiax 
important  events  of  the  world,  events  which  appear  aa  mat 
causes  when  so  admirably  interwoven  with  those  peeuliaftr 
belonging  to  the  history  of  Spain. 

The  manly  feelings  of  the  historian,  hit  noble  indigiiat** 
against  crimes,  his  bold  exposure  of  the  misdeeds  of  vnarM 
and  their  abettors,  deserve  still  higher  commendatioii.  Yiihe; 
as  well  as  Ferreras  and  Masdeu  more  recently,  has  spared  a 
gross  instance  of  Queen  Urraca*s  licentious  conduct ;  butos 
the  other  hand,  the  defenceof  Queen Blanca*f  hooottris  htgUy 
creditable  to  Mariana.  It  is  true  also  that  Mariana  did  mk 
always  examine  all  the  original  authorities,  aa  Rankt  ob- 
serves in  the  *  Kritik  neuerer  Geschichtschreiber ;'  bot  to  io- 
stitute  an  mcjuiry  into  every  minor  detail,  to  oomprebeod  a 
wide  field  of  inquiry,  and  yet  to  open  new  and  to  disdaia  til 
trodden  paths,  would  have  required  the  pemaal  of  -m^ttk 
libraries,  and  a  single  life  would  not  have  oeen  wffirimt  i* 
complete  the  undertaking.  And  if  others  hail  been  iontcd  a» 
join  in  the  labour  of  the  investigation,  a  motley  coaainla- 
tion  might  have  been  the  only  result  of  so  moch  rthaank, 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  ever  to  combine  into  ooe  har- 
monious whole.  Mariana*s  portraits  of  lords  and  frroaritn 
were  found  too  original  and  faithful  by  the  living;  &a  inibc 
case  of  the  Condestable  of  Castile,  Ferdandei  Velaaco*  aad 
his  worthy  secretary  Pedro  Mantaono.  The  secretary,  aiWr 
having  been  a  panegyrist  of  the  new  historian,  tried  to  serrr 
his  master  by  his  attack  on  Mariana,  entitled  *  AdvertetKn* 
4  la  Historia  de  Mariana.'  He  was  discovered  bowc^tr. 
and  roughly  treated  by  Tamayo  Vargas  in  *  La  Defrnss  * 
Mariana.'  Probably  to  this  criticism  may  be  traced  mast 
improvements  in  Mariana's  second  Spanish  edition  uf  b« 
history,  which  appeared  at  Madrid.  16U8.  It  is  oo  this  cd.- 
tion  and  the  various  readings  selected  from  the  editiofis  c/ 
1617  and  1623,  that  the  edition  of  Valencia  is  based,  warU 
contains  ample  notes  and  illustrations,  9  vols.  8vo^  ir<0- 
96.  This  edition  also  closes,  like  the  ori^nal,  xi  itb  Ibr 
reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  (1515-16).  There  baa  sii- 
sequently  been  published  at  Madrid — l,Tbe  ooDtmoaLoc 
of  Mariana,  by  Minana,  translated  from  the  Latin.  \n 
Romero,  fol,  1804;  2,  A  complete  Mariana,  rtmtmbd^ 
down  to  the  death  of  Charles  III.,  17^8,  by  Sabau  y  B*aec«^ 
20  vols.  4to.,  1817-22;  3,  Another  by  the  same,  brwuu 
down  to  the  year  1808,  9  vols.  8vo.,  with  portraits. 

Mariana's  little  respect  for  potentates  and  great  peraoni^ 
was  denounced  with  greater  asprity  when  his  *  De  Rcsr 
et  Regis  Institutione '  appeared  in  1 599.  By  hi*  atteia|< 
on  the  life  of  Henri  IV.,  in  1594,  Jean  Chatclet,  who  b^ 
studied  among  the  Jesuits,  not  only  invoU-ed  the  wlvl? 
body  in  the  odium  of  his  crime,  but  provoked  a  decree  f  r 
their  expulsion  from  France.  Finally  the  as^asftioatioo  -' 
Henri,  in  1610,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  instx^*«>l 
by  the  Jesuits,  excited  such  horror,  that  the  parliament  M 
Paris  condemned  the  new  tract  of  Mariana  to  the  fianeK : 
and  bis  treasonable  doctrines,  as  they  were  called,  contiouiit 
during  the  whole  of  that  age  of  loyalty  and  part  of  t^ 
following  to  furnish  a  common  subject  of  animaiI\crM«» 
and  a  chief  ground  of  accusation  against  the  Jesuita.  TV 
Jesuits  have  indeed  occasionally  supported  the  claims  c/  ibr 
people  against  their  rulers,  but  always  with  a  view  to  tlw 
interests  of  iheir  own  body  only.  Mariana,  on  the  caoiratr. 
discussed  this  subject  on  better  and  higher  crrounds.  Man 
kind  occupied  his  thoughts,  and  ha  1  a  much  strooger  UU 
on  his  affections  than  the  interests  and  plan^  of  his  ortler.  Bi 
his  defence  of  Arias  Montano,  already  raenttoned,  be  Lus4  t« 
chance  of  preferment  which  hoi»-ever  he  was  gUd  t>  t\- 
change  for  learned  leisure  and  the  gratification  of  his  !«■«▼ 
of  historical  research.  Mariana  published  also,  in  I599«  h» 
imptHbct  work,  *  Dt  Pondaribos  et  Monttms,*  a  aul^rct 
Digitized  by  "^^JVjyj^LLK^ 
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which  his  countrymen  Lebrija  or  Nebrija,  Diego  Covarru- 
bias,  Pedro  Ambrosid  Morales,  and  Arias  Montaho,  had 
treated  before,  and  which  Eisenschmidt,  Freret,  Paucton, 
&c.,  have  pursued  much  further  since. 

The  noble  character  and    the    profound    erudition  of 
Mariana  are  also  displayed  in  his  •  Tractatus  Septem,'  Co- 
logne,   1609.     The  second  of  these  treatises,   '  De  Edi- 
tione  Vulgatfi,'  is  an  epitome  of  his  report  on  the  fierce 
controversy  between  Arias  MonUno  and  Leon  de  Castro. 
The  fourth, '  De  Mutatione  Monetce/  provoked  the  indig- 
nation of  the  duke  of  Lerma  and  his  partners  in  the  system 
of  general  peculation  and  frauds  which  Mariana  exposed. 
He  foretold  the  calamities  which  threatened  the  Spanish 
nation ;  and  his  words,  which  had  been  disregarded,  were 
remembered  when  the  opportunity  was  gone.    As  a  reward 
for  proclaiming  such  unwelcome  truths,  at  the  age  of  73  he 
suflfored  a  whole  year  of  judicial  trickery,  humiliations,  and 
confinement  in  the  convent  of  St  Francis  at  Madrid.    In 
searching  his  papers  another  exposure  was  found,  entitled 
'  Del  Gobierno  de  la  Compaiiia,'  or  on  the  defects  of  his 
order,  in  which  he  also  pointed  out  the  means  of  correcting 
them.    Copies  of  this  MS.  had  multiplied  so  alarmingly, 
that,  the  year  after  the  author's  death,  the  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  Vitaleschi,  issued  a  circular,  dated  Rome,  July  29, 
1624,  ei\joining  the  collection  of  such  papers  in  order  to  be 
burnt.      Still   that    measure   did    not  prevent  its  being 
printed  at  Bordeaux  in  1625,  and  reprinted  elsewhere  in 
several  languages.    This  curious  circular  was  found  in  the 
archives  of  the  Jesuits  of  Valencia  at  the  time  of  their 
sudden  expubion  from  the  Spanish  dominions  in  1 767 ;  a 
blow  which  helped  to  complete  that  downfal  against  which 
Mariana  had  most  earnestly  warned  his  brethren  so  long 
before. 

After  bis  persecution  he  made  an  epitome  of  the  •  Bib- 
liotheca '  of  Photius,  translated  some  homilies,  revised  his 
•  History  of  Spain,*  and  published  a  supplement,  or  rather 
a  summary,  or  concise  annals  of  Spain  from  1515  to  1612. 
At  the  age  of  eighty-three  he  published  his 'Scholia'  on 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  availing  himself  of  the  best 
Hebrew  commentaries,  and  some  valuable  and  very  early 
MSS.  which  dated  from  the  age  of  the  anticnt  Gothic  domi- 
nion in  Spain.  This  work  secured  for  him  a  place  among 
the  best  commentators  in  the  *  Histoire  critique  du  Vieux 
Testament '  of  the  hypercritical  Father  Simon,  who  is  usu- 
ally unfavourable  to  Spaniards. 

Bayle,  in  his  •  Dictionary,'  supposes  Mariana  to  be  also 
author  of  a  work  *  De  Republic^  Christian^,'  but  neither 
Alegambe  nor  Nicohis  Antonio,  both  of  them  Spaniards, 
mentions  it.  Stevens,  the  English  translator  of  Mariana's 
history,  missUtes  some  particulars  of  the  author's  life,  and 
very  unaptly  compares  him  with  Raleigh. 

Mariana  left  MSS.  of  at  least  twice  the  extent  of  all  his 
publications.  He  ended  a  long  life,  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  the  service  of  his  own  and  future  generations,  on  the  6th 
of  February,  1623,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his  age 
and  the  forty-ninth  of  his  retirement  to  Toledo.  On  hearing 
of  his  death,  the  illustrious  Francis  Contreras,  president 
of  the  council  of  Castile,  said,  •  To-day  has  the  council  lost 
its  restraint.' 

Besides  the  authorities  quoted  there  may  be  added: — 
Mondejar,  Advertencia9  a  Mariana ;  Juicio  y  Noticia  de  lo8 
H%9toriad€»res  de  Espaua;  Andrade,  Vida  de  Mariana; 
Acosta,  Vida  de  Mariana;  Andr.  Schot,  Hispan,  Blustrat. ; 
Baronius,  Artnal.  Ecclesiast. ;  Bernard.  Girafd.,  Pro  Senatu 
Veneto^^  q^uoted  in  Colomesius,  Hispania  Orientalis ;  Ren^ 
Rapin,  Rcfleocions  sur  VHisioire. 

MARIE  ANTOINETTE,  born  at  Vienna,  in  November, 
1 755,  was  the  daughter  of  Francis  of  Lorraine,  emperor  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria.  In  May,  1 770,  she 
married  JLouis,  the  dauphin,  grandson  of  Louis  XV.,  who  in 
1 774  became  king  of  France,  under  the  name  of  Louis  XVI. 
She  was  handsome,  lively,  and  thoughtless,  but  kind-hearted 
and  with  good  intentions.  She  disliked  the  etiquette  and 
reserve  of  the  court,  but  she  affected,  rather  too  ostenta- 
tiously, a  taste  for  privacy  and  domestic  familiarity.  Al- 
though her  thoughtlessness  afforded  a  pretence  for  slander, 
her  private  conduct  has  been  generally  allowed  to  have 
been  guiltless.  When  the  difficulties  and  dissensions  which 
produced  the  Revolution  began,  Marie  Antoinette  was  on 
the  side  that  was  for  making  resistance ;  but  unable  to  im- 
part energy  to  her  husband,  she  only  led  him  into  incon- 
sistencies. She  did  not  disguise  her  aversion  to  those 
leaders  who  bad  begun  the  Revolution,  and  would  never 
P.  C,  No.  903. 


stoop  to  conciliate  their  favour.  After  the  national  assembly 
had  assumed  the  supreme  power,  she  refused  the  offers  of 
Mirabeau  to  support  the  interests  of  the  crown,  and  thus 
drove  that  able  but  unprincinle<l  orator  back  into  the  ranks 
of  the  revolutionists.  But  ner  influence  in  the  councils  of 
Louis  has  been  much  exaggerated  by  her  enemies.  Louis, 
naturally  disposed  to  concession,  was  by  temper  irresolute, 
and  he  allowed  himself  to  be  led  away  by  the  course  of 
events,  instead  of  striving  to  direct  them.  Marie  Antoinette 
was  one  of  the  advisers  of  the  attempted  flight  of  the  king, 
which  proved  unsuccessful,  and  only  served  to  excite  the 
public  animosity  against  her  and  her  husband.  After  that 
epoch  there  was  no  longer  much  opportunity  for  her  to  exer- 
cise any  political  influence ;  her  husband  had  lost  all  power ; 
besides  which,  a  strong  faction  supported  by  the  armed 
masses  had  determined  to  do  away  with  the  kingly  otiice 
altogether.  Marie  Antoinette  showed  great  courage  during 
the  various  attacks  made  against  the  royal  family ;  she  ap- 
peared much  more  anxious  about  her  husband  and  her 
children  than  about  herself.  She  shared  their  captivity 
with  resignation  ;  her  demeanour,  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances,  never  lost  its  dignity.  Adversity  imparted 
firmness  to  her  miud,  and  she  exhibited  a  moral  strength 
which  astonished  while  it  irritated  her  bitterest  enemies. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  seemed  forgotten  for  a 
time ;  but  the  terrorist  faction  having  overthrown  the  Gi- 
rondins,  its  leaders  resolved  to  make  away  with  the  ex- 
queen,  an  act  of  cruelty  the  more  odious  as  it  was  entirely 
useless.  They  brought  her  to  trial  before  the  convention. 
She  was  of  course  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  death. 
In  the  presence  of  her  judges  her  fortitude  never  forsook 
her,  and  the  burst  of  indignant  maternal  feeling  with  which 
she  appealed  to  the  mothers  who  might  be  there  present, 
when  an  infamous  and  absurd  charge  was  brought  against 
her,  overawed  even  her  accusers. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1793,  Marie  Antoinette  was  re- 
moved in  a  common  cart  from  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie 
to  the  place  of  execution.  On  her  way  she  was  reviled  and 
abused  by  the  ferocious  mob  in  the  most  unfeeling  manner ; 
but  she  appeared  heedless  of  their  vociferations,  and  sufl'ered 
death  with  firmness  and  composure.  She  was  forty-two 
years  of  age,  but  her  sufferings  had  given  her  a  much  older 
appearance.  She  left  one  son,  who  died  in  prison  (Louis 
XVII.),  and  a  daughter,  who  is  the  present  duchess  of  An- 
goulSme. 


Medal  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

MARIE  DE*  ME'DICI,  the  daughter  of  Francis  L, 
grand-duke  of  Tuscany,  and  of  the  archduchess  Joan  of 
Austria,  was  bom  at  Florence  in  1573,  and  was  married  in 
1600  to  Henri  IV.  of  France.  She  was  handsotne,  and 
Henri  was  for  a  time  really  attached  to  her ;  but  she  was 
violent,  jealous,  and  obstinate,  and  seldom  passed  a  week 
without  quarrelling  with  her  husband.  The  memoirs  of 
Sully  and  others  contain  details  of  these  domestic  bickerings. 
But  the  best  historical  critics  acquit  her  of  any  more  serious 
misconduct,  and  especially  of  the  odious  insinuation  thrown 
out  by  some  \*Titers,  that  she  was  privy  to  the  murder  of 
her  husband.  Henri  at  that  time  was  just  going  to  set  off" 
for  the  army,  and  he  had  signified  his  intention  to  leave  her 
regent  of  the  kingdom.  Hdrault  only  observes  that  she 
did  not  show  sufiKcient  grief  for  the  death  of  her  husband. 
Mary  was  weak  rather  than  wicked ;  she  had  the  aspirations 
of  ambition  without  corresponding  mental  powers;  and 
when  she  became  regent,  during  her  son's  minority,  she 
found  herself  incapable  of  bearing  the  weight  of  the  admi- 
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nistration.  [Louis  XIII.]  She  next  quarrelled  with  her 
son,  and  made  peace  with  him  hy  meant  of  Richelieu,  whom 
she  had  introduced  into  the  council ;  but  she  afterwards 
grew  jealous  of  his  great  influepce,  and  plotted  ag»inst  him. 
She  was  exiled,  a.d.  1630;  went  to  Belgium,  England,  and 
Germany;  and  at  last  died  at  Cologne,  in  1642,  in  a  state 
bordering  upon  destitution. 

MARIE-OALANTE,  an  island  in  the  Oarribean  Sea. 
about  15  miles  south  of  Guadaloupe.  It  is  of  a  circular 
form,  and  about  14  miles  in  diameter.  This  island  was 
discovered  by  Columbus  in  1498,  and  was  first  settled  by 
the  French  in  1647.  It  has  always  been  considered  a  de- 
pendency of  Guadaloupe,  and  has  uniformly  followed  the 
fote  of  that  island  when  taken  by  any  foreif^n  power. 
[Guadaloupe.]  The  surface  of  Marie-Galante  is  of  mode- 
rate elevation,  and  rises  gradually  towards  the  north ;  the 
western  side  is  Hat.  The  soil  is  productive,  and  yit;lds 
abundantly  the  several  West  Indian  products;  but  its 
exports  and  imports  having  always  been  included  in  the 
omcial  statements  with  those  of  Guadaloupe.  we  have  no 
record  of  the  amount  of  its  productions.  The  same  course 
has  been  followed  with  regard  to  other  statistical  details, 
and  we  are  therefore  unacquainted  with  the  amount  of  its 
population.  Some  authorities  state  it  to  be  about  10,000. 
The  onlv  town,  Basseterre,  stands  on  the  south-west  point 
of  the  island,  in  16*»  52'  N.  lat.  and  61**  22'  W.  long. 

MARIE-AUX-MINES,  SAINTE.    [Rhih,  Haut.] 

MARIENBERG,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  in 
60**  4'  N.  lat.  and  16°  45'  E.  long.,  at  an  elevation  of  2000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  has  mines  of  silver,  iron, 
tin,  and  cobalt,  and  produces  arsenic  and  vitriol.  The  in- 
habitants, about  4000,  besides  working  the  mines,  ma- 
nufacture lace,  linen,  calico,  &c.  The  silver  mines  were 
discovered  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
the  town  was  founded  in  consequence  in  1519  by  Henry 
duke  of  Saxony.  It  is  well  built,  with  straight  streets,  a 
handsome  market-place,  a  church,  a  gymnasium,  an  orphan 
asvlum.  and  an  institution  for  poor  or  disabled  miners. 

MARIENBURG,  a  town  of  Vest  Prussia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Danxig,  is  situated  in  54*"  l'  N.  lat.  and  IS""  2'  £. 
long.,  on  the  banks  of  the  Negat,  over  which  there  is  a  pon- 
toon bridge  540  feet  in  length.  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  as 
having  been  the  seat  of  the  Grand-master  of  the  Teutonic 
Order  from  the  vear  1 309  to  1 466.  The  antient  castle,  and  the 
lofty  towers  and  parapets,  which  are  the  remains  of  the  old 
fortifications,  give  it,  when  seen  at  a  distance,  a  grand  and 
striking  appearance.  The  style  of  building  is  antient  but 
irregular.  Here  and  there  are  some  more  modern  edifices, 
especially  in  the  principal  street,  which  however  do  not 
harmonise  with  the  general  character  of  the  architecture. 
In  fiont  of  the  houses  on  both  sides  of  the  streets  there  is  a 
connected  line  of  portico^,  the  origin  of  which  dates  from 
the  first  building  of  the  town  in  1276  by  the  Teutonic 
knights.  The  remains  of  the  palace  of  the  Order  are  ex- 
tremely grand,  and  his  royal  highness  the  crown-prince 
of  Prussia  has  caused  it  to  be  repaired  and  partly  restored 
to  its  antient  splendour.  The  town  is  surrounded  by  a 
rum  part,  outside  of  which  are  two  suburbs.  There  are  ex- 
tensive breweries  and  distilleries,  and  some  manufactures  of 
linen,  woullens,  leather,  and  cotton,  but  scarcely  sutficient 
for  the  consumotion  of  the  town.  The  inhabitants  carry 
oil  a  (*on>idenihle  trade  in  the  exportation  of  com,  timber, 
and  fish,  and  likewise  in  the  less  important  articles  of  quills 
&nd  hu^s*  bristles.  The  population,  9000  in  number,  are 
chietiv  Roman  Catholics  ana  partly  Lutherans. 

M.iRIENVVERDER,  one  of  the  two  governmenU  into 
which  West  Prussia  is  now  divided,  lies  between  52*  46'  and 
54'  6'  N.  lat.,  and  IC''  and  21^  £.  long.,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  government  of  Danzig,  on  the  east  by  that 
of  Konigsberg,  on  the  south  by  Poland,  on  the  south-west  by 
Poseii,  on  the  west  by  Brandenburg,  and  on  the  north-west  by 
Pomerania.  Its  area  is  6880  square  miles,  and  the  popu- 
lation 460,000.    The  government  is  divided  into  13  circles. 

The  circle  of  Marienwerder  contains  343  «quare  miles, 
with  a  population  of  45,000. 

Manenwerder,  the  capital,  situated  on  the  Liebe  and  the 
Little  Nogat,  two  miles  from  the  Vistula,  over  which  there 
is  a  pontoon  bridge  2700  feet  in  length,  )ias  5500  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  a  very  neat  town,  with  four  suburbs,  and  has 
considerably  increased  during  the  present  century.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  provincial  courts  and  the  government  offices. 
There  are  manufaqtones  of  woollens,  hats,  soap,  and  leather. 
Tb«  breweries  and  diatUl^ries  are  very  considen^le. 


MARIENZELU  or  HARIAZBLL.  • 

Upper  Styria,  the  most  celebrated  place  of  pilgriaaft  m  t^ 
Austrian  dominioni.  it  situated  on  a  Wv  Ul  m  tW  biMw 
of  an  extensive  valley.  It  consiata  of  only  thre«  itiwia  witk 
120  houses,  of  which  nearly  50  aro  tnin  and  iss«b^  «l4 
the  population  does  not  exceed  IQOQ.  Thm  owst  cmukm- 
able  edifice  is  the  church,  built  in  the  Gothic  etylc.  m  v^ca 
is  the  iiimouft  statue  of  the  Vugin  Mary,  which  wae  kraacu 
here  700  years  ago.  Princes  and  oublea  nvmlW  mtk  uW 
during  ntany  centuries  in  bestowing  tli#  mam  ondy  giflt 
upon  the  ehurch,  and  its  treasury  mntii—d  tmmtBm 
richer  which  however  have  bean  greatly  dnrnaiiiMj  m 
modern  times  by  various  acpidenta.  espociafly  h^  \k»  giwi 
fire  iu  1827,  when  the  whole  town*  except  niaa  iMvia^  vae 
reduced  to  ashes.  The  roof  and  the  ttefpU  of  Vm  chuvfc 
were  destroyed*  but  the  treasury  and  the  ftatiio  el  Ihe  V»- 
giu  Mary  were  saved.  It  was  however  niii—ry  to  snl  a 
great  part  of  the  treasures  in  order  to  repair  tlas  riionk 
which  is  now  more  splendid  than  ever.  Ths  aashar  «/ 
pilgrims  that  resort  tbitber  fh)m  all  parts  id  the  AaUMo 
iponarchy  is  estimated  at  100,000  every  aiiwi— r.  Ua4ar 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Joseph  IL,  all  proctMHos  of  ^ 
grinds,  and  particularly  those  to  ^larienxelU  warn  yssfcih  iwL 
but  were  again  permitted  in  1 796  by  the  oatperot  foana. 
The  procession,  in  1819,  consisted  of  about  l|^o  pJ^riBa 
who,  being  handsomely  dressed  in  tb«  co^m«c  J  iht 
several  provinces  from  which  they  came.  picaaDicd  a  itotal 
and  interesting  appearance. 

MARIESTAP.    [SwsDBN.] 

MARIKINA.    [Min48.] 

M ARIMQN DA.    [ Atblss,  vol  ii..  p.  547.] 

MARINE  INSURANCE.  The  geoerml  pnwi|da  a^M 
which  insurances  are  made,  whether  of  property  agvnei  tht 
chance  of  fire,  of  human  life  against  t|ia  acrvtets  m  eue- 
tingencies  of  mortality,  or  of  ships  and  ihetr  earp»s  ^pnart 
the  multiplied  risks  to  which  they  are  eiunasd,  t»  the  mmt 
viz.  that  of  reducing  to  each  indindual  ia  erciy  oaaa.  ha 
possibility  of  less  down  to  the  average  lose  of  a  mmi  no* 
ber  of  individuals  or  cases.  Msrine  insunncca  difler  Wv> 
ever  from  fire  and  life  insurances  m  tha  nods  of  aondiMbsf 
the  business,  as  well  as  in  the  diversified  natuce  id  the  nOa 
against  which  security  is  sought.  Tha  chief  of  ih«e  m 
time  of  peace  include  the  chaoeef  of  fira,  of  pifaov.  of  bar- 
ratry of  the  master  or  crew,  le.  the  runniog  away  wmk  tte 
vessel  by  these  parties,  as  well  as  the  mofa  antoary  m^*^ 
chances  resulting  ^m  storms,  sunken  lork^  fcfs^  aad  th« 
UHe.  To  these  are  superadded,  in  tima  of  wv;  iba  i ' 
of  capture  by  an  enemy,  and  all  rostxainta  of  t 
or  governments. 

Until  a  recent  peripd  nearly  aU  tho 
effected  in  London,  which  is  the  greal 
business,  were  made  with  individuals  who 
able  for  comparatively  small  portions  of  tba 
differing  thus  fix)m  other  kinds  of 
whole  risk  was  taken  hy  a  joint-atoek 
1824  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  two  or 
with  the  exceptions  that  will  bo  nentiooed,  to 
gether  for  taking  upon  themselves  seariska,! 
business  of  this  kind  transacted  in  London 
by  a  class  of  persons  called  underwriters 
employed  of  binding  themselves  to  ibo 
contract  by  writing  their  names  and  the 
assured  under  the  deed  in  which  theio  i 
forth.  The  exceptions  to  the  limitation  of  | 
mentioned,  were  made  in  favour  of  two 
stock  companies,  the  Royal  Exchango  m 
Aiisurance  companies.  Endeavours  w«re  nnde  el  «aa»* 
times  to  alter  the  law  in  this  respeoc,  mod  ' 
cessfully  resisted  on  the  part  of  the  underwrttan  i 
but  since  that  time  it  has  been  lawful  fer  say  t^mkm  d 
persons  to  associate  themselves  together  fer  wadmmka^ 
marine  insurances,  and  many  ioint*stoek  ^'nt^^^^  A*  lisi 
purpose  have  been  formed  and  put  in  aftSJoo  wuk  adMcttv 
to  the  public  Before  the  year  1 824»aewal  f 
which  were  in  fact  mutual  insurance  aaso 
and  were  considered  legal  In  thoea  thoro  ^ 
made  of  premium*  hut  each  memhv  of  the  clafc'aw^ 
riodically  called  upon  to  pay  a  proportioa  of  the  ha^  mm 
tained  by  the  members  of  the  club  gansnlli^  the  i^  ^ 
his  contribution  being  made  to  dmnd  npoa  tW  ^thm  ^ 
the  property,  in  respect  of  which  he  might  knao  bm*— * 
loss,  that  would  have  bean  made  good  to  hns.  Ttew  A«^ 
which  still  exist,  an  usually  confl»aJ  to ; 
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in  partieular  branches  of  trade,  such  as  the  coal-trade  of 
the  North  of  England,  where  the  risks  incurred  by  the  dif- 
ferent members  are  generally  equal  in  degree,  a  condition 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  render  the  association  equi- 
table. 

The  iK)licy,  or  contract  of  insurance*  inust  contain  the  name 
of  the  ship,  when  known^  and  of  the  master,  with  the  nature 
of  the  Voyage,  and  tnust  describe  also  in  good  faith  any  cir- 
cumstances which  are  out  of  the  ordinary  or  understood  course 
in  similar  risks  or  royages,  such  as  any  contemplated  devia- 
tion from  th^  route  usually  followed.  The  business  of  effect- 
ing insurantses  is  sometimes  done  by  the  merchants  or  owners 
of  the  ships  or  goods  insured,  but  more  fluently  through 
the  agency  of  insurance-brokers^  whose  remuneration  comes 
Arom  the  underwriters  or  insiirance-offices»  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  not  from  the  asftured,  their  employers.  That  remu- 
neration  consists  in  an  allowance  of  5  per  cent  on  the 
amount  of  the  gross  preniium  in  each  case^  and  in  a  further 
allowance  of  12  per  cent  upon  the  net  amount  of  premiums 
yaid  by  them  to  the  underwriters  or  offices  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  after  deducting  all  ]om%i  ahd  aTetages  recovered  ibr 
the  assured. 

The  policy  of  insurance,  ^hto  underwritten  by  the  as- 
surer, bears  a  declaration  ef  the  amount  of  premium  having 
been  paid^  but  in  practice  that  payment  is  not  made  untu 
sonie  months  after  thd  expiration  of  the  current  year  in 
which  Ihe  risks  are  taken,  unless  in  the  case  of  a  total  or 
partial  lo6S»  when  all  premiums  outstanding  upon  the  ac- 
count of  the  merchant  or  broker,  as  the  case  may  be,  are 
Idlowed  as  a  set-off  against  the  amoUnt  of  the  Ibss.  Where 
a  brokef  is  employed,  the  undetwriters,  give  credit  to  him, 
and  not  to  his  employers,  for  the  amount  of  premiums,  and 
they  have  recourse  for  the  tame  only  to  the  broker.  As 
some  eomt)ensation  to  the  broker  ibr  the  12  per  ceni  allow- 
ance above  nientioned,  which  he  foregoes  in  the  event  of  a 
loss,  he  makte  a  charge  agaidst  the  tnerchant  by  whom 
he  ii  ^niplcqred  of  ten  shillings  for  every  hundred  pounds 
upon  the  amount  recovdred. 

The  rate  of  premium  varies  of  course  with  the  nature  of 
the  voyagoi  thb  period  of  the  year*  and  the  qu&lity  of  the 
ship.  As  regards  this  Utter  point  the  underwriters  atid 
managers  of  insurance  companies  dre  enabled  to  judge  with 
^reat  acounioy  l^hieans  of  a  register  kept  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  committee  of  merchants  and  underwriters, 
in  which  every  njeoessarr  particular  concerning  every  tner- 
cafatile  ship  is  inserted  from  the  surveys  of  competent 
officers  appointed  for  the  purpose,  who  are  paid  certain 
fees  for  their  trouble  by  the  owners.  This  register  is  of  as 
much  importance  to  the  shipowner  as  it  is  to  the  under- 
writer, if  the  quality  of  the  vessel  is  seen  to  be  good,  the 
charge  niade  for  premium  of  insurance  is  less  than  where 
that  quality  is  bad  or  doubtfUl ;  and  in  the  event  of  loss  it 
givek  readier  means  for  rebutting  the  charge  of  unseaworthi- 
ness than  miffht  otherwise  be  found»  such  a  charge,  when 
proved,  beineheld  in  law  to  exonerate  the  underwriter  from 
payment  of  Cne  loss. 

The  losses  for  which  underwriters  are  liable  are  either 
totitl  or  partial.  In  sotne  cases  it  may  happen  that  the  claim 
upoh  an  underwriter  eiceeds  the  amount  of  his  subscription, 
aa  where  a  ship  meets  with  damage,  and  after  quitting  a 
port  where  ihe  has  been  r^^aired  ot  refitted,  is  wrecked  or 
otherwise  lost.  The  claim  in  such  cases  would  be  not  only 
Ibr  the  amount  expended  ih  repairs,  but  also  for  the  value 
of  the  ship  or  gooos,  when  lost  Partial  loss  or  damage  is 
called  ad  average  loto,  and  averages  again  are  divided  into  the 
two  classes  of  general  average  and  particular  average.  Under 
the  first  df  these  heads  are  included  all  losses  of  a  part  of 
tlie  property  voluntarily  incurred  for  the  nreiervktion  of  the 
remainder.  If  a  ship  is  thrown  on  her  beam  ends,  and  to 
right  her  the  masts  are  cut  away,  this  constitutes  a  general 
arerage*  and  the  loss  must  be  borne  in  shares  proportionate 
to  theil'  value  by  the  owners  or  insurers,  as  the  case  may  be, 
of  the  ship  and  the  cArgo.  So  if  a  ship  lying  at  anchor 
should  be  in  danger  of  dragflring  her  anchor,  and  so  going 
on  shore,  and  the  cable  should  be  cut,  bt  if  to  lighten  her  in 
a  storm  ^art  of  her  stores  or  cargo  should  be  thrown  over- 
board, this  would  constitute  a  general  average,  and  must  be 
met  by  the  owners  or  insurers  of  the  whole  property  as  be- 
fore described.  Parttdular  aversge  arises  when  the  ship  or 
the  cargo  meets  with  damage  from  any  of  the  chances 
against  which  insurance  is  provided,  but  which  is  not  in- 
curred voluntarily  and  to  prevent  a  greater  loss.  In  these 
the  damage  most  be  made  good  by  the  insurer  of 


the  ship  or  of  the  goods  which  aire  damaged,  and  not  by  a 
general  contribution  from  all.  Where  this  partial  damage 
happens  to  the  ship  it  is  usual  for  the  underwriters  to  t-ein* 
state  the  same,  paying  two-thirds  only  of  the  cost,  it  being 
considered  that  the  owners  of  the  vessel  will  benefit  to  tlie 
extent  of  the  remaining  one-third  by  receiviilg  new  articles 
in  place  of  those  in  use  which  have  been  lost,  or  by  the 
better  state  in  which  the  vessel  will  be  placed  by  the  re- 
pair. Qoods  which  are  peculiarly  liable  to  damage,  either 
frrom  their  nature  or  from  the  manner  in  which  they  Are 
packed,  are  not  entitled  to  claim  particular  average  except 
the  ship  be  stranded,  or  except  toe  damage  shall  exceed  a 
certain  per  centage  of  the  value.  Cbm,  seed,  dour,  fish, 
salt,  and  fruit  are  not  liable  to  particular  average,  whatever 
be  the  amount  of  damage,  except  the  ship  be  stranded ;  and 
sugar,  tobacco,  hemp,  fiax,  hides,  and  skins  are  warranted 
by  the  assured  free  of  particular  average,  Unless  the  damage 
should  amount  to  five  per  cent,  or  more  of  their  value,  with 
the  like  exception  as  regards  sthtuding. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  within  reasonable  limits  more 
than  a  very  general  view  of  the  law  and  practice  connected 
with  marine  insurances,  concernibg  i^hich  many  volumes 
have  been  published. 

Policies  of  insurance  on  sea  risks  are  liable  to  stamp 
duties,  which  var)r  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Voyage 
and  the  rate  of  the  premium,  Vis.  :-^ 

On  Coasting  risks  Where  the  premium  does  not  exceed 
20«.  per  cent  the  statnp  duty  is  U,  Sd.  per  Cent. ;  and 
where  the  premium  exceeds  that  rate  it  is  2*.  6rf.  per  cent. 
On  foreign  risks,  where  the  pretnium  is  hot  higher  than 
lfl#.  per  cent.,  the  duty  is  U.  3d,  per  cent.;  when  the  pre- 
mium is  between  159.  and  30#.  per  ceht.  the  duty  is  2i.  6d. 
per  cent ;  end  when  the  premium  exceeds  30*.  the  duty  is 
5#.  per  cent. 

Vessels  engaged  in  vbyages  of  long  duratioh.  such  as  the 
South  Sea  whaling-ships,  or  vessels  employed  in  a  parti- 
cular line  where  the  risk  is  uhtarying,  ai*e  sometimes  in- 
siired  for  a  specific  time.  The  stamp  duty  in  such  cases  is 
ti,  &d,  per  cent  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months, 
and  58.  per  cent  between  three  months  and  twelve  months, 
but  no  time  risk  for  a  longer  period  than  twelve  months 
can  be  covered  by  the  same  stamp,  and  a  new  policy  must 
then  be  taken  out 

MARINfeR'S  COMPASS.    [CoitPASS,  MARmxit's.] 

MARINES,  men  embodied  to  serve  as  soldiefs  on  board 
of  ships  of  war  in  naval  engagements ;  and  on  shore,  in  the 
event  of  a  descent  being  made  Upon  an  enemy's  coast  In 
the  British  service,  they  also  assist  occasionally  in  perform- 
ing some  of  the  operations  connected  with  the  working  of 
the  ship ;  they  cannot  however  be  sent  aloft  at  the  com- 
mand of  a  naval  officer. 

Originally  in  this  country,  as  well  as  In  France,  the  na- 
tional fleets  were  composed  of  tuerchaUts'  ships,  which  were 
armed  on  occasion  for  war ;  and  then  there  were  no  soldiers 
particularly  destined  for  the  naval  service.  The  first  troops 
of  this  kind  in  France  were  men  skilled  in  the  practice  of 
the  useful  trades,  who,  when  unemployed  by  the  govern- 
ment, lived  on  shore  on  half-pay ;  receiving  only  the  fbll 
pay  when  called  upon  to  serve  at  sea.  This  regulation  did 
not  however  long  subsist ;  and,  suhsequently  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  companies  of  marine  soldiers 
have  been  constantly  retained  on  fUll  pay. 

It  is  not  precisely  known  at  what  period  distinct  coi-ps 
wefe  appointed,  in  Britain,  to  this  branch  of  the  t^ublic 
service.  In  1684  mention  is  made  of  the  duke  of  iJ'ork's 
tnaritime  regitUent  of  foot;  and  in  the  reign  of  William  III. 
several  regiments  were  placed  on  the  establishment  of  the 
navy,  but  these  were  subsequently  disbanded.  At  that 
time  the  marine  soldiers  seem  to  have  been  retained  as  per- 
sons in  training  to  become  good  seamen ;  and,  in  Burchet's 
•  Naval  History,*  quoted  by  Grose  (*  Mil.  Antiq.,'  vol.  i.).  it 
is  said  that  they  were  discharged  from  the  regiments  and 
entered  on  the  ship's  books  as  foremast-men  as  soon  as  they 
became  qualified  to  serve  as  such. 

In  the  begmning  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  (1702),  six  regi- 
ments of  maritime  soldiers  were  raised ;  and  among  the 
regulations  concerning  their  service  it  is  stated  that  they 
were  to  be  ouartered,  wheh  on  shore,  near  the  principal 
seaports.  Whether  at  sea  or  on  shore,  they  were  to  be  paid 
at  toe  same  rate  as  the  land  forces,  and  the  same  deductions 
were  to  be  made  for  clothing.  At  sea  they  were  to  be  allowed 
provisions  equal  in  every  respect  to  the  shares  of  the  seamen, 
without  suflfering  any  diminution  of  pay  on  that  account 
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In  1 749,  the  then  existing  regiments  of  marine  soldiers, 
ten  in  number,  were  disbanded ;  and  six  years  afterwards, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Anson,  there  were  raised 
130  companies,  consisting  in  all  of  above  6000  men,  who 
were  put  under  the  immraiate  command  of  the  lords  of  the 
admiralty,  and  whose  h^-quarters  were  appointed  to  be  at 
Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  and  Chatham.  The  corps  of  ma- 
rines, as  it  was  then  called,  has  subsequently  been  consider- 
ably increased;  in  1769  it  numbered  18,000  men;  and 
during  the  late  war  its  strength  amounted  to  about  20.000 
men.  An  additional  division  was,  by  an  order  of  council 
in  1806,  established  at  Woolwich;  and  there  are  two  com- 
panies of  marine  artillery,  whose  head-ouarters  are  at  PorU- 
xnouth. 

Tlie  marines  are  now  clothed  and  armed  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  infantry  of  the  line,  and,  like  all  the  other 
royal  regiments,  their  scarlet  uniform  has  blue  facings.  In 
an  engagement  at  sea,  they  annoy  the  enemy  by  a  fire  of 
musketry  from  the  tops  and  deck ;  and  they  repel  with  the 
bayonet  any  attempt  to  board  the  ship.  The  gallant yo//t>#. 
as  the  marines  are  familiarly  called,  have  often  distinguished 
themselves  when  acting  on  shore;  and  their  meritorious 
services  at  the  taking  of  Belleisle  (1761),  in  the  battle  of 
Bunker*s  Hill  (1776),  in  the  defence  of  Acre  (1799),  and 
very  recently,  under  Lord  John  Hay,  on  the  coast  of  Spain, 
have  earned  for  themselves  a  lasting  reputation. 

llie  royal  corps  is  commanded  by  a  lieutenant  and  a 
major-general,  who  are  naval  officers  holding,  in  addition 
to  their  rank  as  such,  those  mihtary  titles.  There  are  also 
four  colonels-commandant  of  divisions,  besides  four  colonels 
and  second  commandants.  No  commissions  in  the  corps 
are  obtained  by  purchase ;  and  the  officers  of  marines  rise 
in  it  by  seniority,  as  high  only  however  as  the  rank  of 
colonels-commandant 

MARI'NO.  SAN.    [San Marino] 

M  ARIOTTE,  EDME.  Little  is  known  of  his  life.  He 
was  a  Burgundian  born,  a  priest  by  profession,  and  resided 
in  the  earUer  part  of  his  philosophical  career  at  Dijon.  He 
was  afterwards  prior  of  Saint  Martin,  near  Beaune,  and 
died  May  12,  1684,  having  been  one  of  the  first  members 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  See  the  eloge  by  Condoroety 
vol.  i..  p.  74.  of  his  collection. 

Several  of  the  writings  of  Mariotte  were  published  by 
nim»elf,  and  one  or  two  more  after  his  death.  Those  of  the 
former  class  were  several  tiroes  reprinted,  and  the  whole 
were  finally  collected  under  the  title  *CBuvres  de  Mariotte,' 
in  two  volumes  quarto,  Leydcn,  1717.  Another  edition 
(perhaps  the  same  with  a  new  title)  was  published  at  the 
Hague,  in  1740.  This  collection  contains  treatises  on  per- 
cussion, on  vegetation,  on  the  nature  of  the  air,  on  beat 
and  c<ild,  on  the  nature  of  colours,  on  hydraulics,  on  some 
phenomena  connected  with  sight,  on  levelling,  on  the 
motion  of  the  pendulum,  on  the  congelation  of  water,  and 
on  the  logic  of  the  sciences. 

Condorcet  says  of  Marietta,  that  *he  was  the  first  French- 
man who  carried  with  him  into  experimental  philosophy  a 
spirit  of  observation  and  doubt,  and  inspired  others  with 
that  caution  and  timidity  which  are  so  necessary  to  those 
who  interrogate  nature  and  undertake  to  interpret  her 
responses.'  His  writings,  though  more  connected  with  ma- 
thematical deduction  than  those  of  Robert  Boyle,  somewhat 
resemble  them  in  the  miscellaneous  character  of  the  expe- 
riments with  which  they  are  crowded. 

The  principal  results  by  which  the  name  of  Mariotte  is 
known  to  a  reader  of  modem  works  are  the  following  :— 

1.  He  was  the  discoverer  of  that  law  of  elastic  fluids 
which  now  goes  by  his  name ;  that  is,  of  the  elastic  force 
being  exactly  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  space  which  a 
given  mass  of  fluid  occupies.  Subject  to  such  alterations 
as  difference  of  temperature  may  require,  the  formula 
derived  from  this  law  u  now  one  of  the  fundamental  parts 
of  aerostatics. 

2.  He  discovered  that  air,  and  air  in  a  state  of  condensa- 
tion, exists  in  liquids. 

3.  He  found  that  the  part  of  the  retina  in  which  it  meets 
the  optic  nerve  ii  not  capable  of  conveying  the  impression 
of  sight 

Among  minor  matters,  we  may  mention  the  now  common 
guinea  and  feather  experiment,  which  he  first  made  with 
the  airj)ump. 
MARITIMB  LAW.   [Admibalty  CotniTfl;  Shiphno.] 
MARITZA,  the  modern  name  of  the  Hebrui,  the  princi- 
pal ri\er  of  Thrac«.    The  basin  of  the  Hebrus  is  oooloa«d 


between  the  cham  of  Hnmus,  or  the  Balkan,  on  the  aortli, 
and  Mount  Rhodope,  the  modem  Despoto,  on  th«  soot^ ; 
the  first  divides  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  and  iha 
other  from  that  of  the  Strymon.  [Ampripolis.]  The  H^ 
brus  rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Rhodope,  in  about  42*  N.  kL 
and  24^  E.  long.,  and  flows  in  an  easterly  direction  for  won 
than  100  miles,  receiving  numerous  affluents  from  bot^ 
chains  of  mountains:  it  passes  by  Tatar  Bazardjik,  Phiiipp»- 
polis.  and  Cbirmenli  (the  antient  Assus),  where  it  drrergca 
to  the  south-east  until  it  reaches  Adrianople,  where  it  m 
joined  by  two  larse  streams,  the  Toonja,  or  Tonxna, 
the  north,  and  the  Arda,  or  Harpesaus.  Alter 
Adrianople  the  Hebrus  turns  to  the  south,  reod 
Krkeneh  (the  antient  Agrianes),  coming  from  the  dtractnia 
of  Constantinople,  flows  by  Demotica,  and,  mtier  numtntm 
windings,  enters  the  gulf  of  iEnoa  by  two  mouths,  op p— its 
the  island  of  Samothimce.  The  whole  course  of  the  Uehres 
is  above  300  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  small  eraft  as  far  a 
Adrianople.  about  ono-third  of  its  course. 

MA'RIUS,  CAIUS,  was  bom  of  bumble  parents*  aH  « 
in  the  neiehbourhood  of  Arpinum,  about  b.c  \57.  B« 
served  at  the  siege  of  Numantia,  B.C.  134,  under  Sctaio 
Africanus,  together  with  Jugurtha,  where  he  hichly  ois- 
tinguished  himself.  He  received  great  marks  of  htmam 
firom  Scipio,  who  used  frequently  to  invite  him  to  bis  t^lc; 
and  when,  one  evening  at  supper,  Scipio  was  asked,  wbeit 
they  should  find  so  great  a  general  when  he  was  gooe.  he  m 
said  to  have  replied,  placing  his  hand  upon  ibe  shonhkr  si 
Marius,  '  Here  perhaps.* 

In  BC.  119  he  was  elected  tribune  of  the  pleba,  throu^ 
the  influence  of  Cecilius  Metellus,  according  to  Plutarrli, 
but  more  probably  in  consequence  of  the  fame  be  had  i 
quired  in  the  Numantine  war.  lu  this  office  be  abc 
himself,  as  he  did  throughout  the  whole  of  his  life,  a  i 
determined  enemy  to  the  patrician  order,  and  one  who  wm 
not  easily  to  be  put  down  by  the  threats  and  oppositiott  «l 
his  enemies.  Having  proposed  a  law  to  prevent  ulegal  v«s- 
ing  at  elections,  the  senate  passed  a  decree  that  &e  lav 
should  not  be  put  to  the  vote  in  the  popular  aasemblj,  and 
summoned  Marius  before  them  to  answer  tot  bia  oondtxi 
Marius  not  only  appeared,  but  threatened  to  commit  ths 
consuls  to  prison,  if  they  did  not  repeal  the  decree ;  and 
when  Metellus  continued  to  support  it»  be  commanded  baa 
to  be  led  away  to  prison. 

Marius  obtained  the  pr»torship  with  great  difficulty,  m 
consequence  of  the  violent  opposition  of  the  patrician  oidtr, 
who  accused  him  of  having  obtained  the  office  by  means  of 
bribery.  At  the  expiration  of  his  pmtorship  the  pronnc* 
of  Spain  was  assigned  to  him,  which  he  cleared  ci*  itibbcrs. 
On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  tbecwe- 
sulship  ;  but  he  did  not  venture  to  become  a  candidate  tx 
many  years  after.  Ho  continued  however  to  riste  in  pufabr 
opinion,  and  appears  about  this  time  to  have  mamed  Jul*, 
one  of  the  Julian  family,  who  was  aunt  to  the  odefaraied 
Julius  Caesar. 

In  B.C.  109  he  accompanied  Metellus  into  Afiricn  in  ibt 
capacity  of  legatut  (second  in  command) ;  and  by  ba  pru- 
dence and  courage  in  the  war  with  Jugurtha  be  aodad 
greatly  to  his  military  reputation.  His  friends  took  advan- 
tage of  his  increasing  popularity  at  Rome  to  persuade  tbt 
people  that  the  war  with  Jugurtha  would  never  be  conrindsd 
until  the  command  was  given  to  Marius.  Tbia  led  l»  an 
open  rupture  between  him  and  Metellus ;  and  it  was  vilk 
the  greatest  difllculty  that  Metellus  allowed  bb  lieuteunt 
leave  of  absence  to  go  to  Rome  in  order  to  stand  for  tbs 
oonsuUhip.  Marius  was  however  successful ;  be  obtained  the 
consulship  (B.C.  107)  and  the  command  of  the  JumirUMB* 
war.  On  bis  arrival  in  Africa,  Marius  nrotecuted  the  war 
with  the  greatest  vigour;  and  in  the  following  year  <nc 
1 06)  obtained  possession  of  the  person  of  Jugurtha,  who  was 
treacherously  given  up  by  fioccbus  to  his  quaeator  Solla. 
[JuouRTHA.]  Marius  remained  in  Africa  during  the  mtnx 
year  (b.c.  105) ;  in  which  the  consul  Manilius  and  the  pt»- 
consul  C»pio  were  defeated  by  the  Teutones  and  Omhti  m 
Gaul,  with  the  prodigious  loss,  aooording  to  Livy  iB^  C7) 
of  80,000  soldiers,  besides  40,000  camp-foUowers.  The  nms 
of  their  defeat  caused  the  greatest  consternation  at  RoaB^ 
especially  as  the  Teutonea  and  Cimbri  threatened  the  »* 
mediate  invasion  of  Italy;  and  Marius  was  aorordtnfly 
elected  consul  in  his  absence,  without  any  opposition  w^mk 
from  the  patrician  partf ,  as  Uie  only  man  in  thn  atate  whe 
WIS  able  to  sare  it  fW>m  impendkog  vmu 
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triumphed  on  account  of  his  rictories  over  Jueurtha ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  threatened  invasion  of  Italy  having 
been  deferred  by  an  irruption  of  the  Cimbri  into  Spain, 
Marius  was  again  chosen  consul  in  the  two  following  years 
(B.C.  103,  102).  In  the  fourth  consulship  of  Marius  (b.c. 
102)  the  Cimbri,  having  been  defeated  by  the  Celtiberi  in 
Spain,  returned  to  Gaul,  and  resolved  to  invade  Italy  in 
two  divisions;  the  one,  consisting  of  the  Teutones  and 
Amb rones  (a  Gallic  people),  through  Gallia  Narbonensis ; 
and  the  other,  comprising  the  Cimbri,  by  way  of  Noricum. 
Marius  defeated  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones  near  Aqusb 
SextiflD  iAix)  in  Gaul ;  but  Catulus,  who  was  stationea  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Cimbri, 
retreated  first  to  the  other  side  of  the  Athesis  (Adige),  and 
afterwards  quitted  this  position  also  without  waiting  for  the 
enemy's  attack.  In  the  following  year,  b.c.  101,  Marius, 
who  was  again  elected  consul,  for  the  fifih  time,  joined  his 
forces  with  those  of  Catulus,  and  entirely  defeated  the 
Cimbri  in  the  plain  of  VercellsD  (Vercelli),  situated  to  the 
north  of  the  Po,  near  the  Sessites  (Sesia).  In  these  two 
battles  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones  are  said  to  have  lost  the 
incredible  number  of  290,000  men  (200,000  slain  and  90,000 
taken,  prisoners);  and  the  Cimbri  200,000  men  (140,000 
slain,  and  60,000  taken  prisoners).    (Livy,  Ep,  68.) 

Marius  again  became  candidate  for  the  consulship  for  the 
following  year ;  but  now  that  the  fear  of  the  Gallic  invasion 
was  removed,  he  was  opposed  by  the  whole  strength  of  the 
patrician  party.  He  nevertheless  obtained  the  consulship, 
in  great  part  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Satuminus,  the  tri- 
bune, who  is  described  as  a  man  who  scrupled  at  the  com- 
mission of  no  crime  in  order  to  obtain  his  object.  The 
events  of  the  sixth  consulship  of  Marius,  which  are  some  of 
the  most  important  in  this  period  of  Roman  history,  are 
imperfectly  narrated  by  the  historians.  It  appears  that  an 
Agrarian  law,  proposed  by  Saturninus  and  supported  by 
Marius  and  one  of  the  prcotors  named  Glaucia,  was  carried 
notwithstanding  the  most  violent  opposition  of  the  patrician 
party ;  and  that  Metellus  Numidicus  was  driven  into  exile 
in  consequence  of  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  conforming 
to  the  law.  When  the  election  of  consuls  for  the  ensuing 
year  came  on,  Memmius,  who  opposed  Glaucia  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  office,  was  murdered  by  order  of  Saturninus ; 
and  the  senate,  perceiving  the  city  to  be  in  a  state  of  anarchy, 
passed  the  usual  decree,  *  that  the  consuls  should  take  care 
that  the  republic  should  receive  no  injury,*  by  which  almost 
absolute  power  was  vested  in  the  consuls.  Marius,  unable 
or  unwilling  to  protect  his  old  friends,  besieged  Saturninus 
and  Glaucia,  who  had  seized  upon  the  capitol.  They  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  Marius  on  the  promise  that  their 
lives  should  be  spared,  but  they  were  all  immediately  put 
to  death.  It  appears  probable  that  Marius,  after  the  blow 
which  had  been  given  to  the  popular  party  by  the  surrender 
of  Saturninus  and  Glaucia,  would  not  have  been  able  to 
save  their  lives,  even  if  he  had  made  the  attempt 

At  the  expiration  of  his  consulship,  Marius  left  Rome  to 
avoid  witnessing  the  triumph  of  the  patrician  party  in  the 
return  of  his  old  enemy  Metellus,  whose  sentence  of  banish- 
ment was  repealed  after  the  death  of  Saturninus.  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  Marius  went  to  Cappadocia  and  Gralatia, 
under  the  pretence  of  offering  a  sacrifice  which  he  had 
yowed  to  Cybele;  but  with  the  real  object  of  exciting  Mi- 
thridates  to  war,  in  order  that  he  might  be  again  employed 
in  military  affairs,  since  he  did  not  obtain  much  distinction 
in  peace. 

In  B.C.  90  the  Marsian  or  Social  war  broke  out ;  in  which 
both  Marius  and  Sulla  were  engaged  as  legati  to  the  two 
consuls.  Marius  gained  several  victories  over  the  enemy, 
"but  he  no  longer  possessed  that  activity  and  energy  which 
had  distinguished  him  in  his  earlier  years ;  and  disgusted,  it 
is  said,  with  the  increasing  reputation  of  Sulla,  he  resigned 
his  command  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

The  Marsian  war  had  scarcely  been  brought  to  an  end, 
before  the  civil  war  broke  between  Marius  and  Sulla.  The 
command  of  the  Mithridatic  war  had  been  assigned  to  Sulla, 
who  was  now  consul  (b.c.  88) ;  but  Marius  used  every  effort 
to  wrest  it  from  him,  and  is  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  gone 
every  day  to  the  Campus  Martins,  and  to  have  performed 
his  exercises  with  the  young  men,  although  he  was  now  in 
his  70th  year  and  very  corpulent,  in  order  to  show  that  be 
was  not  incapacitated  by  age.  He  was  warmly  supported 
by  P.  Sulpitius,  the  tribune,  who  possessed  great  nroperty 
and  influence;  and  a  law  wai  eventually  passed  that  the 
command  ahould  be  Uken  from  SuUa  and  given  to  Marius. 


Sulla  was  with  the  army  at  the  time  besiedng  Nola ;  but 
as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  law  which  had  been  passed, 
he  marched  to  Rome ;  and  Marius  and  his  adherents  were 
obliged  to  quit  the  city.  After  wandering  through  many 
parts  of  Italy,  Marius  escaped  with  the  greatest  difficulty  to 
Africa ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  landed  at  Carthage,  than  Sex- 
tilius,  the  governor  of  the  province,  sent  word  to  him,  that 
unless  be  quitted  Africa,  he  should  treat  him  as  a  public 
enemy.  *  Go  and  tell  him,'  replied  Marius,  •  that  you  have 
seen  the  exile  Marius  sitting  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage.* 
But  in  the  following  year  (bc.  87),  in  the  absence  of  Sulla, 
who  had  gone  to  Greece  to  oppose  Archelaus.  Marius  re- 
turned to  Italy  in  order  to  join  the  consul  Cinna,  who,  in  his 
attempts  to  abrogate  the  laws  of  Sulla,  had  been  driven  from 
Rome  by  his  colleague  Octavius,  suoported  by  the  patrician 
party.  Shortly  afterwards  Marius  ana  Cinna  entered  the  city 
at  the  head  of  a  large  army ;  and  a  general  massacre  of  the 
opposite  party  ensued.  Marius  always  appears  to  have  been 
of  a  fierce  and  unrelenting  temper ;  and  the  sufferings  he 
had  lately  undergone,  which  at  his  time  of  life  must  have 
greatly  impaired  his  health,  tended  to  exasperate  him  more 
than  ever  against  the  party  which  had  opposed  and  thwarted 
him  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  All  the  leaders  of  the 
patrician  party  who  were  unable  to  escape  from  Rome 
were  put  to  death :  Lutatius  Catulus,  who  had  been  the 
colleague  of  Marius  in  the  war  with  the  Cimbri,  put  him- 
self to  death  in  order  to  avoid  assassination  ;  and  among 
the  numerous  illustrious  patricians  who  fell  were  C.  and 
L.  Julius  CsBsar,  and  the  celebrated  orator  M.  Antonius, 
who  is  so  frequently  nraised  by  Cicero,  and  is  one  of  the 
principal  speakers  in  the  treatise  •  On  the  Orator.' 

Marius  and  Cinna  declared  themselves  consuls  for  the 
ensuing  year  (b.c.  86),  without  oven  holding  the  comitia ; 
but  Marius  died  of  a  fever  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  on 
the  1 7th  day  of  his  consulship,  according  to  Plutarch  (c.  46), 
or  the  13th,  according  to  Livy  (Ep.  80). 

The  character  of  Marius  is  chiefly  known  to  us  from  his 
life  by  Plutarch,  who  appears  to  have  taken  his  account 
from  the  *  Memoirs  of  Sulla,'  the  inveterate  enemy  of 
Marius.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  after  his  return  from 
exile  Marius  was  guilty  of  the  greatest  cruelties,  but  even 
these  were  surpa^ed  by  the  atrocities  of  Sulla ;  and  we 
should  not  be  doing  justice  to  Marius,  if  we  ascribed  to  him, 
during  the  whole  of  his  life,  the  character  which  he  dis- 
played in  his  seventh  consulship.  *  I  have  seen,'  says  Plu- 
tarch (c.  2),  *  the  statue  of  Marius  at  Ravenna  in  Gaul,  which 
expresses  in  a  remarkable  manner  his  sternness  and  severity. 
Since  he  was  naturally  robust  and  warlike,  and  more  ac- 
quainted with  the  arts  of  VFar  than  those  of  peace,  he  was 
fierce  and  haughty  when  in  authority.  It  is  said  that  he 
never  learnt  Greek,  and  that  he  would  not  make  use  ol 
that  language  on  any  serious  occasion ;  as  if  it  were  ridicu- 
lous to  learn  the  language  of  a  people  who  were  subject 
to  others.  If  he  could  have  been  persuaded  to  pay  his  court 
to  the  Grecian  muses  and  graces,  he  would  not,  after  bear- 
ing so  many  honourable  offices  and  performing  so  many 
glorious  exploits,  have  crowned  the  whole  by  a  most  savage 
and  infamous  old  age,  in  consequence  of  his  yielding  to 
anger,  ill-timed  ambition,  and  insatiable  avarice.* 

(Plu torch's  Life  of  Marius;  Sallust's  Jugurthine  War; 
Epitomes  of  Livy ;  Velleius  Paterculus ;  Cicero,  De  Oratore, 
iiL  2,  3 ;  Clinton's  Eisti  Hellenici.) 

MARIVAUX.  PIERRE  CARLET  DE  CHAMBLAIN 
DE,  born  at  Paris,  in  1688,  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
romance  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  one  to  whom 
tliat  branch  of  literature  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  character 
and  authority  which  it  has  acquired  as  a  representation  of 
actual  life  and  manners,  illustrated  by  the  analysis  of  con- 
duct and  motives,  sentiments  and  feelings.  He  began  his 
career  as  a  dramatic  writer,  and  his  pieces  were  for  a  long 
time  the  support  of  theTh^dtre  Italien.  Yet  although  they 
display  much  ingenuity  and  talent,  and  procured  for  their 
author  a  seat  in  the  French  Academy,  they  now  possess 
little  interest,  except  as  being  productions  of  the  same  pen 
which  gave  the  world  •  LaVie  de  Marianne,'  and  the  *  Paysan 
Parvenu.'  Marivaux  also  wrote  another  romance,  entitled 
'  Pharsamon,'  every  way  inferior  to  the  two  on  which  his 
reputotion  rests;  also  'Le  Spectateur  Francois,'  and  •  I^ 
Philosophe  Indigent'  The  inequality  of  his  taste  was  also 
manifested  by  hw  *  Homdre  Travesti,'  which  was  published 
in  1716,  was  neglected  from  the  very  first,  and  has  long 
been  deservedly  foreotten ;  while  his  two  novels  still  charm 
by  the  maitor-touchei  with  ^|b  Ifj^OhpyC^lfv!^*^ 
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tocurate  and  bighly  finished  delineations  of  character,  and 
by  the  intimate  knowledge  which  they  display  of  the  hu- 
man heart  Marivaux  was  no  less  estimable  as  a  man 
than  as  an  author.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who  put  on 
morality  as  a  holiday  suit  when  they  show  themselves  in 
public;  hQ  did  not,  liko  Sterne,  dip  merely  his  pen  in  sen- 
timent ;  nor  was  he,  as  too  many  others  have  been  both 
before  and  since,  the  eloquent  advocate  of  a  philosophy 
which  his  own  condutt  belied.  On  the  contrary,  his  life 
illustrated  the  lessons  which  he  endeavoured  to  impress 
upon  Others.  Benevolence  to  all,  active  sympathy  for  the 
unfortunate*  and  a  philosophic  iiidiflferehce  towards  wealth 
and  distinctions,  were  prominent  traits  in  hit  character. 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1763. 

MARJORAM,  an  aromatic  potherb.  Used  in  cookery, 
especially  among  the  French,  It  is  the  Origanum  Majorana 
of  Linnasus,  or  Majorana  hortensis  of  Mttnch,  a  native  of 
Barbary  and  the  Himalaya  mouhtains.  In  gardens  it  is 
little  better  than  An  annual;  in  a  wild  state  it  is  a  luiTrutl- 
cote  perennial. 

MARK.    [MoNBY.] 

MARK,  ST,,  the  Kvahgelist,  is  supposed  by  the  greater 
number  of  antient  and  modem  writers  to  he  th0  satHe  petv 
son  as  John  Mark,  who  is  tnehtioned  iti  the  'Acts  Of  the 
Apostles*  (Xii.  12,  25;  xlil.  fl.  13  J  xv.  37).  It  is  ttioM 
probable  that  John  was  his  Jewish  name,  and  that  he  took 
the  surhame  of  Marcus  when  hO  went  ttJ  preach  among  the 
Gentiles.  Ho  was  the  sort  of  Mat^.  a  pious  Woman  at 
Jerusalem*  in  whose  house  the  disciples  were  wont  to  meet 
(Aeis,  xll.  12),  and  the  hepheW  of  Barnabas  (CoL  iv.  10). 
He  left  Jerusalem  with  Paul  and  Barhabas,  about  a.d.  44 
(Acts,  xil.  25).  and  aceorapanled  them  in  their  return  to 
Antioch,  and  thence  in  their  mission  {Ach,  tiii.  5)  as 
far  as  Perga  in  Pamphvlia,  where  he  parted  fVotn  them 
and  i^turned  to  Jerusalem  {Adi,  *iii.  13).  About  A.tJ. 
53  we  And  him  again  at  Antioch,  wh^n  Paul  proposed  to 
Barnabas  to  visit  the  Asiatic  churches.  Barnabas  wished 
to  take  Mark  with  them,  but  Paul  refusing  on  account  of 
his  having  deserted  them  in  their  former  journey,  they 
separated  from  each  other,  and  Mark  accompanied  Barna- 
bas to  Cyprus  (Act$,  xv.  37-39),  Paul  appears  to  have  been 
reconciled  to  him  afterwards,  for  we  find  him  at  Rome  with 
the  apostle  during  his  imprisonment,  and  he  Is  honoumbly 
mentioned  in  some  of  Paul's  Epistles  (C7o^  iv.  10;  Phile- 
mon, ver.  24 ;  2  Tim.  it.  11).  We  also  find  hitn  with  Peter  in 
Asia  (I  Bft.  V.  16 ;  see  SteigeKs  *  Cottltnentary  on  the  First 
Epistle  of  Peter,*  in  loco) ;  and  it  is  sUpnoSed  that  he  ac- 
companied that  apostle  to  Rome.  Accoraing  to  Eusebius. 
Epiphanius.  and  Jeromei  he  afterwards  went  to  Egypt,  and 
fbunded  a  church  at  Aloxandrik,  Where  he  died  and  was 
buried,  accordins;  to  Jerome,  in  the  eighth  year  of  Nero's 
reit^n,  A.D.  62.  But  this  date  appears  to  fix  his  death  earlier 
than  other  circumstances  in  his  nlstorv  will  warrant. 

All  the  earlv  writers  affirm  that  Mark  was  irttimately 
acnuainted  with  St.  Peter:  PapiaS,  IrenseuS,  and  Tertullian 
call  hitn  *  Peter's  interpreter.'  It  has  been  supUosed  that 
he  wa^  converted  to  Christianity  bv  6t  Peter,  as  tnat  anostle 
calls  him  'nty  soh'  (see  Kuinoers  note  on  Malt,  xil,  27). 
Some  of  the  later  Fathers  tnentlon  hitn  iis  ohe  of  the 
seventy  evangeltlts ;  but  there  is  tio  good  authority  for  this 
tradition,  and  it  is  contradi(ited  by  PapiaS,  who  expressly 
says  that  he  had  heard  fh)m  the  presbyter  John,  who  was 
contemporary  with  the  apostles,  that  Mark  wss  not  a  hearer 
nor  a  follower  of  Christ,  but  of  Peter.  (Eusebius,  Ecc.  Hut^ 
iii.  39.) 

MARK,  ST.,  THE  GOSPEL  OF.  The  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  this  Gospel  are  attested  bv  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  ecclesiastical  writers.  Michaelis  has  indeed 
objected  to  its  canonical  authoritr,  in  common  with  that  of 
Luke,  but  on  no  good  ground.  [Luke,  Gospel  o^.]  Ac- 
cordinfif  to  Papias,  Irenffius,  and  other  early  writers,  Mark 
committed  to  writing  the  gospel  which  was  t)t^ached  by 
Peter ;  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  states  that  he  did  so  at 
the  request  of  Peter's  hearers  at  Rome.  Other  early  writers 
add  that  in  this  work  Mark  had  the  approbation  and  assist- 
ance of  Peter ;  and  manv  passages  of  the  gospel  have  been 
thought  to  bear  traces  of  being  written  under  Peter's  direc- 
tion. From  the  tradition  mentioned  above,  and  fi-om 
Latinisms  and  explanations  of  Jewish  phrases  and  customs 
contained  in  Mark*s  gospel,  it  appears  to  have  been  written 
at  Rome  for  the  l)enefit  of  the  Latin  Christians. 

The  time  when  it  was  written  is  uncertain.  Irenoeus  says 
that  it  was  oomposod  iuHl  ri^v  ro^rwv  (Peter  and  Paul) 


tloZov ;  but  whether  he  means  qfter  the  dntk  of  Pirt»  tai 
Paul,  or  after  their  departure  from  RcuD'',  m  a  q-jc»  _« 
much  disputed.  Upon  the  whole,  the  oumc  pvt^^  «  ^a 
appeals  to  be  about  a.d.  64  or  66. 

According  to  the  unanimous  testirooDy  of  the  e«!v  m*!^ 
siastical  authors,  the  gospel  of  Mark  wa^  vntu*  m  C***^ 
The  Latin  MS.  at  Venice,  said  to  be  fart  oT  St.  It«t*t 
autography  has  long  since  been  proved  to  be  fwtbfif  -f  ti» 
kind. 

The  contents  of  St.  Mark's  gospel  hart  been  dirdetf  mr» 
the  three  following  parts : — 

Part  L  The  baptism  and  temptation  of  CbniS  f^  f-Vll. 

Part  II.  The  public  ministi}  of  Cbtiftt*  tt(  ta  b«  bat 
journey  to  Jerusaletn  (i.  l4->x.). 

Part  IIL  Transactions  at  Jerusalem .  tbfr  kib.  rmr- 
rection,  and  ascension  of  Christ  (xL — %r\.i. 

The  opinion  that  Mark's  gospel  %  an  ■l«iil|.awit  ^ 
Matthews  has  been  satitfectorily  refuted  by  MiHm»i«  «r 
notwithstanding  the  coincidences  botween  tbsa^  tw«  m 
pels,  we  find,  on  codtparing  them,  that  tbef*  tn  a  Htri 


otnissions  of  and  discrepancies  with  wfaat  fti  n«t«ia«c  » 
Matthew,  which  it  is  difficult  to  aecoUAt  Av  ea  tbe  SAWf*- 
sition  that  he  Wrote  with  the  gospel  Of  Matthew  befcce  hts 
The  true  ttiode  of  explaining  these  oolncidenecs  attd  4«rn- 
panoibs  belongs  to  the  more  genetShl  qtiesttett  re«y*«^  i^ 
the  origin  of  the  first  three  gospels.  [Guen:L  ]  Tbn»  s^ 
believe  that  each  evangelist  composed  his  nerrsfcnv  fn« 
independent  sources  of  information  have  no  ittAnfrt  it 
proving  Mark's  qualifications  for  the  task :  for  U.ii*i  tbt 
assistance  which  he  probably  received  fro&  IMv^.  whi: 
we  know  of  his  life  proves  that  he  mttst  hav«  k*!  «;  t*' 
tunities  of  Constant  Intercourse  with  the  Apenks  tzd  fim 
Christians. 

(Lardner's  Credibility  and  Lfret  of  tke  Ap^Mt^  eerf 
Bvangeliits ;  Cave's  Live$  qf  the  ApoHUe  a$td  B^'tng*- 
lists ;  Kuinoel,  Comment,  in  Ltb.  Hist.  JV.  T^  Pf^re  • 
Marc.;  the  Introductions  of  Miohaelis^  Dt  Wettie^  11  if. 
and  Home.) 

MARKET  {mercatum)^  a  public  fkue  and  4UM  lixsv 
for  the  meeting  of  buvcrs  and  sellefS^  A  le^\  matVct  «k 
exist  only  by  virtue  of  a  charter  from  the  crown  or  by  :ac^ 
morial  user,  from  which  it  will  be  pre»tinMd  that  a  r*Tft. 
charter  once  existed,  although  it  can  be  no  loniterpralorc-l 
A  market  is  usually  granted  to  the  owner  otf  the  sad  m 
which  it  is  appointed  to  be  held,  who.  as  suHi  mntee.  Kf- 
comes  the  owner,  or  lord,  of  the  ttiarkcL  In  s^si^  w^^k 
that  is,  towns  which,  not  being  walled,  bad  not  siu*.-«-i 
the  dignity  of  boroughs,  markets  were  frequently  frari'H  ' 
lords  of  manors ;  but  in  walled  towns  or  boron ghs^'partiruUrf 
it!  such  as  were  incorporated,  the  ownership  of  the  sell  fesv- 
ing  usually,  by  grant  from  the  crown,  or  otber  lonkof  •bm 
the  borough  was  originally  holden,  been  vested  is  tbp  a- 
oor))orated  burgesses,  the  course  has  eonufiocilj  best  to 
grant  markebl  to  the  municipal  bodv. 

The  prerogative  of  cotiferrin^  a  nght  to  bnld  a  mttfcts  j 
however  subject  to  this  limitation,  that  the  grant  vast  »-< 
be  prejudicial  to  others,  more  espectAlly  to  tbe  owom  if 
existing  markets.  In  order  that  the  crowts  iii«t  m<  hs  wax- 
prised  into  the  tnaking  of  an  improper  frrant,  tb«  irst  sSpp 
i^  to  issue  a  writ  ad  quod  damnum,  under  whjr^  tbr  ffcrr.s 
of  the  county  U  to  summon  a  iorr  before  boa  tj  lacunr 
whether  the  proposed  grant  will  be  to  tbt  dasuft  of  tbs 
king  or  of  any  of  his  subjects.  This  writ  mutt  be  exerr-*! 
in  a  fair  and  open  manner,  and  the  sheriff  is  bo«uad  tr  fv> 
ceive  evidence  tendered  against,  as  well  as  fai  ftvoer  of  tt« 
grant  But  as  the  writ  does  not  purport  to  afitoct  tbe  x^ie^ 
est  of  any  persoh  in  particular,  it  is  not  neciiWLai^  tbat  wtA 
should  be  giveti  of  tne  time  or  place  at  whicb  xt  k  taeis 
to  be  executed.  Notwithstanding  a  finding  hj  tbe  Jtiry  t^ 
the  proposed  market  will  not  be  injurious,  any  parti  war 
conceives  that  his  interests  are  affected  br  tbe  rrasi  wbr= 
made,  whether  he  appeared  upon  the  inquiry  ucSer  iba«r.: 
ad  quod  damnum  or  not,  may  traver^  the  ftndtaj^  or  »■«  ac: 
a  Writ  of  scire  facias,  which,  after  reciting  the  aUef^  a;  «^- 
calls  upon  the  grantee,  in  the  name  of  the  crown,  to  ftb.-w 
cause  why  the  grant  should  not  be  cancelled.  If  a  new  aarftrt 
be  set  up  without  any  grant  ftom  the  crown,  tbe  msrt  » 
liable  to  be  called  upon  by  the  crown  to  show  by  wmA  ne^ 
rant  he  exercises  such  a  fi-anchise  [Libkstt  ;  Qco  WiJ 
RANTo] ;  and  he  is  also  liable  to  an  action  on  tbt  tarn  Is 
damages,  at  the  suit  of  any  person  to  wbote 
to  whose  property,  the  market  so  set  up  bf  tbe  4 
is  a  nuisance.  A  new  market  is  presunm  to  b»  i 
Digitized  by  ^^jyjyjwi\^ 
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to  anotter  held  within  the  dtitanee  of  twenty  milea,  even 
though  it  be  on  a  different  day,  but  this  presumption  may 
be  rebutted. 

Formerly  markets  were  held  ohiefly  on  Sundays  and 
holidays,  for  the  convenience  of  dealers  and  customers, 
brought  together  &r  the  purpose  of  hearing  divine  service. 
But  in  1285,  by  13  Edward  I.,  c.  5,  fairs  and  markets 
were  forbidden  to  be  held  in  ohurchyards;  and  in  1448, 
by  27  Henry  VI.,  c.  5,  all  showing  of  goods  and  merchan- 
dise* except  necessary  victuals,  in  fkirs  and  markets,  was 
to  cease  on  the  great  festivals  of  the  church,  and  on  all 
Sundays,  except  the  £3ur  Sundays  in  harvest  The  holding 
of  fairs  and  markets  for  any  purpose  on  any  Sunday  was 
prohibited  in  1677,  by  29  Qiarles  II.,  o.  7. 

The  grantee  of  a  market  has  a  court  of  record  called  ft 
court  fli  pie-powder  (pieds  pouldreux, '  dusty  feet*),  fi>r  the 
prompt  decision  of  matters  arising  in  the  market.  [Pis- 
FowDER  Court.]  Such  a  court  beinff  considered  necessary 
ibr  the  expedition  of  justice  and  fur  the  support  of  the  mai<- 
ket,  the  power  of  holding  it  is  incident  to  a  grant  of  a  mai^ 
ket,  even  though  the  royal  letters  patent  by  which  the  grant 
i$  xmde  be  entirely  silent  on  the  subject. 

Sales  in  markets  may  be  of  goods  actually  brought  within 
the  precincts  of  the  market,  or  of  goods  not  so  brought. 
Goods  not  within  the  precincts  of  the  market  are  sold 
sometimes  by  sample,  sometimes  without  sample.  Where 
goods  are  usually  brought  into  the  market  for  sale,  it  ii^  in- 
cumbent on  the  lord  of  the  market  to  take  care  that  every 
thing  be  sold  by  correct  and  legal  weights  and  measures. 

For  the  security  of  dealings  in  markets,  oontracts  were 
formerly  required  to  be  made  in  t|ie  presence  of  an  officer 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  lord  of  the  market,  for 
which  service  he  received  from  the  buyer  a  small  remunera- 
tion ^Ued  market-toll.    [Toll.] 

It  is  a  rule  of  the  common  law  that  every  sale  in  mar- 
ket-overt (open  market)  transfers  to  the  buyer  a  complete 
property  ip  the  thing  sold ;  so  that  however  defective  the 
title  of  the  vendor  may  be,  yet  that  acauired  by  the  vendee 
is  perfect,  even  where  the  property  belongs  to  a  person  who 
is  under  legal  disabiUty,  as  an  infant,  a  married  woman,  an 
idbt,  or  a  person  in  prison  or  beyOnd  sea.  In  London 
every  shop  is  market-overt  for  goods  usually  sold  there. 

This  rule  is  subject  to  certain  exceptiqns  and  restrictbns. 
A  sale  in  market-overt  does  not  bind  the  rights  of  the  crown ; 
nor  does  it  bind  the  rights  of  others,  unless  the  sale  be  in 
an  open  place,  as  a  shop,  and  not  a  warehouse  or  other  pri- 
vate part  of  the  house,  so  that  those  who  go  along  cannot 
see  what  is  doing,  and  not  in  a  shop  with  the  shop-door  or 
windows  shut,  so  that  the  goods  cannot  be  seen.  The 
articles  bought  must  be  such  as  the  party  usually  deals  in. 
The  sale  must  be  without  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  buyer,  and 
without  any  knowledge  on  his  part  of  any  want  of  title  in 
the  vendor.  If  the  seller  acquire  the  goods  again,  the  effeet 
of  the  sale  in  barring  the  true  owner  is  defeated.  There 
must  be  a  sale  and  contract ;  and  therefore  the  pioperty  is 
not  altered  in  market-overt  in  goods  given,  or  in  goods 
pawned,  or  in  goods  sold  to  the  r^  owner.  The  sale  must 
be  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  and  must  he  commenced 
and  completed  in  the  market. 

By  21  Henry  VIII.,  c.  2,  *  If  any  felon  rob  or  take  away 
money,  goods,  or  chattels,  and  be  indicted  and  found  guilty, 
or  otherwise  attainted  upon  evidence  given  by  the  owner  or 
party  robbed,  or  by  any  other  by  their  procurement,  the 
owner  or  party  robbed  shall  be  restored  to  nis  money,  goods, 
or  chattels.'  Since  this  statute,  stolen  goods,  specified  in 
the  indictment,  have,  upon  the  conviction  of  the  offender, 
been  restored  to  the  prosecutor,  notwithstanding  any  sale 
in  market-overt. 

As  stolen  horses  can  be  easily  conveyed  to  distant  mar- 
kets, the  legislature  has  frequently  interposed  to  protect  the 
owner  against  the  consequences  of  a  sale  in  market-overt. 
By  2  and  3  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  7,  '  No  sale  of  a  horse 
stolen  binds  the  property,  unless  it  stand  or  be  ridden  an 
hour  together  between  ten  o'clock  and  sunset,  in  an  open 
part  of  the  market,  and  all  parties  to  the  bargain  come  with 
the  horse  to  the  book-keeper  and  enter  the  colour,  and  one 
mark,  at  the  least,  of  the  horse  sold,  and  pay  the  toll,  if  any 
due,  else  a  penny.*  And  further,  by  31  Elisabeth,  c. 
12, '  No  person  shall  in  any  fair  or  market  sell,  give, 
exchange,  or  put  away  any  horse,  mare,  &c.,  unless  the 
toll-taker,  book-keeper,  bailiff*,  or  other  chief  officer  will 
take  upon  him  perfect  knowledge  of  the  person  that  shall 
«o  sell,  give,  or  exchange  any  horsey  &o.,  and  of  his  true 


nama,  luroama*  and  dw0ning•plt^le.  iipd  tk%]\  ^nter  the 
same  in  a  book  there  kept  for  aale  of  horsef,  pr  else  that  he 
•0  selling  or  offering  to  «ell.  ^c*  any  hor«^,  $^c.,  ^\ia\\  bring 
unto  the  toll-taker  or  other  pfficer  aforesaid  of  tlie  saqpe  lair 
or  market,  one  suffioieut  ^nd  credible  person,  th^t  can 
testify  before  suoh  tAll-taker,  ^c,  tbat  he  knows  the  party 
that  so  sells,  fee,  such  hor^,  &c-,  and  hi«  tpue  pajnp,  sur- 
name, mistery,  and  dwpjlipg-plape,  and  therP  ent^r  in  the 
book  of  the  toll-taker  or  otlicer.  as  well  the  trqe  name,  sur- 
name, mistery,  and  place  of  dwelling  of  hffn  that  so  sells, 
&c.,  such  horse,  &c.,  as  of  him  that  so  shall  testify  his 
knowledge  of  the  sftme  person,  stpd  ihall  also  enfer  the  true 
price  that  be  sh^ll  have  for  the  same  horse,  S&c,  and  thi^t 
no  tqll'taker,  &p.,  shi^U  take  toll  or  ynake  entry  of  any  sale, 
fi^p.,  of  any  horie,  fcc.,  unless  hp  knoweth  the  party  that  so 
selli,  &c.,  such  hprse,  fee,  and  his  (rue  nam^,  surname, 
mifitery,  and  place  of  dwelling,  of  the  p^rty  that  shall  testify 
his  knowledge  of  the  i^me  person  ho  selling,  &p.,  any  such 
horse,  &c.,  and  his  true  name,  fep.,  and  sha)!  maHo  ^  per 
feet  entry  in  the  book  of  such  his  knowledge  apd  of  the 
true  price  taken  or  had  for  ^ny  «uch  horse,  fee,  so  sold, 
fee.,  so  iar  as  he  oau  i^pderstand  the  sftme ;  and  then  give 
to  the  btjyer  a  note  in  writing  of  the  full  contents  of  the 
«fime,  subscribed  with  his  hand ;  on  pain  that  eypry  person 
that  sh»U  so  sellf  &p.,  any  horse,  fee,  without  being  known 
to  the  toll-taker*  &c.,  or  without  bringing  such  witness,  or 
causing  the  same  to  be  entered  as  afoiesaid,  and  every  per- 
son making  any  untrue  testimony,  and  every  toU-taker,  fee, 
offending  in  the  premises,  shall  forfeit  5/.,  and  that  eyery 
sale,  &e,  of  any  horse,  fee,  ip  fair  or  iparket  not  used  in 
all  points  as  aforesaid  shall  be  void.'  And  by  sect.  4, '  If  any 
horse,  fee,  he  stolen,  and  afterwards  sold  in  open  ^ir  or 
market,  and  the  sale  sh^l  be  uied  in  all  points  and  circum- 
stances as  aforesaid,  yet  the  sale  of  any  such  horse,  fee, 
within  siy  months  after  the  felony,  sb^ll  not  take  away  the 
property  of  the  onrner,  sq  u  claim  be  wade  within  six 
months,  before  the  mayor  or  other  head  officer  of  the  town 
or  parish,  if  the  horse*  fee*  happen  to  he  found  in  any 
town  corporate  or  market-town*  or  plse  before  any  jus- 
tice of  peace  of  the  county  n^ar  to  the  pl^pe  where  quch 
horse,  fee,  shall  be  found,  if  it  be  out  of  a  town  cor- 
porate or  market-town*  and  so  as  proof  be  made  within 
sbrty  day%  by  two  iotteiept  witnesses,  before  iueh  head 
officer  or  justice,  thftt  the  property  pf  th»  hors^*  fee.,  so 
claimed,  was  in  the  party  by  whom  such  claim  i«  made 
and  was  stolpn  within  six  mpntha  next  before  such  claim, 
but  that  the  party  from  whom  the  hor«e,  fee,  was  stolen 
may  at  all  times  after,  notwithstanding  any  aale  in  fair  or 
market,  have  property  and  power  to  take  again  the  said 
horse,  &e,  upon  payment  or  offer  to  pay  the  party  that  shall 
have  the  possession  and  interest  of  the  same  horse,  fee,  if 
he  will  accept  it,  so  much  moij^y  as  the  party  shall  depose 
and  swear  before  suoh  head  offieev  or  justice  of  peace,  that 
he  paid  for  the  same  ktm^  /Ifie  without  fraud  or  collusion.' 
This  statute  extends  to  a  horse  taken  by  wrong,  though 
it  he  not  stolen. 

By  1  James  I.,  o.  21,  *  BIq  sale,  axohaufle,  pawn,  or  mort- 
gage, of  any  jewels,  plat^  apparel,  household  stuff,  or  other 
goods,  wrongfully  purloihed,  taken,  robbed,  or  stolen,  and 
sdd.  utterftd,  deUverad,  exfihaiige4*  pawned,  or  done  away, 
within  London  and  its  libfifties,  or  Westminster,  or  South- 
war  k,  or  within  two  miles  of  London,  to  any  broker  or 
pavp-takec,  shall  work  or  make  any  change  or  alteration 
of  the  property  or  interest.' 

A  market  is  generally  appointed  to  be  held  once  twice, 
or  three  times  in  a  week,  for  the  ciuzent  supplv  of  commo- 
dities, mostly  of  provisions.  A  large  market  held  once  or 
twice  a  year  is  called  a  foir ;  and,  according  to  Lord  Coke,  a 
large  ikur  held  once  a  year  is  a  mart. 

Fairs  have  all  the  legal  incidents  of  markets,  and  are 
subjected  to  ftirther  regulations  by  2  Edw.  III.,  c.  16,  one 
of  which  requires,  that  at  the  openina^  of  the  foir,  proclama- 
tion be  made  of  the  time  it  is  to  continue. 

MARKETS,  AGRICULTURAL.  The  more  numerous 
markets  are  in  any  well  cultivated  country,  provided  they 
are  at  a  sufficient  distance  not  to  interfere  with  each  other, 
and  on  different  days  of  the  week,  the  greater  saving  there 
is  of  time  and  labour  of  conveyance.  Good  roads  or  naviga- 
ble rivers  are  of  great  importance  to  a  market- town ;  and  if 
there  are  mills  in  the  neighbourhood,  where  corn  can  be 
ground,  they  will  increase  the  advantage  to  the  farmer  by 
causing  a  regular  demand  above  what  the  immediate  con- 
•umption  of  th«  pl«>«  nuy  ng^^^  ,y  ^j w wv  i^ 
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The  yicinity  of  a  good  market  where  every  kind  of  agn- 
cuUural  produce  will  always  find  purchasers  at  a  fair  price, 
greatly  adds  to  the  value  of  a  farm,  especially  if  good  roads 
lead  to  it;  and  the  advantage  is  the  greater  if  it  be  a  popu- 
lous town,  which  not  only  consumes  much  produce*  but 
from  which  various  kinds  of  manure  may  be  brought  by  the 
teams  which  have  carried  the  produce  to  market  It  is  this 
which  so  much  enhances  the  rent  of  land  near  London  and 
all  great  cities,  and  makes  the  agriculture  there  approach 
nearer  to  horticulture,  which  entirely  depends  on  extraneous 
manure. 

Few  ^ings  are  so  bulky  as  com;  a  sack  weighing  240 
lbs.  when  brought  to  market  may  be  worth  a  guinea  or 
thirty  shillings,  but  if  it  is  carred  50  miles  to  a  market, 
the  net  value  will  be  much  reduced ;  and  if  at  that  market 
there  is  no  demand  beyond  what  is  required  for  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  and  no  means  of  exportation,  a 
very  small  surplus  will  glut  it,  and  reduce  the  price  still 
lower.  The  nature  and  situation  of  the  markets  are  con- 
sequently a  most  important  consideration  in  aiiy  agricul- 
tural enterprise.  Where  markets  are  very  distant,  the 
only  profitable  produce  is  live-stock,  which  can  be  driven 
a  long  way  at  a  small  expense.  All  countries,  however 
fruitful  the  soil,  which  are  thinly  peopled,  and  have  no 
ready  markets  for  corn,  must  necessarily  remain  in  pasture 
or  be  uncultivated.  An  increase  in  the  population  and  the 
establishment  of  manufactures  ^ve  rise  to  an  increased 
number  of  markets,  and  bring  more  land  into  a  state  of  pro- 
fitable cultivation  as  arable  land.  If  a  regular  supply  of 
fbod  is  essential  in  a  manufacturing  population,  so  the  de- 
mand for  it  causes  more  to  be  produced.  A  regular  supply 
to  the  markets  keeps  prices  regular,  fluctuating  only  ac- 
cording to  the  abundance  or  scantiness  of  the  crops. 

It  is  for  the  general  advantage  that  the  farmers  should 
bring  their  corn  in  regularly,  without  speculating  on  a  rise 
or  fail  of  prices.  As  a  general  principle,  a  farmer  should 
thrash  his  com  at  a  time  when  the  work  out  of  doors  is  less 
important,  or  when  the  weather  is  unfavourable  for  it.  He 
must  do  so  whenever  the  fodder  for  his  cattle  diminishes, 
and  a  fresh  supply  of  straw  is  required:  and  as  soon  as  the 
grain  ia  in  sufficient  quantity  to  require  a  team  to  take  it  to 
market,  it  should  be  sold.  But  many  circumstances  may 
make  this  regular  course  inconvenient  There  may  not 
always  be  a  demand  for  the  article,  and  if  a  sale  is  forced,  a 
diminution  in  the  price  must  be  submitted  to.  In  some 
situations  purchasers  cannot  alwa3rs  be  found,  at  any  price, 
and  a  granary  to  store  com  in  becomes  indispensable.  In 
commercial  countries  there  are  always  speculators  in  corn, 
who  make  their  profit  by  buying  and  selling  the  commodity. 
The  farmer  is  tempted  to  withhold  his  com  when  the  price 
is  low,  in  order  to  iiave  a  greater  profit  when  it  rises ;  and, 
to  a  certain  degree,  he  is  justified  in  doing  so :  but  if  he 
speculates  on  his  own  corn,  when  he  can  obtain  a  fair  price 
for  it  he  becomes  a  merehant  as  much  as  if  he  purchased 
to  sell  at  a  profit  When  there  is  a  good  market  at  hand, 
the  produce  of  the  &rm  should  be  regularly  sold,  so  as  to 
give  the  farmer  a  constant  supply  of  money  for  his  opera- 
tions, besides  a  portion  set  apart  for  the  rent  and  other 
regular  payments.  In  this  way  he  will,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  have  had  the  average  price,  without  risk  and  without 
speculation ;  and  by  a  little  caution  he  may  obtain  some- 
what  more  than  a  mere  average,  provided  he  has  always 
more  money  at  hand  than  his  immediate  wants  require, 
and  is  never  forced  to  sell. 

In  order  that  the  farmer  may  not  be  imposed  upon,  he 
must  either  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  transactions 
in  diflTercnt  neighbouring  markets,  or  he  must  rely  on  the 
honesty  and  judgment  of  an  agent  whose  business  it  is  to 
attend  markets  and  buy  and  sell  for  others.  These  men 
are  generally  called  salesmen  or  factors,  and  when  their 
character  for  honesty  is  established,  the  small  sum  which 
is  paid  them  on  the  sales  will  generally  be  found  to  be  fully 
compensated  by  the  advantage  which  their  knowledge  of 
the  markets  and  of  the  quality  of  the  articles  gives  them. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  buying  and  selling  of 
live-stock,  which  requires  much  more  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience than  most  other  articles.  The  people  whom  the 
farmer  has  to  deal  with  in  fairs  and  markets  have  generally 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  real  value  of  the  articles  of- 
fered for  sale,  by  constantly  frequenting  markets,  and  con- 
fining their  attention  to  ouying  and  selling  only.  The 
farmer  is  therefore  seldom  a  match  for  the  dealer,  and  will 
find  it  his  interest  to  employ  a  person  equally  skilled  in  these 


matters.    The  fiurmer  would  lose  too  rnrnA  vala 
and  be  led  to  unnecessary  expense,  if  be  mttemptmA  to  i 
the  requisite  knowledge,  by  frequeotio^  Hiffii— t  aai  i« 
tant  markets,  as  toe  dieaiers  do 

Notwithstanding  this,  a  certain  kDow1cdf«  «/ 
and  prices  is  necefiisarv  to  enable  a  iSsrmer  lo  Jaistt  la 
tion  or  ignorance  in  the  person  he  empknx  aai  tW 
sional  attendance  at  fairs  and  markets  is  wAmfmm^^  u 
obtain  this  knowledge. 

When  the  whole  bulk  of  the  artidea  to  be  soU  m  tm^h 
into  the  market  and  exposed  for  sale,  the  i— rtn  m  cawarf  s 
pitched  market ;  when  only  a  small  portjoti  »  hr— ^Jic  u 
show  the  quality  of  the  whole,  it  is  collad  a  ma^U  ou k«L 
Each  has  its  peculiar  advantages  and  inoocrwiunKaa.  la  a 
pitched  market  the  buyer  sees  what  he  pasrhmr%,  tmk  ran 
thoroughly  examine  it;  he  may  thereJure  be  ta4uEmi  i» 
offer  a  more  liberal  price ;  but  it  often  happen*  thax  h»  km 
to  carry  a  load  away  by  the  same  road  by  wbirh  a  mm 
brought ;  the  sacks  also  have  to  be  retnnied,  wbr^b  nium 
frequent  mistakes  and  losses ;  and  there  a  aa  rraiemt  «aate 
of  time  and  labour.  When  the  article  is  wM  by  auapW 
tliere  is  more  reliance  on  the  honesty  of  tbe  seOet,  anA  tbs 
buyer  naturally  keeps  on  the  safe  aide,  by  oAcrnc  mmt- 
what  less,  as  a  kind  of  insurance  against  slq^  dn4.y<Mt. 
The  buyer  keeps  half  the  sample  and  tbe  seOcr  tbv  mhtt, 
that  they  may  be  compared  with  the  bulk  in  case  «f  ay 
dispute.  Tbe  seller  sends  the  article  aold  on  a  <fay  apv^ 
upon ;  and  if  it  is  com  the  sacks  are  broogbt  bnrk  wbca  tb» 
waggon  or  cart  returns  home.  The  price  t*  usaailj  aa.d  m 
tbe  next  market-day.  In  very  large  dealtngs  ibr  mOj^  by 
sample  is  generally  adopted;  sm^  qnanttties  am  osaaUy 
pitched. 

Great  inconvenience  arose  Ibrmeriy  ftotm  the  varms 
measures  used  in  different  markets;  and  daalcfs  reuuarf 
tables  to  reduce  them  to  one  standard.  Tbe  lev  wbidi  ka 
established  one  uniform  standard  of  w«^ts  and  mmmim 
has  removed  all  difficulty,  and  the  rapid  aod  ftrqo^  ess- 
munications  which  now  take  place  becween  Che  graaf  tow« 
and  every  inhabited  spot  in  the  kii^dom  bare  made  pnem 
much  more  nearly  alike,  for  all  srtidca  of  Kenerml  inrMSMij 
in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  than  in  any  otnsr  coontry;  aai 
the  prices  in  the  markets  of  the  great  lowna  dtfcr  soboH 
that  in  the  country  these  are  generally  rtoulated  by  tboM 
of  London,  Liverpool,  or  Edmburgb.  Every  tuimv  «U 
cultivates  land  to  any  extent  must  attend  to  tbt  1 
of  the  markets,  and  his  operations  may  be  nurb  i 
by  the  comparative  prices  of  different  kinds  of  emoL, 

MARKXAND,  JEREMIAH,  was  bora  tbe  i9ib  sT 
October,  1693,  at  Childwall,  in  Lancashire,  of  vbrb  W 
father  was  vicar.  He  was  educated  at  Christ's  HesftfaL 
London,  whence  he  was  sent  to  St  Pbter^a  Colkce,  Lam- 
bridge,  in  1710.  He  took  his  degree  of  MJL  ia  in;,  ami 
was  soon  afterwards  elected  a  fellow  nnd  tutor  of  km  vdr- 
lege.  After  residing  at  Cambridge  for  aocne  tiOM,  ha  i»- 
moved  to  Punsborn,  in  Hertfordshire,  to  undotsli  tbt 
education  of  Mr.  Shode's  son,  and  afterwards  timlM  v^ 
his  pupil  on  the  Continent  During  ibe  latter  pan  tf 
his  life  he  resided  at  a  small  village  near  Dbrt:^  ta 
Surrey,  where  he  died  on  the  7th  of  July,  ITTC 

Markland  lived  in  the  greatest  retiremeot,  aoi  4 
a  long  life  to  the  diligent  study  of  tbe  Greek 
writers.    He  was  one  of  the  best  English  s 


critics  of  the  last  century,  but  wrote  very  link.  B* 
the '  SylvBB*  of  Statins  (Lond..  1 728),  tbe '  Supptem*  1 1 H3  ^ 
and  the  two  Iphigenias  of  Euripides  (177 It  wbjrb  biw 
been  republished  by  Gaisford«  Subjoined  to  bis  cdaoaa  ^ 
the  'SuppUces'  are  his  'Explicationes  veteiua  ali^** 
Auctorum.'  He  also  contributed  some  obeervaDew  %» 
Taylor's  edition  of  Lysias,  to  Bowy^s  rwprist  uf  Km 
on  the  Middle  Verb  in  Greek,  and  to  Muflmve  s  ^•^' 
of  the  'Hippolytus.'  In  1745  he  pubUsbed  *  RciMrk»  m 
the  Enistles  of  Cicero  to  Brutus,  snd  of  Brutus  to  C 
in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend;' in  which  he  attempts  to  ^ 
that  they  could  not  have  been  written  by  Brutos  or  Cn 
and  in  an  Appendix  to  this  work  he  also  «»*n*nta'iw  that 
the  four  orations  which  occupy  a  place  in  Cicvro's  werk^ 
under  the  titles  of  'Pro  Dome  sua  apud  P^ntiftc^*  *IW 
Haruspicum  Responsis,* '  Post  Reditum  10  Senoca,*  sW 
'Ad  Quirites  post  Reditum*'  are  also  aponoos.  Tba 
opinion  has  been  supported  by  F.  A.  Wolff  and  many  oib« 
able  critics. 

MARL.    A  mixture  of  calcareous  and  mrgkOmtrnt^  mrik 
i»  commonly  c«Ued  '»«rij,m,N^fof<g^J3^^  •  Ite 
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lancU  18  called  mart  $  in  Worcestershire  and  Somersetshire 
red  clays  are  termed  marls.  In  geology  wo  have  the  red 
marl,  the  black  marl  at  the  base  of  the  lias,  the  chalk 
marl,  the  freshwater  marls  of  Headon  Hill  in  the  Isle  of 
Wifsht.    The  term  is  too  vague  for  scientific  descriptions. 

MARL,  an  earthy  substance  found  at  various  depths 
under  the  soil,  and  extensively  used  for  the  improvement 
of  land.  It  consists  of  calcareous  and  argillaceous  earth,  in 
Tarious  proportions,  and  as  the  former  or  the  latter  pre- 
Tails,  so  it  is  beneficially  employed  on  clays  or  sands.  There 
are  several  distinct  sorts  of  marl— clay  marl,  shell  marl, 
slate  marl,  and  stone  marl.  The  clay  marl  has  probably 
been  formed  by  the  slow  deposition  of  clay  suspended  in 
water  and  mixed  with  the  particles  of  decomposed  shells. 
When  these  shells  have  retained  their  form,  or  appear  in 
fi^gments  in  the  marl,  it  is  called  shell  marl.  A  consider- 
able compression  and  a  complete  decomposition  of  the 
shells  form  slate  marl  and  stone  marl.  The  effect  of  marl 
is  the  same  as  that  of  clay  and  chalk  upon  sandy  soils ;  on 
heavy  soils  its  effect  is  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  cal- 
careous earth  which  it  contains.  The  peculiar  advantage 
of  marl  is  its  readily  Crumbling  to  powder  by  the  effect  of 
air  and  moisture.  If  it  is  too  compact  to  dissolve  under 
these  influences,  it  can  only  be  made  useful  by  burning, 
and  in  this  case  it  is  only  a  substitute  for  lime,  its  value 
depending  on  tho  proportion  of  calcareous  earth  in  the 
marl.  To  ascertain  this  proportion,  the  marl  is  thoroughly 
dried  over  the  fire  and  pulverised;  a  certain  quantity  is 
weighed  and  put  into  a  cup ;  diluted  nitric  acid  or  strong 
vinegar  is  poured  slowly  upon  it,  out  of  a  vessel  containing 
a  known  quantity,  until  all  effervescence  ceases.  A  quan- 
tity of  the  acid  equal  to  that  which  has  been  used  is  placed 
in  a  cup,  and  fine  marble  dust  is  gradually  put  into  this, 
from  a  certain  quantity  which  has  been  weighed,  as  long  as 
any  effervescence  appears.  The  weight  of  the  marble  dust 
used  for  this  purpose  evidently  gives  the  quantity  of  calca- 
reous earth  in  the  marl,  since  it  takes  the  same  quantity  of 
acid  to  dL«!solve  it. 

Marl  is  often  found  very  near  the  surface,  so  as  to  mix 
with  the  soil  in  ploughing;  but  unless  there  be  a  sufiicient 
depth  of  soil  above,  its  presence  does  not  indicate  great 
fertility.  It  is  generally  best  when  found  at  a  moderate 
depth,  so  as  to  be  readily  dug  out  and  carted  on  the  adjacent 
lands.  In  Norfolk,  where  a  marl  containing  a  large  pro- 
portion of  clay  is  found  in  many  places  under  a  light  soil,  it 
IS  frequently  spread  over  the  surface  at  the  rate  of  two  or 
three  nundred  cart-loads  per  acre.  This  dressing,  joined  to 
underdraining,  makes  a  wonderful  improvement  on  soils 
which  before  were  scarcely  worth  cultivating,  owing  to 
their  being  loose  and  wet  in  winter.  The  clay  marl  makes 
them  retain  sufiicient  moisture,  while  the  superfluous  water 
is  carried  off  by  the  drains. 

Marl  being  often  found  with  blue  veins  through  it,  a 
marbled  earth  containing  sulphate  of  iron,  or  vitriol,  has 
sometimes  been  mistaken  for  it ;  but  this,  far  from  being 
useful,  is  quite  the  reverse ;  for  sulphate  of  iron  in  any 
quantities  will  produce  absolute  sterility  in  a  soil.  The 
nature  of  marl  can  always  be  detected  by  pouring  a  little 
vinegar  on  it;  if  it  does  not  effervesce,  it  is  only  clay, 
and  probably  contains  iron,  which  is  readily  discovered  by 
the  red  colour  on  burning  a  portion  in  the  fire,  or  by 
mixing  it  with  water  and  then  adding  an  infusion  of  gall- 
nuts  in  the  strained  liquor :  the  black  colour  immediately 
detects  tho  sulphate  of  iron. 

Marl  when  put  fresh  upon  the  land  requires  some  time 
in  ordor  to  become  effective.  It  should  therefore  be  laid 
on  the  surface  and  spread  before  winter,  leaving  it  there  for 
a  considerable  time  before  it  is  ploughed  in.  It  is  most  ad- 
vantageous to  put  it  on  the  land  when  it  is  in  grass,  and 
to  roll  and  harrow  it  repeatedly,  in  order  to  expose  it  to  the 
effect  of  the  air  and  rains.  Alternate  frosts  and  thaws 
greatly  assist  its  pulverization. 

Too  much  marl  may  be  put  upon  laud,  and  it  is  better  to 
repeat  the  marling  after  a  few  years  than  to  put  on  a  great 
quantity  at  once.  The  proper  dose  depends  on  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  that  of  the  marl.  Sand  will  take  a  very  lai^ 
quantity  of  clay  marl :  but  even  shell  marl  should  be  put 
cautiously  on  clay  soils ;  they  may  not  always  be  improved 
by  a  great  addition  of  calcareous  matter.  There  is  no 
greater  mistake  than  to  imagine  that  marl  is  a  substitute 
for  dung.  Light  land  which  has  been  marled  becomes  less 
hungry,  and  marl  will  make  dung  go  further,  but  it  will  not 
act  well  on  a  poor  soil  without  dung ;  and  if  the  land  is 
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severely  cropped  after  marling,  and  not  sufiUciently  recruited 
with  enrichmg  manures,  it  Will  be  sooner  exhausted  than  if 
it  had  not  been  marled  ;  for  marl,  like  lime,  renders  soluble 
the  natural  humus  in  the  soil. 

It  is  very  easy  to  judge  of  the  value  of  any  marl  on  a  given 
soil  when  the  proportion  of  calcareous  earth  and  clay  in  its 
composition  has  been  ascertained.  We  have  only  to  con- 
sider what  improvement  will  be  produced  in  the  texture  by 
the  addition  of  so  much  lime  and  so  much  clay.  The  ad- 
vantage of  marl  over  pure  chalk  is  only  that  it  is  more 
readily  pulverised ;  but  wherever  chalk  can  be  had  at  an 
equal  expense,  it  is  far  more  effectual  and  of  longer  duration 
on  clay  soil  than  the  best  marl.  On  sands  it  may  be  dif- 
ferent, and  the  fat  marls  containing  much  unctuous  clay  are 
preferable  from  their  binding  nature. 

An  excellent  use  of  marl  is  in  forming  composts  with 
dung  and  peat  earth.  It  is  laid  in  layers  with  the  dung 
and  peat,  and  if  the  heap  is  well  soaked  with  urine  or  tho 
washings  of  stable-yards,  it  will  in  a  short  time  become  a 
most  valuable  manure  for  all  kinds  of  soils.  Many  peat 
bogs  are  formed  on  a  marly  bottom ;  where  this  is  the  case, 
and  it  can  be  drained,  or  the  water  got  rid  of  in  any  way, 
the  marl,  when  laid  on  the  surface,  consolidates  the  peat  by 
its  pressure,  and  soon  makes  it  capable  of  producmg  good 
herbage  by  converting  it  into  a  rich  vegetable  mould. 

The  expense  of  marling  land  can  only  be  calculated  when 
the  distance  of  the  marl  and  the  depth  from  which  it  ig 
raised  are  known ;  when  it  lies  in  a  stratum  under  the  land, 
it  is  generally  the  cheapest  plan  to  open  a  pit  in  each  field ; 
for  the  carriage  of  the  marl  is  the  chief  expense.  Within 
a  distance  of  two  hundred  yards  from  the  pit,  it  is  found  by 
experience  that  the  cheapest  way  of  putting  it  on  the  land 
is  by  means  of  men  wheeling  it  in  barrows  with  the  help  of 
planks,  as  is  done  in  digging  canals  and  other  similar  public 
works. 

MARLBOROUGH.    [Wiltshire] 

MARLBOROUGH.  JOHN  CHURCHILL.  DUKE 
OF,  the  ablest  geneial  and  most  consummate  statesman  of 
his  times,  was  born  at  Ashe  in  Devonshire,  on  the  24th  of 
June,  1650.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  a  gentleman  of  antient  family,  whose  fortunes 
had  suffered  severely  in  the  civil  war,  through  his  devotion 
to  the  royal  cause ;  and  whose  loyalty,  after  the  Restoration, 
was  rewarded  with  sundry  small  ofhces  under  the  crown  for 
himself,  and  with  the  more  questionable  benefit  of  appoint- 
ments for  his  children  in  the  profligate  court  of  Charles  II. 
Arabella  Churchill,  his  daughter,  became  first  maid  of 
honour  to  the  Duchess  of  York,  and  next  mistress  to  her 
husband  the  Duke,  afterwards  James  II. ;  and  John 
Churchill,  who  was  appointed  page  to  the  same  prince, 
doubtless  owed  his  early  advancement  to  this  disgraceful 
connection.  It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  its  fruits,  James 
FitzJames,  duke  of  Berwick,  proved  a  commander  of  renown 
only  less  illustrious  than  his  maternal  uncle. 

The  natural  talents  and  merits  of  Churchill  however  were 
of  too  high  an  order  to  be  solely  dependent  on  the  patronage 
which  had  sullied  the  honour  of  his  house.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  disadvantages  of  a  neglected  education,  which  seems 
to  have  been  confined  to  a  short  residence  at  St.  Paurs 
school,  he  gave  early  indications  of  spirit  and  intelligence; 
and  his  desixe  for  a  military  life  having  been  gratified  by 
his  patron  with  a  commission,  he  invariably  distinguished 
himself  in  each  of  his  early  campaigns :  in  the  defence  of 
Tangiers  against  the  Moors ;  ana  in  the  successive  opera- 
tions in  which  the  English  troops  shared  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  French  armies  under  Louis  XIV.  during  the  unprinci- 

?led  alliance  of  Charles  II.  with  that  monarch  against  the 
)uich.  On  the  great  theatre  of  continental  warfare,  in 
which  Churchill  continued  to  serve  ftom  1672  to  1677,  his 
brilliant  courage  and  ability,  no  less  than  the  singular  graces 
of  his  person,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  illustrious  Turenne, 
who  pronounced,  with  prophetic  sagacity,  that  *  his  hand- 
some Englishman*  would  one  day  prove  himself  a  master 
of  the  art  of  war. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Nimezuen,  Churchill, 
now  a  colonel,  returned  to  England,  and  was  happily 
rescued  from  too  licentious  a  career  of  dissipation  by  an 
ardent  attachment  for  the  celebrated  woman  who  became 
his  wife,  and  who,  for  good  and  evil,  influenced  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  subsequent  life.  This  was  Sarah  Jennings,  a 
young  lady  of  birth,  genius,  and  beauty,  whose  irreproach- 
able purity  in  a  vicious  age  might  have  rendered  her  worthy 
of  the  uxorious  love  of  the,  i^?l%;^Chher  imperious  temper 
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bad  not  disgraced  his  submission  to  its  tyranny,  alienated 
bis  political  friends,  and  embittered  his  domestic  peace. 
She  bad  been  placed,  like  himself,  at  an  early  age,  in  the 
household  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  where  she 
had  become  the  favourite  associate  of  their  daughter  the 
Princess  Anne,  and  had  acquu*ed  over  the  spirit  of  the 
liiture  queen  that  commanding  influence  which  it  belongs 
to  the  stronger  to  exercise  over  the  weaker  mind.  Her 
marriage  separated  neither  her  husband  nor  herself  from 
their  service  in  the  ducal  household ;  Churchill  was  con- 
fidentially employed  by  the  Duke  of  York  on  many  political 
occasions ;  and  when  the  Princess  Anne  was  married,  his 
wife  was,  bv  her  express  desire,  made  a  lady  of  her  bed- 
chamber. Churchill  had  previously  been  raised,  through 
the  interest  of  James,  to  a  Scotch  barony ;  and  when  that 
prince  succeeded  his  brother  on  the  throne,  he  was  further 
promoted  to  an  English  peerage  by  the  style  of  Baron 
Churchill  of  Sandridge.  Under  this  title  he  contributed 
by  very  effectud  military  service  to  the  suppression  of  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion,  and  was  rewarded  with  his  master's  un- 
bounded reliance  on  his  fidelity. 

This  confidence  ho  basely  betrayed,  before  and  after  the 
landing  of  William  of  Orange,  with  a  deliberate  treachery, 
which  all  the  sophistry  of  political  and  religious  party  has 
vainly  labourepd  to  justify,  and  the  infamy  of  which  no 
excuse,  even  in  the  difficult  circumstances  of  the  times, 
can  be  found  to  palliate.  After  offering  his  services  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  he  accepted  the  command  of  a  large  body 
of  Jame3*s  troops  to  oppose  him ;  after  accepting  that  com- 
mand, he  deserted  to  the  prince ;  and  when  William  became 
king,  he  received  at  his  hands  the  title  of  earl  of  Marl- 
borough, and  the  offices  of  privy-counsellor  and  lord  of  the 
bedchamber,  as  the  reward  of  his  ingratitude.  His  sub- 
sequent conduct  throughout  the  reign  of  William  was  con- 
sonant to  this  outset :  for  he  corresponded  and  intrigued 
with  the  exiled  king.  By  this  double  treason  and  per- 
jury, he  for  ever  took  from  the  former  desertion  of  his  de- 
luded sovereign  all  extenuation  of  a  conscientious  principle ; 
he  broke  his  allegiance  to  the  new  king  whose  favours  he  had 
accepted ;  and  he  branded  his  own  inconsistency  with  the 
meanest  motives  of  self-interest  and  self-preservation. 

William  III.,  who  knew  equally  well  how  to  estimate  the 
capacity  and  the  sincerity  of^  Marlborough,  alternately  im- 
prisoued  and  employed,  cashiered  and  re-cummissioned,  the 
man  whom  be  is  said  on  his  death-bed  to  have  recommended 
to  his  successor  as  the  fittest  person  to  *  lead  her  armies 
and  direct  her  councils.*  The  favour  of  Marlborough's  wife 
with  Queen  Anne  was  probably  a  more  powerful,  though  less 
rational,  motive  for  the  appointment  which  ho  now  received 
to  the  command  of  the  allied  forces  in  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
succession ;  and  he  immediately  entered  on  a  course  of  glo- 
rious achievement  which  since  the  days  of  Henry  V.  had 
never  been  equalled,  and  which  until  our  own  eventful 
times  was  never  surpassed  by  any  British  commander  or 
armyk 

When  Marlborough  landed  at  the  Hague,  in  June,  1702, 
to  take  the  command  of  the  allied  army,  the  French  under 
the  skilful  Boutflers,  by  the  superior  force  and  vigour  of 
their  prepara'^oni,  had  already  been  able  ever}'where  to 
assume  the  offensive  ;  the  very  frontiers  of  the  Seven  Pro- 
vinces were  threatened;  and  it  was  feared  that  the  efforts 
of  the  English  general  must  be  restricted  to  the  defence  of 
tlie  republican  territory.  Moreover,  he  had  to  encounter 
the  petty  jealousies  and  disobedience  of  the  other  allied 
commanders,  and  the  opposition  of  the  Dutch  deputies, 
whom  the  states-general  sent  into  the  field  to  control  the 
movements  of  their  troops,  and  whose  ignorance  of  war 
and  dread  of  responsibility  were  grievous  impediments  to 
every  bold  enterprise.  Yet,  notwithstanding  these  obstacles, 
which  shackled  all  his  operations  and  heavily  taxed  his 
forbearance,  he  succecdea,  by  a  series  of  masterly  move- 
ments, in  compelling  the  French  armies  to  retreat  in  all 
quarters,  delivered  the  Dutch  frontiers  from  their  presence, 
and  closed  the  campaign  by  the  sieges  and  capture  of  Ven- 
loo,  Ruremond,  Sterenswaert,  and  Li^^^e.  Tliese  services, 
short  as  they  fell  of  the  results  which  might  have  been 
mttained  if  the  genius  of  the  commander  had  been  allowed 
its  full  play,  were  so  far  beyond  the  anticipation  of  the  allies, 
that  the  states-general  loaded  him  with  eulogy,  and  Queen 
Anne  elevated  him  to  the  ducal  title. 

The  following  campaign  of  1703  presented  a  repetition  of 
the  same  obstacles  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of  Marl- 
borough.   Arretted  by  the  timidity  of  the  field-^eputies. 


and  harassed  by  the  misconduct  of  th0  Dutcii  ipeacc^  h* 
was  allowed  to  effect  nothing  in  the  NetberUxkd*  exfir|(  t^ 
reduction  of  Bonn,  Huy,  I  imburg,  aod  Gu*kWr«:  wbiit  %^ 
elector  of  Bavaria  with  his  own  troops,  aiMi  tKr  Yttztx 
under  Villars,  broke  into  the  Imperial  <imiir.*ins  im  tW 
Danube,  signally  defeated  the  forces  of  the  cnicrrar,sisf»«-£ 
that  prince  for  the  safety  of  his  capital,  aod  tLnraacc^^  i^ 
solution  to  the  grand  alliance  itself.  These  dsn^cn  nmmri 
Marlborough  to  attempt  the  masterstroke  d  hi«  m:  lAsy 
career.  Early  in  the  campaign  of  17U4.  aAct  pryivid^af  Lr 
the  safety  of  the  Netherlands,  he  secrrtly  cuoecrf  ed  and  a«- 
cuted  upon  his  own  responsibdity  the  bulddrsi^  o/oufnb- 
ing  into  Germany  at  the  head  of  the  Enclisb  uoopt  He 
formed  a  junction  on  the  Danube  with  Uw  ImpmslMte ; 
stormed  the  strong  Gallo-Bavarian  lines  at  Duos&vmb ; 
and  finally,  in  concert  with  the  Impenal  mmmsftJef 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  a  kindred  spint,  attscLtd  tU 
enemy  on  the  13th  of  August,  1704.  at  and  nexr  the  t;^^* 
of  Blenheim  on  the  Danube,  with  such  skdl  sad  uk|e- 
tuosity  as  to  inflict  on  them  a  total  defeat.  lo  th»  »e«»- 
rable  battle,  the  French  and  BavmnanK  mhm  venr  cja- 
manded  by  the  elector  in  person  and  Mar»iuU  TsUmi  sihd 
Marsin,  lost  above  30,000  men  in  killed,  wooadal  mui  f r  • 
soners.  Marshal  Tallard  himself  being  smooc  the  ksiitf. 
But  the  moral  and  political  effiocts  of  the  VKtyty  were  |«t 
greater:  it  dimmed  the  lustre  which  the  sixr«*iac»  U  IaL  « 
aIV.  had  shed  upon  the  French  amiK  aiid  drUfu^ed  lU 
charm  of  their  invincibility ;  it  delivervd  the  cmpue :  sad  ^ 
laid  Bavaria  prostrate  before  the  allies.  Fur  tLts  grml  ex- 
ploit Marlborough  was  rewarded  with  the  cuiiTf7«fiflB  to 
himself  and  his  heirs  of  the  crown  lands  at  Wwxfaldck,  «n 
which  it  was  also  resolved  to  erect  for  httn  a  pslsA  a&  t>« 
royal  cost.  This  noble  design  to  peq>etuate  the  iBe»<jf7  fl 
his  services  was  ultimately  realised,  under  tht  diicctk«  il 
the  architect  Vanbrugh,  in  the  majestic  tbooi^  cineWfi«> 
pile  which  still  bears  the  title  of  the  castle  o(  Blenbcas  ;  b*t 
the  public  enthusiasm  which  had  dictated  so  spleodjd  4 
monument  was  stifled  in  faction,  and  the  compJeUue  i  if  est 
work  is  indebted  more  to  the  care  of  hu  hi^b-spir.v; 
widow,  than  to  the  good  kiih  of  the  crovn  or  the  nser- 
ficcnce  of  the  nation.  The  gratitude  of  ibe  Imperial  huuv 
for  the  preservation  of  its  capital  and  doaunwm  vu  otti^es 
less  loud  nor  more  durable.  The  territory  of  Mioddbca^ 
with  the  title  of  prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  emf  ire.  ess  cva 
fcrred  upon  the  victor  of  Blenheim ;  bot  thuoish  the  yer- 
mature  death  of  his  only  son  left  him  withoot  bctfs  aaalr, 
the  dii;nity  was  not  allowed  to  descend  in  ihe  fcsaW  Use  : 
and  when  the  lands  of  Mindelheim  were  incloAed  la  tW 
districts  restored  to  Bavaria  at  the  peace,  the  Imperul  aw^ 
had  the  meanness  to  withhold  any  compensatioa  tnm  isi 
deliverer. 

The  march  into  Germany  had  Iterated  Marlkesnpi 
from  the  paralysing  control  of  the  Dmcb  tUM  dcpatafs 
and  the  wretched  intrigues  of  tlieir  oflketa.  Bot  h»  rHw= 
to  the  Netherlands  subjected  him  again  to  the  mmt  oav*^ 
diments  and  annoyances;  and  in  the  caapai^uf  13^ 
though  he  skilfully  forced  the  French  lines  betvec*  Stmu 
and  Antwerp,  he  was  onoe  more  restrained  fros  ttxtk^z 
any  decisive  blow  upon  the  enemy.  Bui  in  tht  Wbes< 
year  (1 706),  happily  for  his  wishes,  thejmal  eftrts  *it  tbe 
French  in  the  Low  Countries  under  ViBewyeei^torf  ba» 
to  tempt  them  to  an  encounter ;  and  in  IW  fscat  beetle  «/ 
Ramilies  he  gained  a  second  victorr,  so  ceaynte  Uiaft  tie 
enemy,  with  a  loss  of  13,000  men,  eighty  ilirriiA  md  ^ 
their  cannon,  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  ebeb  « 
Spanish  Flanders.  Brussels.  Ghent,  Antwcrfk  and  Oukt- 
narde  opened  their  gates  to  the  oonquexnr,  attd  the  mmz 
fortresses  of  Ostend,  Menin,  DendennoiUle,  aai  Ath  ean 
reduced  bv  regular  sieges. 

Through  the  apathy  of  the  Dutch  theae  laii— ii  wm 
followed,  in  1707,  by  a  year  of  inaction ;  bat  m  the  •^marr 
of  1708  an  attempt  of  the  enemy  to  recoiw  pmmamm  «f 
Spanish  Flanders  brought  on  a  general  im|ngB^sir  »£ 
Oudonarde,  which  terminated  in  the  utter  rom  <tf  i^ 
French  under  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Veadtee,  v«^  * 
loss  of  14,000  men.  The  forcing  of  the  fsoi^n  W  i^ 
Schelde  and  reduction  of  the  great  fortreaa  of  T  -K  a  |SHe 
of  first-rate  strength,  and  defended  by  a  earriaDO  «#  iXm* 
men  under  Bouttlers,  were  the  chief  fhuts  ef  th»  nrtjr* 
The  fi)llowing  year  (1709)  was  distinguished  by  the  «m- 
guinary  combat  of  MalplaqueU  the  moat  duhioos  ef  Umt- 
borough's  exploits ;  since,  though  be  was  undottbtedh  ne^ 

torioiu,  the  .mult  of  f^.mm^m^i^psy'^  • » 
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position  of  tremendous  strength,  has  exposed  him  and  his 
colleague  Eugene  to  the  charge  of  reckless  temerity ;  and 
the  result  produced  no  advantages  equivalent  to  the  fright- 
ful carnage  by  which  it  was  purchased.  The  next  campaign 
(of  1710)  opened  with  another  successful  passage  of  the 
enemy's  lines  by  Marlborough,  which  was  follow^  by  the 
reduction  of  Douay,  Bethune,  and  other  posts.  Villars 
employed  the  autumn  and  winter  in  constructing  a  series  of 
strong  lines  on  the  Flemish  frontiers,  to  corer  the  interior 
of  France  against  the  further  advance  of  the  victorious 
allies;  and  so  confident  was  he  in  the  impregnable  cha- 
racter of  these  works,  that  he  openly  boasted  of  having  '  at 
last  brought  Marlborough  to  his  ne  plus  tdira*  The  Aiti- 
hty  of  this  vaunt  was  disgracefully  exposed,  and  never  did 
the  military  genius  of  Marlborough  break  forth  with  more 
splendour  than  in  this,  which  was  destined  to  be  his  final 
campaign;  even  while  his  mind  was  distracted,  and  his 
energies  were  crippled  by  the  malignant  intrigues  of  his 
political  enemies  in  England.  On  the  5th  of  August,  1711, 
by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  manoDuvre,  he  burst  through 
the  lines  of  his  able  though  gasconading  antagonist  near 
Bouchain,  formed  the  siege  of  that  strong  fortress,  and 
effected  its  capture — his  last  achievement— under  the  eyes 
of  the  superior  French  army. 

The  political  intrigues  which  disgraced  the  court  of  Queen 
Anne,  and  closed  the  triumphs  of  Marlborough,  belong 
rather  to  general  history  than  to  the  biography  or  the  illus- 
trious leader  who  was  their  victim.  But  they  were  fomented 
in  his  domestic  circle ;  and  his  imperious  wife,  if  she  had  as- 
sisted his  rise,  was  also  the  real  instrument  of  his  fall.  So 
romantic  was  the  friendship  which  the  queen  had  cherished 
for  her,  that  utterly  impatient  of  the  etiquette  and  re- 
straints of  a  court,  and  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Mrs.  Morley,  laying  aside  every  distinction  of  her  rank, 
she  corresponded,  in  all  the  freedom  and  affectionate  inti- 
macy of  an  equal,  with  the  duchess  as  •  her  dear  Mrs. 
Freeman.'  If  the  duchess  had  been  contented  to  use  her  in- 
fluence with  moderation,  the  easy  nature  of  the  queen 
might  never  have  felt  the  yoke.  But  Anne  was  sincerely 
attached  to  Tory  principles,  the  duchess  was  a  violent  poli* 
tician,  and  notwithstanding  her  husband's  Tory  connections 
and  prepossessions,  she  had  become  as  warmly  devoted  to 
the  Whig  as  the  queen  to  the  opposite  party.  As  long 
as  William  III.  lived,  an  aversion  which  they  shared  to  that 
prince  and  his  government,  united  the  two  ladies  in  a  band 
of  political  sympathy  more  powerful  than  their  own  dif- 
ferences of  opinion.  But  when  his  death  relieved  them 
from  an  object  of  common  dislike  and  apprehension,  Anne 
gave  way  to  her  Tory  predilections ;  the  duchess  ardently 
advocated  the  rival  cause ;  and  so  arrogantly  and  intem- 
perately  were  her  tyrannical  injunctions  enforced,  that  they 
ceased  not  until  the  weak  queen  had  been  compelled  to  sur- 
round herself  with  the  leaders  of  a  party  whom  she  detested. 
Thus  goaded  and  outraged,  Anne  was  gradually  alienated 
from  her  former  friend,  whom  at  last  she  learned  to  hate 
as  cordially  as  she  had  once  loved  her ;  the  intriguer  Harley, 
the  most  perfidious  of  political  adventurers,  found  it  easy  to 
increase  the  feud ;  and  the  machinations  of  the  bedchamber- 
woman,  whom  he  made  his  instrument,  were  sufficient  to 
change  the  political  aspect  of  Europe. 

The  hatred  of  the  oueen  fur  the  duchess  was  soon  un- 
justly and  ungratefully  extended  to  the  man  who  had 
achieved  the  principal  glories  of  her  reign,  and  whose  great 
merits  were  innocent  of  personal  offence.  The  abject 
entreaties  to  which  Marlborough  descended,  in  vainly  im- 
ploring the  queen  to  spare  his  duchess  the  mortification  of 
a  dismissal  from  her  place  in  the  royal  household,  present 
the  most  humiliating  scene  of  his  life.  The  next  blow 
struck  by  his  enemies  was  his  own  removal  irom  command ; 
and  this  measure  was  envenomed  by  their  malignity  with  a 
charge  of  peculation,  which  really  appears  to  have  been  un- 
founded. Before  the  storm  thus  raised  against  him  Marlbo- 
rough withdrew  to  the  Continent,  where  he  remained  until 
nst  previous  to  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  Greorge  I.,  imme- 
diately on  his  accession,  restored  him  to  his  military  offices 
of  captaiu-general  and  master  of  the  ordnance ;  and  in  the 
undisturbed  enjoyment  of  these  dignities  he  passed  the 
^>ght  remaining  years  of  his  life.  In  this  interval,  two 
paialytic  strokes  shook  his  strength,  but  without  at  all 
seriously  impairing  his  faculties;  and  the  line  which  Johnson 
inserted  in  the  *  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,'— 

'  From  Marlborough*!  eyes  the  streams  of  dotage  flow,* 

was  at  least  a  poetical  exaggeration.    For  he  continued  to 


attend  his  parliamentary  and  official  duties  until  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  which  occurred  when  he  was  in 
the  full  possession  of  his  senses,  and  in  the  seventv-second 
year  of  his  age,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1722.  On  the  death 
of  his  son,  which  happened  during  the  duke's  lifetime, 
the  reversion  to  the  ducal  title  and  estate  of  Blen- 
heim had  been  settled  on  his  daughters  and  their  heirs 
male;  and  the  eldest,  who  thus  succeeded  her  father, 
having  died  leaving  no  son,  the  family  honours  descended 
through  her  next  sister,  the  lady  of  Charles  Spencer,  earl 
of  Sunderland,  to  the  house  which  still  inherits  them,  and 
which,  in  our  own  age,  has  assumed  the  name  of  Churchill. 
In  estimating  the  character  of  Marlborough  under  its 
twofold  aspect  of  political  and  military  greatness,  it  will 
readily  be  concluded  that  he  was  the  most  distinguished 
personage  of  bis  country  and  times.  As  a  statesman,  he 
was  unrivalled  in  personal  address  and  diplomatic  skill,  in 
the  arts  of  persuasion,  and  in  the  powers  of  combination 
and  arrangement.  He  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  grand 
alliance  which  arrested  the  ambitious  career  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  preserved   the   liberties  of   Europe ;    his    influence 

Eervaded  every  continental  court;  and  by  his  energetic 
and  was  set  in  motion  every  spring  of  that  vast  confede- 
racy, which  centred  its  only  real  point  of  confidence  in  his 
spirit.  One  of  his  bitterest  enemies  and  ablest  contempo- 
raries, Bolingbroke,  was  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge,  aUer 
the  grave  had  closed  over  him,  that  he  was  the  greatest 
minister  that  this  country  had  ever  possessed. 

As  a  general,  it  has  not  been  the  fate  of  Marlborough  to 
be  numbered  with  the  few,  such  as  Maurice  of  Nassau, 
Oustavus  Adolphus,  or  Frederic  of  Prussia,  whose  genius 
has  stamped  ils  impress  upon  the  warfkre  of  their  times, 
and  made  a  distinct  epoch  in  military  science.  He  left  the 
art,  which  he  practised  with  unrivalled  ability,  in  the  same 
state  in  which  he  had  found  it;  nor  is  there  a  single  change 
or  improvement  in  strategy  attributed  to  his  master-mind. 
But  if  this  absence  of  inventive  power  may  seem  to  detract 
fipom  his  claim  to  the  very  highest  order  of  military  merit, 
it  must  not  the  less  be  remembered  that  he  was  beyond 
comparison  the  most  accomplished  commander  of  his  war- 
like age.  It  was  an  age  of  formal  tactics  and  deliberate 
sieges ;  which  had  produced  Vaubau  and  Coehorn,  raised 
the  art  of  fortifying  for  the  time  to  an  apparent  perfection, 
and  exaggerated  the  importance  of  regular  fortresses  and 
long-drawn  lines  of  intrenchment.  In  the  system  of  ope- 
rations which  naturally  grew  out  of  such  circumstances, 
Marlborough  greatly  excelled ;  and  of  six  conspicuous  occa- 
sions on  which  he  is  recorded  to  have  penetrated  the  in- 
trenched positions  of  his  opponents,  five  were  nearly  blood- 
less triumphs  of  his  tactical  skill.  In  all  these,  his  success 
equally  proclaims  his  own  superiority  over  his  antagonists^ 
and  the  vicious  practice  of  the  age,  which,  in  attempting  to 
cover  an  assailable  country  with  extended  chains  of^in- 
trenchment,  laboriously  invited  as  many  points  of  attack  as 
it  multiplied  works.  But  Marlborough  himself,  in  his  own 
practice,  adhered  to  the  same  rules  of  defence,  of  which  his 
success  might  have  shown  him  the  futility.  Once  indeed, 
after  the  victory  of  Oudenarde,  he  broke  through  the  pe- 
dantry of  rules,  and  proposed  to  Eugene,  by  masking  Lisle 
and  Tournay  with  a  corps  of  observation,  to  penetrate  into 
the  heart  of  France :  a  plan  which,  instead  of  consuming 
the  remainder  of  a  victorious  campaign  in  the  siege  of  two 
fortresses,  might  have  triumphantly  ended  the  war.  But 
the  bold  proposal  seemed  too  hazardous  even  to  Eugene. 

Each  however  of  Marlborough's  great  battles,  and  of  the 
operations  which  preceded  them,  will  testify  that  his  skill 
comprehended  much  more  than  the  conduct  of  a  war  of 
sieges  and  intrenchments.  The  consummate  adroitness 
with  which  the  objects  of  his  memorable  march  into  Ger- 
many in  1704  were  concealed  from  the  enemy,  and  their 
fears  successively  misdirected  to  the  Moselle,  to  Alsace, 
and  to  Landau,  until  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  his  real 
designs  on  the  Danube,  must  ever  be  numbered  among  the 
most  perfect  efforts  of  military  science.  So  also  may  be 
cit€»d,  with  equal  admiration,  the  singular  and  beautiful 
manoeuvres  by  which  the  battle  of  Ramilies  was  won,  and 
of  which  the  curious  military  reader  may  find  an  ample  and 
lucid  account  in  the  memoirs  of  General  Kane,  himself  an 
eye-witness  and  an  excellent  tactician.  And  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  successes  of  Marlborough  were  gained 
with  an  army  in  which  the  native  British  contingent  never 
amounted  to  20,000  men,  and  of  whioh  three-fourths  were 
composed  of  a  motley  toU  of  DutchmeDy  Hanoverians,  and 
Digitized  by  \^J\^iJ^iv^ 
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Hessians,  Danes,  Wirtembcrgers,  and  Prussians,  and 
moreover  that  liis  plans  were  in  almost  every  enterprise 
marred  by  the  timidity  or  obstinacy  of  the  Dutch  deputies, 
the  moral  triumphs  of  victory  with  such  heterogt;neous 
materials,  and  under  such  heavy  disadvantages  and  dis- 
couragements, must  very  much  raise  our  estimate  of 
the  genius  by  which  they  were  won. 

As  a  man,  it  is  less  easy  to  form  a  true  judgment  of  the 
character  of  Marlborough  than  as  a  statesman  or  a  general. 
If  we  were  to  estimate  his  moral  worth  by  his  double 
treachery  to  James  II.  and  to  WiUiam  III.,  by  his  tame 
submission  to  the  in^pratitude  of  Queen  Anne,  and  by  the 
avarice  which  degraded  his  private  habits,  he  might  justly 
be  numbered  among  the  greatest  and  meanest  of  mankind. 
Nor  is  there  any  weight  in  the  extenuation  which  has  been 
attempted  for  his  political  falsehood,  that  he  was  |io  worse 
than  nis  contemporaries ;  since  it  is  the  test  of  true  great- 
ness to  rise  above,  not  to  sink  to,  the  level  of  a  common 
corruption.  Yet  with  all  his  faults,  it  would  be  easy  to 
prove  that  there  were  not  wanting  in  Marlborough  many  of 
the  qualities  of  a  good  patriot  and  a  good  man.  His  friend 
the  lord  treasurer  Godol))h  in  and  himself  appear,  of  all  their 
contemporaries,  to  have  been  most  free  m>m  the  virulent 
spirit  of  faction  and  most  sincerely  devoted  to  the  true 
honour  and  interests  of  their  country.  The  attachment  of 
Marlborough  to  the  tenets  and  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England  wan  sincere  and  pure ;  he  was  unaffectedly  a  per- 
son of  strong  religious  feeling  and  practice ;  and  in  these 
respects  the  example  which,  as  a  commander,  he  held  out 
to  nis  troops,  and  enforced  in  his  camp,  of  a  piety  without 
fanaticism,  was  as  salutary  as  it  has  been  infrequent.  His 
courage  too,  which  the  inconceivable  baseness  of  faction 
affect^  to  doubt,  and  which  in  his  youth  had  been  fiery 
and  impetuous,  displayed  in  his  later  years  the  calm  and 
collected  spirit  of  the  Christian  hero.  In  public  action  he 
was  ever  as  humane  and  merciful,  as  towards  personal 
enemies  he  was  placable  and  magnanimous.  In  private 
life,  if  we  except  the  stain  of  parsimony,  his  conduct,  at 
least  after  his  marriage,  was  a  pattern  of  moral  virtue ;  his 
temper  was  imperturbably  sweet,  gentle,  and  affectionate ; 
and  he  was  but  too  fond  a  husband,  too  confiding  a  friend, 
and  too  indulgent  a  master. 

The  principal  biographies  of  Marlborough  %nd  memoirs 
relating  to  his  campaigns  are: — ],Lediard*s  Life  of  him 
(3  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1 736).  2,  An  anonymous  Life,  pub- 
lished in  8vo.  in  17]  3,  and  accompanied  by  a  Life  of  Prince 
Eugene,  evidently  written  by  one  who  had  served  under 
the  duke  and  shared  his  confidence.  3,  Dumont  and 
Rousset,  'The  Military  History  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy, 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,'  &c.  (translated  from  the  French 
by  P.  Chamberlen,  folio,  London,  1736).  4,  *Histoire  de 
Jean  Churchill,  due  de  Marlborough'  (3  vols,  dvo.,  Paris, 
1808):  a  signal  foreign  tribute  to  his  greatness,  since  it  was 
composed  by  order  or  Bonaparte,  and  written,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  in  a  fair  and  candid  spirit  5,Coxe*s  'Memoirs 
of  John,  duke  of  Marlborough '  (3  vols.  4to.,  London,  1818> 
19): — a  work  of  which  the  chief  value  consists  in  a  great 
mass  of  original  correspondence,  published  from  the  family 
papers  at  Blenheim  ana  other  sources.  6.  Brodrick*s  *  Com- 
plete History  of  the  late  War  in  the  Netherlands '  (8 vo., 
London,  17J3).  7,  Kane's  'Campaigns  of  King  William 
and  Queen  Anne,  from  1689  to  1712,  &o.  (8vo.,  London, 
1745).  8,  Millncr's  'Journal  of  all  the  Marches,  Battles, 
Sieges,  &c.  of  the  Confederate  High  Allies,  from  1701  to 
1712,  under  the  conduct  and  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  *  (8vo.,  London,  1 733). 

MARLOW,  GREAT,  a  market-town,  parliamentary 
borough,  and  parish,  in  the  county  of  Bucks  and  hundred  of 
De^borough.  The  situation  of  the  town,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Thames,  is  pleasant  and  picturesque.  Its  direct  dis- 
tance from  Buckingham  is  30  miles  south  by  east,  and 
from  London  about  29  miles  west  by  north.  There  are  two 
principal  streets,  in  the  form  of  a  T,  and  three  smaller  ones. 
The  parish  church,  dedicated  to  All  Samts,  is  a  handsome 
modern  structure,  which  was  consecrated  in  1835,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  spire.  A  suspension  bri;)ge  Mas  erected 
over  the  Tliames  in  1835;  it^  span  from  pier  to  pier  is  75 
yards.  The  living,  a  vicarage  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln 
and  patronage  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Gloucester,  pro- 
duces a  net  moome  of  172/.  In  the  year  1628  Sir  William 
Borlase  founded  a  school  liere  for  the  education  of  poor 
boys.  The  number  of  scholars  in  1633  was  twenty- 
fouTt  imd  the  subjecta  then  taught  were  reading,  writing. 


and  arithmetic  The  income  of  the  cbaritv  at  ib* 
date  was  118/.  12«.  IO(i.out  of  which  the  •rb<»diBA*'4 
ceived  a  salary  of  50/.  A  portion  of  the  renwi  :ii{  . 
has  been  appropriated  since  1S22  to  tb«  frataciii  W  s 
schoolmistress,  who  teaches  twelve  poor  (iris  to  lu^ 
make  lace,  and  do  plain  work.  Beud«^  the  abow  tkdtn  » 
a  national  school,  supported  by  voluntary  dniatMaa.  f.t 
educating  children  of  both  sexes ;  there  are  also  tkm  OxfH 
Lane  almshouses,  and  several  other  benewlciu  Ctiftdai^.  • 
of  minor  importance.  (See  the  Further  Iie;^»ri  rf  cV  '.'■*»- 
mitsioners  on  Chanties,  pp.  133-145.)  Tb*  boroi^i  ba* 
returned  two  members  to  parliament  si  nee  tb«  m^i  «./ 
Edward  I.    Its  population  in  1 831  was  4217. 

(Langley's  History  qf  the  Hundred  qf  IMf^rmgk  «W 
Deanery  r/  JVycomoe,  Lond.,  1797,  4to. ;  Pfir*iis^€mi^f 
Papers,  &c.) 

MARLOWE,  CHRISTOPHER,  a  diama-ir  wni«r  .f 
some  eminence,  was  born,  according  to  MaU«*.  m  tH:, 
but  the  exact  date  is  unknown.  All  that  is  k&i«n  vf  tM 
life  may  be  given  in  a  very  few  lines.  H«  wa*  ts'^rvi  W 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  took  bzs  &»i<:jr  W 
arts  degree  in  1 583,  and  that  of  master  of  arts  la  «>T.  Oa 
leaving  the  university  he  became  a  pla^wrigbi.  aaA  pcrba^ 
an  actor.  His  moral  character  appears  to  bate  bovn  ba^ 
He  was  killed  in  a  quarrel  of  a  disgraoefal  catorc,  June  itc 
1593,  as  appears  flom  the  register  of  tbc  old  dionb  is 
Deptford,  from  Anthony  k  WocJd,  and  otberv 

The  following  plays  are  attributed  to  bun: — *Dr  F«i*- 
tus,*  'Edward  the  Second,'  'The  Jew  of  Malta,*  *Tastur- 
laine  the  GreaC '  Lust's  Dominion,'  *  The  MaMaov  u  Pan««* 
and  '  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthage.'  The  prevulmc  opn  .m 
however  is  that  the  three  first  only  are  bi&  aoU  |rcM!uctk.ffu. 

Both  the  matter  and  the  stjle  of  *  TambartL^e*  mw 
asserted  to  differ  materially  from  Marlowe's  otber  coq^«. 
sitions,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  *  Lost » IXimc  jul* 
is  later  than  his  time. 

There  remain,  then,  'Tlie  Massacre  of  Paris.'  *Tbr  Jew 
of  Malta.'  'Edward  the  Second,' and  'Fatistua.*  Of  tba 
first  little  need  be  said ;  for  the  text,  as  it  now  stands^  ia  aa 
imperfect  copy  of  a  hasty  work,  as  Collier  has  \ery  wi  J 
shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  received  veruoa  with  ooe  kaf 
•of  a  contemporary  MS. 

'  The  Jew  of  Malta '  is  one  of  those  extraordtnary  taper- 
sonations  which  imply  in  the  chief  character  a^illaixi}  iB«.tv 
than  human;  such,  in  fact,  as  was  ascribed  only  to  tbr 
nation  to  whom  Barabas  belongs.  There  is  a  frarral 
resemblance  between  Barabas,  the 'Jew *s  docfatvr.  la  xU 
old  ballad,  and  Shylock ;  but  they  are  like,  not  m  mii*a- 
tions  of  each  other,  but  as  representations  of  ooe  tizm. 
supposed  to  contain  in  itself  malignity  and  avanea.  aoJ 
cruelty  beyond  all  comparison. 

'  Faustus,*  which  succeeded  'The  Jew  of  Malta.'  a  a  but 
to  which  greater  interest  is  attached  at  present  tbaa  ittf 
years  ago,  owing  to  the  celebrity  of  Goetbe  s  •  Faiuc* 

Those  who  consider  that  the  '  Faust  *  of  Gemury  m  iba 
greatest  conception  of  human  invention—vbo  balbne  t^aft 
a  deep  meaning  lies  hid  behind  all  the  apparent  abtnrfisap^ 
and  that  the  moral  influence  of  the  work  a  of  a  b^fc  aa4 
impressive  kind — will  of  course  laugh  at  anv  mntaift  at 
comparing  the  German  with  his  English  priiitnf  a  Ai 
tlie  same  time  they  must  allow  that  Marlowe"*  ftayia  aoe 
of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  attempt  at  p«ircia;ia^  ibe 
struggles  of  a  man  whose  faith  is  wavering,  tba  tnt  c&h»- 
bition  in  a  dramatic  shape  of  that  doubtinr  sfv^  mhA 
has  been  on  the  ascendant  for  the  last  four  onktones. 
Moreover  the  solitary  horror  of  Faust's  death  fcr  sirp— ii 
the  stage^flfects  which  tell  so  strongly  in  the  last  aeeai  W 
the  first  part  of  the  German  poem ;  and  it  wunld  mc  he 
hard  to  show  thatGroethe  has  borrowed  not  a  httle  tnm  k» 
English  rival. 

Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  we  miut  a«sign  tbe  flrrt  ptea 
among;  Marlowe's  works  to  '  Edward  the  Second  *  It  »  tta 
prelude  to  the  Shaksperian  'History,'  and  contams  ^mf 
passages  which  almost  come  up  to  Shakspcfv^  mamai^ 
Those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  at  greater  kmgfk 
may  consult  an  interesting  article  in  the  *  Quariethr  Rnvau* 
which  adds  much  to  our  information  on  tbe  subjlrcc  U  the 
English  drama. 

Owing  to  the  carelessness  of  tbe  ptintcn, 
have  been  confused  in  Marlowe's  pla^i^  to  tbe 
iigury  of  various  passages,  which  now  appear  to  I 
though  they  are  in  reality  verse. 
M«lowe  h«  been  comp|.r^^  tg  ^^\«fcJ§lV-  — ^ 
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thing  specious  in  the  comparison,  but  it  can  only  be  very 
general.  Tu  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  regular  form 
of  the  English  drama  cleared  of  rhymes ;  and  he  may  be 
considered  as  the  link  between  Shakspere  and  the  Mora- 
lities. *  Faustus  *  is  nearly  a  *  morality ; '  *  Edward  the  Se- 
cond' is  a  regularly  formed  '  history.* 

Besides  his  plavs  Marlowe  translated  Ovid's  'Art  of  Love' 
and  some  other  classical  works. 

(Ck)llier*s  History  qf  Dramatic  Poetry ;  Preface  to  Mar- 
lowe's Works,  ed.  1 826  ;  and  Quarterly  Review,) 

MARLSTONE.     Sandy,  calcareous,  and  irony  strata, 
which  divide  the  upper  from  the  lower  lias  clays,  are  thus 
designated.     (Geology.)    This  mass  of  rocks  is  nowhere 
so  well  developed  as  in  Yorkshire  and  Leicestershire. 
MARLY.    [Seinb  et  Oise.] 

MARMALADE,  a  sort  of  preserve,  made  with  sugar 
and  the  Seville  or  bitter  orange,  a  variety  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Citrus  Bigaradia.     It  is  more  wholesome  when  properly 
made,  i.e.  when  the  rind  is  soft,  than  most  other  sweet  pre- 
serves, as  the  bitter  communicates  tonic  and  stomachic  pro- 
perties to  it. 
MARMANDE.    [Lot  et  Garonne.] 
MARMONTEL.  JEAN  FRANQOIS,  was  born  at  Bort 
in  Limousin,  in  1 723.    His  parents  were  of  very  bumble  con- 
dition, and  he  owed  his  instruction  in  the  Latin  tongue  to 
the  gratuitous  tuition  which  he  received  in  a  college  under 
the  direction  of  the  Jesuits.    His  father  placed  him  with  a 
tradesman  at  Clermont,  but  a  love  for  literature  interfered 
with  all  commercial  pursuits.     At  an  early  age  he  became 
professor  of  philosophy  at  a  seminary  of  the  Bemardins  at 
Toulouse,  and  supported  his  mother  and  family  after  the 
death  of  his  &ther.    An  acquaintance  with  Voltaire,  to 
whom   he  had  sent  some  poems,  and  who  encouraged  his 
attempts,  brought  him  to  Paris  in  1745.     Voltaire  intro- 
duced him  to  several  persons  of  distinction,  and  the  success 
of  his  first  tragedy, '  Denys  le  Tyran,'  stamped  him  as  a  dra- 
matic poet.     Owing  to  the  patronage  of  Madame  Pompa- 
dour he  was  made  historiographer  of  the  royal  buildings 
{Historiographe  des  Bdtimens  du  Roi),  with  a  pension  of 
1500  livres,  and  he  also  obtained  the  right  of  publishing 
the  *  Mercure,*  by  which  he  gained  40,000  livres.     He  was 
falsely  suspected  of  satirising  a  person  of  distinction,  and  in 
consequence  lost  the  'Mercure,' and  was  confined  in  the 
Bastile.     His  celebrated  Contes  Moraux — which,  however 
dubious  as  to  their  moral  character,  are  exquisite  specimens 
of  the  lighter  kind  of  French  writing— followed  his  release, 
and  gained  him  great  reputation.    On  the  death  of  Duclos 
he  became  Historiographer  of  France ;  and  in  1783  he  was 
made  secretary  to  the  Acad^mie  in  the  place  of  D'Alem- 
bert     He  lost  his  appointments  and  his  property  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  and  he  removed  some  dis- 
tance from  Paris  in  a  state  of  destitution.    In  1796  he  be- 
came member  of  the  National  Institute,  and  in  1797  was 
elected  into  the  council  of  the  antients,  but  this  election 
having  been  reversed  after  the  18th  Fructidor  (Sept.  4)  in 
the  same  year,  he  retired  to  Abbeville,  where  he  died  in 
obscurity  in  1799,  and  was  buried  in  his  own  garden  by 
Catholic  priests. 

The  works  by  which  Marmontel  is  chiefly  known  are  his 
Contes  Moraux^  his  romances  'Belisaire'  and  *Les  Incas,* 
and  bis  '  M6moires.'  The  '  Contes  Moraux*  and '  Belisaire' 
are  so  familiar  in  an  English  shape,  that  they  are  almost 
British  classics. 

MA'RMORA,  or  MARMARA,  SEA  OF,  the  Propontis 
of  the  antients,  is  situated  between  the  Grecian  Archipelago 
and  the  Black  Sea,  communicating  with  the  former  by  the 
Dardanelles,  the  antient  Hellespont,  and  with  the  latter  by 
the  strait  of  Constantinople,  the  antient  Bosporus.  Towards 
the  east  it  terminates  in  the  long  and  narrow  gulf  of  Ismid,  and 
towards  the  south-east  in  the  gulf  of  Modanieh.  These 
were  respectively  the  Astacenus  or  Olbianus  Sinus  (after- 
the  Gulf  of  Nicumedia)  and  the  Cianus  Sinus  of  the 
antients. 

The  early  Greek  geographers,  more  especially  those  before 
the  time  of  Ptolemy,  appear  to  have  been  very  much  mistaken 
respecting  the  general  position  of  this  sea.  They  represent 
its  greatest  length  in  a  direction  nearly  north  and  south, 
instead  of  east  and  west,  placing  the  Thracian  Bosporus  and 
the  Hellespont  on  the  same  meridian.  Eratosthenes  how- 
ever 18  thought  to  have  possessed  the  requisite  data  for  deter- 
mining its  great  inchnation  from  the  west  towards  the  east, 
having  described  the  parallel  of  Amisus  as  passing  through 
the  Propontisand  the  Hellespont ;  and  the  reason  assigned 
ibr  his  making  no  use  of  this  knowledge  is  his  unwillingness 


to  depart  from  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  age  in  which 
he  lived.  Poly  bins  also  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the 
inclination  of  the  Propontis  to  the  east. 

Herodotus  gives  the  length  of  the  Propontis  at  1400  sta- 
dia, and  its  breadth  at  500  (iv.,  85) :  he  allows  400  stadia 
as  the  length  of  the  Hellespont  (Dardanelles).  Strabo  (p. 
125,  Casaub.)  gives  1500  stadia  as  the  length  of  the 
Propontis  from  Byzantium  to  the  Troad,  and  reckons 
its  breadth  nearly  the  same.  He  also  adopts  the  opinion  of 
Pytheas  as  to  its  direction,  placing  the  Hellespont  and  the 
Bosporus  under  the  same  meridian,  and  it  is  not  until  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  that  we  find  the  Propontis  beginning  to 
assume  an  inclination  fi'om  west  to  east,  and  even  then 
the  error  in  its  position  received  but  a  slight  correction. 

Turning  to  our  modern  maps,  the  Sea  of  Marmora  is 
comprehended  between  the  parallels  of  40**  18'  and  41®  5' 
N.  lat.,  and  the  meridians  of  26**  40'  and  30**  5'  E.  long. 
Its  extreme  length,  from  west  to  east,  including  the  gulf  of 
Ismid,  is  about  160  geographic  miles;  from  strait  to  strait, 
in  a  west-south- west  and  east-north-east  direction,  1 10  ^iles ; 
and  its  greatest  breadth  is  43  miles. 

Its  shores  are  described  by  modern  travellers  as  highly 
cultivated  and  picturesque,  with  a  greater  boldness  of  cha* 
racter  on  the  Ajsiatic  than  on  the  European  side. 

The  depth  of  this  sea  is  in  many  parts  very  considerable. 
In  the  Admuralty  Chart  published  in  1833  we  find  133 
fathoms  about  five  miles  north-east  of  Marmora  Island,  and 
about  the  same  distance  due  north  of  it  no  bottom  at  355 
fathoms  ;  from  which  we  may  infer  that  the  depth  is  very 
much  greater  midway  between  the  two  shores. 

Since  there  are  no  regular  tides. in  the  eastern  basin  of 
the  Mediterranean  nor  in  the  Black  Sea,  they  are  much 
less  to  be  expected  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  We  accord- 
ingly find  that  there  is  no  periodical  ebb  and  flow  of  its 
waters ;  but  a  current  sets  through  it  from  the  Bosporus, 
varying  its  velocity  according  to  the  season  and  the  prevail- 
ing winds,  and  continuing  its  course  through  the  Darda- 
nelles to  the  Archipelago.  Its  navigation  is  by  no  means 
difficult :  it  is  generally  nee  from  dangers,  and  good  anchorage 
may  be  found  all  along  its  northern  shore,  under  its  various 
islands,  and  inside  the  peninsula  of  Artaki. 

The  most  remarkable  islands  in  this  sea  are,  Marmora 
(from "which  the  sea  takes  its  name),  Rabi,  and  Liman- 
Pasha,  occupying  its  western  division  ;  Papa,  or  Kalolimno, 
ofi"  the  gulf  of  Modanieh ;  and  the  group  called  the  Princes 
Islands,  near  the  Asiatic  shore,  about  ten  miles  southeast 
of  Constantinople.  The  Princes  Islands  are  nine  in  num- 
ber, two  of  which,  Oxeia  and  Rata,  are  uninhabited.  Of 
the  others,  Prinkipos  (the  antient  Pityusa)  and  Kalki  (the 
antient  Chalcitis)  were  once  distinguished  for  their  copper- 
mines.  Their  scenery  is  described  as  being  very  beautiful, 
and  the  Frank  merchants  of  Pera  and  others  have  their 
summer  residences  on  tl>em. 

The  remarkable  peninsula  of  Artaki  w<s  formerly  an 
island,  on  which  stood  the  once  flourishing  city  of  Cyzicus, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  which  confirm 
the  historical  testimony  of  its  opulence.  The  modern  town 
of  Artaki,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  peninsula,  and  which 
is  thought  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  antient  Artace,  is  not  a 
town  of  much  note.  It  is  said  to  contain  about  4000  inha* 
bitants,  and  has  some  trade  in  wine,  oil,  and  silk. 

In  addition  to  Constantinople,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bos* 
porus,  and  Gallipoli,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Dardanelles,  the 
principal  towns  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora  are,  Rodosto, 
Erekli,  and  Silivri,  on  the  northern,  and  Kemeris,  Kara- 
bouga,  Panorma,  and  Modanieh,  on  the  southern  shore. 
There  is  also  Ismid,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  that  name, 
and  Gumehlek,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Modanieh.  The 
chief  rivers  which  enter  this  sea  are  the  Tchorlu  and  the 
latidji,  in  Europe,  and  the  Ustvola  (the  antient  Granicus), 
the  Boklu,or  Satalder6  (the  antient  ifisepus),  and  the  Mua- 
litsh  (the  antient  Rhyndacus),  in  Asia.  There  are  two  other 
rivers  on  the  European  side  which  appear  to  be  of  some  im- 
portance ;  they  are  called  Karasudere  and  Taslidere  in  the 
large  map  of  European  Turkey,  Vienna,  1 829. 

MARMORA,  or  MARMAR.\  (the  antient  Proconne- 
sus),  is  an  island  in  the  sea  aboye  described.  It  was  early 
celebrated  for  its  marble  quarries,  from  which  Cyzicus  and 
other  neighbouring  cities  were  supplied  with  materials  for 
their  edifices.  (Strabo,  p.  588.)  More  recently  Constanti- 
nople has  been  indebted  to  these  quarries  for  the  embel 
lishment  of  its  mosques,  fountains,  and  other  public  build- 
ings; but  the  marble  is  now  principally  used  for  the 
sepulchral  monuments  of  the  Tur^LS  and  Armenians.    \\ 
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is  said  to  bave  abounded  witb  deer,  from  wbicb  arcum- 
stance  the  Greek  names  Proconnesus  and  its  earlier  appel- 
lation Elaphonnesus  are  said  to  be  derived. 

It  has  a  mountainous  range  of  moderate  height,  has  rather 
m  sterile  aspect,  and  is  poorly  inhabited.  The  chief  town, 
which  is  also  called  Marmora,  is  situated  on  its  south-west 
fide,  and  is  built  of  wood.  The  island  has  seyeral  villages, 
and  its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Greek  Christians. 

MARMORA,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  province 
of  Anatolia,  in  28"*  43'  N.  lat.  and  28°  5'  E.  long. 

MARMOT.    [Murid;e.] 

MARNE,  a  river  in  France  belonging  to  the  system  of 
the  Seine,  which  it  joins  just  above  Paris.    [Seine.] 

MARNE,  a  department  of  France,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  department  of  Ardennes,  on  the  east  by  that  of 
Meuse,  on  the  south-east  by  that  of  Haute  Mame,  on  the 
south  by  that  of  Aube,  on  the  south-west  by  that  of  Seine 
et  Mame,  and  on  the  Wdst  and  north-west  by  that  of  Aisne. 
Its  form  is  irregular.  The  greatest  length  is  from  north- 
west to  south-east,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Fismes  on 
the  Vesle  to  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Dizier  (Haute 
Mame)  on  the  Mame,  74  miles;  its  greatest  breadth,  at 
right  angles  to  the  length,  is  from  the  village  of  Petit  St. 
Hilaire  on  the  Suippe  to  the  bank  of  the  Seine,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Aube,  62  miles ;  the  area  is  estimated  at 
3158  square  miles,  an  area  exceeding  that  of  any  English 
county  except  Yorkshire,  and  exceeding  by  above  100 
square  miles  that  of  the  two  counties  or  Essex  and  Suf- 
folk. The  population,  in  1831,  was  337,076;  in  1836, 
345,245,  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of  8169,  or  about 
2*5  per  r«nt.,  and  giving  109  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile. 
In  amount  of  population  it  is  very  far  below  the  two  English 
counties  with  which  we  have  compared  it,  not  very  much 
indeed  surpassing  the  single  county  of  Essex,  the  more 
populous  of  the  two.  In  density  of  population  it  is  far 
below  the  average  of  France,  and  below  every  English 
county  except  Westmoreland.  ChSlons  sur  Mame,  the 
capital,  is  in  48**  57'  N.  lat.  and  4''  21'  E.  long^  89  miles  in 
a  oirect  line  east  of  Paris,  or  102  miles  by  the  road  through 
Meaux,  ChSleau-Thierri,  and  Epernay. 

The  department  consists  of  extensive  plains,  or  of  un- 
dulating or  hilly  tracts,  in  which  the  greatest  elevations 
do  not  exceed  1200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
general  inclination  of  the  surface  is  toward  the  west  and 
north-west,  in  which  directions  the  waters  flow.  The  west- 
ern side  of  the  department  is  occupied  by  the  supracreta- 
ceous  formations  of  the  Paris  basin,  and  the  rest  of  the 
department  by  the  chalk  itself,  except  just  along  the  eastern 
border,  where  the  formations  that  underlie  the  chalk  crop 
out«  The  mineral  treasures  consist  in  quarries  of  freestone 
fbr  building,  and  of  stone  from  which  the  best  millstones 
in  Europe  are  made,  fine  sand  in  much  request  for  glass- 
works, and  potters'  earth.  Peat  is  dug  in  considerable 
quantity,  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  vesle  ;  about  1 000 
tons  of  potters*  earth  are  sent  yearly  to  Paris,  or  into  the 
departmenu  of  Meurthe  and  Aisne.  The  millstones  of  this 
department  are  sent  into  the  east  and  south  of  France,  and 
even  into  Germany.  About  1000  tons  of  rough  chalk  and 
1500  tons  of  refined  chalk  are  sent  yearly  to  Paris,  or  into 
Lorraine,  Alsace,  and  Germany.  Near  Vitry  is  a  bed  of  con- 
siderable thickness  of  sulphureous  ashes,  which  however  are 
not  wrought,  at  least  to  any  extent.  There  are  several  mine- 
ral springs :  those  of  Sermaize  on  the  Saulx,  near  the  cast- 
Ci-n  boundary  of  the  department,  are  in  the  highest  repute. 

Tlic  rivers  all  belong  to  the  system  of  the  Seine,  in  the 
basin  of  which  the  whole  department  is  included.  An  arm 
of  the  Seine,  called  the  •  Canal  Sauvage,*  and  the  main 
stream  of  the  river  ilit'lf,  just  touch  the  southern  border  of 
the  department,  which  they  separate  for  seven  or  eight 
miles  from  the  department  of  Aube.  The  Aube  has  a  small 
part  of  its  course  in  this  department,  on  the  border  of 
which  it  joins  the  Seine.  The  Auges  joins  the  Aube.  The 
Marne  enters  this  department  in  the  southeast,  from  the 
department  of  Haute  Marne,  and  flows  through  it  in  a 
channel  the  direction  of  which  bends  gradually  from  north- 
west to  west.  It  receives  on  its  ri<;ht  bank  the  Orne  or 
Ornain  (into  which  fall  the  Saulx  and  the  Chce),  and  seve- 
ral other  smaller  streams.  The  Morin,  the  Petit  Morin, 
and  the  Mclun  or  Sumerlin  rise  in  this  department,  but 
join  the  Marne  beyond  the  boundary.  The  rivers  in  the 
north  and  north-east  are  the  Aisne,  a  principal  feeder  of 
thL"  Oise.  and  the  Suippe  and  the  Vesle.  feeders  of  tlie 
Aisne.  The  iniand  navigation  of  the  department  is  thus 
slated  in  lh«  c..v«rn.««»*  ...♦...«..   .gy^^^  3  ^^^^^^     j^^y^  I 


9  miles;  Mame,  102mnet:  total,  114«    NoiMof  threftv 
rivers  are  navigable,  and  there  are  no  cmna1«. 

The  number  of  government  roads  is  eight  r  ihtf  haM  *a 
Jan.,  1837)  an  aggregate  leng:th  of  364  railaa.  vs.  2it 
miles  in  repair,  99  out  of  repair,  and  27  unflnMbcid.  TW 
principal  road  is  that  from  Paris,  by  IXiraana  and  Epenat, 
to  Chftlons,  from  which  place  one  branch  rum  by  Sic  M*t^ 
hould  to  Verdun  and  Metz,  and  firom  tfacDoe  to  Maytma  ;t 
Mentz,  and  Frankfort  in  Germany;  the  other  to  Vxtry.  lu 
le  Due,  Nancy,  and  Strasbourg.  The  gremt  nmd  iratn  Pkr.» 
to  Mezidres,  and  so  to  Namur  and  Li^^  is  BeJyiiua,  pmmm 
through  Fismes  and  Reims.  Another  road  fHa  Pint  t.- 
Chdlons  branches  off  from  the  great  road  at  Ls  Ftttf  —us* 
Jouarre  (Seine  et  Marne),  and  passes  throochMabtiBTsil . 
and  a  road  from  Paris  to  Vitry  passes  thnragh  Co%Vji&!sib« 
(Seine  et  Marne)  and  Sezanne.  Roads  from  ChJIust  m%i 
to  Reims  and  Laon  (Aisne),  and  to  Arcis-sor-Aaba  as4 
Troyes  (Aube) ;  and  a  road  from  Reims  leads  hr  Errruy 
and  Sezanne  to  Nogent-sur Seine  (Aube).  Tke  onari- 
mental  roads  were  fifteen  in  number  (JaiL,  I8JrjL  mti\uA 
an  aggregate  length  of  289  miles,  viz.  1 1 J  m  rrpau;  5f  not 
of  repair,  and  126  unfinished.  The  by»-fu«As  anrl  Tsth* 
amounted  to  above  five  thousand. 

The  soil  of  the  department  varies  gre^tW :  naarly  tw> 
thirds  consist  of  chalky  plains  covered  with  a  thsT  livir 
of  vegetable,  often  sandy,  soil,  producing  guod  rropa  o^gtam. 
but  scarcely  admitting  the  growth  of  ireea,  cxcrp4  9<^.'t 
firs,  and  other  trees  of  similar  kind,  which  ba^e  Uiely  brru 
planted  to  a  great  extent.  In  the  southern  fiam  *f  th< 
department  these  chalky  plains  are  so  deviUie  as  r^  hrrc 
incurred  in  former  times  the  reproachful  epitbtf-c  of  *C  kuu 
pagne  Pouilleuse.'  The  kinds  of  grain  rhisflr  cuU.T»t«^ 
are  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  (in  all  of  which  ibe  pnrmrv  • 
considerably  above  the  average  of  Franw).  snd  e»t^--u..f 
rye  and  maslin,  or  mixed  corn.  Vegetables,  ftmt  of  cv». 
lent  quality  (especially  the  melons  of  Chil  >ns|,  aAd  a.-Li- 
rooms,  are  grown ;  flax,  hemp,  and  oleag.noQs  piani*  sn 
pretty  generally  cultivated,  ana  the  oocr-fiyls  an?  r\rer.*n: 
About  250  tons  weight  of  rape,  linsani  or  other  vivctv  .r 
oils  are  sent  yearly  from  Chdlons  to  Pans,  Lv^n,  aiA 
Reims.  Champagne  wine  is  however  the  staple  ^  r  ^-*.  z 
of  the  department:  it  is  distinguished  a«  nn  i^  rrrf* 
(wine  of  the  river),  and  vin  de  montagyie  (win*  of  iht  fc?*^* , 
the  first  growing  on  or  near  the  banks  of  tha  Mai^c  sot 
being  chiefly  white — the  second  at  a  diitanee  froa  tKtf 
river,  and  being  chiefly  red.  The  \in<r)ard*  orc.^  t» 
extent  of  from  45,000  to  50,000  acres :  the  witir*'  ar. 
sparkling  or  creaming,  and  still.  Tha  pp^pn-i  c  f 
sparkling  or  creaming  wine  has  much  increase  i  of  U:# 
years.  The  best  growths  of  the  vin  dc  nv  rfre  s?t  fr-  e 
the  right  bank  of  the  Mame  in  the  oeighbucrkic«i  ^t 
Eperaay.  Of  these  the  ivines  of  Ay.  Mare-ud.  a=-i  Hau- 
villiers  have  the  highest  reputation.  The  bert  t*ji  £t  laa^ 
tagne  are  the  white  wines  of  Sillery,  and  tha  red  wan  f 
Ambouay,  Verzy,  Verzenay,  and  other  plaoea  in  chr  Lr"  r 
dissement  of  Reims.  About  three-fourths  of  Cfte  tfvii.-  ,* 
and  creaming  wines  of  Champagne  are  exported  *»  lu'«. 
Switzerland,  Germany,  Poland,  Russia,  and  £n..b2ii.  T> 
red  wines  are  sent  to  Paris,  and  into  th«  drptrtjaipr.b  tX 
Somme,  Aisne,  Ardennes,  and  Nord.  The  wjiiflup&t  arr 
extensive :  the  chief  trees  are  the  oak,  tht  frtrrh.  and  tbt 
various  species  of  pine  and  fir.  Chanual  ts  icadc  L<ar 
Sainte  Men^hould,  and  sent  to  Paris. 

The  meadow  and  pasture  lands  occupy  93.000  t»  Iff  ^« 
acres.  A  groat  number  of  horses  arc  bred,  but  tl:*  jsas- 
tity  of  horned  cattle  is  below  the  average  uf  France  T^-* 
are  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  of  various  brra^  Bd*s  - 
English  and  native;  and  the  Tibet  guat  hu  hcca  .=:*- 
duced  of  late  years.  The  quantity  of  wimjI  gruwn  is  ^  • 
the  average  of  the  departments  of  France.  Be*»  *.•»:-• 
merous  ;  and  the  streams  and  ponds  of  the  dc^ar:^!: 
abound  with  fish. 

The  department  is  divided  into  five  arronduacaffS-i^  ^ 
follows:-  ^^^         ,__^. 


Name.                  Sitoalioa. 

S«|.Mile«.        )AL 

:♦*.  c- 

Chalons           Central 

627        4S.D99 

4A,Ui 

•  i  * 

Epernay            S.W. 

818     8v::» 

i^^A^i 

lu 

Reims              N.W. 

6t>0     ri0.fi{M> 

211.91:1 

Is. 

Ste.M«n6houldN.£. 

4::^*       34,9JJ 

3j,^li 

?: 

Vitry                 S.E. 

600       W),«67 

iO.AJ7 

lii 

stated  in  the  government  returns: 


3166     337,o;s     3.i:^i4j     •« 
There  are  thirty-two  8ii^^^  or  (halrtcU,  tack  uaAC  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 
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In  the  arrondiasement  of  Cb^lons  are  Chdlons-sur-M«rne 
(pop.  in  1831,  12,413;  in  1836,  12,962),  [Chalons],  on  the 
Marne ;  and  Suippe  or  Suippes  (pop.  2324),  on  the  Suippe. 
The  long  tillage  of  Oourtiiiols,  or  .Oiurtisou,  on  the  road 
from  Chllons  to  Ste.  Men^hould,  consiits  in  fact  of  three 
villages,  forming  two  parallel  streets  or  roads,  and  extending 
in  all  about  five  or  six  miles.  They  have  about  2000  in- 
habitants, distinguished  iVom  the  surrounding  population 
by  their  peculiar  dialect,  customs,  and  agricultural  skill, 
circumstances  which  have  been  the  subject  of  much  anti- 
quarian coniecture.  Near  the  village  are  the  traces  of  a 
Koman  road  and  of  the  camp  of  Attila. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Epernay  are  Epemay  (pop.  in 
1831,5318;  in  1836,  5457),  [Epsrkay]  ;  Damerie  and 
Dormans,  on  the  Marne ;  Orbais,  on  the  Sumerlin ;  Mont- 
mirail  (pop.  about  2000),  on  the  Petit  Morin ;  S^anne  and 
(>>urgivaux,  near  the  Morin ;  Anglure,  on  the  Aube ;  Fdre 
Champenoise  (pop.  2049),  on  a  branch  of  the  Auges ;  Bar- 
bonne,  Vertus,  Avize,  and  St.  Martin  d'Ablois.  Dormans 
is  in  a  district  producing  excellent  wine.  The  inhabitants 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade :  oats,  timber,  and  charcoal 
are  sent  down  the  Marne  to  Paris  and  Meaux,  and  gypsum  is 
brought  up  that  river  from  Ohdteau-Thierri.  Spinning  and 
weaving  are  carried  on,  and  tiles  and  pottery  of  good  quality 
are  made  near  Dormans,  which  is  also  the  mart  for  linens 
made  in  the  neighbourhood.  Montmirail  was  the  scene  of 
one  of  Bonaparte*8  victories  over  the  allies  in  the  hard- 
fought  campaign  of  1814.  Millstones  are  quarried  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Sdzanne  (pop.  above  4000  in  1827)  was 
once  a  place  of  greater  consequence.  It  was  taken  by  the 
English,  destroyed  by  the  Protestants  under  Charles  IX., 
and  consmned  by  fire  in  1 632.  It  is  now  the  seat  of  con- 
siderable trade  in  agricultural  produce.  At  St.  Martin 
d*Ablois  millstones  ot  inferior  quality  arc  produced,  and 
paper  and  cardboard  or  pasteboard  manufactured.  Vertus 
and  Avize  are  in  the  midst  of  vineyards,  which  produce 
excellent  wine.  Fere  Champenoise  sufiered  much  in  the 
campaign  of  1814. 

Jn  the  arrondissement  of  Reims  are  Reims  (pop.  in  1831, 
35,971 ;  in  1836,  38,359),  [Reims],  and  Fismes  (pop.  1962 
town,  2110  whole  commune),  on  theVesle;  C^rmicv,  in 
the  country  north  of  that  river ;  and  Mareuil,  Ay  (pop.  about 
2500),  Avenay,  and  Chdtillon-sur-Marne,  on  or  near  the 
Marne.  Fismes  was  the  birth-place  of  Velly,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  French  historians:  the  inhabitants  manufacture 
coarse  woollens.  Ay  and  Mareuil  are  surrounded  by  vine- 
yards, producing  some  of  the  best  wine  in  the  department 
In  the  arrondissement  of  Ste.  M6n6hould  are  Ste.  M^n6- 
nould  (pop.  in  1836,  3962  for  the  commune),  and  Vienne  le 
ChS^teau,  on  or  near  the  Aisne.  The  former  is  a  regularly 
built  town,  with  houses  of  brick  and  stone,  and  a  town-hall 
of  elegant  architecture.  The  manufacttues  of  the  town, 
pottery,  glass,  and  leather,  are  inconsiderable ;  but  a  good 
deal  of  fruit  is  grown  in  the  country  round.  Ste.  M6n6hould 
was  the  first  place  besieged  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  entered  it 
through  the  breach.  I^uis  A VI.  was  recognised  here  in 
attempting  to  escape  from  France. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Vitry  are  Vitry  (pop.  in  1831, 
6976  ;  in  1 836, 6822),  on  the  Marne ;  and  Heiltz-le-Maurup 
and  Serraaize  (pop.  1790),  on  or  near  the  Orne,  or  Omain. 
Vitry  arose  from  the  ruins  of  another  town  of  the  same 
name  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  now  a  village  dis- 
tinguished as  Vitry-le-Brule.  This  antient  Vitry  was  taken 
by  Louis  VII.  le  Jeune,  from  Thibaud.  count  of  Champagne ; 
and  as  he  scrupled  to  stain  the  church  with  the  blood  of 
thirteen  hundred  people  who  had  taken  refuge  in  it,  he 
ordered  the  edifice  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  the  unhappy  fugi- 
tives to  be  burnt  alive.  From  this  detestable  act  the  place 
acquired  its  surname  *  le  brul6,*  or  *  the  burnt.'  The  ill-fated 
town  was  subsequently  burnt  by  Jean  of  Luxembourg,  and 
entirely  ruined  by  the  array  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
After  this  last  catastrophe  Francis  I.  determined  to  rebuild 
it,  but  not  on  the  same  site.  The  new  town,  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Vitry-le-Frangois  (not  le  Francais),  or 
Vitry-sur-Mame,  rose  on  the  bank  of  the  Marne.  It  has 
broad  and  straight  streets ;  and  the  houses,  though  built  of 
wood,  are  respectable.  It  was  intended  to  foriify  the  town, 
but  it  has  never  had  any  better  defence  than  an  earthen 
rampart  and  a  ditch.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
manufactories  of  hats,  cotton  yam,  and  cotton  hose.  There 
are  also  some  oil-presses.    There  are  extensive  nursery- 

f  rounds  round  the  town ;  and  in  the  arrondissement  strong 
etnp  is  grown,  which  is  sent  to  Paris  and  the  department  I 


of  Seine  Inf)firieure  by  the  Aube  and  Marne.    Sermaize  baa 
mineral  springs,  which  are  in  tolerable  repute. 

The  population,  when  not  otherwise  specified,  is  that  of 
the  commune,  and  is  chiefly  taken  from  the  returns  of  1831. 

The  manufacturing  industry  of  the  department  is  con- 
siderable. Wool-oombing  or  carding,  spinning,  weaving, 
dyeing,  and  the  other  processes  connected  with  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen  cloths,  kerseymeres,  flannels,  blankets, 
merinos,  shawls  and  other  woollen  goods,  and  some  cotton 
goods,  are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  districts 
of  which  Reims  is  the  centre.  Many  of  these  processes  are 
carried  on  by  the  workmen  and  their  families  on  their  own 
account.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the  factory  system  was 
introduced  at  Reims ;  before  that,  the  same  room  served 
for  the  dwelling-place  and  workshop  of  the  manufacturer. 
Some  iinens  and  silks  are  made ;  also  leather,  earthenware* 
wax  caii^les,  soap,  cutlery,  hats,  and  paper.  The  exports, 
both  of  agricultural  produce,  especially  corn,  wine,  and  oil, 
and  of  manufactured  goods,  are  considerable.  They  are 
sent  down  the  Marne  from  Vitry,  Chalons,  Epernay,  and 
Dormans. 

The  department  of  Marne  is  divided  between  the  diocese 
of  Chalons,  which  comprehends  the  arrondissements  of 
Chdlons,  Epernay,  Vitry,  and  Ste.  M6n^hould ;  and  the 
archdiocese  of  Reims,  which  comprehends  the  arrondisse- 
ment of  Reims,  with  the  adjacent  department  of  Ardennes. 
The  bishop  of  Chdlons  tB  a  sufi*ragan  of  the  archbishop  of 
Reims.  The  department  is  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Cour  Roy  ale  and  the  circuit  of  the  Acad^mie  Univer- 
sitaire  of  Paris.  It  is  included  in  the  second  military  division, 
of  which  the  head-quarters  are  at  Ch&lons.  It  returns  six 
members  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

The  state  of  education  in  this  department  is  considerably 
above  the  average  of  France ;  it  ranks  as  the  tenth  depart- 
ment in  this  respect.  The  number  of  those  enrolled  in  the 
military  census  of  1828-9  who  could  read  and  write  was 
six ty< three  in  every  hundred,  the  average  of  France  being 
thirty-nine. 

This  department  was  comprehended  at  the  time  of  Ceesar's 
invasion  of  Giaul  in  the  territories  of  the  Suessiones,  or 
Suessones  {Xoviaffiovic  and  :^ovt(ro&vtCf  Strabo),  the  Remi 
('Pi;fto2,  Ptol.  and  Strabo),  and  the  Catalauni,  confederated 
Belgic  tribes ;  and  of  the  Tricasses,  a  Celtic  people.  In 
the  Roman  division  of  the  ootmtry  the  Belgic  tribes  were 
comprehended  in  the  province  of  Belgica  Secunda ;  the 
Tricasses  in  that  of  Lugdunensis  Quarta  or  Senonia.  Se- 
veral Gallic  or  Roman  towns  were  included  in  its  limits ; 
as  Durocortorum,  capital  of  the  Remi,  afterwards  called 
Remi,  now  Reims;  Basilia,  perhaps  Baconne,  between 
the  Vesle  and  the  Suippe,  in  the  territory  of  the  same 
people;  Fines,  now  Fismes,  on  the  frontier  between  the 
Remi  and  the  Suessiones;  Dure  Catalaunum,  capital  of 
the  Catalauni,  afterwards  called  Catalauni,  and  now  Chdlons ; 
Fanum  Minervte,  near  Le  Cheppe,  on  a  feeder  of  the  Vesle, 
and  Arida,  nxuv  Vroil,  near  the  (Jrnain,  in  the  territory  of  the 
same  people  f  and  Bibe,  perhaps  St.  Martin  d'Ablois,  in 
tin  territory  either  of  the  Catalauni  or  the  Suessiones.  In 
the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire  this  department  was  the 
scene  of  contest  between  iEtius.  the  Roman  general,  with 
his  allies,  the  Franks,  Burgundians,  and  Visigoths;  and 
Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  with  his  allies,  the  Alans,  the 
Gepidse,  and  the  Ostrogoths.  The  defeat  of  Attila  at 
Chdlons  led  to  the  evacuation  of  Gaul  by  him.  Subsequently 
the  department  became  subject  to  the  Franks  of  Austrasia, 
and  in  the  feudal  ages  formed  part  of  the  county  of  Cham- 
pagne, which  came,  in  1335,  into  the  hands  of  Philippe  VI. 
de  Valois,  and  in  a.d.  1361  was  formally  united  to  the 
French  crown  by  J^an  II.  In  the  campaign  of  1792  this 
part  of  France  was  the  scene  of  contest  between  the  Austrian 
and  Prussian  forces  under  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  the 
French  under  Dumourier  and  Kellermau;  and  in  the 
campaign  of  1814,  between  the  Russian  and  Prussian  forces 
under  Blucher,  and  the  French  under  Napoleon  and  bis 
generals. 

MARNE,  HAUTE,  a  department  in  the  north^stem 
part  of  France.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  de- 
partment of  Mouse,  on  the  east  by  that  of  Vosges,  on  the 
south-east  by  that  of  Haute  Sa6ne,  on  the  south-west  by 
that  of  Cote  d*Or,  on  the  west  by  that  of  Aube,  and  on  the 
north-west  b^  that  of  Marne.  Its  form  approximates  to  an 
oval,  having  its  greatest  length  from  north-north-west,  near 
St  Dizier,  to  south-south-east  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fay- 
le-Billot,  80  miles ;  and  its  groa^| Jjj^^lh^^^JiJUM^ 
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to  the  length,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Fert^sur- 
Aube  to  that  of  Bourmont,  on  the  Meuse,  48  miles.  Its 
area  ii  estimated  at  2420  square  miles,  which  is  rather 
less  than  that  of  the  English  county  of  Devon,  or  rather 
more  than  the  conjoint  area  of  tlie  two  counties  of  Wilts 
and  Dorset  The  population,  in  1831,  was  249,827;  in 
1836  it  was  255,969,  showing  an  increase  in  five  years  of 
6142,  or  about  2*5  per  cent.,  and  giving  about  106  inha- 
bitants to  a  square  mile.  In  amount  of  population  and  in 
density  of  population  it  is  to  the  average  of  the  French  de- 
partments in  the  proportion  of  2  to  3,  and  falls  very  far 
below  the  English  counties  with  which  we  have  compared 
it.  Chaumont,  the  capital,  is  in  48**  7'  N.  lat.  and  5"  9'  E. 
long.,  135  miles  in  a  direct  line  east-south-east  of  Paris,  or 
148  miles  by  the  road  through  Provins,  Troyes,  and  Barsur- 
Aube. 

The  department  is  hilly,  and  even  mountainous  in  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts.  The  heights  of  Langres  and 
tbeFaucilles  mountains,  which  constitute  a  continuous  range, 
and  form  part  of  the  chain  that  unites  the  C^vennes  with 
the  Vosges,  cross  the  department  in  a  north-eastern  direc- 
tion near  the  south-«astem  boundary.  Lateral  branches 
iVom  this  main  range  run  to  the  north-west,  separating  the 
valleys  watered  by  small  streams  belonging  to  the  system 
of  the  Seine ;  and  near  the  eastern  extremi^  of  the  deoart- 
ment  a  more  important  lateral  branch  runs  in  a  northern 
direction,  separating  the  basin  of  the  Meuse  fVom  that  of 
the  Seine.  The  summits  of  the  main  ridge  are  not  very 
lofty,  scarcely  rising  in  any  instance  to  more  than  1600  feet. 
The  strata  wnich  inter>'ene  between  the  chalk  and  the  sali- 
lerout  aandstone  occupy  the  whole  of  the  department.  The 
mineral  treasures  are,  iron  in  abundance  in  the  centre  and 
northern  parts ;  freestone,  which  bears  a  fine  polish,  whet- 
stones, gypsum,  brick  earth,  fullers*  earth,  and  marl.  There 
Are  many  turf-pits,  and  several  mineral  springs,  of  which 
those  of  Bourbon ne-les-Bains  are  in  the  highest  repute. 
The  heights  of  Langres  with  the  Faucilles,  and  the  principal 
lateral  branch  from  them,  divide  the  department  between 
the  three  gre^^  slopes,  the  Western  or  oceanic,  the  Rhenish, 
and  the  Mediterranean.  [Fra.ncb.]  The  central,  northern, 
and  western  parts  belong  to  the  oceanic  slope,  and  are  in- 
cluded in  the  basin  of  the  Seine.  Most  of  the  streams 
vhich  water  this  part  rise  on  the  north-western  slope  of 
the  heights  of  Langres,  and  have  a  north-western  course. 
The  source  of  the  Ource,  one  of  the  earlier  feeders  of  the 
6eine,  is  just  within  the  western  boundary;  next  to  it  are 
those  of  the  Aube.  and  its  feeder  the  Aujon ;  and  then  those 
of  the  Marne  with  its  feeders,  the  Sure,  the  Trey  re,  and  the 
Rognon.  The  Marne,  the  most  important  of  these  streams, 
flows  through  the  department  in  nearly  its  whole  length, 
receiving  by  the  way  the  above-mentioned  tributaries,  and 
becoming  navigable  just  before  it  ouits  the  department. 
The  Blaise,  another  tributary  of  the  Marne,  rises  at  the  foot 
of  the  heights  of  Langres,  and  waters  the  western  side  of 
the  department,  but  does  not  join  the  Marne  within  the 
boundary.  The  Voire,  a  tributary  of  the  Aube,  waters  the 
north-western  parts.  The  eastern  side  of  the  department 
belongs  to  the  Rhenish  slope,  and  is  comprehended  in  the 
basin  of  the  Meuse,  which  has  its  source  and  a  small  part 
of  its  course  within  the  boundary.  The  south-eastern  part 
belongs  to  the  Mediterranean  slope,  and  is  comprehended 
in  the  basin  of  the  Rh6ne.  It  is  watered  by  the  Vingeane, 
the  Saulon,  and  the  Amance,  feeders  of  the  Sadne,  which 
rise  on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  heights  of  Langres. 
There  are  few  lakes  or  pools :  the  only  marshes  are  in  some 
parts  of  the  valleys  of  the  Meuse  and  the  Amance.  The 
only  inland  navigation  is  that  of  the  Marne,  about  seven  or 
eight  miles  lonsr. 

There  are  only  six  Routes  Royales,  or  government  roads, 
having  an  aggregate  length  of  253  miles;  viz.  174  in  re- 
pair, 78  miles  out  of  repair,  and  1  mile  unfinished.  The 
principal  road  is  that  from  Paris  to  Bdle,  which  enters  the 
department  on  the  west  and  passes  south-east  through 
Chaumont,  Langres,  and  Fay-le-Billot  The  road  from 
Paris  to  Bar-le-Duc  and  Strasbourg  just  crosses  the  northern 
comer  of  the  department  through  St.  Dizier,  from  whence 
a  road  follows  the  valley  of  the  Marne  through  Joinville  and 
Vignory  to  Chaumont  A  road  from  Langres  leads  to  Dijon 
(Cdte  a  Or),  sending  off  a  branch  road  by  the  way  to  Gray 
(Haute  SaOne)  and  Besan9on  (Doubs) :  another  road  from 
langres  leads  alone  the  valley  of  the  Meuse  to  Neufchd- 
leau  (Votges) ;  and  a  road  from  Troyes  (Aube)  to  Toul  and 
Nanoy  CMeurthe)  crotiet  the  departm  3nt  through  Doulevant 


and  Joinville.  There  are  several  deparlinMital  tmL,  ai 
which  about  136  miles  are  in  repair.  Tbctv  are  agsM 
number  of  bye-roads  and  paths,  with  an  ag*ipc{;aic  lenfta  tf 
above  4000  miles. 

The  soil  of  the  department  varies  morh,  bat  is  «i  rU 
whole  fertile :  the  vegetable  soil  rests  chidlyofi  a  ni1rw;m> 
subsoil.  There  are  fertile  plains*  b«aat]ful  vmtlv^x  ■«£ 
well  wooded  heights ;  with  here  and  there  naked  Mad  twm 
rocks.  Agriculture  has  undergone  considerable  ] 
ment ;  the  marshes  and  other  tracts  pcmoiulv 
vated  have  been  for  the  most  part  turned  to  i^ood 
More  than  half  the  soil  of  the  department  is  vj^ier  the  pitf  h- 
The quantity  of  wheat  and  of  buckwheot  ftrova,  t&aufb  be- 
low the  average  of  the  departmentsof  France  tf  qvKotir}  um« 
be  considered,  is  considerably  above  the  avwraiC*  ^  takra  is 

■»,««! 


relation  to  the  population;  thequantityof  ryeand 
of  potatoes,  is  far  below  the  average,  however  re^aried ;  tkai 
of  barley  and  of  oats  nearly  twice  the  average.  FaUe,  n^. 
and  mustard  are  grown ;  together  with  aeoondcraUe  qaaa- 
tity  of  gentian  and  other  m^ical  herba.  Wahuit-trMa  mi 
cherry-trees  are  numerous.  The  cultivatioo  dt  the  vim  m 
an  object  of  considerable  attention :  the  rintjnr^  tmvr 
32,000  or  33,000  acres,  and  are  remarkably  wodoctn a.  Tbe 
wines  of  Aubigny  and  Montsaugeon,  on  the  soviW-aMtara 
slope  of  the  heights  of  Langres,*  are  red  wines  of  ibs  fnc 
class;  those  of  Vaux,Rivi^re-les- Fosses,  and  Prmnibeytrt 
among  the  best  of  the  second  dass.  The  grass  laodt  coa- 
stitute  about  one- tenth  of  the  department ;  mart  than  bsif 
of  them  are  meadows,  the  rest  are  heaths  or  eommauL,  cr 
other  open  pastures.  The  number  of  horses  rcarv4  m  rtrj 
great.  They  are  of  small  size  and  middling  qaajtj.  Tb* 
number  of  homed  cattle  is  about  eqaal  to  that  in  the  avera^ 
of  the  departments  ;  but  relatively  to  the  pupolaiiao  »aftiu«v 
the  average.  C>)ws  predominate  and  are  cotua6trtd  exeri- 
lent  milkers.  The  sheep  are  much  esteemed  lor  thar  ^m^ , 
but  the  quantity  of  wool  grown  is  not  oonstiiefabl*.  G«aa 
are  numerous ;  but  pigs  not  so.  Bees  are  very  geoeraOy  kcyt, 
and  in  some  places  a  great  number  of  torkcjs  are  re«n4. 
The  rivers  and  pools  yield  fish  sod  crayfijii ;  enmll  icas? 
is  abundant ;  and  the  forests  and  mountains  are  the  hamih 
of  the  wild  boar,  the  wol(  the  fox,  the  roebuck,  asid  the  sts«. 

The  woodlands  are  extensive,  and  their  produce  farms  mx 
important  article  of  export.  The  chief  timber  is  oak  st4 
beech.  It  was  estimated  twelve  years  ago  that  abotv  3i,«<. 
tons  of  firewood,  and  15,000  tons  of  timber,  bolhufosk^ 
were  yearly  sent  down  the  Marne  to  Paris;  1MS#  ftMon£ 
ship  timber  and  1,200,000  deals,  of  the  weight 'ef  11.M4 
tons,  with  2500  tons  of  fir  poles  with  the  barfc  on,  «n«  bIm 
yearly  sent  down  the  Marne  from  St.  Dixwr,  eh«flt  *^ 
Paris.  The  exportation  of  timber  and  &ggols  from  tbe  ^ 
partmenthas  probably  increased  since  that  penod,  w;tb  t^ 
growth  of  the  population  of  Paris. 

The  department  is  divided  into  three  atr^ondoKmeot^  as 
follows : — 

Name. 

Chaumont  Central  967  84.965 

Langres  S.E.  838  98,423 

Vassy  N.W.  615  66,440 


2420     249,827     S^Mf       U* 

There  are  twenty-eight  cantons  or  distiwts,  each  aaAu  a 
justice  of  the  peace. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Chaumont  are  Chasmont«  d»- 
tinguished  as  Chaumont  en  Bassigni  (popt  in  t«3I«<t»i 
town,  6318  whole  commune;  in  1836,  631s  far  the  nv 
mune)  [Chaumont],  and  Vignory,  on  or  near  tl^  Mstm  . 
La  Fert^-sur-Aube  on  the  Aube ;  Are-en-BantMs  aad  Oa 
teau-Vilain  on  the  Aujon ;  Nogent-le-Roi  oo  the  Ttmr*- 
Andelot  on  the  Rognon ;  Bounnont  on  tha  Mew ;  avi 
Reynel  and  Saint  Blain  between  the  Rofrnon  wui  ^av 
Meuse.  There  are  iron-works  at  La  Fert£.  CbttaBa  Viha 
(with  a  population  amounting  probably  to  nearly  T^m*^ 
has  some  iron-works;  and  tne  inhabitants  manntefa^ 
black  calf-skin.  Nogent-leRoi  (pop.  231 4  town,  t4»l  *h>-d 
commune)  has  a  considerable  manufacture  of  coiJir 
Bourmont  (with  a  popuUtion  scarcely  exoeedms  !«■•*  * 
the  centre  of  a  district  in  which  the  same  manntetara  m 
carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  The  town  is  ^^actv 
fullv  situated,  and  commands  an  extensive  vww  of  the  v«^ 
of  the  Meuse:  it  has  a  public  library. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Lsngrei  are  Laiigi«s  <^0^  « 
1831. 5960  town,  7460  ^\^mf'&iJVghJ*f' 
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commune  [Lakorxi],  near  the  source  of  the  Marne ;  Fay- 
le-Billot  (pop.  2321  town,  2411  whole  commune),  near  the 
source  of  the  Saulon:  and  Bourbonne-les-Bains  [Bour- 
BOifNK-LBS  Bains]  on  a  feeder  of  the  Sa6ne.  Fay-le- Billot 
has  bieaching-grounds  ;  the  inhabitants  carry  on  trade  m 
basket-work  and  leather. 

In  the  arrondissement  of  Vassy  are  Vassy  (pop.  in  1831, 
2333 town,  2583 whole  commune;  in  1836,  2694  commune). 
Boulevant  and  Eclaron  on  the  Blaise ;  Sonnevoire  and  Mon- 
tierender  on  the  Voire;  and  St.  Urbain,  Joinville  (pop. 
3016  town,  3035  whole  commune),  and  St.  Dizier  (pop. 
5957  town,  6197  whole  commune),  on  or  near  the  Marne. 
Vassy,  Or  Wassy,  is  known  in  history  for  the  collision  which 
took  place  between  the  retinue  of  the  duke  of  Guise  and  a 
Huguenot  congregation,  which  led  to  the  massacre  of  many 
of  tlie  latter,  and  "was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  religious 
wars  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  France.    The  manufac- 
tures of  the  town  are  yam,  druggets,  woollen  cloths,  nails, 
and  leather.    The  neigbbourho<^  abounds  with  iron-works. 
Sonnevoire,  or  Sommevoire,  has  a  small  woollen  manufac- 
ture.  Joinville  has  its  antient  castle,  in  which  were  born  the 
Sieur  de  Joinville,  companion  and  historian  of  St  Louis  in 
his  crusade,  and  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  brother  of  the 
duke  of  Guise.     Woollen  and  cotton  yam,  and  worsted 
stockings,  are  made  here.    At  St.  Dizier  the  navigation  of 
the  Mame  commences.  The  timber  and  iron  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  the  iron  of  the  adjacent  department  of  the  Mouse, 
are  deposited  in  stores  here,  previous  to  their  being  put  in 
boats  for  Paris,  or  forwarded  by  land  carriage,  one  part  to 
Paris,  another  to  Flanders.  Boat-building  is  actively  carried 
on  here;  a  hundred  boats,  each  of  100  tons  burden  on  the 
average,  are  yearly  built    Nails  and  tires  for  wheels  are 
also  manufactured.    The  town  is  pleasantly  situated,  well 
built,  and  surrounded  with  public  walks.    There  is  a  hand- 
some townhall  lately  built    Two  engagements  were  fougjit 
near  this  town  in  1814,  between  the  French  and  the  allies. 
The  manufactures  of  the  department  are  considerable, 
though  checked  by  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  of  trans- 
port    That  of  iron  is  the  chief.    There  were  in  1834,  71 
iron- works  of  different  kinds,  with  58  furnaces  for  produc- 
ing pig-iron  and  124  forges  for  wrought-iron.     Charcoal 
was   the  universal  fuel.    A  considerable  quantity  of  fine 
cutlery  is  made  at  Langres,  Chaumont,  Bourmont,  and  No- 
gen  t-le-Roi  ;  nails,  files  of  every  description,  iron  pipe,  and 
other  hardwares ;  wax  candles,  paper,  leather,  gloves,  glass, 
porcelain,  stockings,  knit  and  woven,  and  some  woollen 
cloths  Are  also  manufactured.    The  exports  are  manufac- 
tured goods  as  above,  wax,  corn,  wine,  and  timber. 

The  department  constitutes  the  diocese  of  Langres,  the 
hbhop  of  which  is  a  suffragan  of  the  archbishop  of  Lyon  et 
Vienne:  it  is  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cour  RoyaJeand 
the  circuit  of  the  Academic  Univeniitaire  of  Dijon;  and  in 
the  eighteenth  military  division,  the  head-quarters  of  which 
are  at  Dijon.  It  returns  four  members  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies. 

In  respect  of  education  this  department  is  one  of  the  most 
advancea.  It  is  exceeded  only  by  the  three  departments  of 
Mouse,  Doubs,  and  Jura.  Of  every  hundred  young  men 
enrolled  in  the  miUtary  census  of  1828-29,  seventy-two  were 
able  to  read  and  write ;  while  on  the  average  of  the  whole 
of  France  the  number  was  only  about  thirty-nine. 

This  department  originally  constituted  part  of  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Lingones,  a  Celtic  people ;  and  of  the  Cata- 
launi  and  the  Leuci,  Belgic  nations.  In  the  Roman  division 
of  Gaul,  the  Lingones  were  included  in  the  province  of  Lug- 
dunensis  Prima ;  the  Leuci  in  that  of  Belgica  Prima ;  and 
the  Catalauni  in  that  of  Belgica  Secunda.  The  limits  of 
the  present  department  included  the  towns  of  Andematu- 
num,  the  capital  of  the  Uhgones,  afterward  called  Lingones, 
now  Langres ;  and  of  Aquae  Borvonis,  now  Bourbonue-les- 
Bains,  also  in  the  territory  of  the  Lingones.  On  the  down- 
fal  of  tbe  Roman  empire  this  district  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Burgundians  and  of  the  Franks ;  and  part  of  it  was 
comprehended  in  the  county,  afterwards  duchy,  of  Langres 
in  Champagne,  united  to  the  crown  a.d.  1179.  Another 
part  formed  a  detached  portion  of  Le  Barrois. 

MARNES  IRISB'ES.  The  French  geologists  intend 
by  this  term  to  designate  the  upper  party-coloured '  marls  *  or 
clays  of  the  new  red  formation.  In  Germany  these  are  the 
Keuper  marls,  and  in  England  the  gypseous  and  saliferous 
marls  of  Cheshire,  Worcestershire,  Nottinghamshire,  &c. 
rSee  S^edgwick  on '  Magnesian  Limestone/  m  Geol.  Trans, ; 
Murchison*s  Siiurian  Systsnu  &o  ) 
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MAROCCO,  called  by  the  natives  Mogh'rib-el-acsi  ('the 
forthest  west'),  or  briefly  Mogb'rib,  whence  the  inhabiUntt 
are  called  Moghribins,  is  an  empire  in  Northern  Africa, 
which  extends  from  south  to  north  between  27°  and  36°  N. 
lat.,  the  most  northern  districts  forming  the  southern  coast 
of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  from  east  to  west  between 
1**  20'  and  11°  30'  W.  long.  On  the  north  it  borders  on  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  north-west  and  west  on  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  south  on  the  Sahara,  and  on  the  east  on 
Algiers.  Its  surface  is  estimated  by  Graberg  at  274,000 
s€|uare  miles,  or  about  50,000  square  miles  more  than  that 
ot  France. 

Surface  and  Soil;  Coast^The  surface  of  this  extensive 
country  is  extremelv  diversified  by  mountains,  hills,  plains, 
and  valleys.  The  Atlas  traverscss  it  m  its  greatest  length, 
running,  at  some  distance  Irom  its  southern  and  eastern 
boundary,  from  Cape  Nun  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  Cape 
deir  Acqua,  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mulwia,  on  the 
Mediterranean.  The  general  direction  of  the  Atlas  is  from 
south-west  to  north  east ;  south  of  32°  it  is  called  the  Greater 
Atlas,  and  aorth  of  it  the  Lesser  Atlas.  [Atlas.]  The  Greater 
Atlas,  towards  its  southern  extremity,  consists  of  two  ranges, 
both  beginning  near  the  Atlantic ;  the  southern,  commenc- 
ing at  Cape  Nun  (south  of  29°),  is  called  Mount  Adrar,  and 
the  northern,  commencing  at  Cape  Gher  (south  of  31°),  or 
Ras  Aferni.  bears  the  name  of  Mount  Bebauan.  The  two 
ranges  unite  about  31°N.  lat,  and  about  100  miles  from 
the  shore.  Between  these  two  ranges  is  the  plain  of  Taru- 
dant,  or  Sus-el-acs^  Both  the  ranges,  as  well  as  the  re- 
mainder  of  the  Greater  Atlas,  are  covered  with  snow  for 
several  months  in  the  year,  but  probably  none  of  the  sum- 
mits attain  the  limits  of  perpetual  congelation.  The  Greater 
Atlas  is  not  very  wide,  being  generally  traversed  in  two  or 
three  days.  Two  mountain-passes  lead  over  Mount  Bebau- 
an, one  called  Bebauan,  not  far  from  Cape  Gher,  and 
another  called  Belavin,  about  60  miles  farther  east,  which 
connects  the  town  of  Tarudant  with  Fruga,  in  the  plains  of 
Marocco.  A  third  pass  is  stated  by  Cailli6  to  lead  from  the 
town  of  Tatta  in  Drab,  or  Daraa,  to  the  town  of  Marocco ; 
but  it  has  never  been  traversed  by  Europeans.  The  into- 
nor  of  the  range  consists  of  ridges  and  valleys,  and  some- 
times also  mountain-plains :  it  is  well  cultivated  in  some 
parts,  and  in  others  it  serves  as  pasture-ground:  towaids 
the  southern  decliritv  itis  nearly  a  bare  rock. 

Between  31°  and  32°  N.  lat..  and  near  6°  W.  long.,  where 
the  range  turns  more  to  the  north,  and  takes  the  name  of 
the  Lesser  Atlas,  the  width  of  the  range  increases  considera- 
bly, and  as  most  of  the  large  rivers  rise  in  this  part  of  the 
Atlas,  it  was  thought  that  the  highest  summits  alsd  occurred 
here:  some  were  said  to  rise  to  13,000  feet  and  ui/^t'irds, 
but  Cailli^  who  seems  to  have  traversed  this  tract  in  an 
oblique  direction,  on  his  return  from  Timbuctoo,  does  not 
mention  any  elevated  summits,  nor  does  he  speak  of  having 
seen  snow  on  the  mountains.  The  Lesser  Atlas,  though, 
according  to  appearances,  much  less  elevated  than  Uie 
Greater  Atlas,  probably  occupies  a  greater  widlh,  sending 
lateral  branches  to  the  east  and  west,  lieiween  which  there 
are  fertile  valleys.  Near  34°  N.  lat.  and  4°  W.  long,  the 
Lesser  Atlas  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which  the  eastern 
runs  norlh-east  and  terminates  at  Cape  delKAcqua ;  the 
other,  called  £r  Riff,  turns  first  north-west,  then  west,  and 
a^in  north-west,  until  it  terminates  in  the  high  and  moun- 
tainous coast  which  forms  the  southern  shores  of  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  between  Punta  di  Africa,  near  Outa,  on  the 
east,  and  Cape  Spartel  on  the  west.  1  he  country  which 
is  included  between  these  two  lateral  ranges  of  the  Lesser 
Atlas  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea  is  the  most  extensive 
mountain-region  in  Marocco.  Though  the  mountains  do  not 
rise  to  a  great  elevation,  the  whole  tract  is  covered  with 
masses  of  bare  rock,  with  narrow  valleys  between  them. 
The  whole  coast-line  along  the  Mediterranean,  which  from 
Twunt,  or  Tawunt,  to  Cape  Spartel  is  about  320  miles,  is 
high  and  rocky.  I^vel  tracts  of  inconsiderat>le  extent  occur 
at  the  mouths  of  the  small  rivers  only.  Mount  Abyla,  or 
the  Monkeys'  Hill,  opposite  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  rises  to  a 
considerable  height. 

The  elevated  and  rocky  coast  continues  along  the  Atlantie 
nearly  as  far  south  as  the  mouth  of  the  river  El  Kos,  or 
Luccos.  The  country  adjacent  to  the  coast  is  rather  hilly  than 
mountainous,  though  a  few  rocky  masses  rise  to  2d00  feet ; 
the  soil  is  mostly  gravelly,  and  sustains  only  a  scanty  vege- 
tation, with  a  few  trees.  The  river  (wadi)  El  Kos  traverses 
an  immense  plain  called  M>hiara-er-Rumla,  which  extendi 
L)igiti_  VoIh  XIV.— ajt^^ 
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Mstward  to  the  rangei  of  the  Lesier  Atlas,  tnd  southward 
to  the  banks  of  the  river  Seboo.  lu  surface  is  partly  level, 
and  partly  traversed  by  low  ranges  of  hills.  Its  slope  towards 
the  Atlaotie  appears  to  be  gradual,  as  the  rivers  make  nu- 
merous bends  in  the  plain  and  have  a  gentle  oourse.  On 
its  western  border  the  sea  has  formed  a  ranse  of  sand-hills, 
by  which  several  small  rivers  are  prevented  ft'om  reaobing 
the  ocean,  and  £orm  along  the  shores  two  lake^  the  smaller 
of  which,  Muley  Buselham,  is  6  miles  long,  and  the  larger, 
Muija  Ras  el  Powla  C  the  kke  with  the  winding  head*),  20 
miles  long  by  one  and  a  half  broad.  The  range  of  sand> 
hills  which  aeparatea  these  lakes  from  the  sea  is  about 
250  feet  high.  The  harboura along  this  low  coast  are  nearly 
illled  up  with  sand,  and  can  only  be  entered  by  small  ves- 
sels. The  plain  of  M'shiara-er-Kumla,  though  the  soil  is 
light,  is  very  produolive  in  corn,  and  contains  excellent  pas- 
ture-grounds. It  is  idso  connected  on  tbe  east  with  the 
feriile  valley  that  extends  east  of  the  town  of  Fez,  between 
the  offsets  of  the  Lesser  Atlas, 

The  plains  continue  south  of  the  Seboo  river  to  the  banks 
of  the  Oom-er-begh,  or  Morbeya,  and  still  farther  south; 
but  they  gradually  change  their  character,  and  their  for- 
tihty  greatly  diminishes.  The  country  also  rises  from  the 
sea-shore,  which  in  many  places  is  rocky  and  inaccessible, 
and  extends  in  wide  plains  ascending  like  terraces  one  above 
the  other,  the  eastern  being  always  some  hundred  feet 
higher  than  that  immediately  west  of  it.  until  at  the  base 
of  the  Lesser  Atlas  they  probably  attain  an  elevation  of  400U 
feet  Tbe  inferior  feriility  of  these  plains  seems  to  depend 
more  on  the  climate  than  the  soil,  which  ohietty  consisu  of 
a  light  loan.  Water  is  found  only  at  tbe  depth  of  from 
100  to  200  fiset^  The  rivers  run  in  channels  several  feet 
below  the  sur&ee  of  the  plains.  Only  isolated  spoU  are 
eultivaled,  and  there  are  no  trees  except  stunted  pulms. 

A  range  of  hills,  rising  between  500  and  1200  feet  above 
the  plams,  divides  them  from  the  southern  plain,  which 
extends  abong  the  base  of  tbe  Greater  Atla&  Where  the 
town  of  Macocoo  is  situated,  from  which  it  obtains  tbe  name 
of  tibe  Plain  of  MLarocco,  it  is  about  25  miles  wide,  but  it 
grows  still  wider  as  it  advances  westward.  This  plain,  which 
18  drained  by  the  river  Tensift,  is  about  1 500  feet  high  near 
the  town ;  but  it  grows  lower  towards  the  s«a,  and  ter- 
minates, between  Cape  Cantin  and  Mogadote,  in  a  low 
shore,  genecally  sandv,  and  sometimes  rocky.  In  fortihty  it 
is  roucn  superior  to  the  central  plains. 

The  plain  of  Tarudant,  which  is  the  most  southern,  lies 
between  the  ranges  of  tbe  Bebauan  and  Adrar  mountains. 
It  appears  to  be  traversed  nearly  in  the  middle  by  a  range 
of  hills  which  divide  it  into  two  wide  valleys.  The  northero, 
whtch  alone  has  been  visited  by  Europeans,  is  level,  and  of 
great  fertility,  as  the  extensive  woods  and  plantations  of 
dive-trees  show,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  uncultivated. 

The  countries  east  of  Mount  Adrar  and  south  of  the 
Greater  Alias  are  known  under  the  names  of  Draha  or 
Daraa,  Tafilet,  and  Segelmesa,  and  are  parts  of  the  Bilud- 
ul-Gerid«  or  the  *  country  of  the  palms.'  They  have  not  been 
visited  by  any  European  except  Caillii,  who  represents 
them  as  situated  within  the  range  of  the  Atlas,  and  as  con* 
tbting  of  valleys  and  smali  plains,  enclosed  by  low  and 
aterile  hills.  The  valleys  and  plains  are  also  frequently 
rocky,  and  exhibit  a  scanty  vegetation ;  but  some  parts  are 
eultivated  or  covered  with  extensive  groves  of  date-trees. 

That  portion  of  the  empire  of  Marocco  which  lies  on  the 
east  of  tne  Lesser  Atlas,  and  comprehends  the  basin  of  the 
river  Mulwia.  has  never  been  visited  by  Europeans.  Ac- 
cording to  Graberg,  the  southern  part  of  it.  near  the  sources 
of  the  river,  contains  some  fertile  phiins  or  valley^  which 
•re  good  pasture-grounds ;  bat  the  northern  districts  are 
aaid  to  be  occupied  by  two  sterile  regions,  the  deserts  of 
Aduhra  and  Angad. 

i7t0#rf.~The  Biulwia,  or  Huluya,  which  rises  at  or  near 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  runs  north- 
ward into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  has  a  cowse  of  about 
400  miles ;  but  as  it  traverses  a  country  which  has  not  been 
Yisited  by  Europeans,  its  peculiarities  are  not  known*  It  is 
the  only  eonsiderable  river  in  Haroeoo  which  falb  into  the 
Mediterranean.  Seven  riven  fisll  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
The  most  northern,  the  El  Kos,  or  Luccos,  rises  in  the  renge 
of  Er-Riil^  and  in  ita  oourM  of  nearly  100  miles  is  used  to 
fertilise  the  adjacent  country  by  irrigation.  Farther  south 
is  the  Seboo  nver,  which  rises  in  numerous  branches  on 
the  western  declivity  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  is  joined  by 
M^'vnd  allttenta  whioh  descend  from  the  southern  declivity 
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of  the  range  of  £r-RiC  After  a  coarse  of  about  23%  mim 
it  enters  the  Atlantic,  near  the  town  of  Meh#dia  TkoMk  a 
considerable  river,  with  rather  a  large  voluma  of  water  wW 
compared  with  other  rivera  of  this  country,  its  momh  dxa 
not  afford  a  harbour ;  a  bar  of  sand»  a  (|uartcr  of  a  mU 
from  its  outlet,  extends  almoet  across*  and  ai  newij  drj  u 
low-water  of  spring-tides.  Inside  the  bar  thore  act  tmm 
three  to  four  fathoms  water,  and  the  tide  riaea  aeiea  m  e^gks 
feet.  The  waters  are  used  for  irrigating  ibm  a4jaf  eAi  cauuiy. 
Bu  Regrab  is  an  inconsiderable  nver  luaois^  bar«iy 
more  than  100  miles :  but  its  waters  are  uftoA  km  ur^aCiuA, 
and  its  mouth  forms  the  harbour  of  the  towns  of  SW*  or  £^ 
and  Rahatt  or  Arbat.  A  bar,  about  one-etghiK  «C  a  mJe 
from  the  entranoe,  ruoa  almoU  across  in  a  wim  wt^j 
westesn  direction,  with  three  or  (bur  ieel  water  on  a  «  mm- 
water,  leaviug  a  channel  at  each  end.  Tbe  noclb  ii^^a 
channel  is  that  which  is  used.  The  tide  rises  from  ajM  w 
ten  feet;  inside,  the  harbour  ia  sheltereiL  aad  baa  ■■gpasi 
water  for  a  frigate. 

The  Oom-er-begh,  or  Morbeya»  the  largest  9i  tbe  ntwm 
that  fall  into  the  AtUntic.  likewise  riiea  m  mvmml  hiwiibie 
in  the  western  dechvity  of  the  Lesser  AtUs^  and  fsiibalny 
runs  more  than  300  miles.  In  tbe  upper  pan  of  lU  aju» 
it  fertilises  several  valleys ;  but  in  ita  coone  tbn«pb  tbe 
plains  it  flows  between  high  banks  of  sandy  clay.  •aA  t 
be  used  for  the  purpose  5  irrigation.  At  its  i 
small  town  of  Axamor,  which  has  no  commeers 
of  sand  which  lies  across  the  mouth  of  tbe  mar 
dry  at  low-water,  and  boata  alone  can  enter  it. 

The  Tensift,  which  waters  the  plain  of  Mawwe^  nsas  m  a 
subordinate  range  of  high  hills,  about  41ft  miles  sMt  oi  tbe 
town,  and  runs  nearly  \^Q  miles  with  a  wiadAB^  coiuml 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  mouth  of  tbia  mm  aW»  la  titmi 
by  a  bar. 

Through  the  plain  of  Tarudant,  or  Sa»-ri-acaL  fl0>ws  tbe 
river  Sus,  which  rises  in  Mount  BebatisJi.  iwrt^aMt  uf 
Tarudant,  and  flows  westward  to  tbe  sea,  wbicb  A  enim  ^ 
some  distance  south  of  the  harbour  of  SL  Qiu.  or  Agada. 
It  may  be  considered  as  tbe  soutberD  boiusdary  of  th«  em- 
pire, the  Arabian  chiefs  who  gOTem  tbe  ooantry  «oulb  if 
It  being  only  nominally  subject  to  the  empacor  of  Maiuccu. 

The  most  southern  river  which  feUs  inta  iIm  Atlaaiar  a 
the  Draha,  or  Darai.  Until  lately  it  was  soyaiMt  A  that 
this  river  was  lost  in  the  moving  sands  of  tbe  babara ;  h^ 
according  to  the  statement  of  Wilkinsoo  {LomAm  ( 
phiaU  Journal^  viL),  it  reaches  the  sea  3i  i 
of  Cape  Nun.  where  it  is  called  on  oar  naps  AkaMs.  If 
this  statement  is  true,  the  Draha,  wbicb  rises  oa  tbe  seoibara 
declivity  of  the  Greater  Atlas,  south-eaet  oi  tbe  ivva  U 
Marocco,  must  have  a  course  of  more  than  500  mik* .  but 
nearly  tbeivhole  of  it  is  tinkaown.  It  is  bowevar  aaid  cbss 
it  flows  throuah  the  productive  districts  df  Diaba  s»i  El 
Uarib ;  and  that  two  eonsiderable  towns,  Tatta  and  AkkiL 
stand  on  its  banks. 

From  the  southern  deelivity  of  Mount  AtlM  4mmmi 
three  other  rivers,  the  Fileli,  2ix,  and  Ghir.  We  aia  au 
further  acquainted  with  them  than  that  tbey  i 
and  are  lost  in  tbe  sands  of  the  Sahara. 

C/tiao/r.— The  climate  is  not  so  hot  as  sigbl  be « 
from  the  position  of  this  country.  A  great  pan  of  tb« 
empire  k  subject  to  the  alternation  of  tbe  sea  and  kcd 
breeses,  and  those  districts  which  lie  beyot^  tb«tr  i 
cooled  to  some  extent  by  the  winds  wbtcb  bkiv 
mountains.  Frost  and  snow  only  occur  on  ibe  i 
Along  the  sea  the  thermometer  never  fisUs 
or  40'';  and  even  in  the  hottest  places,  at 
and  Tarudant,  it  generelly  doea  not  rwe  above 
rarely  to  90^  The  seasons  are  4vided  mio  tbe 
wet.  The  wet  season  happens  in  our  wintar. 
dant  rains  fall  towards  the  end  of  October;  and 
about  three  weeks:  these  rains  are  followed  by  m 
weather,  but  they  set  in  again  about  tbe  tasldle  of  ] 
her,  and  showers  are  frequent  till  the  nsootb  oi 
when  the  dry  season  begins,  which  is  imrelv  mtinupei^  V« 
showers.  The  rains  are  less  general  and  naqacot  mmk  «f 
the  river  Seboo,  and  also  less  certain,  whieb  is  ^^^Jbdb^y  tW 
cause  of  the  inferior  fertility  of  these  district^  aa  tbty  ss» 
subject  to  frequent  drought  Little  is  koowa  of  ib» 
climate  south  of  Mount  Bebauan,  except  that  tbe  beet  a 
very  great,  and  that  tbe  southern  declivity  of  llenat  Aiba 
baa  no  rain,  being  exposed  to  tbe  dry  and  hot ' 
blow  from  the  Sahara  and  dispsne  the  fsw  ^ 
occasionally  rise  uigitized  by  vjwwxf^- 
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Produetiom. — Besides  vbeat  and  barley,  which  are  ex- 
tensively raised  in  most  of  the  districts  of  the  plains,  rice, 
Indian  corn,  and  holcns  sorghum,  or  dhnrra,  are  cnltivated, 
especially  the  last-mentioned  species  of  grain,  which  is  very 
prolific,  and  constitutes  the  principal  food  of  the  lower 
classes.  Other  objects  of  cultivation  are  cotton,  tobacco, 
sesamum,  hemp,  satTron,  and  diflbrent  kinds  of  beans  and 
peas.  The  plantations  of  olive-trees  and  almond-trees  are 
very  extensive.  The  fruit-trees  of  southern  Europe  are  also 
common,  especially  the  its  and  the  pomegranate.  The 
dale-tree  is  only  cultivatea  on  the  southern  declivity  of 
Mount  Adas,  and  the  best  come  from  Draha  and 
Tafilet. 

In  the  districts  south  of  the  Oom-er-begh  there  are  large 
plantations  of  henna  (Lawsonia  inermis). 

The  southern  declivities  of  Mount  Atlas  are  bare,  but  on 
the  northern  there  are  extensive  forests,  consisting  of  the 
olive,  carob  (Ceratonia  silic^ua),  walnut,  acacia,  cedar,  stunted 
palms,  and  rose-trees,  and  tdso  cork-trees.  The  timber  is 
fine,  but  not  lai^ge. 

Domestic  animals  of  every  kind  are  numerous.  The 
horses  are  distinguished  by  their  beauty,  those  of  the  native 
breed  as  well  as  those  of  Arab  origin ;  the  sheep,  which  are 
considered  as  indigenous,  and  are  supposed  to  have  spread 
from  the  declivities  of  the  Atlas  over  all  the  world,  produce 
a  wool  not  inferior  to  any  for  softness,  fineness,  ana  white- 
ness ;  sheep  and  goats  are  more  numerous  than  any  other 
domestic  animals.  Goat-skins  constitute  one  of  the  most 
important  articles  of  export.  Cows,  asses,  mules,  and 
camels  are  also  reared  in  considerable  numbers.  In  the 
large  uncultivated  tracts  wild  animals  abound,  as  lions, 
panthers,  hyflenas,  wolves,  and  several  species  of  antelopes 
and  deer,  as  well  as  monkeys  and  wild  boars.  Wild  boars 
are  abundant  in  all  parts,  but  most  of  the  other  ferocious 
animals  are  limited  to  the  southern  regions.  Ostriches  are 
found  in  the  desert  bordering  on  the  southern  and  eastern 
districts,  and  their  feathers  constitute  an  article  of  export. 
Cranes  and  storks  abound.  The  locusts  sometimes  lay 
waste  the  pr6vinces  bordering  on  the  deserts.  Bees  are 
common,  and  wax  is  exported. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Marocco  is  very  imperfectly 
known.  Metals  seem  to  occur  in  the  greatest  abunaance  on 
the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Atlas,  especially  in  those 
parts  which  surround  the  plain  of  Sus-el-acs^  where  gold 
and  silver  occur,  but  not  in  abundance ;  the  latter  occurs  in 
the  river  Draha  or  Akassa  (Ansaca).  Copper,  which  in 
Strabo*s  (p.  830,  Casaub.)  time  wag  worked  in  these  coun- 
tries, is  still  abundant ;  the  richest  mine  which  is  worked  is 
near  Teseleght,  in  Sus-al-aos^,  but  there  are  others  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Tarudant  Lead  is  found  in  Mount 
Adrar  and  in  the  Lesser  Atlas.'  Iron  is  worked  in  several 
places ;  and  there  is  also  antimony.  Rock-salt  is  also  said 
to  be  abundant,  but  is  not  worked.  The  several  small  lakes 
which  lie  along  the  sea-shore  are  natural  salt-pans,  which 
produce  this  useful  article  in  abundance.  Fullers*-earth, 
which  is  considered  not  inferior  to  the  English,  occurs  in 
several  places. 

Ifi/iobitants. — The  population  of  this  empire  is  differently 
estimated.  Jackson  thought  that  it  amounted  to  fourteen 
millions,  which  number  is  reduced  by  Captain  Washington 
to  five  or  six  millions.  Graberg  assigns  to  it  8,500,000  inha- 
bitants, and  states  that  the  population  is  composed  of  the 
following  nations,  in  this  proportion : — 

Amaxirghh,  namely, 

Berbers  •  •  •        2,300,000 

Shelluhs  .  •  •         1,450,000 

Arabs,  namely, 

Moors,  Ludayas,  and  other  mixed  tribes  3,550,000 
Beduins,  and  others  of  pure  blood  «  740,000 

Jews  .  .  .  339,500 

Negroes,  slaves  and  f^men  from  Soudan, 

l^'oulahs,  Mandingoes,  &c.  •  120,090 

Europeans,  Christians         •  •  300 

Renegadoes    •  •  •  200 

8,500,000 

The  Amazirghis,  or  Mazirghis  [Bbrbbrs],  are  the  most 
antient  inhabitants  of  Northern  Africa,  and  one  of  the  most 
widely-spread  nations  of  that  continent,  as  is  proved  by  the 
lani^uage,  the  difTerent  dialects  of  which  are  spoken  by  the 
tribes  which  extend  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  the 
Atlantic,  as  the  Tibboos  and  Tuaricks  of  the  desert,  the 


Fillelis  in  Segelmesa  and  Tafilet,  and  the  different  Shel- 
lull  tribes  on  the  Atlas  and  Mount  Bebauan.  Most  of  thb 
tribes  occupving  the  southern  districts  of  Tunis  and  Algien 
also  speak  the  same  language.  The  Amazirghis  in  Marocco 
are  divided  into  Berbers  and  Shelluhs.  The  Berbers  occupy 
exclusively  the  mountain-region  which  extends  along  the 
Mediterranean,  where  they  are  called  Riffins,  from  mha- 
biting  the  mountains  of  Er-Riff,  and  are  divided  into  seve- 
ral tribes.  Other  tribes  are  spread  over  the  mountains  dt 
the  Lesser  Atlas  and  the  basm  of  the  river  Mulwia  as  fidr 
sonth  as  the  source  of  that  river.  The  Shelluhs  occupy 
the  Greater  Atlas  and  its  great  branches  Mount  Bebauan 
and  Mount  Adrar.  It  is  now  the  general  opinion  that  theiir 
languages  are  only  dialects  of  one  language ;  but  the  tribes 
differ  somewhat  in  their  physical  character  and  in  their 
customs.  The  Berbers  are  nearly  white,  of  middle  size, 
well  formed,  and  rather  robust  and  athletic ;  their  hair  is 
frequently  fair,  resembling  that  of  the  northern  people  of 
Europe  rather  than  any  nation  of  Africa,  and  they  have  very 
little  hair  on  their  chins.  They  live  generally  under  tents, 
or  in  caves  situated  on  steep  and  nearly  inaccessible  moun- 
tains. They  pay  little  regard  to  the  orders  of  the  sultan, 
and  obey  only  their  hereditary  princes  or  chosen  magistrates. 
In  the  plains  they  build  houses  of  stone  or  wood,  but  always 
enclose  them  with  walls.  Their  chief  occupation  is  that  Of 
huntsmen  and  herdsmen,  yet  they  cultivate  some  patches 
of  ground  and  rear  bees. 

The  Shelluhs  are  chiefly  agriculturists,  and  exercise 
several  trades ;  their  houses  are  always  built  of  stone,  and 
covered  with  tiles  or  slates.  They  are  less  robust  than  the 
Berbers ;  their  colour  is  sallow,  and  they  resemble  m  some 
measure  the  Portuguese,  from  whom  some  authors  think 
they  are  descended.  They  are  much  more  advanced  in 
civilization  than  the  Berbers. 

The  Moors  are  the  most  nmnerous  of  the  nations  that 
inhabit  Marocco.  Their  language,  ^ich  is  called  Mo* 
ghreb,  or  Occidental,  is  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic ;  but  it  ii 
intermixed  with  many  words  from  the  language  of  the 
Amazirghis,  and  still  more  with  Spanish  words.  The  latter 
circumstance  may  be  ascribed  to  the  emigration  of  their 
ancestors  from  Spain  after  the  conquest  of  Granada.  These 
emigrants  settled  in  the  towns  and  plains  along  the 
Atlantic. 

The  Moors  of  Marocco  are  of  middling  size,  and  rather 
slender  when  young,  but  grow  stout  as  they  advance  in 
years.  Their  colour  varies  between  yellow  and  black, 
which  is  principally  to  be  ascribed  to  their  frequently  mar- 
rying black  women  from  Sudan.  They  are  the  only  nation 
of  Klarocco  with  which  the  Europeans  have  an  immediate 
intercourse,  and  they  are  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the 
towns ;  they  fill  the  high  offices  of  government,  and  form 
the  military  class.    [Moors.! 

The  Arabs  are  the  descendants  of  those  who  emigrated 
at  the  time  when  the  Mohammedan  religion  was  diffused 
from  the  Hejaz,  Yemen,  and  Hadramaut  A  few  families 
live  in  the  towns,  but  the  Beduins  are  dispersed  over  the 
plains,  where  they  adhere  to  their  wandering  life,  living  in 
tents,  and  following  the  pastoral  occupation.  They  are  a 
hardy  race,  slightly  made,  and  under  the  middle  size.  Their 
language  is  the  Koreish,  or  Arabic  of  the  Koran,  which  they 
pretend  to  speak  in  its  purity. 

The  Jews  are  intermixed  among  all  these  nations:  their 
condition  is  best  among  the  Berbers,  where  they  follow 
different  trades ;  but  among  the  Shelluhs  and  Moors  they 
are  much  oppressed,  and  exposed  to  the  most  ignominious  * 
treatment  They  are  very  numerous  in  the  seaports  and 
commercial  towns 

The  negroes,  who  are  imported  as  slaves,  frequently 
obtain  their  libertv ;  and  as  they  are  distinguished  by  fid^ 
lity,  the  emperor  has  thought  it  expedient  to  form  his  body- 
guard of  them,  which  is  the  only  standing  army  of  the 
empire,  and  at  present  not  above  5000  strong. 

Mamifactures, — As  the  inhabitants  dress  chiefly  in  wool^ 
the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  is  general,  but  the  mate- 
rial is  usually  coarse.  In  some  places  however  there  are 
manufactories  on  a  large  scale,  which  supply  articles  of 
export.  In  the  town  of  Fez  the  red  caps  are  made  which 
are  used  in  all  the  countries  that  border  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, besides  several  kinds  of  silk  goods,  especially  scar&, 
which  are  used  like  girdles,  and  sometimes  are  interwoven 
with  gold  thread.  The  best  kinds  of  silk  stuffs,  called 
Culauan,  are  made  of  silk  unnorted  from  Sjrria ;  the  more 
common  material  is  got  from  iS^tii§^^ft^>  whose  wives  rear 
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tilkwormt.  The  inhabitaiiU  of  Fez  are  also  dUlinguished 
as  goldsmiths,  jewellers,  and  cutters  of  precious  stones; 
many  of  them  are  also  occupied  in  making  marocco  leather 
and  different  kinds  of  earthenware. 

Tanning  is  well  understood.  Very  goo4  leather  is  made 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  towns  of  £1  Kasar  and  Meki- 
nez.  The  tanyards  in  the  capital  are  very  extensive,  and 
the  leather  which  they  produce  is  superior  to  any  made  iu 
Europe.  The  tanners  possess  the  art  of  tanning  the  skins 
of  lions  and  panthers,  and  giving  them  a  snow-white  colour, 
with  the  softness  of  silk.  The  marocoo  leather  of  the 
capital  is  yellow,  that  made  in  Tafilet  green,  and  in  Fez  it 
is  d\*ed  red.  Their  bri^ht  colours  are  considered  inimitable 
in  Euroi)e.  Very  good  sole-leather  is  made  in  R^batt  and 
Tetuaii. 

Carpets  are  chieHy  made  in  the  province  of  Ducalla, 
south  of  the  river  Oom-erbegh,  and  are  known  in  Europe 
by  the  name  of  Turkey  carpeu.  They  are  much  esteemed 
for  their  colours  and  the  great  variety  of  the  pattern :  the 
better  kinds  are  very  dear. 

Political  Division  and  Toirnt.— The  empire  of  Marocco 
is  composed  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Marocco,  of 
which  the  former  occupies  the  countries  north  of  the  river 
Oom-er-begh  and  the  basin  of  the  river  Mulwia:  the  king- 
dom of  Marocco  comprehunds  the  remainder,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  countries  south  of  the  Greater  Atlas  and 
Mount  Bebauan,  which  are  considered  as  a  separate  king- 
dom, called  that  of  Tafilet.  At  present  the  whole  country 
is  divided  into  thirty  governments,  of  which  fifteen  belong 
to  Fez  and  fifteen  to  Marocco.  In  the  latter  the  country 
between  Mount  Bebauan  and  Mount  Adrar  is  included. 
The  countries  of  Draha,  Tafilet,  and  Segelmesa  are  divided 
into  two  other  governments. 

Along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  the  Spaniards  pos- 
sess Melilla,  near  Rasuldir,  or  Cape  Tres  Forcas,  and 
farther  westward  Alhucemas  and  Peaon  de  Velez,  three 
small  fortresses,  which  have  no  communication  with  the 
interior. 

Not  far  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  is  Tetuan,  built  on 
the  de<t]ivity  of  a  hill,  about  half  a  mile  from  a  small  river 
(Martil)  which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  about  five  miles 
from  the  town :  the  mouth  of  the  nver  forms  a  harbour  for 
vessels  of  middling  siie.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  com- 
merce with  Spam,  France,  and  Italy,  exporting  wool,  barley, 
wax,  leather,  hides,  cattle,  mules,  and  fruits,  of  which  the 
valley  of  Tetuan  produces  abundance  of  the  finest  quality. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  unpaved.  The  population  is 
IB,000  (Graberg),  or  40,000  (Semple). 

Near  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  is 
the  Spanish  town*  of  Ceuta  [Cbuta],  and  near  the  western 
the  town  of  Tangier,  where  the  European  consuls-general 
reside.  Tansier  is  built  on  a  hill,  near  a  spacious  bay,  14 
miles  we>*t  of  Cape  Spartel,  and  its  harbour  is  defended  by 
three  small  fortresses.  The  streets  are  wider  and  straighter 
than  in  other  towns  of  the  empire ;  but  except  the  houses 
of  the  European  consuls,  and  a  few  belonging  to  rich  per- 
sons, they  are  all  small  and  inconvenient.  The  Jews  have 
here  several  synagoj^ues,  and  the  Roman  Cathohcs  have  a 
church,  the  only  Christian  establishment  of  this  kind 
in  the  empire.  The  commerce  of  this  place  is  limited 
to  some  trade  with  Gibi altar  and  the  opposite  coast  of 
Spain.  The  population  is  9500  (Graberg),  or  bOOO  (Wash- 
ington). 

.  Along  the  Atlantic,  from  north  to  south,  are  the  follow- 
ing towns:  El  Araish,  or  Larash,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
El  Kos.  containing  4000  inhabitants  (Graberg  and  Wash- 
ington), has  a  good  harbour;  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  has  16  feet  of  water  at  spring-tides,  and  spacious 
anchoring  ffcound  within,  with  water  enough  for  frigates. 
Sla,  or  Sale,  and  Kabatt.  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  river  Bii  Regreb,  which  furms  their  common  harbour ; 
they  contain  together  50.000  (Graberg)  or  31,000  inhsbit- 
ants  (Washington).  Sal^,  formerly  noted  for  the  boldness 
of  its  pirates,  is  badly  built  and  partly  in  ruins;  but  Rabatt 
ia  a  thnvinff  town,  and  has  some  good  streets.  Its  com- 
merce is  still  considerable,  though  a  portion  of  it  has  been 
transferred  to  Mogadore,  and  its  trade  with  Genoa  and  Mar- 
seille is  extensive.  The  pnncipal  articles  of  exportation  are 
wool,  com,  and  wax.  and  tlie  manufactured  goods  of  Fez 
and  Mekinez.  The  European  and  East  India  goods,  des- 
tined Ibr  Fez  and  the  northern  provinces,  are  imported 
through  this  town.  KalA,  or  Asafi,  farther  south,  no' 
from  Capo  Cantm,  is  between  two  bills  in  m  valley,  r 


subject  to  inundations.  It  formerly  exported  many  pn- 
ducts  of  the  country,  as  its  roadstead  affords  exc«Uciu  sa- 
chorage;  but  since  the  rise  of  Mogadore  it  has  been  on  tbs 
decline.    The  population  is  12,000.  including  30U(I  Jews. 

Mogadore,  or  Suera,  as  the  Moghrobins  adl  it,  the  port 
of  the  town  of  Marocco,  lies  on  the  sea-shore  between  C^fie 
Cantiu  and  Cape  Gher.  It  was  founded  in  1760.  Mof*- 
dore  is  built  on  a  low  shore,  consisting  of  moving  tud, 
which  extends  from  5  to  15  miles  inland,  where  a  ferula 
country  begins.  It  is  regularly  built,  the  streets  beug 
straight,  but  somewhat  narrow.  The  Europeans  seUM 
here  have  erected  several  large  buddings  in  the  Afncaa 
style.  The  town  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  u 
called  the  Fortress,  and  contains  the  custom  house.  th« 
palace  of  the  Pasha,  the  other  public  buildings,  and  the 
houses  of  Europeans ;  the  other  part  i»  only  inhabited  b; 
Jews.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  small  island,  lying  souik 
west  of  the  town  and  about  two  miles  in  ciroumfereoce.  Aj 
low  tides  there  are  only  10  or  12  feet  of  water  in  the  bir- 
bour,  and  large  vessels  are  obliged  to  anchor  without,  at  s 
distance  of  about  two  miles.  The  commerce  of  Uus  plan 
wiih  London,  Amsterdam,  Cadiz.  Leghorn.  Geikoa,  iht 
Canary  Islands,  Hamburg,  and  the  United  Stmtea  of  Aim- 
rica,  is  considerable.  The  population  is  10.000  (Jackauo).  «k 
17.000  (Graberg). 

Agadir,  or  S.  Cruz,  farther  south,  has  a  good  faaiUnx. 
and  formerly  carried  on  a  considerable  trade,  which  hcv- 
ever  was  transferred  to  Mogadore  by  order  of  the  gotcm- 
ment. 

In  the  interior  there  are  several  populous  towns*  of  wki^ 
the  following  are  the  pnncipal :  Teza,  or  Tasa,  on  one  of  t^ 
upper  branches  of  the  Seboo  river,  in  a  very  fcrtUe  ceaL- 
try,  has  10,000  or  12,000  inhabitanu (Graberg),  some  maao- 
factures,  and  a  considerable  trade  with  Tlemaan  in  Altfm 
(being  situated  near  one  of  the  most  frequented  ram  i  n^t'-M 
Lesser  Atlas),  and  with  Fez.  Al  Kas^ar,  or  Ksar.  oo  tu 
El  Kos  river,  is  well  built,  and  has  some  manu&ctureik  wui 
8000  (Washington)  or  5000  (Graberg)  inhabitants. 

¥et^  or  Fas,  the  most  industrious  and  commercial  town  ^ 
the  empire,  is  situated  in  a  valley  which  ia  drained  \xj  oa 
of  the  upper  branches  of  the  Seboo  river.  It  '■*^^%Ttit  Wf 
wards  of  100  mosques  and  seven  public  schools  with  numc^ 
ous  Dupils.  The  mosque  called  El  Karubin  ia  a  magmicsa: 
building,  and  that  of  Mula  Driss,  the  founder  of  the  tur. 
(807),  is  the  object  of  many  pilgrimages  and  an  asylum  L- 
thieves  and  murderers.  The  imperial  palace,  wiih  the  Wr- 
ings and  gardens  annexed  to  it,  occupies  a  great  space.  Tki 
number  of  persons  employed  in  nunufacture*  is  rnoiAr 
able.  Every  trade  is  carried  on  in  a  separate  sUwei ;  gM*- 
rally  only  one  kind  of  goods  is  sold  in  each  sbofp.  Tb 
commerce  of  this  town  witli  the  seaports,  eaMr^- 
Rabatt,  and  by  means  of  the  caravans  wiin  Tunis,  iLshra 
and  Sudan,  is  very  great  The  streets  are  narrow,  and.  «Vi=< 
to  the  great  height  of  the  houses,  also  dark :  thm  a- 
numerous  extensive  caravansaries,  or  public  inna^  vicv 
the  travelling  merohants  find  lodging.  The  populatsft  » 
88,000  (Graberg),  or  20,000  (Cailli^). 

Mekinez,  or  Miknas.  west  of  Fez,  a  large  town  buils  ta  i. 
hill  in  a  wide  and  fertile  plain,  has  also  narrow  cvaMm 
streets.  It  has  many  manufactures,  especially  of  kal^ 
The  imperial  palace  is  more  than  two  miles  in  cireiut.  u 
has  large  orchards  and  gardens  annexed  to  it  Tlie  pof  a^ 
tion  is  56,000  (Graberg). 

Tefza  is  situated  in  one  of  those  fine  valleys  wbick  a.- 
watered  bv  the  numerous  branches  of  the  Qom-er-bqE^  &  - 
fiir  from  the  base  of  the  Atlaa.  It  has  large  mmnulbccm*— 
of  woollen  cloths,  which  are  exported  to  Italy  and  c^ 
where.    The  population  is  10,500  (Graberg). 

Demnet  or  Dimnit,  a  considerable  place  east  of  tbw  fav- 
of  Marocco,  near  the  base  of  a  branch  of  Mount   Ati^. 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade.  The  caravans  wbicb  e»  v    - 
Marocco  to  Draha  and  Sudan  here  begin  to  aac«od  ^  st 
mountain-pass  which  leads  to  Tatta. 

Marocoo,  the  capital  of  the  empire  and  the  rriiilasw  ^| 
the  sultan,  is  situated  on  level  ground,  four  milea  aosn^  I 
the  river  Tensift,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  tL  *  | 
feet  high,  with  square  turrets  at  everv  fifty 

walls  are  near  six  milea  in  circuit  but  tne  ar«a 

far  fh>m  being  covered  with  buildings,  there  being' . 

largo  gardens  and  open  spaces.  The  streeU  ar«  namiw  «[ 
iiregular.  and  in  many  cases,  as  in  Fez  and  Mekino,  v- 

by  arches  and  gates.    Several  open  placvs.  w^   • 
oOled  aquaresi  are  used  9a  market-pUcm.     "X^ 
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houses,  vhick  are  only  of  one  story,  have  fiat  roofs  and 
terraces,  like  those  of  Spain,  and  the  rooms  open  into  a 
court,  which  is  sometimes  surrounded  hy  arcades  and  em- 
bellished by  a  fountain.  The  houses  have  no  windows,  no 
fiie-piace,  and  no  furniture,  except  a  cushion  or  two.  Large 
aqueducts,  which  convey  the  walcr  of  tbe  river  Tensift  to  the 
ciiy,  surround  it,  and  some  of  them  are  ten  or  twelve  feet 
deep.  They  are  continued  southward  towards  the  Alias,  in 
some  place  to  a  distance  of  20  miles.  These  aqueducts 
supply  the  fountains  with  water :  the  fountains  are  numer- 
ous.  and  some  of  them  have  traces  of  delicate  sculpture. 
On  the  south  of  the  town,  but  without  the  walls,  is  the  im- 
perial palace :  a  wall  of  a  quadrangular  form,  enclosing  a 
space  about  1500  yards  long  by  600  wide,  is  equal  in 
titrength  and  height  to  the  walls  of  the  town.  The  enclosed 
space  is  divided  into  squares,  laid  out  in  gardens,  round 
which  are  detached  pavilions,  forming  the  imperial  resi- 
dences. The  tloors  of  the  rooms  are  tessellated  with  various 
coloured  tiles,  but  otherwise  they  are  plain,  the  furniture 
consisting  of  a  mat,  a  small  carpet  at  one  end,  and  some 
cushions.  There  are  nineteen  mosques,  two  colleges  or  me- 
drasses,  and  one  hospital  in  this  town.  The  principal 
mosque,  £1  Kontubla,  is  distinguished  by  a  lofty  tower,  220 
feet  high,  a  master-piece  of  Arabic  architecture.  The 
bazaar,  or  kaisserio,  is  a  lon^  range  of  shops,  covered  in  and 
divided  into  compartments,  in  which  the  productions  of  the 
agricultural  and  manufacturing  industry  of  the  country,  as 
Well  as  goods  from  China,  India,  and  England,  are  exposed 
for  sale.  There  are  some  manufactures ;  the  tanneries  of 
Marocco  have  been  already  mentioned.  Capt.  Washington 
states  that  the  population  cannot  exceed  100,000,  and  is 
perhaps  not  above  80,000,  including  5000  Jews;  Graberg 
aligns  it  only  50,000  inhabitants.  Plague  and  famine  have 
reduced  a  population  which  was  formerly  much  greater. 

In  the  province  of  Sus-el-acs&  is  Tarudant,  once  the 
capital  of  a  separate  kingdom,  about  60  miles  from  the  sea- 
port of  Agadir  or  S.  Cruz.  It  is  built  in  the  middle  of  an 
extensive  plain,  and  its  walls,  which  are  now  io  a  ruinous 
siaie,  are  very  extensive.  The  houses  are  low  and  built  of 
earth,  and  each  of  them  is  surrounded  by  a  garden  and 
wall,  so  that  the  place  rather  resembles  a  well  peopled 
country,  than  a  town.  The  inhabitants  are  industrious,  and 
the  woollen  dresses  and  marocco  leather  made  here  are 
much  esteemed ;  copper  and  saltpetre  are  abundant  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  copper  is 
made  into  domestic  utensils  in  this  town.  The  population 
is  22,UU0  (Graberg). 

In  this  province  are  also  the  towns  of  Tedsi,  with  15,000 
industrious  inhabitants  (Graberg),  and  Tagavost,  which  is 
said  to  be  more  populous.  Farther  to  tbe  south-west,  near 
the  banks  of  the  river  Draha,  is  the  village  of  Nun,  50 
miles  from  the  sea,  with  2000  inhabitants.  It  is  one  of 
the  points  from  which  the  caravans  depart  for  Sudan. 

On  the  southern  declivity  of  Mount  Atlas  are  Tafilet  and 
Tatta,  two  other  places  from  which  the  caravans  start  on 
their  route  to  Sudan.  The  former  is  said  to  he  a  consider- 
able place,  with  10,000  inhabitants  (Graberg),  but  Cailli6  in 
traversing  this  country  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  any  town 
of  this  name. 

Education. — ^The  Moors  send  their  children  to  school  at 
the  age  of  six  years.  The  elementary  schools,  which  are 
very  numerous,  both  in  the  towns  and  in  the  country,  are 
either  private  or  public  establishments.  The  former  are 
called  mesid,  or  mekiib,  and  the  latter  jamd.  In  these 
schools  reading,  writing,  and  correct  pronunciation  are 
taught;  the  children  also  learn  by  heart  some  passages  of 
the  Koran.  The  method  of  teaching  resembles  in  some 
respect  that  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  which  seems  to  have 
been  usckI  in  the  East  from  a  very  early  time.  In  a  few 
schools,  established  for  girls,  they  teach  reading  and  writ- 
ing, and  some  things  which  are  connected  with  domestic 
economy.  Boys  sometimes  remain  in  these  schools,  until 
they  know  the  whole  of  the  Koran  by  heart,  when  they 
pass  for  their  further  education  into  the  higher  schools,  called 
in  the  singular  mudersa,  and  in  the  plural  mudarii,  where 
they  are  prepared  for  the  university  of  Fez,  called  Dar-el-i'lm 
(or  the  House  of  Science),  or  other  colleges.  In  the  col- 
leges they  arc  instructed  in  grammar,  theology,  logic,  rhe- 
toric, poetry,  arithmetic,  geometry,  astrology,  and  medicine. 
The  commentaries  and  traditions  relating  to  the  Koran, 
the  laws,  legal  procedure,  and  all  the  formalities  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  courts,  are  also  explained.  There  are  three 
degrees ;  students  called  /o/e^  doctors  called /"AfA,  and  wise 


men  a'lem,  in  the  nlural  o^kana.  As  there  are  no  pnnting 
establishments,  calligraphy,  called  gedvel,  is  enumerated 
among  the  sciences. 

Commerce, — ^The  Moghrebins  carry  on  a  very  active  com- 
merce with  Sudan  or  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  with  Egypt 
and  Arabia  by  caravans,  and  with  several  parts  of  Europe 
by  sea.  The  caravans,  when  they  set  out  from  the  commer- 
cial towns  of  Tetuan,  Fez,  Marocco,  and  l^aftlet,  generally 
consist  of  about  150  persons  and  1000  or  1500  camels,  and 
are  then  called  cafllas  ;  but  when  they  have  united  at  Tatta 
or  Akka,  on  the  Draha  river,  the  point  where  they  enter  the 
desert,  they  consist  of  about  500  or  600  persons,  with  16,000 
and  even  20,000  camels.  Towards  the  southern  border  of 
the  desert  they  come  to  the  oases  of  Touadenni  and  £1 
A*rauan,  where  there  are  immense  deposits  of  rock-salt,  of 
which  they  buy  large  quantities  for  the  market  of  Sudan. 
From  Timbuctoo,  as  a  central  point,  the  merchants  traverse 
the  adjacent  countries,  exchanging  their  goods  for  those 
of  Sudan.  They  import  into  these  countries  rock-salt» 
woollen  cloth  and  dresses,  scarfs,  tobacco,  Turkish  daggers^ 
and  blue  cloth,  and  take  in  rettim  ivory,  rhinoceros'  horns* 
incense,  gold  in  bars  and  powder,  ostrich  feathers,  gum- 
arabic,  cotton,  assafoBtida,  indigo,  and  slaves.  Graberg 
estimates  the  annual  value  of  the  exported  goods  at  one 
million  of  Spanish  dollars,  and  that  of  the  returns  at  ten 
times  that  sum ;  two-thirds  of  the  imports  are  again  ex  • 
ported  to  Algiers  and  Tunis. 

The  caravans  which  go  to  Mecca  are  chiefly  composed  of 
pilgrims,  and  are  much  more  numerous.  They  depart  only 
once  in  the  year,  and  follow  two  routes.  The  northern  leadls 
from  Fez  through  Teza  over  the  Lesser  Atlas,  traversing 
the  northern  districts  of  Algiers  andTripoli,  in  which  latter 
country  it  may  be  said  to  terminate  at  Kairoan.  Hence  it 
passes  southward  through  Gadamis  and  Fezzan  to  Alexan- 
dria and  Kahira,  and  ultimately  to  Mecca.  The  southern 
road  passes  from  Marocco  to  Tefoa,  and  thence  through  the 
southern  districts  of  Algiers  and  Tunis  to  Gadamis  and 
Fezzan,  whence  it  leads  to  Alexandria  and  Mecca.  Indiso» 
cochineal,  ostrich-feathers,  skins,  and  leather,  with  the 
woollen  articles  manufactured  in  Fez,  Tefza,  and  Tafilet» 
are  exported  by  these  caravans,  and  they  import  the  cotton 
and  silk  goods  of  India,  some  Persian  silk-stuffs,  rose-oil. 
amber,  musk,  balsam,  and  spices,  but  particularly  cotton, 
wool,  and  raw  silk.  The  raw  silk  is  chiefly  purchased  at 
Kahira,  and  Graberg  thinks  that  the  annual  transactions 
of  the  caravans  in  that  town  amount  to  two  millions  of 
Spanish  dollars. 

European  vessels  visit  the  harbours  of  Tetuan,  RabatC, 
Satfi,  and  Mogadore,  and  export  the  produce  of  the  empire 
to  Italy,  France,  Spain,  England,  and  Holland.  The  prin- 
cipal goods  exported  are: — wool  of  good  quality,  which  goes 
principally  to  Genoa,  Marseille,  and  Holland ;  wax,  to  Leg- 
horn, Marseille,  Cadiz,  Lisbon,  and  London;  hides  of  cattle 
and  camels,  to  Leghorn,  Marseille,  and  London;  gum- 
arabic,  which  is  inferior  to  that  brought  from  the  Senegal^ 
mostly  to  London  and  Holland ;  copper,  to  Holland ;  bitter 
and  some  sweet  almonds,  from  Mogadore  to  Holland ;  goat- 
skins, especially  those  brought  from  Tafilet,  to  England ; 
oil,  made  of  the  fruits  of  the  elceodendron  argan,  or  argan- 
oil  (Graberg),  and  also  olive-oil ;  archil ;  ivory,  especially  to- 
Holland;  ostrich-feathers,  white  and  grey,  to  England;  dates* 
to  England  and  Lisbon ;  and  com,  to  all  places  where  its. 
exportation  is  permitted.  Among  the  leas  important  articles, 
are  some  manufactured  in  the  empire,  as  scarfs  of  wool  andl 
silk,  red  or  yellow  marocco  leather  sUppers  and  shoes*, 
the  black  cloaks  of  Tarudant,  and  the  shawls  of  Fez  and. 
Tefza. 

Among  the  goods  which  are  imported,  the  cotton- cloths; 
brought  from  the  East  Indies  and  from  England  constitute 
by  far  the  most  important  articles.  There  are  also  imported 
different  kinds  of  woollen  stuffs ;  raw  silk  and  silk  stuffs ;; 
colonial  merchandise,  especially  sugar,  pepper,  and  ginger  ; 
very  little  coffee  is  used,  but  much  tea ;  opium,  arsenic^ 
mastich,  cochineal,  alum,  bar-iron  from  England;  steel 
from  England  and  Trieste ;  iron-wire,  tin  and  nails,  corals* 
looking-glasses,  knives,  cotton,  brimstone,  earthenware,  and 
glass,  in  1831  the  number  of  vessels  which  entered  th» 
seaports  was  sixty-four,  and  the  tonnage  3870  tons.  In  the 
same  year  ninety-four  vessels  left  the  ports,  with  a  tonnage 
of  5849  tons.  The  imports  were  valued  at  172,000/.,  and 
the  exports  at  somewhat  more  than  131,000/. 

Government, —DsLQ  goverment  is  absolutely  despotic,  even 

more  so  Uian  in  the  Turkish  empire :  the  people  are  much 
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oppressed,  and  the  Christian  merchants  exposed  to  great 
loftses  by  capricious  ordinances. 

(Graberg  of  Hemso,  Specchio  Oto^afico  e  Statigtico 
deir  Impero  di  Marocco ;  Jackson's  History  qf  Morocco 
and  Shabeeny ;  Washinr^ori,  in  the  London  Geofrrctphical 
Journal ;  Lorapriere's  Tour  from  Gibraltar  to  Tangier, 
&c.;  Cei\\\i6*»  TraveU  through  Central  Africa,  Sic;  and 
Semple's  Second  Tour  in  Spain,  &c.) 

MARONITES,  the  name  of  a  community  of  Christians 
belonpng  to  the  Western  or  Roman  church,  and  living  on 
Mount  Lebanon.  They  are  neighbours  of,  and  allied  to, 
and  in  some  places  mixed  with  the  Druses,  and,- like  them, 
independent,  in  great  measure,  of  the  Turkish  power.  The 
Maronites  occupy  the  valleys  and  fastnepses  of  the  princroal 
ridge  of  Lebanon  cast  of  Beyroot  and  Tripoli,  and  they 
extend  inland  as  for  as  the  Bekaa,  or  plain  between  the 
Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  where  they  are  mixed  with  the 
Druses,  though  they  do  not  intermarry  with  them.  The 
town  of  Zhakl6,  m  the  valley  of  Bckaa,  contains  between 
ten  and  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  chiefly  Maronites. 
There  are  also  many  Maronites  at  Beyroot  and  IVinoli ;  but 
the  tract  of  country  in  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  Maro- 
nites reside  is  called  Kesrouan.  It  extends  along  the  ridge 
of  Libanus  from  the  Nahr  el  Kelb.  a  stream  which  enters 
the  sea  12  miles  north  of  Beyroot,  to  the  Nahr  el  Kebir. 
which  enters  the  sea  north  of  Tripoli,  near  the  island  of 
Ruad,  the  antient  Aradus,  on  which  side  the  Maronites 
border  on  the  Nosairis,  or  Ansarieh,  who  extend  to  the 
northward  towards  I^takieh,  and  the  Ismaelians,  who  live 
ftrthcr  inland  near  the  banks  of  theOrontes.  [Ismaelites.] 
To  the  eastward  the  Maronites  have  for  neighbours  the 
Mutual  is,  a  tribe  of  independent  Moslems,  of  the  sect  of 
Ali,  who  live  under  their  own  emir,  and  occupy  the  bclad  or 
district  of  Baalbek  and  part  of  the  Anti-Libanus ;  and  on 
the  south  they  border  on  the  territory  of  the  Druses,  with 
whom  they  form  one  political  body,  being  subject  to  the 
Emir  Beschir  [Druses],  in  so  far  as  they  join  him  when  he 
calls  them  to  arms  for  the  common  defence,  and  pay  him 
their  share  of  the  tribute,  which  the  emir  paid  formerly  to 
the  Porte,  and  now  pays  to  the  pasha  of  Egypt  But  in 
their  internal  concerns  the  Maronites  are  governed  by  their 
own  sheiks,  of  whom  there  is  one  in  every  village,  from 
whose  decbion  there  is  an  appeal  to  the  bishops,  who  have 
great  authority;  and  in  some  cases  to  the  emir  of  the 
Druses,  and  his  divan,  or  council.  The  clergy  are  very 
numerous ;  the  secular  parish  clergy  are  married,  as  in  the 
Greek  church ;  but  the  regular  clergy,  who  are  said  to  amount 
to  20,000,  and  are  distributed  among  about  200  convents, 
follow  the  rule  of  St  Anthonv,  and  are  bound  by  vows  of 
chastity  and  obedience.  The  Maronite  monks  are  not  idle ; 
they  cultivate  the  land  belonging  to  their  convents,  and  live 
by  its  produce.  Every  convent  is  a  farm  The  convents 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops,  of  whom  there  is 
one  in  every  largo  village.  The  bishops  are  under  the 
obligation  of  celibacy.  The  bishops  collectively  elect  the 
patriarch,  who  is  confirmed  by  the  pope,  and  who  resides  at 
the  convent  ofKanobin,  in  a  valley  of  the  Libanus,  south-east 
of  Tripoli,  where  there  is  a  printing-press,  which  furnishes 
the  elementary  books  for  the  use  of  the  Maronite  schools. 
Not  far  fh)m  Kanobin  is  the  large  \illage  of  Eden,  ten 
miles  above  which,  and  high  up  the  Libanus,  is  the  famed 
clump  of  old  cedars,  called  the '  Cedars  of  Solomon,'  of  large 
dimensions,  but  now  reduced  to  seven  in  number  (Lamar- 
tine,  Voyage  en  Orient;  Richardson),  not  including  the 
younger  and  smaller  ones.  Dr.  Richardson  measured  the 
trunk  of  one  of  the  old  trees,  and  found  it  32  feet  in  circum- 
ference. The  whole  clump  of  old  and  young  trees  may  be 
walked  round  in  about  half  an  hour.  Old  cedars  are  not 
found  in  any  other  part  of  Libanus. 

At  the  opposite  or  southern  extremity  of  the  Kesrouan  is 
the  handsome  convent  of  Antoura,  which  is  the  residence 
of  the  papal  legato  and  of  some  European  missionaries. 
Near  it  is  a  convent  of  Maronite  nuns. 

The  Maronites  derive  their  name  from  a  monk  of  the 
name  of  Maro,  who,  in  the  fiAh  century,  collected  a  number 
of  followers,  and  founded  several  convents  in  these  moun- 
tain;*.  When  the  Monotbelite  heresy  prevailed  in  the  East 
in  the  seventh  century,  and  was  favoured  by  the  court  of 
Omstaniinople,  many  Christians  who  did  not  embrace  its 
tenets  took  refuge  in  the  foiitnesses  of  Libanus,  around  the 
convents,  and  thus  the  name  of  Maronites  was  assumed  by 
the  iM>pulation  of  the  mountains.  This  is  the  account  uf 
the  Maronites  themselves:  others  pretend  that  the  Maro- 


nites  were  Monothelites,  who  took  raftig*  ia  th* 
after  the  emperor  Aaastasias  IL  bad  ooodemoed  aal  p*. 
scribed  their  sect  in  the  beginning  of  tbe  eic^k  rvntvr 
[EtrrrcHiANs.]  Joseph  Simonius  Ajnemani.  and  bn  trgnd 
Ambarach,  better  kitown  as  Fath^  Benwfetti.  hare  A*flpjdri 
the  Maronites  fh>m  the  charge  of  MonotbelitSm  AsWir^ 
translated  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin  tbe  work  al  Steyhn^ 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  concerning  the  origin  and  tbe  litau 
of  the  Maronites.  In  1 736,  at  m  great  cjood  bdd  as  Ma?> 
hanna,  the  Maronite  church  fbrmaHy  acknovUdnd  fbi 
canons  of  the  Council  of  Trent  but  they  rvtaiiMd  tbe  bmb 
in  the  Syriac  language  and  the  marriage  of  priota.  Brfini 
that  time  they  received  the  sacrament  niner  bo(b  Ibraa, 
as  in  the  Greek  church.  At  masa  tin  priest  tBrea  lovtfds 
the  congregation  and  reads  tbe  gospel  of  tbe  day  m  Arakr, 
which  is  the  vulgar  tongue. 

The  Maronite  population  is  said  to  be  above  t^M^  m- 
dividuals,  and  to  contain  between  thirty  and  forty  tboiMN 
men  fit  for  military  service.  Every  Maronite  a  aroMd,  aB4 
they  are  all  soldiers  in  case  of  need.  Vulney  rwkiawl 
them,  in  1784,  at  120,000,  but  the  popolaUoa  bM  bcm 
rapidly  increasing  since  that  time.  Tbeir  faux^nsfv  m 
Arabic,  and  by  their  appearance  and  babits  tbty  bc&oDx  to 
the  Arabmn  race.  They  are  a  fine-looking  p«op^*  W^ 
spirited,  civil  and  hospitable,  especially  tcm-anb  FTnTpim 
travellers,  and  perfectly  honest.  Robbery  end  oib«r  %e% 
of  violence  are  hardly  known  among  tbem.  They  m 
altogether  an  interesting  race,  faU  of  vi|(our.  and  yi'V^iyi 
destined  with  the  Druses  to  act  an  important  part  m  tht 
future  vicissitudes  of  Sy'ria.  (Jowett,  Light.  Lamartat^ 
and  other  travellers  in  Syria.) 

There  is  at  Rome,  on  the  Quirinal  Mount,  a  eonvvnt  of 
Maronite  monks,  who  perform  the  serrice  of  tbe  aaas  m 
the  Syriac  language,  according  to  the  litar^  of  tbctr  coun- 
try. This  church  was  fbtmded  by  Pope  Gr^gor}  Xlll  *  an^ 
is  dedicated  to  St.  John.  The  monastery  serrea  as  a  enOcfs 
for  young  Maronites  who  come  to  Rome  to  study  anl  take 
orders,  aAer  which  they  return  to  their  own  country.  It  m 
one  of  those  exotic  colonies  which  give  a  pecottar  inlorcst  ta 
the  city  of  Rome. 

The  ceremonies  of  these  Manmites  of  Rome  on  frot 
festivals,  then:  chanting  in  Syriac,  and  tbeir  curious  mom*- 
cal  instruments,  are  described  by  tbe  Abb^  lUcbnxd,  m  b« 

•  Voyage  en  Italic.' 

MAROONS.    [jAVAtCA.] 

MAROT.  CLE^MENT,  bom  at  Cabors  in  U>i.  mtetU 
the  service  of  the  duchess  of  Alen^on  aa  page.  Be  afWr> 
wards  followed  Francis  I.  to  Italy,  and  was  woimdcd  a>4 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  On  bit  rvten  u 
France  he  wrote  poetry  for  Diana  of  Poitiers  tbe  kify*s 
mistress,  who  showed  him  favour;  but  bavio^  uinuioad  Vm 
much  upon  his  f\&miUarity  with  her,  she  discarded  ijs,  msil 
he  was  soon  after  put  in  prison,  through  bcr  agvorr  m  %~mt 
have  believed,  in  1 525.  During  his  imprisonnirat  far  wiu* 
his  '  Enfer,*  a  satire  against  the  lawyeri,  and  be  rev««4  b» 

*  Roman  do  la  Rose.'  When  Francis  L  ivtumed  frrm  t&» 
Spanish  captivity,  Marot  was  released,  and  re-appeai-d  si 
court,  Margaret,  queen  of  Navarre,  was  mm^  ficaMd 
with  him ;  but  as  usual  his  vanity  made  btm  ton  iiiiMia  y 
tuous,  and  he  fell  into  disgrace.  He  then  tunani  CaW-^at. 
and  went  to  Geneva;  but  soon  finding  himself  in  u  aLmo^ 
sphere  little  suited  to  him,  he  returned  to  Lyea.  alijurod 
Calvinism,  and  served  again  under  Francis  L  in  tbe  ltal«K 
campaign  of  1535.  Some  years  afterwards  ba  pubWbe^  a 
French  version  of  part  of  the  Psalms,  wbidi  «««  rt^  «&i 
pleasure,  but  the  Sorbonne  condemned  iu  and  Hn^  tjok 
refuge  at  Turin,  where  he  died  in  poverty  m  1&44.  Ba 
wrote  epistles  inverse,  elesies,  satires,  lialiad^  inniwn^ 
and  epigrams.  His  style  has  the  aimplicit>*  at  bn  af«, 
united  with  grace  and  poetical  fancy,  lie  Ufi  %  aatscai 
son,  Michel  Marot,  who  was  also  a  poet.  Tbe  varla  ti 
both  father  and  son  were  published  Cogeibcr  at  lJf^m  a 
4vols.4to.,  1731. 

MARPURG.    [Marbitio.] 

MARPURG,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELH,  a  ««T  «Ki- 
nent  writer  on  the  theory  of  music,  vas  bum  ia  ITIa,  at 
Sechausen  in  Prussia.  According  to  M.  FayolW  l#  ms  a 
counsellor  of  war  to  Frederick  II.  of  Pnaa«a«  but  bia  irwni 
Gerbor  says  that  he  was  secretary  to  otM  uf  tb*t  kii^*s  ^ 
nisters;  both  however  agree  that  he  laUeriy  beld  tbr  «Ab 
of  director  of  the  lotteries  at  BerUn.  Little  naur*  is  \  fcw 
of  his  personal  history  than  that  early  in  lifr  be  paavC  a 
considerable  time  in  Paris^-which  probably  led  to  k«  mit^ 
Digitized  by  ^.JMKjyjwis^ 
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tion  of  the  theory  of  Rameau,  though  he  was  hy  no  means 
a  slave  to  it — that  his  learning  was  considerahle,  his  industry 
indefatigahle»  his  morals  exemplary,  and  bis  manners  en- 
ga^g.  In  1 793  M.  Gerber  spent  some  weeks  with  him 
at  Berlin;  he  then  possessed  all  the  vivacity  of  youth*  and 
his  conversation  was  witty  and  agreeable.  Shortly  after 
this  he  began  to  show  symptoms  of  mental  as  well  as  bodily 
decay,  and  died  early  in  1795. 

Msrpurg  is  one  of  the  most  estimable  didactic  writers  on 
the  subject  of  music  that  Germany  has  produced.  To  a 
profound  knowledge  of  its  principles  (says  his  French  bio- 
grapher) he  joined  a  correct  j^udgment  and  a  reGlued  taste. 
*  He  was,  perhaps,'  Dr.  Burney  remark:^,  '  the  first  German 
theorist  wlio  could  patiently  be  read  by  persons  of  taste,  so 
addicted  were  former  writers  to  prolixity  and  pedantry.' 
Amonff  his  works  are  two  which  claim  particular  notice, 
his  'Manual  of  Harmony  and  Composition'  {Handbuch 
bey  dem  General-bass,  &c.),  and  his  '  Trait6  de  la  Fugue  et 
du  Contrepoint.'  The  fir^  is  exceedingly  methodical  and 
clear,  and  may  be  considered  as  a  musical  E  ucUd.  The  second 
would  be  the  best  and  most  complete  treatise  on  fugue  and 
canon  that  has  ever  appeared,were  it  not  lamentably  deficient 
in  method  and  arrangement,  and  also  too  much  aevoted  to 
instrumental  music,  to  the  exclusion  of  that  of  the  vocal 
kind.  But  in  a  new  edition  of  this,  ^  Cboron  has  remedied 
much  of  the  evil  of  which  there  was  such  ample  reason  to 
complain. 

Marpurg  was  author  also  of  many  other  works,  all  of 
them  possessing  more  or  less  merit,  a  full  and  descriptive 
list  of  which  is  given  in  Gerber's  '  Lexicon,'  and  in  the 
French  Dictionary  which  has  suppUed  part  of  the  fore- 
going notice.  

MARQUE.  LETTRES  DE.  [Privatebrinq.] 
MARQUESAS  JSLANDS  were  so  called  in  honour  of 
the  Marquis  Mendo9a  de  Canete,  by  Mendaiia  de  Nevra, 
whj>  discovered  them  in  1^95  ;  others  call  them  the  Man- 
dana  Archipelago.  They  are  situated  in  the  Pacific,  and 
extend  about  2U0  miles  in  a  north-west  and  southeast  di- 
rection, between  10"  30'  and  T"  &0'  S.  lat.,  and  139*'  and 
141**  W.  long.  A  wide  channel  divides  them  into  two 
groups,  of  which  the  south-eastern  contains  five  and  the 
north-western  eight  islands.  The  latter,  having  been  dis- 
covered by  the  Americans  in  1797,  are  also  called  Wash- 
ington's Islands. 

The  largest  islands  of  the  southern  group  are  Santa  Domi- 
nica, or  Uiwaoa,  Santa  Christina,  or  Tahuata,  and  Hood's 
Island,  or  Tiboa.  They  are  about  10  miles  long  from  south- 
south-west  to  north- north -east.  The  principal  islands  of 
the  northern  group  are,  Noukahivah,  or  Nouhivah,  Uabuga, 
and  Uapoa,  or  Roapoa.  Noukahivah,  the  largest,  is  nearly 
20  miles  long  from  south-east  to  north-west,  and  70  miles 
in  circumference. 

An  elevated  ridge  of  rocky  mountains  traverses  each 
island  lengthways,  and  in  the  larger  one  nses  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  2000  or  3000  feet.  Tlie  mountains  have  on  both 
sides  high  offsets,  which  extend  to  the  shores  of  the  sea>  and 
thus  divide  the  low  land  along  the  shores  into  valleys, 
which  have  no  communication  with  one  another  except 
moross  the  highlands  that  separate  them.  The  mountains 
in  the  interior  are  mostly  bare,  rugged,  and  inaccessi- 
ble. The  coast  is  rocky,  abrupt,  and  beaten  by  a  surf; 
no  coral  reef  encircles  or  protects  the  islands,  though  the 
detritus  of  coral  is  abundant  on  the  beach.  Noukahivah  is  of 
Toloanio  origin,  which  may  lie  the  case  with  the  rest  also. 
The  soil  is  rich ;  in  the  valleys  it  is  clay,  mixed  with  vegetable 
mould,  but  on  the  lower  declivities  of  the  hills  it  is  thin,  and 
covered  by  coarse  grass  in  tuits.  There  are  numerous  har- 
bours, and  many  of  them  very  safe,  as  Resolution  Bay,  on 
Tahuata;  and  the  three  harbours,  Anna  Maria,  or  Tayo- 
Hoae,  Cho-ome,  or  Comptroller's  Bay,  and  Hapoa,  or  Tshit- 
thagoff,  on  Noukahivah. 

The  climate  is  rather  warm.  The  thermometer  seldom 
descends  below  64*  or  68°.  In  May  it  ranges  between  72** 
and  77^  and  in  June  about  80^  Winter  is  characterised 
by  abundant  showers  of  rain.  Sometimes  however  not  a 
drop  of  rain  falls  for  nine  or  ten  months,  the  consequence  of 
which  is  famine.  The  prevailing  wind  is  the  eastern  trade- 
wind,  which  blows  strongest  in  autumn.  The  south-west 
vrind  prevails  in  winter,  and  the  north  wind  is  frequent  in 
summer.  West  and  north-west  winds  are  nearly  unknown. 
Thunder-storms  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  climate  is 
very  healthy,  and  diseases  are  rare.  The  fruit-trees  are 
chiefly  the  cocoa-nut*  bread-fruit,  and  papaw  {Carica  po' 


paya).  The  inhabitants  also  cultivate  bananas,  plantains, 
sweet- potatoes,  and  tare  (Caladium  sagittifdlium).  From 
the  bark  of  the  mulberry- tree  {Morttspapyrtfera)  they  make 
tlieir  garments.  The  wild  cotton  is  superior  to  that  which 
is  cultivated  in  some  other  islands,  and  the  sugar-cane  is 
abundant,  large  in  growth,  and  of  excellent  quality.  To- 
bacco is  extensively  cultivated.  There  are  no  animals 
except  hogs  and  rats.  Fish  is  abundant,  ^d  constitutes  one 
of  the  most  common  articles  of  food. 

The  inhabitants  belong  to  the  same  race  that  peopled 
the  Society  and  Sandwich  Islands,  of  which  their  language 
and  bodily  conformation  offer  undoubted  proof.  Their  com- 
plexion is  of  a  dark  copper,  but  the  women  are  much  lighter 
than  the  men.  Many  of  the  navigators  speak  of  their  figure 
in  terms  of  admiration,  and  consider  them  as  perfect  models 
of  symmetry.  Langsdorf  states  that  the  measures  taken  on 
the  bodv  of  one  of  their  chiefs  agreed  exactly  with  those 
of  the  Apollo  Belvedere.  Later  travellers  do  not  confirm 
such  statements,  and  it  seems  that  the  di (Terence  between 
individuals  is  greater  here  than  in  most  other  countries,  and 
that  the  men  varv  in  height  between  four  feet  ten  inches  and 
six  ieet.  They  have  carried  the  art  of  tatooiug  the  body  to 
a  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  any  nation,  the  bodies  of 
distinguished  persons  being  covered  all  over  with  regular 
figures  of  a  very  tasteful  pattern.  The  people  are  canni- 
bals. They  eat  both  the  bodies  of  their  enemies,  who  are 
killed  in  battle,  and  also  other  persons,  at  the  instigation  of 
their  priests,  or  rather  sorcerers.  In  time  of  famine,  which 
occasionally  happens,  women  and  children  are  killed  fur 
food.  They  have  chiefs,  but  they  are  without  autho- 
rity. Their  sorcerers  have  acc^uired  a  great  inUuence  over 
them,  as  they  believe  in  spints,  who  punish  those  who 
transgress  what  has  been  determined  by  the  sorcerers.  They 
have  always  shown  themselves  very  friendly  towards  Euro- 

Eeans,  but  the  missionaries  who  have  been  among  them 
ave  not  been  successful  in  their  labours. 

(Cook's  Second  Voyage ;  Krusenstern's  Voyage;  Langs- 
dorfs  Voyages  and  Travels  invariotis  Parts  of  the  JVorld; 
Waldegrave  ai^  Bennett,  in  London  Geugr.  Journal^  vols, 
iii.  and  vii.) 

MARQUIS,  a  title  of  honour  used  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent.  Persons  who  have  this  title  in  England  are 
the  second  in  the  five  orders  of  English  nobility.  The  dukes 
only  are  above  them.  In  parliament  all  peers  have  the 
same  privileges,  hy  whatever  title  they  are  known.  Mar- 
quises in  England  have  this  privilege  above  earls,  that  their 
younger  sons  are  addressed  as  '  my  lord,'  as  Lord  Henry 
Petty,  Lord  John  Thynne. 

Ail  titles  of  honour  seem  to  have  been  originally  the  names 
of  important  offices,  or  to  have  denoted  persons  invested 
with  a  peculiar  political  character.  Marquis  is  generally 
supposed,  as  we  think  justly,  though  other  origins  have 
been  suggested,  to  have  designated  originally  persons  who 
had  the  care  of  the  marches  of  a  country.  [Marches.] 
In  Germany  the  corresponding  term  is  f»arA^r^(margrave), 
which  seems  to  be  '  lord  of  the  marches.' 

There  were  no  English  marquises  before  the  reign  of 
Richard  IL  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IH.  a  foreign  marquis, 
the  marquis  of  Juliers,  was  made  an  English  peer  with  the 
title  of  earl  of  Cambridse,  and  this  circumstance  nrobably 
suggested  to  King  Richard  the  introduction  of  this  new 
order  of  nobility.  The  person  on  whom  it  was  conferred 
was  his  great  favourite  Robert  de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  who 
was  created  duke  of  Ireland  and  marquis  of  publin  in  1386. 
But  the  title  had  no  long  continuance  in  him,  for  three 
years  after  he  was  attainted  and  his  honours  forfeited. 

In  1397  one  of  the  illegitimate  sons  of  John  of  Gaunt 
was  created  marquis  of  Dorset,  but  he  was  soon  deprived 
of  the  title,  and  his  son  had  only  the  earldom  of  Somerset. 
The  title  of  marquis  of  Dorset  was  however  revived  in  the 
same  family  in  1 443,  when  also  William  de  la  Pole  was 
made  marquis  of  Suffolk. 

In  1470  John  Nevil,  earl  of  Northumberland,  brother  to 
Richard  Nevil,  earl  of  Warwick,  the  king-maker,  was  made 
marquis  Montacute,  but  he  was  soon  after  slain  at  the 
battle  of  Barnet,  and  the  title  became  lost. 

In  1475  Thomas  Grey,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  son  to  the 
queen  of  King  Edward  IV.  by  her  former  husband,  was 
made  marquis  of  Dorset;  and  in  1489  Maurice  Berkeley, 
earl  of  Nottingham,  was  made  marquis  of  Berkeley.  Henry 
VIH.  made  Henry  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devonshire,  marquis 
of  Exeter ;  and  he  made  Anne  Boleyn,  a  Uttle  before  his 
marrriage  with  her,  marchioness  of  Pembroke.    William 
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P»iT,  etrl  of  Essex,  brother  of  Qaeen  Catberine  Parr,  was 
created  marquis  of  Northampton  by  King  Edward  VL; 
and  William  Powlett,  earl  of  WilUhire,  marquis  of  Win- 
chester. 

All  these  titles  had  become  extinct  in  1571,  except  that 
of  marquis  of  Winchester.  This  title  still  continues  in  the 
male  represenUtive  of  the  original  grantee,  though  for  a 
century  or  more  it  was  little  heard  of,  heing  lost  in  the 
superior  title  of  duke  of  Bolton. 

Queen  Elixabeth  made  no  newman|uis,  nor  did  King 
James  I.  till  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  when  his  great 
favourite  George  Villiers  was  created  marquis  of  Bucking- 
ham. Charles  I.  advanced  the  earls  of  Hertford,  Worcester, 
and  Newcastle  to  be  marquises  of  those  places ;  and  Henry 
Pierrepoint,  earl  of  Kingston,  was  made  marquis  of  Dor- 
chester. 

Charles  II.  advanced  the  eari  of  Halifax  to  be  marquis 
of  Hahfax  in  1682,  and  James  II.  made  the  earl  of  Powts 
marquis  of  Powis  in  1687. 

A  new  practice  in  relation  to  this  title  was  introduced  at 
the  Revolution.  Thisi  was  the  granting  of  the  title  of  mar- 
quia  as  a  second  title  when  a  dukedom  was  conferred.  Thus 
when  Schomberg  was  made  duke  of  Schombere  he  was  made 
also  marquis  of  11  arwich;  when  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury 
was  made  duke  of  Shrewsbury  he  was  also  made  marquis 
of  Alton :  and  when  the  earl  of  Bedford  was  made  duke  of 
Bedford  he  was  also  made  marquis  of  Tavistock.  There 
were  many  other  creations  of  this  kind  in  the  reign  of 
William  111.,  and  several  of  marquisates  only.  It  is  not  in- 
tended to  name  all  the  instances,  either  in  this  or  the  sub- 
sequent reigns.  Of  the  existing  dukes  eleven  have  mai^ 
Suisates  in  the  second  title,  which  is  borne  by  the  eldest  son 
urin^  the  life  of  the  father. 

The  only  marquis  who  sits  in  the  House  of  Peers  as  a 
marquis,  and  whose  title  dates  before  the  reign  of  George 
IIL,  is  the  marquis  of  Winchester.  The  other  marquises 
are  all  of  recent  creation,  though  most  of  them  are  old  peers 
under  inflsrior  titles. 

The  title  seems  not  to  have  been  known  in  Scotland 
till  1 599,  when  marquises  of  Huntley  and  Hamilton  were 
created. 

MARRIAGE  is  a  contract  by  which  a  man  and  a  woman 
enter  into  a  mutual  engagement,  in  the  form  prescribed  by 
the  laws  o(  the  country  in  which  they  reside,  to  live  to^^ether 
as  husband  and  wife  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

Marriage  is  treated  as  a  civil  contract  even  by  those 
Christians  who  res;ard  it  as  a  sacrament,  and  as  typical  of  the 
union  between  Christ  and  the  church.  The  religious  cha- 
racter of  the  transaction  does  not  attach  until  there  has 
been  a  complete  civil  contract,  binding  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  in  which  the  marriage  is  contracted. 
The  authority  of  the  sovereign  power  in  regulating  and 
prohibiting  marriages  is  thereiore  not  affected  by  the  super- 
induced religious  character. 

Among  Protestants  marriaee  has  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sacrament,  yet  in  most  Protestant  countries  the  en- 
trance into  the  marriage  state  has  continued  to  be  accom- 
panied with  religious  observances.  These  are  not  however 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  a  valid  marriage,  any  further 
than  the  sovereign  power  may  have  chosen  to  annex  them 
to,  and  incorporate  ttiem  with,  the  civil  contract. 

Af^er  the  establishment  of  Christianitv,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  scandal  of  persons  living  together  who  were  not  known 
to  be  married,  and  also  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  evi- 
dence of  marriage,  where  really  contracted,  it  became  usual 
to  make  the  marriage  promise  in  the  presence  of  the  assent- 
bled  pcwple,  and  to  obtain  at  the  same  time  the  blessing  of 
the  priest  upon  their  union,  except  when  one  of  the  parties 
had  been  married  before,  m  which  case  no  nuptial  benediction 
was  antientl^  pronounced,  the  benediction  once  received  by 
one  party  being  considered  sufficient  to  hallow  the  union  as 
to  both,  unless  bv  the  distinction  it  was  intended  to  inti- 
mate thai  second  marriages,  though  tolerated,  were  not 
sanctioned  by  the  church.  So  late  however  as  the  twelfth 
century,  in  a  decretal  epistle  of  Alexander  HI.  to  the  bishop 
of  Norwich,  the  pope  says,  *  We  understand  from  your  letter 
that  a  man  and  woman  mutually  accepted  one  another  with- 
out the  pretence  of  anv  priest,  and  without  the  observance 
of  those  solemnities  which  the  Anglican  church  is  wont  to 
observe,  and  that  before  consummation  of  this  marriage  he 
bad  contracted  marriage  with  aitother  woman,  and  con- 
summated that  marriage.  We  think  right  to  answer,  that 
if  the  man  and  the  firat  woman  accepted  one  another  de  pr». 


senti,  saying  one  to  another,  **!  acecpt  thee  ea  asaa,  ael  f 
accept  tbre  as  mine,**  although  thevonted  solrmnitiea  ew 
not  observed,  and  although  the  first  marriage  wee  eoc  oe- 
summat'd,  yet  the  woman  ought  to  be  reaiored  to  Wr  baa- 
band  ;  since  afer  such  consent  lie  neither  sbooU  neriee  J 
marry  another.* 

Private  marriages,  designated  dUmdettimt  numagea  bf 
the  clergy,  continued  to  be  valid  till  the  Cooool  o^  Tieac, 
which,  after  anathematising  those  who  sbosiU  sey  tWt 
private  marriages  theretofore  contracted  by  the  aole  enaana 
of  the  parties  were  void,  decreed,  contrary  to  the  upiniia  if 
56  prelates,  that  thenceforward  all  mamsfes  ocvc  a 
in  the  presence  of  a  priest  and  two  or  three  wit 
be  void.  This  decree,  being  considered  as  a  osi 
the  rights  of  the  sovereign  power,  which  alone  can  fteambe 
whether  anv  and  what  formalities  diall  be  lequiied  to  be 
added  to  the  consent  of  the  parties  in  order  to  < 
a  valid  marriage,  has  never  been  received  in  Fr 
some  other  Catholic  countries. 

A  marriage  was  clandestine  if  contrmcted  < 
in  public,  that  is.  in  facie  ecclesisD;  and  it  was 
ruiar  marriage  if  it  was  clandestine,  or  if.  thov^  Mt  riasH 
destine,  it  was  contracted  without  the  beoedieuaa  of  a  ftmtl 
in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  rubric,  the  intieiiwf  af 
a  priest  having  latterly  been  required  m  all  caaea.  evia 
though  one  of  the  parties  were  a  widower  or  a  wi4a«. 
Clandestinity  and  irregularitv  subjected  the  partica  Id  fc- 
clesiastical  censures,  but  did  not  affect  the  validity  of  the 
marriage. 

l*he  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent  had  no  force  ic  Eng- 
land. A  marriage  by  mere  consent  of  parties,  aatil  t£» 
passing  of  the  Marriage  Act  in  1763,  cooatituted  a  bmdia^ 
engagement ;  though  if  application  were  made  to  the  erck- 
siastical  courts  for  letters  of  adminiatrmtioii,  Iw^  under  a 
title  derived  through  such  irregular  marriage.  thuMc  r»vns 
sometimes  showed  their  resentment  of  the  irre^lancy  by 
refusing  their  assistance,  more  especially  where  the  im»- 
compliance  with  the  usual  formalilics  ooald  be  trarwd  l» 
disaffection  to  the  Established  Church.  What  the  Ibrmlitwa 
required  by  the  Church  before  the  Harriage  Acu  wate^u  ia 
now  immaterial  to  consider.  Soch  of  them  as  aie  soft  in- 
corporated into  any  of  the  Marriage  Acta,  are  ncrw  ef  ■• 
force  fur  any  purpose. 

To  constitute  a  valid  marriage,  as  well  befoce  as  siaee  ifca 
Marriage  Acts,  it  is  necessary,  1st,  that  there  aboald  be  twe 
persons  capable  of  standing  in  the  relation  of  faeshaad  and 
wife  to  each  other ;  2ndly,  that  they  should  be  vtllng  to 
stand  in  that  relation  ;  and  Srdly,  that  they  should  b 
tracted  with  one  another  to  stand  in  thai  relatva. 

1 .  The  capacity  of  standing  in  the  relatioa  of  1 
wife  implies  that  at  the  time  of  the  contract  there  sbeaH  far 
no  natural  or  le|;al  disability.  Total  and  permai 
bility  on  either  side  to  consummate  marriage  will  i 
contract  void.  Temporary  disability  from  die 
not  affect  the  validity  of  a  marria^.  Temporary  < 
from  defect  of  age  does  not  invalidate  the  niarna^  bat  k 
leaves  the  party  or  parties  at  liberty  to  avoid  or  te  tmism 
such  premature  union  on  attaining  the  ace  of  ea^^m^ 
which  for  males  is  14,  and  for  females  li.  BeCare  tbe  abe- 
lition  of  feudal  tenures,  when  the  lords  were  cstiUatf  la  ael 
the  marriages  of  their  male  and  female  waid^  ahm^mm 
marriages  were  very  common,  fathers  being  aaiiuaa  to  ww» 
vent  wives  and  husbands  from  being  forrtd  vpnn  ibiu 
children  after  their  death,  and  lords  being  eager,  titkrr  la 
secure  the  prize  for  their  own  fbmily,  or  to  realise  the  \ 
resulting  from  a  sale.  A  person  who  is  alrendi 
under  a  legal  disability  to  contract  a  second  mairi 
the  first  wife  or  husband  is  alive;  and  although  < 
have  been  the  strongest  grounds  for  believing  tbat  tbe  tfft 
wife  or  husband  was  dead,  the  children  of  the  aeoood  mar- 
riage would  not  ill  England  derive  any  benefit  ttrmm  tkr  ^ 
sence  of  moral  guilt  in  their  parents,  though  in  FVmace  sad 
some  other  roGutries  the  issue  of  marriagea  so  coat: 
boni  fide,  are  treated  with  greater  indult^enceu 

Near  consanguinity  or  reUtionship  in  blood  ia  a  1  ^ 
pediment  to  marriage.  The  degree  of  neameaa  wb^i j 
disable  parties  from  uniting  in  marriage  varsas  in  i 
countries,  and  has  varied  at  different  periods  in  ou 
This  impediment  is  founded  not  only  npoo  tbe 
but  upon  tne  physical  constitution  of  man.  The  pwty  ^f 
domestic  intercourse,  the  sanctity  of  aflbetion  wtib  «1ub4 
the  fkmily  circle  is  now  united,  would  be  at  an  end  if  w^ 
trimonial  connexions  oould  be  formed  amonf  tm  tnaMhan ; 
uigitized  by  x^J^^^J^iv^ 
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and  even  v/lxh  the  present  restrictions  intermarriages  in 
iamilies  are  firequently  productive. of  the  most  ii^urious 
consequences  in  respect  of  mental  and  bodily  health. 

Affinity  or  relationship  by  marriage  is  an  impediment 
arising  out  of  moral  considerations  alone.  The  extent  to 
which  this  impediment  has  been  carried  has  also  varied. 

The  impediment  to  marriage  arising  out  of  consanguinity 
applies  in  the  same  degree  to  illegitimate  as  to  legitimate 
relations,  and  the  impediment  resulting  from  affinity  it 
created  by  illicit  connexion  as  well  as  by  marriage.  The 
Council  of  Trent  restricted  the  impediment  of  affinity  aris- 
ing out  of  illicit  connexion  to  the  second  degree. 

2.  Each  party  must  have  the  will  to  contract  marriage 
with  the  other.  An  idiot  therefore,  who  cannot  understand 
the  nature  of  the  conjugal  relation,  is  incapable  of  contract* 
ing  marriage.  So  is  a  lunatic,  except  during  a  lucid  inter- 
val. But  however  absurd  it  may  appear,  children  are  pre- 
sumed to  have  sufficient  intelligence  to  understand  the  nature 
of  the  marriage  engagement  at  seven ;  and  though  the  con- 
tract is  not  absolutely  binding  upon  them  until  they  reach 
the  age  of  consent,  still  the  marriage  of  a  child  above  the 
age  of  seven  would  prevent  its  forming  a  second  marriage 
until  the  age  of  consent,  as  until  that  age  it  cannot  dissent 
from  the  first  marriage. 

3.  There  must  be  an  actual  contract  of  marriage.  This, 
at  common  law,  might  be  by  words  of  present  contract, 
which  would,  without  more,  constitute  a  perfect  marriage, — 
or  by  words  of  future  contract,  followed  by  cohabitation. 

The  unlimited  freedom  of  marriage  was  first  broken  in 
upon  in  England  by  the  Marriage  Act  of  1 753  (26  Greo.  II., 
c.  33),  the  principal  provisions  of  which  form  the  basis  of 
the  law  as  it  now  stands.  Many  of  these  provisions  are 
taken  from  the  canon  law,  an  observance  of  which  was, 
before  this  statute,  necessary  to  constitute  a  regular  mar- 
riage, though  a  marriage  contracted  without  them  was  vcUid, 
The  restrictions  upon  the  common-law  fireedom  of  mar- 
riage are  now  embodied  in  two  statutes. 

The  4  Geo.  IV.,  c.  76,  contains  the  following  provisions : 
Banns  of  matrimony  are  to  be  published  in  the  church,  or 
a  public  chapel  in  which  banns  are  allowed  to  be  published, 
of  the  parish  or  chapelry  wherein  each  of  the  parties 
dwells,  immediately  after  the  second  lesson  of  morning 
service,  or  of  evening  service  if  there  be  no  morning  service, 
upon  three  Sundays  preceding  the  solemnization  (s.  2). 
Notice  of  the  names  of  the  parties,  their  place  of  abode, 
and  the  time  during  which  they  have  dwelt  there,  is  to  be 
delivered  to  the  minister  seven  days  before  the  first  publi- 
cation (8. 7).  Banns  are  to  be  republished  on  three  Sundays, 
if  marriage  do  not  take  place  within  three  months  after 
publication  completed  (s.  9).  No  licence  of  marriage  (that  is, 
dispensation  from  the  obligation  to  publish  banns)  is  to  be 
granted  to  solemnize  marriage  in  any  church  or  chapel  not 
belonging  to  the  parish  or  chapelry  within  which  the  usual 
place  of  abode  of  one  of  the  parties  has  been  for  fifteen 
days  immediately  before  the  granting  of  the  licence  (s.  10). 
Extra- parochial  places  are  Ur  be  taken  to  belong  to  the 
parish  or  chapelrv  next  adjoining  (s.  12).  Upon  obtaining 
a  licence,  one  ot  the  parties  must  swear  that  he  or  she 
believes  that  there  is  no  impediment  of  kindred  or  alliance 
(consanguinity  or  affinity),  or  of  any  other  lawful  cause,  nor 
any  suit  commenced  in  any  ecclesiastical  court,  to  hinder 
the  marriage,  and  that  one  of  the  parties  has,  for  fifteen 
days  imroeotately  preceding,  had  his  or  her  usual  place  of 
abode  within  the  parish  or  chapelry ;  and  where  either  of 
the  parties,  not  being  a  widower  or  widow,  is  under  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  that  the  consent  of  the  person  or  persons 
whose  consent  is  required  b^  that  act  has  been  obtained,  or 
that  there  is  no  person  having  authority  to  give  such  con- 
sent (s.  14).  The  father,  if  living,  of  any  party  under 
twenty-one,  not  being  a  widower  or  widow,  or,  if  the  father 
be  dead,  the  guardian  or  guardians  of  the  person  of  such 
party,  or  one  of  them,  and  in  case  there  be  no  guardian, 
then  the  mother  of  such  party  if  unmarried,  and  if  there 
be  no  mother  unmarried,  then  the  guardian  or  one  of 
the  guardians  of  the  person  appointed  bv  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  has  authority  to  give  consent  to  the  marriage  of 
such  party ;  and  such  consent  is  required,  unless  there  be 
no  person  authorised  to  give  it  (s.  16).  In  case  of  the  father, 
guardian,  or  mother  being  non  compos  mentis^  or  beyond 
sea,  or  unreasonably  or  tcom  undue  motives  refusing  or 
withholding  consent,  any  person  desirous  of  marrying  may 
petition  the  lord-chancellor,  master  of  the  rolls,  or  vice- 
chancellor;  and  in  case  the  marriage  proposed  shall,  on 
P.  C,  No.  906, 


examination,  appear  to  be  proper,  the  lord-chancellor,  &c., 
may  judicially  declare  the  same  to  be  so ;  and  such  declara- 
tion shall  be  equivalent  to  consent  of  the  father.  &c.  (s.  17) 
If  a  marriage  b«  not  had  within  three  months  after  licence, 
marriage  cannot  be  solemnized  without  a  new  licence  or 
banns  (s.  19).  The  archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  authorised 
to  grant  special  licences  to  marry  at  any  convenient  time 
or  place  (s.  20).  If  any  persons,  knowingly  and  wilfully, 
intermarry  in  any  other  place  than  a  churdi  or  such  public 
chapel,  unless  by  special  licence,  or,  knowingly  and  wilfully, 
intermarry  without  the  publication  of  banns  and  licence,  or, 
knowingly  and  wilfully,  consent  to  the  solemnization  of  such 
marriage  by  a  person  not  being  in  holy  orders,  the  mar- 
riaro  is  null  and  void  (s.  22).  (It  has  been  held,  that  m 
order  to  invalidate  a  marriage  under  this  section,  bothpar- 
ties  must  know  the  irregularity  of  the  proceeding.)  mien 
a  marriage  is  solemnized  between  parties,  both  or  one  of 
them  being  under  age,  by  false  oath  or  fraud,  the  marriage 
is  valid,  but  the  guilty  party  is  to  forfeit  all  property  accru- 
ing firom  the  marriage  (s.  23).  After  the  solemnization  of 
any  marriage  by  banns  or  licence,  no  proof  can  be  required 
of  actual  dwelling  or  usual  place  of  abode,  nor  can  any 
evidence  be  received  to  prove  the  contrary  (s.  26).  Mar- 
riages are  to  be  solemnized  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses 
besides  the  minister,  and  registered. 

The  princifMil  provisions  of  6  &  7  Wm.  IV.,  c.  85,  which 
was  passed  chiefly  in  ease  of  those  who  scrupled  at  joining 
in  the  services  of  the  Established  Church,  are  these: — 
Marriages  mav  be  solemnized  on  production  of  the  registrar's 
certificate,  under  the  provisions  or  that  act,  in  Hke  manner  as 
after  publication  of  banns  (s.  1).  In  every  case  of  marriage 
intended  to  be  solemnized  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England,  unless  by  licence  or  special  licence,  or 
after  pubUcation  of  banns,  and  in  every  case  of  marriage 
intended  to  be  solemnized  according  to  the  usages  of  the 
Quakers  or  Jews,  or  according  to  any  form  authorised  by 
that  act,  one  of  the  parties  is  to  give  notice,  according  to  the 
form  set  out  in  the  act,  to  the  superintendent  registrar  of  the 
district  or  each  of  the  districts  within  which  the  parties  have 
dwelt  for  seven  days  then  next  preceding,  stating  the  name 
and  surname,  and  the  profession  or  condition,  and  the  dwell- 
ing-place of  each,  and  the  time  (not  less  than  seven  days) 
during  which  each  has  dwelt  therein,  and  the  church  or 
building  in  which  the  marriage  is  to  be  solemnized  (s  4). 

After  the  expiration  of  seven  days,  if  the  marriage  is  to 
be  solemnized  by  licence  (that  is,  from  the  surrogate,  or 
officer  of  the  ecclesiastical  court),  or  of  twenty- one  days,  if 
without  licence,  the  superintendent  registrar,  upon  request, 
is  to  issue  a  certificate,  provided  no  lawful  impediment  be 
shown,  stating  the  particulars  set  forth  in  the  notice,  the 
day  on  which  it  was  entered,  that  the  full  period  of  seven 
days  or  of  twenty-one  days  has  elapsed  since  the  entry  of 
such  notice,  and  that  the  issue  of  such  certificate  has  not 
been  forbidden  by  any  authorised  person  (s.  7).  (This  pro- 
vision does  not  apply  to  marriages  by  licence  celebrated 
according  to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.)  The  Uke 
consent  is  required  to  a  marriage  solemnized  by  licence,  as 
would  have  been  reouired  to  marriages  by  licence  before  the 
passing  of  the  act  (that  is,  by  4  Creo.  IV.,  c.  76,  s.  16  &  1 7) ; 
and  every  person  whose  consent  to  a  marriage  by  licence  is 
required  by  law  is  authorised  to  forbid  the  issue  of  the  su- 
perintendent registrar's  certificate  (s.  10).  Every  superin- 
tendent registrar  may  grant  licences  for  marriage  in  any 
building  registered  within  any  district  under  his  superin- 
tendence, or  in  his  office  (s.  11).  Before  any  licence  for 
marriage  can  be  granted  by  a  superintendent  registrar,  one 
of  the  parties  must  appear  personally  before  him,  and  must, 
in  case  the  notice  of  the  intended  marriage  has  not  been 
given  to  the  same  superintendent  registrar,  deliver  to  him 
Uie  certificate  of  the  superintendent  registrar  or  registrars 
to  whom  such  notice  has  been  given ;  and  such  parties  must 
make  oath,  affirmation,  or  declaration,  that  he  or  she  believes 
that  there  is  not  any  impediment  of  kindred  or  alliance,  or 
other  lawful  hindrance,  to  the  marriage,  and  that  one  of  the 
parties  has  for  fifteen  days  immediately  before  the  day  of 
the  grant  of  the  licence  (or  rather  the  day  of  the  making  of 
the  oath,  &c),  had  bis  or  her  usual  place  of  abode  wi&in 
the  district  in  which  such  marriage  is  to  be  solemnized ; 
and  where  either  party,  not  being  a  widower  or  widow,  is 
under  twenty-one,  that  the  consent  of  the  person  or  persons 
whose  consent  to  such  marriage  is  required  by  law  has  been 
obtained  thereto,  or  that  there  is  no  person  having  autho- 
rity to  give  such  consent  (&•  12).  No  marriage  after  npti^ 
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unlets  by  virtue  of  m  licence  by  the  superintendent  registrar, 
is  to  be  solemnised  or  registered  until  aAer  the  expiration 
of  twenty-one  days  after  entry  of  notice,  and  no  marriage  is 
to  be  solemnised  by  the  licence  of  any  superintendent  re- 
gistrar, or  registered,  until  after  the  expiration  of  seven  days 
after  the  day  of  the  entry  of  notice  (s.  14).  "Whenever  a 
marriage  is  not  had  within  three  calendar  months  after 
notice  entered  by  the  superintendent  registrar,  the  notice 
and  certiftcate,  and  any  licence  granted  thereupon,and  all 
ether  proceedings,  become  utterly  void ;  and  no  person  can 
proceed  to  solemnise  the  marriage,  nor  can  any  registrar 
register  the  same,  until  new  notice,  entry,  and  certificate 
(s.  16).  The  certificate  of  the  superintendent  or  (superin- 
tendents) is  to  be  delivered  to  the  officiating;  minister,  if 
the  marriage  is  to  be  solemnised  according  to  tne  riles  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  such  certificate  or  licence  is  to  be 
delivered  to  the  registering  officer  of  Quakers  for  the  place 
where  the  marriage  is  solemnized,  if  the  same  shall  be 
solemnised  according  to  their  usages ;  or  to  the  officer  of  a 
synaj^o^oe  by  whom  the  marriage  is  registered,  if  to  be  so- 
lemnised according  to  the  usages  of  persons  professing  the 
Jewish  religion ;  and  in  all  other  cases  it  is  to  be  delivered 
to  the  registrar  present  at  the  marriage  (s.  16). 

Anv  proprietor,  or  trustee,  of  a  separate  building,  certified, 
according  to  law,  as  a  place  of  religious  worship,  may  apply 
to  the  superintendent  registrar,  in  order  that  such  builaing 
may  be  registered  for  solemnizing  marriages  therein ;  and  in 
such  cases  he  is  to  deliver  to  the  superintendent  registrar  a 
certificate  signed  in  duplicate  by  twenty  householders,  that 
such  building  has  been  used  bv  them  during  one  year  as 
their  usual  place  of  public  religious  worship,  and  that  they 
are  desirous  that  the  place  shall  be  registered;  each  of 
which  certificates  is  to  be  countersigned  by  the  proprietor 
or  trustee  by  whom  the  same  u  to  be  delivered,  and  the 
superintendent  registrar  is  to  send  both  certificates  to  the 
registrar-general,  who  is  to  register  such  building  accord- 
ingly, and  indorse  on  both  certificates  the  date  of  the  regis- 
try, and  to  keep  one  certificate  with  tlie  other  records  of 
the  general  register  oflBce,  and  to  return  the  other  certifi- 
cate to  the  superintendent  registrar,  who  is  to  keep  the 
same  with  the  other  records  of  his  office ;  and  the  superin- 
tendent registrar  is  to  enter  the  date  of  the  registry  oi  such 
building,  and  is  to  give  a  certificate  of  such  registry  under 
his  hand,  on  parchment  or  vellum,  to  the  proprietor  or 
trustee  by  whom  the  certificates  are  countersigned,  and  is  to 
^ve  public  notice  of  the  registry  thereof,  by  advertisement 
in  some  newspap^  circulating  within  the  county  and  in 
the  *  London  Gazette'  (s.  18). 

After  the  expiration  of  the  twenty-one  days,  or  of  seven 
days,  if  the  marriage  is  by  licence  (that  is,  from  the  surro- 
gate), it  may  be  solemnized  in  the  registered  building  stated 
in  the  notice,  between  and  by  the  parties  described  in  the 
notice  and  certificate  according  to  such  form  and  ceremony 
as  they  may  see  fit  to  adopt*  every  such  marriage  to  be  so- 
lemnized with  open  doors  between  eight  and  twelve  in  the 
forenoon,  in  the  presence  of  some  registrar  of  the  district  in 
which  the  building  is  situate,  and  of  two  witnesses. 

In  some  part  of  the  ceremony,  and  in  the  presence  of 
registrar  and  witnesses,  each  of  the  parties  is  to  declare— 
'  I  do  solemnly  declare,  that  I  know  not  of  any  law- 
fiil  impediment  why  I,  A.  B.,  may  not  be  joined  in  ma- 
trimony to  C.  D  * 

And  each  of  the  parties  u  to  say  to  the  other— 

'  I  call  upon  these  persons  here  present,  to  witness 
that  I,  A.  B.,  do  take  thee,  C.  D.,  to  be  my  lawful  wedded 
wife  for  husband).* 

Provided  also,  that  there  be  no  lawfbl  impediment  to  the 
marriage  of  such  parties  (s.  20).  Persons  who  object  to 
marry  in  any  such  registered  building  may,  after  due  notice 
and  certificate  issued,  contract  and  solemnise  marriage  at 
the  office  of  the  superintendent  registrar,  and  in  his  presence 
and  in  that  of  some  registrar  of  the  district,  and  of  two  wit- 
nesses, with  open  doors,  and  between  the  hours  aforesaid, 
making  the  declaration  and  using  the  form  of  words  as 
above  (s.21).  AAer  any  marriage  solemnized,  it  is  not 
necessary,  in  support  of  such  marriage,  to  give  proof  of  the 
actual  dwelling  of  either  of  the  parties  previous  to  the  mar- 
riage within  the  district  for  the  time  required  by  the  act,  or  of 
the  consent  of  any  person  whose  consent  is  reouired ;  nor 
is  evidence  admissible  to  prove  the  contrary  m  any  suit 
touching  the  validity  of  such  marriage  (s.  25)  The  regis- 
trar before  whom  any  marriage  is  solemnised  according  to 
the  piovisions  of  this  act  may  ask  of  the  parties  ta  bo  mai'. 


ried  the  several  particnlan  required  to  be  i 
inji(  such  marriage  (s.  36).  Every  person 
wilfully  making  any  fklse  declaration,  or  si^naig  uy  ^Lm 
notice  or  certificate  required  by  this  act,  tot  ifm  forp^e  tf 
procuring  any  marriage,  and  every  ptrwn  faHwAtir^  sbt 
issue  of  any  superintendent  re^strmr^  eartiftcBie  by  UvV 
representing  himself  or  herselfto  be  a  persoo  wKow  tmaau 
to  such  marnage  u  required  by  law«  knowiBc  mmth  les- 
sen tation  to  be  false,  is  to  suflSsr  the  ptnaltaas  of  f^jw?  i«. 
38).  If  any  person  knowingly  and  wil/blly  wSwii 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act, — in  any  ptoca  otWr  tham  tht 
church,  chapel,  registered  building,  or  oiBot,  or  placw  spsn 
fled  in  the  notice  and  certificate, — or  withevt  dm  aatkw  u 
the  superintendent  registrar,— or  without  etrtiicAia  ^mmtf 
duly  issued,— or  without  licence,  in  case  a  bc^wa  is  naeM- 
sary, — or  in  the  absence  of  a  registrar,  wbcxw  cks  psasann  ti 
a  registrar  or  superintendent  registrar  is  occeaavy.  tba  av- 
riage  of  such  persons,  except  in  certain  axevptal  tamm,  m 
null  and  void  (s.  42) :  as  under  4  Geo.  IV,  ^  Tf,  s.  n,  a 
marriage  would  not  be  void  unlesa  both  pvtsas  kajwi^?; 
and  wilfully  oonourred  in  marrying  oontnry  t»  i^  f*o«*- 
sions  of  tlie  42nd  section.  If  anv  valid  namaci  be  had 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act  by  means  cif  say  wAftillf 
false  notice,  certificate,  or  declanttion  mafia  by 
part^  to  such  marriage,  as  to  any  maUen  to  whidi  a  i 
certificate,  or  declaration  is  required,  the  atsonsvy-f 
or  solicitor-general  may  sue  for  a  foHbttaic  «f  all 
and  interest  in  anjr  property  aecroing  (•  tiM 

Earty  by  such  marruge  (s.  43).  Consent  to  nan 
e  withdrawn  upon  good  reason ;  but  it  voold  nihm  i 
that  this  cannot  be  done  merely  beeauae  tbt  ■■■.84  ar 
guardian  has  changed  his  mind.  The  queatiiMi  or  cones^ 
is  not  however  of  such  vital  importance  as  andar  the  in: 
Marriage  Aot  (26  Geo.  II.,  c  33,  a.  11).  which  nmAt  mm- 
liages  without  consent  of  parents,  &c  absololdr  v«i£ 
Under  4  Geo.  IV.,  c  76,  s.  23,  and  6  &  r  Wm.  IV,  t  si 
8. 43,  a  fisilse  statement  as  to  consent  subjects  the  Ih^alc**. 
party  to  the  penalties  of  pesjury,  and  to  a  ^niestire  ot  al* 
estate  and  interest  in  any  properties  aocroing  by  the  sas- 
ri  w,  but  leaves  the  marriage  itself  m  full  force. 

Tliese  statutes  do  not  extend  to  marrisf^  contracted  mt 
of  England,  or  to  marriages  of  the  royal  &nii1v,  WAxh  a* 
regulated  by  a  particular  statute,  12  George  Ul^  c  ]  I. 

Before  1835  marriagea  within  the  prohibit«d  ila^jaai  c^ 
oonsanguinity  and  affinity  were  valid  until  •aauiUd  by  « 
declaratory  sentence  of  the  ecclesiastical  c^eiV  after  «^t 
they  became  void  ab  initio,  and  the  issue  of  such  ■am^r* 
werey  by  such  sentence,  rendered  ille^itinaats ;  aal  ta* 
law  is  still  so  with  respect  to  personal  incapanty  cxj»Ci«4 
at  the  time  of  the  contract.  But  as  the  ecclcsiasticel  «uhxt 
could,  professedly,  only  proceed  pro  giUuU  mHmm,  aal  •• 
authonty  to  annul  an  incestuous  marriage  wm  tmoit< 
upon  the  duty  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  mctstmtm  mt^ 
course,  the  power  of  annulling  the  marriage  eeaaei  o^c 
the  death  of  either  of  the  parties.  Tb«  v»Ijd4)  ^  wmA 
marnage,  and  the  legitimacy  of  the  issue.  ik|  Kwdti  fhew 
fore  upon  the  contingency  of  a  suit  being  naftitvasd  aa^ 
a  sentence  pronounced,  during  the  ioint  lives  of  the  hae- 
band  and  wifb.  But  now,  by  6  and  e  WilLIT^c.  yL  ^ 
marriages  thereaAer  celebrated  between  pereas  vtcha  the 

f prohibited  degrees  of  consanguinity  or  afiaicj  am  nhae- 
utely  void  to  all  intents  and  purpesfs.  And,  ctcb  •: 
common  law,  a  marriage  contracted  while  tbcra  n  %  far— r 
wife  or  husband  aUve  is  ipso  facto  void,  witbot  asf  4Hefe 
ratory  sentence. 

Generally  speaking;  a  marnage,  valid  wseoMa^  U  ih» 
law  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  oontracead,  »  veU  ^ 
every  other  country.  This  rule  is  howetw  ns^iKt  %m  m» 
exceptions,  as  where  marriagea,  contrectad  eccgsAng  as  ^ 
law  of  the  country  (iex  /oaV.  are  oonnrteffed  in  tb*  ^ms> 
in  which  their  validitv  happens  to  be  ciuotsaaadw  an  ««e»- 
tracted  in  violation  of  some  principle  of  natoial  rA^*-* 
or  morality,  or  aa  where,  in  Persia  or  Tnrkey»  e  aaa 
marries  a  second  wife  in  the  lifetiae  of  the  int. 

A  constitution  of  the  emperor  Constantinat,  RtfMwd  & 
476  by  the  emperor  Zeno  (Owt,  Lb.  S,  tit  i7.  L  Sw  ^eh* 
the  husband  of  a  conoubina  who  had  eluldiwn  hf  Ws. 
without  having  had  any  child  ex  juatis  nnpCi%  ta  i 
conoubina  to  the  digpity  of  iusta  uxor,  end  to 
those  children  the  privilege  of  children  bom  «%  j« 
tiis,  though  actually  bom  ex  eoncubmatn.  *  IXi\  i 
tini,  qui  vonerandft  Chriatianorura  ^im  Rm 
imperium,  aup«  i^g^^m^^^^S^^isi^^ 
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flliii  quineCiam  «x  iisdem,  vel  ante  lOathmoiiiutD,  vol 
pofttea  progunitis,  suit  ao  logitimis  habendis,  sacratissimain 
coDstitutionem  renovantet,  jubemus  eos,  qui  ante  hano 
legem,  ingenuarum  mulierum  nuptiis  minimd  interceden- 
tibus,  eleoto  contubernio,  cujuslibet  sexus  filios  procreave- 
rint:  quibua  nulla  videlicet  uxor  est,  uulla  ex  justo  matii- 
monio  legitima  proles  susoepta:  si  voluerint  eas  uxores 
ducere»  qufo  antea  fuerant  ooncubinse  turn  conjugium  legi- 
timum  cum  hujusmodi  mulieribus  ingenuis  (ut  dictum  est) 
posse  contrabere,  quam  filios  utriusque  sexus  ex  earundem 
mulierum  priore  coutubernio  procreates,  mox  postquam 
nuptisB  cum  matribus  eorum  fuerint  celebrated,  suos  patri, 
ot  in  potestate  fieri:  et  cum  bis,  qui  poetea  ex  eodem 
matrimonio  suscepti  fuerint,  vel  solos  (si  nuUus  alius  deinde 
nascatur)  tam  ex  testamento  volentibus  patribus  etiam  ex 
iategro  succedere^  quam  ab  intestate  petere  hereditatem 
paternam,  &o.' 

Tbis  was  carried  still  furtberwhen  marriage  tras  invested 
witb  a  religious  character.  Its  efficacy  as  a  sacrament  was 
regarded  as  so  powerful,  as  to  have  a  retrospective  operation 
upon  children  born  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  sem* 
blance  or  intention  of  maiTiage  of  any  kind,  provided  that 
at  the  time  of  the  birth  there  existed  no  impediment  to  the 
marriage  of  the  parents.  Alexander  111.,  who  filled  the 
papal  chair  from  1109  to  1181,  pronounces  that  'Tanta  est 
vis  matrimonii,  ut  qui  antea  sunt  geniti,  post  contractum 
matrimonium,  legitimi  habeantur/  Extravag.,  cap.  6,  '  Qui 
filii  sunt  legit.'  (Pothier,  Traite  du  Contrai  de  Afariage,) 
This  modification  of  the  law  of  legitimacy,  though  fre- 
quently recommended  by  the  clergy,  was  never  adopted  in 
England  by  the  laity.  It  is  however  the  law  of  Scotland 
and  of  France,  and  of  most  other  Catholic  countries. 

MARRIAGE,  ROMAN  The  right  conception  of  the 
Roman  institution  of  marriage  and  of  its  legal  conse- 
quences is  essential  to  enable  us  to  approximate  to  a  right 
understanding  of  the  old  Roman  polity* 

Children  were  in  the  power  of  their  father  [Emancipatio] 
only  when  they  were  the  offspring  of  a  legal  marriage 
(justse  nuptiae,  or  justum  matrimonium).  The  cases  of 
legitimation  and  adoption  need  not  be  considered  here.  To 
constitute  such  a  legal  marriage  there  must  be  between  the 
parties  cormubium,  the  nature  of  which  condition  is  best 
explained  by  an  example :— Between  a  Roman  citizen  and 
tha  daughter  of  a  Roman  citizen  there  was  conntUnumt  and 
as  a  consequence  the  children  of  such  marriage  were 
Roman  citizens,  and  in  the  power  of  their  father.  Between 
a  Roman  citizen  and  a  female  slave  (ancilla)  there  was  no 
eonnudiuph  and  consequently  the  children  which  sprung 
from  such  a  union  were  not  Roman  citizens.  Whenever 
there  was  no  connubium,  the  children  followed  the  condition 
of  the  mother :  when  there  was  connubiumt  they  followed 
the  condition  of  the  father.  Various  degrees  of  consangui- 
nity, as  the  relation  of  parent  and  child,  pravented  connu- 
bium  between  parties  in  such  a  relation.  After  the 
em^essot  Claudius  had  married  Agrippina,  his  brother's 
daughter,  such  relationship  was  no  longer  an  impediment 
to  a  legal  marriage ;  but  the  licence  was  carried  no  further 
than  the  terms  of  the  decretum  of  the  senate  warranted, 
and  the  marriage  of  an  uncle  with  his  sister's  daughter  re- 
mained, as  bdfbre,  an  illegal  union.  (Tacit.,  AnnaL^  xii.  7 ; 
Gains,  i.  s.  62.)  Further,  to  constitute  a  legal  marriage, 
the  two  parties  must  be  of  sufficient  bodily  maturity ;  both 
parties  also  must  consent,  if  they  are  capable  of  giving  a 
legal  consent  (sui  juris);  or  if  not,  their  parents  must 
consent. 

The  ceremonial  parts  of  the  marriage  were  of  three  kinds, 
by  any  one  of  which  the  wife  was  said  to  come  into  the 
hand  of  the  husband  (in  manum),  and  to  occupy  the  legal 
relatiou  of  a  daughter.  A  woman  who  lived  for  one  year 
with  a  man  without  interruption  became  his  wife  by  virtue 
of  this  cohabitation  (usus).  As  in  the  case  of  all  moveables, 
by  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  one  year's  enjoyment  of 
a  thing  transferred  the  ownership  of  it,  so  by  one  year's 
uninterrupted  cohabitation  the  husband  acquired  that  in- 
terest in  the  wife  which  was  the  result  of  complete  mar- 
riage. The  Twelve  Tables  provided  that  if  the  wife  wished 
to  avoid  the  legal  effect  of  this  cohabitation,  it  was  only 
necessary  to  absent  herself  from  her  husband  for  three 
nights  during  the  year,  which  would  be  a  sufficient  legal 
interruption  to  the  usus.  In  the  time  of  Grains  this  part  of 
the  old  law  had  been  partly  abolished  by  enactments,  and 
had  partly  fiillen  into  disuse. 
Tto  CoDfarreatiOi  so  called  from  the  use  ef  a  loaf  of 


bread  on  the  occasion,  appears  to  have  been  of  the  natore 
of  a  religious  ceremony,  and  it  existed  in  the  time  of 
Gains.  It  appears  that  certain  offices,  such  as  that  of 
Flamen  Diahs,  could  be  held  only  by  those  who  were  bom  of 
parents  who  had  been  married  by  the  ceremony  of  Confiur* 
reatio.    (Gains,  L  1 12 ;  Tacit.,  Ann^  iv.  16.) 

The  Coemptio  was,  in  form,  a  sale  (mancipatio)  before 
five  witnesses.  [Mancipium.]  The  Coemptio  might  be 
made  either  between  a  woman  and  her  intended  husband, 
in  which  case  she  became,  in  contemplation  of  law,  his 
daughter,  or  between  a  woman  and  a  stranger  (fiduciee 
causa),  which  was  a  necessary  legal  process  in  case  a 
woman  wished  to  change  one  guardian  for  another,  or  to 
acquire  the  privilege  of  making  a  will.  For  until  the  se- 
nascultum  passed  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  no  woman  could 
make  a  testamentary  disposition  (with  the  exception  of 
certain  privileged  persons),  unless  she  had  contracted  the 
O)emptio,  that  is,  had  been  sold,  and  then  resold  and  ma- 
numitted. The  Coemptio,  being  effected  by  mancipatio, 
worked  a  legal  change  of  status  {Dig^,  iv.,  tit.  5,  s.  1),  or 
dimtnutio  capitis ;  and  it  was  the  least  of  the  three  kinds 
of  diminutio  capitis,  or  that  by  which  a  person  underwent 
no  change  in  his  civil  capacity,  except  the  being  transferred 
into  another  family.  (Paulus,  Dig.,  iv.,  tit.  5,  s.  1 1.)  This 
explanation  will  render  intelligible  the  passage  of  Cicero 
on  the  testamentary  power  of  women  {Topic.,  4),  taken  in 
connection  with  Oiiixa  (i.,  s.  1 15,  &c.).  The  essays  of  Hoff- 
mann and  Savigny  in  the  *  Zeitschrift  fiir  C^schichtliche 
Rechtswissenschaft,*  vol.  iii.,  p.  309,  &c.,  may  also  be  read 
with  advantage. 

A  gift  from  husband  to  wife,  or  from  wife  to  husband, 
was  void  (with  some  few  exceptions).  The  transaction  was 
the  same  as  if  nothing  had  been  done.  The  Donatio  mortis 
causft,  or  divortii  caussd,  in  contemplation  of  death,  or  in 
consideration  of  divorce,  was  a  valid  gift 

There  could  be  no  dos  (marriage  portion),  unless  there 
was  justum  matrimonium.  The  term  dos  comprehended 
both  what  the  wife  brought  to  the  husband  on  her  own 
account,  and  what  was  given  or  contracted  to  be  given  by 
any  other  person,  in  consideration  and  tat  the  purposes  of 
the  marriage.  (Dig,,  xxiii.,  tit.  3,  s.  76.)  When  the  dos 
came  fh>m  the  wife's  father,  it  was  called  prqfscticia,  but 
when  from  any  other  person,  advmticia.  It  was  a  general 
rule  that  the  dos  adventicia  remained  with  the  husband, 
unless  there  was  some  agreement  to  the  contrary,  in  which 
case  it  was  called  dos  receptida.  What  came  into  the  bus- 
band's  possession,  not  as  dos,  was  included  in  the  term 
Parapherna  (irap^ffp^o),  or  Paraphernalia,  and  did  not 
become  the  property  of  the  husband.  All  kinds  of  pro- 
perty could  be  the  subject  of  dos.  If  they  were  things  that 
could  be  estimated  by  number,  weight,  and  measure  (res 
fungibiles),  the  husband  took  them,  subject  to  the  liability, 
in  case  of  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage,  of  restoring  things 
to  the  si^me  number,  weight,  and  measure.  Things  given 
as  dos  might  be  valued  or  not  valued:  in  case  they  were 
valued,  the  complete  ownership  of  them  passed  to  the  bus 
band,  inasmuch  as  the  valuation  was  in  the  nature  of  a  sale, 
and  the  husband  could  dispose  of  the  things  as  he  pleased, 
subject  only  to  the  liability  of  restoring  their  value,  in  case 
of  a  dissolution  of  the  marriage.  If  the  things  were  not 
valued,  and  any  loss  ensued,  without  the  fault  or  culpable 
neglect  of  the  husband,  the  loss  fell  on  the  wifb.  In  the 
case  of  things  which  were  not  fungibiles  or  not  valued,  the 
ownership  during  the  marriage  might  be  considered  as  in 
the  husband,  and  as  returning  to  the  wife  on  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  marriage.  In  such  a  case  the  husband  could 
manage  the  wife's  property  as  his  own;  he  enjoyed  the 
profits  of  it  during  the  marriage,  and  oonld  sell  it.  With 
some  exceptions  however  he  could  not  sell  or  dispose  of  the 
wife's  immoveable  property  which  was  included  in  the  dos 
(dotale  praedium).  (Gains,  ii^  s.  63 ;  Instit.,  ii.,  tit  6.)  The 
portion  became  the  husband's  on  the  solemnisation  of  the 
marriage,  and  he  had  the  profits  of  it  during  the  marriage. 
In  the  case  of  divorce  the  portion,  or  a  part  of  it,  according  to 
circumstances,  was  restored.  In  case  the  wife  died  during  the 
subsistence  of  a  marriage,  part  returned  to  her  father,  and 
part  remained  to  the  children  of  the  marriage,  if  any ;  but 
It  might,  by  the  terms  of  the  marriage  contract,  become 
the  husband's,  even  if  there  were  no  children  of  the  raai^ 
riage.  As  to  the  portion  of  the  wife,  whatever  might  have 
been  originally  the  rights  of  the  husband  over  it  by  virtue 
of  the  marriage,  it  was  in  later  times  the  subject  of  the 
express  flUpulilioiit  of  the  maoiagasettUment   Theqtte»- 
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tions  of  law  which  aroie  on  the  tubjeot  of  iho  do9  were 
numerotis  and  sometimes  difficult. 

In  enumerating  the  modes  by  which  a  man  may  acquire 
property  per  umverntaiemt  Gains  mentions  marriage,  by 
which  a  woman  comes  m  numum  virU  uid  be  observes  that 
idl  things  pass  to  the  husband.  The  meaning  of  this  pas- 
sage is  perhaps  not  quite  oertain ;  but  it  is  partly  explained 
by  what  has  been  already  said. 

{Dig*  *i3,  tit.  3,  'De  Jure  Dotium ;'  tit  5, '  De  Fundo  dotali ;' 
XJlpian,  Frag,  <u  *  DeDotibus ;'  Thibaut,  Syitem  det  Pan- 
dekien-RechU.) 

MARROW,  or  MEDULLA*  is  the  fat  contained  in  the 
osseous  tubes  and  cells  of  tbe  bones.  [Bons.]  It  consists 
of  an  oily  fluid,  contained  in  minute  vesicles,  which  are 
usually  collected  into  bunches  and  enclosed  in  spaces  sur- 
rounded by  bony  walk.  It  is  most  abundant  in  the  cavities 
of  the  long  bones,  and  in  the  spongy  tissue  of  their  articular 
extremities,  and  of  the  short  rounded  bones. 

Spinal  marrow  and  medulla  spinalis  are  names  some- 
times applied  to  tbe  spinal  chord.    [NsrvesJ 

MARRU'BIUM  VULOA'RE  (White  Horehound),  a 
biennial  or  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  common  by  road- 
sides, the  officinal  part  of  which  is  the  leaves ;  these  are  to 
be  collected  without  the  stalks.  They  are  of  a  whitish- 
grey  woolly  appearance,  possessed  of  a  faint  odour,  which 
becomes  less  by  drying,  and  a  bitter  sharp  taste.  Ten 
pounds  of  leaves  yield  four  pounds  of  extract.  Their  chief 
constituents  are  a  bitter  extractive,  with  a  volatile  oil,  and 
probably  some  astringent  matter. 

White  horehound,  when  young,  is  apt  to  be  confounded 
with  many  other  labiate  plants,  particularly  tbe  Ballota 
nigra,  or  black  horehound,  which  possesses  a  disagreeable 
odour.  The  medicinal  oroporties  of  horehound  are  very 
insignificant,  being  demulcent,  slightly  tonic,  and  astringent 
Als  a  popular  remedy,  it  enjoys  great  favour  in  many  pul- 
monuy  complaints ;  but  the  preparations  vended  under  the 
name  of  horehound  often  contain  more  efficient  ingredients, 
to  which  they  owe  their  success. 

MARS,  the  planet  which  comes  next  to  the  earth,  in 
order  of  distance  from  the  sun,  is  a  brilliant  star  of  a  slightly 
red  tint  On  examination  in  a  telescope,  this  colour  is  found 
to  belong  to  parts  of  the  surfkoe  of  the  planet  which  have 
been  conjectured  to  be  land ;  the  rest,  which  appears  some- 
what green,  being  supposed  to  be  sea.  Certain  white  spots, 
which  appear  at  each  pole  after  the  winter  of  its  hemisphere, 
and  disappear  during  its  summer,  have  been  conjectured 
lo  be  snow.  The  apparent  diameter  of  Mars  varies  from 
3''*6  to  IS^'-as,  being  6^*29  when  the  planet  is  at  iU  mean 
distance  from  the  earth.  The  real  diameter  is  '517  of  that 
of  the  earth,  or  about  4100  miles.  Its  bulk  is  *  1386  of  that 
of  the  earth,  and  its  mass  is  '0000003927  of  that  of  the  sun, 
or  about  the  2546000th  part 

The  planet  revolves  on  its  axis  in  24^  39^  21**3,  and  the 
axis  is  mdined  to  the  ecliptic  30*"  18'  10'''8.  lu  light  and 
heat  are  43  per  cent,  of  those  of  the  earth. 

Elements  qf  the  Orbit  qf  Mare. 

Epoch  1799,  December  31,  IS^^mean  astronomical  time 
at  Seeberg. 

Semiaxis  major  1*5236923,  that  of  the  earth  being  as* 
sumed  as  the  unit. 

Excentrioiiy  '0933070 ;  its  secular  increase  (or  increase  in 
too  years) -000090176. 

Inclination  of  the  orbit  to  the  ediptie  l*5l'6"*2;  its 
secular  alteration  insensible. 

Longitudes  fVom  the  mean  equinox  of  the  epoch  (1.)  of 
the  ascending  node  47**  59'  38"*4 ;  its  secular  increase  (com- 
bined with  the  precession)  2500^^;  (2.)  of  the  perihelion 
332^  22'  51";  its  secular  increase  (combined  with  the  pre- 
cession) 6582";  (3.)  of  the  planet  (mean)  233''  33^  23"  2. 

Mean  sidereal  motion  in  one  mean  solar  day,  31'  26"*655 ; 
in  3651  days  689100"-739;  sidereal  revolution  686*9796458 
mean  solar  days. 

MARS,  or  MAYORS  (called  Mamen  in  the  Oscan 
language),  the  god  of  war  among  tbe  Romans,  generally 
considered  as  corresponding  to  the  Greek  Aree.  He  was 
also  called  Marspater  or  Marspiter  (GelU  v.  1 2),  and  was 
worshipped  in  peace  under  tbe  name  of  Quirinus,  and  in 
war  unaer  that  of  Gradivus.  There  was  a  temple  in  Rome 
sacred  to  Quirinus,  and  another  outside  the  city,  in  which  he 
was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Gradivus,  on  the  Appian 
"Way,  near  the  rnte  Capena  (Servius  on  jEmeid.  u  396). 
AsMtrding  to  tradition,  Romulus  was  i>  ^  I7 


Rea  Silvia;  and  it  was  perhaps  owing  to  his  oemg  tlie  l 
Ur  god  of  the  Romans  that  the  husbandmen  were 
tomed,  according  to  Otto  {DeReRuet^  c.  141X  to 
their  prayers  to  this  deity,  when  they  purified  their  fields  by 
performing  the  sacrifice  called  euovetaaffilia,  wbirb  eoo- 
sisted  of  a  pig,  a  sheep,  and  a  bull  He  is  also  caUed  by 
Oto,  Mars  Silvanus  (c  83).  According  to  a  principle  im 
Roman  mytbolos^,  by  which  a  male  and  a  female  deity  are 
always  supposed  to  preside  over  the  same  object  of  finr 
or  desire,  the  Romans  had  a  goddess  of  war  eaUed 
Bkllona. 

A  round  shield  ianeile),  which  was  supposed  to  have 
been  the  shield  of  Mars,  is  said  to  have  fallen  from  beaiea 
during  the  reign  of  Numa,  and  was  entru»ted  to  the  oare  of 
the  Salii,  the  priests  of  Mars.  Bleven  other  shields  wwe 
made  like  it,  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  stolen. 

The  first  month  (Martins)  of  the  old  Roman  year,  which 
consisted  of  ten  months  only,  derived  its  name  firoa  this 
god. 

Mars  is  generally  represented  with  a  beard,  but  in  other 
respects  like  the  Ureek  Ares,  and  is  frequently  placed  m 
the  same  group  with  Rea  Silvia.  (Miiller,  Ardutiiogu  dn 
Kunet,  p.  492.)    For  the  Greek  god  of  war,  see  Axxa. 

MARSA'LA,  a  town  at  the  western  extremity  of  Stedy. 
built  near  the  site  of  the  antient  LilyboBum,  the  port  of 
which  is  filled  up.  There  is  however  good  anchorage,  sM- 
tered  by  a  small  island  which  lies  off  the  coast*  and  wbidi 
is  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  siege  of  Lily  bourn  bj  the 
Romans. 

Tbe  present  town  of  Marsala,  which  was  built  by  ths 
Saracens,  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants,  and  belocigs  to 
the  intendenza  or  province  of  TrapanL  (Trapan  1.]  The 
country  around  produces  very  good  white  wine,  which 
is  prepared  for  exportation  by  an  English  mercantile  boose 
established  there,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Manala. 
It  is  exported  in  great  quantities  to  Malta,  and  also  ts 
England.  There  are  very  few  remains  of  antiquity,  ex- 
oept  some  traces  of  former  aqueducts  and  tombe  scmitend 
about  the  country. 

MARSAN,  a  subdivision  of  Gascogne,  in  France,  nee 
included  in  the  department  of  Landes.  Mont  de  Manaa 
was  iU  capital  [Francs;  Guixmmx  kt  Gasooovx; 
Landbs.I 

MARSDEN,  WILUAM,  a  disUnguished  Oriental 
scholar,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  on  the  16th  of  Noveahtr. 
1 754.  He  was  of  a  Derbvshire  family  which  had  settled  la 
Ireland  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Joha 
Marsden,  his  fintber,  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  oc^giAsl 
settlers,  and  was  established  in  Dublin  as  a  merchant  om  a 
large  scale.  The  subject  of  this  article  was  his  tenth  chtU. 
After  going  through  the  usual  course  of  dassical  edneatioo 
in  the  schools  of  Dublin,  he  was  about  to  be  ent«rad  st 
Trinity  College  with  a  view  to  the  church,  when  his  dertanite 
led  him  to  tsike  a  very  different  course.  His  eldest  brother 
had  before  proceeded  to  Bencoolen  as  a  civil  servant  of  the 
East  India  Company ;  and  sending  home  a  very  &Toafabie 
account  of  his  prospects,  the  father  was  induced  lo  apply 
for  another  anpointment  in  the  same  quarter  for  Wdfam, 
which  provea  successful  He  was  accordingly  rcinoved 
bom  school,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  17*1,  mhtm 
he  was  but  16  years  of  age,  be  embarked  for  India,  and 
arrived  at  Bencoolen  in  May  of  the  same  year.  Here 
his  assiduitv,  intelligence,  and  integrity  ouickly  aecowi 
to  him  such  distinction  as  a  small  estahlishmcoi  and 
community  afforded.  He  became  first  sub-secretary, 
and  soon  after  principal  secretary  to  the  govemmeoL  Tbt 
duties  of  these  stations  were  not  very  laborious,  and  aflluidsd 
ample  leisure  for  study  and  inquiry.  Mr.  Marsden  nastared 
the  vernacular  langnage  of  the  country,  tbe  Malay,  and  at 
the  same  time  laid  in  that  stock  of  local  knowledge  wlvch. 
being  embodied  afterwards  in  his  publioatioDt»  waa  the 
foundation  of  his  fame  as  a  writer. 

Mr.  Marsden's  whole  stay  in  Sumatim  did  not  cxieerd 
ei^ht  years,  but  how  well  and  diligently  he  emntoywd  tlus 
brief  period  can  only  be  sufRcientTy  appreciated  Inr  tisoM 
who,  like  the  writer  of  this  article,  have  been  engaged  in  tW 
same  pursuits.  But  be  felt  that  his  powen  were  wwted 
in  the  narrow  field  in  which  they  were  exeicised,  «ad  be 
determined  upon  an  experiment,  usual  in  sudi  a  oaaeaa  ha, 
that  of  returning  to  England  to  push  hb  fortune.  He  fcCt 
that,  at  all  events,  hierary  leisure,  independenee.  and  a 
congenial  dimato  woukl  be  assured  to  him  by  this  elsfu 
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summer  of  1779,  and  in  the  last  days  of  the  same  year 
arrived  in  England,  with  good  health,  but  with  a  very 
trifling  income  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  a  year.  His  first 
attempt  was  to  procure  a  small  post  under  the  government; 
but,  failing  in  this,  he  resolved  on  a  literary  retirement, 
and  un  supplying  the  want  of  wealth  by  a  prudent  economy ; 
and  if  he  afterwards  abandoned  this  course,  his  departure 
from  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  of  his  own  seeking. 
Shortly  after  his  return  to  England  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  at  his  philoso- 
phical breakfasts  met  and  acquired  the  friendship  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day,  Solanaer,  Mas- 
kelyne,  Dalrymple,  Rennell,  and  Herschel.  He  soon  be- 
came a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  eventually  of  almost 
every  learned  or  scientific  society  of  eminence  in  the  king- 
dom. His  literary  reputation  was  insured  by  the  publica- 
tion, in  1 782,  of  the  well-known  *  History  of  Sumatra.'  This 
work,  which  has  come  to  a  third  edition,  and  has  been 
translated  into  French  and  German,  has  maintained  its 
reputation  with  the  public  for  the  long  period  of  56  years. 
It  has  the  peculiar  impress  of  Mr.  Marsden's  mind,  strong 
sense,  truthfulness,  and  caution.  In  so  far  as  our  language 
at  least  is  concerned,  it  may  be  considered  as  the  first  book 
of  Oriental  travels  which,  with  a  thorough  and  intimate 
personal  knowledge  of  local  details,  combines  philosophy, 
science,  and  a  liberal  acquaintance  with  letters.  For  14 
years  after  his  return  to  England  Mr.  Marsden*s  time  was 
devoted  wholly  to  literature  and  science ;  and  in  this  man- 
ner it  was  his  fixed  intention  to  have  passed  the  rest  of  his 
life.  In  1782  he  had  resisted  the  temptation  of  going  to 
India  with  Admiral  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with  the  lucrative 
ofiico  of  secretary;  and,  in  1787,  the  certaintv,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  leading  parties  at  the  India  House,  of  be- 
coming an  East  India  Director.  In  1795  however,  invited 
by  Earl  Spencer,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  intimate 
friend,the  celebrated  geographer.  Major  Rennell,  he  accepted 
the  situation  of  second  secretary ;  and  in  due  course  of  time 
the  secretary  of  the  little  Bencoolen  government,  and  the 
author  of  the  *  History  of  Sumatra*  became  chief  secretary 
to  the  British  board  of  Admiralty,  with  the  war  salary  of 
4000/.  per  annum.  In  this  matter  however  it  is  evident 
that  Mr.  Marsden  rather  yielded  to  the  advice  of  his  firiends 
than  consulted  his  own  inclination.  No  man  at  the  same 
time  could  be  better  fitted,  by  diligence,  official  training, 
integrity,  and  general  intelligence,  to  discharge  the  various 
functions  which  he  was  called  upon  to  perform,  and  he  did 
so  discharge  them  for  a  period  of  12  years,  greatly  to  his 
own  honour  and  the  public  advantage.  This  period  too 
comprehended  the  most  eventful  and  glorious  in  the  history 
of  the  British  navy,  for  it  embraced  the  victories  of  Cape 
St.  Vincent,  Camperdown,  the  Nile,  and  Trafalgar.  In 
1807  Mr.  Marsden,  whose  health  began  to  sufier  severely 
by  the  laborious  discharge  of  the  very  onerous  duties  of  his 
office,  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  secretaryship  to  the 
Admiralty,  and  retired  on  a  pension  of  1500/.  per  annum. 
The  first  solid  fruits  of  Mr.  Mar$den*s  leisure  were  the  publi- 
cation, in  181 2,  of  his  Grrammar  and  Dictionary  of  the  Malay 
language,  the  most  difiicult,  elaborate,  and,  we  may  perhaps 
add,  the  most  likely  to  endure  of  his  literary  labours.  A 
portion  of  the  materials  he  had  of  course  brought  with  him 
from  Sumatra,  and  we  find  him  engaged  in  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Dictionary  as  far  back  as  1 786.  The  eventual 
publication  of  these  works  however  did  not  take  place  until 
33  years  after  he  had  quitted  Sumatra,  and,  consequently, 
after  he  had  ceased  to  receive  any  assistance  from  native 
instructors.  When  we  consider  therefore  the  accuracy  and 
erudition  by  which  they  are  so  eminently  characterized, 
we  must  look  upon  them  as  affording  the  highest  proo&  of 
happy  industry  and  acuteness. 

Af^er  the  lapse  of  twenty-six  years,  they  still  continue, 
as  they  are  likely  long  to  continue,  the  only  standard  works 
on  Malayan  philology.  Translations  of  them  have  been 
made,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Netherland  government, 
both  into  the  French  and  Dutch  languages.  In  1817  he 
published  his  'Translation  of  the  celebrated  Travels  of 
Marco  Polo.'  The  translation  has  been  made  with  Mr. 
Marsden*s  accustomed  accuracy,  and  is  accompanied  by  a 
commentary  far  more  valuable  than  the  translation  itself. 
In  1823  he  published  the  first  part,  and  in  1825  the  second, 
of  his  'Numismata  Orientalia,  or  Description  of  Eastern 
Coins,'  a  valuable  collection  of  which  had  fallen  into  his 
hands  by  purchase.  This  is  a  work  of  great  care  and  learn- 
ing, in  which,  as  well  as  in  some  respects  in  the  compilation 


of  the  Malayan  Dictk>nary,  he  had  the  invaluable  assist- 
ance of  his  learned  relative  Sir  Charles  Wilkins.  In  1832, 
in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  Mr.  Marsden  published  his  last 
work,  comprising  three  Essays,  the  longest,  most  elaborate, 
and  important  of  which  is  on  the  Polynesian  or  East  Insular 
Languages,  a  subject  which  had  long  engaged  his  attention 
and  was  a  great  favourite  with  him.  He  was  indeed  the 
first  that  pointed  out  the  existence  of  a  considerable  body  of 
Sanscrit  words  in  all  the  cultivated  Polynesian  languages, 
and  also  the  singular  connexion  which  exists  among  these 
languages  themselves,  extending  f^om  Madagascar  to  Easter 
Island.  In  1831  Mr.  Marsden  voluntarily  relinquished  his 
pension  to  the  public,  an  act  of  liberality  and  eenerosity 
which,  at  the  time,  had  no  example,  and  has  haa  very  few 
since.  It  met,  as  it  well  deserved,  the  warmest  applause  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  1834,  feeling,  as  he  himself 
savs,  the  increasing  infirmities  of  age,  he  determined  in  his 
li^time  to  bestow  his  rich  collection  of  coins  and  medals 
and  his  extensive  library  of  books  and  Oriental  manu- 
scripts in  such  a  manner  as  would  make  them  most  ser- 
viceable to  the  public.  The  coins  and  medals  he  gave  to  the 
British  Museum,  and  his  library  to  the  newly-founded 
King's  College.  In  1833  he  had  a  slight  apoplectic  attack, 
and  in  1834  and  1835  a  second  and  third.  These  greatly 
enfeebled  his  body,  leaving  him  however  in  the  entire  pos- 
session of  his  memory.  The  final  and  fatal  attack  did  not 
take  place  until  the  6th  of  October,  1836,  when,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  passing  a  tranquil  night,  he 
gently  expired,  hardly  uttering  a  groan,  in  the  eighty-second 
year  of  a  happy,  prosperous,  and  well-spent  life.  Agreeably 
to  his  own  directions,  he  was  interred  in  the  cemetery  at 
Kensal  Green.  In  1807,  shortly  after  quitting  the  Admi- 
ralty, Mr.  Marsden  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  his  old 
and  intimate  friend  the  late  Sir  Charles  Wilkins ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  great  disparity  in  the  ages  of  the  parties, 
the  connexion,  winch  lasted  near  thirty  years,  was  one  of 
much  satisfaction  and  happiness,  the  result,  on  both  sides, 
of  exemplary  prudence,  good  sense,  and  high  principle. 
His  widow  is  the  judicious  and  accomplished  editor  of  the 
'  Autobiographical  Memoir'  from  which  we  have  extracted 
this  brief  account,  and  which  has  been  printed  for  private 
circulation  only,  and  not  published. 

MARSEILLE,  a  seaport  and  city  in  France,  capital  of 
an  arrondissement  in  the  department  of  Bouches  du  RhOne. 
It  is  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  408  to  410  miles  in 
a  direct  line  south-south-east  of  Paris,  or  497  miles  by  the 
road  through  Auxerre,  ChSlons-sur-Sa6ne,  Lyon,  Valence, 
Avignon,  and  Aix,  in  43°  18'N.  lat  and  5"*  23' E.  long. 

Marseille  was  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of  Phocssa 
(^(tficaia),  a  Greek  town  which  was  a  member  of  the  Ionian 
confederation.  [Ionia.]  The  Phoceeans  founded  several 
colonies  in  the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  of  which 
Massilia,  as  the  Latins  generally  wrote  it,  or  Massalia  (Macr- 
traXia)  according  to  the  usual  Greek  orthography,  was  per- 
haps the  earliest,  as  it  certainly  was  the  most  important. 
Two  colonies  of  Phocsans  successively  establish^  them- 
selves in  the  place,  the  first  about  B.C.  600,  while  Phocssa 
was  yet  flourishing.  The  leader  of  this  original  colony, 
called  by  Aristotle  (*H  MaffffoXiMrwv  UoXirtia,  quoted  in 
AthensDus  Atiirvo9o^iarai,  hb.  x.)  Euxenus  (Eu^fvoc),  hav- 
ing found  fiivour  in  the  eyes  of  Petta  (Olrra),  daughter  of 
Nanos  iSdvog),  king  of  the  Segobrigians,  a  tribe  probably 
of  lagurians  (Justin.,  Hist,^  c.  idiii.),  received  her  in  mar- 
riage, and  also  permission  to  found  a  city,  llie  circum- 
stances are  related,  with  some  variation,  by  Justin. 

The  new  colony  was  earlv  involved  in  hostihties  wilh  the 
native  tribes,  Ligurian  and  Celtic,  over  whom  the  Massi- 
lians  obtained  several  victories,  and  established  new  settle- 
ments along  the  coasts,  in  order  to  retain  them  in  subjec- 
tion. The  surrounding  barbarians  acauired  from  the  new 
settlers  some  of  the  arts  of  civilised  life :  they  learned  to 
prune  and  train  the  vine,  and  to  plant  the  olive.  The 
Massilians  had  also  to  contend  with  the  power  of  the  Car- 
thaginians (the  commercial  rivals  of  the  Greeks  in  western 
Europe),  whom  they  defeated  in  a  sea-fight  of  early  but 
uncertain  date.    (Thucjrd.,  lib.  i.,  c.  13.) 

The  second  colonization  of  Massiha  took  place  about  B.C. 
544,  on  occasion  of  the  Phocaeans  quitting  their  native  city 
to  avoid  the  subjection  with  which  they  were  threatened  by 
the  Persians.  Herodotus  does  not  notice  the  fact  of  any  of 
these  PhocflDans  settling  at  Marseille :  he  says  that  they 
sailed  to  Alalia  in  Corsica,  which  was  a  Phocisan  colony, 
and  commenced  piracy.  The  Tyrrheni  and  Carthaginians 
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uniting  tgainst  tlwrn,  a  gr«at  sitt-flghl  took  pkoe,  in 
which  the  pirates  obtoined  e  dear-bought  victory.  After 
this  battle  they  left  Corsica  fbr  Rhegiura.  (Herod.,  L  16^ 
167.) 

The  Mossili&n  constitution  wu  aristocratic;  their  laws 
and  their  religious  rites  were  similar  to  those  of  the  lonians 
of  Asia.  The  worship  of  tlio  Ephesian  Artemis,  or  Diana, 
was  cherished  with  peculiar  reverence,  lK>th  in  Massilia 
itself  and  in  its  colonies.  The  governing  body  was  a  senate 
(mrviBptoy)  of  600  persons,  called  Timuchi  (n/ioSx^),  who 
were  appointed  for  life.  This  senate  had  fifteen  presidents 
(irooftfrdnc),  who  fbrmed  a  sort  of  committee*  by  which  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  goTemment  was  managed.  Of  this 
committee  three  persons  possessed  the  chief  power.  The 
Timuchi  were  chosen  from  among  those  who  hod  children, 
and  in  whose  families  the  right  of  citisenship  bad  been 
possessed  by  three  generations.  (Strabo,  lib.  iv.) 

The  Massilians,  like  the  PhocoDans,  were  a  naval  people ; 
they  had  several  colonies  or  posts  on  the  coasts  both  of 
Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy:  as  Bmporium  (*B/iir6pr(ov),  now 
Ampurias,  in  Spain ;  RhBe  Agatha  (P6i|  'AyaOi)),  now 
Agde ;  Tauroeis  (Tawpoiic),  or  Tauroentiura  {Tavpoivriov), 
now  Tarente,  near  La  Ciotat;  Antipolis  (AvrliroXic),  now 
Antibes;  Olbia  (OXSm),  perhaps  the  port  and  castle  of 
Leoube,  between  Hieres  and  8t  Tropei;  and  Nicsra 
(Nucam),  now  Nice.  They  earlv  and  steadily  cultivated  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  which  alliance  was  gradually 
converted  into  subjection.  In  the  civil  war  of  Pompey  and 
CiDsar  they  embraced  the  party  of  the  former ;  and  receiving 
L.  Domitius,  one  of  his  most  zealous  partisans,  within  their 
walls,  and  appointing  him  governor  of  the  city,  they  closed 
their  cates  against  Cmsar,  under  pretence  of  preserving 
neutrality  (r.c.  49).  Ceraar,  hastening  into  Spain  against 
Afhmius  and  Petreitis,  after  building  and  equipping  a  squa* 
dron  with  marvellous  celerity,  left  his  lieutenant  C.  Tre- 
bonius  with  three  legions  to  carry  on  the  siege,  and 
appointed  D.  Brutus  to  (xtmmand  his  lieet  In  the  first 
naval  encounter  the  townsmen  were  defeated,  with  the  loss 
of  nine  vessels.  But  the  place  was  well  stored  with  warlike 
machines;  and  the  townsmen  being  encouraged  by  the 
arrival  of  L.  Nosidienus,  who  was  sent  by  Pompey  to  iheir 
aid,  with  a  squadron  of  seventeen  ships,  they  refitted  their 
fleet,  and  put  to  sea  to  join  him  ;  but  the  confederate  fleet 
being  defeated  by  D.  Brutus,  and  an  attempt  to  destroy  the 
n.achines  which  Trebonius  had  prepared  tor  the  attack  of 
the  citj  having  failed,  they  were  induced  to  apply  for  an 
armistice :  this,  when  obtained,  they  violated  b\r  an  attack 
in  which  they  seriously  damaged  the  works  of  Trebonius  ; 
but  these  being  repaired,  they  again  implored  on  armistice ; 
and  on  Cawar^s  return  fVom  his  vtctonr  over  the  Pompeians 
in  Spain,  they  surrendered  to  him.  OaDsar  did  not  reduce 
them  into  entire  subjection,  but  left  two  legions  in  garrison 
while  he  marched  forward  into  Italy.  (Cids.,  De  BetL  Civ,, 
lib.  i.  34-36,  56,  57;  ii.  M6,  22.V 

The  municipal  j^vemment  of  Massilia  remained  unal- 
tered, but  its  political  independence  was  virtually  over- 
throvm.  The  attention  of  the  Massilians  was  now  more 
directed  to  literature  and  philosophy,  of  which  indeed  thev 
were  already  diligent  cultivators.  They  had  spread  through 
the  south  of  Gaul  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  written  cha- 
racter, which  Caesar  ibund  in  use  among  the  Helvetii  {De 
Bell.  Gall.,  lib.  L,  c  29) ;  and  now  their  city  became  to  the 
west  of  Europe  what  Athens  was  to  the  east.  The  moderate 
charges  and  frugal  habits  of  the  citizens  added  to  the 
advantages  of  the  place  as  a  place  of  study,  and  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Roman  youth  resorted  thither.  Cicero 
has  recorded  in  tlie  strongest  language  the  praises  of  the 
Massilians  {Orat,  pro  £.  Flaceo,  c  26).  Livy  hos  put  a 
high  encomium  upon  them  into  the  mouth  of  a  Rhodtan 
ambassador  (lib.  xxxvii.,  54) ;  and  Tacitus  {Agricolne  Vita, 
c.  4)  has  spoken  in  the  same  strain.    [Aoricola.] 

For  more  than  three  centuries  the  history  of  Massilia  pre- 
sents no  event  of  interest  In  the  troubles  which  followed 
the  abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  the  latter  (a.d. 
910)  attempted  to  resume  the  purple  at  Aries,  to  the  pre- 
judice of  the  emperor  Constantine,  his  son-in-law;  but 
being  boflied  in  his  atteinpt,  fled  to  Massilia,  which  he  vainly 
attempted  to  defend.  The  city  surrendered,  or  was  taken 
by  Constantino^  and  Maximian  became  his  own  execu- 
tioner. 

In  the  reign  of  Honoriut,  Massilia  repelled  the  attempt 
of  the  Visigothie  king  Ataulphus,  to  take  possession 
(Pholii,  BiUioth.))  but  it  afterwards  became  the  prey  of 


Burgundiant,  Vuigothi,  and  Ftranka.    It  «i 

the  Franks  by  Theodorio  the  Ostrogoth  king  •#  Italy. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  sixth  eantury  IfaneJlv  «w 
which  we  may  now  give  its  modem  nanwx  Waa  «BAt4  w^k 
the  rest  of  Provence  hy  Vitiges  the  OstrDgoih  a»  tke  f  tMk^ 
in  order  to  secure  their  alliance  against  th«  ffeirra  «»• 
peror  Justinian,  who  had  sent  Belisarios  to  ae^»|Mtt  li#r 
While  under  the  Frsnkish  sceptre  the  town  aoflErrvA  Ir.m 
the  Lombards,  who  sacked  it  (ajx  576),  and  ftom  tbe  Sa^a- 
cemi,  who  seiied  it,  but  were  quickly  drivaD  frum  it  ^  fte 
Franks,  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  mmmy,  la  chi 
division  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne  amoag  bt«  / 
ants  (A.D.  856),  Marseille  was  included  hi  the 
Provence,  under  Charles,  younger  soo  of  t^ 
Lothaire ;  and  afterwards  it  made  part  of  the  kmc^ov  ^ 
Provence,  orBourgogneCis-jurane,  under  Bomb  (cs.  arti 
The  union  of  this  kingdom  with  that  of  Boargogixe  Tnf» 
jurone  under  Rodolph  II.  (a-d.  930),  and  the  stthat^mat 
acquisition  of  the  united  kingdoms  by  tba  tiupaiw  Oa«r*l 
le  Balio  (A.D.  1032),  brought  Marseille  ime  the  rofxiitiM  ^ 
a  remote  dependency  of  tne  German  empira.  Oamr  thcw* 
changes,  from  the  tenth  century  Moraeilie  w«s  wMir  ihtt 
immediate  domimon  of  its  own  viscounta. 

The  Marseillois  appear  to  have  been  aettvvly  ettge^v4  m 
the  Crusades ;  and  in  the  third  Crusade,  oev^eral  ■rmaiwii 
sailed  from  their  port.  The  oommeree  of  the  town  al  ih« 
time  was  great,  ana  the  townsmen  wTre  In  leogwe  with  scm 
of  the  great  trading  cities  of  Italy  for  the  pm-pows  of  tndt 
or  of  defence.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cntwy 
thoy  iVeed  themselves  from  feudal  snbjeetion  to  thnr  vis- 
counts and  to  the  counts  of  Provenee,  and  organtar^  them- 
selves into  a  municipal  republic,  under  a  chief  magtstratr 
called  the  podcstat ;  nut  in  a  few  years  they  w«re  Aepintd  t4 
many  of  their  privileges  by  Charles  of  Anjoii,  count  of  P»^ 
vence,  brother  of  Louis  IX.  It  was  fh>ai  Marseille  ihrt 
Charles  set  sail  for  the  conquest  of  Naples.  The  troablea  which 
agitated  Provence  during  the  reigns  c/t  bis  nieecnen  on- 
terially  diminished  the  population  of  M^useiHe ;  aatf  as  rhe 
authority  of  the  emperor  in  Provence  had  taMtif  to  en  At 
even  in  name,  the  country  was  exposed  lo  the  nxoaAt  of  th« 
Brigands,  who  had  risen  up  during  the  wara  of  the  Eogbih 
in  France  and  the  desolation  of  that  kingdooa. 

In  the  contest  for  the  tovereigntv  of  Naples  and  Prtufuis. 
between  the  housos  of  Anjou  and  those  of  Darasso.  and  saV 
sequently  of  Aragon,  the  Marseillon  ftlthfblly  adhewd  ts 
the  house  of  Anjou,  and  rendered  signal  errvkca  to  thnx 
cause ;  but  in  the  year  1421  the  town  was  taken  Vy  the  kiot 
of  Aragon,  and  a  considerable  part  of  it  sacked  axsd  barara 
It  was,  upon  the  retreat  of  the  Aragoneoe  (&.ol  14S3).  hr- 
ther  plundered  by  morouden  fhmi  tlie  surroaodmc  \ 
The  town  recovered  however  firom  thia  severo  ^ 
became  the  ordinary  residence  of  R4(d4.  duke  of  An*M  sad 
Lorraine,  who  died  here,  a.d.  1480.  Upon  the  ^atk  cf 
Charles,  count  of  Maine,  successor  of  R^«  ManctlW  naar 
directly  under  the  government  of  the  Frooeh  cxowa,  is 
which  it  has  ever  since  remained  subject. 

In  the  war  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  with  Fraa^m  I 
of  France,  the  Constable  Duke  of  Bourbon  [BcravT, 
Charlss  »e]  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  Impenalvte  ta^ifnj 
Mar&eille  (a.d.  1524),  but  was  bravely  iv^M^kif  1^^  -'he 
townsmen.  In  the  vear  1636  the  town  was  ogam  ameirecs*- 
ftilly  attacked  by  the  Imperialists  under  Charles  Y.  in  fvr^ 
son  and  the  Duke  of  Alba.  In  the  religioas  tfoohles  of  xht 
sixteenth  century  a  plot  was  fbrmed  (a.©.  I5%&i  to  hr»nt 
Marseille  into  the  power  of  the  Lngne,  hot  tt  fk)e^  SbV 
sequently  however  the  partisans  of  the  Lea:nw  f^a^'*^  * 
complete  ascendancy  in  the  city,  which  became  t^  |«^  i^ 
intestme  commotions,  until  the  Duke  of  Oaise,  g^>tai  ^''  rf 
Provence,  for  Henri  IV.,  was  admitted  (a.iv  I39C>  W  iI« 
partisans  of  that  monarch.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XI V  t>« 
municipal  privileges  of  the  city  were  dtmintshed.  and  fir^ 
were  built,  as  much  probably  to  control  the  towii*inm  m  t* 
defend  the  place.  In  a.d.  1730.  40,000  or  50. OO*  «f  U 
inhabitants  were  swept  away  by  pestilence.  Beivcsr*. 
bishop  of  Marseille,  the  echevins  or  municipal  olBft-n  U 
the  town,  and  three  ph)'sicians  of  Montpetlier.  ili«t>?gwU^ 
themselves  by  their  courageous  performance  of  ihrv  ^Ltjc* 
at  this  trying  season.  In  the  Revolution  the  MarwJ»-:i 
acted  a  conspicuous  part  A  band  of  pi>Iiti«al  &naiio  vrel 
to  Paris,  and  were  among  the  leaden  in  the  attark  «a  *m 
Tuileries,  in  August,  1792.  The  townsmen  atteiBfi«4.  Hi 
in  \'ain,  to  support  by  an  insurrection  the  Otfwxlim  i 
the  party  of  the  Mountain. 
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Tbe  city  of  Maneille  is  built  on  the  ootst  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, which  here  runs  north  and  south.  The  harbour  is 
formed  bv  a  small  inlet  of  the  sea,  running  eastward  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  city,  which  is  built  round  it.  Its  im- 
mediate site  is  a  rich  valley  or  hollow  enclosed  on  the  land- 
side  by  hills,  of  which  the  highest  is  that  of  Notre  bame  de 
la  Garde,  on  the  south,  surmounted  by  a  fort.  From  the 
summit  of  the  hill  of  Viste,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
town,  over  which  the  road  from  Paris  leads,  three  miles  dis- 
tant, a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  town  and  of  the  numer- 
ous country-houses  (said  to  be  five  or  six  thousand  in  num- 
ber) which  occupy  the  surrounding  part  of  the  valley.  The 
town  was  once  fortified,  and  there  are  some  remains  of  its 
walls  and  bastions.  The  entrance  fh)ra  Paris  is  by  a  fine 
broad  planted  road  or  wide  street,  which  extends  into  the 
heart  of  the  town,  and  is  prolonged  in  a  direct  line,  by  a 
street  of  less  width,  quite  tnrougn  the  town.  To  the  east 
of  this  street  is  the  old  town,  occupying  a  triangular 
point  north  of  the  harbour.  The  other  parts  constitute  the 
new  town,  which  consists  of  broad  straight  streets,  provided 
with  paved  foot-paths  and  lined  with  well-built  houses. 
The  port,  an  oval  of  more  than  half  a  mile  long  and  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  capable  of  containing  1200 
vessels,  is  surrounded  by  fine  quays  used  as  a  promenade 
by  the  townsmen  in  the  winter.  There  are  several  other 
promenades,  the  finest  of  which  is  that  of  Tourette,  or  the 
Esplanade,  on  the  shore  in  the  old  town.  The  places  or 
squares  are  more  numerous  in  the  old  town  than  in  the 
new,  but  neither  so  large,  so  regular,  nor  so  ornamental. 
The  town-hall  built  by  the  architect  Puget,  faces  the  har- 
bour ;  the  ground-floor  is  \ued  as  the  Exchange ;  the  great 
council-chamber  has  some  fine  paintings.  There  are  a  new 
market-house  supported  by  thirty-two  columns  of  the  Tiu- 
can  order,  a  fish-market,  and  other  markets ;  a  laiaretto 
on  the  shore,  north  of  the  city,  one  of  the  finest  and  best 
manaeed  in  the  world.  There  are  also  a  mint ;  two  theatres, 
the  chief  of  them  one  of  the  finest  in  France ;  a  triumphal 
aroh,  a  column,  and  several  public  fountains.  Water  is  brought 
from  the  little  rivers  Huveaune  and  Jarret  by  an  aqueduct 
almost  entirely  subterranean ;  and  many  houses  have  wells, 
the  water  of  which  is  drinkable. 

The  population  of  Marseille  in  1789  was  76,222 ;  in  1801, 
111,130;  in  181 U  102,217;  in  1821,  109,483;  in  1831, 
121,272  for  the  town,  or  14d,l15  for  .the  whole  commune; 
and  in  1836,  146,239  for  the  commune.  It  is  the  third  city 
in  France  for  population,  being  exceeded  only  by  Paris  and 
Lyon.  The  city  has  always  depended  for  its  prosperity  on 
commerce.  The  harbour  is  verv  safe.  Opposite  the  mouth 
of  it,  which  is  narrow,  not  permitting  the  entry  of  more  than 
one  ship  at  a  time,  are  the  three  small  islands  of  If  (having 
a  castle,  once  used  as  a  state  prison,  and  numerous  batteries), 
Ratonneau,  and  Pomdgue,  which  are  both  fortified.  The 
entrance  to  the  port  is  defended  by  two  forts;  that  of  St. 
J^n  on  the  north,  and  that  of  St.  Nicholas  on  the  south. 
Fort  St  Nicholas,  which  was  converted  by  Louis  XIV. 
into  a  citadel,  has  been  in  great  part  demolished  by  the 
townsmen. 

The  port  is  not  deep,  and  is  hable  to  be  filled  by  the  mud 
brought  down  by  the  rain  from  the  neighbouring  hills: 
machines  are  continually  at  work  to  keep  it  clear.  Frigates 
cannot  enter  without  di£Bculty;  ships  of  the  line  cannot 
enter  at  all,  but  are  obliged  to  anchor  in  the  road  between 
the  islands  of  Ratonneau  and  Pomdgue,  where  also  vessels 
perform  quarantine.  This  anchorage  is  secure.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  which  enter  the  port  is  estimated  at  5000  or 
6000  in  the  year;  and  the  customs  and  other  dues  collected 
are  estimated  at  nearly  1,000,000/.  annually.  The  French 
trade  with  the  Levant  is  entirely  carried  on  fh)m  this  port; 
and  there  is  active  communication  with  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Barbary.  The  imports  are  of  raw  cotton,  sugar,  dye-woods, 
and  of  divers  articles  firom  the  Levant.  The  exports  are  of 
wines,  brandy,  corn,  dried  fruits,  oil,  soap,  hosiery,  damask 
and  other  linens,  woollens,  silks,  leather,  hides,  and  colonial 
produce.  The  chief  manufactures  are  those  of  soap,  mo- 
rocco and  other  leather,  glass,  porcelain,  hats,  caps,  starch, 
gunpowder,  snulT,  alum,  sulphur,  vitriol,  nitre  and  other 
chemicals,  glue,  wax- candles,  straw-hats,  and  cutlery.  The 
refining  of  sugar  and  salt,  calico-printing,  the  distillation  of 
brandy,  essences,  and  liqueurs,  cork-cutting,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  anchovies  and  other  salt  provisions,  dried  fruits, 
olives,  and  wine  for  exportation,  are  carried  on.  The  city  is 
from  its  commercial  character  the  resort  of  foreigners  of  all 
nations ;  and  the  variety  of  oostumoi  continual  bustle,  and 


medley  of  languages  which  this  ooeasioni  are  among  tbe 
roost  striking  features  of  the  place.  The  character  of  the 
people  is  by  no  means  favourably  drawn  by  our  authorities. 

Marseille  has  communications  by  daily  public  conveyances 
with  Lyon,  Aix,  Avignon,  Ntmes,  Toulon,  Oeneva,  and 
other  places;  and  by  steam-boats  at  brief  intervals  with 
Nice,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Bastia,  Civita  Vecchia,  and  Naples ; 
and  at  longer  intervals  with  Port  Vendre,  Barcelona,  and 
Valencia.  It  abounds  with  hotels  and  has  some  publio 
baths  and  handsome  cafes.  The  mistral,  a  keen,  parching, 
and  often  tempestuous  wind,  blights  all  verdure,  and  irs 
blasts  are  interchanged  with  the  scorching  rays  of  an  un- 
clouded sun ;  swarms  of  gnats  infest  every  comer  night  and 
day,  and  the  scorpion  is  often  fbund  in  the  housei  and  occa- 
sionally even  in  the  beds. 

Marseille  has  a  custom-house,  a  stamp-office,  an  exchange, 
and  a  board  of  trade;  a  commercial  court,  a  subordinate 
justice  court,  and  a  tribunal  fbr  the  regulation  of  the  fisheries 
and  the  settlement  of  disputes  respecting  them,  the  members 
of  which,  called  Prud*hommes,  are  annually  chosen  by  the 
fishermen  from  among  themselves ;  and  several  other  govern- 
ment or  other  public  offices.   There  is  also  an  arsenal. 

The  parish  and  other  Catholic  churches  and  chapels 
are  twenty  in  number;  there  are  a  Protestant  church 
and  a  Jews*  synagogue ;  with  several  hospitals  and  other 
charitable  institutions.  There  are,  an  academy  of  sciences, 
belles-lettres,  and  art;  an  agricultural  and  a  medical 
society ;  a  high-school,  schools  of  medicine,  drawing,  music, 
and  navigation ;  a  deaf  and  dumb  school ;  a  public  library 
of  60,000  volumes,  a  picture  gallery,  a  museum,  two  botanic 
gardens,  and  an  observatory.  Literature  is  not  much 
cultivated  at  present:  astronomy  and  navigation  are  the 
studies  chiefly  pursued.  Marseille  has  produced  several 
learned  and  eminent  men.  The  navigator  Pytheas  and 
the  poet  Petronius  Arbiter,  in  antient  times,  and  the  ar- 
chitect Puget,  in  modem  times,  are  the  chief. 

Few  antiquities  have  been  discovered  at  Marseille,  and 
there  are  no  remains  of  antient  buildings ;  bome  statues, 
urns,  and  medals  have  been  dug  up. 

The  diocese  of  Marseille  comprehends  the  town  and  its 
arrondissemont  The  bishop  is  a  suffiragan  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  Aix.  The  town  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  8th 
military  division,  which  includes  the  departments  of  Basses 
Alpee,  Vauduse,  and  Benches  du  Rhdne.  The  arrondisse- 
mont comprehends  an  area  of  252  square  miles,  and  com- 
prehends nine  cantons,  or  districts,  each  under  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  and  sixteen  communes.  The  population  was 
178,866  in  1831,  and  180,127  in  1836. 


CotnoTAUxMUle. 
Britidi  MuMam.    ActwasiM,    Sflvcr. 

MARSHAL,  a  term  whieh,  in  its  origin,  meant  simply 
a  groom  or  manager  of  horses ;  but  fVom  the  importance  of 
such  an  employment  in  a  rude  warlike  nation,  the  office  of 
marshal  became  invested  with  great  military  autliority, 
which,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  times,  drew  to  itself  a 
considerable  civil  jurisdiction.  One  of  the  principal  officers 
of  state  is  the  king  s  marshal,  which  office  is  now  held  here- 
ditarily by  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  is  said  to  have  the  office 
of  marshal  of  England,  and  also  an  honour  in  respect  of 
which  he  is  earl  marshal.  This  office  was  executed  in  time 
of  war  in  the  king's  host  or  army ;  in  time  of  peace,  in  tbe 
aula  regis,  or  kin^s  great  eourt.  Upon  the  division  of  the 
aula  regis  the  marshal  appointed  deputies  in  the  new 
courts.  In  the  King's  Bench,  the  marshals  deputy  was 
called  the  marshal  of  the  marshalsea  of  the  king's  court, 
or  marshal  of  the  King's  Bench.  In  the  Exch^uer,  the 
deputy  was  marshal  of  the  Exchequer,  or  clerk  of  the  mar- 
shalsea of  the  Exchequer.  The  duty  of  the  acting  marshal 
is  regularly  to  attend  the  court,  and  to  take  into  his  custody 
all  persons  committed  to  his  custody  by  the  court 

The  lord  high  constable,  when  there  was  one,  and  the 
earl  marshal,  were  the  judges  before  whom  the  court  of 
chivalry  or  court  martial  was  held.  This  court  had  cogni- 
zance of  contracts  touching  deeds  of  arms  and  of  war 
arising  out  of  the  realm,  and  of  all  appeals  [Appbal]  of 

offences  committed  out  of  the  realm,  and  of  matters  witiiia 
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the  realm  relating  to  var,  in  cases  which  the  courts  of 
common  law  were  incompetent  to  decide.  Its  proceedings 
were  according  to  the  course  of  the  Roman  or  civil  law. 
The  earl  marshal  cannot  hold  this  court  alone,  and  there 
has  been  no  hereditary  or  permanent  high  constable  since 
the  forfeiture  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham, '  poor  Edward 
Bohun,*  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  few  cases  in 
which  the  court  of  chivalrv  has  been  smce  held,  a  high 
constable  has  been  appointed  for  the  occasion.  In  the  case 
of  an  appeal  of  death  brou^t  in  1 583  against  Sir  Francis 
Drake  by  the  heir  of  one  Dowtie  whose  head  Drake  had 
struck  off  in  parts  beyond  sea.  Queen  Elizabeth  refused 
to  appoint  a  hi^h  constable;  and  thus,  says  Lord  Coke,  the 
appeal  slept  The  minor  duties  of  the  earl  marshal  are  set 
out  with  great  minuteness  of  details  in  a  document  preserved 
in  Spelman*s  *  Glossary.* 

Besides  the  earl  marshal,  there  is  a  knight  marshal,  or 
marshal  of  the  king's  household.  The  office  of  earl  marshal, 
and  that  of  marshal  of  the  King's  Bench,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  knight  marshal,  is  called  a  marshaUea ;  but  the  term  is 
ordinardy  applied  to  the  last  only. 

MARSHALSEA.  In  the  Marshalsea  of  the  king's 
household  there  are  two  courts  of  record.  1.  The  original 
court  of  the  marshalsea  is  a  court  of  record,  to  hear  and  de- 
termine causes  between  the  servants  of  the  king's  house- 
hold and  others  within  the  verge,  that  is,  within  a  circle  of 
twelve  miles  round  the  king's  palace,  with  a  jurisdiction  of 
pleas  of  tr^pass  where  either  party  is  one  of  the  king's  ser- 
vants. 2.  The  palace  court  was  erected  by  letters  patent,  6 
Charles  I.,  confirmed  by  Charles  II.,  and  has  authority  to 
try  all  personal  actions  between  party  and  party,  though 
neither  of  them  be  of  the  king*s  household,  provided  they 
arise  within  twelve  miles  round  Whitehall.  The  judges  of 
this  court  are,  the  steward  of  the  king's  household  and 
knight-marshal ;  but  the  court  is,  in  fact,  held  before  a  bar- 
rister deputed  by  the  knight-marshal.  The  palace  court  is 
held  once  a  week  in  Scotland  Yard,  and  causes  are  here 
brought  to  trial  in  four  or  five  court-days,  unless  they  are 
of  sufficient  magnitude  or  importance  to  induce  either  party 
to  remove  it  into  one  of  the  superior  courts.  A  writ  of  error 
lies  fh>m  both  courts  into  the  court  of  king's  bench. 

MARSH  AM.  SIR  JOHN,  born  1602,  died  1685.  The 
noble  family  of  Marsham  have  the  honour  of  tracing  them- 
selves to  a  man  whose  chief  distinction  it  was,  that  he  was  one 
of  the  most  eminent  scholars  of  his  age,  as  the  founder  of  their 
hereditary  honours.  He  was  one  of  six  sons  and  four  daugh- 
ters of  an  alderman  of  London,  and  was  born  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Bartholomew.  He  had  his  education  in  Westminster 
school,  and  St  John's  College,  Oxford.  He  afterwards  tra- 
velled much  abroad  in  France,  Italy,  and  Grermany,  both  as 
a  private  gentleman  and  in  the  suite  of  Sir  Thomas  Edmunds 
the  ambassador.  When  he  returned  home  he  betook  him- 
self to  the  study  of  the  law,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
attained  to  more  than  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  six  clerks 
in  Cbancerv,  and  even  this  otnce  he  lost  when  the  conten- 
tions arose  between  the  king  and  the  parliament  Nor  was 
this  all ;  for,  following  the  king  to  Oxford,  and  remaining 
attached  to  the  royal  cause,  he  suffered  greatly  in  his  es- 
tate. On  the  change  of  the  times  he  was  returned  to  par- 
liament for  the  city  of  Rochester,  was  restored  to  his  six 
clerks'  office,  was  knighted,  and  soon  after  was  created  a 
baronet    He  died  at  Bushy  Hall  near  Watford. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  his  life.  The  predominance  of  a 
political  power  to  whom  he  was  obnoxious,  in  the  period  of 
his  life  when  his  mind  was  at  maturity,  gave  him  leisure  to 
pursue  those  studies  for  which  he  had  acquired  a  taste  in 
the  earlier  period  of  his  life.  The  subject  on  which  his 
mind  was  particularly  directed  is  one  of  peculiar  intricacy 
and  difficulty,  the  disentangling  the  perplexed  statements 
to  be  found  in  early  writers  concerning  antient  dynasties 
and  events  in  the  earliest  periods  of  history.  The  results  of 
these  studies  he  gave  to  the  world  in  a  folio  volume,  printed 
at  London  in  1672,  which  he  entitled  *  Canon  Chronicus, 
ifigyptiacus,  Ebraicus,  Grscus,'  being  an  enlargement  of 
a  work  on  the  same  subject  publishea  in  1649,  entitled  by 
him  *  Diatribe  Chronolof^ica.'  Sir  John  Marsham  has  treated 
tlie  subject  in  a  manner  befitting  a  scholar  intent  on  nothing 
but  the  discovery  of  truth*  if  truth  be  attainable.  His  work 
was  published  at  Leipxiff  in  1676,  and  at  Franeker  in  1696, 
with  a  preface  by  the  editor  Menckenins,  in  which  some  of 
his  conclusions  are  questioned.  It  is  probable  that  the 
modern  discoveries  in  Eeypt  may  affect  in  some  points  the 
Mgument  of  thisleamed  scholar. 


In  the  same  spirit  he  attacked  tbs  diAcnlties  ^ik  ntf 
on  the  '  Chronology  of  the  Early  History  of  P 
work  has  not  we  believe,  been  given  to  the  ] 


'Dissertations  on  the  Money  of  the  Antieata,*  aadea  ika 
'  Roman  Provinces  and  Legions,'  whkh  ii  m  y^i*"^*^  k. 


left  in  manuscript 

There  is  another  work  of  his,  less  eelehrmtad*  tbm  ] 
or  UpowvXatov,  as  he  called  it  to  the  grtml  work  «tt  i 
monasteries,  entitled  *  Monastioon  Anglicanao.*  wh'-Ht^wm 
begun  by  Roger  Dodsworth,  and  finisbad  by  Sir  Vf^mm 
Dugdale.    This  appeared  in  1666. 

Sir  John  Marsham  was  not  only  himself  I—  ui  j, 
two  sons,  Sir  John  Marsham  of  Cnxtoo,  aad  Scr 
Marsham  of  Bushy,  were  also  studious  and  lMfn«<  ■■■ 
The  son  of  Sir  Robert  was  created  Lord  RmnMy  by  Kia| 
George  L 

MARSHES  are  those  placet  of  jpnatcr  or  Um  i 
on  the  earth's  surfece,  where  the  sou  m  aloMst  mm 
soaked  with  water.    The  swamp,  the  bof,  tbe  ] 
morass,  are  so  many  different  names  for  the  i  _ 

modifications  which  have  not  yet  been  dsAned.  Mfk^i^i 
marshes  be  considered  with  regard  to  ihmr  advsati 
disadvantages,  they  are  equally  interestiiig,  and  i 
that  call  for  the  attention  of  individuals  a 
of  states.  The  advantages  which  they 
limited  extent  and  may  be  divided  into  i , 
artificial.  The  former  consist  in  the  natural  ^ 
which  are  furnished  by  some  of  them,  of  vhidb  f«sA  • 
unquesti---*  ly  the  most  important  (Ireland,  HtOtmLi 
Some  i'u)  iron-ore  in  considerable  quantity,  and,  tbosfk 
generally  of  a  bad  kind,  it  is  sometimes  wry  fMd.aftA 
worked  with  advantage  (Siberia);  othen  sopplr  m 
game  in  abundance,  which  is  a  great  resonrM  to  eke  i 
bouring  inhabitants,  either  for  consumption  or  i 
of  commerce  (the  marshes  of  Tuscany);  olbcn 
abound  in  eels  and  other  fish ;  and  aomeu  aa  thorn  of  ibe 
Sadne  in  France,  and  those  of  Poland*  are  TaJoabfte  Car  tbt 
myriads  of  leeches  which  they  furnish,  and  vbicb  aiv  mmat 
to  distant  parts.  The  soil  itself^  dug  up  (torn  the  ■affaliea> 
which  is  called  bog-earth,  and  (he  upper  sntiaea  of  thm 
peat  bogs,  burnt  or  unburnt,  are  in  many  caaaa  cofubUwl 
an  excellent  manure,  and  employed  as  such.  (PoUa4 
France.)  The  reeds,  rushes,  wiUow%  Scc^  vhkh  frwv  m 
abundantly  in  certain  marshy  lands,  are  in  many  placM  o^ 
jects  of  considerable  importance.  (Italy,  HoUbnd.)  TW 
artificial  advantages  to  which  marshes  may  be  tmmd  mm 
confined  chiefly  to  the  cultivation  of  rioe,  where  disHle  aad 
other  circumstances  are  favourable  to  the  growth  «f  tia 
grain.  (North  America,  Hungary.)  The  disodvana 
of  marshes  are  great :  they  are  in  general  fatal  to  [ 

and  agnculture  suffers  by  the  loss  of  aU  the  owtkhj 

That  health  is  materially  injured  hv  the  pestil«ntal  aff  «f 
marshes  is  evident  from  the  fkot  that  the  ordiaaffy  mha 
length  of  life  in  their  neighbourhood  n  very  Wv.  Cat^ 
tie  are  also  great  sufferers  from  the  inflwr ■  of 
marshy  grounds.  The  engineer  Ranch  says^  ^Mse^es 
are  the  ulcers  of  the  earth,  which  blur  the  frtr  tee  ef 
nature,  where  all  should  be  beauty;  and  frvo  tbaw 
infectious  sores  the  languor  of  death  extendi  Ar 
wide  over  all  that  should  live  and  flourish :'  hot  cba  4~ 
of  their  baleful  influence  are  nowhere  moc*  sfinkinclf  oet 
forth  than  in  the  prize  essay  on  this  subjecl,  by  M.  Piaol 
of  Paris.  Nevertneless  all  marshes  are  not  equalW  p<)»* 
dicial  to  health;  but  independent  of  tbctr  immtux 
de^ees  of  insalubrity,  marshes  present  otber  data»- 
guishing  features.  The  dimate,  the  nature  of  the  sal 
and  the  vegetation,  are  all  so  many  drcunutaBcaa  vkri 
vary  the  appearance  and  character  of  manbea.  n*  < 
tity  of  water  is  also  very  different ;  in  some  oasea  it  ia  1 
visible,  while  in  others,  at  least  in  certain  sremni,  thm  i 
presents  the  aspect  of  a  multitude  of  stagnant  pools  < 
with  aquatic  birds.  This  is  the  case  with  many  of  tbe  Ti»> 
can  marshes,  which  are  moreover  remarkable  Cor  tbew  tell- 
ing islands,  which  sometimes  unite  and  cover  a  latye  far* 
face:  these  islands  have  little  solidity,  and,  siiijtos'if 
sinking,  become  in  time  converted  into  peat ;  a  own  «f  ihmm 
marshes  gain  in  extent  while  the  soil  of  others  gniML-v 
rises,  and  the  marsh  disappears.  Ree<b  are  panic%lar^ 
abundant  in  the  Tuscan  marshes,  and  they  are  an^wd  «•  a 
great  number  of  usef\il  purposes.  The  quality  of  the  aan^ 
water  also  differs:  thus,  in  some  of  the  marshea of  Sii^i 
Carolina,  in  the  United  Sutes,  it  is  salt,  as  Ukeviae  st  JU- 
chelle,  Rochfort,  &C.,  in  France.    In  other  plarea  a  •  m^ 
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phuroui,  as  it  the  ease  with  the  marshes  of  Mesopotamia ; 
m  many  it  is  ferruginous,  as  in  Siberia,  where  the  marshes 
are  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphate  of  iron  from  the 
vitriolic  springs  which  flow  into  them.  The  trees  which 
are  found  imhedded  in  these  marshes  are  so  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated with  oxide  of  iron,  that  they  supply  an  ore  of 
excellent  quality,  furnishing  a  metal  free  from  the  defect  of 
brittleness  so  common  to  the  iron  of  most  other  bog-ores. 
In  some  cases  the  water  of  the  marsh  exhales  an  into^rable 
smell  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  arising  from  the  decompo* 
sition  of  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  or  Epsom  salt,  which  is 
continually  forming  on  their  banks.  (Siberia,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.) 

In  cold  countries  marshes  freeze,  but  seldom  become  dry ; 
in  warm  countries,  on  the  contrary,  the  marshes  are  often 
dry,  and  such  can  never  form  peat  As  to  the  vegeta- 
tion of  marshes,  it  is  either  composed  of  reeds,  rushes,  algad, 
gramineoe,  or  mosses,  of  which  the  tphagnum  palustre  is  the 
most  common  in  peat-bogs.  Brushwood  of  various  kinds, 
and  willows  and  alders,  are  also  common  in  marshy  grounds. 
Marshes  are  found  in  all  kinds  of  situations,  in  continents 
and  in  islands  (Iceland,  Anau,  &c.),  on  the  margin  of 
the  sea,  as  well  as  in  the  interior  of  the  land,  on  the  slopes 
and  even  on  the  summits  of  mountains,  as  well  as  in  the 
plains.  Most  countries  have  them  in  greater  or  less  abun- 
dance, but  it  has  been  remarked  that  they  are  less  common 
in  Asia  and  in  Africa  (as  far  as  the  latter  is  known)  than  in 
Europe,  and  that  thev  are  more  abundant  in  America  than 
elsewhere.  In  this  latter  part  of  the  world  almost  all  the 
plains  are  wet  and  abound  in  marshes ;  they  are  exceedingly 
common  in  the  northern  countries  of  the  globe,  particularly 
in  the  flat  parts  bordering  on  the  sea,  where  the  land  is  low 
and  the  subsoil  clay.  Here  the  rain  and  snow-water  accu- 
mulate, and  remain  for  want  of  sufficient  evaporation  to 
cany  them  off. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  existing 
marshes:  we  mav  nowever  observe  that  in  Italy  there  are 
the  Tuscan  and  the  celebrated  Pontine  marshes,  which  are 
of  great  extent ;  in  France  there  are  about  1,500,000  arpens, 
or  French  acres,  of  marshes,  some  of  great  surface,  as  that 
of  Montoire  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  which  has  been 
worked  for  its  peat  for  upwards  of  five  hundred  years,  and 
gives  constant  employment  to  8000  persons.  Ireland  con- 
tains about  3,000,000  acres  of  marsh ;  the  marsh  or  bog  of 
Allen  alone  contains  300,000  acres,  and  there  are  others 
verv  extensive.  England  has  many  marshes,  particularly 
in  Lincolnshire,  Somersetshire,  Kent,  and  Cambridgeshire;. 
Chester,  Huntingdonshire,  Lancashire,  and  Stafford  have 
extensive  marshes,  some  of  which  contain  enftedded  trees. 
Scotland  is  much  diversified  with  marshy  ground,  as  in 
Peeblesshire,  Avrshire,  Sterlingshire,  Kinross,  &c.  As  for 
Holland,  the  whole  country  is  properly  a  drained  marsh, 
and  it  still  contains  some  extensive  bogs  which  furnish 
peat.  All  the  space  along  the  coast  from  Holland  to  Den- 
mark is  little  better  than  a  succession  of  marsh  and  sand. 
Russia  in  Europe  has  marshes  of  vast  extent,  as  those  at 
the  source  of  the  Don,  alongthe  river  Pripitz,  and  round 
the  sea  of  Azoff,  as  also  in  rinland  and  the  Baltic  Pro- 
vinces, in  Lithuania  and  Poland.  The  eastern  part  of 
Prussia  abounds  in  swamps.  Norway  and  Sweden  have 
some  bogs,  but  little  in  proportion  to  their  territory. 
In  Bessarabia  in  Turkev,  and  all  alon^  the  lower  Danube, 
there  are  extensive  marshes  covered  with  reeds.  In  Hun- 
gary the  marshes  are  estimated  at  2,000,000  arpens. 
Switzerland  has  some  considerable  swampy  patches,  many 
of  which  are  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  and  in  the 
higher  valleys.  In  Spain  and  Portugal  there  are  some 
extensive  marshes ;  indeed  they  are  more  or  less  scattered 
all  over  Europe. 

Asia  has  its  marshes  and  swamps,  but  they  are  less 
common  than  in  Europe,  if  we  except  the  northern  portion, 
where  they  are  in  gr^t  number  and  verv  extensive,  as  be- 
tween the  lower  Ob  and  the  Yenisei,  and  between  this  last 
river  and  the  Lena.  There  is  between  the  little  Tanguska  and 
the  Yenisei  the  marsh  called  lis.  equal  in  extent  to  the 
great  lake  Ladoga,  suspended  as  it  were  in  the  midst  of 
rocky  hills.  The  province  of  Okhotsk  has  many  swampy 
forests.  A  large  part  of  China  is  naturally  swampy,  but 
it  is  to  a  great  extent  drained  by  the  numerous  canals  which 
intersect  the  country.  Tonquin  has  many  marshes,  and  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca  contains  many  of  great  extent  In  India 
the  province  of  Oude  has  some  extensive  marshes  covered 
with  reeds,  the  retreat  of  great  hjsrds  of  wUd  buffiUo^s-  The 
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mouths  of  the  greater  part  of  the  rivers  of  India  aro  marshy . 
and  large  swamps  are  sometimes  found  along  their  course, 
as  is  the  case  with  the  Padder.  In  the  northern  provinces 
there  are  many  savannahs,  or  wet  meadows.  There  are 
swamps  along  the  Euphrates,  and  those  of  Mesopotamia 
are  bitter,  sulphurous,  and  salt.  In  Persia  the  province 
of  Ghilan,  in  other  respects  fertile  and  beautiful,  is  very 
unwholesome  on  account  of  its  marshes  and  marshy  forests. 
Mazenderan  has  also  many  swamps.  The  eastern  side  of 
the  lake  Aral  is  marshy.  The  steppes  of  the  Kirghis  abound 
in  salt  marshes  and  pools.  The  Asiatic  islands,  that  is,  all 
those  that  are  of  any  extent,  contain  marshes:  thus  part  of 
the  coast  of  Sumatra  is  covered  with  extensive  marshes, 
which  have  caused  it  to  receive  the  name  of  *  the  pestiferous 
coast;*  the  reeds  are  gigantic  bamboos,  and  a  continual 
fog  hangs  over  the  ac^uatio  soil.  Batavia,  Samarang,  and 
other  places  in  the  island  of  Java  are  reputed  to  be  so 
unwholesome,  in  consequence  of  the  stagnant  waters  and 
pestilential  marshes,  that  the  island  has  been  named  the 
grave  of  Europeans.  The  Philippine  Islands  have  a  great 
many  peat  bogs.  New  Holland  nas  much  marshy  ground 
along  the  coast,  and  immense  swamps  have  been  seen 
inland. 

As  for  Africa,  its  interior  is  too  little  known  to  enable  us 
to  speak  with  any  certainty  of  its  marshes;  but  the  south- 
em  part,  according  to  Barrow,  has  many  and  extensive 
swamps  covered  with  reeds  and  saline  plants.  Some  of  the 
rivers  on  the  oast  are  marshy  at  their  embouchures,  which 
is  also  the  case  with  the  Quorra.  Madagascar  contains 
marshes,  in  which  the  singular  Ravenala  {urania  tpeciosa), 
a  kind  of  palm,  grows,  remarkable  for  the  size  ana  disposi- 
tion of  its  leaves,  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  banana, 
and  are  employed  by  the  natives  as  table-cloths,  napkins* 
plates,  dishes,  and  spoons. 

America  contains  immense  marshes.  In  the  frigid  zone 
of  the  New  World,  as  far  as  known,  fog-enveloped  marshes 
have  been  found.  To  the  westward,  in  Russian  America, 
the  land  lying  between  the  coast  and  the  mountains  is  a 
slip  of  black  swampy  soil ;  some  of  the  marshy  grounds  are 
on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains,  and  retain  the  water  like  a 
sponge ;  tneir  verdure  (being  covered  with  moss  of  various 
kinds)  gives  them  the  appearance  of  firm  land,  but  in 
endeavouring  to  pass  them  the  traveller  sinks  up  to  the 
waist.  On  the  opposite  or  east  coast  of  America  we  find 
Newfoundland  intersected  by  marshes  and  morasses.  Lower 
Canada  has  neither  marshes  nor  stagnant  water,  but  the 
rivers  are  muddy.  To  the  south  of  the  great  lakes  of  North 
America,  and  as  far  south  as  Mexico,  the  United  States  con- 
tain a  great  number  of  marshes,  and  some  of  them  of  great 
extent  The  low  lands  of  Mexico  also  contain  many  swamps 
The  former  intendencia  of  Vera  Cruz  is  principally  occu- 
pied with  marshes  and  sands.  South  America  contains 
a  great  abundance  of  extensive  marshes,  as  on  the  upper 
Apure,  an  aflluent  of  the  Orinoco ;  and  the  delta  of  the 
latter  river  is  one  vast  swamp.  The  region  which  extends 
between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacifio  has  little  marshy  ground, 
if  we  except  Chaco,  where  there  are  many  swampy  val- 
leys ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  immense  plains  which 
occupy  the  whole  interior  of  the  continent,  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Caracas  on  the  north  to  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens 
on  the  south,  contain  a  great  number  of  extensive  marshes. 
All  the  immense  basin  of  the  Amazon  is  covered  with 
swamps  and  wet  land  and  marshy  forests.  To  the  south  of 
the  Campos  Parexis,  the  provinces  of  Moxos  and  Cluquitos 
contain  extensive  marshes ;  in  the  latter  particularly  there 
is  the  great  lake  or  marsh  of  Xarayes.  [Brazil,  p. 
356.]  This  marsh  is  temporary  however,  being  dry  a 
-n^at  part  of  the  year,  and  then  covered  with  the  oorn- 
^ftg  (gladiolui)  and  other  iridcie.  The  province  of  Chaco 
is  alM  flill  of  marshes,  as  well  as  that  of  Cordova,  in 
which  are  the  swamp  of  Los  Porongos,  the  Mar-chiauita^ 
&c  In  La  Plata  there  is  the  great  marsh  of  Ybera. 
formed  by  the  infiltrations  of  the  Parana.  At  the  north- 
west extremity  of  the  Pampa  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  the  great 
reedy  marsh  called  Los  Canaverales,  and  sdon^  the  whole 
course  of  the  Rio  Mendoza,  and  between  that  nver  and  the 
foot  of  the  Cordilleras,  there  are  extensive  marshes.  They 
also  exist  on  the  upper  part  of  Rio  Negro.  In  short,  we 
majr  say  that  all  the  immense  region  of  the  Pampas,  or 
plains  of  South  America,  contains  marshes.  Brazil  has  many 
swampy  woods ;  and  in  ascending  the  coast  we  find  the 
great  island  of  Marajo  at  the  emfaSuchure  of  the  Amazons, 
a  considerable  tract  of  which  is  a  marsh,  formed  in  part  by 
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tbe  depowt  from  the  water  of  the  river,  and  in  part  by  the 
gandi  ofthe  sea.  Farther  north  again  the  whole  coaat  of 
French  Guyana  is  a  swamp. 

This  enumeration  of  the  known  marshes  and  swamps, 
though  comprehensive,  is  however  far  from  heing  complete. 
Ver?  large  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  remain  still  unex- 
plored, and  physical  geography  is  yet  too  modern  a  science 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  travellers  to  the  correction 
and  completion  of  its  details.  Nevertheless  it  is  certain  that 
the  extent  of  marshy  ground  is  very  great;  and  probably  it 
was  formerly  much  greater,  for  a  multitude  of  natural  cir- 
curantanoes  have  greatly  diminUhed   them,  and  are  still 
Sng  ?blm  by  digrees'.    On  the  other  hand  colonization, 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  population  in  the  newly 
settled  places,  cause  the  clearing  of  forests  and  t^e  draining 
of  marshes  to  go  on  rapidly.    There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
in  proportion  is  the  swamps  are  dned  up  the  source  of 
many  diseases  will  be  got  rid  of;  but  again,  it  may  he 
doubtful  whether  the  increased  drought  occasioned  by  so 
vast  a  reduction  of  evaporating  surface  may  not  engender 
other  diseases  equally  fatal  with  those  which  now  spring 
from  the  superabundance  of  swampy  ground;  and  it  is 
possible  that  even  absolute  sterility  may  result,  in  some 
cases,  from  imprudent  drainage. 

SiSIKa'ImGlteD^SkcOUNT.born 
at  Bologna,  of  a  noble  family,  in  1658,  studied  mathematics 
under  Borelli,  and  natural   history  under   Malp.ghi  and 
other  able  professors.    At  the  age  of  twenty  he  went  to 
Constantinople.    On  his  return  he  published  OMervaxioni 
sul  Bosforo  Tracio'  (Rome,  1681),  which  he  dedicated  to 
Christina  of  Sweden  ;  and  he  also  wrote  a  memoir  on  the 
rise  and  decline  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  which  was  not 
published  until  after  his  death.    He  afterwards  serAcd  m 
Honeary  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Imperial  array  against  the 
Turlw.  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Raab,  in  1 683.    He  was 
sold  as  a  slave,  and,  after  suffering  considerable  hardshins. 
was  ransomed  by  his  family.    He  was  tben  employed  by 
the  emperor  Leopold  I.  as  an  engineer,  to  settle  tlie  boun- 
darv-hne  of  the  Austrian  dominions  on  the  side  of  Turkey, 
airreeably  to  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  empires. 
When  the  war  ofthe  Spanish  succession  broke  out.  Marsigli, 
who  WES  already  a  general,  was  actively  employed,  and  he 
found  himself  in  command  of  the  garrison  of  Brisach.  of 
which   town  the  Count   d'Aroo  was   pohtical  ^vernor. 
Brisach  surrendered  to  the  French  thirteen  days  after  they 
had  opened  the  trenches.     The  aulic  wuncil  of  Vienna 
hiffhly  disapproved  of  the  surrender,  and  Marsigli  was  pul>- 
licly  sentenced  to  be  cashiered.    He  tried  every  means  to 
have  the  sentence  revoked,  but  in  vain.    He  wrote  and 
published  a  memoir  in  his  defence,  which  u  said  to  have 
appeared  perfectly  satisfactory  to  competent  judges,  and 
among  others  to  Marshal  Vauban.     From  that  time  he 
devot^  himself  to  study ;  he  travelled  in  France,  was  num- 
bered  among  the  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris,  and  at  last  returned  to  his  native  town  B^ogna,  to 
which  in  1712  he  made  a  donation  of  his  scientific  coUeo- 
tions,  which  were  placed  by  the  senate  of  Bologna  in  a 
building  allotted  for  the  purpose,  and  called  the  Institute 
of  Sciences  and  Arts,     In  1726  Marsigh  pubhshed  bis 
great  work  on  the  Danube,  •  Danubius  Pannonico-Mysicus, 
Observationibus  Geographicis,  Astronomicis,  Hydrographi- 
cis,  Historicis,  Physicis,  perlustratus  ah  Aloysio  Ferdinando 
Comite  Marsili,  socio  R.  Societatum  Parisiensis,  Londinen- 
Big,'  etc.  (Amsterdam,  7  vols.  foUo,  with  handsome  plates). 
The  first  volume  treaU  of  the  geography  of  Hungwy.  Ser- 
Tia,  and  other  countries  bordering  on  the  central  Danube ; 
the  second,  of  the  antient  monumenU  in  the  same;  the 
thirf,  of  the  geology;  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  of  the 
khlhyology,  loology.and  ornithology;  and  the  last  contains 
a  catalogue  of  the  plants,  and  treats  of  the  nature  and  pro- 
pertiee  of  the  waters  of  the  Danube  and  its  great  affluent 

theTheiss.  ,  .      .      ,^        .  ^  t?i 

MARSTON.  JOHN,  a  dramatist  m  the  reigns  of  Eli- 
tabeth  and  James  L,  the  particulars  of  whose  Ufe,  and  even 
the  exact  times  of  whose  birth  and  death,  are,  like  those  of 
many  of  his  contemporary  poets,  very  uncertain.  On  the 
testimony  of  Wood,  be  seems  to  have  been  a  student  at 
Corpus  dhristi  College,  Oxford.  At  one  time  he  appears 
to  have  been  intimate  with  Ben  Jonson.  if  we  may  judge 
from  hit  dedication  to  that  poet  of  the  •  Maleconlent ;  but 
from  the  epistle  to  the  reader  prefixed  to  his  '  Sophonisba,' 


it  seemi  that  his  friendship  sidMeqaentlyt^ 
epistle  contains  severe  stricturea  oo  Jooaoo 
ot  passages  from  classical  authosi  m  hia 
Janus*  and  'Catiline.' 

Marston  left  several  plays,  of  winch  tlie  fotWvtng  i«s« 
been  printed  separately:—*  Antonio  ami  Malhdo.'  *  Aato- 
nio*s  Revenge,'  '  Dutch  Courteian,'  *  InaatAt#  CtwiiUM.* 
•  Malecontent,'  *  Parasitaster,'  *  Sophonisba,'  •  Taaciiaoc  :W 
Great,*  and  '  What  you  will.'  Of  these  tba  '  MaiiisMi—i.* 
an  excellent  play,  abounding  in  causticity,  ami  tm hrCjifc*4 
with  the  most  forcible  poetic  expresaiooa.  m  pnulrl  m 
Dodsley's  Collection.  It  appears  however  hvm  ihm  tilW- 
page  of  the  first  edition  (1604)  that  this  pieaa  va»  vncttfn 
by  Webster,  and  only  altered  by  Manton.  Ha  ak*  WA 
some  miscellaneous  poetical  wor^  oolWctcd  and  mLimk  Vf 
Mr.  Bowie  in  1764 ;  and  he  assisted  Ben  Jobsoo  a£4  C^ia^ 
man  in  the  composition  of '  Eastward  Bo%'  a  play  vhirh  u 
in  Dodsley's  Collection. 
MARSTRAND.    [Swedbn.] 

MARSUPIA'LIA,  or  MARSUPIATA  (Mtarwmmm.  a 
purse  or  bagX  an  extensive  group  of  Mamnaltt.  difcnnr 
essentially  from  all  the  othm  in  their  orgaA-Bsttjo^  im 
comprehending  genera  fed  by  every  veriet)  «  nowrmkuMox. 
Their  structure  is.  as  a  necessanr  cooseqococew  imwl  fcrf 
accordingly ;  and  we  find  amon^  them  an  adsptatiim  U  tW 
organs  of  progression,  prehension,  and  dJqeation  to  'Jkmr 
several  wants  and  habits,  so  that  we  may  trace  m  tbrs 
analogies  to  the  carnivorous,  insectivoroua,  htffk-cjroa^ 
and  rodent  forms  of  the  other  mammiferooa  quadrmiL 

The  first  species  belonging  to  this  anormal  or  wiiait 
group  brought  under  the  notice  of  loologiats  were  tVis  ^ 
America,  and  they  received  from  Scaltger  the 


name  of  Animalia  crumenata^  or  Pitrte-^earing 
for  the  leading  peculiarity  in  theae  MaranpiaU  ts^  - 
speak,  the  premature  birth  of  their  young*  which  axw  1 
ill  a  state  of  development  not  mach  bevood  thai  of  ^ 
fcBtus  in  the  other  groups,  at  a  vaiy  ecrty  ataga  cC 
nancy,  and  attach  themselves  by  the  mosth  to  thm 
which  are  situated  in  the  manopiam,  or  pooc^  of  ti* 
mother;  and  in  this  nidu^  oc;  as  it  may  be  tacn^fc. 
second  uterus,  the  almost  embcrotie  young  ooa  \%  nofunifara 
till  the  littlo  knobs  that  marked  the  place  of  \hft  extrcBit  a 
shoot  out  into  limbs,  and  till  the  vhole  finma-«otk  af  \^ 
animal  is  completed,  and  it  is  able  to  go  alaaau  Look  afirr 
this  period  it  flies  to  the  pouch  upon  the  ayptuatk  of  das.- 
ger,  or  enters  it  when  fatigued,  and  may  oAan  ba  Mia 
peeping  out  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  aaia  to  vauUua  akr^ 
again, 
linneeus,  who  appears  only  to  have  knovB  the  ^- 

spccies,  or  Opossums,  arranees  them  umier  the   ^ 

appellation  of  Didelp/tis^*  in  his  erdet  J^tip^  Dtanac  ik-: 
between  the  Bears,  Badgerii  and  Racoona,  k«.  iVrmr^ 
and  the  Moles  (Th/ca). 

Cuvier,  who  had  the  advantage  of  knowinc  tka  fffcatfw^ 
tity  of  species  and  variety  of  forms  diieoveitfd  in  New  B-^- 
land,  arranged  the  copious  materials  which  that  axtrwor^.sa'T 
country  afforded  in  addition  to  the  few  Amecicui  fcra^  u 
the  fourth  order  of  his  Mammifiru,  diviiimf  t^  r-rv 
numerous  group  into  several  subdivisiooa*  aad  f£annc  tl« 
order  between  bis  Camassiers  and  hia  Rodtmias. 

Illieer  makes  the  Marmpialia  the  sixth  lamily  H  \  • 
second  order,  PolHcata  ;  and  hia  third  oeAer.  Saftnlu^o.^^ 
sists  of  the  Kangaroos  and  Potorooe. 

M.  do  Blainviile  divides  the  Mawm^fhf  into  two  ss.^ 
classes ;  the  first  being  the  MonadeljJmt^  and  the  maj-  i 
the  Didelpheit  which  last  consists  of  the  Marm^t^i^  z-^i 
MonotrefMM.  properly  so  called :  we  eay  prmrly  so  ca!>i. 
because,  strictly  speaking,  every  Martnpial  laonak  is  « 
Monotreme. 

Mr.  Grav  collects  all  the  forms  under  tb«  finady  D^ir*- 
phidw.  The  subfamilies  into  which  the  groop  ia  sepanir. 
by  him  will  be  found  in  the  article  Maxhaloot*  vbcn 
views  of  soologists  in  general,  as  to  the  claaiifiiBtwi  o^  i^ 
animals,  will  be  found. 

Storr  congregates  all  mammalia  with  opponhla 
into  one  great  ^up,  which  he  dividea  into  thiva  ^ 

the  first  consisting  of  the  genua  Homo  ;  the  aei 

genera  Stmia,  Pro^imia^  Procefm$^  Tarsiu^  and  i 

the  third  of  the  genera  IMdelpkis  and  l%tUmgrr. 
Mr.  Ogilby  separates  hi*  ChtiropfidM  (Mas — 
opposable  thumbs)  into  the  three  groana,  ih— 1^,  .,_ 
mono,  and  Pedimana^  which  last  are  charactcrucd  as 

•  Or  mot«  pi«f«tT  *  I>M9H%*  >l#)^«90h^>!^^ 
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Ing  Disposable  thumbs  on  the  hind  hands  only.  The  Pedi* 
numa  consist  of  the  families  SimiacUe  (with  anthropoid 
teeth)  and  the  Didelphid^  (with  abnormal  teeth).  These 
last  consist  of  the  genera  Pha«colareto9,  Phalangista,  Pe- 
iauru9,  DidelphyB,  Cheironectes,  Dasyurw,  and  Phcucogale. 
CNat.  Hist,  of  Monkeys,  Opossupas,  and  Lemurs,'  Menag&' 
ries,\Q\,  iii.,  1838.) 

Before  we  proceed  to  notice  the  classification  proposed  by 
Professor  Owen,  it  will  be  advisable  to  draw  the  attention  of 
our  readers  to  t^e  Marsunial 

OROAmEATIOlf. 

Skeleton.— '^e  Marsupialia  diflRer  considerably  firom  each 
other  in  the  osseous  part  of  their  structure,  as  might  be 
expected  in  a  group  wnose  food  and  habits  vary  so  much. 
Our  limits  do  not  permit  of  a  detailed  inauiry  into  these 
differences ;  but  the  examples  given  in  the  skeletons,  skulls, 
and  teeth  represented  in  this  article  will  convey  a  general 
notion  of  the  formation  of  the  bony  parts,  and  the  modifica- 
tions to  which  they  are  subject.  There  is  however  one 
peculiarity  common  to  all,  which  is  even  found  in  the  true 
monotremes^  and  presents  a  marked  discrepancy  ftrom  the 
osseous  systems  of^the  other  Mammalia; — we  allude  to  the 
Marsupial  bones.  These  are  attached  to  the  pubis,  and 
embedded  in  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen,  where  they  afford 
support  to  the  marsupium,  or  pouch,  in  the  females.  They 
exist  also  in  the  males,  to  whom  their  presence  seems  to  be 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  reproduction.  These  bones 
and  their  situation  are  shown  in  the  skeletons  of  the  Kan- 
garoo and  Opossum.  The  principal  modifications  in  the 
general  form  of  the  skull  and  in  the  other  parts  of  the  ske- 
leton are  well  pointed  out  by  Professor  Owen,  in  his  paper 
•  On  the  Osteology  of  the  Marsupialia.'  iZool,  Proc,,  Oct, 
1838.) 

Organs  of  Digestion,— These,  as  might  also  be  expected, 
vary  greatly.  The  teeth  are  appropriated  to  the  food  or 
prey  to  be  taken,  whether  it  be  flesh,  insects,  ft*uits,  herbs, 
or  roots ;  and  in  conformity  with  the  same  law,  we  have  a 
simple  or  a  complex  stomach,  and  a  corresponding  structure 
in  the  viscera ;  the  flesh-eating  tribes  bemg  entirely  with- 
out a  csecum,  and  the  others  possessing  that  appendage  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  according  to  circumstances. 

Organs  of  Reproduction' — But  it  is  in  the  organs  of 
generation  and  mode  of  reproduction  that  the  great  and 
striking  difference  exists  between  the  Marsupials  and  all 
other  known  Mammals.  Tyson  first  distinguished  the  true 
vagin{B  from  the  ureihro-sexual  canal,  as  it  has  been 
termed  by  later  physiologists,  though  he  denominated  it 
the  common  passage  or  canalis;  nor  was  his  conjecture  as 
to  the  parts  of  the  complicated  uterine  apparatus  wherein 
gestation  is  carried  on  other  than  true.  Jonn  Hunter,  Sir 
Everard  Home,  M.  Greoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  M.  de  Blainville, 
and  Mr.  Morgan  have  all  thrown  more  or  less  light  upon 
this  obscure  subject ;  and  the  paper  of  Mr.  Mor^n,  in  the 
•  Transactions  of  the  Linnean  Society,'  vol.  xvi.,  is  espe- 
cially worthy  of  attention,  as  f^x  as  it  goes.  But  it  was 
reserved  for  Professor  Owen  to  supply  the  many  and  great 
deficiencies  which  existed,  and  to  attain  a  precise  knowledge 
of  the  mode  in  which  the  embiro  is  developed,  by  deter- 
mining from  the  examination  of  the  impregnated  uterus 
the  nature  of  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  foetus  and 
the  mother. 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  paper  •  On  the  €reneration  of  the 
Marsupial  Animals,  with  a  Description  of  the  Impregnated 
Uterus  of  the  Kangaroo '  {Phil.  Trans.,  1 834),  observes  that 
in  all  the  genera  of  this  group  the  uterus  is  double,  and  the 
true  vag^ina  is  separated  either  wholly  or  for  a  considerable 
extent  into  two  lateral  canals.  Both  the  digestive  and 
generative  tubes  terminate  within  a  common  cloacal  outlet, 
and  the  term  Monoiremata  therefore,  he  remarks,  though 
confined  to  the  edentate  Marsypiata,  is  so  far  applicable  to 
the  whole  of  this  aberrant  division.  As  the  females  approach 
Che  Oviparous  Vertebrata  in  their  separate  genital  tubes, 
fio  also  the  males  resemble  them  in  the  peculiar  structure 
and  connexions  of  the  in tromitteut  organ;  and  he  points 
out  that  in  the  Macropi,  the  Dasyuri,  and  the  Phalangistw 
the  corpora  cavernosa  penis  have  the  same  position  below 
the  pubis,  with  the  same  want  of  ligamentous  attachment 
to  the  honv  pelvis ;  and  the  glans  has  the  same  bifurcated 
form  and  double  groove  for  the  transmission  of  the  semen 
as  iu  the  Opossum,  in  which  these  peculiarities  in  the  male 
organs  were  first  described  by  Cowper  {Phil.  Trans,,  1 704). 
•In   those  genera/  continues  Mr.  Owen,  'in  which  the 


females  have  an  hiward  fold  of  inteeument,  or  abdomhiti 
pouch,  the  males  have  an  outward  duplicature  in  the  cor- 
responding situation  for  the  lodgment  of  the  testes,  which 
are  thus  placed  anterior  to  the  penis ;  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able fkot  that  the  muscle  which  surrounds  the  mammary 
gland  in  the  one  sex  is  analogous  to  the  suspensory  oremas- 
ter  of  the  testes  in  the  other.  Both  sexes  in  the  Marsupial 
genera  manifest  also  their  affinity  to  the  oviparous  classes 
in  possessing  two  superior  vena  cavce,  and  in  the  want  of 
the  inferior  mesenteno  artery ;  and  the  marsupial  bones,  so 
common  in  the  skeletons  of  reptiles,  are  limited  in  the 
mammiferoUB  class  to  this  division,  in  which  alone,  firom 
the  peculiarly  brief  period  of  uterine  gestation,  and  the 
consequent  non-enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  their  presence 
might  be  expected.  But  these  bones  serve  important  pur- 
poses in  relation  to  the  generative  economy  of  the  Afarsu- 
ptaia.  In  the  female  they  assist  in  producing  a  compres- 
sion of  the  mammary  gland  necessary  for  the  alimentation 
of  a  peculiarly  feeble  ofibpring,  and  they  defend  the  abdo* 
minal  viscera  from  the  pressure  of  the  young  as  these  in- 
crease m  size  during  their  mammary  or  marsupial  existence, 
and  still  more  when  they  return  to  the  pouch  for  temporary 
shelter.  In  the  males,  with  the  exception  of  the  edentate 
genera,  the  marsupial  bones,  from  their  relation  to  the 
cremaster  muscles,  which  wind  round  them  like  pulleys, 
assist  in  the  compression  and  retraction  of  the  testes  during 
coition ;  a  process  which,  from  the  peculiar  position  of  the 
scrotum,  has  been  supposed  to  diffbr  firom  that  of  other 
quadrupeds.  A  recent  opportunity  however  of  observing 
the  coitus  of  the  Kangaroo,  at  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
proves  that  there  is  no  difiference  as  to  position,  which  is  the 
same  as  in  the  Dog,  but  that  it  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  * 
repetition  of  the  act  during  a  long-oontinued  eml^race.  The 
peculiar  length  and  tortuosity  of  the  double  vagina,  for 
which  the  bifhrcated  glans  of  the  male  organ  is  adapted, 
may  render  necessary  so  efficient  a  process ;  and  as  the 
testes  are  then  retracted  entirely  out  of  sight,  it  would  seem 
that  the  marsupial  bones  have  the  same  relation  in  the 
male  to  their  secretion  as  they  have  in  the  female  to  the 
mammary  glands.  The  minute  size  of  the  young  of  the 
American  Opossum  when  found  in  the  marsupium,  their 
pendulous  attachment  to  the  nipples,  and  perhaps  the  mode 
in  which  the  latter  are  developed,  gave  rise  among  the 
earlier  observers  to  a  supposition  that  they  were  originally 
formed  from  those  parts ;  and  the  ^emmiparous  theory, 
which  has  subsequently  often  been  revived,  appears  to  have 
been  prevalent  at  the  time  when  I^son  first  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  subject' 

Professor  Owen,  after  concluding;  from  data  stated  in  his 
naper,  that  it  may  be  concluded  that  the  ovulum  in  the 
Kangaroo  quits  the  ovisac  in  a  condition  corresponding  to 
that  in  the  ordinary  Mammalia,  and  increases  in  a  similar 
manner  as  it  descends  in  the  uterus,  goes  on  to  describe  in 
minute  and  most  interesting  detail  the  foDtus  and  mem- 
branes of  a  Kangaroo  {Macropus  major)  at  apparently  the 
middle  period  of  gestation,  which  in  that  animal  continues 
for  thirty-eight  days.  The  membranes  consisted  of  an  am- 
nios, a  very  large  vitelline  sac,  rendered  highly  vascular  by 
ramifications  of  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels,  and  a  thin  uu- 
vascular  chorion.  There  was  no  placenta,  nor  any  adhesion 
between  the  exterior  membrane  of  the  foetus  and  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  mother  by  the  opposition  and  interlace- 
ment of  villi,  or  vessels,  as  m  those  Mammalia  in  which  the 
placenta  is  replaced  by  a  uniform  villous  and  vascular  cho- 
rion ;  the  condition  or  the  foetus  was  such  as  occurs  in  the 
viper  and  other  ovoviviparous  reptiles,  except  that  there 
was  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  an  allantois  in  that  stage  of 
the  foBtal  development.  The  dissection  of  very  young 
mammary  foetuses  of  the  Kangaroo^  Phalangista,  and  Pe- 
taurus  exhibited  the  remains  of  a  urachus  and  innbilical 
vessels,  whence  Professor  Owen  concluded  that  at  a  more 
advanced  stage  of  the  fostus  an  allantois  was  developed. 
Mr.  Owen  remarked  that  as  the  growth  of  the  fostus  ad- 
vanced, the  circulating  fluids  became  necessarily  more 
charged  with  decomposed  particles  of  the  organised  sub- 
stance ;  and  that  although  the  extended  surface  of  minutely 
subdivided  blood-vessels  afforded  by  the  viteUine  sac  might 
serve  both  for  respiration  and  nutrition  at  the  earliest  stages, 
yet  that  at  a  late  period,  and  as  the  embryo  acquired  addi- 
tional bulk  and  strength  and  parts,  an  accessory  appa- 
ratus for  that  end  appeared  to  be  necessary.  In  all  the 
Beptilia,  he  observed,  in  which  the  respiratory  function  of 
the  foetus  is  not  performed  by  the  extension  of  vascular  fila- 
^  -  3M2 
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menu  from  the  tides  of  the  neck,  an  allantois  or  cnoal 
process,  organised  by  umbilical  or  hypogastric  vessels,  is 
produced  from  the  terminal  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube. 
In  the  placental  Mammalia^  where  the  vitelline  sac  and 
vitellus  are  relatively  smaller,  the  allantois  makes  its  ap 
pearance  much  earlier,  but  is  developed  in  different  propor 
tions  in  the  different  orders.    It  is  subservient  in  all  the 

J»laoental  Mammalia  to  the  important  function  of  the  tran»- 
brence  of  the  hypogastric  or  umbilical  arteries  to  the  ex- 
terior enveloping  membrane  or  chorion ;  and  in  these  ifom- 
malia^  Mr.  Owen  further  remarked,  the  umbilical  vessels 
coeztended  with  the  allantoic  caecum  seek  a  more  intimate 
contact  with  the  vascular  surface  of  the  womb,  and  proceed 
to  organise  the  chorion  shooting  out  into  villi,  either  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  surface,  as  in  the  mare,  or  disposed 
in  circumscribed  tufts,  as  in  the  RuminanU,  or  limited  to 
one  place  and  forming  a  single  placenta,  as  in  the  human 
subject,  and  in  all  unguiculate  mammals. 

As  connected  with  this  subject  Mr.  Owen  subsequently 
exhibited  a  preparation  (of  which  a  cut  is  given  in  Loudon  s 
'  Magaxine  of  Natural  History,'*  with  the  summary  of  the 
professor's  paper  in  the  Phil,  TransJ)  to  the  Zoological 
Society  of  London,  and  took  occasion  to  observe  that  in  the 
bird  and  reptile  the  umbilical  vessels  are  limited  to  the 
allantois,  and  do  not  extend  beyond  that  membrane  to  the 
chorion ;  the  allantois  therefore  plays  a  primary  part  in  the 
respiration  of  the  foBtus.  In  the  placental  mammalia,  on 
the  other  hand,  its  office  as  a  temporary  respiratory  organ  is 
secondary,  but  it  is  essential  as  a  means  oi  transference  of 
the  umbilical  vessels  to  the  chorion  ;  it  has  therefore  a  pre- 
existence  to  the  placenta,  and  without  it  the  placenta  could 
not  be  fbrmed ;  for  if  it  be  considered  that  the  embryo  is 
formed  within  the  bag  of  the  chorion,  and  is  originally  free 
horn  any  connexion  with  that  membrane,  there  must  of 
necessity  be  some  support  for  the  umbilical  vessels  during 
their  passage  to  the  chorion  ;  but  no  other  is  known  except 
the  allantois,  or  urinary  bladder,  and  urachus,  as  its  remains 
are  termed.  The  existence  of  a  placenta,  in  Mr.  Owen's 
mind,  therefore  infers  the  pro-existence  of  an  allantois,  but 
the  reverse  of  the  proposition  does  not  therefore  hold  good. 
In  birds  and  scaled  reptiles  the  allantois  itself  performs  the 
functions  of  the  placenta  or  vascular  chorion;  and  the 
question  to  be  resolved  relatively  to  the  Kangaroo  and 
other  Marsupials  was  whether,  the  allantois  being  developed, 
it  would  serve  as  a  medium  for  the  organization  of  the  cho- 
rion, or  remain,  as  in  the  oviparous  vertebrata,  an  indepen- 
dent vascular  bag  or  csBcum*  The  examination  of  the  pre- 
paration alluded  to,  a  uterine  foetus  of  a  Kangaroo  placed 
at  Mr.  Owen's  disposal  by  £>r.  Sweatman,  contributed  to  the 
solution  of  that  question.  This  foRtus  was  further  advanced 
than  that  described  by  Mr.  Owen  in  Phil.  Tram,  The 
digits  of  the  hinder  extremities  were,  in  this,  completely 
formed.  The  umbilical  chord  extended  nearly  three  lines 
from  the  abdominal  surface  of  the  foetus ;  the  amnios  was 
reflected  from  this  point  to  form  the  usual  immediately  in- 
vesting tunic  of  the  foetus ;  and  beyond  the  point  of  reflect 
tion,  the  chord  divided  into  a  very  large  superior  vascular 
sac,  organised  by  the  omphalo- mesenteric  vessels,  ooiree- 
Donding  in  all  respects  wiln  the  vitelline  sac  described  and 
figured  in  Mr.  Owen's  paper  in  Phil.  Thmi.;  but  below  the 
neck  of  this  sac  there  extended  a  second  pvriform  sac,  about 
one-sixth  the  size  of  the  vitelline  sac,  daving  numerous 
ramifications  of  the  umbilical  vessels,  and  constituting  a 
true  allantois.  This  sac  was  suspended  freely  from  the  end 
of  the  umbilical  chord ;  it  had  no  connexion  at  any  part  of 
its  drcumferenoe  with  the  chorion,  and  was  equally  free 
from  attachment  to  the  parietes  of  the  uterus,  in  which  the 
ikstuB  was  developed. 

The  period  of  gestation  (thirty-nine  days)  was  determined 
in  1833,  in  the  vivarium  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  Lon- 
don, by  Mr.  Owen,  whose  account  of  tliis  hitherto  obscure 
and  most  interesting  portion  of  the  natural  history  of  the 
animal  we  here  give  from  his  paper  in  the  PhiL  Trans, 

'  In  order  to  inure  the  female  to  the  examinations  of  the 
pouch  when  thev  should  become  indispensable,  they  were 
eommeneed  six  oays  after  the  copulation,  which  took  place 
on  the  27th  of  August,  and  were  repeated  every  morning 
and  evening  until  the  5th  of  October,  when,  at  7  a.m., 
the  foetus  was  discovered  in  the  pouch  attached  to  the  left 
auperior  nipple.    On  the  precedi'^     '  '^<)  same  hour  a 

great  quantity  of  the  moist  brr  ^liar  to  the 

pouch  was  noticed,  indicating  ^oniDation 

•  VoLU 


of  blood  to  that  part,  and  at  different  periods  donng  the  day 
the  female  was  observed  to  put  her  h^  into  the  pouch  and 
lick  off  the  secretion.  AVhen  she  was  again  examined,  at 
six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  a  slight  increase  of  the  secrciioa 
was  the  only  perceptible  change  in  the  state  of  the  pooch ; 
but  there  was  no  appearance  in  the  nipples  indicative  of  the 
event  so  soon  about  to  take  place.  The  nipple  in  nae  by 
the  young  one  of  the  previous  year  was  the  right  superior  or 
anterior  one ;  it  was  nearly  two  inches  in  length,  sind  ona- 
third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  while  the  other  three  wwre 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  and  about  a  line  in  diameter. 
I  took  notes  of  Uie  appearance  of  the  marsupium  on  the  fith, 
the  10th,  15th.  21st,  30th,  and  38th  days  of  uterine  Mt»- 
tion ;  no  material  alteration  was  however  observabk  till 
^er  the  death  of  the  young  Kangaroo  of  the  previous  year, 
which  took  place  on  the  twenty-fifth  day,  when  the  brown 
secretion  first  began  to  appear,  and  the  nipple  that  had  been 
in  use  to  diminish.  As  fuirturition  took  place  in  the  night, 
the  mode  of  transmission  to  the  pouch  was  not  observed. 
No  blood  or  albuminous  discharge  could  be  detected  oo  the 
,  litter,  nor  any  trace  of  it  on  the  nir  between  the  vagina  and 
'  orifice  of  the  pouch ;  but  these  might  have  been  removed 
by  the  mother.  The  appearances  presented  by  the  Imk 
one  thus  detected  within  twelve  hours  after  being  deposited 
in  the  pouch  were  as  follow : — It  resembled  an  earth- worn 
in  the  colour  and  semitransparency  of  its  integument,  ad- 
hered firmly  to  the  point  of  the  nipple,  breathed  atrongly 
but  slowly,  and  moved  its  fore-legs  wnen  disturbed.  Its  body 
was  bent  upon  the  abdomen,  its  short  tail  tucked  in  t>etw«cii 
the  hind-lc^  which  were  one-third  shorter  than  the  fbre- 
l^s,  but  with  the  three  divisions  of  the  toes  now  distinct. 
The  whole  length  from  the  nose  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  when 
stretched  out,  did  not  exceed  one  inch  and  two  lines.  On 
the  9th  of  October  I  again  examined  the  pooch ;  the  young 
one  was  evidently  grown  and  respired  vi^rooslv.  I  deter- 
mined to  detach  it  from  the  nipple  for  the  fdlowing  rea- 
sons:~  1st,  to  decide  the  nature  of  the  connection  between 
the  foBtus  and  the  nipple ;  2nd,  to  ascertain,  if  possible  the 
nature  of  the  mammary  secretion  at  this  period;  3rdL  to  try 
whether  so  small  a  foBtus  would  manifest  the  powers  of  a 
voluntary  agent  in  regaining  the  nipple;  and  lastly*  to  ob- 
serve the  actions  of  the  mother  to  effect  the  same  purpoes; 
which  one  might  presume  would  be  instinctivdy  analogous 
to  those  by  means  of  which  the  foatus  was  originally  applied 
to  the  nipple.  With  respect  to  the  first  point,  I  was  avaie 
that  the  Hunterian  dissections,  as  exhibited  in  the  prepa- 
rations in  the  museum  of  the  college,  and  tne  ot>servat>oM 
of  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Collie,  concurred  in  disproving  the 
theory  of  a  vascular  mode  of  connection  between  the  mam- 
mary foetus  and  the  nipple ;  nevertheless  as  a  discharge  of 
blood  had  been  stated  by  GeoffVoy  St  Hilaire  to  accompany 
marsupial  birth,  or  the  spontaneous  detachment  of  the 
foBtus  from  the  nipple,  and  even  the  anastomoses  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  contmuous  vessels  in  the  neck  of  the  ftetos 
had  been  speculated  on  bv  him,  it  became  desiiable  to  hara 
ocular  demonstration  of  the  facts. 

The  foetus  retained  a  firm  hold  of  the  nipple ;  when  ft 
was  detached,  a  minute  drop  of  whitish  fluid*  a  scroos 
milk,  appeared  on  the  point  of  the  nipple.  About  naif  a 
line  of  the  extremity  of  the  nipple  had  entered  the  mooth, 
which  extremity  vras  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  rest  of 
the  nipple,  not  being  as  yet  so  compressed  by  the  contracted 
orifioe  of  the  mouth  as  to  form  a  clavate  extremity,  such  as 
it  afterwards  presents.  The  younv  one  moved  its  cxtienu* 
ties  vigorously  after  being  detached,  but  did  not  make  any 
apparent  effort  to  applv  its  legs  to  the  integument  of  the 
mother,  so  as  to  creep  sJong,  but  seemed,  in  regard  to  pro- 
gressive motion,  to  be  perfectly  helpless.  It  was  deposited 
at  the  bottom  of  the  pouch,  and  the  mother  was  libented 
and  careftilly  watched  for  an  hour.  She  immediately  showed 
svmptoms  of  uneasiness,  stooping  down  to  lick  the  orifice  of 
the  vagina,  and  scratching  the  exterior  of  the  pouch.  At 
length  she  grasped  the  does  of  the  orifioe  of  the  poucfa  with 
her  fore-paws,  and  drawing  them  apart,  as  in  the  act  of 
opening  a  bag,  she  thrust  her  head  into  the  cavity  as  fkr  as 
the  eyes,  and  could  be  seen  moving  it  about  in  dilEerent 
directions.  During  this  act  she  rested  on  the  tripod  Canned 
by  the  tarsi  and  tail.  She  never  meddled  with  the  poodi 
while  in  the  recumbent  posture ;  but  when  stimuhited  by 
uneasy  sensations,  she  immediately  rose  and  repeated  the 
process  of  drawing  open  the  bag  and  inserting  har  monlt!. 
sometimes  keeping  it  there  for  half  a  minute  at  •  tisneu  I 
never  observed  that  she  pM|,JmBR,,f^)^g|j^^  F(»ch; 
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they  were  invariably  employed  to  widen  the  orifice.  When 
she  withdrew  her  head,  she  generally  concluded  by  licking 
the  oriflce  of  the  pouch,  and  swallowing  the  secretion.  After 
repeating  the  above  act  about  a  dozen  times,  she  lay  down, 
and  seemed  to  be  at  ease. 


Outline  of  th«  KangftToo  abcrat  twelve  boon  afler  utexine  birtli,  tliowiDg  its 
natural  sisa  and  external  development  at  thia  period.  The  elongation  of  the 
jaws  has  reduced  the  mouth  to  a  limple  roood  anterior  orittoe,  which  tubte* 
quenlly  becumea  even  more  contracted  before  the  lateral  flteurea  begin  to 
eatond  backwards.  The  eye  is  concealed  by  the  completely  formed  eyelids. 
Three  divisions  are  now  seen  at  the  posterior  extremity.  A  longitudinal  line 
indicates  the  separation  of  the  umbilical  pedicle,  a,  the  upper  nipple  of  the 
left  tide,  to  which  the  above  foBtus  was  attached ;  b,  the  lower  nipple  of  the 
same  side. 

The  freedom  with  which  the  mother  reached  with  her 
mouth  the  orifices  both  of  the  genital  passage  and  pouch 
suggested  at  once  a  means  adequate  to  the  removal  of  the 
voung  from  the  one  to  the  other;  while  at  the  same  time 
her  employment  of  the  fore-paws  indicated  that  their  assist- 
ance in  the  transmission  of  the  foDtus  need  not  extend  be- 
yond the  keeping  open  the  entrance  of  the  pouch  while  the 
fcBtus  was  being  introduced  by  the  mouth,  when  it  is 
thus  probably  conducted  to,  and  held  over,  a  nipple,  until 
the  mother  feels  that  it  has  grasped  the  sensitive  extremity 
of  the  part  from  whicb  it  is  to  derive  its  sustenance.  I*hi8 
mode  of  transmission  is  consistent  with  analogy,  the  mouth 
being  always  employed  by  the  ordinary  quadrupeds,  as  dogii, 
cats,  and  mice,  fbr  the  purpose  of  removing  their  helpless 
oflTsprinff.  It  accords  also  with  the  phenomena  better  than 
those  which  have  been  previously  proposed ;  for  it  is  now 
ascertained,  by  repeated  dissections  both  of  the  Kangaroo 
and  Opossum,  that  there  is  no  internal  passage  fh>m  the 
uterus  to  the  marsupium ;  and  if  the  genital  outlet  can  be 
brought  into  contact  with  the  orifice  of  the  pouch  in  the 
dead  Kangaroo  by  means  of  great  stretching  of  the  relaxed 

f^arts,  yet  such  an  action  has  never  been  witnessed  in  the 
iving  animal  ;*  the  tender  embryo  would  be  more  liable  to 
receive  injury  fh>m  the  fore-paws;  and  these,  fh>m  the 
absence  of  a  thumb,  could  not  so  effectually  ensure  its  pass- 
age as  the  lips,  which  can  be  opposed  to  each  other.  Lastly, 
the  young  one  did  not  by  any  of  its  actions  encourage  the 
idea  of  its  possessing  the  power  of  instinctively  creeping  up 
to  the  nipple.  When  the  female  had  rested  quiet  for  about 
half  an  hour,  we  again  examined  her,  and  found  the  ^oung 
one  not  at  the  bottom  of  the  pouch,  but  within  two  mches 
of  the  nipple ;  it  was  breathing  strongly,  and  moving  its 
extremities  irregularly  as  before.  I  made  an  attempt  to 
replace  it  on  the  nipple,  but  without  success,  and  the 
mother  was  then  released.  On  an  examination  twt>  days 
afterwards  the  marsupium  was  found  empty.  Every  por- 
tion of  the  litter  was  carefully  searched,  in  the  hopes  of  find- 
ing the  foBtus,  but  without  success.  The  mother  therefore, 
owing  to  the  disturbance  of  the  young  one,  had  probably 
destroyed  it.  This  was  a  result  I  had  not  expected,  for  the 
head  keeper  at  the  Zoological  Farm  had  twice  taken  a 
mammary  foetus  from  the  nipple  and  pouch  of  the  mother, 
soon  after  it  had  been  deposited  there,  and  when  it  did  not 
exceed  an  inch  in  length,  and  it  had  each  time  a^n  be- 
come attached  to  the  nipple.  I  afterwards  saw  this  foBtus 
attached  to  the  nipple,  and  it  continued  to  grow,  without 
having  sustained  any  apparent  injury  from  the  separation, 
until  the  death  of  the  mother,  when  it  was  nearly  ready  to 
leave  the  pouch.    A  similar  result  occurred  to  Mr.  Collie.* 

The  young  one  observed  by  Mr.  Collie  (see  Zoological 
Journal^  vol.  v.,  p.  238)  was  of  nearly  the  size  of  the  last  and 
half  th^middle  joint  of  one*s  little  finger;  and  the  flesh- 
coloured  integuments  were  so  transparent  as  to  permit  the 
higher  coloured  vessels  and  viscera  to  be  seen  through 
them.    The  extremities  seemed  completely  formed,  and  its 

•  N.B.— Mr.  Owen  obeenret  that  this  argnmeut  ia  not  applicable  to  thoee 
Jiarmfiata  which.  liKe  Perametes  and  the  smaller  South  American  opossums. 
bave  tne  duplicatares  of  intcgnment  forming  the  pooch  extended  cloee  to  the 


muscular  power  was  testified  by  its  efforts  in  sucking,  dur- 
ing which  it  put  every  part  of  its  body  in  motion.  *  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  the  person,'  continues  Mr.  Collie, 
•  who  preserved  the  mother  with  this  little  one  for  me,  the 
"latter  by  no  means  passes  the  whole  of  its  time  with  the 
lacteal  papilla  in  its  mouth,  but  has  been  remarked,  more 
than  once,  without  having  hold  of  it  It  has  even  been  wholly 
removed  from  the  sac  to  the  person's  hand,  and  has  always 
attached  itself  anew  to  the  teat  Yesterday,^  on  again 
looking  at  it,  I  gently  pressed,  with  the  tip  of  my  finger,  the 
head  of  the  little  one  away  from  the  teat  of  which  it  had 
hold,  and  continued  pressing  a  little  more  strongly  for  the 
space  of  a  minute  altogether,  when  the  teat,  that  had  been 
stretched  to  more  than  an  inch,  came  out  of  the  young  one's 
mouth,  and  showed  a  small  circular  enlargement  at  its  tip, 
well  adapting  it  for  being  retained  by  the  mouth  of  the 
sucker.  The  opening  of  the  mouth  seemed  closed  itron 
both  sides,  and  only  sufficiently  open  in  front  to  admit  the 
slender  papilla.  After  this  I  placed  the  extremity  of  the 
teat  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  young,  and  held  it  there  for  a 
short  time,  without  perceiving  any  decided  effort  to  get  hold 
of  it  anew ;  when  I  allowed  the  sac  to  close,  and  put  the 
mother  into  her  place  of  security.  An  hour  afterwards  the 
voung  one  was  observed  still  unattached,  but  in  about  two 
hours  it  had  hold  of  the  teat  and  was  actively  employed  in 
sucking.' 

Professor  Owen  then  refers  to  a  similar  experiment  tried 
with  a  mammary  fostus  about  the  size  of  a  Norway  rat  by 
Mr.  Morgan.  This  foetus,  after  two  hours'  separation  from 
the  nipple,  regained  its  hold,  and  sustained  no  injury  ftom 
the  interruption  of  the  supply  of  nourishment  Mr.  Owen 
concludes,  therefore,  that  the  evidence  adduced  establishes 
the  fact  that  the  mammary  foetus  at  a  very  early  period  is 
at  least  capable  of  sustaining  a  separation  from  the  nipple ; 
and  although  it  may  not  at  tnis  stage  of  growth  possess  the 
power  of  regaining  its  hold  by  its  own  unaided  efforts,  it  is 
far  from  being  the  inert  ana  formless  embryo  that  it  has 
been  described  to  be,  resembling  on  the  contrary,  in  its  vital 
powers,  the  new-born  young  of  the  smaller  3famma/f  a  rather 
than  the  uterine  foetus  of  a  larger  species  at  a  period  of  de- 
velopment when  such  a  foetus  corr^ponds  in  size  to  a  new- 
bom  Kangaroo ;  and  although  the  latter  possesses  greater 
powers  of  action  than  the  same-sized  embryo  of  a  sheep,  and 
approximates  more  nearly  in  this  respect  to  the  new-bom 
young  of  the  rat,  yet,  Mr.  Owen  observes,  it  is  evidently  in- 
ferior to  the  latter.  For,  though  enabled  by  the  muscular 
power  of  its  lips  to  grasp  and  adhere  firmly  to  the  nipple, 
its  own  unaided  efforts  seem  incapable  of  drawing  suste- 
nance thereftrom.  The  peculiar  adaptation  of  a  muscle,  an- 
alogous to  the  cremaster,  to  the  mammary  gland,  for  the 
purpose  of  injecting  the  milk  fVom  the  nipple  into  the 
mouth  of  the  adherent  fostus,  has  been  demonstrated  by 
Professor  Geoffrey'  and*  Mr.  *  Morgan  ;  and  Mr.  Owen 
remarks  that  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  foetal 
efforts  of  suction  should  always  be  coincident  with  the  ma- 
ternal act  of  injection.  If  at  any  time  this  should  not  be  the 
case,  the  conse(|uences  might  be  fatal  from  the  forcible  in- 
jection of  milk  into  the  larynx.  To  guard  against  this  there 
is  a  special  contrivance,  fint  described  by  M.  Geoffrey,  the 
necessity  for  which  appears  to  have  been  foreseen  by 
John  Hunter  in  his  dissection  of  two  small  mammary 
fostuses  of  the  Kangaroo  for  the  especial  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  relation  of  the  larynx  to  the  'posterior  nares  (Nos. 
3731,  3734,  3735,  Mus.  Coll.  Reg.  Chir.,  Physiological 
series),  in  which,  as  Mr.  Owen  states,  there  are  evidences 
that  Hunter  had  anticipated  most  of  the  ;anatomical  dis< 
covertes  which  have  subsequently  been  made  upon  the  em< 
bryo  of  the  Kangaroo.  The  epiglottis  and  arytenoid  carti- 
lages are  elongated  and  approximated,  and  the'rima  glottidis 
is  thus  situated  at  the  apnex  of  a  cone-shaped  lar3mx  which 
projects,  as  in  the  Cetacect,  into  the  posterior  nares,  where  ii 
is  closely  embraced  by  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate.  The 
air-passage  is  thus  completely  separated  from  the  fauces, 
and  the  injected  milk  passes  in  a  divided  stream  on  either 
side  the  larynx  to  the  oesophagus. 

*  Thus  aided  and  protected  by  modifications  of  structure,* 
continues  Professor  Owen,  'both  in  the  svstem  of  the 
mother  and  in  its  own,  designed  with  especial  reference  to 
each  other's  peculiar  condition,  and  affording  therefore  the 
most  irrefragable  evidence  of  creative  foresight,  the  feeble 
offspring  continues  to  increase  from  sustenance  exclusively 

•  Mr.CoUie*a1etier,wbid&ifaddrMMd  toMr.Vigon,  ia  dat«d '  SGlh  Janu- 
ary. 1830* 
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derived  from  tbemotb^r  for  a  period  of  about  eigbt  months. 
The  youn^  Kangaroo  may  then  bo  seen  frequently  to  pro- 
trude its  head  from  the  moulh  of  the  pouch,  and  to  crop 
the  ^rass  at  the  same  time  that  the  mother  is  browsing. 
Havmg  thus  acquired  additional  strength,  it  quits  the  pouch, 
and  hops  at  first  with  a  fepble  and  vacillating  gait,  but 
continues  to  return  to  the  pouch  for  occasional  shelter  and 
supplies  of  ibo4  till  it  has  attained  the  weight  of  ten  pounds. 
After  this  it  will  occasionally  insert  its  bead  for  the  purpose 
of  sucking,  notwithstanding  another  totus  may  have  been 
deposited  in  the  pouch,  for  the  latter,  as  we  have  seen, 
attaches  itself  to  a  different  nipple  from  the  one  which  had 
been  previously  in  usfe 


1.  Tlie  head  of  a  mammary  foetua  of  a  Kangaroo,  about  eight  weeks  o1d« 
diaiected  to  show  the  relation  of  the  larynx  to  the  tongue  and  potterior  nai««. 
«,  the  epklottii.  drawn  dqwn  out  of  the  aperture  io  thesoa  palate;  b,  the 
cavity  iu  Uio  tongue  for  Uie  reception  of  the  nipple.  2.  The  elongated  nipple, 
withdrawn  from  the  mouth:  the  dotted  line  ihowa  the  extent  to  which  it  ii 
KrMf«<ii  1^  never  a^tenda  into  the  csiophagus  or  ttomach,  as  has  been  coqiec- 

For  the  observations  made  by  Professor  Owen  on  the 
structure  of  the  female  generative  organs  in  the  other  Mar- 
supials, as  comp^ed  with  those  of  Oviparous,  Ovoviyiparous, 
and  Viviparous  animals,  we  must  refer  to  his  paper  above 
Quoted,  our  space  not  permitting  us  to  do  more  than  call 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  fact  that  his  inductions  rest 
principally  on  the  examination  of  those  organs  in  Didelphyt 
dorsigera,  Petaurus  pygmtsiu,  Pciaurus  Taguanoides,  Da- 
9mm  yiverrinus,  Didelphy$  Virginiana,  Hypsiprymnus 
frhiteif  and  Macropus  mqjor.  His  remarks  on  the  infe- 
riority of  the  cerebral  development  of  the  Marsupials  will 


be  read  with  mat  interest  as  bearing  on  tlie  i  __ 

analogies  of  those  organs,  and  other  pointa  of  nnc&Uai^BB 
to  the  lower  vertebrate  ciasset,  especially  to  the  icpC^. 
*  Those  marsupial  quadrupeds  wbicn  I  bare  had  «a  cpiyn 
tunity  of  olraerving alive  in  the  Zoological  GardenV  «]ii  U» 
professor  (*  and  there  are  at  pretent  (1834)  apeoca  *A  Ae- 
9yurus,  Didelphy$^  Phalangista,  Peiaurms.  Hypnprfmmmt^ 
Macropus,  and  Pfuucalomys),  are  all  cbaxmctcriMd  by  a 
low  degree  of  intelligence ;  nor  can  I  learn  tiial  tlwy  ncr 
manifest  any  sign  of  recognition  of  thetr  kccfczi  or 
feeders.  Another  character,  no  lesa  umformJjr  bekngu^ 
to  them,  is  the  want  of  a  power  of  nttehng  Toealsed  unatA^ 
When  irritated  they  emit  a  wheezing  or  inarlYPg  gutfanl 
sound ;  that  of  the  Dasyurw  urtimu  U  the  ekamL  afi4 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  grouL  Hr.  Hama  bovviiey 
states  that  in  adoition  to  this  noise,  the  Uruae  OpoMia 
utters  a  kind  of  hollow  barking.  The  Thpiadmua  eymon 
phcdut^  or  large  Dog-faced  Oposaum*  be  obaernm.  oticn 
'  a  short  guttural  cry,  and  appears  exceiadiiigiy  uucuie  axd 
stupid,  having,  like  the  owU  an  almost  eoostaDl  aumna 
witn  the  nictitating  membrane  of  the  eye.'  Tlie  UTeohai, 
when  irritated,  emits  a  loud  bias,  whii^  CifciUy  immtAM 
one  of  that  of  the  serpent  The  notM  emuted  \^  iVt 
Kangaroo  under  similar  circumstances  it  equally  raBDCc 
from  a  vocalised  sound ;  the  necesaary  appaatva  foe  pe- 
ducing  which,  Cuvier  long  ago  obeerved  to  be  vaatAg  m 
the  larynx  of  this  animaL  It  ia  interacting  to  tad  tiiaie 
analogies  to  the  ReptUia^  and  more  might  bo  poiatod  oai  / 
it  were  not  a  comparison  which  merita  a  separate  cnniiWn 
tion/  The  reader  who  would  pocsno  his  inmiines  aau  the 
generative  system  of  the  Maraupialia  may  aJao  ooqmU  tke 
previous  writmgs  of  Daubenton,  Rengger,  and  Lwirkl 
The  museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sinqgeooa  will  eiMd 
ample  materials  for  following  out  the  organiaatioo  of  thii 
extraordinary  group  in  the  skeletons  and  prepare  twos  ftt- 
served  in  the  Physiological  Scriea  of  that  noUe  inaUtutioQ 
The  following  is  Uie  arrangement,  baaed  on  the  oiganiiaiMe 
of  the  animals,  proposed  by  Profeeior  Owen  in  a  paper  nmd 
to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  on  the  kth  aad  tiad 
of  January,  1839. 


Cloist/kaHott  qf  the  Marsupialta. 


Tiibes. 

Sabcopoaga. 


FamiliM, 


Three  kinds  of  teeth ;  canines  long  in  both  I  ^-^ 

simple    stomach;  no  intestinumf  -^wyMfHiiP 


Jaws ;    a 
ccMsum. 


Genera. 

{Tliylacinus. 
Dasyurus. 
Phascogale. 


ElfTOIfOFBAOA.  y 

Three  kinds  of  teeth  in  both  jaws ;  tim- 1  AnUmlaiorid 
pie  stomach  j  a  moderately  long  intetUnumt  g^^^j^^^ 

Seamana   • 


Extinct    transitional  fPhascalotherium\|K^^,| 
forms,  iThyUcotherium   i"**^' 


Carpophaoa. 

Anterior  incisors  large  and  long  in  both 
jaws;  canines  inconstant;  a  simple  atonuich; 
a  veiy  long  intesHnum  caecum* 


PhalangittidiB . 
Phoicokarchdw 


Myrmecobitts. 
( ChcBropus. 
I  Perameles. 

Didelphys 


''^     Iphalangista    . 

( Petaurus   •     • 
•      Phascolarctoa. 


Cheironoelflb 


{CueciM^ 
PaeuaochMnk 
Tapoa  (Gray  V 


POXPHAOA.  \ 

Anterior  incisors  large  and  long  m  both  I 
Jawa,  canines  present  in  the  upper  jaw  only)  Maeropodidt^ 
or  wanting;  a  complex  stomaoh;  a  long! 


in$eiHnum  c<9cum. 


Rhizophaoa.* 

Two  scalpriform  incisors  in  both  laws;  no 
canines;  stomach  with  a  special  gland; 
ciecum  short,  wide,  with  a  vermiform  ap- 
pendage. 


Phoicolomifidat 


rHypsiprymnua. 
IMaoopna  •    •    •    •    {^ 


fPhaacolomys. 
IDiprotodon  (fbnil) 


«Ie2*JjrSiriTS.JIlli*^  tribes  or  pr1au>r7  groups  of  MarsaiHalla  in  the  elasstfoatloa  are  not  to  U  niMlervlood  aa  tlikUy  HB  illii  tkt  ifrf^* 
fpeelei  ssTeiaUy  inchided  Uieiein,  but  only  their  general  tendency  to  KUet  Ibr  Uieir  support  the  substances  impli«l  by  Uioee  MfMlfaM. 
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We  now  proceed  to  give  a  succinct  illustration  of  the  ge- 
nera and  some  of  the  subgenera  above  mentioned. 

ThylacinuB.    ( TVfTimtVrA.) 

8 
Generic   Characier. ^-DentoX  Formula:— Inciaori  -g, 

1  — I  7—7 

Canines  r — :.  Molars  r^^  =  46.    The  incisors  are  ranged 

in  a  ssmicircle,  equal,  and  separated  m  the  middle  in  each 
jaw  by  a  vacant  space;  the  external  incisor  on  each  side  is 
the  stoutest ;  the  eaniues  are  of  considerable  siie,  curved 
and  pointed  like  those  of  the  Cats  and  Dogs ;  the  last 
molars  are  armed  with  three  obtuse  tubercles,  resembling 
those  of  the  two  ffroups  of  Camivora  last  mentioned.  Toee 
five  on  each  fore-root,  and  four  on  each  hind-foot. 

Bxample,  Thylacinue  cynocephahu  {Dcuyunte  cynoce' 
phalus  of  Geoffrey,  Thykunnus  Harriiii  of  Temminck). 

Description.— Size  of  a  young  wolf;  the  short  smooth 
hair  of  a  dusky  yellowish-brown  above,  barred  or  lebraed 
en  the  lower  part  of  the  back  and  rump  with  about  sixteen 
jet-black  transverse  stripes,  broadest  on  the  back  and  gradu- 
ally tapering  downwards,  two  of  which  extend  a  considerable 
way  down  the  thighs.  The  ground-colour  on  the  back 
inclines  to  blackish  gray.  Tail  much  compressed  and  ta- 
pering to  a  point 

Hcuriti  and  Locality. — Mr.  Harris,  from  whose  paper  in 
'  linn.  Trans.'  our  description  and  figure  are  taken,  states 
that  this  species,  the  largest  of  the  Australian  Camivora, 
inhabits  amongst  caverns  and  rocks  in  the  deep  and  almost 
impenetrable  glens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  highest 
mountainous  parts  of  Van  Diemen*s  Land,  where  it  pro- 
bably preys  upon  the  brush  (bush?)  Kangaroo  and  various 
small  animals  that  abound  in  those  places.  The  individual 
from  which  the  description  and  drawing  were  taken  was 
caught  in  a  trap  baited  with  Kangaroo-flesh.  It  remained 
alive  but  a  few  hours,  and  during  that  period  uttered  the 
cry  and  presented  the  appearances  quoted  by  Mr.  Owen.  In 
its  stomach  were  found  the  partly-digested  remains  of  a 
Porcupine  Ant-Eater  (Echidna  aculeata).  The  vulgar 
names  for  this  species  are,  the  Zebra  Ouoetwn,  Zebra  Wolf, 
&c. 


ThyUcinaa  eyuocephalnt. 

Dasyurus.    {Geojroy.) 
Gewnic  Character.— Head  conical,  very  much  pointed; 
gape  very  wide ;  ears  moderate.    Toes  five  on  the  fbre-feet ; 
on  the  hind-feet  the  great  toe  is  reduced  to  a  tubercle  or  is 
entirely  absent. 

Dental  Formula:— Incisors —»  Canines   i — r»  Molars 

o  1  —  1 


6-6 
6-6 


=  42. 


Example,  Daeyurue  ursinue  (Didelphts  umna  of  Harris). 

Description,-^HesLd,  body,  legs,  and  upper  part  of  the 
tail  covered  with  long,  coarse,  black  hair,  irregularly  marked 
with  one  or  two  blotches  of  white ;  in  some  specimens  on 
the  shoulders,  in  others  on  the  throat  or  rump.  Tail  slightly 
prehensile,  its  under  part  bare.    (Harris.) 


TeeUi  of  Dasyunu  (DasytiniB  mnrrtints'^ 

Habits  and  Locality.— This  species,  which  is  very  vo- 
racious, and  burrows  in  the  ground  in  Van  Diemcn*s  Land, 
is  of  the  size  of  a  badger.  '  These  animals,'  says  Mr. 
Harris,  •  were  very  common  on  our  first  settling  at  Hobart 
Town,  and  were  particularly  destructive  to  poultry,  &c. 
They  however  furnish  the  convicts  with  a  fresh  meal,  and 
the  taste  was  said  to  be  not  unlike  veal.  As  the  settlement 
increased,  and  the  ground  became  cleared,  they  Were  driven 
from  their  haunts  near  the  town  to  the  deeper  recesses  of 
forests  yet  unexplored.  They  are  however  easily  procured 
by  setting  a  trap  in  the  most  unfreauented  parts  of  the 
woods,  baited  with  raw  flesh,  all  kinas  of  which  they  oat 
indiscriminately  and  voraciously ;  they  also,  it  is  probable, 
prey  on  dead  fish,  blubber,  £cc.,  as  their  tracks  are  flre- 
quently  found  on  the  sands  of  the  sea-shore.  In  a  state  of 
confinement  they  appear  to  be  untameably  savage ;  biting 
severely,  and  uttering  at  the  Same  time  a  low  yelling  growl. 


DasyoRig  vmnoi  (UniiM  opotiDB). 


C9R!)t>gle 
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A  male  and  female,  which  I  kept  for  a  couple  of  months 
chained  together  in  an  empty  cask,  were  continually  flzht- 
ing ;  their  quarrels  hegan  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  (as  they 
slept  all  day),  and  continued  throughout  the  night  almost 
witnout  intermission,  accompanied  with  a  kind  of  hollow 
harking,  not  unlike  a  dog,  and  sometimes  a  sudden  kind  of 
snorting,  as  if  the  hreath  was  retained  a  considerable  time, 
and  then  suddenly  expelled.     The  female  generally  con- 

auered.  They  frequently  sat  on  their  hind  parts,  and  used 
leir  fore-paws  to  convey  food  to  their  mouths.  The 
muscles  of  their  jaws  were  very  strong,  as  thev  cracked  the 
largest  bones  with  ease  asunder ;  and  manv  of  their  actions, 
as  well  as  their  gait,  strikingly  resembled  those  of  the  bear. 
Its  vulgar  name  is  the  Native  Devil/ 

The  specimen  in  the  garden  of  the  Zoological  Society  was 
a  snarling  surly  animal. 

Mr.  Owen's  account  of  the  dissection  of  a  Dasyurus  ma- 
cruras,  or  Long-tailed  Dasyurus  {Spotted  Martin  of  Phillip's 
Voyage),  will  be  found  in  the  '  Zoological  Proceedings*  lor 
1835. 

Phasoogale.    {Temminck,) 

Generic  CAarac^^.— Differing  from  Dasyurus,  especially 
in  its  Dental  Formula: — 

,  ,    Molars  -^^  =  46. 

6  '  1-1  '  7-7 

Example,  Phascogale  penicillata  (Didelphis  penicilla- 
tu9  of  Shaw,  DtutfuruB  penicillatus  of  Geoffrey).  Size  i  ather 
larger  than  that  of  the  Brown  Rat  {Mus  decumanus).  Tail 
very  bushv.  Fur  uniform,  ash-colour,  whitish  beneath, 
short,  woolly,  and  very  thick. 

Habits  and  Locality.— This  Phascogale  hies  on  trees  in 
New  HoUand. 


Incisors   — ;  Canines   ^ 


Phascogale  penicillata. 

Myrmecobius.    (Waterhouse.) 

Generic  Character,— Fore-feet  with  5  toes;    hind-feet 

with  4  toes,  all  free.     Head  elongated,  snout  produced; 

ears  moderate,  narrower,  and  subacute  at  the  apex.    Body 

slender.     Tail  moderate. 


g 
Dental  Formula:— Incisors  -r-:  Canines 


molars 


3-3 
3-3' 


6 

5—5 
Molars   — r  =  52. 


l-l 


Pseudo- 


*v#  BCro^^^^^**^ 


Skull  aad  lower  Jaw  of  Mynneoobiin. 


Example,  Myrmeeobius  fascuUus. 

Descrtj)tion, — Fore  part  of  the  body  rcddisli,  (_ 
blended  into  the  black,  which  k  the  prerailing  < 
the  posterior  half,  and  which  is  adorned  with  nc 
bands.  Fur  of  two  kinds.  Under  hair  scanty  and  \ 
grey ;  upper  hair  rather  coane,  short,  and  adprcHsd  «a  the 
anterior  parts ;  long  on  the  posterior  and  ante  fvis ; 
hairs  on  the  anterior  part  of  toe  back  geotrally  Uack  si 
the  base  and  fulvous  at  the  apex;  those  on  the  be«l  wy 
short,  brownish  above,  being  oompoMd  of  a  matan  ^ 
black,  fulvous,  and  a  few  white  hain;  a  few  black  baas 
spring  from  the  sides  of  the  muzzle  and  luider  Meb  ejm ; 
hair  ^  the  tail  lon^  and  rather  busby ;  most  of  cbe  burs 
on  the  under  part  nilvous  at  the  base  and  wbile  «i  tbt  tip ; 
those  on  the  under  side  of  the  tail  gMieraOy  black  n  iLs 
base  and  white  at  the  apex.  Length  (took  sew  to  tool  ^ 
tail  10  inches ;  length  of  tail  to  the  end  of  tbe  ham  7  »- 
ohes. 

Habits  and  Locality.'-llLr,  Waterboine.  in  bis  ympis  ii 
the  'Transactions  of  tne  2^1ogical  Soeiety,'  cfamnrtiii  «f 
this  animal,  ^ves  the  following  account  of  die  two  fpeb- 
mens  on  which  his  deacription  is  founded.  Tbt  tot  wh 
procured  by  Lieutenant  Dale  of  Ltverpool,  whibt  «a  «a 
exploring  party  in  the  interior  of  tbe  country  at  ibe  Swaa 
River  Settlement,  and  was  discovered  about  ninety  ouIm  u 
tbe  south-east  of  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Two  of  t^w 
animals,  according  to  Lieut.  Dale,  were  seen  wttbia  a  fcw 
miles  of  each  other ;  they  were  first  obeerved  on  tbe  gTMP^ 
and  on  being  pursued,  both  directed  their  flight  te  ttme 
hollow  trees  which  were  near.  The  party  saeoeeded  m  cap- 
turing one  of  them ;  the  other  was  unfortunately  \mm  ta 
death  in  their  endeavour  to  dislodge  it  by  f^migatiixf  tbe 
hollow  tree  in  which  it  had  taken  refuge. '  Tbe  eountiy  m 
which  they  were  found  abounded  in  decayed  trees  and  aas> 
hills.  Mr.  Waterhouse  was  informed  that  tbe  aeeond  m- 
dividual  was  found  in  Van  Diemen's  Land  (but  be  i  , 
some  mistake  here),  and  that  othen  similar  to  it  bad  ' 
seen  in  the  act  of  burrowing  or  digging  at  tbe  roots  of  i 
in  fetearch  after  insects.  Their  ikvourite  hannif  aiw  staled  to 
he  in  those  situations  in  which  Che  Port  JackMm  wiUov 
abounds. 


MytmecoblM  Ibadatna.  (Wi 


Mr.  Waterhouse  observes,  that  although  in  tbe_i 
of  the  skull  M.fasciatus  evinces  an  affinity  to 
it  differs  from  that  genus  in  the  want  c^  a  thtt»k  li>  tks 
hind-feet,  and  in  the  strength  and  larger  aiss  of  tbe  ckwa 
of  the  fore-feet,  which  are  shaped  somewhat  bka  tboK  a 
the  genus  Herpestes,  and  are  evidently  auiled  to  buiiu^Jif 
The  fore-legs  are  also  stouter  in  proportion,  and  tbe  iifC 
are  stronger.  In  their  narrow  and  pointed  abape,  tbe  aai^ 
he  remarks,  resemble  those  of  Perameles  namtws,  and  di- 
fer  fh)m  those  of  Phascogale ;  they  also  diller  in  1 
rably  well  clothed  with  hairs.    Mr.  Waterbooie 


that  in  the  present  animal  he  ean  perceive  a  aiigbt  t 
to  the  Edentate  MarsupiaUa,  or  Monoiremes^  and  be  ibat^ 
that  analogically  it  may  be  compared  to  the  gcoiM  T^mt 
among  the  true  Insectivora,  bearing  a  aocaewbal  iiMnr 
connection  with  Echidna  and  Omithorhynckms  to  that  wkuk 
exists  between  the  last-mentioned  genus  and  tbe  ^ein 
Erinaceus  and  My  gale.  In  conclusion  he  adds  tbai  is  arait 
be  allowed  that  there  is  a  ereater  dissimilarity  in  sSmrun 
between  the  last-mentioned  genus  and  the  gencta  Jfajaw 
cobius  and  the  Monotremes,  than  between  Ttipan  and  Mf 
gale ;  we  are  however  prepared  for  tbis»  by  the  eotayerw' 
tively  sudden  transitions  from  one  form  to  aikitber  ebick 
we  find  in  the  Marsupialia,  which  group,  it  must  be  btfee 
in  mind,  stands  low  in  the  grade  of  organiataon  i 
Mammalia.   (Zool,  Trans^  vol.  ii) 
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ChoBropus.    (Ogilby,) 

On  the  13lh  March,  1838«  Mr.  Ogilby  exhibited  to  a 
meeting  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London  a  drawing, 
made  by  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell,  of  a  Marsupial  animal  found 
by  that  officer  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Murray,  during  his 
late  journey  in  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales.  Mr. 
Ogilby  stated  his  original  belief  that  the  animal  in  question 
belonged  to  the  genus  Perameles,  under  which  impression  he 
had  proposed  to  name  it  Per.  ecaudatus^  from  its  entire  want  of 
tail,  a  character  found  in  no  other  species  of  the  same  group ; 
but  a  drawing  of  the  fore-foot,  afterwards  found  by  Sir  Tho- 
mas Mitchell,  and  likewise  exhibited  to  the  Society  on  the 
present  occasion,  had  considerably  shaken  this  first  opinion, 
and  induced  Mr.  Ogilby  to  suspect  that  the  animal  may 
eventually  form  the  type  of  a  new  genus.  According  to  Sir 
Thomas  Mitchell's  drawing,  and  the  notes  which  he  took  at 
the  time  of  examining  the  specimen,  it  would  appear  that 
there  were  only  two  toes  on  the  fore- feet,  which  were  de- 
scribed as  having  been  so  perfectly  similar  to  those  of  a  pig, 
as  to  have  procured  for  the  animal  the  name  of  the  pig- 
footed  bandicoot,  among  the  persons  of  the  expedition. 

The  drawing  of  the  foot,  in  fact,  very  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  genus  Su9  in  form  and  characters ;  two  toes  only 
are  represented,  short,  and  of  eoual  length ;  but  there  is  a 
swelling  at  the  base  of  the  tni  phalangeSt  which  renders  it 
probable  that  there  may  be  two  smaller  ones  behind.  The 
Perameles,  on  the  contrary,  have  three  middle  toes  on  the 
fore-feet,  all  of  equal  length,  and  armed  with  very  long 
powerful  claws,  besides  a  small  rudimentary  toe  very  dis- 
tinctly marked  on  each  side.  The  form  and  character  of 
the  hind-feet  were  perfectly  similar  to  those  of  the  Pera- 
tneles ;  as  were  also  the  teeth,  as  far  as  could  be  judged 
from  the  drawing,  except  that  the  canines  did  not  appear  to 
surpass  the  anterior  molars  in  point  of  size.  The  ears  were 
long,  elliptical,  and  nearly  naked ;  the  head  broad  between 
the  cars,  and  very  much  attenuated  towards  the  muzzle; 
the  body  about  the  size  of  a  small  rabbit,  and  the  fur  very 
much  of  the  same  quality  and  colour  as  in  that  animal. 
Mr.  Ogilby,  aAer  expressing  his  confidence  in  the  fidelity 
of  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell's  drawings,  and  the  care  with  which 
that  gentleman  assured  him  he  had  made  the  observation 
in  question,  expressed  his  belief  that  this  animal  would  be 
found  to  constitute  a  new  genus  of  Marsupials,  and  proposed 
for  it  the  provisional  name  of  Choeropwf,  in  allusion  to  the 
described  characters  of  the  fore-feet. 

The  following  is  the  notice  of  this  animal  inserted  by  Sir 
Tliomos  Mitchell  in  his  journal,  on  the  occasion  of  first  dis- 
covering it.  'June  16,  1836.  The  most  remarkable  inci- 
dent of  this  day's  journey  was  the  discovery  of  an  animal  of 
which  I  had  seen  only  a  head  in  a  fossil  state  in  the  lime- 
stone caves  of  Wellington  Valley,  where,  from  its  very  sin- 
gular form,  I  supposed  it  to  belone  to  some  extinct  species. 
The  chief  peculiarity  then  observed  was  the  broad  head  and 
very  long  slender  snout,  which  resembled  the  narrow  neck 
of  a  wide  bottle ;  bift  in  the  living  animal  the  absence  of  a 
tail  was  still  more  remarkable.  The  feet,  and  especially  the 
fore-legs,  were  also  singularly  formed,  the  latter  resembUng 
tbove  of  a  pig ;  and  the  marsupial  opening  was  downwards, 
and  not  upwards,  as  in  the  Kangaroo  aud  others  of  that 
class  of  animals.  This  quadruped  was  discovered  by  the 
native*  on  the  ground ;  but  on  being  chased,  it  took  refhge 
in  a  hollow  tree,  from  which  they  took  it  alive,  all  of  them 
declaring  that  they  had  never  before  seen  an  animal  of  the 
kind.  This  was  where  the  party  had  commenced  the  jour- 
ney up  the  left  bank  of  the  Murray,  immediately  after  cross- 
ing that  river.'  Such,  Mr.  Ogilby  remarked,  was  all  the 
in^rmatbn  he  possessed  at  present  with  regard  to  this  sin- 
gular animal ;  but  Mr.  Gould  had  promised  to  examine  the 
original  specimen  on  his  arrival  at  Sydney,  in  the  Museum 
of  which  town  it  had  been  deposited ;  and  Mr.  Ogilby  there- 
fore hoped  that,  through  the  kindness  of  that  gentleman, 
he  should  shortly  have  it  in  his  power  to  communicate  a 
more  detailed  description  of  its  form  and  characters  to  the 
Society.  {ZooL  Proc.  1838.) 
Dental  Formula:^ 


Jaw 


i  Upper  }^ 
I-ower  I"* 


4  incisors^  4  spurious  molan»*  3  or  4  molars 


3  incisors,  4  spurious  molars, 


3or4 

3  or  4,  perhaps  5 

3  or  4      „       6. 


"The  anterior  of  thcM  michl  b«  tensed  ca&iuM. 
F.  On  No.  908. 


Cboeropus  eeondatiu. 

Perameles.  (Geoffroy,) 
Generic  Character, — Head  elongated,  pointed ;  ears  mo- 
derate, hairy;  posterior  great-toes  rudimentary,  and  the 
two  succeeding  toes  united  by  the  skin  up  to  the  nails,  great 
toe  and  little  toe  of  the  fore-feet  with  the  form  of  simple  tu- 
bercles, so  tluit  they  wear  the  appearance  of  having  only 
three  anterior  toes. 


Dental  Formula:— Incisors -T-;    canines  t — r- 

0  I  "  1 


molars 


7-7 


7-7 


=  48. 


\^ 


^-ilM^*^''^. 


iW^Mtf^  [ 


Te«UiofP«ranelra.  (F.  Cavier.) 

Example,  PtrameUe  naeutus, 

DeseripHon.'^Head  very  long ;  muzzle  produced ;  nostf 

grolonged  above  the  jaw;  fUr  grey-brown  above  and  white 
eneath. 

i<oca/ity.— Australia. 

Mr.  Gray,  in  characterizing  a  new  species  of  Peramelee 
{Per.  Gunniiy,  very  closely  agreeing  with  Per.  natuhu,  but 
peculiar  for  its  very  short  white  toil,  and  in  having  several 
mdistinct  white  bands  over  the  haunches,  stated  that  Per 
Gunnii  inhabits  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  it  firequents 
gardens,  and  commits  great  havoc  amongst  bulbous  nx>ts» 
which  it  is  said  to  devour  with  avidity  {Zool.  Proc.,  1838). 
There  is  now  (1839)  a  specimen  of  Peramelee  Lof^He,  or 
Rabbit  Peramelee,  from  Swan  River,  in  the  garden  of  the 
Zoological  Society  in  the  Regent's  Park. 
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Formula:— Inoiow -r-;    caniDes  Yl'i'' 


Dental  1 


Didelphys.     {Linnaus,) 


Omerie  Character.'' Head  very  much  pointed,  gape  wide, 
tongue  rough  with  hornv  papillsB ;  ears  large  and  naked ; 
eyes  small ;  tail  long  and  tapering,  flexible,  and  prehensile, 
with  hair  at  the  base  only,  the  remaining  part  being  covered 
with  scales.  Fore-feet  with  five  toes,  all  armed  with  strong. 
aharp,  curved  claws ;  thumb  of  the  hind-foot  opposable  and 
destitute  of  nail  or  claw,  the  other  toes  or  fingers  armed  with 
claws  like  those  of  the  fore-feet. 


Teeib  of  DIdelphyt  Vkftaina.  (F.  Oivfac) 

Geographioal  Dittrtbutian  qf  the  QmMi.^i 

I  clusively. 


Slukton  of  Didelphys  Virginlana.   a,  the  marsnplal  booet. 


Example,  DideMiys  Virginiana, 

Detcrtption, — Size  that  of  a  domestic  cat  Colour  dull 
white.  Ilair  of  two  kinds ;  that  which  is  lowest,  a  long 
fine  woollv  down,  white  at  the  base,  brownish  at  the  tip, 
through  this  pass  (he  long  hairs  of  a  pure  white  on  the 
head,  neck,  and  upper  parts  of  the  body ;  the  hair  is  short 
and  close.  Round  each  eye  a  brownish  circle.  Bars  ge- 
nerally black  at  the  base  and  yellowish  at  the  tip.  Whis- 
kers long,  partly  white,  partly  reddish.  Extremity  of  the 
nose  tie&h-coloured,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow.  Legs  deep 
chestnut  brown.  Tail  not  so  long  as  the  body,  covered  at 
the  ba&e  by  long  hairs,  but  only  scantily  furnished  with 
bristles,  which  come  out  from  between  the  whitish  scales 
that  protect  it,  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length. 

HabiU  and  Locality. — ^The  Virginian  Opossum  is  an  ar- 
boreal animal,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  structure  of 
its  posterior  feet  or  hands  especially.  It  appears  to  be  to  a 
certain  degree  carnivorous,  for  it  preys  upon  insects  and 
birds,  and  feeds  also  on  fruits ;  but  there  is  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  animal  food  forms  its  principal  support,  for  it 
tometimee  invades  the  farm-yards  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Acoordinj^  to  Barton,  the  period  of  uterine  testation  in  this 
■pecies  is  twenty-six  days.  It  inhabits  North  America, 
and  was,  perhaps  is,  very  abundant  in  the  North  of  Mexico, 
and  nearly  throughout  the  United  States,  where  it  is  called 
the  opossum.  In  the  Perfect  Description  qf  Virginia 
(1649),  we  find,  in  the  catalogue  of  animals,  '  Baesofines — 
This  beast  hath  a  bagjge  under  her  belly,  into  which  she 
takes  her  young  ones,  ^  at  any  time  afihghted,  and  carries 
iSbaoL  away.'    Lawson  says,  'Iiie  Poetum  is  found  nowhere 


but  in  America.  She  is  the  wonder  of  all  the  knd  i 
being  the  size  of  a  badger  and  near  thai 
female  doubtless  breeds  her  young  at  her  tean^  ftr  I  \mim 
seen  them  stick  fast  thereto,  when  they  bav«  hmn  mm  b«fv 
than  a  small  rasberry,  and  seemingly  inammaie.  Ske  hmm 
a  paunch  or  false  belly,  wherein  she  came*  her  j  "HS* 
after  they  are  from  those  teats,  till  they  can  »klt  far  the^ 
selves.  Their  food  is  roots,  poultr},  or  wild  (nu&a.  TW« 
have  no  hair  on  their  tails,  but  a  sort  of  a  «eala.  m  kart 
crust,  as  the  beavers  have.  If  a  cat  haa  mo*  Im^  i^» 
creature  surely  has  nineteen ;  for  if  vou  bre^k  ever?  Wb» 
in  their  skin,  and  mash  their  skull,  leavins;  tbcm  t:*r  4b4» 
you  may  come  an  hour  after,  and  they  wiU  be  fiamm  w^ 
away,  or  perhaps  you  may  meet  them  creeping  awBV.  TWf 
are  a  very  stupid  creature,  utterly  neglccUDg  tbeff  aJffi. 
They  are  most  like  rats  of  anythinsr.  I  have,  fur  ometmam 
in  the  wilderness,  eaten  of  them.  Their  tteth  ts^cr^  whi^ 
and  well  tasted ;  but  their  ugly  tails  Dut  me  out  eC  < 
with  that  fare.  They  climb  trees  as  tne  racoons  As^ 
fur  is  not  esteemed  nor  used,  save  that  the  lodaaa 
into  girdles  and  garters.'  The  tail  appeara  to  W  Mt  i 
of  use  as  an  organ  of  prehension  to  the  adult  ainmal ;  far  « 
is  stated  that  the  little  ones  when  advanced  ia  fn^rt^  ^bk? 
upon  their  mother*s  back  if  they  are  fn^hteocd.  aisd,  twms- 
ing  their  tails  round  hers,  escape  with  bv  aaatstaaet  t^ 
threatened  danger.*  In  captivity 
snarling,  and  stupid* 

r"r-.....,-,u 

*  In  the  DritUh  Mnseum  there  u  ■  •tuffnl  i 
be«uti(\ill  J  prepared,  with  the  jrmBf  ta  ihb  | 
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6  4 

Dental  Formula*— -Incisors ~;  canines-;  pseudo-molars 

4  8  * 

-;  molars -  =  40.* 


Dkklphys  Virginiana  (Virginian  Opoasnxn^. 


The  French  name  Sarigue  for  the  species  of  this  genus 
is  evidently  a  form  of  Carigueya,  the  Brazilian  name  for 
the  j^enus.  They  are  known  in  Paraguay  under  the  name 
of  Micoure,  in  the  American  Islands  under  that  of  ifantcou, 
and  in  Mexico  hy  the  appellation  of  Tlaqttaizin. 

Cheironectes.  (Illiger.) 

Generic  Character,— The  coranlete  dental  formula  of 
this  subgenus  does  not  appear  to  be  known.  The  number 
of  incisors  is  stated  at  ten  above  and  eight  below.  Head 
rather  pointed ;  ears  naked,  rounded ;  tail  scaly,  prehensile; 
an  opposable  thumb  on  the  hind  feet  or  hands,  and  the  toes 
webbed. 

Example,  Cheironectes  palmaius  (Cheironectes  Yapock 
of  Desmarest ;  Didelphis  palmaia  of  authors). 

Description.—Fur  brown  above,  with  three  transverse 
bright  grey  bands,  interrupted  in  the  middle ;  white  below. 
Size  larger  than  that  of  the  brown  rat 

Habits  and  Locality.— The  river  Yapock,  or  Oyapock 
(the  boundarv  that  separates  the  French  Settlements  from 
Brazil),  in  Guyana,  is  the  place  where  this  species  has 
been  found.  It  swims  with  facility ;  indeed  Buffon  describes 
it  under  the  name  of  Petite  loutre  de  la  Ouyane. 


CheirooectM  polmatus. 

Phalangista.  (Cuvier.) 

Oenertc  Character.— Head  rather  short ;  ears  hairy ;  fur 
woolly  and  short;    no  extensible  membrane  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  limbs ;   tail  long,  prehensile,  some- 
times without  hair  on  its  extremity. 
Subgenus  Phalangista,  properly  so  called— Balantia  (Illiger). 

Tail  prehensile,  but  covered  with  hair;  ears  long  and  erect. 


TMth  of  Phalangiata.    (F.Cnriei;) 

Example,  Phalangista  vtdpina. 

Description. — ^The  following  description  of  this  species  is 
given  in  Phillip's  Voyage: — *  Vulpine  Opossum.  This  is 
not  unlike  the  common  fox  in  shape,  but  considerablv  in- 
ferior to  it  in  respect  to  size,  being  from  the  point  of  the 
nose  to  the  setting  on  of  the  tail  only  26  inches ;  the  tail 
itself  15  inches :  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a  (nrisly 
colour,  arising  from  a  mixture  of  dusky  and  white  hairs, 
with  rufous  yellow  tinge;  the  head  and  shoulders  par- 
taking most  of  this  last  colour:  round  the  eyes  blackish: 
above  the  nostrils  ten  or  twelve  black  whiskers,  four  inches 
or  more  in  length :  ^l  the  under  parts  of  the  body  are  of  a 


i^->4A*'*i;W'^ 


r^ 


Fhalaagiita  vulpiaa  (VolpiiM  OpoiiBm). 

§ 
*  LeMon  giTes  Uie  dentition  of  Phalanguta  at,  Incicon  -^ 

j^  8-8  _  gg  Digitized  by  x^J^^O^ 

^■^  3  N  2 
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tawny  buff  colonr,  deepest  on  the  throat,  where  the  bottom 
of  the  hairs  are  rust  colour :  the  tail  is  of  the  colour  of  the 
back  for  about  one  quarter  of  its  length,  from  thence  to  the 
end  black:  the  toes  on  the  fore-feet  are  five  in  number,  the 
inner  one  placed  high  up :  on  the  hind- feet  four  toes  only ; 
with  a  thumb,  consisting  of  two  joints,  without  a  claw, 
placed  high  up  at  the  base  of  the  inner  toe :  the  whole  foot 
serving  thto  purpose  of  a  hand,  as  observable  in  many  of  the 
Opossum  genus.  The  legs  are  much  shorter  in  proportion 
than  those  of  the  common  fox :  the  ears  about  one  inch 
and  a  half  in  length.'  It  is  the  PhalanEer  Renard  of  the 
French,  Bruno  of  Vicq-d'Azyr,  and  whatapooroo  of  the 
natives. 

Localitif.^l^ew  Holland ;  neighbourhood  of  Port  Jackson. 
Subgenus  Cuscus.  {LacSpede.) 

Tail  prehensile,  but  in  great  part  naked  and  covered  with 
rugosities ;  cars  very  short. 

6  6  »  fi 

Dental  Formula  :~Incisors~;   canines  0;  molars 

6  8—8 

a  40.    (Lesson.) 

Geographical  Distribution  qf  the  G'^t/^.— Peculiar  to  the 
Western  Polynesia  or  Malaisia  (Lesson). 

Example,  Cuicm  macukUus  (Dideiphii  On'entalis  of 
Gmelin ;  Cuscus  Amboinensis  of  Lac6pMe ;  Phakmgista 
maculata  of  Geoffroy). 

Descripiiony  Habits,  and  Locaiitif.^Thia  species,  which 
if  named  Coescoes  at  the  Moluccas,  according  to  Valentyn, 
varies  much  in  its  colouring,  with  reference  to  sex  and  age! 
M.  Lesson,  who  found  it  at  Wagiou,  where  the  natives  call 
it  ScAam-tcAom,  says  that  its  fur,  which  is  thick  and  woolly, 
it  generally  whitish,  covered  with  isolated  brown  spoU,* 
aometimes  running  toother.  The  same  author  states  that 
its  habits  are  slow  and  nocturnal,  and  that  it  lives  on  fruits 
in  the  equatorial  foresU  of  the  great  Molucca  and  Papuan 
Islands.  '^ 


'  Ztf  Phalttfiger  dideljhoidc  or  L«  Maeraurt of  M. 

and  a  species  which  has  no  name.' 


) 


Fbtaurus.  (Shaw.) 

Generie  Charaeter.^Head  tnXhoT  %\iOTi\  ears  small  and 

hairy ;   skin  of  the  flanks  extended  between  the  anterior 

and  posterior  limbs,  and  covered  with  hair;  tail  not  strictly 

prehensile.  ^ 

Dental  Formula ; — Indsors  - ;   canines  j^ ;    molars 


8-8 
7-7 


=  38. 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  lower  molar  teeth 
|iven  in  the  cut  amounts  only  to  five,  and  consequently 
does  n*t  correspond  with  the  formula  above  given,  or  with 
that  stated  by  M.  F.  Cuvier  himself,  who  makes  the  total 
Bomber  of  teeth  22  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  16  in  the  lower, 
and  the  number  of  upper  false  molars  8,  and  of  molars  8 
•lio;  the  number  of  lower  molars  being  6  false  and  8  true, 
=*  5®  >«  •W.  He  tells  us  that  this  form  of  dentition  is 
tiksn  ftom  Phalangista  Cookie  Pstaurus  Taguanoidei^ 


Teeth  of  PMuiru.    (P.C^vfar.) 

Mr.  Bennett,  who,  in  common  with  Covier, 
and  Lesson,  has  nlaccd  the  intemtior  species  whseb  w« 
have  chosen  as  the  example  under  the  senm  FWtaKrw 
remarks  that  M.  F.  Cuvier,  relying  soMy  on  the  daowpncv 
or  agreement  of  the  dentary  systems,  and  pottin|  csttiriV 
out  of  the  question  all  consideration  of  other  anfi— iiiiimI 
points  of  structure,  has  reunited  the  old  gonos  Phmimsguta. 
in  order  again  to  subdivide  it  into  two  ineoogmoitaao^iCe' 
rogeneous  groups ;  in  the  one  oonfoanding  two  wall  narUi 
species  of  flying  Petauri  not  only  with  the  dtoibaic  f^ 
langist(9  of  New  Holland,  but  with  the  naked-taiM  mtd 
strictly  prehensile  Couscous  of  the  Molocras;  rwemisv  d^ 
other  group,  which  he  had  so  unneceasanlv  diameaiberta. 
by  the  addition  of  a  true  Phalangista,  whoee  only  n«tc»- 
sions  to  such  an  association  are  made  to  depend  on  a  teae- 
what  similar  arrangement  of  the  teeth.    *  By  tJiui  eocifiB.a« 
himself  to  a  single  character/  continues  Mr.  Bennett.  *  he  hm 
broken  up  the  regular  series  of  affinities  which  eonncctad 
together  three  marked  but  still  closely  allied  gradaiioM  ^i 
form,  to  substitute  an  arrangement  which  has  no  of&cr 
recommendation  than  the  theoretic  views  of  ite  autlier.    la 
such  a  case  we  cannot  hesitate  in  givinz  to  the  amm  <i 
locomotion,  combined  with  the  general  habtt«  thai  wttm- 
dence  before  those  of  mastication,  which,  under  ccher  or- 
cumstances,  we  are  generally  in  the  habit  of  oooot&nf  t» 
the  latter ;  and  we  feel  the  less  repugnance  to  adoptnc  this 
course,  because  it  is  admitted  that  the  dentary  ibrwala  s 
in  thtte  animals  subject  to  some  variation,  and  hi  i  ■■!■ 
zoologists  are  by  no  means   agreed  with  reaped   to  tfa 
exact   definifion.     The    teeth  of  the  SqusrrHl^im^^m 
agree  generally,  according  to  M.  F.  Cuvier.   with  tlve 
of  the  Phalangistas.    They  are  consequently  38  in  num- 
ber,    20  occupying    the  upper   jaw,  and    18  the  lo««r. 
The  former  are  divided  by  the  same  emment  natwml»t 
into  six  incisors,  four  canines,  two  false  molars,  and  m^ 
true  ones;  the  latter  consisting  of  two  indaora,  and  s» 
canines,  with  eight  filse  and  as  many  tme  molan.    TVe 
dentary  character  of  the  original  species  of  AteMrva.  wW4 
he  takes  as  the  type  of  his  other  group,  difl^  chieiy  m  tW 
total  want  of  canine  teeth ;  but  we  may  bciw  ba  asfimieit 
to  observe  that  it  appears  to  us  somewhat  donbcMWv  %^ 
those  which  are  above  enumerated  as  such  truly  deawia  iW 
name  which  has  been  applied  to  them.    In  wwv  ecW 
respect  the  little  creature  in  question  perleetly  acMs  wuh 
the  group  of  animals  to  which  wo  have  rMmi  it*  mi 
which  are  at  once  characterised  b/  the  br«i4  iiiiimm  < 
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tlieir  tkin  on  each  side  of  the  body,  extending  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  limbs,  as  in  the  Flying  Squirrels,  to 
which  indeed  thev  bear  a  close  resemblance.  In  common 
with  nearly  the  whole  of  the  mammiferous  quadrupeds  of 
the  country  which  they  inhabit,  they  possess  the  abdominal 
pouch  which  fixes  their  place  in  the  system  among  the 
marsupial  animals ;  and,  as  in  many  of  these,  the  thumbs  of 
the  hind-feet  are  long  and  distinctly  opposable  to  the  sole. 
The  other  toes  are  rour  in  number,  and  furnished  with 
tolerably  strong  claws,  of  which  the  thumbs  are  destitute. 
The  fore-feet  have  long  radiating  toes,  the  middle  one  of 
which  is  the  longest,  all  armed  with  similar  claws  to  those 
of  the  hind-feet.  The  tail  is  round,  covered  with  loose  hair, 
somewhat  tapering  towards  the  point,  and  not  strictly  pre- 
hensile, having  no  naked  surface  at  its  extremity  beneath. 
In  size  the  present  species  is  about  equal  to  the  common 
Squirrel,  and  its  tail  is  rather  longer  than  its  body.  Its 
colour  is  delicately  gray  above,  somewhat  darker  on  the 
head,  and  white  beneath.  A  black  line  passes  from  the 
point  of  the  nose  along  the  back  towards  the  tail ;  and  the 
lateral  folrls  of  the  skin  are  bounded  in  front  and  on  the 
sides  by  a  similar  band,  which  confounds  itself  gradually 
in  the  inside  with  the  gray  of  the  body,  and  is  bordered  at 
the  outer  margin  by  a  fringe  of  white.  The  eyes  are  each 
placed  in  a  spot  of  black,  and  a  faint  blackish  line  extends 
along  the  upper  surface  of  the  hinder  limbs.  The  tail  is 
also  of  a  darker  hue,  especially  towards  its  extremity. 

Example,  Petaurus  muretu  {Norfolk  Island  Flying 
SquirreL  figured  and  described  in  Phillip's  Voyage). 

Description, — See  above. 


Peteaxua  Sdnreus  (Squirrel  PeUnnu). 

Habits  and  Locality,--^'  During  the  day,*  says  Mr.  Ben- 
nett, '  the  animal  generally  remains  ouietlv  nestled  in  the  hol- 
lows of  trees,  but  becomes  animated  as  night  advances,  and 
skims  through  the  air,  supported  by  its  lateral  expansions, 
half  leaping,  half  flying  from  branch  to  branch,  feeding 
upon  leaves  and  insects.  This  peculiar  mode  of  locomotion 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  true  flight,  inasmuch  as  the 
cutaneous  folds  which  serve  the  purposes  of  winss  seem 
rather  destined  for  the  mere  support  of  the  animal  in  its 
long  and  apparently  desperate  leaps,  than  for  raising  it  in 
the  air  and  directing  its  course  towards  any  given  object 
For  this  latter  purpose  they  are  indeed  but  little  fitted  by 
their  structure,  the  want  of  proper  muscles  in  a  great  mea- 
sure incapacitating  them  from  performing  such  offices  as 
are  dependent  on  volition.  It  may  be  doubted  however 
whether  these  animals  are  entirely  destitute  of  the  power  of 
exercising  their  will  in  their  flieht-like  leaps.  For  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  bearing  upon  this  subject  we  are  indebted 
to  our  friend  Mr.  Broderip,  who  relatoi  it  to  us  on  unques- 
tionable authority.  On  board  a  vessel  sailing  off  the  coast 
df  New  Holland  was  a  Souirrel  Petaurus,  which  was  per- 
mitted to  roam  about  the  snip.  On  one  occasion  it  reached 
thenia8trbead,and  as  the  sailor  who  was  despatched  to  bring 
It  down  approached,  made  a  spring  firom  aloft  to  avoid  him. 
At  this  moment  the  ship  ffave  a  heavy  lurch,  which,  if  the 
original  direction  of  the  Uttle  creature's  course  lii^  been 


continued,  roust  have  plunged  it  into  the  sea.  All  who 
witnessed  the  scene  were  in  pain  for  its  safety ;  but  it  sud- 
denly appeared  to  check  itself,  and  so  to  modify  its  career 
that  it  alighted  safely  on  the  deck/  Those  that  we  have 
seen  in  captivity  are  in  a  state  of  somnolency  all  day ;  one 
kept  at  the  Garden  in  the  Regent's  Park  was  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  the  then  marchioness  of  Cleveland.  At 
night  it  was  lively  and  active,  and  was  perfecth*  tame,  but 
rather  shy.  The  species  inhabits  New  South  Wales,  and  is 
said  to  be  abundant  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Mountains. 
There  seems  to  be  no  authority  for  the  locality  of  Norfolk 
Island  as  a  habitat  of  this  very  pretty  little  animal,  except- 
ing the  figure  and  description  in  Phillip's  Voyage  abo\*e 
alluded  to.  The  Air  would  be  highly  ornamental  from  its 
colour,  softness,  and  beauty,  as  an  article  of  dress. 

Phascolarctos  {De  BUdnville;  Lipurus,  Gokffuss;  Am- 
blotis,  Illiger), 
Generic  Character, — Body  stout.  Head  short,  ears 
shaggy.  Limbs  rather  short,  robust,  and  nearly  equal  in 
length.  Toe»  five  on  each  fore-foot ;  the  anterior  toes  divided 
into  two  groups  for  prehension,  the  thumb  and  the  fore- 
finger being  in  one  group,  and  the  remaining  three  fingers 
in  the  other,  the  thumb  of  the  posterior  foot  very  large,  but 
without  a  naiU  and  the  two  inner  fingers  united.  Tail  very 
short,  almost  null.  Mr.  Martin  says  that  it  differs  from  the 
Wombat  in  its  dental  formula,  in  which  respect  it  closely 
resembles  the  Kangaroos. 

6  I  — 1 

Dental  Formula :— Incisors  - ;  canines  -r^ ;    spurious 

molars  -; — - ;  true  molars  -r — -  =  30. 

1—1'  4—4 

The  canines  are  small,  and  in  the  intermaxillary  suture. 
The  false  molars  are  compressed  and  trenchant,  but  thicker 
than  in  Hypsiprymnus,  the  dentition  of  which,  otherwise, 
that  of  the  KoMa  resembles  closely.  The  lower  true  grinders 
are  narrower  than  the  upper  ones,  and  both  quadricuspid. 

Only  one  species  is  known,  namely  Phascolarctos  cine^ 
reusitipurus  cinereus  of  Gold  fuss ;  Fhascolarctos  fuscus  of 
Desmarest;  fViascolarctos  Ftindersii  of  Leswn.  The  Ashy 
Koala). 


PhMeolarctoi  dnerens  (Aaliy  Koala). 

Descrtptton,  Habits^  and  Locality. — As  large  as  a  dog 
of  moderate  sixe.  Fur  long,  thick,  rather  coarse,  and  ashy 
brown,  tufted  ears  rather  lighter.  It  is  said  to  have  the 
gait  and  carriage  of  a  young  bear,  to  be  arboreal  in  its 
habits,  and  to  pass  its  life  upon  trees  and  in  dens  or  holes 
which  it  hollows  at  their  feet.  Of  its  powers  of  climbing 
there  can  be  no  doubt;  the  stmcture  of  its  extremities 
would  lead  to  this  inference,  and  actual  observation  has 
confirmed  it  Its  locality  is  New  Holland,  and  we  are  en- 
abled to  give  figures  of  the  parent  and  young,  taken  by  the 
kind  permission  of  a  friend,  from  a  very  accurate  aud  beau- 
tiful drawing  executed  fVom  the  living  animals,  the  first 
that  were  known  in  the  colonies.  They  were  brought  in  by 
natives  to  Colonel  Patemcn,  then  lieotenant-governor  of  the 
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colony,  from  the  Hat  Hill  dtitnct,  to  the  southward  of  Port 
Jackson,  in  1 803.  The  native  name  '  Koala '  is  said  to  gig- 
nifj  •  Biter/ 

There  are  old  and  young  stuiled  specimens  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  a  stuffed  specimen  (Mr.  Caley's)  in  the  Mu- 
seum of  the  Linnean  Society. 

The  visceral  anatomy  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Martin's 
paper 'On  the  anatomy  of  the  Koaia^  read  to  the  Zoolc^ieal 
Society  in  November,  1836  iJZod  Proc,y  1836).  It  is  chiefly 
remarkable   for  the  enormous   size   and   length  of  the 

CSDCUOL 

Hypsiprymnus.    (Illiger.) 

Generic  Character." Head  elongated ;  ears  large ;  upper 
lip  cleft  Tail  moderate,  scaly,  covered  scantily  with  hairs. 
Two  teats  only  in  the  ventral  pouch  of  the  females.  Anterior 
feet  five-toed,  armed  with  obtuse  nails ;  third  toe  of  the  hind- 
feet  very  robust,  and  armed  with  a  very  strong  nail. 

6  1-1 


Dental  Formula:— Incisors,  t  ; 


canmes. 


molan. 


5-5 
5-5 


=  30. 


%«wol^lSS)W**<^^ 


Teeth  of  Hyptipryrairat.  (F.Oarfer.) 

Example,  Hypnpnfmnus  Ihtoroo  {MacropuM  minor  of 
Shaw;  Potoroue  mtnimus  and  Kangurus  Gaimarai  of 
Desmarest ;  Hypnprymnus  Whitei  of  Quoy  and  Gaimard ; 
Potoroo  of  White,  and  Kanguroo  Rat  of  Phillip's  Voyage). 


Sknll  of  Hypriprynuina. 

Deteription, — Size  of  a  rabbit ;  general  colour  grayish, 
reddish-brown  above,  whitish  below ;  head  triangular,  ears 
large,  tarsi  very  long ;  tail  elongated,  flexible,  terminated 
by  a  pencil  of  hairs. 

Habitt  and  Locality. — ^The  manners  of  the /Tan^aroo  Rai 
are  stated  to  be  mild  and  timid ;  its  food  consists  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  it  is  said  to  burrow  in  the  ^und.  New  Holland 
is  its  locality,  and  Lesson  says  that  it  is  not  rare  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Port  Jackson,  especially  near  the  river  Wera- 
garabia  in  the  Blue  Mountains. 

M.  Lesson  records  two  other  species,  and  Mr.  Ogilby  de- 
scribes (Zoo/.  Proc.,  1831)  a  fourth,  Hyviiprymnu*  setoius, 
known  in  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  by  the  native 
name  of  Bettong  Kangaroo,  The  specimen  described  by 
Mr.  Ogilby  was  believed  to  have  been  brought  from  Swan 


River.     The  last-named  zoologist  has  also 
six  other  new  species.   (Zool.  Pmc,  1838.) 


Hypciprymooa  Potoroo  (Kancmroo  BM). 

Subgenus  Halmatums.  ilUigtr  in  part.) 

Generic  Character.— T^xf^mng  fram  the  tme  — ^ 
in  having  shorter  ears,  a  tail  nearly  oaked,  or  oalj  r.2k  t 

few  hairs. 

^     .  6  f-f 

Dental  Formula:— Inc«o^^  J ;  c«iioei»  j^; 

=  28. 

5-5 


TaeUa  of  HelBaUras.   (P.  CWvks.) 

Example,  Baimatuna  elegam  {Kangwmi , 
P^ron  and  Lesueur). 

Description. — Colour  mouse^ray.  bounds 
with  redaish-brown  on  the  back  and  loiaa.    8ist  «f  s  Uip 
hare. 

Habits  and  JLoro/ity.— Haunts  under  thick  l<«lMk  9ai 
is  said  to  form  subterranean  galleriea  in  tbt  isbod  d  S^ 
Pierre. 

Subgenus  Macropus  (Shaw;  Halmatonn of  i8|fir  m 
part). 


Generic  Character. — Head  elongated: 
upper  lip  cleft;  whiskers  very  short  and 
limbs  liko  those  of  Hypsiprymnus,  but  moali 
more  robust    Taii  long,  tnangular,  veiy 
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Dental  Formula :— Inciaors  j ;   canme*   J"j^  i 
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molars 


4-4 


=  24, 


Example,  Macropm  Mujor  of  Shaw  {Kmtguru$  tahhm 
of  Gooffro  Y ;  Didelphii  gigt^ntm  of  G  m  elin ;  The  KangQ  ro  ^ 
ofCookJ, 


SlL«}«teo  sT  Uaett/^  iBi^«r  (the  Qiml  1 


This  extraordinHty  animal,  discovered  by  Captain  Cook, 
is  now  so  well  known,  that  a  description,  in  addition 
10  out  illustrations  and  account  of  its  animal  economy 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  would  be  superfluous.  Our 
f3ountrymen  pursued  it  in  New  Holland  with  greyhounds, 
and  the  leaps  which  it  took  surprised  those  who  beheld  it 
clear  obstacles  seven  or  eight  feet  high.  In  size  it  equals  a 
sheep,  some  of  the  largest  weighing  140  lbs.,  and  the  llesh 
I*  represented  by  those  who  have  tasted  it  as  being  a  little 
like  venison.  The  species  breeds  pretty  freely  in  this  coun- 
try, and  has  been  kept  with  success  in  our  parks. 

Locality,— l^e^  Holland. 

There  are  several  other  species. 

Phascolomys.  (Geoffrey.) 

Generic  Character.— Body  clumsy.  Head  large  and 
Uluff.  Forefeet  with  five  toes,  armed  with  crooked  nails ; 
Ikind-feet  with  four,  and  a  little  tubercle  without  a  nail,  in 
place  of  the  great  toe;  indeed  it  may  be  >oid  to  have  but 
four  toes  on  the  hind-feet     Tail  nearly  nulL 

2  0-0 


Dental  Formula  -.—Incisors  y ; 


caames 


0-0' 


molars 


5-5 
5-i' 


t24. 


.yr 


^^^as-^m^ 


qu)or  (Ik*  Great  Eanfdfoo), 


Teeth  of  Fhuoolomyt.  or  Wombat  (F.  CttTier),  nenrly  of  the  natanl  size. 

Example, — ^The  only  species  known  is  Phaecolomye 
Wombat  {Didelphie  ureina  of  Shaw ;  The  Wombat  of  the 
natives,  navigators,  and  naturalists). 

Description, — From  Lieut.- Col.  CoUins's  'Account  of 
the  English  Colony  of  New  South  Wales'  (1802),  we  select 
the  following  part  of  a  description  of  a  Wombat  found  on 
Cape  Barren  Island,  abstracted  from  Bass's  '  Journal :  * — 
'  Ine  Wombat,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives  of  Port 
Jackson,  the  Womback^  is  a  squat,  short,  thick,  short-legged, 
rather  inactive  quadruped,  with  great  appearance  of  stumpy 
strength,  and  somewhat  bigger  than  a  large  turnspit  dog. 
Its  figure  and  movements,  if  they  do  not  exactly  resemble 
those  of  the  bear,  at  least  strongly  remind  one  of  that  animal. 
Its  length,  from  the  tip  of  the  tail  to  the  tip  of  the  nose,  is 
thirty-one  inches,  of  which  its  body  takes  up  twenty-three 
and  five-tenths.  The  head  is  seven  inches  and  the  tail  five- 
tenths.  Its  circumference  behind  the  fore-legs  twenty* 
seven  inches ;  across  the  thickest  part  of  the  belly  thirty-one 
inches.  Its  weight  by  hand  is  somewhat  between  twenty- 
five  and  thirty  pounds.  The  hair  is  coarse,  and  about  one 
inch  or  one  inch  and  five-tenths  in  length,  thinly  set  upon 
Uiebelly,  thicker  on  the  back  and  head,  and  thickest  upon 
the  loins  and  rump ;  the  colour  of  it  a  light  sandy  brown  of 
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varying  ihadet,  but  darkest  along  the  back.'  The  head  is 
large,  Sattiah,  and  nearlv  triangular  when  viewed  in  front ; 
the  eari  are  sharp  and  erect;  the  eyes  small  and  rather 
•unken  than  prominent,  but  quick  and  lively. 

HabiU  and  Zoca/t/y.~From  the  same  work  we  take  the 
following  account  of  the  habits,  &c.  of  this  species : — '  This 
animal  has  not  any  claim  to  swiftness  of  foot,  as  most  men 
could  run  it  down.  Its  pace  is  hobbling  or  shuffling,  some- 
thing like  the  awkward  gait  of  a  bear.  In  disposition  it  is 
mild  and  gentle,  as  becomes  a  grass-eater ;  but  it  bites  hard, 
and  is  furious  when  provoked.  Mr.  Bass  never  heard  its 
voice  but  at  that  time ;  it  was  a  low  cry  between  a  hissing 
and  a  whizzing,  which  could  not  be  heard  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  thirty  or  forty  yards.  Ho  chased  one,  and  with 
his  hands  under  his  belly  suddenly  liHed  him  off  the  ground 
without  hurting  him,  and  laid  him  upon  his  back  along  his 
arm  like  a  child.  It  made  no  noise,  nor  any  effort  to  escape, 
not  even  a  struggle.  Its  countenance  was  placid  and  un- 
disturbed, and  it  seemed  as  contented  as  if  it  had  been 
nursed  by  Mr.  Bass  from  its  infancy.  He  carried  the  beast 
upwards  of  a  mile,  and  often  shifted  him  from  arm  to  arm, 
sometimes  laying  him  upon  his  shoulder,  all  of  which  he 
took  in  good  part;  until,  being  obliged  to  secure  his  legs 
while  he  went  into  the  brush  to  cut  a  specimen  of  a  new 
wood,  the  creature's  anger  arose  with  the  ninching  of  the 
twine ;  he  whizzed  with  all  his  might,  kickea  and  scratched 
roost  furiously,  and  snapped  off  a  piece  from  the  elbow  of 
Mr.  Bass's  jacket  with  his  grass-cutting  teeth.  Their 
friendship  was  here  at  an  end,  and  the  creature  remained 
implacable  all  the  way  to  the  boat,  ceasing  to  kick  only  when 
he  was  exhausted.  This  circumstance  seems  to  indicate 
that,  with  kind  treatment,  the  Wombat  might  soon  be  ren- 
dered extremely  docile ;  but  let  his  tutor  beware  of  giving 
him  provocation,  at  least  if  he  should  be  full  grown.  Be- 
sides Furneaux*s  Islands,  the  Wombat  inhabits,  as  has  been 
seen,  the  mountains  to  the  westward  of  Port  Jackson.  In  both 
these  places  its  habitation  is  under  ground,  being  admirably 
formed  fbr  burrowing ;  but  to  what  depth  it  descends  does 
not  seem  to  be  ascertained.  According  to  the  account 
given  of  it  by  the  natives,  the  Wombat  of  the  mountains  is 
never  seen  during  the  day,  but  lives  retired  in  his  hole,  feed- 
ing only  in  the  night ;  but  that  of  the  islands  is  seen  to  feed  in 
all  parts  of  the  day.  His  food  is  not  yet  well  known ;  but 
it  seems  probable  that  he  varies  it,  according  to  the  situation 
in  which  lie  may  be  placed.  The  stomachs  of  such  as  Mr. 
Bass  examined  were  distended  with  the  coarse  wiry  grass, 
and  he,  as  well  as  others,  had  seen  the  animal  scratching 
among  the  dry  ricks  of  sea-weed  thrown  up  upon  the 
shores,  but  could  never  discover  what  it  was  in  search  of. 
Now  the  inhabitant  of  the  mountains  can  have  no  recourse 
to  the  sea-shore  for  his  food,  nor  can  he  find  there  any  wiry 
grass  of  the  islands,  but  must  live  upon  the  food  that  cir- 
cumstances present  to  htm.' 

A  letter  fN)m  James  Hunter,  Esq.,  Governor  of  the  set- 
tlement, dated  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  August  6, 1798, 
and  published  in  Bewick's  *  Quadrupeds,'  states,  that  this 
animal,  there  called  The  Wombach,  was  found  upon  an 
island  on  the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  in  lat.  40'  36"  S.. 
where  considerable  numbers  were  caught  by  the  company 
of  a  ship  which  had  been  wrecked  thereon  her  voyage  from 
Bengal  to  Port  Jackson.  The  same  communication  relates 
that  it  had  '  lately  been  discovered  to  be  an  inhabitant  of 
the  interior  of  this  country  also.  The  mountain  natives 
call  it  the  Wombach: 

The  specimen  dissected  by  Sir  Everard  Home  in  1808 
was  brought  from  one  of  the  islands  in  Bass's  Straits,  and 
lived  as  a  domestic  pet  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Clifl  for  two 
years. 

The  individual  dissected  by  Mr.  Owen  in  May,  1836,  had 
lived  at  the  Gardens  of  the  Zoological  Society  upwards  of 
five  years. 

M.  Lesson  says  that  it  lives  in  King  Island  and  the  Fur- 
neaux  Islands,  but  that  it  does  not  exist  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Port  Jackson. 

The  anatomy  of  the  Wombat  will  be  found  in  Cuvier's 
'Lemons  d'Anatomie  Compar^e,'  in  Sir  Everard  Home's 
paper,  *  Phil.  Trans.,'  1808.  and  in  Mr.  Owen's  memoir, 
'Zool.  Proc.,'  1836.  The  latter  obsenes  that  the  digestive 
organs  in  the  abdominal  cavity  presented  a  development 
corresponding  generally  to  that  which  characterises  the  same 
parts  in  the  pAytiphagoui  Rodent:  It  has  a  very  short 
csKum. 

The  flesh  of  the  Wombat  is  said  to  be  excellent    Mr. 


Hunter,  the  writer  of  the  letter  above  quoted,  trrBS  it  i^ 
cate  meat,  and  some  have  remarked  that  Ite  amnal  MfM 
be  easily  naturalised  in  this  country. 

The  impression  made  upon  us  bv  Hr.  Baaa's  mttmmM.  ti 
the  behaviour  of  the  Wombat  which  be  can^t*  mad  by  eae 
that  we  have  seen  in  captivity,  is,  that  the  aniflni  is  «f  a  law 
grade  in  point  of  intellect.  In  both  casern,  as  kai(  m*  tkerr 
was  no  positive  pain  or  disagreeable  scnaatioo*  ibe  asjaaJ 
was  content,  however  new  its  situation  night  ba.  TWrv 
was  none  of  that  anxiety  and  uneaaineas  wtueh  ail 
of  lively  sense  show  when  suddenly  plarsed  la  i 
or  in  stranee  places ;  and  indeed  the  followiaf  i 
pended  to  Mr.  Bass's  account  of  the  captare  oC  k»  W« 
l>at: — ^*The  Kangooroo  and  some  other  ann 
South  Wales  were  remarkable  for  being  duuiairiratid  m 
soon  as  taken.'  This  may  be  one  of  the  coaacqocacea  «/ 
the  low  cerebral  development  generally  to  be  akaenmi  as 
this  group. 


Fossil  Marsvpialxa. 
Besides  the  Fossil  Opossum  iDidelpkm  CmUri\  af  At 
Montmartre  Gypsum,  figured  and  dearnbcd  by  Ckvmt  m 
the  *Annales  du  Museum,'  and  in  his  'Oisanwus  Twm  ■■.' 
and  the  fossil  Dcuyurus,  HypsiprymnuM^  Haimmfmw:  /tes- 
colomys,  and  Kangaroo,  described  by  Mr.  Clilt  aad  Omv 
and  Mr.  Penllano,  from  the  Australian  boafr<a^«Bi  ^d 
bone  breccia,  there  are  some  fossil  forms  otv  feaansly 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  Marsupialia^  w^gh  U  vi& 
be  necessary,  on  account  of  the  great  intef«acwlarkatl»bA 
to  them  both  geologically  and  xoologicall^,  to  Bfol 
at  length.  We  commence  with  those  fosstl  javs  < 
described  as  belonging  to  the  Marsupialta,  whscb  i 
at  Stonesfield. 

Thylacotherium.  (Owen.) 
In  consequence  of  strong  doubts*  havra^^  bacn 
expressed  by  M.  de  Blainville.  /rtm  imepteUm  ^  ^^ 
respecting  the  mammiferous  nature  of  the  Jbaal  jaws  %umt 
at  Stonesfield,  and  assigned  to  the  Mam^Mta  by  Bbiw 
Cuvier,  a  paper  *On  the  Jaws  of  the  Tkyl^eaikgrtim  /^ 
vottii  from  Stonesfield  *  was  read  befbrw  Che  Gcdsfaal 
Society  by  Richard  Owen,  Esq.,  F.ILS..  G.S^  Itc^  H«^ 
rian  professor  in  the  Royal  College  of  Snrfeosia  m  tW 
*ilst  of  November,  1838,  being  the  fim  of  two  mttmrnt 
meeting  the  objections,  and  giving  a  doCaiM  Maaaac  tf 
the  fossils  fh>m  a  careful  inspection  of  the  ot^iarik    la 

this  communication  Mr.  Owen  conAned  hji  j naa  a 

the  jaws  discovered  at  Stonesfield,  charactefiwd  Vr  h 
eleven  molars  in  each  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw.    tae< 
menced  by  observing  that  Ihe  sciooltAc  worU  pam 
ample  experience  of  the  truth  and  tact  arith  wkirli  t^» 
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tnous  Cuvier  formed  his  judgmeuts  of  the  affinities  of  an 
extinct  animal  from  the  inspection  of  a  fossil  fragment ;  and 
that  it  was  only  when  so  distinguished  a  comparative  anato- 
mist as  M.  de  Blainville  questioned  the  determinations,  that 
it  hecame  the  duty  of  those  who  possessed  the  means  to  in- 
vestigate the  nature  of  the  doubts,  and  re-assure  the  confi- 
dence of  geologists  in  their  great  guide. 

When  Cuvier  first  hastily  examined  at  Oxford,  in  1818, 
one  of  the  jaws  described  in  Mr.  Owen's  paper,  and  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Buckland,  he  decided  that  it  was  allied  to 
the  Didelphys  (*  me  sembldrent  de  quelque  Didelphe  '*) ;  and 
when  doubts  were  raised  by  M.  Constant  Prevost,  in  1 824,t 
relative  to  the  age  of  the  Stonesfield  slate,  Cuvier,  from  an 
examination  of  a  drawing  made  for  the  express  purpose, 
was  confirmed  in  his  former  determination ;  but  he  added 
that  the  jaw  differs  from  that  of  all  known  oirnivorous 
Mammalia,  in  having  ten  molars  in  a  series  ir  the  lower 
jaw :  C  il  [the  drawing]  me  confirme  dans  rid6e  que  la  pre- 
miere inspection  m*en  avoit  donn6e.  C'est  celie  d'un  petit 
carnassier  dont  lea  mfichehdres  ressemblent  beaucoup  k 
celles  des  sarigues ;  mais  il  y  a  dix  de  ces  dents  en  serie, 
nombre  que  ne  montre  aucun  carnassier  connu.*  Osm.  Foss., 
v.,  349,  note.)  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  particidar 
data,  with  the  exception  of  the  number  of  the  teeth,  on 
which  Cuvier  based  his  opinion,  were  not  detailed ;  but  he 
must  have  been  well  aware  that  the  grounds  of  his  belief 
would  be  obvious,  on  an  inspection  of  the  fossil,  to  every 
competent  anatomist :  it  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  he  did 
not  assign  to  the  fossil  a  generic  name,  and  thereby  pro- 
rent  much  of  the  reasoning  founded  on  the  supposidon 
that  he  considered  it  as  belonging  to  a  true  Didelphys. 

Mr.  Owen  then  proceeded  to  describe  the  structure  of  the 
jaw ;  and  he  stated  that  having  had  in  his  possession  two 
specimens  of  the  Thylacotherium  Prevostii  belonging  to 
Dr.  Buckland,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  Uieir 
condition  is  such  as  to  enable  any  anatomist  conversant 
with  the  established  eeneralizations  in  comparative  osteo- 
^^ISy*  to  pronounce  therefrom  not  only  the  class  but  the 
more  restricted  group  of  animals  to  which  they  have  be- 
longed. The  specimens  plainly  reveal,  first,  a  convex  arti- 
cular condyle ;  secondly,  a  well-defined  impression  of  what 
was  once  a  broad,  thin,  high,  and  slightly  recurved,  trian- 
gular, coronoid  process,  rising  immediately  anterior  to  the 
condyle,  having  its  basis  extended  over  the  whole  of  the 
interspace  between  the  condyle  and  the  commencement  of 
the  molar  series,  and  having  a  vertical  diameter  equal  to 
that  of  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  jaw  itself:  this  impres- 
sion also  exhibits  traces  of  the  ridge  leading  forwards  from 
the  condyle  and  the  depression  above  it,  which  characterises 
the  coronoid  process  of  the  soophagous  marsupials ;  thirdly, 
the  angle  of  the  iaw  is  continued  to  the  same  extent  below 
tbe  condyle  as  the  coronoid  process  reaches  above  it,  and 
its  apex  is  continued  backwards  in  the  form  of  a  process ; 
fourthly,  the  parts  above  described  form  one  continuous 
portion  with  the  horizontal  ramus  of  the  Jaw,  neither  the 
articular  condyle  nor  the  coronoid  beinff  distinct  pieces,  as 
in  reptiles.  These  are  the  characters,  Mr.  Owen  believes, 
on  which  Cuvier  formed  his  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the 
fossil ;  and  they  have  arrested  the  attention  of  M.  Valen- 
ciennes in  his  endeavours  to  dissipate  the  doubts  of  M.  de 
Blainville^ 

From  the  examination  of  a  cast,  M.  de  Blainville  however 
has  been  induced  to  infer  that  there  is  no  trace  of  a  convex 
condyle,  but  in  place  thereof  an  articular  fissure,  somewhat 
as  in  the  jaws  of  fishes ;  that  the  teeth,  instead  of  being 
embedded  in  sockets,  have  their  fangs  confluent  with  or 
anchvlosed  to  the  substance  of  the  jaws,  and  that  the  jaw 
itself  presents  evident  traces  of  the  composite  structure. 

In  answer  to  the  first  of  these  positions,  Mr.  Owen  stated 
that  the  portion  of  the  true  conayle  which  remains  in  both 
the  specimens  of  Thylacotherium  examined  by  Cuvier  and 
M.  Valenciennes,  clearly  shows  that  the  conayle  was  con- 
vex, and  not  concave.  It  is  situated  a  little  above  the  level 
of  the  grinding  surface  of  the  teeth,  and  projects  beyond 
the  vertical  line  dropped  from  the  extremity  of  the  coro- 
noid process,  but  not  to  the  same  Extent  as  in  the  true 
r>idelphvs.  In  the  specimen  examined  by  M.  Valenciennes 
the  conayle  corresponds  in  position  with  that  of  the  jaw  of 
the  Dasyurus  rather  than  the  Didelphys :  it  is  convex,  as 

•  «  OMement  FoMu*  (om.  ▼..  p.  3491 

f  '  Annalei  dei  ScUmcei  Nat.,*  Avril.  1895 ;  alao  the  papen  of  Mr.  Broderip 
and  f)r.  Pitton.  in  the  '  Zoological  Joarnal.*  1829.  tdI.  liL,  p.  406. 

t  '  GompiM  Keodiu,'  1838i  8«eoiid  StmeitrB,  No.  11,  Sept.  10,  p.  M7,  el 
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in  mammiferous  animals,  and  not  concave,  as  in  oviparous. 
The  entire  convex  condyle  exists  in  the  specimen  belonging 
to  the  other  cenus,  Phascolotherium,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  but  formerly  in  the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Broderip.  Mr. 
Owen  is  of  opinion  that  the  entering  angle  or  notch,  either 
above  or  below  the  true  articular  condyle,  has  been  mistaken 
for '  une  sorte  d*6chancrure  ardculaire,  un  peu  commo  dans 
les  poissons.' 

The  specimen  of  the  half-jaw  of  the  Thylacothere  exa- 
mined by  M.  Valenciennes,  like  that  which  was  transmitted 
to  Cuvier,  presents  the  inner  surface  to  the  observer,  and 
exhibits  both  the  orifice  of  the  dental  canal  and  the  sym- 
physis in  a  perfect  state.  The  foramen  in  the  fossil  is  situ« 
ated  relatively  more  forward  than  in  the  recent  Opossum 
and  Dasyure,  or  in  the  Placental  Insectivora,  but  has  the 
same  place  as  in  the  marsupial  genus  Hypsiprymnus,  The 
svmpbysis  is  long  and  narrow,  and  is  continued  forward  in 
the  same  line  with  the  gently  convex  inferior  margin  of  the 
jaw,  which  thus  tapers  gradually  to  a  pointed  anterior 
extremity,  precisely  as  in  the  jaws  of  the  Marsupial  Insec- 
tivora. In  the  relative  length  of  the  symphysis,  its  form 
and  position,  the  jaw  of  the  Tliylacotherium  precisely  corre- 
sponds with  that  of  the  Didelphys. 

In  addition  however  to  these  proofs  of  the  mammiferous 
nature  of  the  Stonesfield  remains,  and  in  part  of  their  hav 
ing  belonged  to  Marsunialia,  Mr.  Owen  stated  that  the  jaws 
exhibit  a  character  hitnerto  unnoticed  by  the  able  anato- 
mists who  have  written  respecting  them,  but  which,  if 
co-existent  with  a  convex  condyle,  would  serve  to  prove 
the  marsupial  nature  of  a  fossil,  though  all  the  teeth  were 
wanting. 

In  recent  marsupials  the  angle  of  the  jaw  is  elongated 
and  bent  inwards  in  the  form  of  a  process,  varying  in  shape 
and  development  in  different  genera.  In  looking  therefore 
directly  upon  the  inferior  margin  of  the  marsupial  jaw,  we 
see,  in  place  of  the  edge  of  a  vertical  plate  of  bone,  a  more 
or  less  flattened  triangular  surface  or  plate  of  bone  extended 
between  the  external  ridge  and  the  internal  process  or  in- 
flected angle.  In  the  Opossum  this  process  is  triangular 
and  trihedral,  and  directed  inwards  with  the  point  slightly 
cmrved  upwards  and  extended  backwards,  in  which  direction 
it  is  more  produced  in  the  small  than  in  the  large  species 
of  Didelphys. 

Now,  observed  Mr.  Owen,  if  the  process  from  the  angle 
of  the  iaw  in  the  Stonesfield  fossil  nad  been  simply  con- 
tinued backwards,  it  would  have  resembled  the  jaw  of  an 
ordinary  placental  carnivorous  or  insectivorous  mammal; 
but  in  both  specimens  of  Thylacotherium,  the  half-jaws  of 
which  exhibit  their  inner  or  mesial  surfaces,  this  process 
presents  a  fractured  outline,  evidently  proving  that  when 
entire  it  must  have  been  produced  inwards  or  mesially,  as 
iii  the  Opossum. 

Mr.  Owen  then  described  in  great  detail  the  structure  of 
the  teeth,  and  showed,  in  reply  to  M.  de  Blainville's  second 
objection,  that  they  are  not  confluent  with  the  jaw,  but  are 
separated  from  it  at  their  base  by  a  layer  of  matter  of  a  dis- 
tinct colour  from  the  teeth  or  the  jaw,  but  evidently  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  matrix ;  and  secondly,  that  the  teeth 
cannot  be  considered  as  presenting  an  uniform  compressed 
tricuspid  stmcttire,  and  being  all  of  one  kind«  as  M.  de 
Blainville  states,  but  must  be  divided  into  two  series  as 
regards  their  composition.  Five  if  not  six  of  the  )iOsierior 
teeth  are  ouinque-cuspidate,  and  are  molares  vert  ;  some 
of  the  motares  spmii  are  tricuspid,  and  some  bicuspid,  as 
in  the  Opossums.  An  interesting  result  of  this  examina- 
tion is  the  olraervation  that  the  five  cusps  of  the  tuberculate 
molares  are  not  arranged,  as  had  been  supposed,  in  the 
same  line,  but  in  two  pairs  placed  transversely  to  the  axis 
of  the  jaw,  with  the  fiAh  cusp  anterior,  exactly  as  in  the 
Didelphys*  ^nd  totally  different  from  the  structure  of  the 
molares  in  any  of  the  Phocse,  to  which  these  very  small 
Mammalia  have  been  compared :  and  in  reference  to  this 
comparison  Mr.  Owen  again  called  attention  to  the  value  of 
the  character  of  the  process  continued  from  the  angle  of 
the  jaw,  in  the  fossils,  as  strongly  contradistinguishing 
them  from  the  Phocidn,  in  none  of  the  species  of  which  is 
tbe  angle  of  the  jaw  so  produced.  The  Thylacotherium 
differs  uom  the  genus  Didelphys  in  the  greater  number  of 
its  molars,  and  mm  every  ferine  quadruped  known  at  the 
time  when  Cuvier  formed  his  opinion  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  fossil.  This  difference  in  the  number  of  the  molar 
teeth,  which  Cuvier  urged  as  evidence  of  the  generic  dis- 
tinction of  the  Stonesfield  mammiferous  fossils,  has  since 
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been  regarded  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  their  Saurian  nature : 
but  the  exceptions  by  excess  to  the  number  seven,  assigned 
by  M.  de  Blainville  to  the  molar  teeth  in  each  ramus  of  the 
lower  jaw  of  the  inscclivorous  Mammaha,  are  well  esta- 
btlsbed,  and  have  been  long  known.  The  insectivorous 
Chrysochlore,  in  the  order  Ferae,  has  eight  molars  in  each 
ramus  of  the  lower  jaw;  the  insectivorous  Armadillos  have 
not  fewer ;  and  in  one  subgenus  (Priodon)  there  are  more 
than  twenty  molar  teeth  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw. 
The  dental  formulsB  of  the  carnivorous  Cetacea,  again, 
demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  the  argument  against  the  mam- 
roiferous  character  of  the  Thylacolherium  founded  upon 
the  number  of  its  molar  teeth.  From  the  occurrence  of  the 
above  exceptions  in  recent  placental  Mammalia,  the  exam- 
ple of  a  like  excess  in  the  number  of  molar  teeth  in  {he 
marsupial  fossil  ought  rather  to  have  led  to  the  expectation 
of  the  discovery  of  a  similar  case  among  existing  Marsu- 
pials, and  such  an  addition  to  our  zoological  catalogues  has, 
in  fact,  been  recently  made.  In  the  Australian  Quadruped 
described  by  Mr.  Waterhouse  under  the  name  of  Myrmeco- 
bius  an  approximation  towards  the  dentition  of  the  Thyla- 
cotherium  is  exemplified,  not  only  in  the  number  of  the 
molar  teeth,  which  is  nine  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw  in 
the  M>Tmecobius,  but  also  in  their  relative  size,  structure, 
and  disposition.  Lastly,  with  respect  to  the  dentition,  Mr. 
Owen  says  it  must  be  obvious  to  all  who  inspect  the  fossil 
and  compare  it  with  the  jaw  of  a  small  DideH)hys,  that, 
contrary  to  the  assertion  of  M.  de  Blainvill^,  the  teeth  and 
their  fengs  are  arranged  with  as  much  regularity  in  the 
one  as  in  the  other,  and  that  no  argument  of  ihe  Saurian 
nature  of  the  fossil  can  be  founded  on  this  part  of  its 
structure. 

With  respect  to  M.  de  Blainville's  assertion  that  the  jaw 
is  compound,  Mr.  Owen  stated  that  the  indication  of  this 
structure  near  the  lower  margin  of  the  jaw  of  the  Thylaco- 
therium  is  not  a  true  suture,  but  a  vascular  groove  similar 
to  that  which  characterises  the  lower  jaw  of  Didelphys, 
Opossum,  and  some  of  the  large  species  of  Sorex.  {Geoi. 
Proc.) 


Jaw  of  TbycalotlMrittiD  PnvottU.  Upper  fignre  nugnUled. 
Some  discussion  having  ensued,  in  which  Dr.  Grant  and 
Mr.  Ogilby  expressed  opmions  in  support  of  M.  de  Blain- 
ville's views,  Mr.  Owen,  on  the  occasion  of  reading,  on  the 
9th  of  December  following,  his  paper  on  Phasccdotherium^ 
being  tho  seoond  part  of  the  '  Description  of  the  Remains 
of  Marsupial  Mammalia  from  the  Stonesfleld  slate,* 
gave  a  brief  summary  of  the  characters  of  the  Thylaco- 
theriuro,  described  in  the  first  part  of  the  memoir,  and 
which  he  conceived  fblly  proved  the  mammiferous  nature 
of  that  fossil.  He  stated  that  the  remains  of  the  split  con- 
dyles in  the  specimen  demonstrate  their  original  convex 
form,  which  is  diametrically  opposite  to  that  which  charac- 
terises the  same  part  in  all  reptiles  and  all  ovipara;— that 
the  size,  flguise,  and  position  of  the  coronoid  process  are  such 
as  were  never  yet  witnessed  in  any  except  a  zoonhagous 
mammal  endowed  with  a  temporal  muscle  sufficiently  deve- 
loped to  demand  so  extensive  an  attachment  for  working  a 
powerful  carnivorous  jaw; — that  the  teeth,  composed  of 
dense  ivory  with  crowns  covered  with  a  thick  ooat  of  enamel, 
•re  everywhere  distinct  from  the  substance  of  the  jaw,  but 
have  two  fkngs  deeply  embedded  in  it ;— that  these  teeth, 
which  belong  to  the  molar  series,  are  of  two  kinds ;  the 
binder  being  bristled  with  five  cusps,  four  of  which  are 
placed  in  pairs  trans>*ersely  across  the  crown  of  the  teeth, 
and  the  anterior  or  false  molars,  having  a  diflbrent  form, 
end  only  two  or  three  cusps—characters  never  yet  found 
united  in  the  teeth  of  any  other  than  a  zoophagous  mammi- 
ferous quadruped ;— that  the  general  form  of  the  jaw  corre- 
sponds  with  the  preceding  more  essential  indications  of  its 
mammiforoos  nature.    Folly  impressed  with  the  value  of 


th€tt|e  chartotert,  as  determining  tbe 
fossils  belonged,  Mr.  Oyren  stated  that  be  Wl 
next  place  for  secondary  characters  wbicb  ittfcfcil 
group  of  Mammalia  to  which  the  remains  rouSa 
and  that  he  had  found  in  tbe  modnieation  of  tlie  i 
the  jaw,  combined  with  the  form,  stnicttire,  sad  ]_ 
of  the  teeth,  sufficient  evidence  to  hidoee  lua  ifi\ 
that  the  Thylacotherium  was  a  manamal  (^ 

Mr.  Owen  then  recapitulated  tbe  objectiooi 
mammiferous  nature  of  tbe  Thjfiaeotheriam  ^ 
supposed  imperfect  state,  and  repeated  hb  r 
that  they  are  in  a  condition  to  enable  tbmtit 
fully  ascertained :  he  hex^  reviewed,  iM  tbe  • 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  actual  structoreef  t 
and,  secondly,  Mth  respect  to  the  interpretatknaf  i 
appearancesl 

1.  As  respects  the  structure. — ^R  bas  been 
the  jaws  must  belong  to  cold-blooded  yertsbrati^  1 
the  articular  surface  is  in  the  fbrm  of  an  ente 
which  Mr.  Owen  replied,  thitt  the  articular  i 
ported  on  a  convex  condyle,  whtdi  b  m^rt  wi 
class  of  vertebrata  except  in  the  MammaBm. 
asserted  that  the  teeth  are  all  of  an  uniform 
in  certain  reptiles;  but,  on  reference  to  tbe 
Owen  stated  that  it  will  be  fouitd  that  inch  b  aet  tbi< 
and  that  the  actual  difference  in  tbe  stiuctuie  of  tte  l 
strongly  supports  the  mammiferout  theory  of  tW  fta 

2.  With  respect  to  tbe  argument  founded  eo  ea 
pretatioxl  of  structure,  which  really  exbtt»  tbe  audier  i' 
that  the  Thylacotherium  having  etevctp  molars  t 
of  tbe  lower  jaw  is  no  oljection  to  its  mamnsifa 
because  among  the  placental  Camivora  tbe  Gtmta  j 
has  constantly  one  more  grinder  on  emch.  nde  ef  tbi^\ 
jaw  than  the  usual  number ;  be<^iue  Qae  < 
among  the  Insecttvora^  has  also  eight  iaeieed^af  i 
molars  in  each  ramus  of  the  lower  jaW;  end  (be  . 
eobius,  among  the  Marsupialia,  baa  nine 
side  of  the  lower  jaw ;  and  because  eoaie  of  tbe  i 
rous  Armadillos  and  zoophagous  CHactt  o§br  itdl 
numerous  and  reptile  like  teeth,  wftft  all  Ae  Umm  aai 
essential  characters  of  the  nuimratferoos  den»  TKe  sbjisc 
tion  to  the  false  molars,  having  two  fui|^Mz;0«eaibo%«d 
was  futile,  as  the  greater  number  of  tbe  sygieios  saien  ie 
every  genus  of  the  placental  Fh-^e  have  two  took  asd  ibe 
whole  of  them  in  the  Marsupialia.  If  tbe  aanmifliM  nmm 
in  the  Stonesfield  jaws  had  been  absent,  asd  witb  it  lbs 
evidence  of  their  mammiferous  nature  aibcdedby^  tbe  eB- 
dyloid,  coronoid,  and  angular 
that  he  conceived  the  teeth  a 
cient  proof,  especially  in  their  double  fkn^ ' 
do  belone  to  the  highest  class  of  animab. 

In'rephr  to  the  objections  founded  on  tfie  doabia  bi^  ef 
the  Basiiosauras,  Mr.  Owen  said,  that  tbe  ^|>f^tf**  tf 
that  fossil  not  having  been  fully  given.  It  i«  itfi*fV  la 
what  class  the  aoimid  belonged;  end  Is  anener  b  4m 
opinion  that  certain  sharks  have  double  fk&gK  be  cxfleaii 
that  the  widely  bifurcate  basis  supporting  tbe  taotb  ef  At 
shark  is  no  part  of  the  actual  tooth,  but  true  baa%  mi 
ossified  parts  of  th^  jaw  itself;  to  whieh  the  toolb  b  >■*■ 
losed  at  one  part,  and  the  ligaments  of  ooaoeetfi 
at  the  other.    The  form,  depth,  and  pocitioii  of  I 

of  the  teeth  in  the  Tl^laeoihere  are  precieaH^  i 

those  in  the  small  Opossums.    Tbe  colo«r  of  lbs  ' 
Mr.  Owen  said,  could  be  no  objection  to 
with  the  diversity  in  this  respect,  whkb  obCttos  is  1 
remains  of  Mammalia.    Lastly,  with  Kspeet  to  tbe  1 
cothere,  the  author  stated  that  the  only  treoe  of  < 
structure  is  a  mere  yascular  groove  mnnbi^  i  ~ 

margin,  and  that  a  similar  structure  b  | 

spondine  part  of  the  lower  jaw  of  some  t,-,,—  ^  ^ 
or  the  Wombat,  of  the  Bat€&na  antareOctt^  vai  of  * 
mecobius,  though  the  groove  does  not  tmih  ee 

in  this  animal ;  and  that  a  shnilar  gtooye  b^ 

the  lower  margin,  but  on  the  outer  aideof  aeji«;biba 
Sorex  IndicM, 

Pbascolotherfum.    (Oven.) 

Description  qf  the  Ha!lf*Ja»  t^  S^ 
This  fbssil  b  a  right  ramus  of  Qe  tow^  jtm^  ] 
internal  or  mesial  surface  exposed.    It  tmm  f 
chief  ornament  of  the  private  colleefioii  of  Mr,  1 
whom  it  has  since  been  libenAyj 
Museum.    It  was  described  and 
(18t8,  with  the  provbional 

uigitized  by  \^jvj^Zjwi\^ 


ar  proeesses,  Ife.  Oven  ewei 
I  alone  would  bifve  |dfta  a^ 
rir  double  fkne%  tbat  Ibe  ftadb 
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hi  the  '  Zoological  Journul,  and  ita  distinction  from  \b9 
Thylacotherium  clearly  pointed  out.  The  condyle  of 
the  jaw  is  entire,  standing  in  bold  relief,  and  presents 
the  same  form  and  degree  of  convexity  as  in  the  genera 
Didelphys  and  Dasyurus.  In  its  being  on  a  level  with 
the  molar  teeth,  it  corresponds  with  the  marsupial  genera 
Dasyurus  and  ThylacynuSt  as  well  as  with  the  pla- 
cental zoophaga.  liie  general  form  and  pro^rtions  of  the 
coronoid  process  closely  resemble  those  on  xoopbagot^ 
Marsupials ;  but  in  the  depth  and  form  of  the  entering 
notch,  between  the  process  and  the  condyle,  it  corresponds 
biost  closely  with  the  Thylacynu9.  Judging  ^om  the  frac* 
tured  surface  of  the  inwardly  reflected  an;|[le,  that  part  had 
an  extended  oblique  base,  similar  to  the  mflected  ^ngle  of 
the  Thylacynw,  In  the  Phascolotherium  the  flattened 
inferior  sur&ce  of  the  jaw,  external  to  the  fractured  in- 
flected angle,  inclines  outwards  at  an  obtuse  angle  with  the 
plane  of  the  ascending  ramus,  and  not  at  an  acute  angle, 
as  jn  the  Thylqq/ne  and  Dasyurus;  but  this  difference  is 
not  one  whidi  approximates  the  fossil  in  question  to  any  of 
the  placental  zoophaga ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  the  mar- 
supial genus  Phascohmys,  where  a  precisely  similar  relation 
of  the,  inferior  flattened  base  to  the  elevated  plate  of  th^ 
ascending  ramus  of  the  jaw  is  manifested.  In  the. position 
of  ihe  dental  foramen  the  PhascoloUiere,  like  the  Thylaco- 
there,  diffiers  iVom  all  zoophagous  Marsupials  and  the  pla- 
cental Fera  ;  but  in  the  Hymiprymnus  and  Phascplomys, 
inarsupial  lierhivora,  the  orifice  of  the  dental  canal  is  situ- 
ated, as  in  the  Stonesfield  fossils,  very  near  the  vertical  line 
dropped  from  the  last  molar  teeth.  The  form  of  the  sym- 
physis, in  the  Pheucofothere,  cannot  be  truly  determined; 
but  Mir.  Owen  stated  nis  opinion  that  it  resembles  the  sym- 
physis of  the  Dideiphys  more  than  that  of  the  Dasyitrus  or 
Thylacynus, 

Mr.  Owen  agrees  with,  Mr.  Broderip  in  assigning  four 
incisors  to  each  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Phiiscolothere, 
as  in  the  Didelphys  ;  but  in  their  scattered  arrangement 
they  resemble  the  incisors  of  the  Myrmecobius.  In  the 
relative  extent  of  the  alveolar  ridge  occupied  by  the  grinders, 
and  in  the  proportions  of  the  grinders  to  each  other,  espe- 
cially the  small  size  of  the  hincermost  molar,  the  Phcuco- 
lothere  resembles  the  Myrmecobius  more  than  it  does  the 
Opossum^  Dcutyurus,  or  Thylacyniu;  but  in  the  form  of 
the  crown  the  molars  of  the  fossil  resemble  the  Thylacynus 
more  closely  than  anv  other  genus  of  Majrsupials.  In  the 
number  of  the  grinders  the  Phascolothere  resembles  the 
Opossum  and  Thyladne,  having  four  true  and  three  false 
in  «ach  maxillary  ramus ;  but  the  molares  veri  of  the  fossil 
differ  from  those  of  the  Opossum  and  Thylacothere  in  want- 
ing a  pointed  tubercle  on  the  inner  side  of  the  middle  large 
tubercle,  and  in  t]ie  same  transverse  line  with  it,  the  place 
heing  occupied  by  a  ridge  which  extends  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  base  of  the  crown  of  the  true  molars,  and  pro- 
jects a  little  beyond  the  anterior  and  posterior  smaller 
cusps,  giving  the  quinquecuspid  appearance  to  the  crown  of 
the  tooth.  This  ridge,  which  in  Phascolotherium  repre- 
aents  the  inner  cusps  of  the  true  molars  in  Didelphys  and 
jTiylacotherium,  is  wanting  in  ThyUtcynus,  in  which  the 
true  molars  are  more  simple  than  in  the  PhascolotherBf 
though  hardly  less  distinguishable  from  the  false  molarik 
In  the  second  true  molar  of  the  Phascolothere  the  internal 
ridge  is  also  obsolete  at  the  base  of  the  middle  cusp,  and 
this  tooth  presents  a  close  resemblance  to  the  corresponding 
tooth  hi  the  Thyladne;  but  in  the  Thyladne  the  two  pos- 
terior molars  increase  in  size,  while  m  the  Phascdothere 
they  progressively  diminish,  as  in  the  Myrmecobius.  As 
the  outer  sides  of  the  grinders  in  the  jaw  of  the  Phascolo- 
there are  imbedded  in  the  matrix,  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
there  is  not  a  smaller  cuspidated  ndge  sloping  dovm  towards 
that  side,  as  in  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  of  the  Myrmecobius, 
But  assuming  that  all  the  cusps  of  the  teeth  of  the  Phasco- 
lothere are  exhibited  in  the  fossil,  still  the  crowns  of  these 
teeth  resemble  those  of  the  TTnyladne  more  than  they  do 
those  of  any  placental  Insectivore  or  I^oca,  if  even  the  form 
of  the  jaw  permitted  a  comparison  of  it  with  that  of  any  of 
the  Seal  tribe.  Connecting  then  the  close  resemblance 
-which  the  molar  teeth  of  the  Phascolotherium  bear  to  those 
of  the  Thylacynus  with  the  simUarities  of  the  ascending 
ramus  of  the  jaw,  Mr.  Owen  is  of  opinion  that  the  Stones- 
field  fossil  was  nearly  allied  to  Thylacynus^  and  that  its 
position  in  the  marsupial  series  is  between  Thylacynus  and 
J^jdelphySm  With  respect  to  the  supposed  compound  struc- 
ture of  the  jaw  of  the  Phascolotherium,  Mr.  Owen  is  of 


opinion  that,  of  the  two  linear  impressions  which  have  been 
mistaken  for  harmonicB^  or  toothless  sutures,  one,  a  faint 
shallow  linear  impression  continued  from  between  the  ante- 
penultimate and  poaultimate  molars  obliquely  downwards 
and  backwards  to  the  foramen  of  the  dental  artery,  is  due 
to  the  pressure  of  a  small  artery,  and  he  stated  that  he  pos- 
sessed the  jaw  of  a  Didelphys  Virginiana  which  exhibits  a 
similar  groove  in  the  same  place.  Moreover  this  groove  in 
the  Phascolothere  does  not  occupy  the  same  relative  posi** 
tion  as  any  of  the  contiguous  margins  of  the  opercular  ai)d 
dentaiy  pieces  of  a  reptile's  jaw.  «rhe  other  impression  in 
th^  jaw  of  the  Phascolotherium  is  a  deep  groove  continued 
from  the  anterior  extremity  of  the  fractured  base  of  the  in- 
flected angle  obliquely  downwards  to  the  broken  surface  of 
the  anterior  part  of  the  jaw.  Whether  this  line  be  due  to 
a  vascular  impression  or  an  accidental  fracture  is  doubtful ; 
but  as  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Wombat  presents  an  impression 
in  the  precisely  corresponding  situation,  and  which  is  un- 
doubtealy  due  to  the  presence  of  an  artery,  Mr.  Owen  con- 
ceives that  this  impr^^sion  is  also  natural  in  the  Phascolo* 
there,  but  eqpally  unconnected  with  a  compound  structure 
pf  the  jaw ;  for  there  is  not  any  suture  in  the  compound 
jaw  of  a  reptile  which  occupie:^  a  corresponding  situation. 

The  most  numerous,  the  most  characteristic,  and  the 
best-marked  sutures  in  the  compound  jaws  of  a  reptile  are 
those  which  define  the  Umits  of  the  coronoid,  articular, 
angular,  and  surangular  pieces,  and  which  are  chiefly  con- 
spicuous on  the  inner  side  of  the  posterior  pai^t  of  the  jaw. 
Now  the  corresponding  surface  of  the  jaw  of  the  Phascolo- 
there is  entire ;  yet  the  smallest  trace  of  sutures,  or  of  any 
indication  that  the  coronoid  or  articular  processes  were  dis- 
tinct pieces,  cannot  be  detected ;  these  processes  are  clearly 
and  indisputably  continuous,  and  confluent  with  the  rest  of 
the  ramus  of  the  jaw.  So  that  wherQ  sutures  ought  to  be 
visible,  if  the  jaw  of  the  Phascolothere  were  composite,  there 
are  none ;  and  the  hypothetical  sutures  that  are  apparent 
do  not  agree  in  position  with  any  of  the  real  sutures  of  an 
oviparous  compound  jaw. 

Lastly,  with  reference  to  the  philosophy  of  pronouncing 
judgment  on  the  Saurian  nature  of  the  Stonesfield  fossils 
from  the  appearance  of  sutures,  Mr.  Owen  offered  one 
remark,  the  justness  of  which,  he  said,  would  be  obvious 
alike  to  those  who  were  and  to  those  who  were  not  conver- 
sant with  comparative  anatomy.  The  accumulative  evidence 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  Stonesfield  fossils,  afforded  by  the 
shape  of  the  condyle,  coronoid  process,  angle  of  the  jaw« 
different  kinds  of  teeth,  shape  of  their  crowns,  double  fangs, 
implantation  in  sockets, — the  appearance,  he  repeated,  pre- 
sented by  these  important  particulars  cannot  be  due  to 
accident;  while  those  which  favour  the  evidence  of  the 
compound  structure  of  the  jaw  may  arise  from  accidental 
circumstances.    {GeoL  Proc,,  ld38-39,  voL  iii.) 


Jnr  of  ftuncoWhanum  Bockludii.    tJppcr  flgun  magniflad. 

A  paper  was  afterwards  read,  entitled  'Observations  on 
the  Structure  and  Relations  of  the  presumed  Marsupial 
Remains  from  the  Stonesfield  oolite,^  by  William  Ogilby. 
Esq.,  F.G.S. 

These  observations  were  intended  by  the  author  to  em- 
body only  the  most  prominent  characters  of  the  fossils,  and 
those  essential  points  of  structure  in  which  they  are  neces- 
sarily related  to  the  class  of  mammifers  or  of  reptiles  respec- 
tively. For  the  sake  of  putting  the  several  points  clearly 
and  impartiallv,  he  arranged  his  observations  under  the  two 
following  heads : — 

1.  The  relations  of  agreement  which  subsist  between  the 
fbssils  in  question  and  the  corresponding  bones  of  recent 
Marsupiabi  and  InsecUvora.  a'^izea  ^V  ^J v^^^    " " 
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S.  The  ehiraetan  in  which  the  foesilt  differ  from  thoie 
ftunilies.  Mr.  Ogilby  oonfinod  his  remarks  to  Marsupialia 
and  Inieotivora,  because  it  is  to  those  families  only  of 
Mamroifors  that  the  fossils  have  been  considereJ  by 
anatomists  to  belong ;  and  to  the  interior  surftoe  of  the 
jaw,  as  the  exterior  is  not  exhibited  in  any  of  the  fossil 
specimens. 

I.  In  the  general  outline  of  the  jaws,  more  especially  in 
that  of  the  Sidelphy  (Pkascolotherium)  Bucklandti,ihe  au- 
thor stated  that  there  is  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  jaw 
in  recent  Insectivora  and  insectivorous  MarsupiiUs ;  but  he 
obser\*ed  that  with  respect  to  the  uniform  curvature  along 
the  inferior  margin,  Cuvier  has  adduced  the  same  structure 
as  distinctive  oF  the  Monitors,  Iguanas,  and  other  true 
Saurian  reptiles;  so  that  whatever  support  these  modifica- 
tions of  structure  may  eive  to  the  question  respecting  the 
marsupial  nature  of  the  Stonesfield  fossils,  as  compared 
with  other  groups  of  Mammals,  they  do  not  affect  the  pre- 
vious question  of  their  mammiferous  nature,  as  compared 
with  reptiles  and  tfshea.  The  fossil  jaws,  Mr.  Ogilby  said, 
agree  with  those  of  Mammals,  and  differ  from  those  of  all 
recent  reptiles,  jn  not  being  prolonged  backward  behind  tlie 
articulating  condyle;  a  character,  in  conjunction  with  the 
former  relation,  which  would  be,  in  this  author's  opinion, 
well-nigh  incontrovertible,  if  it  were  absolutely  exclusive ; 
but  the  extinct  Saurians,  the  Pterodactyles,  lehthyoiauri, 
and  Pleiiotauri,  cotemporaries  of  the  Stonesfield  fossils, 
differ  from  their  recent  congeners  in  this  respect,  and  agree 
with  Mammab.  Mr.  Ogilby  is  of  opinion  that  the  condyle 
is  round  both  in  D,  Prevostii  and  D,  Bucklandii,  and  is 
therefore  a  very  strong  point  in  favour  of  the  mammiferous 
nature  of  the  jaws.  The  angular  process,  he  said,  is  distinct 
in  one  specimen  of  D.  Prevosiii,  and,  though  broken  off  in 
the  other,  has  left  a  well-defined  impression ;  but  that  it 
agrees  in  position  with  the  Insectivora,  and  not  the  Marsu- 
pialia. being  situated  in  the  plane  passing  through  the 
coronoid  process  and  the  ramus  of  tne  jaw.  In  the  D. 
BuckiandMi^  he  conceived,  the  process  is  entirely  wanting ; 
but  that  there  is  a  slight  longitudinal  ridge  partially  broken, 
which  might  be  mistaken  for  it,  though  placed  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  up  the  jaw,  or  nearly  on  a  level  with  the 
condyle,  and  not  at  the  inferior  angular  rim  of  the  jaw. 
He  is  therefore  of  opinion  that  the  />.  Bucklandii  cannot 
be  properly  associated  either  with  the  Marsupial  or  Insec- 
tivorous Mammals.  The  composition  of  the  teeth,  he  con- 
ceives, cannot  be  advanced  successfully  a^inst  the  mam- 
miferous nature  of  the  fossils,  because  animal  matter  pre- 
ponderates over  mineral  in  the  teeth  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  Insectivorous  Cheiroptera,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
Myrmecobiue  and  other  small  Marsupials.  In  the  jaw  of 
the  D,  Prevoitii  Mr.  Ogilby  cannot  perceive  any  appear- 
ance of  a  dentary  canal,  the  fangs  of  the  teeUi,  in  his 
opinion,  almost  reaching  the  inferior  margin  of  the  jaw,  and 
being  implanted  completely  in  the  bone;  but  in  the  Z>. 
Bucklandii  he  has  observed,  towards  the  anterior  extremity 
of  the  jaw,  a  hollow  space  filled  with  foreign  matter,  and 
very  like  a  dentary  canal.  The  double  fanes  of  the  teeth 
of  Z>.  Prevostii,  and  probably  of  D.  BucMandii,  he  said, 
are  strong  points  of  agreement  between  the  fossils  and 
mammifers  in  general ;  but  that  double  roots  necessarily 
indicate,  not  the  mammiferous  nature  of  the  animal,  but 
the  compound  fbrm  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  most  prominent  characters  by 
which  the  Stonesfield  fossils  are  distinguished  firom  recent 
mammals  of  the  insectivorous  and  marsupial  fiimilies,  Mr. 
Ogilby  mentioned,  first,  the  position  of  the  condyle,  which 
i%  placed  in  the  fossil  jaws  in  a  line  rather  below  the  level 
of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  ;  and  he  stated  that  the  condyle 
not  being  elevated  above  the  line  in  the  Daeyurue  Ureintu 
and  Thytacinui  Harrinu  is  not  a  valid  argument,  because 
those  Marsupials  are  carnivorous.  The  second  point  urged 
by  the  author  against  the  opinion  that  the  fossils  bebnged 
to  insectivorous  or  marsupial  mammifers,  is  in  the  nature 
and  arrangement  of  the  teeth.  The  number  of  the  molars, 
he  conceives,  is  a  secondary  consideration ;  but  he  is  con- 
vinced that  they  cannot  be  separated  in  the  fouil  jaws  into 
true  and  fiilse,  as  in  Mammalia ;  the  sreat  length  of  the 
fkngs,  equal  to  at  least  three  times  the  depth  of  the  crowns, 
he  conceives,  is  a  strong  objection  to  the  fossils  being  placed 
in  that  class,  as  it  is  a  character  altogether  peculiar  and 
unexampled  among  mammals ;  the  form  of  the  teeth  also^ 
he  stated,  cannot  be  justly  coinpared  to  that  of  any  known 
species  of  marsupial  or  insectivorous  mammiler,  bemg.  m 


the  author's  opinion,  simply  trieiii|»d,  aai  wiAhI  mm 
appearance  of  interior  lobes.  As  to  the  caoiDca  «b4  iZ 
sors.  Mr.  Ogilby  said  that  the  tooth  in  D.  ITirri^iA. 
which  has  been  called  a  canine,  is  not  larger  ^*— «  ^mt  ^ 
the  presumed  incisors,  and  that  all  of  tb^a  ai*  m  vaWr 
separated  as  to  occupv  frill  fira-twelftba  of  iW  satin 
dental  line,  whilst  in  the  Daeyurue  vwerrimm  aal  e^v 
species  of  insectivorous  Marsupials  tbey  oeeopy  i^g  |nt 
part  of  the  same  space.  Their  being  anangad  liMilrfi 
nally  in  the  same  line  with  the  molars,  be  imsisiiiwTa 
another  objection,  because,  among  all  mamrnmh^  i^  ^n* 
sors  occupy  the  front  of  the  jaw.  and  stand  at  r%ltf  i 
to  the  line  of  the  molars,  with  reneet  to  tha 
compound  structure  of  the  jaw,  Mr.  Onlby  ebn 
formal  opinion,  but  contented  himself  wiiii  naly  i 
the  appearances:  he  nevertheless  objected  lo  tbe  f 
being  considered  the  impression  nfMnnd  Tf  als,tl 
admitted  that  the  form  of  the  jaws  is  altocedMr 
flrom  that  of  any  known  reptile  or  fish. 

From  a  due  consideration  of  the  whole  of  tba  i 
Mr.  O^by  sUted,  in  conclusion,  that  the  fiMttla 
many  important  and  distinctive  charaeteis  in  cer 
mammals  on  the  one  hand,  and  cold-blooded  •« 
the  other,  that  he  does  not  think  naturalists  af«  jft.». 
present  in  pronouncing  definitively  to  which  elna  tke  fc^ 
really  bebng.    iOeol.  Proc.^  1838-39,  vol.  iti) 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1839,  Mr.  Owen  orovad,  m  a 

Siper  read  to  the  Geological  Society,  that  Um  m  raM 
aeiloeaurui  of  Dr.  Harlan,  upon  whkh  H.  da  TOaiaiJs 
and  the  other  objectors,  thinking  it  lo  be  a  fcMad  nftie 
with  double-fanged  teeth,  had  relied  ao  atnagly  sa  aa  «v»> 
ment  for  the  non-mammiferons  natare  of  the  Siaaa^M 
jaws,  is  no  Saurian  at  all,  but  a  mamnifiwoas  aiiia»l  ftna- 
mg  a  most  interesting  link  between  the  oanttasa 
herbivorous  Cetaeea;  and  in  compliaaee  with  the  k» 
tion  of  Dr.  Harian,  who,  having  oonpared  wiUi  Mr. 
the  microscopic  structure  of  the  teach  of  the ."  " 
with  those  of  the  Dugtmg  and  other  i 

correctness  of  the  inference  of  its  «»* , 

Mr.  Owen  proposed  to  substitute  ior  Che 
eaurue  that  of  Zeuglodon.    [WaAUta.] 

Among  the  fossil  remains  oolleeted  by  Birl  tmnm 
stone  Mitchell,  in  the  caves  of  Welliagloa  Valley,  i 
and  which  are  now  deposited  In  the  mascva  of  tW 
ffical  Society  of  London,  Profbssor  Owaa  diamhn  t^  Al- 
lowing genera  and  species  :— 

Macropua. 

MacrofUi  Atlae,  at  least  one-third  larger  than  tke  Mb- 
eropue  rnqjor^  the  laigest  known  existing  specieo  of  Km- 
guroo,  approaching  in  the  great  size  of  iu  vtr^mumk 
spurious  molar  to  Hypiiprymnui. 

Macroput  Titan,  as  large  as  the  precfding,  b«t  iLftri^ 
chiefly  in  the  smaller  size  of  the  permanent  sporioaa  sslar. 
which  in  this  respect  more  nearly  oorrespotft^  wak  the 
existing  Macropus  major, 

Hypsiprymnus. 
An  undetermined  species,  rather  larger  thaa  aaw  tf  ife 
three  species  with  whose  omnia  Mr.  Ovan  km  M  ^- 
opportunity  of  comparing  them.    There  is 
according  to  him,  that  it  agrees  with  any 

Phalangista. 

A  species  differing  from  Pkaiangitta  VM^kma  m 
the  spurious  molar  of  relatively  smaller  aiae,aiid  the 
molar  narrower;  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  saw  i 
one  line  deeper  in  the  fossa.    Mr.  Owen  states  tlaZ 
is  no  proof  that  it  corresponds  with  any  ^>TMia|^  sf 
but,  he  adds,  that  a  comparison  of  the  fbsaib  with  iW 
of  these  species  (whkh  are  much  wanted  io  our  m 
collections)  is  obviously  necessary  to  i^tlaMish  the 
fact  of  the  specific  difference  or  otherwtee  of  ^hm 
Phalanger. 

Phaseolomya. 

Phaeoiomye  Mitcheilii,  a  little  larger,  prabahK.  t 
exisUng  Wombat.  ' 

Diprotodon.    (N.  O.    Owao.) 
Mr.  Owen  applies  this  name  to  the  caoaa  af . 
represented  by  the  anterior  extraatly  of  di 
the  lower  jaw,  with  a  single  lai^  pioettU«^ 

which  we  give  a  reduced  tgwn  below  <a,  k^ 

formeriy  conjectured  to  belong  to  the  Dagot^  hal  *a 
moisor  reaemb)|pa  the  oorreapoodingLtoalh  of  Iha  WaeiAtt 
Uigiffzed  b^rvJv^^^vTv^ 
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in  its  enamelled  structure  and  position  (b\  and  the  section 
of  the  Wombat's  teeth.  It  differs  however  in  the  quadri- 
lateral fi{^re  of  its  transverse  section,  in  which  it  corre- 
sponds with  the  inferior  incisors  of  ihe  Hippopotamus. 


Anterior  txtromity  of  the  rif  ht  ramng.  lower  '«w,  of  Diptotodoa. 
a,  profile.    (Owen.) 

Dasyurus. 

Dasyurui  lamarius,  closely  resembling  Dcuyurus  Uni- 
nui,  but  differing  from  it  in  being  one-third  larger,  and  in 
having  the  canines  or  laniaries  of  proportionately  larger 
sise.  Another  specimen  leads  Mr. Owen  to  doubt  whether 
it  is  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Dcayurus  laniarius,  or  of  some  ex- 
tinct marsupial  carnivore  of  an  allied  but  distinct  species. 

,  The  general  result  of  the  examination  of  the  remains 
found  in  the  Wellington  Valley  bone-caves  are, — Ist  That 
the  fossils  are  not  referrible  to  any  known  extra-Australian 
genus  of  mammalsv  2nd.  That  the  fossils  are  not  referrible, 
from  the  present  evidence,  to  any  existing  species  of  Aus- 
tralian mammal  3rd.  That  the  greater  number  certainly 
belong  to  species  either  extinct  or  not  yet  discovered  living 
in  Australia.  4th.  That  the  extinct  species  of  Macroput, 
Datyurui,  and  IVuueohmys^  especially  Macropi  AtUu  and 
Tf'tan,  are  larger  than  the  largest  known  existing  species. 
5th.  That  the  remains  of  the  saltatory  animals,  as  the 
Macropi  and  Hyptiprymnh  are  all  of  young  individuals ; 
while  those  of  the  burrowingWombat,  the  climbing  Pha- 
langer,  and  the  ambulatorv  Dasvure,  are  the  remains  of 
adults.  (Owen,  in  Mitchell's  Tnree  Expeditions  into  the 
Interior  qf  Eastern  Australia,  &c) 

Dr.  Buckland  observes,  that  the  discovery  of  the  Marsu- 
pialia,  both  in  the  secondary  and  tertiary  formations,  shows 
that  this  order,  so  far  from  being  of  more  recent  introduc- 
tion than  other  orders  of  Mammalia,  is  in  reality  the  first 
and  most  antient  condition  under  which  animals  of  this 
class  appeared  upon  our  planet ; — that,  as  fiur  as  we  know,  it 
was  their  only  form  during  the  secondary  period ;— that  it 
was  co-existent  with  many  other  orders  in  the  early  parts  of 
tlie  tertiary  period ;  and  that  its  geoffraphical  distribution 
in  the  present  creation  is  limited  to  m»rth  and  South  Ame- 
rica, and  to  New  Holland,  with  the  adjacent  islands. 
{Bridgewaier  Treatise.) 

MARSUPIOCRINITES.  a  ^enus  of  Crinoidea,  re- 
cently proposed  bv  Professor  Phillips  for  some  remarkable 
fossils  noticed  bv  Mr.  Murchison  in  the  strata  of  the  Silu- 
rian system.  {The  Silurian  Systenit^X,  18,  f.  3.)  The  arms 
are  formed  of  two  rows  of  calcareous  plates. 

M ARSUPIOCRINl'TES.  [Encrinitibs, vol. ix.,p.393.] 

MARSUPITES,  a  fossil  genus  of  Ech'nodermata,  es- 
tabhshed  by  Miller  in  his  work  on  the  Crinoidea.  In 
many  respects  it  resembles  the  Crinoidea,  but  has  no  stem. 
[Encrinitss.  vol.  ix.,  p.  393.]    It  belongs  to  the  chalk. 

MARTABAN.    rtxNAssBRiu.] 

MARTEL,  CHARLES.    [Charlbs  Martbl.] 

MARTELLO  TOWER,  a  circular  building  of  masonry, 
generally  two  stories  hi^h ;  the  lower  story  is  divided  into 
chambers  for  the  reception  of  stores,  and  the  upper  serves 
as  a  casemate  for  troops :  the  roofii  are  vaulted,  and  that  of 
the  upper  story  is  shell-proof.  The  wall  of  the  building 
terminates  above  in  a  parapet;  and,  on  the  terreplein  of  the 
roof,  are  placed  pieces  of  artillery  which  rest  on  platforms 
of  amber  traversing  on  pivots,  so  that  the  guns  are  capable 
of  oeing  fired  in  any  direction.  The  entrances  are  at  a 
considerable  height  above  the  ground,  and  over  these  are 


machicolations.    The  whole  work  is  generally  lunoanded 
by  a  ditch  and  glacis. 

*  It  U  probable  that  the  name  of  such  works  should  be 
Mortella  Towers,  since  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived 
from  that  of  a  fort  in  Mortella  (Myrtle)  Bay,  Corsica, 
which  after  a  gallant  resistance  was  taken  in  1 794  by  a 
British  naval  force.  Several  such  towers  were,  during  the 
late  war,  built  on  the  coasts  of  this  country,  in  Jersey,  and 
elsewhere ;  but  most  of  them  have,  since  the  peace,  been 
taken  down,  from  an  opinion  that  the  defence  which  could 
be  made  from  them,  in  the  event  of  an  invasion,  would  not 
be  adequate  to  the  expense  of  keeping  them  in  repair. 

MARTEN,  or  MARTIN  (Mammalogy),  the  name  of  a 
carnivorous  quadruped  {Mustela  Maries,  Linn.),  of  the 
Weasel  family.    [Wkaskl.] 

MARTHA'S  VINEYARD.    [Massachusetts] 

MARTIAL  LAW  is  a  series  of  regulations  made  to  pre- 
serve order  and  discipline  in  the  army,  and  enforced  by  the 
prompt  decisions  of  courts-martial ;  this  is  generally  how- 
ever called  military  law.  During  the  existence  of  a  rebel- 
lion, when,  in  conse<}uence  of  the  ordinary  processes  of 
general  law  becoming  ineffectual  for  the  security  of  life  and 
property  in  any  province  or  state,  the  legislature  has  ap- 
pointed that  a  military  force  shall  be  employed  to  suppress 
the  disorders  and  secure  the  offenders — ^and  when  the  trid 
of  the  latter  takes  place  according  to  the  practice  of  mihtary 
courts,  tliat  province  or  state  is  said  to  be  subject  to  mar- 
tial law. 

On  the  occurrence  of  such  a  calamity  in  any  part  of  the 
British  dominions,  the  two  houses  of  parliament,  jointly 
with  the  crown,  determine  that  a  temporary  suspension  of 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  shall  take  place.  This  measure  is, 
of  course,  adopted  only  in  cases  of  great  emergency,  on 
account  of  the  abuses  to  which  it  may  give  rise;  and  the 
necessity  of  it  and  the  time  of  its  duration  are  always  stated 
in  the  provisions  of  the  decree.  The  act  by  which  martial 
law  was  declared  in  Ireland  during  the  Rebellion  in  1798 
may  be  seen  in  Ty  tier's  Essay  on  Military  Law,  Appendix, 
No.  6. 

In  merely  local  tumults  the  military  commander  is  called 
upon  to  act  with  his  troops  only  when  the  civil  authorities 
have  failed  in  preserving  peace ;  and  the  responsibility  of 
employing  soldiers  on  such  occasions  falls  entirely  upon  the 
magistrate.  The  military  officer  must  then  effect  by  force 
what  by  other  means  could  not  be  effected ;  and,  for  the 
consequences,  the  officer  can  be  answerable  only  to  a  mili- 
tary court  or  to  the  parliament  of  the  nation. 

The  constitution  of  this  country  permits  a  military  law 
for  the  government  of  the  army,  even  in  times  of  internal 
tranquillity,  to  co-exist  with  the  general  law  of  the  land. 
But  the  fbrmer  applies  to  military  persons  only;  among 
these  its  jurisdiction  comprehends  all  matters  relating  to 
the  discipline  of  the  army,  to  the  cognizance  of  which  the 
ciril  courts  are  not  competent — as  disobedience  of  orders, 
cowardice,  &c. ;  and  extends  to  such  crimes  as  desertion, 
mutiny,  and  holding  correspondence  with  the  enemy.  On 
the  other  hand,  every  citizen  who  is  not  engaged  in  the 
military  profession  is  subject  to  the  general  laws  of  the  land 
alone,  and  is  free  fVom  all  the  restraints  which,  by  the  necessity 
of  preserving  discipline,  are  imposed  on  the  soldier:  he  is  his 
own  master,  he  can  dispose  of  his  time  at  pleasure,  and  the 
peculiar  regulations  of  the  military  service  are,  to  him,  as 
though  they  did  not  exist 

This  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  persons  with 
respect  to  military  law  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  '  Mutiny 
Act/  as  it  is  called,  which  was  first  passed  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.  It  is  there  stated  that  the  subjects  of  this 
realm  cannot  be  punished  in  any  other  manner  than  con- 
formably to  the  common  laws  of  the  counti^.  But  an  ex- 
ception is  immediately  made  in  the  case  of  military  persons ; 
and  there  follow  several  enactments  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  soldiers  who  shall  mutiny,  excite  sedition,  or 
desert  from  the  serrice,  to  a  more  exemplarv  and  speedy 
punishment  than  the  usual  forms  of  law  will  allow. 

Immediately  after  the  Norman  conquest  of  this  country 
the  military  law  consisted  in  the  obligation  imposed  on  the 
vassals  of  the  crown  to  follow  the  king  to  the  field, 
under  penalty  of  a  pecuniary  fine  or  the  forfeiture  of  theiv 
land.  But  the  first  known  record  concerning  the  regula- 
tion of  the  army  is  believed  to  be  that  which  was  made  in 
the  reign  of  Kiitg  John ;  and  this  relates  chiefly  to  the  pur- 
chase of  provisions  at  the  sales  held  for  supplying  the  army 

with  necessaries.    The  ordonnuic€»  of  Richa.rd  n..and  of 
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ftenrv  V.,  and  the  statutes  of  Henry  VITI.,  contain  many 
useful  rules  for  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  army. 
They  prescribe  obedience  to  the  king  and  the  commanders; 
they  award  punishments  for  gaming,  theft,  and  other  crimes; 
for  raising  raise  alarms  in  the  camp,  and  for  the  seizure  of 
religious  persons.  They  also  contain  i'egulations  concern- 
ing the  disposal  of  prisoners  taken  in  battle,  and  concern- 
ing the  stakes,  foscines,  ladders,  and  other  materials  for  mili- 
tary operations,  with  which  the  soldiers  were  to  provide 
themselves.    {Grose,  vol.  ii.) 

The  earljr  kings  of  this  country  do  not  Appear  to 
have  exercised,  generally,  a  discretionarv  power  over  the 
army;  for  a  statute  of,Kdw&rd  I.  states  that  the  king  had 
power  to  punish  soldl'el^  only  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
realm.  The  court  of  high  constable  and  high  marshal  of 
England  had  for  many  years  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all 
military  affairs,  and  this  was  sometimes  extended  over  the 
civil  courts.  But  the  power  of  thai  court  was  restrained  by 
a  statute  in  the  rei^  of  Richard  It.  (1386),  and  it  subse- 
quently expired.  From  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  till  the 
reign  of  Charles  1.  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  army  depended  on  the  king  alone. 

The  excesses  which,  during  the  last- mentioned  reign,  were 
committed  by  the  undisciplined  army  which  that  ill-advised 

1>rince  quartered  on  such  of  the  people  as  had  refused  to 
end  money  to  the  crown  for  raising  them,  led  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  martial  law,  by  which  power  was  given  to 
the  magistrates  to  arrest  and  execute  the  persons  guilty  of 
murders,  robberies,  and  other  crimen  as  in  time  of  war. 
The  petition  f\f  right  abolished  martial  law  for  a  time  in 
this  country,  but  it  was  subsequently  restored  by  the  par- 
liament, and  several  ordinances  of  great  severity  were  dur- 
ing the  interregnum  enacted  respecting  the  maintenance 
of  discipline,  fn  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  James  II., 
after  the  rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  several  execu- 
tions took  place  by  martial  law;  and  this  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  law  was  exercised 
in  Great  Britain.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  pre* 
sent  regular  code  was  established  for  the  government  of 
the  arniy ;  and  this,  under  the  name  of  the  *  Mutiny  Act,' 
has  ever  since  been  annually  renewed  by  parliament 

(Grose,  Military  Antiquities;  Ty tier's  Essay  on  Military 
taw,  by  Charles  James;  Samuel.  Historical  Account  qfthe 
British  Army;  Major  Adye,  Treatise  on  Afilitary  Law ; 
Major- General  C.  J.  Napier,  Remarks  on  Military  Imd, 
See  also  Courts-Martial.) 

MARTIA'LIS,  MARCUS  VALElllUS,  was  a  native 
of  Bilbilis  [BiLBiLisl  in  Spain,  where  he  was  born  on  the 
Calends  of  March,  about  the  year  40  iU).  Very  few  parti- 
culars of  bis  life  are  ascertained,  and  even  these  are  prin- 
cipally collected  from  his  own  writings.  He  came  to  Rome 
at  an  early  age,  and  passed  about  thirty-five  years  of  his  life 
in  that  cijy.  He  left  Rome  probably  about  the  commence- 
ment of  Trajan's  reign,  and  retired  to  his  native  town.  The 
emperor  Titus  appears  to  have  been  his  first  imperial 
patron.  Domitian,  the  successor  of  Titus,  gave  him  the 
'jus  trium  liberorum,'  and  conferred  on  him  the  dignity  of 
tribune  {Efoig,  ii.  91 ;  iil  95),  for  which  and  other  favours 
the  grateful  poet  made  a  most  abundant  return  of  flattery. 
Some  critics  have  supposed  that  the  author  was  married, 
and  had  a  wife  Marcella  (xii.,  21,  31);  but  the  conclusion 
to  be  drawn  from  his  writings  is  on  the  whole  the  other 
way.  Martial  was  acquainted  with  most  of  his  literary 
oon temporaries,  Juvenal,  Qutntilian,  Pliny  the  younger, 
and  others,  as  appears  from  his  own  writings  (ii.,  90 ;  xiL, 
18.  &c). 

There  are  extant  of  Martial  fourteen  bookSk.  eutitled 
*  Epigrammata,*  of  which  the  thirteenth  also  bears  the 
particular  name  of  Xenia,  and  the  fourteenth  that  of  Apo- 
phoreta.  A  book  called  '  Snectaculorum  liber,'  which  is 
prefixed  to  the  '  Epigrams,  oontains  a  number  of  small 
poems  on  the  shows  of  Titus  and  Domitian,  and,  as  some 
critics  suppose,  may  not  bo  altogether  the  work  of  Martial. 
The  whole  collection  contains  above  1 500  epigrams* 

Many  of  the  epigrams  of  Martial  belong  to  that  class  of 
compositions  which  are  now  known  by  the  name  of  epi- 
grams, and  may  be  considered  as  the  prototype  of  that 
species  of  composition:  they  are  short  pieces,  varying  in 
length  from  two  lines  to  four,  six,  or  more,  the  point  of 
which  is  generallv  contained  in  the  last  line.  Like  modem 
oomposiiions  of  this  kind,  the  thought  is  often  forced  and 
Uhcmred,  and  the  whole  meaning  sometimes  obscure.  Other 
of  hit  oompotitiooi  belong  to  that  dasa  more  properly  called 


epigrams  [BpioraiiX  according  to  the  origiiMl  l  ^ 

of  the  wora,  and  are  often  characterised  by  ffremx  tAni%  4 
expression :  they  are  on  a  great  variety  of  sabjecta.  aiU  c  <r 
tain  much  mstter  that  needs  and  requires  cutaiBcQt.  l\m» 
is  perhaps  no  Roman  writer  extant  whos*  «urk^  if  «cb 
studied,  would  be  so  useful  aa  Martial  in  iBuatnciaf  i^ 
period  in  which  he  lived.  Martial's  deaenpuaoac  hm 
native  Bilbilis  and  the  river  Salo  (XaUn)  whxfa  A>w«  hf  Jt 
and  several  other  pieces,  show  a  taste  fbr  a  countiy  Idc,  ja| 
a  poetic  vein  haraly  inferior  to  that  of  Hof»e«  (i  ^  ka.i. 
The  twelfth  book  of  his  *  Epigrama'  via  pubiiB&«4  ailtf  ^ 
return  to  Bilbilis  (xiL  3). 

Many  of  the  epigrams  of  Martial  are  as  grom  nmi  eUeaaa 
as  thought  and  expression  can  m^ke  them ;  m  t»  m\xtdti  A 
may  be  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  minncn  of  his  aci  4d 
not  forbid  the  publication  of  obscene  poetry,  and  thax  a  tkm 
respect  Martial  was  no  worse  than  many  of  hm  nrwiiiMn 
raries.  In  the  Dolphin  edition  the  most  obaoe»*  rfni^ 
have  been  carefully  selected  and  placed  tof^iaimr  at  iW  cri 
of  the  work,  for  reasons  which,  as  there  gxvea,  d»  bu  s|^ 
pear  very  satisfactory. 

The  editions  and  translations  of  Martial  are  vmw  ns^ 
reus.    There  are  several  English  translationa,  ths  islagi  d 
which,  io  fiir  as  we  know,  is  that  by  Jaona  BlpUBrtM^ 
London.  1782. 

MARTI6UES,  LES,  a  town  in  France  in  the  dnwv 
ment  of  Bouches  du  Rh6ne,  on  the  channel  which  itm 
the  communication  between  the  £tang  or  lake  of  lb- 
tigues,  or  Berre,  and  the  sea.  It  consists  of  thne  pK% 
communicating  with  each  other  bybridj|;es:  th«  maSa^- 
tient  part,  called  the  Isle,  is  on  an  island  m  the  mid  chaoMl; 
the  other  two,  called  Jonauiibrea  and  Feni^ra^  are  on  lb 
south-east  and  north-west  banks  respectively.  The  •treeu 
are  ffenerallv  well  laid  out  and  the  hoiuea  ncntlT  Wi 
The  banks  of  the  channel  are  lined  with  quars.  Toctv 
a  spacious  and  regularly  built  town-hall  and  a  **»T**^rviif 
church.  The  population  in  1831  was  5335  for  the  town*  vt 
7379  for  the  whole  commune;  the  inhabitants  are  mneed 
as  seamen,  or  in  the  manufacture  of  hal%  in  ahip-luiLhaf, 
and  in  the  fishery  on  the  lake.  They  export  oiU  wine,  aalC 
and  a  great  quantity  of  fish.  The  fish  of  the  llediterrancaa 
resort  periodically  to  the  lake,  where  the  greater  port  am 
taken  by  tlie  fishermen. 

MARTIN  (Ornithology),  the  name  for  some  of  tW 
Swallow  tribe,  as  the  House  Martin  {Hirundo  mrbtca^  Ijnn  J^ 
the  Bank  or  Sand  Martin  (Hirundo  riparia)^  and  tka  Bt^Jt 
Hartin  or  Swift.    [Swaxlows.] 

MARTIN  I.,  a  Tuscan  by  birth»  succeeded  Tbeod«%  L 
in  the  see  of  Rome,  a.d.  649.  He  held  a  coonoil  of  ItaLwa 
bishops  in  the  lAteran  church*  in  which  the  MonochatMn 
were  condemned.  The  emperor  Constans  IL,  who  Cavovwd 
the  Monothelites,  gave  orders  to  the  exarch  of  TTiiim  tu 
seize  the  person  of  the  pope.  Martin  was  taken  to  CTr^tin 
tinople,  where  a  judicial  inquiry  vras  instituted  anisiftt  ki^ 
for  disobedience  to  the  emperor,  and  he  was  haniMiod  te  tba 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  wnere  he  died  in  65^  Bo 
succeeded  bv  Eugenius  t. 

MARTIN  Iln  called  bv  some  Marinua  U 
John  VllL  in  882,  and  died  in  884.    Ho  waa  saooeoded  hf 
Adrian  III. 

MARTIN  HI.,  called  by  some  Marioua  IL,  a  Rocaaun 
by  birth,  succeeded  Stepfaten  VlU.  in  942.  He  died  tn 
946,  and  was  succeeded  by  Agapitus  II. 

MARTIN  IV.,  cardinal  Simon  de  Brie,  a  nativo  «f 
France,  succeeded  Nicholas  HI.  in  the  papal  chair  in  Itti, 
through  the  influence  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  king  oi  Ssctfr 
and  Naples.  The  Sicilian  Vespers  in  1282  having  drpnewj 
Charles  of  Sicily,  Martin  excommunicated  Peier  of  Aracat^ 
whom  the  Sicilians  had  elected  king,  but  his  exoommafti^ 
tion  was  of  no  more  avail  than  the  arms  of  the  An^ivi^ 
for  the  Sicilians  stood  firm  against  both.  Mavtm  asBO»- 
municated  the  Bysantine  emperor  MichaeU  b^  whch  ho 
widened  the  breach  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  < 
He  died  in  1285,  and  was  succeeded  by  Honorios  IV. 

MARTIN  v..  Cardinal  Otho  Colonna«  of  an 
Roman  family,  was  chosen  b)'  the  council  of  ( 
after  the  deposition  of  John  aXIU.  and  of  iht  too  asaia- 
popes  Gregory  and  Benedict.  Martin  closed  the  oovncal  ^ 
Constance,  in  April,  1417,  without  iu  ha^ioK  effartod  «k» 
reforms  in  the  church  which  were  expected  from  i&  Af 
Europe  in  generaL  Martin  howevor  promised  lo  call  t»^ 
eetber  a  new  council  for  the  purpose,  which  after  mmsk. 
delay  met  first  at  Siena  and  aAerwaida  at  Baaia  ia  Switov 
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land,  wbitber  the  pope  sent  his  legate,  cardinal  Julian  Cesa- 
rini,  in  1431.  But  Martin  died  soon  after,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Eugenius  IV. 
MARTIN-DE-RE',  ST.  [Charknte  Inferieitre.] 
MARTIN,  SAINT,  one  of  the  Lesser  Antilles,  lies  to  the 
south  of  Anguilla,  from  which  island  it  is  separated  by 
a  deep  channel,  about  four  miles  wide  in  the  narrowest 
part.  Saint  Martin  is  about  12  miles  long  and  of  a  very 
irregular  shape ;  its  area  is  about  90  square  miWs.  It  con- 
tains no  mountains,  but  a  great  number  of  rocky  hills.  The 
soil  of  the  valleys  and  plains  is  sandy,  and  not  very  pro- 
ductive; there  are  no  rivers  or  running  streams  on  the 
island.  The  little  rain  which  falls  is  collected  into  cisterns. 
The  produce  consists  of  sugar,  cotton,  and  tobacco.  The 
island  also  contains  some  valuable  salt-ponds. 

Saint  Martin  was  originally  settled  by  Spaniards,  soon 
after  the  discovery  of  the  Westlndies  by  Columbus,  but  they 
abandoned  the  island  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.   After  this  it  was  held  jointly  by  the  French  and  the 
Dutch,  the  former  taking  the  northern  and  the  latter  the 
southern  half,  which  is  the  most  valuable,  from  its  contain- 
ing the  salt-ponds.    In  March,  1801,  the  island  was  taken 
by  the  English,  but  at  the  peace  of  Paris  was  given  up 
^l^olly  to  the  Dutch,  who  have  since  retained  possession  of 
it.    Pbilisburg,  the  town,  is  on   the  south-west  side,  in 
18   r  N.  lat.  and  63**  7'W.  long.;  it  has  a  commodious 
harbour  with  from  8  to  10  fethoms  water, 
i    MARTI'NI,  GIAMBATTISTA,  well  known  through- 
out Europe  under  the  title  of  the  Padre  Martini,  was  born  at 
Bologna  in  1706.    Early  in  youth  he  entered  the  order  of 
St.  Francis,  and,  prompted  by  a  spirit  of  inquiry  and  love 
of  antiquity,  soon  set  out  on  travels  which  he  extended  to 
Asia,  on  his  return  from  which  he  seriously  recommenced 
the  study  of  music,  under  the  celebrated  Ant.  Perti.    In 
1723  he  became  Maestro  di  Capella  of  the  convent  of  his 
order,  which  office  he  retained  till  his  death.    •  He  was,* 
says  Dr.  Burney,  who  knew  him  well,  *  regarded  during 
the  last  fifty  years  of  his  life  as  the  most  profound  harmo- 
nist, and  the  best  acquainted  with  the  art  and  science  of 
music,  m  Italy.    All  the  great  masters  of  his  time  were 
ambitious  of  becoming  his  disciples,  and  proud  of  his  ap- 
probation.*   He  was  also  a  composer,  and  produced  much 
music  for  the  church,  which  was  formerly  held  in  esteem. 
His  sixty  Canons  in  the  unison,  for  2,  3,  and  4  voices,  are 
Btill  known,  and  admired  for  their  smoothness  and  grace. 
But  the  reputation  of  the  excellent  and  learned  Father  is 
built,  and  durably,  on  his  Essay  on  CJounterpoint,  published, 
in   two  folio  volumes,  at  Bologna,  in   1774;   and  on  his 
History  of  Music,  in  three  volumes,  quarto,  the  last  of 
which  appeared  in  1781. 

Martini's  Essay  (Saggio  /ondamentale  pracHco  di  Cori" 
trappunto  sopra  il  Canto-Fermo)  is  dividea  into  two  parts. 
In  the  first  is  a  compendium  of  the  rules  of  counterpoint, 
explaining  clearly,  and  well  illustrating,  the  laws  of  har- 
mony, lliis  is  followed  by  the  application  of  the  foregoing 
to  CaniO'Fermo  [Plain-ChantJ,  and  succeeded  by  up- 
wards of  sixty  compositions  by  the  great  masters  of  the 
antient  Italian  school.  The  second  part  is  wholly  devoted 
to  fugue  and  canon,  and  is  extremely  recondite,  containing, 
however,  too  many  musical  enigmas  and  other  matters 
which,  happily,  have  no  value  in  the  present  day :  but  com- 
pensation is  made,  for  what  now  can  only  be  considered  as 
laborious  trilling,  by  nearly  fifty  specimens  of  composition, 
in  from  two  to  eight  parts,  by  several  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  old  Italian  masters. 

The  History  {Storia  delta  Musica)  by  Martini  was  ui- 
tended  to  be  most  voluminous,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  for  the 
third  volume  only  reaches  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
What  is  completed  exhibits  vast  erudition  and  astonishing 
research,  but  is  grievously  defective  in  plan ;  and  though 
valuable  as  a  work  of  reference,  will  now  be  read  chiefly  by 
the  studious  professor  and  the  patient  antiquary,  who  may 
clerive  from  it  much  curious  ana  useful  information.  The 
materials  collected  by  the  author  for  his  purpose  were  of 
surprising  extent;  the  number  of  volumes  in  his  library 
amounted,  we  are  told,  to  seventeen  thousand,  of  which 
three  hundred  were  manuscripts  of  great  rarity ;  and  a  lar^e 
part  of  aU  this  he  was  enabled  to  purchase  and  obtain 
through  the  generosity  and  interest  of  Farinelli,  the  famous 
singer,  whose  numerous  acts  of  liberality  and  benevolence 
proved  that  he  was  able  to  repress  his  resentment  against 
mankind  for  having  sanctioned  the  cruel  practices  under 
which  be  had  suffered.    Martini  died  in  1 794. 


MARTINI*  GIUSEPPE  SAN,  a  composer  of  distln- 
giiished  merit,  and  ft  most  celebrated  performer  on  the 
oboe — an  instrument  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  civilised 
— was  a  native  of  Milan,  and  arrived  in  England  in  1723. 
He  was  soon  engaged  at  all  the  public  and  private  concerts, 
and  in  1740  was  taken  into  the  service  c^  the  Prince' of 
Wales,  and  received  the  appoinmient  of  n^usic-master  td 
the  princesses.  His  Twelve  Sonatas  for  two  violins  and 
violoncello  were  long  in  the  highest  flavour  vi^ith  the  public ; 
but  his  best  work  is  his  Concertos  for  a  full  band,  which 
display  great  invention,  very  elegant  taste,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  his  art.    He  died  in  1 750. 

MARTINI,  VINCENZO,  commonly  known  as  Martini 
of  Madrid,  was  born  at  Talencia  in  Spain,  about  the  year 
1 750.  He  was  Maestro  di  Capella  to  the  prince  of  Asturiaa^ 
ih  1785,  and  has  alwavs  been  thought  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  composers  of  Italian  operas.  Among  his  works 
are  VArbore  di  Diana,  brought  out  at  Vienna  in  1787,  and 
La  Cosa  Rara,  produced  about  the  same  time,  both  of 
which  have  been  everywhere  popular,  particularly  the  latter, 
which  is  well  known  on  our  English  as  well  as  on  the  Italian 
stages,  Stephen  Storace  having  introduced  roost  of  it  in 
Cobb's  opera,  the  Siege  of  Belgrade. 

MARTINIQUE,  or  MARTINICO,  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  Caribee  Islands,  is  ID  leagues  south-south-east  of 
Dominica.  The  greatest  length  is  50  miles  from  north-west 
to  south-east,  and  the  mean  breadth  is  about  16  miles ;  in 
form  it  is  very  irregular,  and  its  surface  is  very  uneven, 
being  generally  occupied  by  conical  shaped  hills.  Three 
mountains  of  considerable  height  are  visible  on  approach- 
ing the  island  in  any  direction;  one  of  these,  Mont  Pel^, 
on  the  north-west  side,  ^  an  exhausted  volcano ;  the  sum-* 
mits  of  the  three  are  mostly  covered  with  clouds.  The 
island  contains  a  great  number  of  streams,  and  the  coast, 
being  indented  by  numerous  bays  and'  inlets,  affords  many 
good  harbomrs.  There  are  two  principal  towns.  Saint  Pierrd 
and  Port  Royal,  both  on  the  west  side  of  the  island ;  the 
former  is  in  14'  44'  N.  lat.  and  ei*'  14'  W.  long.,  and  the 
latter  in  14°  35'  N.  lat  and  61'  7'  W.  long.  Port  Royal, 
the  residence  of  the  gdverhor,  stands  on  the  north  side  of  a 
deep  and  well  sheltered  bay,  protected  by  a  fort  which  covers 
the  whole  surface  of  a  peninsula  and  commands  the  town 
and  harbour.  During  the  war  and  while  Martinique  was 
in  possession  of  the  Enjglish,  Port  Royal  was  the  general 
rendezvous  and  head- quarters  of  the  fleet  stationect  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  Diamond  Rock,  which  is  about  three 
leagues  south-south-east  from  Port  Royal  bay,  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  English  between  the  breaJiing  out  of 
the  war  in  1802  and  the  capture  of  the  island  ih  1810,  and 
was  commissioned  and  rated  as  a  sloop  of  war  in  the  British 
navy.  Saint  Pierre  is  an  open  roadstead,  affording  very 
indifferent  shelter  to  shipping^,  but  it  is  the  principal  place 
of  trade  in  the  island,  and  is  said  to  be  the  handsomest  town 
in  the  West  Indies.  It  consists  of  three  spacious  streets 
parallel  to  the  beach,  and  several  transverse  streets. 
Streams  of  water  are  conveyed  through  the  principal  streets, 
and  impart  a  degree  of  ft-eshness  to  the  air  most  desirable 
in  so  warm  a  climate. 

The  population  of  the  island  in  1 834  consisted  of  36,766 
whites  and  ^ee  coloured  persons,  and  78,233  slaves :  together 
114.999. 

The  staple  production  of  the  island  is  sujgar,  of  which  it 
yielded  in  1834,  28,692  tons,  besides  8748  tons  of  n^olasses 
and  365,600  gallons  of  rum.  There  were  also'  grown  about 
600  tons  of  coffee,  and  small  quantities  of  cotton,  cocoa,  and 
cloves.  The  total  value  of  the  imports  in  that  year  vras 
588,000/.,  and  of  the  exports  647,500/.  The  number  and 
tonnage  of  ships  that  arrived  and  sailed  were— 

Vesiels.  Tons. 

Arrived— French  ships  •     •     375  50,121 

„        Foreign  ships  |    •     442  tonnage  not  stated. 
Sailed— French  ships  •     .     371  48,063 

„        Foreign  ships      .     444  tonnage  not  stated. 
The  foreign  vessels  were  chiefly  craft  from  the  neighbour- 
ing English  colonies ;  the  rest  were  Americans. 

Martinique  was  first  settled  by  a  party  of  about  1 00 
men  headed  by  a  French  planter,  M.  Desnambre,  from 
St.  Christopher,  in  163j.  The  island  >vas  at  that  time 
peopled  by  Uaribs,  but  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  they 
were  exterminated.  It  was  taken  in  1 762  by  ihe  English, 
but  was  restored  at  the  peace  in  tlie  following  year.  In 
1794  it  was  again  taken  by  the  English,  and  again  restored 
to  France  at  tne  peace  of  Amiens*  It  was  once  more  cap 
Digitized  Dy'vjv^v>rviv^ 
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tuied  by  the  English  in  1810,  and  finally  restored  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  in  1814,  since  which  time  it  has  remained 
under  the  dominion  of  France.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  year  (1839)  the  island  suffered  the  shock  of  an 
earthquake,  which  did  considerable  damage  to  the  town  of 
St  Pierre,  and  almost  wholly  destroyed  Port  Royal,  in  which 
town  upwards  of  600  persons  were  killed  by  the  fidling  of 
the  buildings,  including  nearW  all  the  inmates  of  the  prin* 
cipal  hospital.  The  works  and  the  negro  villages  of  many 
of  the  sugar  plantations  were  destroyed  by  the  same 
shock. 
MARTLET.    [Hbraldey.] 

MARTOS,  IVAN  PETROVTTCH,  director  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Fine  Arts,  St  Petersburg,  was  not  only  the  most 
eminent  sculptor  Russia  has  yet  produced  (and  she  has 
giren  birth  to  a  Prokophiev  and  a  Kozlovsky),  but  one  who 
would  have  ranked  high  in  almost  any  age  or  country. 
The  number  of  his  works  is  very  considerable,  and  among 
the  more  important  are  the  following  public  monuments :— * 
the  bronse  colossal  group  of  the  patriot  Minin  and  Poz- 
barsky,  at  Moscow;  the  monument  to  the  emperor  Alex- 
ander, at  Taganrog;  the  statue  of  the  duke  of  Richelieu, 
at  Odessa;  Potem kin's  monument,  at  Cherson;  and  that 
ereoted  in  honour  of  Lomonosov,  at  Arkhangel.  Martos 
has  been  styled  the  Canova  of  Russia;  and  while  some 
have  admitted  that  his  works  are  inferior  to  those  of  the 
great  Italian  artist  in  point  of  refined  elegance  and  high 
finish,  they  assert  them  to  be  free  from  that  mannerism  and 
over-studied  gracefulness  which  were  Canova*s  defects.  It 
has  been  ftirther  admitted  that  thev  do  not  evince  euual 
power  of  imagination  with  those  of  his  countryman  Kos- 
lovsky,  although  on  the  other  hand  they  stand  the  test  of  a 
critical  scrutiny  much  better.  Their  characteristics  are 
nobleness  of  conception,  truth  of  expression,  and  fVeedom, 
without  negligence,  of  execution.  In  the  draping  of  hi^ 
figures  he  was,  if  anything,  superior  to  Canova,  besides  which 
he  bad  a  particular  talent  for  bas-relief  subjects.  One  of 
the  most  admired  of  these  is  that  which  adorns  the  monu- 
ment of  the  grand-duchess  Helena  Paulovna,  and  which 
represenU  Hymen  extinguishing  a  toreh.  Martos  died 
April  17th,  1835.  being  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age. 

MARTYN,  HENRY,  known  m  ne  Missionofy,  horn 
1781,died  1812.  The  short  life  of  this  amiable  and  sealous 
man  may  thus  in  brief  be  delineated.  His  birth  was  obscure. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  person  who  had  been  a  labourer  in  the 
mines  at  Gwennap  m  Cornwall,  but  who  was  probably  a 
person  of  talent  and  virtue,  as  he  taised  himself  to  the 
situation  of  clerk  to  a  merchant  at  Truro,  in  which  town 
Henry  Martyn  was  bom.  He  had  his  education  in  the 
gramma^scnool  of  Truro,  and  having  acquired  a  oonsider- 
M>le  share  of  ^mmar  learning,  he  tried  for  a  scholarship 
in  Corpus  Chnsti  College,  Oxford ;  but  failing  in  this,  in 
1797  he  entered  Saint  John's  Oillege,  Cambridge.  Here 
he  pursued  hb  studies  with  such  energy,  that  in  1801  he 
came  out  senior  wrangler.  During  tms  period  also  his 
mind  beoame  directed  with  more  than  common  earnestness 
to  the  truths  of  revelation.  The  death  of  his  father  is  thought 
to  have  alfiBCted  him  at  this  period  of  his  life  so  deeply  as 
to  have  had  no  small  share  in  turning  his  thoughts  into  the 
channel  in  which  from  this  time  they  continued  to  flow ; 
and  not  less  the  intimacy  which  at  this  time  began  with  the 
Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  the  celebrated  evangelical  preacher 
in  the  university  of  Cambridge.  He  was  chosen  teWow  of 
St  John's  in  March,  1802 ;  but  out  of  seal  in  the  cause  of 
religion,  he  finalW  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  work 
in  wnich  many  orchis  countrymen  had  by  that  time  begun  to 
enmce  themselves,  of  propagating  Christianity  in  nations 
which  had  not  received  it  There  bad  been,  it  is  true,  a  So- 
ciety in  England  associated  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  Uie 
gospel  in  foreign  parts,  but  anew  impulse  and  a  new  energy 
were  given  to  such  operations  by  the  establishment  of  Mis- 
sionary Societies,  supported  bv  the  Methodists,  the  Inde- 
pendent Dissetiters,  and  by  the  Evangelical  party  in  the 
church.  Mr.  Martyn  was  not  content  with  supporting  this 
object  by  his  influence  at  home,  but  he  proposea  himself  to 
the  Afhcan  and  Eastern  Missionary  Society  as  a  person 
willing  to  undertake  the  duties  of  a  missionary  in  the  East» 
and  finallv  embarked  for  India  in  1805. 

It  now  became  necessary  that  he  should  make  himself 
master  of  the  languages  of  the  countries  which  he  was  about 
to  visit;  and  with  what  success  he  studied  them  is  evi- 
denced by  the  ikot  that  be  had  the  superintendence  of  the 
translations  of  tbe  New  Testament  maae  under  the  instruo* 


tions  of  the  Missionary  Society,  both  info  __ 

Hindustanee.  He  made  also  some  progress  ia  aa  Asmm 
translation.  In  his  capacity  of  missionary  he  tn?txM< 
large  tracts  both  of  India  and  Persia.  AiWr  abu««  tm 
years'  labour  in  these  countries,  his  health  beg^a  lo  dsiia^ 
and  it  soon  became  manifest  that  be  would  sae  his  mMiLtm 
shores  no  more.  He  did  however  make  the  aTiiwpt  i» 
return ;  but  his  strength  wholly  failing  him,  he  « 
to  halt  at  Tokat  in  Asia  Minor,  about  2i0  mika  1 
stantinople,  where  in  a  fbw  days  be  died.  Tbe  nqgieti  i 
England  which  this  event  occasioned  were 


was  expected  from  him,  and  much  would  protaMy  kmm 
been  done  by  him  in  the  cause  to  which  he  hmi  ^vsssi 
himself.  As  it  was,  he  brought  not  a  fcw  be«k  Bmtm 
and  Mohammedans  to  make  profession  of  tbe  Chnscaa  bjk, 
and  he  caused  the  Scriptures  to  be  extensindy  T 
among  a  people  who  had  not  previously  knova  l ' 

An  interesting  account  of  his  Itfe,  comptlod  b^m  ta 
Journals  left  l^  him,  was  published  hf  the  Rev.  Jgha 
Sargent  1819. 

MARTYR,  JUSTIN.    [Jutnjf  Mastti.] 

MARTYRS.    MARTYROLOGY,    ftnm   t&e  (kmk 
Martur  or  Martu$  (/uSprvp  or  /i4fnpc)t  a  wiimtn. 

By  the  tenn  martyr  we  now  generally  under 
person  who  suffers  death  rather  than  reoounee  his  i 
opinions;  and  those  who  have  made  a  profeesioo  ef  that 
fiiith  and  thereby  endured  suflerings  short  of  dcstk  an 
called  cof{fe9sor9.  These  tenns  appear  to  have  beta  ssel 
in  the  same  sense  by  some  of  tbe  early  diriatiaa  wsiai, 
but  others  give  the  title  of  martyr  to  all  who  suffmd  tat- 
tures  on  account  of  their  fkith,  and  that  of  eomftmm  la 
those  who  were  only  imprisoned  lor  its  avowaL  TerUslhaa 
calls  the  latter  'mart^frea  desigQati,*  awf^js  ofaef  Th« 
duty  of  enduring  suffering,  and  even  death,  for  tbe  sakr  ef 
religion  was  plainly  taught  by  Christ  and  the  apoKika 
{Matt^  X.  17-39 :  xvL  25;  Rev^  iL  10,  II.)  In  the  Jeb  </ 
the  Apostles  we  have  sevenl  instanoes  of  the  paiienoc  cad 
even  exultation  of  the  firvt  Christmas  under  fjerswriea ; 
and  in  some  passages  martyrs  are  wpokea  oi  with  pocuA'ar 
honour.  {ActSt  xxii.  20 ;  2  Tim^  i  B ;  Be9^  ii.  13 ;  w  VI I ; 
xviL  6 ;  XX.  4.)  The  annab  of  the  eai^y  Chnniaa  ehwivh 
contain  the  histories  of  many  martyrs,  whose  aaSonishtag 
fortitude  under  the  most  cruel  tortures  was  douhiksa  asm 
great  cause  of  the  rapid  diffusion  of  ChristiaBity.  As—i 
the  earliest  and  most  valuable  documents  relalinf  lo  tha 
subject  are  the  letter  of  the  ehiuch  at  Smyrna,  gmng  an 
account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  (4.ou  167),  aad  ite 
of  the  churches  at  Lyon  and  Vienne  (ajx  1 77X  omwori  ag 
the  martyrs  who  suffered  in  the  same  reign,  naasely,  cfaa 
of  Marous  Aurelius  Antoninus.  (BusebinK  Bet.  Baet^ 
iv.  6;  V.  L;  and  Lardner*s  Works^  voL  vti^  p.  15#»  editisa 
of  1 83 1 .)  We^eam  from  these  aceounu  that  marttis  woe 
highly  honoured  by  the  church,  but  we  read  nothing  «f  that 
intercessory  power  nor  of  those  extreordinary  Rifdsfss 
which  were  ascribed  to  them  in  later  ages.  Tho  osgres  ti 
honour  paid  to  them  is  exprased  by  the  writen  ef  the  kttv 
from  Smyrna,  where  they  state  that  the  governor  was  m* 
duced  to  refiise  their  request  to  have  the  body  eC  V^Aymsf 
delivered  to  them,  *  lest  they  should  leave  bm  that  w 

crucified,  to  worship  this  man ; little  < 

that  we  can  never  forsake  Christ,  who  has  i 
salvation  of  all  men.  Him  we  worship  as  the  Sea  of  OoA. 
The  martyn  we  love  as  the  diKiples  and  iiailsiim  s  of  the 
Lord.'  But  in  less  than  a  century  the  letiaeMCje  Ml  l»- 
wards  martyrs  became  quite  extravagant  and  scaentuwsa. 
We  learn  firom  the  writings  ot  Cvprian,  biabop  er  Car^jags 


irthe 


h7» 


(A.i>.  248),  that  the  sufferings  of  martyrdom 

purge  away  the  stain  of  sin,  so  that  the  martyr  vaa 

at  once  into  paradise  without  needing  the  fbos  of  oargaiarv. 

martyrs  were  thought  to  expiate  by  their  bkied  oot  esrif 

their  own  sins,  but  those  of  other  men,  and  ermm  «f  A* 

church ;  and  the  fiery  baptism  of  martyrdom  y 

of  equal  efficacy  with  the  sacramenU  of  CfafiaL 

of  pain  was  believed  to  be  blunted  or  even  remc 

raculous  power.     If  they  expired  under  their 

temples  (called  martyrum  coti/e$siome$  or  awaa 

built  over  their  graves,  yearly  fbativala  were  im 

their  honour,  their  relics  were  held  sacred  itod  babcvwd  is 

have  the  power  of  working  miraolea,  and  their  jafinaasMB 

with  Ood  was  invoked  as  being  peculiarly  faeftaleaL    W 

their  sufferings  fell  short  of  death,  they  had  ew  afkar  As 

highest  authority  in  the  church.    Bat  these  hoooon  affaer 

iometimet  tohive  hadB,^,^;;^^^^^j^..ih9 
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were  paid,  for  Cyprian  complains  strongly  of  the  disgraceful 
conduct  of  some  who  had  heen  confessors. 

In  proportion  to  the  honour  paid  to  martjnrdom  was  the 
disgrrfce  attached  to  those  who  feared  it.  But  here  we  oh- 
serve  a  remarkable  difference.  In  the  earliest  ages  the 
Christians,  acting  upon  Christ's  command  in  Mait,  x.  23, 
did  not  think  it  disgraceful  to  avoid  persecution  by  flight ; 
but  in  later  times  the  glory  ascribed  to  martyrdom  induced 
Vaen  to  throw  themselves  in  its  way.  Tertullian  wrote  a 
book  against  all  flight  in  persecution ;  and  Cyprian  himself, 
when  he  retired  fi-om  Carthage  durmg  a  persecution,  did 
not  attempt  to  defend  his  conduct  by  general  arguments, 
but  pleaded  an  express  revelation  from  God  as  his  excuse. 
In  a  word,  the  martyrs  of  this  age  seem  to  have  had  more 
ambition  and  less  steadfastness  than  those  of  earlier  times. 
The  earliest  accounts  of  Christian  martyrdoms,  for  in- 
stance, that  of  Stephen  in  the  Acts  (vil),  are  related  with 
the  utmost  simplicity ;  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  deaths  of  martyrs  were  adorned  with  accounts 
of  miracles,  which,  to  say  the  least,  are  dithcult  to  believe. 
This  fashion  had  commenced  even  in  the  second  century, 
for  we  find  examples  of  it  in  the  letter  already  mentioned, 
which  relates  the  death  of  Polyc^irp.  On  these  miracles 
Middleton  remarks,  •  These  deaths  of  the  primitive  martyrs 
seldom  failed  of  being  accompanied  by  miracles,  which,  as 
we  find  them  related  in  the  old  Martyrologies,  were  gene- 
rally copied  from  each  other :  concerning  sweet  smells  issu- 
ing from  their  bodies,  and  their  wonderful  resistance  to  all 
kinds  of  torture ;  and  the  miraculous  cures  of  their  wounds 
and  bruises,  so  as  to  tire  their  tormentors  by  the  difficulty  of 
destroying  them,  which  yet,  alter  a  vain  profusion  of  mi- 
racles, was  always  effected  at  the  last.*  {Fi'ee  Enquify, 
p*.  126,  note.) 

It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  martyrs 
who  suffered  in  the  early  persecutions.  Somo  writers  have 
made  it  enormous,  others  quite  insignificant  Among  the 
latter  is  Dodwell,  who  has  written  an  elaborate  dissertation 
on  the  subject.  (Dissertaiiones  Cyprianiae,  Diss,  xj.)  The 
expressions  of  Eusebius  and  other  ecclesiastical  writers 
would  Ic^  us  to  infer  that  the  number  of  martyrs  was  con- 
siderable, but  probably  it  has  been  much  overrated. 

Middleton  has  shown  that  many  of  the  accounts  in  the 
Martyrologies  are  fabulous.  He  mentions,  in  his 'Letter 
from  Rome,*  some  curious  instances  in  which  persons  who 
never  existed,  heathen  deities  with  their  names  slightly  or 
not  at  all  changed,  and  even  inanimate  objects,  have  been 
canonized  as  saints  and  martyrs. 

That  department  of  ecclesiastical  history  which  relates  to 
the  acts  and  deaths  of  martyrs  is  termed  mat'ti/rology ;  and 
a  work  embracing  one  or  more  such  narratives  is  called 
a  martyrology.  As  examples  of  this  description  of  works 
we  may  mention  the  *  Martyrology'  of  Eusebius,  which  was 
translated  into  Latin  by  Jerome,  and  was  celebrated  in  the ' 
early  church,  but  is  lost ;  that  ascribed  to  the  venerable 
Bede,  but  the  genuineness  of  which  is  very  doubtful ;  and 
the  'Acts  and  Monuments*  of  Fox,  which  is  an  elaborate 
and  valuable  record  of  the  sufferings  of  the  English  re- 
formers. 

Much  interesting  information  on  this  subject  may  be 
found  in  Ruinart's  Acta  Martyrum,  Dodwell's  Disserta- 
tiones  Cyprianic^,  v.,  xi.,  xii.,  xiii.,  and  Dr.  Conyers  Mid- 
dleton's  E^ee  Enquiry  into  the  Miraculous  Potoers  supposed 
to  have  subsisted  in  the  Christian  Church, 
MARVEJOLS.    [LozERE.] 

MARVELL,  ANDREW,  was  born  on  the  15th  of  No- 
vember, 1620,  at  Kingston-upon-Hull,  whert  bis  father 
was  master  of  the  grammar-school  and  lecturer  o'  Triiiiiy 
church.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  AH  that  is  known  of  Marvell's  career 
through  the  university  is  what  may  be  gathered,  and  that 
is  not  much  certainly,  from  the  following  entry  in  the  Con- 
clusion Book  of  his  college,  under  date  September  24th, 
1641.  *  It  is  agreed  by  the  master  and  eight  seniors  that 
Mr.  Carter,  Dominus  Wakefield,  Dominus  Marvell,  Donii- 
nus  "Waterhouse,  and  Dominus  Mave,  in  regard  that  some 
of  them  are  reported  to  be  married,  and  the  others  looke 
not  after  their  dayes  nor  acts,  shall  receave  no  more  benefitt 
of  the  college,  and  shall  be  out  of  their  places,  unless  they 
show  just  cause  to  the  college  for  the  contrary  in  three 
months.' 

T     For  the  ten  following  years  there  is  little  information 
respecting  Marvell,  though  some   n)lion  of  his  occupa- 
tions during  that  time  maybe  gathered  from  the  follow- 
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ing  passage  of  a  letter  from  Milton  to  Bradshawo,  dated 
February  21,  1652: — *  He  (Marvell)  hath  spent  four  years 
abroad  in  Holland,  France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  to  very  good 
purpose,  as  I  believe,  and  the  gaining  of  those  four  lan- 
guages ;  besides  he  is  a  scholar,  and  well  read  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  authors,  and  no  doubt  of  an  approved  conversa* 
sation,  for  he  comes  now  lately  out  of  the  house  of  the  Lord 
Fairfax,  who  wr^  general,  where  he  was  intrusted  to  give 
some  instructions  in  the  languages  to  the  lady  his  daughter.' 
In  1660  Andrew  Marvell  commenced  his  parliamentary 
career.  We  may  judge  of  the  manner  in  which  he  acted  in 
that  course  from  an  anecdote  which  has  been  often  related, 
varying  somewhat  as  to  details,  though  the  same  in  the 
main  circumstances. 

The  following  version  of  it  is  extracted  fh)m  a  pamphlet 
printed  in  Ireland  about  1754 ;  but  we  think  it  has  too 
melodramatic  an  air  to  be  strictly  accurate.  '  The  borough 
of  Hull,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  ch^se  Andrew  Marvell, 
a  young  gentleman  of  little  or  no  fortune,  and  maintained 
him  in  London  for  the  service  of  the  public.  His  under- 
standing, integrity,  and  spirit  were  dreadful  to  the  then  in- 
famous administration.  Persuaded  that  he  would  be  theirs 
for  properly  asking,  they  sent  his  old  schoolfellow  the  lord- 
treasurer  Danby,  to  renew  acquaintance  with  him  in  his 
garret.  At  parting  the  lord-treasurer,  out  of  pure  affection, 
slipped  into  his  hand  an  order  upon  the  treasury  for  1000/., 
and  then  went  to  hU  chariot.  Marvell,  looking  at  the 
paper,  calls  after  the  treasurer,  •  My  lord,  I  request  another 
moment.'  They  went  up  again  to  the  garret,  and  Jack, 
the  servant  boy,  was  called.  •  Jack,  child,-  what  had  I  for 
dinner  yesterday  ?*  *  Don't  you  remember,  sir  ?  You  had  the 
little  shoulder  of  mutton  that  you  ordered  me  to  bring  fh)m 
a  woman  in  the  market.'  *  Very  right,  child.  What  have 
I  for  dinner  to-day  ?'  *  Don't  you  know,  sir,  that  you  bid 
me  lay  by  the  bladebone  to  broil  ?*  •  Tis  so ;  very  right, 
child;  go  away.'  *  My  lord,  do  you  hear  that?  Andrew 
Marveirs  dinner  is  provided;  there's  your  piece  of  paper. 
I  want  it  not.  I  know  the  sort  of  kindness  you  intended.  I 
live  here  to  serve  my  constituents :  the  ministry  may  seek 
men  for  their  purpose ;  I  am  not  one.' 

Mar>ell  was  twice  elected  member  for  Hull  in  1660.  In 
April,  1661,  he  thus  writes  to  his  constituents: — *I  per- 
ceive you  have  again  (as  if  it  were  grown  a  thing  of  course) 
made  choice  of  me,  now  the  third  time,  to  serve  you  in  par- 
liament :  which  as  I  cannot  attribute  to  any  thin^  but  your 
constancy,  so  God  willing,  as  in  gratitude  obliged,  with  no 
less  constancy  and  vigour  I  shall  continue  to  execute  your 
commands  and  study  your  service.'  Marvell  really  had 
cause  to  be  gratefUl  for  their  constancy.  They  were  unde- 
viating  in  their  support  of  a  man  who  had  neither  wealth, 
nor  power,  nor  rank,  nor  even  brilliant  reputation  to  strike 
the  vulgar  eye  and  dazzle  the  vulgar  imagination;  and 
who  had  in  fact  nothing  to  recommend  him  but  his  unos- 
tentatious adherence  to  what  he  considered  to  be  the  line  of 
his  duty. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Marvell's  parliamentary  career 
the  electors  are  no  less  deserving  of  praise  than  the  elected. 
In  the  first  parliament  in  which  Marvell  sened,  he  and  his 
colleague.  Mr.  Ramsden,  used  to  write  jointly.  But  after- 
wards Colonel  Gilley  was  elected  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Rams- 
den, and  then,  in  consequence  of  some  misunderstanding 
between  him  and  Marvell,  the  latter  wrote  singly  to  his 
constituents.  He  thus  alludes  to  the  difference  between 
them:—'  Though  perhaps  we  may  differ  in  our  advice  con- 
cerning the  way  of  proceeding,  yet  we  have  the  same  goo*, 
ends  in  general;  and  by  this  unlucky  falling  out  we  shall 
be  provoked  to  a  greater  emulation  of  serving  you.  I  must 
beg  you  to  pardon  me  for  writing  singly  to  you,  for  if  I 
wanted  my  right  hand  yet  I  would  scribble  to  you  with  my 
left  rather  than  neglect  your  business.' 

A  gap  occurs  in  Marvell's  correspondence  after  June, 
1661.  He  appears  to  have  been  in  Holland  for  a  consider- 
able time.  Lord  Bellasis,  then  high-steward  of  Hull,  having 
requested  the  corporation  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
new  member,  they  wrote  to  Marvell>  who  immediately  re- 
turned to  England  and  resumed  his  seat  in  the  house. 

About  three  months  after  his  return  Marvell  again  left 
England  as  secretary  to  Lord  Carlisle,  who  was  appointed 
ambassador  extraordinary  to  Ru^ia,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark. Mar^'el^s  acceptance  of  this  appointment  seems  a 
little  at  variance  with  his  alleged  invariable  reftisal  to  ac- 
cent any  mark  of  royal  favour. 

Marvell  w»«  absent  on  this  embassy  nearly  two  years. 
Digitize  J&^uijSISfcr^Av^ 
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On  his  return  he  began  to  correspond  with  his  constituents 
almost  every  post. 

The  following  passages  are  characteristic  both  of  the  man 
and  the  fimes : — 

•  Nov.  14,  1667. — Really,  the  business  of  the  House  hath 
been  of  late  so  earnest  daily  and  so  busy,  that  1  have  not 
had  tlie  time  and  scarce  vigour  left  me  by  night  to  write  to 
vou ;  and  to-day,  because  I  would  not  omit  any  longer,  I 
lose  my  dinner  to  make  sure  of  this  letter.*  letter  to  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  qf  Hull, 

•  April  14,  1670. — ^The  king  about  ten  o'clock  took  boat 
M'ith  Lauderdale  only,  and  two  ordinary  attendants,  and 
rowed  awhile  as  towards  the  bridge ;  but  soon  turned  back 
to  the  Parlt.  Stairs,  and  so  went  up  into  the  House  of  Lords 
and  took  his  seat.  Almost  all  of  them  were  amazed,  but 
all  seemed  so,  and  the  duke  of  York  especially  was'very 
m  uch  surprised.  He  told  them  it  was  a  privilege  lie  claimed 
from  his  ancestors,  to  be  present  at  their  deliberations. 
Afler  three  or  four  days*  continuance,  the  lords  were  very 
well  used  to  the  king's  presence,  and  sent  the  lord-steward 
and  lord-chamberlain  to  him  to  enquire  when  they  might 
wait  as  an  House  on  him,  to  render  their  humble  thanks 
for  the  honour  he  did  them.  The  hour  was  appointed  them, 
-and  they  thanked  him,  and  he  took  it  well.  The  king  has 
ever  since  continued  his  session  among  them,  and  says,  **  it 
is  better  than  going  to  a  play.*'  *  Letter  to  William  Earns- 
den^Eta. 

The  rollowing  presents  a  curious  picture  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Charles  II.  :— 

'  The  king  having,  upon  pretence  of  the  great  prepara- 
tions of  his  neighbours,  demanded  300,000i.  /or  his  navy 
(though,  in  conclusion,  he  hath  not  sent  out  any),  that  the 
parliament  should  pay  his  debts,  which  the  ministers  would 
never  particularize  to  the  House  of  Commons,  our  house 
gave  several  bills.  You  sec  how  far  things  were  stretched 
be>ond  reason,  there  being  no  satisfaction  how  those  debts 
were  contracted ;  and  all  men  foreseeing  that  what  was 
given  would  not  be  applied  to  discharge  the  debts,  which  I 
hear  are  at  this  day  risen  to  four  millions,  but  diverted  as 
formerly.  Nevertheless,  such  was  the  number  of  the  con- 
stant  courtiers,  increased  by  the  apostate  patriots,  who  were 
bought  off  for  that  term,  some  at  six,  others  at  ten,  one  at 
fiAeen  thousand  pounds,  in  money;  besides  what  offices, 
lauds,  and  reversions  to  others,  that  it  is  a  mercy  they  ^ave 
not  away  the  whole  land  and  liberty  of  England.  The  duke 
of  Buckingham  is  again  140,000?.  in  debt,  and,  by  this 
prorogation,  his  creditors  have  time  to  tear  all  his  lands  in 
pieces.  The  House  of  Commons  has  run  almost  to  the  end 
of  their  line,  and  are  grown  extremely  chargeable  to  the 
king  and  odious  to  the  people.  They  have  si&^ned  and 
sealed  10.000/.  a  year  more  to  the  duchess  of  Cle\  eland, 
who  has  Ukewise  near  10,000/.  a  year  out  of  the  new  farm 
of  the  country  excise  of  beer  and  ale ;  5000/.  a  year  out  of 
the  post-otfice ;  and,  they  say,  the  reversion  of  all  the  king's 
leases ;  the  reversion  of  all  places  in  the  custom-house,  the 
green  wax,  and,  indeed,  what  not.  All  promotions,  spiritual 
and  temporal,  pass  under  her  cognizancte.' 

In  1673  Marvell  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Dr. 
Samuel  Parker  (afterwards  nominated  bishop  of  Oxford  by 
James  U.).  The  following  are  a  few  of  Parker's  opinions, 
published  in  1670,  in  a  book  entitled  *  Ecclesiastical  Pohty.' 
'  It  is  belter  to  submit  to  the  unreasonable  impositions  of 
Nero  and  Caligula  than  to  hazard  the  dissolution  of  the 
state'  *  Princes  may  with  less  hazard  give  liberty  to  men's 
vices  than  to  their  consciences.*  Of  the  different  sects  then 
subsisting  he  held  *  that  tenderness  and  indulgence  to  such 
men  were  to  nourish  vipers  in  our  bowels,  and  the  most 
sottish  neglect  of  our  own  quiet  and  security.' 

Marvell  s  various  publications  were  mostly  of  a  temporary 
interest.  Mr.  Dove  gives  the  following  account  of  the  close 
of  his  career.  '  Marvell  had  now  rendered  himself  so  ob- 
noxious to  the  usual  friends  of  a  corrupt  court,  and  to  the 
heir  presumptive,  James,  duke  of  York,  that  he  was  beset 
on  all  sides  by  powerful  enemies,  who  even  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  menace  his  life.  Hence  he  was  obliged  to  use 
great  caution,  to  appea.  «eldom  in  public,  and  frequently  to 
conceal  the  place  of  h«s  abode ;  but  all  his  care  proved  in- 
effectual to  preserve  him  from  their  vengeance,  fur  he  died 
on  the  16th  of  August,  1678,  aged  fifty-eight  years,  not 
without  strong  suspici(ms  (as  his  constitution  was  entire 
and  vigorous)  of  having  suffered  imder  the  effect  of  poison.* 
(Li fe  t{f  Andrew  Marvell,  p.  65,  London,  1S32.) 

ilarveirs  jiowers  as  a  poet  were  not  sufficient  to  ensure 


him  lasting  fame.    Few  or  none  of  his  poetical 
any  more  than  his  prose,  obtained  a  lasting  po^Ur 
Many  of  his  verses,  particularly  the  satirical,  arts  dat*  - 
by  the  coarseness  of  his  time,  from  which  bis  outUetBpkrxr 
Milton,  is  so  remarkably  free.    Others  display  a  d«sn« 
feeling  and  a  perception  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  exfvta^. 
with  a  harmony  of  versification  and  felicity  of  iaA|;(A;^ 
which  not  unfVequently  recall  the  '  L'AIlegro*  anil  *  L  ^ . 
seroso*of  Milton.     But  MarvelKs  verse  did  not  fwiwn 
sufficient  vitality  to  secure  its  continued  cxiaUiwa.    6f 
says  of  it  himself,  with  a  sort  of  propfaelic  tniLfag  m  ^^ 
lines  to  '  His  Coy  Mistress,* — 

*  But  at  my  tiock  I  aIwavs  hrw 
Tlmo*t  wioRed  chariot  huiryltif  nmu  ; 
And  yond#>r  *l)  beCure  u«  li« 
I>«Mrt«  of  vMl  eternity. 
Thy  l>oauty  shall  no  more  b«  ftmod. 
Nur  ill  thy  marble  tauU  thall  100114 
My  ecbuiiic  mok.* 

Upon  the  whole  Andrew  Marveirs  claim  to  W  bacuc; 
ably  remembered  is  founded  rather  on  his  moral  tbaa  La 
intellectual  qualities.  His  intellectual  merits  are  Lbwe  •/ 
a  wit  and  satirist ;  and  though  in  these  dtf parlm(«ts  nja- 
sidcrably  above  mediocritv,  and  even  fomou*  m  ha  dn.  ^ 
could  scarcely  have  hoped  for  a  different  fiu«  froca  tpi^'  kI 
other  wits  and  satirists  who  are  now  forgotten.  Bof  tli 
degree  in  which  Andrew  Marvell  possessed  that  txtj  nn 
quality,  political  integrity,  gives  him  a  claim  to  tbe  rroMc 
brance  and  even  the  reverence  of  after- agc%  still  gnaie' 
than  is  due  to  him  as  the  IViend  and  a«sociate  of  Miltc«. 

(Marveirs  Works,  by  Captain  Edward  Thou|Moak  rz^ 
his  Life,  London,  1776.) 

MARWAR,  a  district  or  division  of  (he  pctyTinee  cf 
Ajmeer,  lying  between  24°  35'  and  27^  45'  N.  tau  and  be- 
tween 70°  25'  and  75°  15'  E.long.  lu  greatest  length  frua 
north-cast  to  south-west  is  310  miles,  and  it^  m«an  brea<i-ii 
is  about  120  miles.  The  surface  of  the  distrirt  is  irrcsuUr 
and  mountainous,  rising  towards  the  south ;  some  <^  tiM 
mountains  in  that  quarter  indicate  by  (be  baromrirr  aa  tic 
vation  of  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  tbe  tern :  Buropemn 
fruits  and  shrubs  are  produced  on  their  utmm0»,  Ttte 
country  contains  many  hill  forts,  and  is  for  the  moat  part 
subject  to  the  rajah  of  Jouduore.  The  poyulalion  is  parti) 
Mohammedan  and  partly  Hindu;  but  tbete  are,  bestd<« 
these  sects,  many  tribes  of  uncivilixed  people,  who,  by  the tr 
predatory  habits,  are  frequently  troublesome  to  their  morr 
quiet  neighbours.  The  failure  of  the  annual  fidl  of  ram  la 
1811,  together  with  the  desolation  occasioned  bv  cloui^  t/ 
locusts,  produced  a  dreadful  famine  throughout  the  dtstruv 
and  drove  great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  into  the  pro- 
vince of  Gujerat,  which,  in  the  following  year,  also  rtpe- 
rienced  a  failure  of  rain,  and  the  people  died  by  th<ni»«nds 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  misery,  so  that  it  ts  laid  sevcv/r 
one  in  a  hundred  ever  returned  to  his  native  |irufu»re. 
Marwar  contains  few  towns  of  any  size.  Nagore,  m  t'* 
8^  N.  lat.  and  .73**  33'  £.  long.,  stands  upon  faaxren  lan^ 
hills,  with  scarcely  any  vegetation  within  a  mile  of  lU  walLw 
and  it  is  badly  supplied  with  water.  The  cHily  other  to«n 
requiring  notice  is  Joudpore,  the  capital  and  tbe  rcMdiDfi 
of  the  rajah,  in  26"  18'  N.  lat.  and  73**  5'  E.  kog.  Th# 
country  has  been  so  little  visited  by  Eart;pean\  ^that  »i^ 
knowledge  concerning  it  is  very  scanty.    The  <a*<Je  or 

Ealaceof  Joud}>ore  is  said  to  be  a  large  and  rtrf  ma^i5ecbt 
uilding.  In  1818,  when  part  of  his  territory  «aa  in  the  o(^ 
cupation  of  the  sovereign  of  J eyporo,  tbe  rajah  of  Joodpuf« 
made  an  arrangement  with  the  English  government,  nnikr 
which,  in  return  for  our  protection,  he  bound  huntrlf  t# 
the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  of  10,800/^  and  eogagv^ 
to  furnish  a  contingent  of  1500  cavalry.  The  entire  revsnee 
of  the  district  is  estimated  at  50  lacs  of  mpeea  (500.0Mt  1, 
but  usually  falls  far  short  of  that  sum. 

MARY  I.,  Queen  of  England,  vat  the  danghicr  *J 
Henry  VIH.,  by  his  first  wife  Catherine  of  Ara^pon,  aad  v*« 
born  at  Greenwich,  on  the  I8th(Rumet  sa)i  I9tb)  uf  Feb- 
ruary, 1516.  She  was  the  only  one  of  several  chtUbni  hmt* 
by  her  mother  that  Uved ;  and  on  this  account,  mroor^m/i  ** 
Burnet,  and  because  her  father  was  then  *  ota  of  be^  id 
more  children,*  he  in  1518  *  declared  his  daughter  fnoen* 
of  Wales,  and  sent  her  to  Ludlow  to  hold  her  eeurt  thvrv. 
and  projected  divers  matches  for  her.*  It  was  irrt  seaM 
that  she  should  be  married  to  the  dauphin  by  a  tmir  «i«a 
the  king  of  France,  dated  9lh  November.  I51S,  ahaeh  W« 
ever  was  soon  after  broken.  Then  it  was  arTan^:vd.  iUd 
June,  1522,  that  her  hand  should  be  gtien  to  tbe « 
uigitized  by  VJ^^^^v  iv^ 
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'^  Charles  V.  On  Charles  declining  to  fulfil  this  bargain, 
come  overtures  of  a  Scottish  marriage  followed  in  Septem- 
ber, 1524.  Finally,  in  April,  1527,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
princess  should  be  given  in  marriage  either  to  the  French 
king  Francis,  or  to  his  second  son,  the  duke  of  Orleans ; 
but  before  it  was  determined  whether  she  should  be  married 
to  the  father  or  the  son,  the  affair  of  her  mother's  divorce, 
implying  her  own  illegitimacy,  came  to  be  agitated,  and 
stopped  all  match-making  for  some  ^ears. 

Mary  was  brought  up  from  her  mfancy  in  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  the  antient  religion,  under  the  care  of  her 
mother,  and  Margaret,  countess  of  Salisburv,  the  effect  of 
whose  instructions  was  not  impaired  by  the  subsequent 
lessons  of  the  learned  Ludovicus  Vivos,  who,  though  some- 
what inclined  to  the  reformed  opinions,  was  appointed  by 
Henry  to  be  her  lAtin  tutor.    After  her  mother's  divorce, 
Mary  was  deprived  of  her  title  of  princess  of  Wales,  which 
was  transferred  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth  soon  after  she 
came  into  the  world ;   and  during  all  the  time  that  Anne 
Boleyn  lived,  Mary,  who  clung  to  her  mother's  cause  and 
her  own,  remained  in  a  state  of  estrangement  from  her 
father.    In  the  mean  time,  according  to  Cord  Herbert,  ne- 
gotiations for  disposing  of  her  in  marriage  were  twice 
entered  into  by  her  near  relation  the  emperor,  without  her 
father's  consent  having  been  asked;  in  1533  he  offered  her 
to  James  Y.  of  Scotland,  and  in  1535  to  her  old  suitor  the 
dauphin.    But  immediately  after  the  execution  of  Queen 
Anne  in  1 536,  a  reconcilement  took  place  between  Henry 
and  his  eldest  daughter,  who,  with  great  reluctance,  was  now 
prevailed  upon  to  make  a  formal  acknowledgement  both  of 
Henry's   ecclesiastical   supremacy — utterly  refusing  'the 
bishop  of  Rome's  pretended  authority,  power,  and  jurisdic- 
tion within  this  realm  heretofore  usurped' — and  of  the 
nullity  of  the  marriage  of  her  father  and  mother,  which 
fihe  declared  was  '  by  God's  law  and  man  s  law  incestuous 
and  unlawful.'  (See  the '  Confession  of  me,  the  Lady  Mary,' 
as  printed  by  Burnet,  'Hist.  Ref.,'  from  the  original,  'all 
written  with  her  own  hand.')    By  the  new  act  of  succession 
however,  passed  this  year,  she  was  again,  as  well  as  her 
sister  Elizabeth,  declared  illegitimate,  and  for  ever  excluded 
from  claiming  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  as  the  king's 
lawful  heir  by  lineal  descent.    While  she  was  thus  circum- 
atanced, '  excluded,'  as  Lord  Herbert  expresses  it,  *  by  act  of 
parliament  fh)m  all  claim  to  the  succession  except  such  as 
the  king  shall  give  her'  by  the  powers  reserved  to  him  of 
nominating  his  own  successor  after  failure  of  the  issue  of 
Queen  Jane,  or  of  any  other  queen  whom  he  mi^ht  after- 
wards marry,  she  was  in  1538  offered  to  Don  Louis,  prince 
of  Portugal,  and  the  next  year  to  William,  son  of  the  duke 
of  Cleves.    Meanwhile  continuing  to  yield  an  outward  con- 
formity to  all  her  father's  capricious  movements  in  the 
matter  of  religion,  she  so  far  succeeded  in  regaining  his 
ikvour,  that  in  the  new  act  of  succession,  passed  in  1544, 
the  inheritance  to  the  crown  was  expressly  secured  to  her 
next  after  her  brother  Edward  and  his  heirs,  and  any  issue 
the  king  might  have  by  his  then  wife  Catherine  Parr. 

Mary's  compliance  with  the  innovations  in  religion  in  her 
father's  time  bad  been  dictated  merely  by  fear  or  self- 
interest  ;  and  when,  after  the  accession  of  her  brother,  his 
ministers  proceeded  to  place  the  whole  doctrine,  as  well  as 
discipline,  of  the  national  church  upon  a  new  foundation, 
she  openly  refused  to  go  along  with  them ;  nor  could  all 
their  persuasions  and  threats,  aided  by  those  of  her  brother 
himself;  move  her  from  her  ground  Full  details  of  the 
various  attempts  that  were  made  to  prevail  upon  her  may 
he  found  in  Burnet's  'History,*  and  in  King  Edward's 

*  Journal.'  Mention  is  made  in  the  latter,  under  date  of 
April,  1549,  of  a  demand  for  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Mary 
by  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  was  informed  by  the  council 
that '  there  was  talk  for  her  marriage  with  the  infant  of 
Portugal,  which  being  determined,  he  should  have  answer.' 
About  the  same  time  it  is  noted  that '  whereas  the  em- 
peror's ambassador  desired  leave,  by  letters  patents*  that 
my  Lady  Mary  might  have  mass,  it  was  denied  him.'  On 
the  18th  of  March  of  the  following  year,  the  king  writes: 

*  The  Lady  Mary,  my  sister,  came  to  me  at  Westminster, 
where,  after  salutations,  she  was  called;  with  my  council, 
into  a  chamber;  where  was  declared  how  long  I  had  suf- 
fered her  mass,  in  hope  of  her  reconciliation,  and  how  now 
being  no  hope,  which  I  perceived  by  her  letters,  except  I 
saw  some  short  amendment,  I  could  not  bear  it  She  an> 
swered,  that  her  soul  was  God's,  and  her  fiiith  she  would 
Bot  change^  nor  dittemhle  her  opinioa  with  oontcarj  doingjB. 


It  was  said,  I  constrained  not  her  fhith,  but  wished  her  not 
as  a  king  to  rule,  but  as  a  subject  to  obey ;  and  that  her 
example  might  breed  too  much  inconvenience.'  In  fact 
throughout  this  reign  the  princess  Mary  was  the  centre  of 
the  intrigues  of  the  Catholic  party,  and  the  hope  of  her  suc- 
cession meir  main  strength  and  support.  In  the  summer  of 
this  same  year  a  project  was  entered  into  by  her  friends  at 
home  and  abroad  for  removing  her  from  England,  where 
her  faith  at  least,  if  not  her  person,  was  probably  supposed 
to  be  in  some  danger.  On  the  29th  of  August,  her  brother 
writes :  *  Certain  pinnaces  were  prepared  to  see  that  there 
should  be  no  conveyance  over  sea  of  the  Lady  Mary  secretly 
done.  Also  appointed  that  the  lord  chancellor,  lord  cham- 
berlain, the  vice-chamberlain,  and  the  secretary  Pet  re 
should  see  by  all  means  they  could  whether  she  used  the 
mass;  and  if  she  did,  that  the  laws  should  be  executed  on 
her  chaplains.' 

Mary  s  firm  adherence  to  the  Roman  faith  finally  induced 
Edward,  under  the  interested  advice  of  his  minister  North- 
umberland, to  attempt  at  the  close  of  his  life  to  exclude 
her  from  the  succession,  and  to  make  over  the  crown  by 
will  to  the  Lady  Jane  Grey,  an  act  which  was  certainly 
without  any  shadow  of  legal  force.  [Edward  VI.]  Although 
Lady  Jane  however  was  actually  proclaimed,  scarcely  any 
resistance  was  made  to  the  accession  of  Mary,  the  com- 
mencement of  whose  reign  accordingly  is  dat^  from  the 
6lh  of  July,  1553,  the  day  of  her  brother's  death.  [Grey, 
Lady  Jane.] 

Mary  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  when  she  pro> 
ceeded  to  re-establish  the  antient  religion.  In  the  course 
of  the  month  of  August,  Bonner,  Gardmer,  and  three  other 
bishops,  who  had  been  deposed  for  nonconformity  in  the 
late  reign,  were  restored  to  their  sees,  and  the  mass  began 
again  to  be  celebrated  in  many  churches.  In  the  following 
month  archbishop  Cranmer  and  bishop  Latimer  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower;  and  in  November  the  parliament 
passed  an  act  repealing  all  the  acts,  nine  in  number,  re- 
lating to  religion,  that  had  been  passed  in  the  late  reign, 
and  replacing  the  church  in  the  same  position  in  which  it  had 
stood  at  the  death  of  Henry  VIU.  These  measures,  and 
the  other  indications  given  by  the  court  of  a  determination 
to  be  completely  reconciled  with  Rome,  were  followed  by 
the  insurrection,  commonly  known  as  that  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyatt,  its  principal  leader,  which  broke  out  in  the  end  of 
January,  1554,  but  was  in  a  few  days  effectually  put  down ; 
its  suppression  being  signalised  by  the  executions  of  the  un- 
fortunate Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband  the  Lord  Guild- 
ford Dudley,  of  her  father  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  finally,  of 
Wyatt  himself. 

On  the  25th  of  July,  Mary  was  married  in  the  cathedral 
church  of  Winchester  to  the  prince  of  Spain,  afterwards 
Philip  U.,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. ;  and  the  re- 
union with  Rome  was  speedily  completed  by  a  parliament 
which  assembled  in  the  beginning  of  November,  and  which 
passed  acts  repealing  the  attainder  of  cardinal  Pole,  who 
inunediately  after  arrived  in  England  with  the  dignity  of 
papal  legate,  restoring  the  authority  of  the  pope,  repealing 
all  laws  made  against  the  see  of  Home  since  the  20th  of 
Henry  VIII.,  reviving  the  antient  statutes  against  heresy, 
and  in  short  re-establishing  the  whole  national  system  of 
religious  policy  as  it  had  existed  previous  to  the  first  innova- 
tions made  by  Henry  VHI.  By  one  of  the  acts  of  this  ses- 
sion of  parliament  also  Philip  was  authorised  to  take  the 
title  of  king  of  England  during  the  c^ueen's  life.  All  these 
acts  appear  to  have  been  passed  with  scarcely  any  debate 
or  opposition  in  either  house,  except  occasionally  upoa 
mere  points  of  detail  and  form. 

The  remainder  of  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Mary  is  occu- 
pied chiefly  with  the  sanguinary  persecutions  of  the  adhe- 
renU  to  the  reformed  doctrines.  The  Protestant  writers 
reckon  that  about  two  hundred  and  eighty  victims  perish^ 
at  the  stake,  fVom  the  4th  of  February,  1555,  on  which  day 
John  Rogers  was  burnt  at  Smithfleld,  to  the  10th  of  No- 
vember, 1558,  when  the  last  autrhda/e  of  the  reign  took 
place  by  the  execution  in  the  same  manner  of  three  men 
and  two  women  at  Colchester.  Dr.  Lingard  admits  that 
after  expunging  from  the  Protestant  lists '  the  names  of  all 
who  were  condemned  as  felons  or  traitors,  or  who  died 
peaceably  in  their  beds,  or  who  survived  the  publication  of 
their  martyrdom,  or  who  would  for  their  heterodoxy  have 
been  sent  to  the  stake  by  the  reformed  prelates  themselves^ 
had  they  been  in  possession  of  the  power,'  aild  making 
every  other  reasonable  aUowMice.  |  wm^tiH  ^  ^W4^  that 
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in  the  space  of  four  yean  almost  two  hundred  persons  pe- 
rished in  the  flames  for  religious  opinion.'  Among  the 
most  distinguished  sufferers  were  Hooper  hishop  of  Glou- 
cester, Feitar  of  St  David's,  Latimer  of  Worcester,  Ridley 
of  London,  and  Cranmer  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Gar- 
diner, bishop  of  Winchester  and  lord  chancellor,  was  Mary's 
chief  minister  till  his  death  in  November,  1535.  after  which 
the  direction  of  affairs  fell  mostly  into  the  hands  of  cardinal 
Pole,  who  after  Cranmer's  deposition  was  made  archbishop  of 
Canterbury ;  but  the  notorious  Bonner,  Ridley*s  successor 
in  the  see  of  London,  has  the  credit  of  having  been  the 
principal  instigator  of  these  atrocities,  which,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, so  fkr  from  contributing  to  put  down  the  reformed 
doctrines,  appear  to  have  had  a  greater  effect  in  disgusting 
the  nation  with  the  restored  church  than  all  other  causes 
together. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  new  opinions  in  religion  were 
thus  attempted  to  be  extinguished  by  committing  the 
bodies  of  those  who  believed  in  them  to  the  flames,  the 
queen  gave  a  further  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  her  own  faith 
bv  restoring  to  the  church  the  tenths  and  first-fruits,  with 
all  the  rectories,  glebe-lands,  and  tithes  that  had  been  an- 
nexed to  the  crown  in  the  times- of  her  father  and  brother. 
She  also  re  established  several  of  the  old  religious  houses, 
and  endowed  them  as  liberally  as  her  means  enabled  her. 

Tired  both  of  the  country  and  of  his  wife,  Philip  left 
England,  in  the  beginning  of  September,  1555,  and  con- 
tinued absent  for  about  a  year  and  a  half.  The  bond 
however  by  which  this  marriage  attached  the  English  court 
to  Spain  and  the  Empire  remained  the  same  as  ever ;  and 
when,  after  a  short  cessation  of  hostilities,  war  recommenced 
in  the  spring  of  1557  between  Spain  and  France,  Mary  was 
prevailed  upon  to  join  the  former  against  the  latter  power. 
The  principal  consequence  of  this  step,  in  so  far  as  this 
country  was  concerned,  was  the  loss  of  the  only  remaining 
English  continental  possession,  the  town  and  territory  of 
Calais,  which  surrendered  to  the  duke  of  Guise,  in  January, 
1558,  after  a  siege  of  a  few  days.  This  event,  which  was 
regarded  as  a  national  disgrace  worse  than  any  mere  loss, 
excited  the  bitterest  feelings  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
policy  of  the  court ;  and  Mary  herself  is  said  never  to  have 
recovered  from  the  blow.  Some  ineffectual  efforts  were 
made  to  retaliate  upon  France  by  force  of  arms ;  but  at  last 
negotiations  for  a  peace  between  the  three  belligerent 
powers  were  opened  at  Cambray,  in  the  midst  of  which 
queen  Mary  died,  worn  out  with  bodily  and  mental  suffer- 
ing, on  the  17th  of  November,  1558,  in  the  forty-third  year 
of  ner  a^  and  the -sixth  of  her  reign.  She  is  affirmed  to 
have  said  on  her  deathbed,  that  if  her  breast  should  be 
opened  after  her  decease,  Calais  would  be  found  to  be  written 
on  her  heart.  Mary  left  no  issue,  and  was  succeeded  on  the 
throne  by  her  half-sister  Elizabeth.    [Elizabeth.] 

MARY  STUART,  queen  of  Scotland,  was  bom  on  the 
7th  of  December,  1542.  She  was  the  third  child  of  king 
James  V.  of  Scotland,  by  his  wife  Mary  of  Lorraine, 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  who  had  previously  borne 
her  husband  two  sons,  both  of  whom  died  in  infancy.  A 
report  prevailed  that  Mary  too  was  not  likely  to  live ;  but 
being  unswaddled  by  her  nurse  at  the  desire  of  her  aoxious 
mother,  in  presence  of  the  English  ambassador,  the  latter 
wrote  to  his  court  that  she  was  as  goodly  a  child  as  he  had 
seen  of  her  age.  At  the  time  of  her  birth  her  father  lay  sick 
in  the  palace  of  Falkland ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days 
after  be  expired,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty,  his  death  being 
hastened  by  distress  of  mind  occasion^  by  the  defeats 
which  bis  nobles  had  sustained  at  Fala  and  Sol  way  Moss. 
James  was  naturally  a  person  of  considerable  energy  and 
vigour  both  of  mind  and  body,  but  previous  to  his  death  he 
fell  into  a  state  of  listlessness  and  despondency,  and  after  his 
decease  it  was  found  that  he.had  made  no  provision  for  the 
care  of  the  inftnt  princess,  or  for  the  administration  of  the 
government.  The  ambitious  Beatoun  seized  this  opportu- 
nity, and  producing  a  testament  which  he  pretended  was 
that  of  the  late  lung,  immediately  assumed  the  office  and 
title  of  regent  The  fraud  was  soon  discovered;  but  by 
the  haste  and  imprudence  of  the  regent  Arran  and  Henry 
VIII.  of  England,  who  wished  a  marriage  agreed  to  between 
his  son  and  the  young  queen,  Beatoun  regained  his  influence 
in  the  country;  and  on  the  9th  of  September,  1543,  Mary 
was  crowned  by  the  archbishop,  who  was  also  immediately 
afterwards  appointed  lord  high  chancellor  of  the  kingdom. 
He  had  even  the  address  to  win  over  the  regent  Arran  to 
liit views,  both  political  and  religious;  and  thus  the  Freneh 


or  Roman  Catholic  party  obtamed  the  atc«odaii«y.  Tht  yg 
two  years  of  Mary's  life  were  spent  at  Linliih^v. .:   ^ 
royal  palace  of  which  she  was  bom ;  sh«  wa*  iIm  d  n^  r. : 
to  Stirling  castle ;  and  when  the  disputes  of  pare  «  n  •  • 
country  rendered  this  a  somewhat  dangerous  re^alfcrv,  *m 
was  carried  to  Inchmahome,  a  sequestered  iaUn4  a  'to 
lake  of  Monteith,  where  she  remained  about  tvo  xmn.    h 
the  meantime  a  treatv  of  marriage    bad   been  nari^^ 
between  her  and  the  dauphin  Francis ;  «od  in  teras  J  i^ 
treaty  it  was  resolved  she  should  be  sent  mto  ¥n^9  %  W 
educated  at  the  French  court,  until  the  Dupt«k  tmt^  w 
solemnized.    Accordingly  in  the  fif^b  yesr  of  icr  see  ^ 
was  taken  to  Dumbarton,  where  she  was  p«  «ci  bwirf  UW 
French  fleet ;  and  setting  sail  towards  the  eod  of  Ju*i,  IM, 
she  was,  after  a  tempestuous  voyage,  landed  oo  tfat  !«&  ^ 
August  at  Brest,  whence  she  proceeded  by  cmv  ttafo  to 
the  palace  at  St  Germaine-en-Laye.    At  every  town  is  k» 
progress  she  was  received  with  all  the  booonrs  do*  ts  kv 
royal  rank,  and  as  a  mark  of  respect  ^nd  joy  tbt 
were  thrown  open  and  the  prisoners  set  free. 

Soon  after  her  arrival  at  her  destination  Mary  wm 
with  the  French  king*s  own  daughters  in  one  of  ti»  trat 
convents  of  the  kinj^dom,  where  she  tnads  fucb  n^Ml  vs- 
gross  in  the  acquisition  of  the  literature  and  arrriSiptst 
ments  of  the  age,  that  when  visiting  ber  in  the  cod  </  tba 
year  1550.  her  mother,  Mary  of  Guise,  wish  ber  Scortak 
attendants,  burst  into  tears  of  joy.      She  did  not  bawtw 
remain  long  in  this  situation.    Perceiving  the  bent  i/  Iv 
mind  to  the  society  and  occupations  of  a  nonnerr,  vbd 
did  not  accord  with  the  ambitious  projects  taUtXm^ti  If 
her  uncles  of  Lorraine,  they  soon  bfougbt  bv  Is  0» 
court,  which,  as    Robertson    observes*  was   sat  «f  Um 
pohtest  but  most  corrupt  in  Europe.     Here  Msry  became 
the  envy  of  her  sex,  surpassing  the  mosl  acoonfUbtd  b 
the  elegance  and  fluency  of  her  language*  tbe  jnaee  aal 
liveliness  of  her  movements,  and  the  charm  of  ber  wfask 
manner  and  behaviour.  The  youthftil  Ffascia*  to  whom  tbc 
was  betrothed,  and  was  soon  to  be  uniied  in  vedJbrIc,  was 
about  her  own  age,  and  they  had  been  pUymmtea  ihoos  evrly 
years:  there  appears  also tu  htne grown  ua  a  mutual  %flGnr.< 
tion  between  them ;  but  the  dauphin  had  U\t(W  oC  hmt  viva- 
city, and  was  altogether  couskiaxab\y  ber  inferioe  both  m 
mental  endowments  and  personal  appearance.    Tbe  mar> 
riage,  which  took  place  on  the  24th  of  Anrd,  15M,  wm 
celebrated  with  great  pomp;  and  when  tbe  dsopbin«  ukir^ 
a  rin^  from  his  finger,  presented  it  to  tbe  carditis)  Bosirb^s 
archbishop  of  Rouen,  who,  pronouncing  tbe  beaedictiaa» 
placed  it  on  the  finger  of  tbe  lovely  and  jouthlU  IcidcL  lbs 
vaulted  roof  of  the  cathedral   rung  with  tbs  abosts  mai 
congratulations  of  the  assembled  multitude. 

The  solemnities  being  over,  the  married  pair  ivHrad  to 
one  of  their  princely  retreats  for  the  summer ;  bvt  tftal 
season  was  hardly  gone  when,  a  vacancy  ha%iot  ocmned  «o 
the  throne  of  England  by  the  death  of  Queeo  Msrv,  clsia* 
were  put  forth  on  behalf  of  the  queen  of  ScoU  tbrcMi|eJh  Wr 
grandmother,  who  was  eldest  daughter  of  King  Usnrj  VIL 
of  England ;  and  notwithstanding  Elisabeth  had  siMnii^ 
the  throne,  and  was,  like  her  sister  Mary  tbotb  dsa^bMn 
of  King  Henry  VIII.),  queen  both  de  fixto  and  by  dh» 
declaration  of  the  parliament  of  £ngiaod«  }<t  tbs  cJunt 
for  the  Scottish  princess  was  made  and  eaoXmw&d  U  be 
urged  with  ereat  pertinacity  by  her  amWcjoos  mdea  tbe 
princes  of  Lorraine.  On  every  occatba  on  wbicb  tkm 
dauphin  and  dauphinets  appwed  in  pubbc,  Ibey  we 
ostentatiously  greeted  as  the  king  and  queen  oC  Bnglaad ; 
the  EngUsh  arms  were  engrav^  upon  their  ptstoi.  f»> 
broidered  on  their  banners,  and  painted  on  tbev  nnttnre . 
and  Mary*8  own  fkvourite  device  at  tbe  time  ww  tbs  tw* 
crowns  of  France  and  Scotland,  with  the  mcMto  thaiytf 
moratur,  meaning  that  of  England.  Henri  IL  dkd  a 
July,  1 559,  and  in  September  of  the  saae  year  Tnmtm  ess 
solemnly  crowned  at  Kheims.  Mary  was  now  at  tbe  bngk; 
of  her  splendour;  it  was  doomed  bowew  to  be  otth  •< 
short  continuance.  In  June,  1550,  ber  nsotberdMi;  aal 
in  December  of  the  same  year,  her  husband,  wbo  bad 


wasting  away  for  some  months,  expired.  Dy  tba  bttv 
event,  Catheripe  de*  Medici  rose  again  into  mowsi  m  tbs 
French  court,  and  Mary,  who  did  not  relish  : 
where  she  had  been  the  first,  immediately  dcie 
quitting  France  and  returning  to  ber  naii-««  etoatty 
The  queen  of  Enj^land  however  interposed;  and  becsaa 
Mary  would  not  abandon  all  claim  to  the  Enghsb  ^krm^ 
refused, to  grant  hor  a  " 
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piece  of  diseottlrtesy  not  less  perhaps  by  envy  than  by 
jealousy.  Mary  notwithstanding  resolved  to  go,  and  at 
length,  after  repeated  delays,  still  lingering  on  the  soil  where 
fortune  had  smiled  upon  her,  sbe  reached  Calais.  Here 
she  bade  adieu  to  her  attendants,  and  sailed  for  Scotland; 
but  as  long  as  the  French  coast  remained  in  view,  she  con- 
tinued involuntarily  to  exclaim,  *  Farewell,  France !  Fare- 
well, beloved  country !  *  She  landed  at  Leith  on  the  19th 
August,  1561,  in  the  19th  year  of  her  age,  and  after  an 
absence  from  Scotland  of  nearly  13  years.  Sbe  was  now,  in 
the  language  of  Robertson, '  a  stranger  to  her  subjects,  with- 
out  experience,  without  allies,  and  almost  without  a  friend.' 
A  great  change  had  taken  place  in  Scotland  since 
Mary  was  last  in  the  country.  The  Roman  Catholic  reli- 
gion was  then  supreme ;  and  under  the  direction  of  cardinal 
Beatoun  the  Romish  clergy  displayed  a  fierceness  of  into- 
lerance which  seemed  to  aim  at  nothing  short  of  the  utter 
extirpation  of  everv  seed  of  dissent  and  reform.  The  same 
causes  however  which  gave  strength  to  the  ecclesiastics  save 
sU'ength  also,  though  more  slowly,  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people ;  and  at  length,  after  the  repeated  losses  of  Floddon 
and  Fala,  and  Solway  Moss  and  Pinkey, — which,  by  the 
fall  of  nearly  the  whole  lay  nobility  and  leading  men  of  the 
kingdom,  brought  all  classes  within  the  influence  of  public 
events, — the  energies,  physical  and  mental,  of  the  entire 
nation  were  drawn  out,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the 
reformer  Knox  expended  themselves  with  the  furjr  of 
awakened  indignation  upon  the  whole  fabric  of  the  antient 
religion.  The  work  of  destruction-was  just  completed,  and 
the  Presbyterian  government  established  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Roman  Catholic,  when  Mary  returned  to  her  native 
land.  She  knew  little  of  all  this,  and  had  been  taught 
in  France  to  shrink  at  the  avowal  of  Protestant  opinions : 
her  habits  and  sentiments  were  therefore  utterly  at  variance 
with  those  of  her  subjects ;  and,  nurtured  in  the  lap  of  ease, 
she  was  wholly  unprepared  for  the  shock  which  was  inevi- 
tably to  result  from  her  being  thrown  among  them. 

Accordingly  the  very  first  Sunday  after  her  arrival  she 
commanded  a  solemn  mass  to  be  celebrated  in  the  chapel  of 
the  palace ;  and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  an  uproar 
ensued,  the  servants  of  the  chapel  were  insulted  and  abused, 
and  had  not  some  of  the  lav  nobility  of  the  Protestant  party 
inteinoiod,  the  riot  might  have  become  general.  The  next 
Sunday  Knox  had  a  thundering  sermon  against  idolatry,  and 
in  his  discourse  he  took  occasion  to  say  that  a  single  mass 
was,  in  his  estimation,  more  to  be  feared  than  ten  thousand 
armed  men.  Upon  this,  Mary  sent  for  the  reformer,  desir- 
ing to  have  an  interview  with  him.  The  interview  took 
place,  as  well  as  one  or  two  subsequent  ones  from  a  like 
cause ;  but  the  only  result  was  to  exhibit  the  parties  more 
plainly  at  variance  with  each  other.  In  one  oi  these  fruit- 
less conferences  the  young  queen  was  bathed  in  tears 
before  his  stern  rebukes.  Her  youth  however,  her  beauty 
and  accomplishments,  and  her  afiability,  interested  many  in 
her  favour ;  and  as  ^he  had  from  the  first  continued  the 
government  in  the  hands  of  the  Protestants,  the  general 
peace  of  the  country  remained  unbroken. 

A  remarkable  proof  of  the  popular  favour  which  she  had 
won,  appeared  in  the  circumstanoes  attending  her  marriage 
with  Darnley.  Various  proposals  had  been  made  to  her 
ftrom  different  quarters;  but  at  length  she  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  a  foreign  alliance,  and  her  affections  became 
fixed  on  her  cousin  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Darnley,  the  youthful 
heir  of  the  noble  house  of  Lennox,  to  whom  she  was  united 
on  Sunday,  29 ih  July,  1565,  the  ceremony  of  marriage 
being  performed  in  the  chapel  of  Holyrood-house,  accora- 
ing  to  thorites  of  the  Romish  church.  Whether  the  queen 
had  any  right  to  choose  a  husband  without  consent  of  par- 
liament, was  in  that  age,  as  Robertson  observes,  a  matter 
of  some  dispute ;  but  that  she  had  no  right  to  confer  upon 
him,  by  her  private  authority,  the  title  and  dignity  of  king, 
or  by  a  simple  proclamation  invest  him  with  the  character 
of  a  sovereign,  was  beyond  all  doubt :  yet  so  entirely  did  she 
possess  the  favourable  regard  of  the  nation,  that  notwith- 
standing the  clamours  of  the  malecontents,  her  cx>nduct  in 
this  respect  produced  no  symptom  of  general  dissatisfaction. 
The  queen*s  marriage  was  particularly  obnoxious  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  whose  jealous  eye  had  never  been  withdrawn 
from  her  rival.  Knox  also  did  not  look  favourably  on  it. 
Nevertheless  the  current  of  popular  opinion  ran  decidedly 
in  Mary's  favour,  and  it  was  even  remarked  that  the  pros- 
perous situation  of  her  affairs  began  to  work  some  change 
in  favour  of  her  religion. 


This  popularity  however  was  the  result  of  adventifioiU 
circumstances  only.  There  existed  no  real  sympathy  ot 
opinion  between  Mary  and  the  great  body  of  her  people ; 
and  whatever  led  to  the  manifestation  of  her  religious  sen- 
timents dissolved  in  the  same  degree  the  fiiscination  which 
her  other  qualities  had  created.  It  is  in  this  way  we  may 
account  for  the  assistance  given  to  Darnley  in  the  assas- 
sination of  Rizzio— an  attendant  on  Mary,  who  seems  to 
have  come  in  place  of  Chatelard.  The  latter  was  a  French 
poet  who  sailed  in  Mary's  retinue  when  she  came  over 
irom  the  Continent;  and  having  gained  the  queen's  atten- 
tion by  his  poetical  effusions,  he  proceeded,  in  the  indul- 
gence of  a  foolish  attachment  for  her,  to  a  boldness  and 
audacity  of  behaviour  which  demanded  at  last  the  inter- 
position of  the  law,  and  he  was  condemned  and  executed. 
Rizzio,  a  Piedmontese  by  birth,  came  to  Edinburgh  in  the 
train  of  the  ambassador  from  Savoy,  a  year  or  so  before 
Chatelard's  execution.  He  was  skilled  in  music,  had  a 
polished  and  ready  wit,  and,  like  Chatelard,  wrote  witH 
ease  in  French  and  Italian.  His  first  employment  at  court 
was  in  his  character  of  a  musician ;  but  Mary  soon  advanced* 
him  to  be  her  French  secretary ;  and  in  this  situation  he* 
was  conceived  to  possess  an  influence  over  the  queen  which 
was  equally  hateful  to  Darnley  and  the  Reformers,  though 
on  very  different  grounds.  Both  therefore  concurred  in 
his  destruction,  and  he  was  assassinated  accordingly.  Darn- 
ley afterwards  disclaimed  all  concern  in  the  conspiracy; 
but  it  was  plain  the  queen  did  not  believe  and  could  not 
forgive  him;  and  having  but  few  qualities  to  secure  her 
regard,  her  growing  contemnt  of  him  terminated  in  disgust. 
In  the  mean  time  the  well-known  earl  of  Both  well  was 
rapidly  advancing  in  the  queen's  favour,  and  at  length  na 
business  was  concluded,  no  grace  bestowed,  without  his 
assent  and  participation,  li^anwhile  also  Mary  bore  k 
son  to  Darnley ;  and  after  great  preparations  for  the  event, 
the  baptism  of  the  young  prince  was  performed  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Komish  church.  Damlev  himself  was 
soon  after  seized  with  the  smallpox,  or  some  dangerous  dis- 
temper, the  nature  and  cause  of  which  are  not  very  clear. 
He  was  at  Glasgow  when  he  was  taken  ill,  having  retired 
thither  to  his  father  somewhat  hastily  and  unexpectedly  . 
Mary  was  not  with  him,  nor  did  she  visit  him  for  a  fort- 
night. After  a  short  stay  they  returned  to  Edinburgh 
together,  when  Daniley  was  lodged,  not  in  the  palace  of 
Holyrood,  as  heretofore,  but  in  the  house  of  the  Kirk  of 
Field,  a  mansion  standing  by  itself  in  an  open  and  solitary- 
part  of  the  town.  Ten  days  after,  the  house  was  blown  upr 
by  gunpowder,  and  Darnley  and  his  servants  buried  in  the 
ruins.  Whether  Mary  knew  of  the  intended  murder  is  not 
certain,  and  different  views  of  the  circumstances  have  been 
taken  by  different  historians.  The  author  of  the  horrid  deed 
was  Bothwell,  and  the  public  voice  was  unanimous  in  his 
reprobation.  Bothwell  was  brought  before  the  privy-council 
for  the  crime ;  but  in  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  the 
notice,  Lennox,  his  accuser,  did  not  aj>pear.  The  trial 
nevertheless  proceeded,  or  rather  the  verdict  and  sentence ; 
for,  without  a  single  witness  being  examined,  Bothwell  was 
acquitted.  He  was  upon  this  not  only  continued  in  all  his 
influence  and  employments,  but  he  actually  attained  the 
great  end  which  he  had  in  view  by  the  perpetration  of  the 
foul  act  This  was  no  other  than  to  marry  the  <|ueen  her- 
self, which  he  did  in  three  months  after;  havmg  in  the 
interval  met  the  queen,  and  carried  her  off  a  prisoner  to  his 
castle  of  Dunbar,  and  also  raised  a  process  of  divorce  against 
the  lady  Bothwell,  his  wife,  on  the  ground  of  consanguinity, 
and  got  a  decree  in  the  cause  just  nine  days  before  the 
marriage.  Before  the  marriage,  also,  Mary  created  Both- 
well  duke  of  Orkney ;  and  the  marriage  itself  was  solem- 
nized at  Holyrood-house  by  Adam  Bothwell,  bishop  of 
Orkney,  acconiing  to  the  forms  both  of  the  Romish  and 
Protestant  religions.    [Bothwell.] 

Public  indignation  could  no  longer  be  restrained.  The 
nobles  rose  against  Bothwell  and  Mary,  who  fled  before 
an  armed  and  indignant  people  from  fortress  to  fortress. 
At  length,  after  they  had  collected  some  followers,  a  pitched 
battle  near  Carbery  Hill  was  about  to  ensue,  when  Mary 
abandoned  Bothwell,  and  threw  herself  on  the  mercy  of  her 
subjects.  They  conducted  her  first  to  Edinburgh,  and 
thence  to  the  castle  of*Lochleven,  where,  as  she  still  per- 
sisted to  regard  Bothwell  as  her  husband,  it  was  determined 
she  should  at  once  abdicate  in  favour  of  the  prince  her  son 
James  Instruments  of  abdication  to  that  effect  were 
accordingly  prepared,  and  she  was  at  last  constrainea  to 
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affix  her  signature  to  tbem;  upon  which  the  prince  was 
solemnly  crowned  at  Stirling,  29th  July,  1567,  when  little 
more  than  a  year  old.  Mary  continued  a  prisoner  at  Loch- 
level! ;  but  by  the  aid  of  friends,  in  less  than  twelve  months 
she  effected  her  escape,  and  collected  a  considerable 
army.  The  battle  of  Lansside  ensued,  where  she  was  com- 
pletely routed ;  upon  which  she  fled  towards  Galloway,  and 
thence  passed  into  England,  hoping  to  secure  the  favour  of 
Elizabeth.  In  this  however  she  was  mistaken.  Elizabeth 
refused  her  an  audience,  but  declared  her  readiness  to  act 
as  umpire  between  her  and  her  subjects.  Mary  would  not 
yield  to  this,  or  consent  to  be  regarded  in  any  other  light 
than  as  queen  of  Scotland.  The  conseauence  was,  that 
being  now  in  the  hands  of  her  great  rival.  Elizabeth  con- 
trived to  detain  her  a  captive  in  her  dominions  till  the 
end  of  the  year  1586, — ^a  period  of  about  nineteen  years, — 
when  she  was  accused  of  being  accessary  to  Babmgton's 
conspiracy  against  the  queen  of  England.  To  try  this 
accusation  a  commission  was  appointed  by  Elizabeth,  but 
Marv  refused  to  acknowledge  its  jurisdiction.  'I  came  into 
the  kingdom,'  she  said,  'an  independent  sovereign,  to  im- 
plore the  queen's  assistance,  not  to  subject  myself  to  her 
authority.  Nor  is  my  spirit  so  broken  by  past  misfortunes, 
or  so  intimidated  by  present  dangers,  as  to  stoop  to  any- 
thing unbecomine  a  crowned  head,  or  tliat  will  disgrace  the 
ancestors  from  whom  1  am  descended,  or  the  son  to  whom 
I  leave  my  throne.  If  I  must  be  tried,  princes  alone  can 
try  me :  they  are  my  peers ;  and  the  queen  of  England's 
subjects,  however  noble,  are  of  a  rank  inferior  to  mine. 
Ever  since  my  arrival  in  this  kinffdom  I  have  been  confined 
as  a  prisoner.  Its  laws  never  afforded  me  protection :  let 
them  not  be  perverted  now,  to  take  away  my  life.'  Deluded 
however  by  the  pretext  that  she  would  thus  vindicate  her 
character,  Mary  consented  to  be  tried.  The  commission 
accordingly  proceeded :  Mary  was  condemned,  and,  on 
Wednesday  the  8th  of  February,  1587,  beheaded  at  Fother- 
ingay  castle,  in  the  45th  year  of  her  age.  When  about 
to  enter  the  great  hall  which  was  prepared  for  her  exe- 
cution, she  was  allowed  to  stop  and  take  farewell  of 
the  master  of  her  household.  Sir  Andrew  Melville,  whom 
her  keepers  had  not  suffered  to  come  into  her  presence 
for  some  weeks  before.  Melville  kissed  her  hand,  and 
kneeling  down  before  her  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  declared 
tliis  was  the  heaviest  hour  of  his  life.  '  Not  so  to  me,' 
said  Mary :  '  I  now  feel,  my  good  Melville,  that  all  this 
world  is  vanity.  When  you  speak  of  me  hereafter,  say  that 
I  died  Hrm  in  my  faith,  willing  to  forgive  my  enemies,  con- 
scious that  I  never  disgraced  mv  native  country,  and  re- 
joicing in  the  thought  that  I  bad  always  been  true  to  France, 
the  land  of  my  happiest  years.  TeU  my  son — ,*  and  here 
she  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  overcome  by  her  feelings 
when  she  thoi]ght  of  her  only  child,  the  son  of  whom  she 
had  been  so  proud  in  his  infancy,  and  whom  she  still  loved 
notwithstanding  his  coldness  and  ingratitude, — *Tell  my 
son,  I  thought  of  him  in  my  last  moments,  and  that  I  said  I 
never  yield^,  by  word  or  deed,  to  aught  that  might  lead  to 
his  prejudice:  tell  him  to  remember  his  unfortunate  parent; 
and  may  he  be  a  thousand  times  more  happy  and  prosperous 
than  she  ever  was.'  [Elizabeth  ;  James  I.  of  England.] 
She  died  professing  the  religion  in  which  she  baa  been 
brought  up,  and  to  her  adherence  to  which  many  of  her 
miseries  may  be  traced. 

For  further  particulars  concerning  Mary,  and  the  love- 
letters,  &c.  which  she  is  said  to  have  written  to  Bothwell, 
we  must  refer  to  the  writers  who  have  minutely  discussed 
the  events  of  Mary's  life.  These  writers  are  not  few  in 
number,  from  the  time  of  Buchanan  and  Knox  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Lesley,  bishop  of  Ross,  on  the  other,  down  to  the 
present  day,  when  Mr.  Ty tier's  '  History  of  Scotland '  is  in 
course  of  issuing  from  the  press.  We  may  notire  however 
J  ebb's  works  on  the  subject,  Anderson  s  '  Collections,' 
Goodall's  '  Examination,'  Tytler's  *  Enquiry,^  Whituker, 
Laing,  and  Chalmers,  and  the  'Life  of  Mary,'  by  Henry 
Glass^ford  Bell,  which  forms  vol.  24  of  Constable^s  *  Mis- 
cellany.' 
MARY,  vrife  of  William  III.  fWiLLiAii  III.] 
MARYBOROUGH.  [Qibews  County.] 
MARYLAND,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  Ame- 
rica, lies  between  38**  3'  and  31***  42'  N.  lat.  and  75**  lO'  and 
79^  25'  W.  long.  It  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  Chesa- 
peake Bay  and  the  Susquehanna  river.  That  portion  which 
IS  east  of  the  bay  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Virginia  for  1 5 
Boul«  I  on  the  east  by  the  Atlaotio  Ocean*  which  washes  its 


shores  for  35  miles ;  and  by  the  state  of  Delawara,  w^wk 
extends  36  miles  along  its  northern  and  91  miles  ftioov  •!• 
eastern  boundary.  Pennsylvania  forms  the  whole  nofiorfr* 
boundary  of  this  state,  for  2U0  miles,  along  the  parallel  «■! 
39^  42'.  The  western  portion  of  Maryland  is  dividc-d  frua. 
Virginia  by  a  straight  line  running  north  and  south  f*t 
about  36  miles,  whfch  constitutes  the  western  boundary -Lr« 
of  Marvland.  On  the  south,  where  it  also  borders  on  V  r- 
ginia,  the  Potomac  river,  with  its  numerous  wiudin^a  an  I 
tar^c  Qstuarv,  forms  the  boundary-line  for  320  miles.  Tb« 
surface  is  calculated  to  be  10,000  souare  miles,  or  socoewhai 
less  than  double  the  area  of  Yorkshire. 

Surface  and  Sot/.— The  country  east  of  Chesapeake  Baf 
has  a  level  surface  as  far  north  as  Chester  Bay,  vlurfe  it 
begins  to  be  undulating,  and  towards  the  boundary  of  Ptsan- 
sylvania  isolated  hills  make  their  appearance.  The  soiil  i«  ^v- 
nerally  thin  and  sandy,  but  tolerably  well  cultivated.  Akne 
the  shores  both  of  the  Atlantic  and  Chesapeake  Bay  iii«r»b> 
tracts  of  some  extent  occur.  The  largest  is  the  CyjpnLt 
Swamp,  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Sinepuxent  Bay.  a 
shallow  arm  of  the  sea,  separated  from  the  ocean  by  a  radj^ 
of  low  sand-hills,  which  however  are  intersected  by  *omc 
channcls  which  form  a  communication  between  the  bay  auA 
the  ocean.  Cvpress  Swamp  partly  belongs  to  Delawai«,  and 
is  wooded.  Along  the  eastern  side  of  Chesapeake  Ba% 
several  indentations  occur,  forming  harbours  for  veaauls  <if 
moderate  size,  as  Pocomoke  Bay,  Fishing  Bay,  Cboptank 
Bay,  and  Chester  Bay.  There  are  also  several  ialanaa  be- 
longing to  Maryland  in  Chesapeake  Bay,  of  which  ihe 
largest  is  Kent  Island. 

The  country  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Chesapeake  Bay  %% 
of  the  same  description,  but  rather  less  fertile,  its  surfbca 
being  mostly  composed  of  a  quartsose  aapd,  without  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  clay  to  render  it  productive.  But  there 
are  some  productive  tracts  of  considerable  extent,  aa  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Annapolis.  North  of  the  river  PatapMx# 
the  country  along  the  Chesapeake  Bay  is  undulating,  and 
possessed  of  a  greater  degree  of  natural  lertiUty.  About 
twenty  miles  from  the  shore  the  country  ri^es  into  bills, 
which  extend  westward  to  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ritlg^  a 
part  of  the  Appalachian  range,  a  distance  of  abuuV  forty 
miles.  In  this  hilly  tract  the  fortilay  of  Vhe  soil  varioa 
creatly ;  the  extremes  of  fertiUty  and  sterility  ate  frequently 
found  in  a  very  limited  space.  The  countrv  west  of  77^  3i>' 
W.  long,  is  mountainous,  being  traversed  from  south  to 
north  by  six  or  seven  of  the  ranges  which  compose  the 
Appalachian  system.  The  valleys  which  are  enclosed  by 
these  ridges  are  gonerallv  wide  and  fertile ;  th^  are  froca 
500  to  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ran^^ta 
themselves  are  rather  narrow*  but  they  rise  to  an  olevatioa 
of  from  2000  to  2500  feet. 

Hirers. — The  Potomac  rises  within  the  Appabchian 
Mountains,  with  two  branches :  the  northern  bnuicli  rise* 
in  39''  12'  N.  lat,  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Backbone 
Range,  and  runs  in  a  valley  in  a  north-eastern  direction 
thirty  miles,  when  it  suddenly  turns  south-east,  and  breaks 
through  two  chains  of  mountains  in  about  ten  miles  of  its 
course ;  it  then  runs  again  north-east  to  Cumberland*  and 
has  a  course  of  twenty  miles  in  a  valley;  iWdecttng 
again  to  the  south-east,  it  traverses  a  mountain  range,  awj 
twenty  miles  below  Cumberland  it  is  joined  bv  the  Suvili 
Branch,  which  rises  in  the  centre  of  Vurginia.  about  J^''  2^' 
N.  lat,  and  runs  north-east  for  about  lOH  miles  in  a  valWy 
enclosed  between  the  Alleghany  and  Kittatinny  chains. 
before  it  unites  with  the  northern  branch.  Alter  this 
junction  the  Potomac  continues  to  flow  in  an  eastern  dino 
tion  through  mountain  ranges  with  great  rapidity,  until 
it  turns  south-east,  and  before  it  breaks  through  toe  Blue 
Ridge,  the  most  eastern  chain  of  tlie  Appalachian  system* 
I  i»  joined  from  the  south  by  the  Shenandoah,  the  larmt 
of  its  affluents,  which  rises  in  Virgiuia,  near  ^*  N.  Fat. 
and  flows  over  limestone  rocks,  in  a  wide  and  fertile  volWy 
between  the  Kittatinny  and  Blue  Ridge,  for  aboat  134 
miles.  The  united  stream  passes  through  the  Blue  Bid^ 
at  Harper's  Ferry,  bv  a  ^p  which  has  ^l  the  appearaix* 
of  being  the  effect  of  a  violent  disruption  in  the  continuity 
of  the  mountain-chain.  The  river  now  enters  the  plaio 
country,  through  which  it  flows  in  a  south-east  dueetiua, 
with  rather  a  rapid  course:  the  last  falls  occur  i  lev 
miles  above  Oeorgetomi,  to  which  place  the  tide  asceoda 
Below  the  head  of  tide-water  the  Potomac  booomea  a  deep 
and  wide  river,  and,  passing  Washington  and  Alexaadns* 
it  haa  &  general  east-south-east  oousm  to  Um     ' 
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Bay,  which  it  enters  in  30**  N.  lat.  At  the  fells  above 
Georgetown  it  is  ten  feet  deep,  and  at  Alexandria  three 
fathoms ;  so  that  vessels  of  any  burden  can  ascend  to  the 
latter  place,  and  large  vessels  as  far  as  Washington  navy- 
yard.  The  whole  course  of  the  river  exceeds  320  miles : 
iarse  boau  ascend  it  50  or  60  miles  above  Harpers  Ferry, 
and  smaller  ones  much  higher. 

The  Patuxent,  the  second  largest  river,  nses  on  the  east- 
ern border  of  the  hilly  country,  in  39**  20'  N.  lat.  Its  general 
course  varies  between  south-east  and  south,  and  it  Hows 
about  100  miles;  towards  its  mouth  it  becomes  a  bay,  from 
two  to  three  miles  wide.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  250  tons 
to  Nottingham,  forty-six  miles  from  its  outlet,  and  boats 
ascend  fourteen  miles  higher,  to  Queen  Anne's  Town. 

The  Patapsco  forms  the  harbour  of  Baltimore.  This  river 
likewise  rises  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  hilly  region, 
north-west  of  the  source  of  the  Patuxent ;  after  a  course 
of  about  thirty  miles  in  an  east-south-east  direction,  it  falls 
ovex  a  ledge  of  rocks,  and  before  it  enters  Chesapeake  Bay 
it  widens  into  an  sstuary  ten  or  twelve  mtles  in  length. 
Vessels  of  600  tons  can  sail  to  Fell's  Point,  the  lower  har- 
bour of  Baltimore,  and  boats  may  ascend  to  Elkridge  Land- 
ing, eight  miles  above  Baltimore. 

The  Susquehanna  river  traverses  the  northern  part  of 
Maryland  for  fifteen  miles,  before  it  falls  into  Chesapeake 
Bay. 

Climate. — ^The  climate  is  rather  mild  in  the  level  part  of 
the  country,  but  the  winter  is  severe  enough  to  block  up 
the  harbour  of  Baltimore  with  ice  ibr  some  weeks.  In  this 
town  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is  from  9"*  to  92° ;  the 
mean  annual  temperature  exceeds  53^  being  about  three  de- 
grees higher  than  that  of  London.  In  the  level  and  hilly  dis- 
tricts the  summer-heat  is  modified  by  sea-breezes ;  but  in  the 
valleys  between  the  mountains  it  is  frequently  insupport- 
able. These  valleys  experience  very  severe  winters,  being 
from  500  to  800  feet  above  the  sea-level.  The  prevailing 
winds  blow  from  north-west  and  south-east.  Rain  is  rather 
abundant,  the  mean  annual  fall  amounting  to  about  forty 
inches,  and  it  occurs  nearly  in  equal  proportions  throughout 
the  year.    Drought  is  rare. 

Productions, — ^Wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  tobacco  are 
chictly  cultivated;  and  rye,  oats,  and  barley  less  exten- 
sively. Vegetables  of  various  kinds  are  abundant.  The 
common  fruits  of  England,  as  apples,  pears,  plums,  and 
peaches,  succeed  in  most  places,  and  are  of  good  quality. 
Hemp  and  Hax  are  raised  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
upper  valleys.  The  whole  country  was  originally  covered 
with  a  dense  forest,  of  which  a  considerable  part  still 
remains,  composed  of  a  great  variety  of  trees,  especially 
oak,  hickory,  ash,  walnut,  pine,  and  the  tulip- tree.  Along 
the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  adjacent  swamps  a  wild 
grape  grows,  the  fruit  of  which  yields  a  pleasant  wine. 

The  common  domestic  animals  succeeawell  in  Maryland. 
The  wild  animals  have  nearly  disappeared  fi:om  the  nlains, 
but  in  the  forests  on  the  mountains  wolves,  bears,  and  deer 
are  still  found.  The  wild  turkey  is  still  seen  in  the  western 
districts.  The  land-tortoise  is  also  common.  Fish  is  abun- 
dant, especially  in  the  Potomac. 

The  principal  minerals  are  coal  and  limestone.  Coal 
does  not  occur  to  the  eastward  of  Cumberland,  but  west  of 
that  town  it  is  abundant.  It  is  found  in  beds  which  vary 
in  thickness  from  one  inch  to  several  inches,  and  sometimes 
ton  feet.  Limestone  occurs  in  the  whole  range  of  the 
mountains,  and  is  used  for  different  purposes ;  sometimes 
it  supplies  a  good  buUding-marblc.  Iron-ore  is  met  with  in 
several  places,  and  there  are  also  indications  of  copper  and 
lead. 

Inhabitants.— The  native  tribes  have  long  since  disap- 
peared in  Maryland.  The  present  population  consists  of 
whites  and  negroes.  In  1820  it  was  composed  of  260,222 
whites,  39,730  free  people  of  colour,  and  107,398  slaves:  in 
all,  of  407,350  individuals.  In  1830  it  consisted  of  343,320 
free  people,  whites  and  coloured,  and  of  102,880  slaves;  or 
of  446,200  souls.  Since  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the 
United  States  has  ceased,  Maryland  supplies  slaves  for  the 
market  of  the  southern  states. 

Roads  and  Canals, — A  turnpike-road  has  been  made 
across  the  country  from  Baltimore  to  Has;erstown,  and 
thence  to  Cumberland  and  Wheeling  in  Virginia.  The 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  is  to  connect  Georgetown  in 
the  district  of  Columbia  with  Pittsburg  on  the  Ohio,  in 
Pennsylvania.  It  chiefly  follows  the  course  of  the  Potomac, 
and  in  1834  one  hundred  and  ninety  miles  were  completed. 


but  it  had  not  yet  reached  the  coal  region  west  of  Cum- 
berland. The  difHcuUies  in  carrying  the  canal  over  the 
mountain-ridges  suggested  the  construction  of  a  railroa«l, 
which  begins  at  Baltimore,  and  in  1834  was  finished  as  far 
as  Harper's  Ferry ;  it  is  still  in  progress,  but  we  are  not 
informed  how  far  it  has  advanced  westward.  Chesapeake 
Bay  is  united  by  a  canal  to  Delaware  River.  This  canal 
begins  in  Maryland,  on  the  Elk  river,  which  Hows  into  the 
most  north-eastern  comer  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  at  some  dis- 
tance south  of  Elkton,  and  runs  about  sixteen  miles  to  the 
Delaware  river,  where  it  terminates  some  miles  south  of 
Newcastle.  It  is  calculated  for  sloop  navigation,  and  has 
been  more  expensive  than  other  canals,  in  consequence  of 
a  deep  cut  of  about  seventy  feet  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance. A  railroad  connecting  Baltimore  with  York  in 
Pennsylvania  is  in  progress;  when  terminated  it  will  be  76 
miles  long.  A  branch  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  rail- 
road runs  to  Washington  ;  it  is  33  miles  long. 

Political  Division  and  rott?/?*.— Maryland  is  divided  into 
nineteen  counties,  of  which  eight  are  situated  on  the  penin- 
sula between  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  bays.  The  capital 
and  seat  of  government  is  Annapolis  [Annapolis],  but  the 
most  commercial  town  is  Baltiipore.  [Baltimore.]  Other 
places  of  some  in\portance  are,  Fredericktown,  near  the  foot 
of  the  Blue  Ridge,  with  5000  inhabitants  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  the  produce  of  the  country,  it  being  situated  on  the 
turnpike  road  to  Wheeling;  Cumberland  on  the  Potomac, 
in  the  centre  of  the  mountain-region,  has  3000  inhabitants, 
who  carry  on  trade  in  iron,  lead,  and  coal.  In  the  eastern 
districts  the  largest  town  is  Easton,  with  1500  inhabitants 
and  some  commerce.  Chester  and  Snowhill  are  still  less 
important. 

Education. — ^The  institutions  for  the  education  of  the 
higher  classes  are  rather  numerous.  As  to  those  in  Balti- 
more, see  Baltimore,  vol.  iii.,  p.  340.  There  are  also  St. 
John's  College  at  Annapolis,  and  Mount  St.  Mary's  College 
in  Frederick  county.  The  schools  for  the  lower  classes  are 
also  numerous,  and  the  State  has  granted  considerable 
sums  for  their  support. 

Manufactures  are  rather  numerous,  but  chiefly  concen- 
trated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baltimore.  The  principal 
articles  made  are  iron  utensils,  woollen  and  cotton  goods, 
hats,  paper,  ropes,  leather,  sugar,  and  tobacco.  Vessels  are 
built  at  Baltimore  and  Annapolis. 

Commerce, — The  maritime  commerce  is  almost  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Baltimore,  Annapolis  and 
Easton  having  only  a  small  portion  of  it.  The  exports  con- 
sist of  flour,  wheat,  rye,  and  Indian  corn,  flax-seed  and  flax- 
seed oil,  salt  beef  and  pork,  butter,  ho^*s  lard,  whiskey, 
lumber,  and  a  considerable  quantity  ol  tobacco,  which  is 
greatly  esteemed  in  the  European  market.  The  imports 
are  colonial  merchandise  firom  the  West  Indies,  wines  and 
spirituous  liquors,  tea  and  spices,  hardware  and  some  other 
manufactured  goods.  The  value  of  the  imports  from  1st 
of  October,  1832,  to  the  30th  of  September,  1833,  amounted 
to  5,437,057  dollars,  and  the  exports  to  4,062,467.  This 
commerce  employed  156,323  tons  of  shipping,  of  which 
83,643  entered  the  ports,  and  72,680  cleared  out.  Two- 
thirds  of  this  amount  of  shipping  belonged  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  remainder  were  foreign  vessels.  The  shin- 
ping  of  Maryland  is  more  than  80,000  tons,  of  which  nearly 
50,000  belong  to  Baltimore. 

//t>/ory.~Mary1and  was  first  settled  as  a  place  of  refuge 
for  the  persecuted  Roman  Catholics  of  England  by  Lord  Bal- 
timore ^Balti  mors.  Lord]  in  1634,  when  200  Roman  Catho- 
lics established  themselves  at  St.  Mary's,  and  the  country 
received  the  name  of  Maryland  from  Henrietta  Maria,  the 
wife  of  Charles  I.  The  numbers  of  settlers  soon  increased,  not 
only  by  emigration  from  England,  but  also  by  the  addition  of 
non-conformists  from  New  England  and  Virginia.  During 
the  commonwealth  the  oppression  of  the  Catholics  retarded 
the  growth  of  Maryland,  tnough  it  enjoyed  a  more  liberal  con- 
stitution than  the  other  colonies.  In  1699  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  fixed  at  Annapolis,  where  it  has  ever  since  remained. 
The  constitution  of  the  state  was  adopted  in  1776,  and  has 
since  been  of^en  amended.  The  legislative  body  consists  oi 
two  assemblies,  a  senate  and  house  of  delegates.  The 
members  of  the  senate,  fifteen  in  number,  are  chosen  by  forty 
electors.  These  electors,  who  are  two  for  each  county,  and 
one  for  each  of  the  cities  of  Annapolis  and  Baltimore, 
are  chosen  by  the  citizens,  and  elect  the  senators  by  ballot 
out  of  their  own  body,  or  from  the  mabs  of  citizens.  The 
senators  serve  for  five  years.    The  members  of  the  house  of 
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delegates  are  annually  chosen  by  all  the  citizens,  four  for 
each  county,  and  two  Lr  each  of  the  cities  of  Annapolis  and 
Baltimore.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor 
and  council,  consisting  of  five  members,  who  are  elected 
annually  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  two  legislative  bodies. 
Maryland  sends  two  senators  and  eight  representatives  to 
congn3f^ 

(Darby's  View  of  the  United  States;  Warden's -4ceotin/ 
qfthe  United  States  qf  North  America  ;  KeAiing*^  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Source  qf  St.  Peter's  River  ;  Pitkin's  Statistical 
View  of  the  Commerce  qf  the  United  States  of  America,) 

MARYLEBONE.    [London.] 

M  ARY  PORT.    [Cumberland.] 

MASA'CCIO,  called  MASO  DA  SAN  GIOVANNI, 
one  of  the  earliest  painters  of  the  Florentine  school,  was 
bom  at  San  Giovanni  in  Val  d'Amo,  in  the  year  1401,  and 
died  in  1443.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Masolino  da  Panicali, 
to  whom  he  proved  as  much  superior  as  his  master  was  to 
all  his  contemporaries.  He  had  great  readiness  of  inven- 
tion, with  unusual  truth  and  elegance  of  design.  He  made 
nature  his  constant  study ;  and  he  gave  in  his  works  examples 
of  that  beauty  which  arises  from  a  judicious  and  pleasing 
choice  of  attitudes,  accompanied  with  spirit,  boldness,  and 
relief.  He  was  the  first  who  studied  to  give  more  dignity 
to  his  draperies,  by  designing  them  with  greater  breadth  and 
fulness,  and  omitting  the  multitude  of  small  folds.  He  was 
also  the  first  who  endeavoured  to  adapt  the  colour  of  his 
draperies  to  the  tints  of  his  carnations,  so  that  they  might 
harmonise  with  each  other. 

He  was  remarkably  well  skilled  in  perspective,  which  he 
was  taught  by  P.  Bninelleschi.  His  works  procured  him 
great  reputation,  but  excited  the  envy  of  his  competitors. 
He  died,  to  the  regret  of  all  lovers  of  the  art,  not  without 
strong  suspicions  of  havinp^  been  poisoned.  Fuseli  says  of 
him — '  Masaccio  was  a  genius,  and  the  head  of  an  epoch  in 
the  art  He  may  be  considered  as  the  precursor  of  Raphael, 
who  imitated  his  principles,  and  sometimes  transcribed  his 
figures.  He  had  seen  what  could  be  seen  of  the  antique  in 
his  time  at  Rome,  but  his  most  CHpribct  works  are  the 
frescos  of  S.  Pietro  del  Carmine  at  Florence,  where  vigour 
of  conception,  truth  and  vivacity  of  expression,  correctness 
of  design,  and  breadth  of  manner,  are  supported  by  truth 
and  surprising  harmony  of  colour.' 

MASANIELLO.    [Anikllo. 

MASCAGNI,  PAUL,  was  born  in  1752.  He  studied 
medicine  in  tlie  university  of  Siena,  and  in  1774  succeeded 
his  master,  Tabarani,  in  the  professorship  of  anatomy  in 
that  institution.  He  is  chietly  celebrated  for  his  admirable 
work  on  the  absorbent  system,  and  the  beauty  of  his  ana- 
tomical preparations,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  pre- 
served in  the  Anatomical  Museum  of  IHorence.  An  outline 
of  his  great  work  was  published  in  1784  in  French,  under 
the  title,  'Prodrome  a'un  Ouvrage  sur  le  Systdme  des 
Vaisseaux  Lymphatiques,'  and  was  sent  to  the  Acad6mie 
des  Sciences  in  competition  for  a  prize  offered  for  the  best 
essay  on  the  subiect.  In  1787  the  more  complete  work, 
'Vasorum  Lymphaticorum  G)rporis  Humani  Historia  et 
Ichnographia,'  was  published  in  folio  at  Siena.  It  contains 
twenty-seven  large  plates,  finished  and  in  outline,  of  the 
lymphatics  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  engraved  with 
extreme  delicacy  by  Gyro  Sancti.  It  was  dedicated  to  the 
reigning  duke  of  Tuscany,  under  whose  patronage  Mas- 
cagni  afterwards  rapidly  advanced  in  reputation.  In  1 800  he 
left  the  university  of  Siena  for  that  of  Pisa,  and  the  year 
after  went  to  that  of  Florence.    He  died  in  1816. 

After  his  death  two  large  works  were  published  from 
his  papers,  'Analomia  per  uso  degli  Studiosi  di  Scultura 
e  Pittura,'  Florence,  1816,  and  •  Prodrome  delta  Grande 
Anatomia,'  Florence,  1819.  by  Antommarchi.  Mascagni 
also  published  works  of  some  celebritv  on  the  lagunes  and 
hot-springs  of  Tuscanv,  and  on  the  cuUivation  of  the  potato 
and  other  branches  of  agriculture,  to  which  he  devoted  all 
his  leisure  time. 

MASCAGNIN,  volcanic  sulphate  of  ammonia,  occurs 
stalactitic  and  pulverulent  Colour  yellowish  or  greyish; 
taste  acrid  and  oitter;  translucent  or  opaque.  Volatilized 
entirely  at  a  high  temperature.  Occurs  among  the  lavas  of 
Etna  and  Vesuvius,  &c. 

By  the  analysis  of  Gmelin  it  contains — 

Sulphuric  acid  .      •     .     63*29 
Ammonia  •     •     .     22*80 

Water         ,     •     .     .     23*91 
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MASCLEF,  FRANCIS,  was  bom  at  AaueiK.  m  v 
year  1662.    He  very  earlv  devoted  himMlf  to  tb»  flOv^ 
Oriental  languages,  in  which  he  attained  an  9Xtxmm4^ 
degree  of  proficiency.    Having  been  brois^lst   m  t»  t.« 
chnrcli,  he  became  first  a  curate  in  the  dioeetr  «r  A»a* 
and  afterwards  obtained  the  confidence  of  I>e  Bmi,  h^*. 
of  Amiens,  who  placed  him  at  the  he*]  of  ibm  ttiiinfc^ra. 
seminary  of  the  aistrict  and  made  him  a  ratwm.     Di  kr-^ 
died  in  1 706,  and  Masclef,  whose  opinions  oo  the  JsMrr  • 
controversv  were  not  in  accordance  with  thoee  of  the  m^9 
prelate  Saobatier,  was  compelled  to  resign  bis  ptaer  m  ^ 
theological  seminary  and  to  retire  from  publiriife.     Fran 
this  time  he  devoted  himself  to  study  with  k 
plication  as  to  bring  on  a  disease,  of  which  he 
24th  of  November,  1728,  at  the  a|ee  of  aixtjr 
austere  in  his  habits,  he  was  amiable  and  pioae. 

Masclef 's  chief  work  is  the  '  GrammatKm  Hebrwa.  • 
punctis  aliisque  inventis  Massorethicis  libera,*  in  which  l- 
embodied  an  elaborate  argument  against  the  vm  ef  tU 
vowel  points.  The  first  edition  was  publisbed  ia  ]71fL  sa^ 
speedily  called  forth  a  defence  of  the  points  fron  the  AMr 
Guarin,  a  learned  Benedictine  monk.  In  the  jmt  rrJI  s 
second  edition  of  Masclef 's  work  was  publishsd  at  Pv-a 
containing  an  answer  to  Guarin's  objeetk>ns,  with  4h  mi 
dition  of  grammars  of  the  Syriac,  Chaldce,  and  "^i— trii 
languages.  This  work  still  ranks  as  the  best  Hebrew  gtwm 
mar  without  points.  The  other  works  of  Maectef  w«r 
'  Ecclesiastical  Conferences  of  the  Diooeae  of  AwwBi . 
'  Catechism  of  Amiens;*  and,  in  MS^  *  Comaas  ef  ^S*- 
sophy  and  Divinity.*  The  last-mentionad  work  was  m< 
printed,  on  account  of  its  being  tboogbt  to  eoataa  Jaa- 
senist  opinions. 

MASCULINE  and  NEUTER.    [Gurosm.! 

MASERES,  FRANaS.  The  dates  and  ikdU  ia  Ik 
following  account  are  taken  from  *The  Gentiemaa's  Map- 
zine*  for  June,  1824. 

He  was  born  in  London,  December  1^  1 7JI.  Has  falhrr 
was  a  physician,  descendefl  of  a  fkmi^  whtcfa  was  drir^: 
out  of  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nmoirm, 
He  was  educated  at  Clare  HiU  Camhridlgn^  mad  tooh  ibe 
degree  of  B.A.  in  1752,  ebtaining  the  biioest  f^aee,  both 
in  classics  and  mathematics.  He  then  tfaavins  ftm  ob- 
tained a  fellowship  in  his  college)  removed  to  the  Teasplc. 
was  in  due  time  called  to  the  bar,  and  went  the  Wn:* 
em  circuit  for  some  years  with  lUtle  sucnew  He  mm 
then  appointed  (the  date  is  not  mentioned)  atconm- 
general  for  Canada,  in  which  piovioee  be  rematoed  til 
1773,  distinguished  *by  his  loyalty  daring  the  AaMriru 
contest,  and  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  provinceu'  Or 
his  return  in  1 773  he  was  appointed  cnrsilor  haroo  ef  t^ 
Exchequer,  which  office  be  held  til)  his  death.  He  w« 
also  at  different  times  deputy  reconkr  of  London  and  sM-tT 
judge  of  the  sheriff's  court.  He  died  Mmy  19,  ift?<  aJ 
Reigate,  in  the  93rd  year  of  his  age. 

Baron  Masdres  (as  he  was  commonly  called)  has  Wfk  be- 
hind him  a  celebrity  arising  partly  from  bis  own  writing* 
and  partly  from  the  munificence  with  wbicb  he  4tvolal  i 
part  of  his  income  to  reprinting  such  works  as  be  tboa^ 
useful,  either  in  illustration  of  mathematiesl  history  «r  tf 
that  of  his  own  country.  These  were  the  ol^eels  o^Aa 
private  studies,  and  a  peculiarity  of  his  ' 
which  tinctured  the  whole  of  his  writings  as 
selection  of  works  to  be  reprinted,  le^aitea 
nation. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  art  of  algebra  grew 
the  science,  and  that,  at  the  time  when  Mas^res 
studies,  a  branch  of  knowledge  which  is  esMtaJly 
from  arithmetic,  or  rather  of  which  arithmetic  i*  one  pvt^ 
cular  case,  had  boen  pushed  beyond  the  simple  aciMee  i/ 
numbers  in  its  methods,  reasonings,  and  fosolta,  whik  in 
fundamental  definitions  wore  allowed  to  be  Lxtsiid  c 
arithmetical  language,  and  restricted  by  arithmctaal  «■*- 
ceptions.  [Negative  and  Impossible  QuaTmrfESL]  TV 
consequence  was,  that  the  algebraical  books  ware  aarthsf 
but  logical ;  and  while  those  who  eoold  maka  ftr  tkw 
selves  the  requisite  generalisation  at  the  proper  tm^  vwi 
more  likely  to  employ  themselves  in  extanmag  tbabasodsc? 
of  the  science  than  in  writing  elementary  wertx  all 
students  had  to  take  a  brge  part  of  algel^ta  on 
faith  being  built  partly  on  authoritv,  partly  on  __ 
seeing  verifiable  truths  produced  by  its  operatiowk  Mr 
sdres,  when  a  young  man,  rejected  all  of  algebra  akc^  - 
not  arithmetic,  as  bein^  what  ho  eoold  not  aanfitinw<  k» 
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^  ^*  lelf,  though  he  admitted  that  others  might  do  so.    In  his 
S^  mrliest  puhlication  but  one  (*  Dissertation  on  the  Use  of  the 
^'"Negative  Sign  in  Algebra,'  London,  1758),  which  is  in 
..  [hct  a  treatise  on  the  elements  of  algebra,  after  rejecting 
!^^  in  equation  in  which  negative  quantities  occur,  he  adds: 
^^  *    I  speak  according  to  the  foregoing  definition,  bj.i^ich  the 
^;^'  ifiirmativeness  or  negativeness  of  any  quantity  implies  a 
^."^  'relation  to  another  quantity  of  the  same  kind,  to  which  it 
^  ~~  s  added,  or  from  which  it  is  subtracted ;  for  it  may  perhaps 
;**-be  very  clear  and  intelligible  to  those  who  have  formed  to 
'^themselves  some  other  idea  of  affirmative  and  negative 
'- quantities  different  from  that  above  defined.' 
^•'     The  other  works  of  Masdres  are,  'Elements  of  Plane 
^ ^' rrieonometry,' London,  1750;  •Principles  of  the  Doctrine 
^  '-of  Life  Annuities,*  London,  1783;  Appendix  to   Frend's 
-.—  *  Principles  of  Algebra,*   1 799 ;   tracts  on  the  Resolution 
'"'^^vof  Eouations,  1800;  various  remarks  on  the  tracts  pub- 
>^'  'Jished  in  the  '  Scriptores  Logarithm ici,*  presently  to  be 
^noticed;  papers  in  the  'Philosophical  Transactions;'  and 
^  ^political  writings,  a  list  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  *  Gen- 
^rjeman's  Magazine '  above  cited.    The  characteristic  of  all 
i  t  these  writings  is  an  extreme  prolixity,  occtasioned  by  his 
n$  rejection  of  algebra,  and  the  consequent  multiplication  of 
r^' particular  cases.     In  his  '  Dissertation,' &c.  above  noticed, 
L.±  the  four  rules,  and  the  solution  of  equations  of  the  second 
'js.and  third  degree,  occupy  three  hundred  quarto  pai^es. 
t       Of  the  reprints  which  Baron  Mast^res  made  at  his  own 
; ,  expense,  the  most  important  is  the  *  Scriptores  Logarith- 
•  mici,'  a  collection,  in  six  volumes  quarto,  published  in  vari* 
.  OU8  years  from  1791  to  1807,  of  writings  on  the  subject  of 
logarithms.    Here  we  find  the  works  of  Kepler,  Napier, 
Snelli  &c.,  interspersed  with  original  tracts  on    kindred 
^  subjects.    The  repubhcation  of  these  old  writings  has  put 
/'.  them  in  the  way  of  many  students  to  whom  they  would 
y  otherwise  have  been  inaccessible,  and  has  thus  tended  to 
'  promote  historical  knowledge  and  to  excite  inquiry.      The 
•  Scriptores  Optici.'  1 823,  a  reprint  of  the  optical  writings  of 
James  Gregory,  Descartes,  Schooten,  Huyghens,  Hailey, 
and  Barrow,  has  a  merit  of  the  same  kind :  it  was  begun  at 
an  earlier  period,  but  having  been  delayed  by  circumstances, 
was  ccrapleled  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Babbage. 
Besides  these,  he  also  reprinted  the  tract  of  James  Ber- 
noulli on  Permutations  and  Combinations,  and  discovered 
and  printed  Colson's  translation  of  Agnesi's  'Analytical  In- 
stitutions.*   He  also  reprinted  a  large  number  of  tracts  on 
English  history.    The  expense  of  Hales's  Latin  treatise  on 
Fluxions,  1800,  was  defrayed  by  him,  and  we  understand 
'.  that  more  than  one  other  author  was  indebted  to  him  for 
assistance  of  the  same  kind. 

MASHAM,  ABIGAIL,  the  favourite  of  Queen  Anne, 
noted  in  the  history  of  the  time  for  her  political  intrigues, 
was  the  daughter  of  Francis  Hill,  a  Levant  merchant  of 
London,  who  married  the  sister  of  Mr.  Jennings,  the  father 
of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Upon  the  bankruptcy  of 
her  father  she  became  the  attendant  of  a  baronet's  lady, 
Avhence  she  removed  into  the  service  of  her  relative,  then 
Lady  Churchill,  who  procured  her  the  place  of  waiting- 
raaid  to  the  Princess  Anne.  She  retained  her  situation 
after  the  princess  ascende<l  the  throne,  and  by  her  assiduity 
and  complaisance  acquired  a  great  degree  of  influence  over 
her.  The  high  church  principles  in  which  she  had  been 
educated  contributed  to  increase  her  credit  with  the  queen, 
who  was  secretly  attached  to  the  tory  party,  though  obhged, 
in  the  beginning  of  her  reiscn,  to  favour  the  whigs.  The 
marriage  of  Miss  Hill  with  Mr.  Masham  (son  of  Sir  Francis 
Masham,  of  Otes  in  Essex)  in  1 707,  occasioned  an  open  quar- 
rel wii  h  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who  was,  in  consequence 
of  it,  deprived  of  her  majesty's  confidence.  Harley.  after- 
wards earl  of  Oxford,  connected  himself  with  the  new 
favourite ;  a  change  of  ministry  took  place,  and  in  1711  Mr. 
Masham  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  and  his  wife  ap- 
pear to  have  been  actively  engaged  in  the  intrigues  of  the 
torics  in  favour  of  the  exiled  House  of  Stuart  Lady  Ma- 
sham lived  a  long  time  in  retirement  after  the  death  of  the 
queen,  and  died  herself  at  an  advanced  age,  December  6, 
1734. 

iLi/e  qf  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  8vo.,  London, 
1745,  p.  48;  Polit,  State  of  Brit.,  vol.  xlviii.,  p.  656;  see 
also  a  character  of  Mr.  Masham  in  Mauley's  Secret  Memoirs 
from  the  New  Atalantis,  l2mo.,  London,  1709,  vol.  ii.,  ]».  147.) 
MASKELYNE.  NEVIL.  was  born  in  l^ndon,  Octo- 
ber 6,  1732,  u as  educated  at  Westminster,  and  afterwards 
at  Cfitherine  Hall  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  which 
P.  C,  No.  911. 


university  he  took  the  degree  of  B.A.,  with  distinction,  in 
1754.  In  1755  he  took  orders,  but  he  had  previously  been 
led  to  turn  his  attention  to  astronomy  by  the  solar  eclipse 
of  1748,  and  by  becoming  acquainted  with  Bradley,  whom 
he  assisted  in  the  formation  of  his  tables  of  refraction.  In 
1 761  he  went  to  St.  Helena,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus, 
and  to  detect,  if  possible,  the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars. 
In  this  voyage,  and  in  one  undertaken  to  Barbadoes  in 
1764,  to  try  the  merits  of  Harrison's  new  chronometers,  he 
ac(^uired  that  knowledge  of  the  wants  of  nautical  astronomy, 
which  afterwards  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Nautical  Al- 
manac. In  1765  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Bliss  as 
astronomer  royal,  and  from  this  time,  with  the  exception  of 
his  voyage  to  Scotland  in  1772,  to  determine  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth  by  observing  the  efiect  of  the  mountain 
Schehallicn  upon  the  plumb-line,  his  life  was  one  unvaried 
application  to  the  practical  improvement  of  astronomical 
observation.     He  died  February  9,  1811. 

Delambre  dates  the  commencement  of  modern  astrono- 
mical observation,  in  its  most  perfect  form,  from  Maskelyne, 
who  was  the  first  who  gave  what  is  now  called  a  standard 
catalogue  (a.d.  1790)  of  stars;  that  is,  a  number  of  stars 
observed  with  such  frequency  and  accuracy,  that  their 
places  serve  as  standard  points  of  the  heavens.  His  sugges- 
tion of  the  Nautical  Almanac,  and  his  superintendence  of 
it  to  the  end  of  his  life,  from  its  first  publication  in  1767, 
are  mentioned  in  Almanac  (vol.  i.,  p.  364);  hisSchchal- 
lien  experiment,  in  Attraction  (vol.  iii.,  p.  69);  and  the 
character  of  his  Greenwich  observations,  in  Greenwich 
Observatory  (vol.  xi.,  p.  442). 

Dr.  Maskelyne,  as  arbitrator  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  merits  of  the  chronometers  which  were  sub- 
mitted by  their  makers  as  competitors  for  the  prize,  had 
more  than  one  public  accusation  of  partiality  to  bear.  The 
now  celebrated  Harrison  was  one  of  his  oppugners,  and  Mr. 
Mudge,  junior,  on  the  part  of  his  fiither,  another.  The  only 
publication  (as  far  as  we  know)  which  he  ever  made  out  of 
his  ofllcial  capacity  (with  the  exception  of  papers  in  Iho 
•  Philosophical  Transactions*),  was  a  reply  to  a  pamphlet  by 
the  latter.  London,  1792.  Ho  edited  Mayer's  lunar  tables, 
and  was  the  means  of  five  thousand  pounds  being  awarded 
to  the  widow  of  the  author. 

MASON,  WILLIAM,  born  in  1725.  was  the  son  of  a 
clergyman  at  Hull.  He  took  his  B.  A.  degree  at  Cambridge  in 
1745,  after  which  he  removed  from*St  John's  College  to  Pem- 
broke, of  which  college  he  was  elected  fellow  in^  1747. 
Having  taken  orders,  he  was  presented  to  the  rectory  of 
Aston  m  Yorkshire,  and  became  chaplain  to  the  king.  His 
pohtical  principles  strongly  opposed  him  to  the  American 
war,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Yorkshire  association  for 
obtaining  reform  of  parliament.  The  horrors  of  the  French 
Revolution  however  are  said  to  have  caused  a  change  in  his 
opinions,  but  as  he  was  growing  an  old  man  when  it  broke 
out,  the  timidity  of  age  probably  worked  as  strongly  as  the 
reign  of  terror.  He  died  in  1797,  aged  72;  having  been 
for  years  precentor  and  canon-residentiary  of  York.  There 
is  a  tablet  to  his  memory  in  Poets'  Corner,  Westminster 
Abbey. 

Mason's  Poems  are  now  almost  forgotten.  Two  tragedies, 
'  Elfrida'  and  '  ClJaractacus,'  a  descriptive  poem  called  *  The 
English  Garden,'  and  some  odes,  are  his  principal  produc- 
tions, but  he  is  now  perhaps  best  remembered  as  Gray's 
biographer  and  friend.  His  style  is  that  of  an  imitator  of 
Gray,  and  not  being  so  perfect  an  artist  in  language  as  his 
master,  he  has  been  proportionally  less  successful.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  poetical  reputation  he  possessed  considerable 
skill  in  painting  and  music,  and  in  the  latter  subject  enter- 
tained opinions  not  at  all  consonant  to  those  of  musicians  in 
general.  He  wished  to  reduce  church  music  to  the  most 
dry  and  mechanical  style  possible,  excluding  all  such  ex- 
pression as  should  depend  on  the  powers  and  taste  of  the 
organist.  (Mason's  Compendium  of  the  History  of  Church 
Mime.) 

MASONRY  (from  the  French  maison  and  mapon)  sig' 
nifies  both  the  operation  of  constructing  with  stone  and  the 
parts  of  a  building  consisting  of  such  material.  It  is  a 
most  important  branch  of  architectural  practice,  because 
much,  both  of  the  durability  and  beauty  of  an  edifice  so 
constructed,  depends  upon  the  excellence  of  the  workman- 
sib  ip  and  the  quality  and  colour  of  the  stone.  Owing  to  its 
expense,  masonry  is  comparatively  rarely  employed  in  this 
country,  except  for  public  buildings  or  others  of  the  highest 
class,  the  mason's  work  being  in  other  cases  restricted  to  such 
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parts  as  steps  to  doors,  string-courses,  fkcits,  and  plain  cor- 
nices externally,  and  to  pavements  and  stairs  in  the  interior. 
Yet  that  decree  of  stone-work  does  not  constitute  what  is 
termed  a  hnck  and  stone  huilding,  because  such  term  im- 
plies a  considerable  mixture  of  stone  and  brick,  namely, 
that  the  doorways,  window  dressings,  columns,  parapets, 
angle-quoins,  and  all  the  ornamental  parts  are  of  stone, 
the  fiude  or  plain  fkce  of  the  wall  only  being  of  brick. 
But  such  mode  is  now  fallen  into  disuse,  except  for  buildings 
in  some  of  the  later  Gothic  styles,  the  brick-work  being  now 
covered  with  stucco,  cement,  or  mortar,  to  resemble  as  fur 
as  possible  the  stone,  when  the  latter  is  used  for  columns, 
pilasters,  and  ornamental  parts ;  or,  as  is  now  more  fre- 
quently the  case,  the  whole,  even  the  columns  themselves 
are  formed  of  brick,  and  afterwards  stuccoed.  In  other  in- 
stances, while  the  building  itself  is  entirely  faced  with 
stone,  all  the  richer  and  more  elaborate  decorations,  such 
as  capitals,  carved  mouldings,  and  other  sculptured  orna- 
ment, are  composed  of  terra-cotta,  or  burnt  artificial  com- 
position, which  is  said  to  be  not  only  more  economical,  but 
nur  more  durable  than  stone  itself,  owing  to  its  being  to  a 
certain  extent  vitrified.  This  mode  has  been  resorted  to 
with  ffreat  success  for  the  Ionic  capitals  of  St.  Pancras 
Church,  London. 

Of  all  our  freestones,  Portland  stone  is  perhaps  the  very 
best  yet  discovered,  both  for  durability  and  colour ;  but  its 
high  price  and  the  expense  of  working  it  prevent  its  being 
so  often  employed  as  could  be  wished.  Of  late  years  there- 
fore Bath  stone  is  the  kind  more  generally  made  use  of 
for  building  purposes,  it  being  soft  when  first  taken  out  of 
the  Quarry,  and  very  easily  won&ed.  Neither  its  texture  nor 
tint  nowever  is  so  good;  and  when  discoloured  by  time, 
as  is  quickly  the  case,  it  has  a  certain  shabbiness  of  appear- 
ance. In  fact  a  hving  architect  (Mr.  A.  Bartholomew)  de- 
scribes it,  in  bis  '  Hints  on  Fire-proof  Buildings,'  as  '  the 
vilest  of  material,  which,  when  new,  is  mean  and  swarthy, 
and  which  decays  before  I  myself  an^  old  ;*  and  he  further 
mentions  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  as  the  earliest  instance 
of  the  extensive  use  in  London  of  Bath  stone.  Ketton 
atone,  which  has  been  used  for  the  tower  of  St.  Dunstan*s 
in  the  West,  Fleet  Street,  is,  though  not  equal  to  Portland, 
greatly  superior  to  Bath  stone.  Cornwall  granites  and 
Dundee  stone  are  now  in  great  requisition  for  constructions 
demanding  strength  and  solidity,  and  have  been  used  in 
aeveral  of  the  docks  and  new  bridges. 

Walls  which  are  not  of  solid  masonry  throughout,  but 
built  either  of  brick  or  inferior  stone  and  rubble,  with  only 
an  external  fiuung  of  s(]uared  stone  laid  in  courses,  are 
termed  oihler,  or  aihlering.    [Ashler.] 

RufHooUed  ashler  or  stone  work  is  that  where  the  separate 
atones  are  divided  at  their  seams  or  joints,  which  is  done 
either  by  bevelling  off  or  chamfering  their  arriset  or  edges 
to  a  certain  depth,  or  sinking  them  by  cutting  each  stone 
io  that  it  has  a  general  projecting  surface,  by  which  means, 
when  united  tc^ether,  those  surfaces  are  flush  with  the 
plane  of  the  wall,  and  the  sunk  margin  round  each  forms 
rectangular  grooves  or  channels  between  them.  This  latter 
mode  IS  always  adopted  when  horizontal  rustics  alone  are 
used*  as  is  now  too  frequently  the  practice,  for  it  is  not 
onlf  poor  and  monotonous,  in  comparison  with  rusticating 
with  both  vertical  and  horizontal  joints,  but  unmeaning  in 
itself,  and  therefore  justly  condemned  by  Sir  W.  Chambers. 
Though  generally  made  quite  smooth,  the  &ces  of  the  rustics 
are  sometimes  tooled,  or  else,  though  very  rarely,  hatched, 
permieHiaied,  or  JrosUd;  all  which  varieties  may  likewise 
be  eombined,  with  exceedingly  good  effect  and  great  di- 
versity, with  smooth-fkced  rustics.  Such  rough  rustics  are 
sometimes  distinguished  by  the  name  of  boisages,  • 

Stones  insertM  quite  through  a  wall,  in  order  to  bind 
it  firmlv  together  (in  the  absence  of  which  the  ashlering 
would  be  a  mere  external  coating,  adhering  to  the  brick- 
work only  by  mortar),  are  called  bond  stones;  and  those 
at  the  base  of  the  wall,  projecting  beyond  its  general  plane, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  greater  solidity  just  above  the 
foundation,  are  termed/ootwgs. 

Walls  built  with  unhewn  stones,  either  with  or  without 
aiortar,  are  called  rubble  toaUs,  and  the  stone  itself  rubble. 

MASONS,  FRBB.  According  to  the  extravagant  and 
whimsical  hypotheses  entertained  by  some  of  those  who  have 
written  upon  the  subject  of  freemasonry,  it  is  an  institution  of 
almost  incredible  antiquity.  We  are  told  by  some  that  it 
originated  with  the  builders  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  though 
ownaue  content  with  traoing  it  no  fturther  back  than  the 


temple  of  Solomon.  If  we  are  to  believe  tkeiB,  tbe  i 
tion  has  been  continued  down  in  unintermplcd  aur 
from  that  verv  remote  time  to  the  preient  day,  thrvcy fc  ai 
the  chances  of  governments,  religion,  civtlizatum^aBd  kuiv- 
ledge.  Against  this  there  exists  one  very  simple,  ycc  teal, 
argument,  namelj^,  that  were  this  reallv  the  caaci*  wtA  n 
uninterrupted  series  of  tradition  must  have  kept  alne  s&4 
handed  down  to  us  much  informatieo  that  baa^  oa  tks  no- 
trary,  been  utterly  lost  Instead  of  accumolated  kaowMc*. 
we  find  that  even  a  technical  knowledge  of  ardutaetora  limH 
has  not  been  so  preserved ;  else  bow  are  ve  to  acootnK  1m  tbs 
ignorance  which  everywhere  prevailed  with  rasprcf  ta  Gutk  c 
architecture  and  its  principles  almost  as  soon  aa  the  sty  W  iCssif 
fell  into  disuse?  That  there  may  have  been  sany  yomts 
of  resemblance  between  the  fhttemities  of  masons  m.  tW 
middle  ages,  and  such  institutions  as  thoaeof  ibe  Wbaai  ml 
mysteries,  and  the  corporation  of  Ionian  architect^  m  kc 
only  possible,  but  highly  probable,  becaaae  simikrtiy  of  ar^ 
cumstances  would  almost  necessarily  lead  to  it  Bdfan  U^ 
invention  of  printing,  when  the  means  of  oosDrnwrneaaua^ 
knowledge  were  few  and  imperfect,  no  readier  m^fe  |av- 
sented  itself  of  extending  and  keeping  up  the  ifar«laen« 
and  practical  information  spread  among  any  proCessaua,  tbsa 
by  estabUshing  the  profession  itself  mto  a  oonuanatty  qratio^ 
all  the  members  of  which  would  have  one  object  aad  «■» 
interest  in  common.  This  would  be  more  partxalariy  tht 
case  with  reg^ard  to  architecture,  which  calls  liar  the  oxfi- 
ration  of  various  branches  of  science  and  the  mechanyal 
arts,  and  was  moreover  for  several  ages  the  paramooat  ar;^ 
all  the  other  arts  of  decoration  being,  aa  6x  ea  they  tfaa 
existed,  subservient  to  it 

The  importance  of  architecture  to  the  cboreKoB  aceaant 
of  the  impressive  dignity  it  conferred  upon  rslJ«CM»ve  nSn 
and  the  ministers  of  religion,  naturally  induced  the  dcifv 
to  take  it  under  their  especial  protection.  For  a  loog  txam 
not  only  were  ecclesiastics  the  chief  patxona  bat  almoM  tU 
chief  professors  of  the  art ;  vet  as  they  had  occasion  lor  tbt 
assistance  of  practical  artinceis  in  vanous  braoches.  th«? 
admitted  them  into  fellowship  with  themseJTes  c>iab^»h- 
inff  a  kind  of  order  of  a  maed  cbaraetar.  jtat  as  tbt* 
orders  of  chivalry  combined  at  their  origin  the  phocip&««  o! 
military  and  religious  discipline.  Hence  aome  have  sap- 
posed  freemasonry  to  have  been  a  branch  of  cbi^alrj,  scil 
to  have  been  established  at  the  time  of  the  Ousades.  The 
more  probable  hypotheiis  perhaps  is  that  they  were  ralalal 
to  each  other  only  in  emanatii^  from  the  maeaoorre  — 
fVom  the  influence  of  ecclesiastiGal  power;  and  their  bvsn; 
so  derived  would  alone  account  for  tne  mystery  asd  sacrrrt 
which  the  guilds  of  masons  affected ;  and,  together  witk 
their  zeal  in  accumulating  knowledge  fiv  thcmsdve^  thcz 
desire  to  confine  it  to  their  own  body. 

By  means  of  these  associations  the  inventions  aarf  ^- 
provements  made  in  architecture  were  commiiDioaBetf  ftaa 
one  country  to  another,  a  circumstance  wbch  ai  oaca  bf*- 
counts  for  the  sudden  spread  of  pointed  or  Gotiiic  atrkJta^ 
ture  throughout  the  whole  of  the  west  of  Btmvpe;  and  at  ihi 
same  time  renders  it  so  exceedingly  difflroh  ta  datcrsfc 
at  all  satisfactorily  where  that  style  aetnally  ocigiaatod,  u 
what  nation  contributed  most  towards  ita  aduiMiMrtC 
Owing  also  to  the  jealousy  with  which  the  maseos  htft  <inr 
knowledge  to  themselves,  it  is  not  at  all  scfpcaay  cms  (br 
history  of  the  art  during  the  middle  ages  thioM  hm  aTaVnni 
in  so  much  obscurity  that  it  can  new  be  ttired  aaft)r  \^  m 
monuments,  all  documents  relative  to  the  study  of  it  harsf 
been  concealed  as  much  as  possible,  even  whu  BOBcshn.; 
of  the  kind  must  have  been  in  existesKe.  Anuag  thr  caa^ 
which  led  afterwards  to  the  dedine  of  thcee  laatwsft*  ■ 
was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  suspicion  with  which  the  thmti 
itself  began  to  regard  them  as  societies  that  might  a  t^ 
acquire  an  influence  not  easily  watched,  and  «mch  m^^ 
be  turned  against  itself;  and  on  the  other,  the  siwad  ^ 
information,  together  with  the  revival  of  the  am^  akas 
deprived  such  bodies  of  their  utility  and  imp 
dered  it  impossible  for  them  to  confine 
exclusively  within  their  own  pale. 

In  this  country  an  act  was  passed  against  Ms  Mir  ^  ^ 
third  year  of  Henry  YI.,  at  the  instigation  of  t^  fcaH^  J 
Winchester.  It  was  however  never  enCatrt^siidHiBr* 
himself  afterwards  countenanced  the  brethren  by  kaafiM^ 
at  lodges  of  masons.  It  was  also  patronised  by  J  ■■■•  L  • 
Scotland :  but  it  was  no  longer  indispeasaUe  la  lha<A^i^ 
which  accordingly  withdrew  its  protectiop  ea  w^_^ 
would  otherwise  havo  been  oocasniwd  by  tha  ] 
Digitized  Dy  -s^jkjvjwls^ 
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Froemtsonry  revived  again  in  this  country  about  the 
time  of  the  civil  war,  yet  merely  in  semblance,  being  alto- 
gether different  in  object  and  character  from  what  it  had 
been,  and  becoming  merely  *  speculative*  or  modem  Masonry, 
an  institution  in  nowise  connected  with  architectural  prac- 
tice. From  this  country  it  was  first  introduced  into  France 
about  the  year  1725;  into  Spain  in  1728,  and  into  Italy  in 
1733,  when  the  first  liasonio  lodge  was  established  at  Flo- 
rence. It  was  afterwards  however  the  object  of  persecution 
not  only  in  France  and  Italy,  but  also  in  Holland  and  Ger- 
many. Some  writers,  more  especially  Abb^  Baruel  and  Pro- 
fessor Robison,  have  made  it  a  charge  against  freemasonry 
that  it  has  been  converted  into  an  organised  secret  con- 
spiracy against  religion  and  existing  governments.  If  the 
charge  has  been  unjustly  made,  it  must  be  owned  that  the 
profound  mystery  in  which  it  has  cloaked  itself  ^ve  some 
colouring  to  such  charges,  it  being  but  natural  to  infer  that 
if  there  was  anything  to  call  for  such  extraordinary  degree 
of  secrecy,  it  could  hardly  be  aught  for  good,  or  in  accordance 
with  the  interests  of  society  at  large.  The  greater  probabi- 
lity is  that  there  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad  to  conceal; 
that  the  mystery  of  freemasonry  is  nothing  more  than  an 
innocent  mystification ;  and  that  its  symbols  and  instruc- 
tions, whatever  meaning  or  purpose  they  may  originally  have 
had,  are  now  become  mere  forms  and  signs  retained  by  the 
brethren  or  '  free  and  accepted  masons,'  as  they  style  them- 
selves, for  the  purpose  of  conferring  pecuhar  importance  on 
their  harmless  social  meetings. 

MAS0RITE8.    [Hebrew  Languaqb.] 

MASOVIA.    [Poland.] 

MASQUE.    [English  Drama.] 

MASQUERADE  (from  the  Italian  mascherata  and 
French  mascaradeh  an  amusement  introduced  into  England 
in  the  sixteenth  century  from  Italy.  Hall,  in  his  '  Chro- 
nicle,* says, '  On  the  daie  of  the  epiphaine,  at  night  (a.d. 
1512-13),  the  king  (Henry  VHI.)  with  eleven  others  were 
disguised  after  the  manner  of  Italic,  called  a  maske,  a  thing 
noi  seen  of  ore  in  England:  thai  were  appareled  in  gar- 
mentes  long  and  brode,  wrought  all  with  golde,  with  visers 
and  cappea  of  goldtj ;  and  after  the  banket  doen,  these 
maskers  came  in  with  the  aix.  gantletnen  diegrtttacd  in  silke, 
beryng  staffe  torches,  and  desired  the  ladies  to  daunce :  some 
were  content ;  and  some  that  knew  the  fashion  of  it  refused, 
because  it  was  not  a  thing  commonly  seen :  and  after  thei 
daunced  and  commoned  together,  as  the  fashion  of  the 
maskes  is,  thei  toke  their  leave  and  departed,  and  so  did 
the  queue  and  all  the  ladies.* 

The  distinction  between  this  species  of  amusement  and 
the  disguisings  and  mummings  of  the  middle  ages  appears 
to  have  been  the  general  mingling  of  the  company  in  dance 
and  conversation,  in  lieu  of  the  execution  of  a  particular 
dance  or  preconcerted  action  by  certain  individuals  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  guests,  the  latter  being  as  old.at  least 
as  the  time  of  Edward  III.  in  England,  and  the  precursors 
of  the  dramatic  masque  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  *  the 
garmentes  long  and  brode,'  and  *  disguisings  of  silke,'  we 
may  perceive  the  present  domino,  so  called,  according  to 
some  authorities,  from  an  ecclesiastical  vestment  (a  black 
hood  worn  by  canons  of  cathedrals),  dominus  being  a  title 
applied  to  dignified  clergymen  in  the  middle  ages.  Others 
derive  it  from  the  ordinary  robe  or  gown  worn  by  Venetian 
noblemen  at  that  period.  Granacci,  who  died  in  1 543,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  masquerades :  at  what 
particular  date  does  not  appear;  but  from  the  above 
evidence  of  Hall,  they  had  become  fashionable  in  Italy  as 
early  as  1512. 

MASS.  By  the  mass  of  a  body  is  meant  the  quantity  of 
matter  which  it  contains,  upon  the  supposition  tnat  differ- 
ences of  weight  are  always  the  conseouence  of  different 
quantities  of  matter.  This  involves  an  hypothesis ;  for  in- 
stance, if  gold  be,  bulk  for  bulk,  nineteen  times  as  heavy  as 
water,  it  is  presumed  that  a  given  bulk  of  gold  contains 
nineteen  times  as  much  matter  as  the  same  bulk  of  water. 
But  it  is  possible  that  if  we  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
constitution  of  these  bodies,  it  might  appear  that  we  are 
wrong  in  supposing  difference  of  quantity  to  be  the  cause 
of  difference  of  density. 

The  fact  is,  that  mass  means  weight,  so  that  of  two  bodies, 
the  heavier  is  that  which  has  the  more  mass ;  why  then  is 
this  word  introduced  at  all  ?  If  we  had  only  to  consider 
bodies  at  the  surface  of  the  earth,  we  might  in  all  cases 
substitute  weights  for  masses,  but  when  we  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  bodies  at  very  different  distances  from  the  centre 


of  the  earth,  their  weight  towards  the  earth,  which  is  then 
called  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  depends  upon  their  dis- 
tance from  the  earth,  as  well  as  their  absolute  constitution. 
If  we  imagine  two  planets  at  the  same  distance  from  the 
earth,  the  attractions  of  the  earth  upon  the  two  will  then 
be  in  a  proportion  which  depends,  not  on  that  distance,  but 
on  the  amount  of  matter  in  the  two  planets. 

When  we  say  that  Jupiter  has  only  the  1047th  part  of  the 
mass  of  the  sun,  we  express — I,  a  fact  of  which  observation 
and  deduction  make  us  certain,  namely,  that  at  the  same 
distances  the  attraction  of  the  sun  upon  the  earth  is  1047 
times  as  great  as  that  of  Jupiter  upon  the  earth ;  2»  an 
hypothesis  of  the  following  kind,  Uiat  the  sun  contains  1047 
times  as  much  matter  as  Jupiter.  The  hypothesis  is  a  con- 
venience, not  affecting  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  results;  the 
fact  represented  remains,  that  at  the  same  distances  the 
sun  does  1047  times  as  much  towards  deflecting  the  earth 
as  is  done  by  Jupiter. 

In  the  application  of  mechanics,  the  following  equations 
frequently  occur : — 

Weight  =  mass  X  force  of  gravity. 
Mass  =  volume  X  density. 

These  equations,  like  others  of  the  same  kind,  are  to  be 
understood  with  tacit  reference  to  the  units  employed ;  they 
spring  from  the  following  proportions.  Any  two  masses  are 
to  one  another  in  the  ratio  compounded  of  that  of  the 
volumes  and  that  of  the  densities;  thus  the  two  bodies 
being  eight  cubic  feet  three  times  as  dense  as  water,  and 
seven  cubic  feet  four  times  as  dense,  the  masses  are  in  the 
proportion  of  8  X  3  to  7  X  4,  or  of  24  to  28.  Aeain,*  if  two 
different  masses  be  acted  upon  by  pressures  which  would, 
in  a  unit  of  time,  create  different  amounts  of  velocity,  the 
pressures  are  to  one  another  in  the  ratio  compounded  of 
that  of  the  masses  and  that  of  the  velocities  which  would  be 
generated  in  the  unit  of  time.  Thus  if  the  preceding  masses, 
which  are  as  24  to  28,  were  subjected  to  attractions  which 
would  produce  in  single  particles  velocities  of  10  and  11  feet, 
if  allowed  to  act  uniformly  for  one  second,  the  pressures 
requisite  to  prevent  motion  at  the  outset  would  be  as 
24  X  10  to  28  X  1 1,  or  as  240  to  308. 

To  convert  these  proportions  into  equations,  let  the  unit 
of  time  be  one  second,  that  of  volume  one  cubic  foot,  and 
let  water  be  the  substance  which  has  the  unit  of  density ; 
also  let  the  unit  of  length  be  one  foot.  Then  if  the  unit  of 
mass  be  one  cubic  foot  of  water,  and  the  unit  of  weight  the 
pressure  necessary  to  restrain  a  unit  of  mass  acted  on  by  an 
attraction  which  would,  in  one  second,  give  a  velocity  of 
one  foot  per  second— the  preceding  equations  are  true. 
[Wbight  ;  Spbcific  Gravity  ;  Accelbration.] 

MASS  (Missa,  in  Latin).  The  derivation  of  the  Vord 
'  missa '  has  been  variously  accounted  for ;  some  derive  it 
from  missio  or  dimissio,  *  dismissal,*  because  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  church  the  catechumeni,  or  new  converts  who 
were  not  yet  admitted  to  partake  of  the  sacrament,  were 
sent  out  of  the  church  after  the  liturgy  was  read,  and  before 
the  consecration  of  the  Host.  Others  derive  it  from  the 
Hebrew  word '  Missah,*  t.  e,  oblation  or  sacrifice  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  sacrifice  of  our  Redeemer  for  the  sins  of  man 
kind.  Ducange,  in  his  *  Glossarium,'  art.  *  Missa,' gives  the 
various  opinions  on  the  etymology  of  the  word.  The  word 
missa,  signifying  the  ceremony  or  rite  of  consecrating  the 
Host,  is  found  in  the  epistles  of  St.  Ambrose,  St.  Augustine, 
and  Cesarius,  bishop  of  Aries.    See  also  Baronius,  in  his 

•  Annals.* 

The  mass  is  a  church  service  which  forms  an  essential  part 
of  the  ritual  of  both  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Greek  or 
Eastern  churches,  and  in  which  the  consecration  of  the 
sacramental  bread  and  wine  takes  place.  It  is  performed 
entirely  by  the  officiating  priest  standing  before  the  altar, 
and  attended  by  a  clerk  who  says  the  responses.  The 
prayers  of  the  mass  are  all  in  Latin  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  in  antient  Greek  in  the  Eastern  church,  and  in 
Syriac  among  the  Maronites  and  Jacobites,  but  never  in 
the  vulgar  or  vernacular  tongue  of  the  country.  The  con 
gregation  take  no  ostensible  part  in  the  service,  but  they 
follow  it  mentally  or  in  their  prayer-books,  in  which  the 
text  of  the  prayers  is  occasionally  accompanied  by  a  trans- 
lation in  the  vulgar  tongue.  The  priest  does  not  address  the 
conirregation,  but  has  his  back  turned  to  them,  except  at  the 
enrl  of  certain  prayers,  when  he  turns  round,  and  says, 

•  D  minus  vobiscum'  (*  The  Lord  be  with  you'),  and  at  the 
'Oi  leFratres,*  &c.  ('Brethren,  pray,'  &c.X  which  are  re- 
spoDded  to,  on  the  part  of  thcfj|jpjj^g|tip|j^^i  * 
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The  mass  consists  of  vaiious  parts— 1,  the  Introitus,  or  pre- 
paration, consisting  of  several  prayers,  psalms,  the '  Gloria  in 
excelsis,'  the  •epistle  and  ffospel  for  the  day,  the  Creed,  &c., 
which  the  priest  recit&H  wiin  a  loud  voice.  2,  The  consecration, 
in  which  the  priest  consecrates  the  bi'ead  and  wine,  repeating 
the  words, '  Hoc  est  coi*pus  meum,  et  hie  est  calix  sanguinis 
inei,'  and  then  shows  to  the  people  both  the  bread  and  the 
chalice  containing  the  wine,  upon  which  all  the  congrega- 
tion kneel  down.  3,  The  Communion.  The  priest,  after 
reciting  more  prayers,  accompanied  by  an  invocation  of  the 
apostles  and  other  saints,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  &o.,  takes  the 
sacrament  under  both  forms ;  if  any  of  the  congregation  are 
disposed  to  take  the  sacrament,  the  priest  then  descends 
from  the  altar  and  administers  it  to  them  in  the  shape  of 
the  consecrated  wafers  or  bread  only.  4,  The  post  com- 
munis which  consists  of  a  few  more  prayers,  and  of  the  bless- 
ing which  the*  priest  gives  turning  towards  the  congregation, 
after  which  he  reads  the  first  chapter  of  the  gospel  of  St. 
John  down  to  the  fourteenth  verse,  and  the  mass  is  over. 

The  low  or  ordinary  mass,  Missa  brevis,  lasts  in  ge- 
neral about  half  an  hour,  and  every  Roman  Catholic  is 
bound,  by  what  are  styled  the  *  Commandments  of  the 
Church,'  to  attend  it  once  at  least  on  Sundays  and  other 
holidays,  unless  prevented  by  illness.  The  transgression  of 
this  precept  is  reckoned  a  sin.  Pious  persons  hear  several 
masses  in  succession,  and  many  attend  mass  every  day  in 
the  week,  for  it  is  celebrated  every  day  in  each  parish  church. 
A  priest  must  not  break  his  fast  either  by  food  or  drink  from 
the  previous  midnight  until  he  has  said  mass,  out  of  respect 
for  the  real  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  sacrament.  The 
service  of  the  mass  is  indeed  essentially  connected  with  and 
depends  on  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.    PTransub- 

8TANTIATI0N.] 

On  great  festivals  and  other  solemn  occasions  the  mass  is 
performed  by  a  priest  or  prelate,  attended  by  a  deacon  and 
subdeacon,  who  says  the  responses  and  chants  the  epistle  and 
gospel  of  the  day.  On  those  occasions  the  mass,  or  at  least 
parts  of  it  are  sung  by  a  choir,  accompanied  by  the  organ  and 
other  musical  instruments.  This  is  called  'high  mass,' and 
is  a  long  and  pompous  service.  Both  for  tUe  low  and 
the  high  masses  the  oflBciating  priest  is  dressed  in  pecuUar 
various-coloured  garments  appropriated  to  the  occasion, 
which  he  afterwards  takes  oflf  in  the  vestry-room. 

The  *  Missale '  is  the  name  of  the  book  which  contains 
the  ritual  of  the  mass,  and  which  the  priest  holds  open 
bofure  him  on  the  altar.  Some  of  the  old  Missals,  whether 
MSS.  or  printed,  are  beautifully  ornamented  with  paintings, 
and  are  valued  as  bibliographic  curiosities. 

The  Protestant  and  reformed  churches  have  no  mass,  as 
they  do  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ; 
but  several  of  the  detached  •  Oremus,'  or  prayers  of  that 
8er\'ice,  which  are  very  fine,  have  been  retained  in  the 
Litiu-gy  of  the  Church  of  England  translated  in  the  vulgar 
tongue. 

MASSA,  DUCHY  OF,  a  small  territory  on  the  west 
coast  of  Italy,  which,  with  the  annexed  territory  of  Carrara, 
constituted  for  a  lonj;  time  a  sovereign  principality  under 
the  family  of  Cibo.  it  now  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Modena. 
[Carrara  ]  The  territory  of  Massa  extends  about  eight 
miles  from  the  sea-coast  to  the  Alpe  Apuana  or  mountain- 
group  which  divides  it  from  the  province  of  Garfagnana, 
part  of  which  also  belongs  to  Modena.  [Garfagnana.] 
To  the  south-east  Massa  borders  upon  the  territory  of  Pietra- 
santa,  belonging  to  Tuscany;  aud  on  the  north-west  it 
adjoins Cirrara :  its  breadth  between  these  two  limits  hardly 
exceeds^six  mile^.  The  small  river  Frigido  flows  through 
the  territory  of  Massa  from  the  mountains  of  Carrara  to  the 
sea.  The  town  of  Massa  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  country, 
not  far  from  the  sea,  on  the  high  road  from  Genoa  to 
Lucca  and  Pisa.  It  is  surrounded  by  fine  gardens  and 
plantations  of  fruit-trees.  Massa  is  a  neat  town :  it  is  also 
a  bishop's  see,  has  a  cathedral  with  some  good  paintings,  a 
town- house,  a  fine  public  garden  with  orange-trees,  and  a 
handsome  marble  bridge  over  the  Frigido.  It  is  the  residence 
of  the  governor  sent  from  Modena,  and  has  a  court  of  appeal 
for  the  duchy  of  Massa  and  Carrara.  Massa  and  its  terri- 
tory contain  from  9000  to  10,000  inhabitants. 

MASSACH  USETTS.  one  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  he*  between  41°  31' and  42^  52' N.  lat.  and  GO** 
do'  and  73^  5u'  W.  lona;  ;  but  the  two  iUnnds  of  Martha's 
Vineyard  and  Nantucket,  which  belong  to  it,  extend  as  far 
south  as  41*^  12'.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  washes  its  eastern 
And  sotttbern  shores  tQ  the  extent  of  '<^70  miles,  if  the  nvi- 


merous  inflexions  and  inlets  are  taken  Into  aeeooaL  Os  t« 
south,  Massachusetts  is  bounded  by  Rhode  IsU»l»  wa 
which  it  has  a  common  boundary-lme  of  €9  tm\mk,  aad  vf 
Connecticut,  whidi  forms  its  boundary  for  h^  nuic*.  Os  iw 
west  tlie  boundary-line  formed  by  New  York  ra:bcresn*te 
50  miles.  North  of  Massachusetts  are  VenMnt  ^uL  Xcv 
Hampshire,  which  respectively  form  its  bouo^ary  %m  is 
and  85  miles.  Its  length  nom  Plynwath  h«rb«u?  ■& 
Cape  Cod  Bay,  along  the  southern  bonier  to  Xrw  YotIl  m 
about  145  miles,  and  its  mean  width  afaoot  5C  mira  \m 
surface  is  7335  miles,  or  nearly  the  area  of  IVaicA. 

Shores  and  /«/<zft(if.~Narraganset  Bey.  vhxh  be*  eiuHky 
within  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  [Rrodk  Isu^oV  cn^ra 
by  its  most  north-eastern  inlet  into  Mass«ebtiaett<  wberc  c 
receives  the  Taunton  river,  the  mo»t  c^nudcxahle  ef  all  t^ 
streams  which  fall  into  that  bay ;  the  tide  tecuiAi  tkjs 
river  to  Dighton,  eight  miles  above  its  looaiK  TmxhB 
east  is  Buzzards  Bay,  a  deep  indentatioQ  strvfecSuiie  m  a 
norih-eastem  direction  into  the  mainlaivL  Freoi  ir*  «»- 
trance  between  Seaconet  Point  and  the  tnirih  auxia  e/ 
the  Elizabeth  Islands,  to  its  innermost  comer,  a  mXi  Aifaa 
long,  but  it  lessens  in  width  from  ten  miles  to  trnm  muc. 
The  innermost  corner  is  divided  from  Capt  Cod  Ba^  ^  ^ 
isthmus  five  miles  in  width.  This  bay  is  riy  muc^  i» 
dented  by  small  Imys  on  both  shores,  but  U  is  tlia^>w,  c^*- 
cially  towards  its  inner  part ;  yet  %*c»>el*  uf  rTnifwrimi't 
draught  may  ascend  to  New  Bedford,  16  or  17  niiW^  frjn 
its  entrance.  The  shores  are  low  and  sandy.  On  ti«  tmi 
of  Buzzards  Bay  begins  Barnstable  PeniosuU,  vtuck  tr»i 
stretches  from  the  mainland,  a  little  north  of  eoss.  Z^  m^ 
varying  in  width  from  3  to  20  miles :  it  then  '^t'^ip*  a% 
direction  to  north  and  north-west,  for  about  30  oi1m»  «i*h 
a  mean  width  of  2)  miles,  and  terminates  io  Cat«C^ 
The  difference  in  the  rise  of  the  tide,  south  aaii  osru 
of  the  peninsula,  is  remarkable.  In  Buzzaiib  Bay  a&i  u 
Nantucket  Bay  it  rises  from  34  to  4  feet,  and  lo  Cape  i«« 
Bay  to  16  feet.  Barnstable  Peninsula  encloses  the  i  ■  'baa 
portion  of  a  large  bay,  which  is  generally  calle^i  IImm^ 
chusetts  Bay,  though  at  present  that  name  is  Umamitrt^ 
northern  portion  of  it,  and  tb«  mfuUmrn^  ^ttnctv  'a  v-^\  ^aaa 
by  ih»  |x»nin»nln,  -m  — Ifcid  Banislab\e  Bay  or  C^  G4 
Bay.  This  large  bay  extends  northwards  lo  Cape  Auam  a 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  55  miles  long  m^  aoack 
south-east  to  north-north-west,  and  25  miles  in  «  Kkh.  Fr«a 
Cape  Cod  to  Cape  Anne  it  is  open  44  miles  to  the  AUaatc. 
It  contains  the  important  harbours  of  Plymouth,  Ifcetia. 
and  Salem.  North  of  Cape  Anne  the  shorn  are  swoev^a 
high  and  rocky. 

South  of  Barnstable  Peninsula  are  the  islawb  of  Stm- 
tucket  and  Martha's  Vine>'ard.  Nantucket  m  afaeat  ti 
miles  in  length  and  4  in  breadth,  rises  to  a  teiy  i 
height,  and  is  level.  Its  sandy  soil  is  almost  eatoahr  j 
and  the  inhabitants  live  by  fishing.  It  constttstci  a  i 
rate  county,  inhabited  by  72ii6  souls  in  J&2«.  Hartha't 
Vinevard  is  about  16  miles  in  length  and  8  m  its  gresreil 
breadth ;  the  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  asadf  •  b^t  ft^ 
ductive  in  some  places.  Together  with  soi&e  saiaUcr  mIm^ 
lying  near  it,  Martha's  Vineyard  constitutes  Dakca  C«u=ts, 
which  in  1820  contained  3295  inhabitants.  The  v^dc  bav 
which  is  enclosed  by  these  islands  on  the  Sbmth,  -tJ  >f 
Barnstable  Peninsula  on  the  north,  b  called  Naatw-iai  Ay. 

Surface  and  Sot/.— The  surface  of  the  BirastabV*  t«.mti- 
sula  is  level,  or  rather  consists  o/ 1  we  twibned  f^axn^'wkKh 
attain  Humo  ele\«tiun  where  they  meet  Between  Uyannas 
harbour  and  Barnstable,  the  highest  let e)  is  about  fr«i  lase: 
above  low-water  in  Nantucket  Bay ;  bni  on  the  uthsA 
which  unites  the  peninsula  to  the  continent,  it  m  ooly  se 
feet.  The  soil  of  tnis  tract  is  sandy  and  light,  and  of  aa  in- 
ferior quality,  but  cultivated  with  great  indosUr.  T^ 
country  along  the  western  side  of  Buzzards  Bat  mmd  f^ 
shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay  is  similar  in  waSL  Bat  tba  tat 
country  rises  rapidly  inland,  so  that  the  tide,  t bungs  i 
amounts  to  16  or  1 8  feet,  is  onlv  perceptible  frtm  5 1»  l«  nitlsi 
from  the  sea  in  the  rivers.  At  the  back  of  this  Irvel  m* 
is  a  hilly  region,  which  in  the  north-eastern  <brtrK«i  ex- 
tends nearly  to  the  shores  of  the  sea,  and  weftwarrf  **  Om 
valley  of  the  Connecticut  river.  Its  surlaee  is  ^jret^aVS* 
diversified  by  hills  and  depressions ;  the  soil  of  tfe  tstier  f» 
deep  and  slronfr,  and  cwlti\'atcd  with  iMn*»4rt»K#  &"^ 
In  this  part  some  hiUs  rise  to  a  ronM*ler«ble€>\i"i"«L  »  * 
highest,  Mount  WnchuseU  attaining  nearlr  40Cii  Itet.  U  j» 
of  smaller  elevation  exKsnd  towar£i  the  Cunnecccwt  cum; 


but  thev  approach  the  banks  of  the  river  only  a 

uigitized  by  ^.jjvjkj 
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ton  anil  Hailley.  North  and  south  of  these  places  the  Con- 
necticut runs  through  a  valley,  from  two  to  three  miles  wide, 
which  is  covered  hy  an  alluvium  of  great  fertility.  West  of  it 
the  <x)unlry  immediately  rises  into  high  hills,  which  ^adu- 
ally  allain  the  elevation  of  mountains ;  Berkshire,  the  most 
western  district  of  the  state,  being  traversed  from  north 
to  south  by  two  continuous  ridges,  whose  more  elevated 
parts  are  from  3000  to  4000  feet  high.  The  valleys  of  this 
district  have  a  very  fertile  soil 

Bivers.—Th»  western  and  mountainous  region  is  tra- 
versed by  the  Houssalonick,  which  rises  near  the  north- 
western comer  of  the  stale,  and  traverses  it  by  a  southern 
course  of  nearly  60  miles,  when  it  enters  Connecticut ;  it  is 
a  very  rapid  river  and  not  navigable  in  Massachusetts.  The 
Connecticut  enters  Massachusetts  from  New  Hampshire, 
and  traverses  it  by  a  course  of  about  70  miles,  includmgits 
numerous  bends.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  in  the  whole  of 
its  course  in  Massacbuseits.  [Connecticut.]  No  consider- 
able river  falls  into  Massachusetts  Bay.  Charles  river,  which 
falls  into  Boston  harbour,  though  iU  whole  course  does  not 
exceed  30  miles,  is  navigable  for  about  eight  miles  for  large 
boats,  the  tide  flowing  up  to  Dedham.  The  Merrimac  rises 
in  New  Hampshire  on  the  western  declivities  of  the  White 
Mountains,  north  of  44**  N.  lat,  and  runs  nearly  due  south, 
50  miles,  when  it  receives  a  branch  from  Winnepisseogee 
lake,  and  then  runs  for  52  miles  south-south-east,  till  it  is 
met  by  the  Nashua  river  from  the  south-south-west.  Below 
the  junction  with  the  Nashua,  the  Merrimac  curves  gradu- 
ally to  the  east  for  12  miles,  and  afterwards  runs  to  the 
north-east  about  30  miles,  when  it  falls  into  the  Atlantic 
after  a  course  of  more  than  150  miles.  In  its  natural  state 
the  Merrimac  opposed  great  impediments  to  navigation. 
The  tide  ascends  to  Haverhill,  18  miles  from  its  moutn,  but 
above  it  the  course  of  the  river  is  obstructed  by  several  falls 
and  rapids.  The  lowest  is  below  Chelmsford,  where  the  river 
falls  over  a  ledge  of  rock,  to  avoid  which  a  canal  with  three 
locks  has  been  made.  Between  this  ledge  of  rock  and  Haver- 
hill the  stream,  though  still  rapid,  is  navigable.  Numerous 
falls  and  rapids  occur  within  New  Hampshire,  all  which  are 
now  avoidoa  by  canals.  The  number  of  these  canals  is  eleven, 
and  an  uninterrupted  navigation  has  thus  been  effected  as 
far  up  the  river  as  Conttord  iu  Nexr  llampshira.  Tbe  im- 
portance of  this  river  for  internal  navigation  has  been  much 
increased  by  the  Middlesex  Canal. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Massachusetts  is  much  colder 
in  winter,  and  warmer  in  summer,  than  the  southern  dis- 
tricts of  Great  Britain,  though  the  difference  of  latitude 
amounts  to  about  nine  degrees.  The  mean  temperature 
seems  to  be  48°,  or  about  two  degrees  less  than  that  of  Lon- 
don. The  winter  commences  about  the  middlo  of  Decem- 
ber and  terminates  about  the  middle  of  March.  In  this 
season  the  thermometer  commonly  ranges  between  43°  and 
10°,  and  sometimes  descends  below  zero  of  Fahr. ;  snow 
covers  the  ground  and  the  rivers  are  frozen  hard  enouj^h  to 
bear  loaded  waggons.  The  spring  terminates  in  the  middle  of 
May.  The  summer  is  hot,  and  at  the  solstice  the  thermometer 
frequently  rises  to  77**  everv  day  for  a  month  and  more; 
sometimes  it  attains  90°  and  even  100°.  In  the  same  sea- 
son it  sometimes  descends  in  the  night  to  60°,  whilst  at 
noon  it  is  90°.  The  summer  lasts  to  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber, when  the  weather  grows  rapidly  colder.  The  prevalent 
winds  are  from  the  noith-west  and  north.  The  north-west 
wind  prevails  during  the  whole  year,  except  the  summer, 
when  the  wind  blows  mostly  from  tbe  south  or  south-west. 
In  winter  the  coldest  wind  is  from  the  north-west.  Rain» 
are  more  abundant  in  winter  than  in  summer.    The  annual 

Quantity  amounts  to  more  than  40  inches,  which  is  nearly 
ouble  the  quantity  that  falls  in  many  places  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  Yet  it  is  stated  that  the  number  of  rainy 
days  is  fewer  in  Massachusetts  than  in  most  countries  of 
Europe.  Slight  shocks  of  earthquakes  are  not  uncommon. 

Productions, — As  Massachusetts  was  early  settled,  a  greater 
portion  of  its  surface  is  cultivated  than  in  most  of  the  other 
states,  and  agriculture  has  been  more  improved.  The  &rms 
generally  average  from  100  to  200  acres.  The  principal  agricul- 
tural productions  are,  Indian  com,  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  hemp, 
flax,  peas,  hops,  beans,  and  pumpkins,  which  last  are  used  as 
food  for  swine  and  cattle.  Wheat,  buckwheat,  and  barley 
are  raised  only  in  small  quantities.  Forests  still  cover  a 
coosider^le  portion  of  tbe  surface.  In  the  plains  there  are 
only  pines,  the  white  pine  on  a  soil  consisting  of  light  loam, 
and  the  yellow  pine  on  sand  and  gravel.  The  hilly  and 
mountainous  country  produces  oak,  walnut,  birch,  maple, 


ash,  cedar,  cherry,  and  chesnut  In  the  valleys  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers  there  are  elm,  cherry,  maple,  and  fis])en. 
Some  marshy  places  are  covered  mostly  with  white  cedar. 
All  the  fruit-trees  of  England  are  cultivated. 

The  cattle  and  the  hog  are  of  a  good  size,  especially  the 
former,  in  tbe  mountainous  and  hilly  country  west  of  Con- 
necticut river.  Wolves  are  still  found  in  the  hilly  region. 
Fish  abound  in  the  rivers  and  in  the  sea.  The  whale  fishery 
in  the  sea  between  Massachusetts  and  the  Great  Bank  of 
Newfoundland  is  still  important,  though  the  larger  kinds 
of  whales  have  disappeared,  and  only  the  black  fish  (Del- 
phinus  globiceps,  Cuv.)  comes  there  in  shoals,  and  is  taken 
m  considerable  numbers  by  the  inhabitants  of  Nantucket, 
and  the  vessels  sent  from  New  Bedford  in  Buzzards  Bay. 
The  fishery  of  cod  in  Massachusetts  Bay  and  on  the  banks 
near  Nantucket  is  still  more  important,  and  also  that  of 
mackerel.  The  other  fish  abounaing  in  the  same  tract  of 
sea  are  haddock,  herring,  halibut,  and  sturgeon.  Lobsters, 
crabs,  and  some  other  shell-fish  abound  in  Massachusetts 
Bay. 

Iron  occurs  m  several  places,  but  is  not  much  worked. 
There  are  some  traces  of  copper  and  lead.  Limestone 
abounds  in  Berkshire,  where  some  good  marble  also  occurs. 
Slate  is  found  in  one  tr  two  places. 

InhMtanta. — ^The  population,  which  during  the  last  cen- 
tury increased  very  rapidly,  at  present  increases  more  slowly. 
The  emigration  towards  the  west  is  considerable.  In  1820 
the  population  amounted  to  521,725,  and  in  1830  to  610,408 
individuals.  According  to  the  last  census  there  were  81 
individuals  to  each  square  mile.  In  1837  it  had  increased  to 
691,222  individuals,  or  more  than  94  to  each  square  mile. 
Massachusetts  has  no  slaves. 

Canals  and  RailroaeU. —The  Middlesex  canal  begins  at 
Charlestown  opposite  Boston,  and  terminates  at  Chelmsford 
on  the  Merrimac ;  the  length  is  27  miles ;  the  width  at  the 
surface  thirty,  and  at  the  bottom  twenty  feet ;  the  depth  is 
three  feet.  The  highest  level  is  104  feet  above  Boston 
harbour.  By  this  canal  the  countries  on  both  sides  of  tho 
Merrimac  are  united  with  the  town  of  Boston.  The  Black- 
stone  canal  extends  from  Worcester  (which  is  about  half 
way  between  Boston  and  the  Connecticut  river)  to  Pro- 
vicfence  in  Rhode  Island;  the  length  is  44  miles,  of 
which  sixteen  are  iii  Rhode  Island.  The  Hampshire 
and  Hampden  canal  branches  off  from  the  Connecticut 
river  at  Northampton,  and  unites  with  the  Farming- 
ton  canal  at  the  southern  boundary-line  of  Massachu- 
setts; the  Farmington  canal,  which  may  be  considered 
as  its  continuation,  traverses  the  state  of  Connecticut 
in  its  whole  breadth,  terminating  at  New  Haven.  The 
whole  line  is  about  SO  miles  long,  of  which  about  thirty  are 
in  Massachusetts. 

The  Quincy  railroad,  the  first  road  of  this  description 
made  in  the  United  States,  was  constructed  for  the  pur 
pose  of  transporting  the  granite  of  that  town  to  the  tide- 
water; it  is  3  miles  long.  A  railroad  intended  to  unite  the 
town  of  Boston  with  Albany  on  the  Hudson  river  in  New 
York,  has  been  completed  to  Worcester,  about  40  miles 
Another  railroad  is  constructing  from  Boston  to  Lowel,  30 
miles ;  and  another  from  Boston  to  Providence  in  Rhode 
Island,  about  40  miles ;  probably  both  are  completed. 

Manufactures. — The  manufactures  of  this  state  are  more 
considerable  than  those  of  any  other  state  of  the  Union,  if 
its  extent  and  population  are  considered.  The  most  import- 
ant branch  is  the  construction  of  vessels ;  but  the  manu- 
fiictures  of  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  of  paper,  leather, 
iron,  and  glass  are  also  very  extensive.  Boston  has  some 
rope  manufactures,  sugar-houses,  and  train-oil  distilleries, 
of  which  last  there  are  also  some  in  New  Bedford  and  on 
the  island  of  Nantucket.  Straw  bonnets  are  made  by  the 
country  people  in  some  districts.  There  are  250  incorpo- 
rated manufacturing  companies  in  the  state. 

Commerce;  Navigation;  Fishery, — The  commercial  rela- 
tions of  this  state,  both  with  foreign  countries  and  the  other 
states  of  the  Union,  are  extensive  and  important.  The  most 
important  articles  of  export  are  dried  and  salt  fish,  train 
and  spermaceti  oil,  salted  beef,  flour,  soap,  candles,  leather, 
and  cotton  goods.  The  imports  consist  mostly  of  colonial 
goods,  broi^ht  from  the  West  Indies,  as  coffee,  sugar,  mo- 
lasses, indigo,  iron,  and  hemp,  together  with  the  manufac- 
tured goods  of  England,  especially  silk,  linen,  and  woollen. 
The  countries  of  Europe  uhich  the  vessels  of  this  state 
principally  visit  are  England,  Russia,  and  Sweden ;  from 
the  two  latter  countries  they  import  great  quantities  of 
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iroti;  tney  also  xisH  China,  Bmzit,  and  the  English, 
Spani^Ut  and  Danish  idands  in  the  West  Indites.  Mas- 
daohuactt^  haA  more  foreign  trade  thai)  any  acatt;  of  the 
Ujuoti,  except  New  York,  and  the  tonnage  of  ila  slijp- 
ptiig  excet^d*  even  that  of  New  York.  By  an  agreement 
(entered  into  with  England  in  ISIS,  the  inhabil»nts  of  the 
Uiiil«d  Siatet  are  permittefl  to  fish  cod  on  the  western  C4>ast« 
of  Nuwruimdland,  tha  StraiU  of  Belleisle,  and  the  coasts  of 
Uvlmnlur :  anil  in  ihjs  branch  of  fis^hcry,  togelher  with  that 
tii'  tlit'  iLiLLLikereU  more  than  10(^1)  ves^ls  ami  boats  helong- 
iuij  Uj  Ma^sachutielts  arc  engaged.  New  Bedford  and  the 
i^hmd  of  Nantneket  a1s[>  send  about  250  vussels  t«>  the  whale 
atid  ^peim  ftsheryj  the  tonnage  of  which  amuunts  lo  Tiiore 
lluvi)  j^U.UUQ  tons;  and  when  the  several  vessels  are  addi^K 
which  are  supplied  by  Boston,  Salem,  and  Plymouth,  the 
shipping  employed  by  this  state,  in  this  branch  of  industry, 
pfuWbly  OKceeds  I  a u, 01)0  tons. 

The  tolal  of  the  imports  from  1st  of  Oetoher,  ]B32,  to 
:^Uih  of  Keptemher,  1833,  amounted  to  l*>,0i0,9t  I  dollars, 
and  that  of  the  exports  to  B,G»3Jt22  dollars,  of  whieh  Utter 
Ti,  I  ^(Kjb4  dolliirs  \i'ere  of  domestic  pixxluce,  and  <!, 53:2,538 
(i'>liavs  of  foreign  produce,  which  dearly  shows  that  many 
of  iha  siJitus  lying  fiiriher  west  receive  thtnr  imports  by 
vmv  of  Maseeh  use  Us,  hut  export  their  produce  by  another 
iimd.  In  carrying  on  this  trade,  more  than  225 » 000  tons 
of  American  and  somewhat  more  than  30,000  tons  of  fo- 
rcii^n  shipping  were  employed* 

PoHtiml  Dim^ion  and  Toicns. — The  state  is  divided  into 
2«  counties;  the  capital  is  Boston.  [Boston,]  Round  the 
Buy  uf  Boston,  whoi^e  entrance  i^  formed  by  Point  Alder- 
tun  on  the  south,  and  Point  Shirley  on  the  I^orth,  aro&erao 
important  places,  om  Quincy,  s^hich  has  quarriei  of  granite, 
and  4000  inhabitants  ;  Cambridge,  the  seat  of  tlartaid  Cu!- 
]c::v,  with  6071  inhabitants;  and  Charle^town,  with  B7M3 
inTnilnianta,  and  a  dockyanl  belonging  to  the  general 
goveniment.  Cambridge  and  Charlestown  are  united  to 
l^»lstt»ll  by  bridges,  and  may  almost  he  considered  a^  suburbs. 
FtirUicr  noiib  ahiugthe  shore  is  Lynn,  with  7000  inhabit* 
ants,  itnd  extensive  manufuotureii  of  shoes  j  Salem,  built  on 
£1  peninsula  in  Marhlehead  Harbour,  hn^  ni^  exlens^ive  com- 
lueicu,  especially  with  the  East  Indies,  and  l3,tt3G  inhiibit- 
ants;  Gloucester,  on  the  south-side  of  (Jape  Anue,  has  a 
M>iiLious  harbour,  with  7518  inhabitants,  and  is  engaged  in 
till!  fisheries;  and  Newbury  Port,  a  weU-bu lit  place  at  the 
muuth  of  the  Merrimac,  with  63^9  inhabJlants,who  are  en- 
fijigi^d  in  Hshing  arid  commerce.  On  the  chores  of  Barnstable 
Yiiiy  is  Plymouih,  with  a  good  harbour  ;  it  was  the  first  seltle- 
lOi-^ot  in  the  colony,  and  contains  4*51  inhabitants.  Barn- 
stable bai  JOOO  inhabitants,  and  h  engaged  in  ihe  fisheries. 
On  Buzzardt  Bay  is  New  Bedford,  with  7592  inhabitants, 
whu  are  extensively  engaged  in  the  whole  tlshcry  and  in 
the  manufacture  of  spermaceti  candles  and  salt.  In  the  in- 
terior is  Lowell  on  ihe  Merrimac,  with  extensive  manu- 
factures of  cotton  and  wool ;  in  1833  more  than  ;itj, 000,000 
yardsi>f  cotton  gocxls  were  made  here,  Worcester,  near  ihe 
Ivntre  of  the  state,  where  the  railroad  and  the  Blackstono 
canal  meet,  has  4172  inhabitants,  and  some  internal  com^ 
mert^e,  Northampton,  on  tho  Connecticut  river,  has  3513 
inhnhitanls  and  large  tan-yards.  Pittsfield,  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Houwatonic  near  Ih©  boundary  of  Now  York,  has  3570 
i  n  bah{  tan  ts,  wit  h  ra  a  n  u  fact  u  res  of  i  ron  an  d  uons  ide  rable  t  rade. 

Hkt^ry. — This  part  of  the  American  continent  was  pro- 
baVdy  discovcre<l  by  John  Cabot  ai  the  end  of  the  tlfteeuth 
century,  but  though  visited  several  times  during  the  fidlnw-* 
\\\\;  century,  no  settlument  was  made.  A  company  ^vn« 
rhiiTleied  by  James  1,  in  1606,  to  which  itiia  country  was 
^iranied  under  the  name  of  North  Virginia.  The  first  settle- 
rucnt  however  was  only  fonned  in  1 620  at  Piy mouth,  by  about 
]  20  families  of  non- con  form  tsti,  who  had  (led  to  IluUand, 
Lii^d  ihenco  proceeded  lo  Cope  Co*l  They  framed  a  con*ti« 
tut  ion,  and  took  an  oath  to  keep  it.  It  after war(hi  became 
the  groundwork  of  the  c^^iutitutioti  ol  the  atate.    The  first 


rej^lar  house  of  representatives  wm  orgtuibe^  tn   F 
Tho  proj^ress  of  t'ie  colony  was  very  slew  rn  ibe  brtntn 
especially  on  account  of  the oppnesssoQ  to  i»bich  the  iu« 
anis  were  suhjccte*!  during  the  reign  of  the  Stu&rts  t^ 
the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  and  after  the  Re»tor«: 
Tliough  they  were  reheved  by  the  Revolution  of  Jf.*».  \ 
the  increase  of  the  colony  waj  thus  protnotcd,  its  (m^'^I  j 
in  1730  did  not  exceed  i 'JO.vou  jjKiividuala.   Sintt^  tL«t  t      - 
however  it   Uhm.  improved  tm^id^y.     la  lb©  RcvoIuiki  *-' 
war  MassachusettJi  took  a  Icadm'.;  p>rf,  by  rfsictini^  lit<f  <• 
mands  of  the  EngUi&h  government,  and  ereanng  m  niit^t^r 
force .  H o*lil i t iejd  wc re  et>m men c©d  by  ibe  bat th*  t>f  L^xnr ^^ 
ton.  It  adopted  a  new  constitution  in  1 7 bO.  avid  after  Mmttf^ 
which  up  to  IS  I!)  funned  a  part  of  the  AUte/ii^A  i-t«^ 
se  pa  rat  act  from  it,  the  conslitulion  was  amended  t^r  \hv  \i  i 
time  fn  1^20.     According  to  this  rou«titutjon  tltie  1c?gi..4< 
ture  consists  of  a  senate  and  a  hou^  of  reprctentatitek    T'  * 
H^nate  is  chosen  liy  the  cinintiei,  each  citnen  pijPAcnp*^*^    | 
landed  property  to  the  amount  of  €0  doUm  bavmc  »  t -:- 
but  the  number  of  the  senators  to  be  chf>^cn  by  ci^nb  o  u\  * 
depemls  on  its  quota  of  taxea.    The  other  hooie  b  rbti*«%  r  i 
ihe  lowns,  according  to  their  population,  eoch  ctuvs  i^- 
sessed  of  6  0  donnrs  having  n  t'ote.     1  n  1 STO  tbftfv  vcrv  #•  ^ 
nalorsand^Ol  rcpresenfativ^.  The  executive  power  t«VfV>  , 
in  a  governor,  lieutenant  governor,  and  nine  r«>uasr;   r^ 
The  first  two  otHters  are  chosen  annually  by  ihcGVi**.\ 
and  the  counsellors  by  ibe  joint  ballot  of  the  i«ti  bou^^ 
(rem  among  the  persons  returned  as  senatora.     HttUBrhL 
Beit!»  send»  two  members  to  the  senate  and  Lbirlcen  tft  lit 
house  of  representatives  at  Washington. 

Kducaiif>n. — As  generally  in  the  United  States  th«  »£« 
cation  of  the  lower  classei  is  ati  object  it  tended  to  by  M 
state.    For  that  purpose  the  State  is  diitded  tnf<^  »ma1l  biv- 
ships,  or  separate  corporations,  of  from  Uto  lo  ftci«-ii  &i    * 
isfjuare,  and  the  numbtT  of  the^e  townships  amounta  la  a^ 
But  that  the  distance  ^hirh  children  hive  to  ^  to  atur  \ 
scbiMd  rn^y  not  be  too  great,  each  township  is  ain4ed  tut 
smaller  districts.     In  each  a  itchool  is  estabhftbed,  irlitrli  m 
summer  is  attended  by  the  younger  rh^Mreit^  •nd  mmd^tttl 
by  a  woman ;  but  in  winter  rt  i$  nsiW  hr  rhtl^m  ^^ 
ten  to  aiUeen  years  old.    Tftc  ctitldtct^   ^\^  \n«irucl*d  ♦ . 
onhwgrTipby,  retnliiT^,  wrttTng,'Eng\i>b  ^rmmioar,  gvuffrif  It, 
and  arithmetic.    The  number  of  these  schools  aQiauni%  * 
about  3otto ;  and  in  winter  they  are  Bttei>di?4  by  morv  thj*i 
140,000,  and  in  summer  by  upwards  of  I20.t?00  chtldn-n^ 
The^  common  schools,  a^  they  are  calle<l,  are  wUlf  iu|i- 
ported  by  a  tax  upon  the  people*  The  number  of  acadrDm^i  r 
private  schooh  amounts  to  6^4,  but  a  great  pn}|Port>Qtt  J 
them  are  small  establifrhmenls.  kept  in  the  interval  betwat::* 
the  winter  and  surumer  terms  of  the  district  »chi^1c   6^^  l 
larger  inslitutiona  of  this  description  are  aUendc^t  bt  ti^ 
ehddiTcn  of  weahhier  parents,  who  wish  to  give  theto  a  giWtrr 
amount  of    useful   knowledge.     Their    numbrr   s^<j»t;« 
to  more  than  60,  Among  ihe  learned  institutiocf  i?  Ilkmj^ 
CfjUege   at  Cambrj<l}^e^  three  miles  fn>m  B<»taci,  iHe  htrA 
endowed  institution  in  the  United  States;  it  bas  an  umv- 
mical  museum,  a  botanical  garden,  a  collect RHi  wf  ms^cCTml*. 
and  a  hbrary  of  35,0CO  volumcrt.    There  are  ii  pfiic's  I 
thiriy  instructora  and  about  two  hundred  and  Lbiiiy  alis- 
deuis.     Other  eollegmte  instimiioni  areWilltaisi  ijykgu 
at  Will  iami^t own,  with   se%'en    instructors   aud  Ab^^uf  -*  ^ 
hundred    and    twenty  atudenta ;    Amherst  CW'/^  wi^^U 
twelve  instructors  and  two  hundred  and  *aJ|^ ft*^^**^'*^*  <  ^^« 
Thcojogical  Seminary  at  Andt>t*fT  itDk^  ha»  a  Aeacrrt^  t 
I  ugh  rt![niiaiioMi  « HI  It  lie  Newton  Theologic:»l  Seminary , 

( Darby  *s  View  qf  the  Unii^  Staiet  ;  W  aniens  Accf^^mi 
qfthe  United  Stolen  nf  America;  PtLkin's  SlaiuHc&i  *^t'«r 
fif  the  Commerce  qftke  United  St^ie*  o/Aimerf<^ ;  Jmu^^ 
of  Education^  *0n  the  New  England  FTveS^miU,*^dL  ii  ; 
American  Atmnu^K;;  '  An  account  of  the  Commofi  Scbx*  t 
in  the  Slates  of  Massachusetts,'  l^c,  in  Vh%  3r4  publicmi^;* 
of  the  UirntiiU  Society  of  Edmsation,) 
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